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Ove readers are no doubt aware, India, at the period of Lord Welling- 
that a collection of Lord Welling- ton’s arrival, is, just what it ought to 
ton’s despatches has been for some be, clear, concise, and comprehensive. 
time past in process of publication. | Though the work be announced 
Six volumes of the work have already simply asa collection of “despatches,” 
appeared, and as the documentsthey that title affords a very inadequate 
contain reach only to the latter part idea of its contents. In fact, it con- 
of 1810, it is probable that at least an tains not merely the despatches—tak- 
equal number will be required for its ing the word in its ordinary significa- 
completion. Golonel Gurwood, the tion - but the whole mass of Lord 
editor, is well known tobeoneofthe Wellington’s letters relative to the 
most distinguished officers of his public service which it has been found 
rank in the service, and having gain- possible to recover.* Of those con- 
ed his honors under Wellington, may tained in the Volumes already publish- 
be supposed to discharge his duties ed many are of course official, but the 
con amore. The volumes before us great majority are of a nature strictly 
prove that he is fully qualified for private, and communicate his impres- 
the task he has undertaken. His own sions of passing events with a free- 
contributions are always marked by dom only to be expected in the confi- 
good taste and sound judgment, and dential intercourse of friends. It is 
the prefatory notice of the state of needless to say how much this entire 
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® We have been informed within these few days, that Sir Frederick Adam has discovered 
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—— in 1799, up to his illness at Bombay in 1801. They are all addressed to Col- 
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absence of premeditation enhances 
their interest and value. We read with 
the gratifying consciousness of being 
admitted to the full confidence of the 
writer, and are often placed in a situ- 
ation to observe the entire progress of 
his plans, from the first moment of 
their conception to that of their exe- 
cution. e learn how he wrote, how 
he felt, how he acted, under circum- 
stances of high and singular interest, 
and are enabled to trace the progress- 
ive development of those qualities 
which have led to the acquisition of 
the highest honors attainable by a 
British subject, and the most splendid 
reputation in Europe. By the mili- 
tary student the work will be found 
full of the most important instruc- 
tion, which he could hope to abtain 
from no other source. He will find 
in it a lofty example of high talents 
devoted to high objects—of dangers 
braved—privations cheerfully submit- 
ted to—difficulties encountered and 
overcome—an activity that never tired 
—anda professional zeal which shrank 
from the performance of no duty how- 
ever irksome and laborious. Nor will 
the statesman find the time unpro- 
fitably spent which he devotes to 
these pages. Be his pretensions what 
they may, we are sure he cannot read 
of the negotia sons conducted by Wel- 
lington with consummate skill; of the 
important ard complicated interests 
he was often called on to arrange or 
to protect ; or observe how completely 
his military operations were guided 
by the most subtle and comprehensive 
views of political expediency, without 
gaining some valuable knowledge and 
some enlargeinent of thought. __ 
But apart from such considerations, 
and regarding the work merely as a 
collection of historical documents il- 
lustrative of events of the highest inter- 
est and importance, it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate its value. His- 
tory in —— can deal only in re- 
sults, and whenever it attempts more, 
the truth of its conclusions is even pro- 
verbially admitted to be precarious. 
To military — in particular, the 
observation is applicable in its broad- 
est extent! The latter will be fcund 
in many instances to be little more 
than a system of ingenious conjecture. 
The reason is obvious. Even where 
we are in ion of a minute and 
authentic record of the proceedings 
of two hostile armies (a circumstance 
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which rarely happens), our conclu- 
sions as to the motives which produced 
them, must frequently be dubious and 
imperfect. The decisions of a com- 
mander are necessarily influenced by 
many transient circumstances which, 
born of the moment, pass with it, and 
leave no trace of their existence. Ru- 
mors often false—anticipations not 
realized and never recorded—and a 
multitude of petty but important facts 
which never reach the historian, con- 
stitute, in many cases, the only key by 
which the circumstances of a cam- 
paign can be satisfactorily explain-. 
ed. Without a knowledge of these, 
the records of war afford but scanty 
instruction, and an imperfect lesson. 
The premises reasoned from are ne- 
cessarily imperfect, and of course little 
reliance can be placed even on the 
most logical deductions from partial 
truth. 

lt is not, however, in the public 
despatches of a general that we can 
look for the minute and circumstantial 
details. so essential to accurate judg- 
ment. They can be discovered only 
by examination of his private records, 
—where such exist,—and his secret 
and confidential communications with 
the higher officers of his army. Pos- 
sessing these valuable materials, how- 
ever, we are placed as it were on an 
eminence which commands the whole 
events of the war, and are enabled to 
decide with accuracy on the merits of 
the — 
There are probably, however, very 
few generals who would feel solicitous 
that the world should be furnished 
with a knowledge so capable of bing 
used as an instrument of offence. The 
power of scrutiny which it must ne- 
cessarily carry with it is felt to be too 
severe. Even where their operations 
bave been successful in result, many 
generals are conscious of errors and 
miscalculations, towards which they 
are by no means desirous that public 
attention should be directed. ‘To mi- 
litary men, at least, the assertion will 
not seem incredible, that victories have 
been gained by a fortunate mistake, 
and blunders on one side have been oc- 
casionally successful, through greater 
mista lelilations on the other. In such 
circumstances, of course, the victor 
has the prudence to wear his honors 
in silence. He writes no history of 
his achievements — he publishes no 
documents connected with them—he 
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communicates no gratuitous particu- 
lars for the gratification of inconve- 
nient curiosity. The laurels acquired 
by one error, he — care not en- 
danger by another. His papers, there- 
Ree are buried, OF igned to the 
most obecure corner of the burcau, 
and the world is left to form its own 
estimate of his services, and discri- 
minate as best itmay, between merit 
and good luck. Under such circum- 
stances, the decision, as might be ex. 
pected, is allin his favor. England 
Tings with his praises. He receives 
the thanks of Parliament—is invested 
with stars and ribbons—and when he 
is gathered to his fathers, St. Paul’s is 
graced with a monument to his memo- 
ry, in which Chantrey represents him 
resting on a cannon, with the true 
lineamen 


ts and bearing of a majestic 


warrior. 
It is probable that the sketch we 
have just drawn savors somewhat of 
-caricature. At all events, we wish 
merely to state, that whatever peril 
in ordinary cases may attend such 
disclosures, by the publication of the 
present work we are put in possession 
ofevery document which can illus- 
‘trate public life of Wellington. 
It cannot fail to be regarded as a re- 
markable and memorable circum- 
stance, that the man whose aristocratic 
centempt for popular opinion had been 
made the subject of invective by every 
Radical newspaper in the kingdom, 
should thus voluntarily place himself 
at the bar of the public, and demand 
judgment. He says, “ in the first en- 
thusiasm of triumph, you bestowed 
honors on the man by whom it had 
been achieved ; I now, after a lapse of 
years, afford you the means of judging 
whether these honors have been me- 
rited.” There can be no reason, there- 
fore, why the final award on the ser- 
vices of Wellington should not be de- 
livered. He acknowledges the autho- 
rity of the tribunal. He challenges 
the fullest investigation of his claims. 
There exists no doubt as tothe authen- 
ticity or validity of the evidence ad- 
uced. If the reputation he yeas Ea 
founded on a false and hollow basis, 
he has himself furnished ample means 
by which the imposture may be de- 
tected. He voluntarily subjects everv 
action of his public life to the most 
rigid and unsparing examination. He 
no favor, and will accept of 
none; he demands only that which is 
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justice—and where is the man who 
would deny to Wellington that which 
is accorded to the meanest criminal? 
It is inconceivable that such an ap- 
peal should have been made by a man 
already in the evening of life ; covered 
with honors; satiated—if ever man 
was—with applause ; with no remain- 
ing ambition to be gratified, unless 
from the proud consciousness, that 
there was nothing in his past life that 
demanded either coloring or eonceal- 
ment. No man has been more the 
object of rer ape abuse. Mobs have 
assailed his life, and mob orators his 
ie and character. And what is 
is answer? The proudest ever made 
by a great man to his calumniators. 
He lays open the record of his sen 
vices, he discloses every particular 
connected ‘with them, and lets in the 
bioad light of day, that every trans- 
action in which he has borne a part, 
may be seen by all, in its true colors 
a propa tons This is Wellington’s 
reply. How nobly does it befit the 
man? 


n? 

The work, indeed, might, without 
impropriety, have been entitled “ Me- 
moirs of the public life of the Duke of 
Wellington,” for from its contents 
alone, might be compiled a biography 
far more authentic and minute, than 
we can ever hope to possess of any 
other warrior or statesman. There 
exists no man whose life is so com- 
pletely historical, so sponte ied and 
inseparably interwoven with the poat 
events of his time, as that of Welling- 
ton. The partallotted to him has not 
only been uniformly great, but para 
on a great stage. In tracing his ca- 
reer, therefore, the reader has not to 
wade through a mass of uninteresting 
details, such as are usually necessary 
to illustrate the progress of subordin- 
ate merit to distinction and reward. 
To his noble birth, and the political 
influence of his connections, Welling- 
ton was perhaps indebted, in the first 
instance, for the opportunities of dis- 
tinction he enjoyed ; but for the man- 
ner in which he turned these oppor- 
tunities to account, he was indebted to 
no one but himself. Under no circum- 
stances is it conceivable, that talents 
like Wellington’s could have failed 
in raising their possessor to the high- 
est distinction. But even in the com. 
mencement of his career he owed 
nothing more to patronage, than does 
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the sculpture who is employed on some 
high work of art. The marble may 
be found by others, but it is to the 
skill and genius of the artist that we 
are indebted for the statue. 

Had ee been deficient in 
those great qualities which raised him 
to pre-eminence, no private or family 
influence, however powerful, could 
have retained him in those high and 
responsible situations which he suc- 
cessively held. The interests at stake 
were tuo vast to be trifled with, and 
the certain consequences of failure too 
disastrous to admit of the most impor- 
tant powers being confided to hands 
incapable of wielding them with ef- 
fect. Lord Wellington arrived in In- 
dia at the moment of a great crisis. 
The fate of our whole ions in 
the East depended on the issue of the 
Mysore war. Among the native 
powers, Lord Wellesley could disco- 
ver only virulent enemies, and luke- 
warm allies ready to become enemies 
on the first symptom of weakness or 
disaster. Such were the political cir- 
cumstances under which the public 
life of Lord Wellington may be said 
to have commenced. To the deve- 
lopment of talents like his they were 
highly favorable, but not so to the 
advancement of imbecile mediocrity. 
It is in tranquil times, and in sheltered 
places, that the latter most flourishes, 
and spreads its tiny blossoms to the 
sun. On the mountain top it is up- 
rooted by the first storm. 

Notwithstanding the unquestionable 
interest und importance of the work, 
we fear it is impossible to expect that 
it should become popular in the ordi- 
nary acceptation ofthe term. Toun- 
derstand its contents, and follow out 
the inferences to which they lead, the 
reader must bring to the perusal a 
very considerable degree of know- 
ledge. He must possess accurate in- 
formation of the geography of the 
seat of war, its difficulties and resour- 
ces, and bear in mind, not only the re- 
lative position of the different portions 
of the army to the — but to each 
other. All that part of the documents 
which relates to military movements, 
necessarily presupposes such know- 
ledge in the reader, and it is of course 
impossible to form any judgment of 
the qualities they display without 
thoroughly understanding the circum- 
stances under which they were writ- 
ten. 
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To acquire information so extensive, 
however, and continually to bear in 
mind the very numerous details which 
press on the attention in reading these 
volumes, is a task which by few men 
will be found easy, and by many, one 
demanding more labor than they have 
leisure to w. The work, too, is 
voluminous and expensive, and though 
its claims, arising both from the author 
and the subject, are too powerful and 
peculiar not to secure for it a place in 
every library, it is impossible to ex- 
pect (unless the march of pocket 
should keep pace with the march of 
intellect), that its contents will ever be 
very widely diffused among tha: nue 
merous and increasing portion of the 
aa aed yclept: * the reading pub- 

Cc ” 


It shall be our object, therefore, in 
this, and many other articles by which 
we intend it shall be secured, to ob- 
viate, as far as possible, the difficulties 
to which we have alluded, and furnish 
such a commentary as may fully illus- 
trate the import of the copious extraeta 
which we shall lay before our readers. 
Regarding the subject as one which 
should be held sacred from party feel- 
ing, we shall avoid, in the execution 
of our task, touchimg on any matters 
merely political. It is. only through 

may 

considered to have terminated with 
the second expulsion of Napolcon— 
that we p follow him; and 
we trust that in contemplating the 
triumphs of our common country, and 
rendering justice to the great mind b 
which they were achieved, men of a 
parties will for a time cast aside their 
prejudices, and forgetting that they 
are Whig or Tory, ‘remember only 
that theyare Englishmen. 

Before entering on the task we have 
undertaken, we think it will not be 
found uninteresting to take a short 
review of the circumstances of Wel- 
lington’s early life. Commencing, 
therefore, ab ovo, be it known, that 
Arthur Wellesley, the third son of the 
Earl of Mornington, was born on the 
first of May, 1769. At the usual age 
he was sent to Eton, and being intend. 
ed for the amy was subsequently 
removed to the Military Academy at 
Angiers in France. In 1787, he re- 
ceived his first commission as ensign of 
infantry, and rose by rapid steps to the 
rank of colonel. In 1794, he sailed in 
command of the 838d regiment to join 
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the army of the Duke of York in the 
Netherlands. The issue of this un- 
fortunate expedition is well known. 
The Duke retreated, followed by the 
enemy, and several severe encounters 
took place. The campaign termina- 
ted by the re-embarkation of the 
troops in the spring of 1795. During 
the retreat, Colonel Wellesley com- 
manded a brigade, and on several oc- 
casions was engaged with the enemy. 
During these inglorious operations 
there were of course few honors to 
be gained ; but his conduct was such 
as to attract the applause of Sir James 
Crag and several other generals of 
distinction. The fact is interesting, 
as it enables us to discern the first 
dawning of that reputation which sub- 
sequently filled the whole horizon with 
its light. 

After his return to England, Colo- 
nel Wellesley did not long remain in 
the enjoyment of inglorious ease. The 
33d regiment was ordered to the West 
Indies, and sailed with that destina- 
tion. After being six weeks at sea, 
however, the fleet was driven back b 
tempestuous weather, and the regi- 
ment relanded. In a few weeks it 
emba-ked for India, and, with its 
commander, reached Bengal in Fe- 
bruary 1797. 

It is evident, we think, from the 
facts above narrated, that from the 
very commencement of his militar 
life, young Wellesley devoted himself 
with zeal and ardor to the duties of 
his profession. He was no holyday 
soldier; he did not belong to that 
numerous, and, we fear, increasing 
class, who seek in the army merely an 
agreeable mode of passing a few years, 
and quit it whenever they are ordered 
to an unpleasant station, or succeed 
to fortune by the death of a relation. 
Such men regard the service as a 
time rather than a profession. Their 
lot is not permanently cast in it, and 
they look upon its duties as things to 
be performed when nec „and 
avoided when possible. Very different 
from that of such men was the course 
of Wellington’s early life. He enter- 
ed tne service with the true spirit 
of a soldier. We have seen that in 
Flanders his zeal and exemplary 
conduct were conspicuous: That he 
embarked for the West Indies, and 


subsequently accompanied his regi- i 


ment to the East. It thus appears 
that even at an age = love of 
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we is predominant in most men, 
did not shrink from the dangers 
or hardship of the service, but was 
determined to seek distinction where- 
ever it cuuld be found. 

When Colonel Wellesley arrived in 
India the Company’s territories were 
in a state of profound peace. But 
the peace was treacherous, for never 
were our Eastern ions in a 
state of greater peril than at that mo- 
ment. d Wellesley, who arrived 
at Calcutta in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year as Governor-general, for- 
tunately not only the saga- 
city to discover the secret machina- 
tions of the native powers, but the 
wisdom and decision to disconeert 
them. It becomes necessary that we 
should here briefly advert to the po- 
litical events which gave rise to the 
second Mysore war, in order that the 
reader may fully understand the mili- 
tary services to which his attention 
will subsequently be directed. 

The war of 1789, though ii a 

tly diminished the power of Tip- 
2 Sultan, had neither eonverted him 
into a safe friend, nor deprived him 
of the power of becoming a formida- 
ble enemy. He had been compelled, 
it is true, to cede nearly one half of 
his territories to the Company and 
their allies, but he still ruted with ab- 
solute power over a country nearly 
two hundred thousand square miles in 
extent, with a revenue and population 
ual to maintaining an army of 
180,000 men. Tippoo was a man of 
bold and martial temperament, though 
not of high talents, and the blow which 
fell on him at the termination of the 
former war in 1792, seems to have ir- 
ritated him almost to madness. From 
that time his whole soul was occupied 
with schemes of vengeance, and he 
waited only for a favorable conjunc- 
ture to employ all his resources 
in attacking the British. His terri. 
tory was most favorably situated for 
the hostile purpose he entertained. 
The Mysore country occupied a cen. 
tral position between our settlements, 
and might be said to command their 
communication by land, while by a 
sudden irruption into the Carnatic, he 
ceuld at any. momen eal eo pea 
a situation o t peril. Judging 
the contents of th et á 


Seringapatar 
project of Tippoo, and to promote its 


success he had secretly kept we a 
friendly communication with the Na- 
bob of the Carnatic, and of whose 
good wishes he felt secure. 

Though the British Government in 
India were of course aware of Tippoo’s 
character,and regarded him with some 
jealousy, still they appear to have 

n by no means apprehensive of any 
immediate demonstration of hostility 
from Mysore. For some time previous 
the Sultan had been occupied in re- 
ducing some refractory Poligars, and 
was therefore supposd to be in no 
condition to molest any of his neigh- 
bors. In case of aggression, how- 
ever, there were few of the native 
powers whose fidelity could be relied 
on. Our chief ally, the Nizam Sou- 
bahdar of the Deccan, had, in a recent 
war with the Peshwah, suffered great 
reverses, and retained in his servicea 
corps of 14,000 men, commanded b 
a French adventurer named Raymond, 
and the subordinate officers of which 
were likewise French. These men 
were all eager partizans of the French 
Republic, and wore the tricolor 
cockade. It was even expected that 
they would quit the French standard 
at Hyderabad, the capital ; and the 
Nizam, though personally faithful to 
his alliance with the Company, was of 
too feeble and irresolute a character 
to free himself from the domination of 
these mercenaries. 

All remained calm, however, when 
Lord Wellesley arrived at Calcutta. A 
slight difference, it is true, had arisen 
with the Sultan, relative to some 
frontier districts of little value, which 
he alleged had been unwarrantably 
occupied by the — On inves- 
tigation the claim was discovered to 
be just, and the first communications 
of Lord Wellesley announced that 
these districts should be restored. The 
intentions of the Government, there- 
fore, were decidedly pacific, but a cir- 
cumstance at this moment occurred, 
by which the political aspect of India 
became entirely changed. A procla- 
mation by General Malartic, governor 
of the Mauritius, reached Calcutta, 
which announced the arrival of two 
ambassadors from the Sultan of My- 
sore, proposing an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, for the purpose of expel. 
ling the English from India. The 
authenticity of this document was at 
first-doubted, but was soon abundantly 
confirmed. General Malarctic had is- 
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sued an invitation to all French citi- 
zens to join the standard of Tip 
and it was speedily ascertained thata 
considerable number had actually 
been conveyed to Mangalore by a 
French frigate. Intelligence also 
reached Calcutta, that the Sultan had 
despatched envoys to Zemaun Shah, 
the sovereign of Cabul, urging him to 
invade the British territories trom the 
north. 

Lord Wellesley no soonér became 
aware of the hostile intentions of the 
Sultan, than he adopted the most vigo- 
rous measures to prevent their execu- 
tion. He immediately sent orders to 
General Harris, the commander-in- 
chief at Madras, to assemble all his 
disposable force in the Carvatic, and 
proceeded in person to Fort St George, 
in order to be nearer to the scene of 
action,and thus accelerate the arrange- 
ment. From thence he again wrote 
to Tippoo, expressing surprise that his 
former communications had remained 
unanswered, and threatening danger- 
ous consequences in case he should not 
instantly furnish a satisfactory expla- 
nation of his intentions. Even this 
letter, however, drew forth no re- 
sponse, and the business of military 
preparation went vigorously on, not- 
withstanding the apprehensions of 
many of the most experienced officers, 
who assured Lord Wellesley that an 
immediate war with the Sultan must 
expose the Madras territory to immi- 
nent danger. 

At this period the political horizon 
was dark beyond precedent. The Sul- 
tan had largely increased his army, 
and wasa formidable enemy. The 
French in Egypt were in the full ca- 
reer of success. Zemaun Shah threat- 
ened invasion from the north. The 
army of our chief ally the Nizam was 
officered by French mercenaries, who, 
on the breaking out of hostilities, would 
undoubtedly join the Sultan, and the 
fidelity of the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
whose territories would most probably 
become the scene of immediate war, 
was not to be depended on. 

Lord Wellesley, however, was not 
appalled, and the policy with which he 
met these dangers was distinguished 
by its wisdom and boldness. By ne 
tiations with the Nizam, he succeeded 
in obtaining the consent of that sove- 
reign to the disbanding of the corps of 
Raymond, and to a treaty containing a 
s‘ipulation that all the French serving 
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in his army should be sent to Europe. 
To enforce the execution of this ar- 
rangement, he moved an additional 
force into the Deccan, and a mutiny 
having fortunately broken out in the 
French corps, it was immediately sur- 
rounded and disarmed. No bloodshed 
occurred, und Lord Wellesley had the 
satistxction of perceiving that one of 
the danzers he had most dreaded was 
at once happily removed. 

At length, the preliminary arrange- 
ments being complete, on the 3d 
of February, the Governor-General 
issued an order for the advance of 
the army into the Mysore territory. 
The invasion took place simultane- 
ously from different points. General 
Harris, with the main body of the 
army, entered from the Carnaiic. 
General Stuart, with the Rombay 
force from the west; while two corps, 
amounting together to about 9000, 
and commanded by Colonel Brown 
and Colonel Read, advanced from the 
southern districts of the Carnatic and 
the Baramahl. The wiole strength 
of the invading force may be estimat- 
ed at 56,000 men. , 

The Sultan, alarmed by these pow- 
erful and combined demonstrations of 
hostilisy, at length endeavored to 
temporize. le wrote to Lord Wel- 
lesley, consenting to receive a minis- 
ter charged with the proposals of the 
British Government, a measure to 
which he had hithero refused his con- 
sent. But the concession came too 
late. T..e season for military opera- 
tions had arrived, and further delay 
would have been at once impolitic and 
dangerous. It would have secured to 
Tippoo another year of impunity, and 
enabled him to consolidate and per- 
fect his means of resistance. General 
Harris, therefore, was directed to con- 
tinue his movement on Seringapa- 
tam, and the Sultan was informed that 
any further proposals he might be de- 
sirous of making must be addressed 
to Gencral Harris, to whom full pow- 
ers ey a negotiator had been cele- 

led. 

The Sultan, thus attacked on all 
sides, seems to have been stricken 
with a presentiment of his approach. 
ing fate. It iy certain, at Icast, that he 
displayed little of that skill and ac- 
tivity, so remarkable in his conduct 
of the former war, when it required 
the utmost efforts of Lord Cornwallis 
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and his army to bring the war toa 
successful termination. 

The advance of General Harris was 
tlow, for his army was encumbered 
with materials for si and de- 
lays were occasioned by the failure of 
the carriage bullocks, which died in 
great numbers during the march. It 
was the 27th of March before the 
army reached Mallavelly, where the 
army of Tippoo became for the first 
time visible. It was drawn up on 
some high ground, and manifested a 
disposition to attack. An engage- 
meut ensued. Colonel Wellesiey’s 
brigade, consisting of the 33d regi- 
ment, and some battalions of the Ni- 
zam’s infantry, formed the left of the 
army, supported by the regular cav- 
alry under General Floyd. The King’s 
troops were stationed on the right. 
Tippoo, observing an opening be- 
tween two brigades, immediately at- 
tempted to penetrate with his caval- 
ry. The British, on the right, how- 
ever, succeeded in outflanking his left, 
and no bad consequences resulted 
from the movement. The right of the 
Mysore army was strongly posted on 
arocky height. Against this, Colonel 
Wellesley advanced in echeilon of bat- 
talions, supported by the cavalry. 
The enemy advanced to meet the 
attack, but were soon driven back in 
disorder, and General Floyd, taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded, charged with his cavalry, 
and their confusion became complete. 
The conduct of the 33d regiment du- 
ring this engagement was admirable. 
They charged gallantly with the bay- 
onet, with complete success. 

General Harris, instead of taking 
the usual route tô Seringapatam, 
crcssed the Cauvery at Sosilay. In 
the former war, Lord Cornwallis had 
been unable to discover a practicable 
ford to the southward of Scringapa- 
tarn, and had been compelled, in con- 
sequence, to make a long detour to 
the north. This movement, therefore, 
disappointed the calculations of the 
Sultan. ít is difficult otherwise to 
account for his total inaction at this 
critical juncture. He fel#back on his 
capital; and, on the Sth of April, the 
army of General Harris took up its 
position for the siege. The ground 
selected was opposite the western face 
of the fort. The right was posted on 
elevated ground, gradually declining 
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towards the left flank, which was cov- 
ered by the aqueduct and the river 
Cauvery. The aqueduct was of con- 
siderable importance as an intrench- 
ment. For some distance it took an 
easterly direction, and then turned off 
towards a tope or thicket, which af- 
forded cover to the enemy, and en- 
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abled him to keep up an sau he 
fire of rockets on the camp. There 
were also several villages in front, 
from which it was deemed proper to 
dislodge him. We extract the fol- 
lowing letter, which was found among 
na papers of the late General Lo 
ris :— 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut-General Harris. 


“ My prar Sir, 


Camp, 5th April, 1799. 


“I do not know where you mean the post to be established, and I shall 
therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favor to meet me this after- 
noon in front of the lines, and show it to me. In the mean time I will order 


my battalion to be in readiness. 


“ Upon looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when you get possession of the bank of the Nullah, you have the tope as a 


matter ef course, as the latter is in the rear of the former. 


the best judge, and I will be ready. 


However, you are 


“I am, my dear Bir,” &c. 


The tope alluded to in the above 
letter was the same which Colonel 
Wellesley led a column to attack after 
nightfall. It consisted of the 33d 
regiment and a native battalion ; and 
Coleone) Shaw, with the 12th regi- 
ment, and two sepoy battalions, at 
the same time advanced to drive 
the enemy from the villages. The 
attack of Wellesley on the tope failed, 
and Colonel Shaw, with great diffi- 
culty, was enabled to retain posses- 
sion of one of the villages. | mili- 
tary men are aware that the success 
of night attacks is uniformly preca- 
rious. In the present instance, the 


enemy fired under cover, and the 38d 
regiment, in particular, suffered se- 
verely. The extreme darkness of the 
night rendered the smallest disor- 
der in, the assailants an irreparable 
misfortune, and Colonel Wellesley, 
finding it impracticable to. carry the 
tope, judiciously confined his opera- 
tions to causing a diversion in favor 
of Colonel Shaw. Admitting, there- 
fore, that the attack failed, the follow- 
ing extract from Lord Harris’s pri- 
vate journal proves that, in his 
opinion, not the slightest blame at- 
tached to the conduct of Colonel 
Wellesley :— 


A lueral extract from the private Diary of Lieut.- General Harris, Commander- 
in- Chief of the British Army marching in the Mysore country inthe year 1799, 


between the 4th and 8th of April. 


“4th April, Commissioned General Baird to form a party of not less than the flank 


companies of his brigade, supported by the picquets, to beat up a tope in front of the ground 
the picquet was on, and said to have had parties of men with arms assembling on it. It 
appears to me, from the report, they are only intended for rocketing ; but our beating them 
up, instead of their attempting us, will have the best effect , for if our intelligence is true, his 
whole army are in a complete state of terror; of course we should keep it so. 

“5th April. Marched to Seringapatam; rocketed a little on the march. Took 
our ground nearly for the siege. Concluded the arrangement for detaching Gen 
Floyd and General Stuart. Formed parties for the attack of the pust occupied. formerly 
by the Bombay troops, and the tope of Sultaunpettah. Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe to 
command the detachment fur the Bombay post; Colonel Wellesley that of the tope, as 
being compose of his own people. Remained under t anxiety till near twelve at 
night, from the fear our ‘troops had fired on each other. Lieutenant-Colonel Shawe 
very soon reported himeelf in possession of the post; but a second firing commen 
and as he had previously sent to know what had e of the two native battalion 
I could not be satisfied but that, in the dark, they had mistaken each other. It prov 
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that all the firing was from the enem 

the whole night 

tion, to say he h 
into confusion and could not be for 
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h's maj aie to my tent i a good deal shot 


y 
Near twelve, Colonel Welles ey came to my tent in a deal of agita- 
ad not carried the tope. It proved that the 33d, with which he attacked, 
which was a great pity, as it must be particular- 
leasant to him. Altogether, circumstances considered, we got off v 


well. General 


un 
Baird s expedition of last night so far answered our expectations, as he fellin with a small 
em, 


of the enemy’s horse, and cut up eight or ten of t 
abel 7 trust. He missed 


paio o ma pane | 


i which will tend to prevent their 
his road ormin back, although one would 


e thought it impossible; no wonder night attacks so often 


“ 6th 


and Haly n’s corps, with the Scotch bri 


ril. Determined to mako another attack on the tops, Lisat. Colonel Bowser’s 
y 


de (suppurted e 26th dragoohs and 2d 


regiment native cavalry, on seeing the Sultan's cavalry appearing fron the fort), were des- 
tined to assist in this service, and, with scarcely any opposition, carried it. 


“© Sunday, the Tth. Yesterday evening walked down to the advanced post begs Bete 


Macleod. Found it very strong 


against so contemptible an enemy as we have to 
and such a3 may, with a little trouble, be mado very strong agai 
thus to find a good parallel prepared to our hands! The fort 


ainst any. How ‘fortunate 
a great deal yesterday, 


with no o'her effect than furnishing shet tous. A long line of cavalry seen coming out of 


the fort about twelve; reported at thr 


done. Great many of us much fatigued. 


fail; for no doubt there will 


by Colonel 

our right; and that he had therefore ordered the battalions we 

they were about, on the road which leads to Pe 

fast; but this cannot be their object; and moy wou d move more rapi 
t 


ellesley, to have come more 
apot of when looking what 
atam. Our foraging party coming im 
y than they have 
among the rest, very much relaxed 


80 
and weak. Our duties pretty severe; but if the whale is not —— on with vigor we shall 
more difficulties to overcome 


an we yet foresee. 


“ Monday, Sth. Visited the post taken possession of by Colonel — — on the 6th 


instant. 


vorable in tha: part fer keeping hold ef. 


ound it a continuation of the Nullah which makes Shawe’'s post, 
Directed 


ut not so fa- 


a burnt village, on a rise above the Nullah, 


tto be made the night hand post, by barriceding the streets and cutting down the walls to six 


feet, thickening 
the fort. Colonel Close brought Dallas and 


On the Pol aka. aay General Har- 

Tis directed three s taneous attacks 

to be made, with a view to drive the 

enemy from the whole line of his out- 

posts. That on the Sultaunpettah 

A was again emtrusted to Colonel 
ellesle 


7- On this occasion it was 
TE successful. The other 
columns likewise s in dis- 


lodging the enemy on the right and 
left, and by these assaults General 
Harris was enabled to occupy a strong 
connected line, formed chiefly by the 


m next the fort, and putting a banquette within. Brisk cannonade 


from 
art to speak about the bullock drivers, &c.” 
aqueduct, and anank from the 
river to the village of Sultaunpettab. 
We insert the following notes and 
letters, because they afford evidence 
of the general activity and vigilance 
displayed by Colonel Wellesley in the 
discharge of his duty. They are in- 
teresting, toa, as Colonel Gurwood 
justly observes, from the illustration 
they afford of the degree in which 
even the details of the army be com- 
— were conducted by General 
ris :— 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


~“ My Desa Siz, Camp, 6th April, 1799. 

“I find that by moving Malcolm's corps to the rear a little, and by an ar- 
rangement of my posts on my right and reas, I shall be able to protect Meer 
Allum, the brinjarrieg, the park, and the cavalry from any attempts that may 
be made by horse and rocket boys, which alone seem to me to be destined to 
annoy us in that quarter. 

“i shall now go out and see what support I can give to my post at Sultaun- 
pettah, and will report to you on my return. 

— Ta] am, dear Sir,” &c. 
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“ My pear Sm, Camp, 7th April, 1799. 
“I shall be much obliged to you if you will let me know whether you think 
the guards for the outposts.can now be reduced a little, as between foraging 
— and outline picquets we have not men enough left to give a relief. 
he outline picquets were not relieved this morning for want of men. You 
were talking yesterday of looking at these posts this afternoon, and if you 
have an inclination, I will go with you at any hour you may appoint. I think 
I can show you a situation where two embrasures ery be opened in the 
bank of the Nullah with advantage, and that would add to the strength of 


the : 
—* “I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


` “ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- General Harris. 


“ My pear Sir, 3 P. m., 7th April, 1799. 

“ A body of horse, of about seven or eight hundred, has „and is get- 
ting roun by my right and your rear. ey keep clear of our picquets, and 
are most probably a PTE T, 

A have some few straggling footmen with them, but I have seen no. 
infantry. 


“I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


t-My pear Ste, : Camp, 7th April, 1799. 

“F have the pleasure to inform you, that the foragers are coming in fast, 
well loaded with forage, and I have therefore ordered the battalion to stay 
where it is, ready to turn out, (as battalions are now scarce articles) not to 
move till further orders. 

The body of cavalry has passed our right flank, and seems inclining ra- 
ther to its left. It appears more likea line of march than a body intended 
for a coup de main, as there are with it bullocks and baggage of different 
kinds. At all events, it can do our right no harm, as, excepting by the high- 
road, which Malcolm’s corps will cover as soon as it will have moved, no ca- 


valry can approach us. 
. “Tam, my dear Sir, &c. 


“I see the cavalry has come more round our right, and I have therefore 
ordered the battalion on to the high-road, whence it will afford protection to 
the foragers coming in, as well as to the rear of our camp, should they be in- 
clined to molest it.’ 


u Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut..General Harris. 


“My pear Si Camp, 7th April, 1799. 
“I have drawn back the battalion, as the foragers are come in, and the 
cavalry have disappeared. As soon as Schoey’s brigade will have taken up 
its ground, we shall have four field-pieces, at least, bearin upon that road; 
when I shall have an —— of looking at it again. ji 
whether they will be sufficient, and what will. 
“ I have fourteen 6-paunders, of which eight are out of the lines at the out- 


posts and picquets. 


will let you know 


“I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 
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“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


u“ My pear Sm, 


Camp, 7th April, 1799, 


“Since I returned home, I have received a report from the outposts in Sul- 
taunpettah, that some infantry had passed this evening in the same direction 
in which the cavalry passed this morning ; and there are some persons in this 
an who say they saw guns pass likewise. 

“ I have not yet received a report from my picquets in my front; when I 


do, I will let you know what it is. 


“ At all events, I am prepared for him, if his attack is directed against this 
flank of your line, whether it be made by day or by night. I do not intend 


to relieve the out 


until after it is ascertained whether or not he intends to 


make his push here: if he does attack us here, he will probably attack the 
at the same time; and, in that case, we must depend upon your line 


outposts 
for the support of our posts. 


“I am, my dear Sir, &c- 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-Colonel Harris. 


u My DEAR Sir, 


Camp, 7th April, 1799. 


“The field officer of the day was at the picquet in my front till sunset ; saw 


cavalry pass, but no infantry or guns. 


“I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


The operations of the siege were 
pushed on with all practical expedi- 
tion. Seringapatam was not fortified 
according to the principles of Euro- 
pean science, but there were bastions 
connected by lofty straight walls of 
great strength and thickness. The 
north-western angle was selected as 
the chief point of attack. As the 
siege advanced, Tip made fresh 
overtures to General Harris, but these 
were rejected. Subsequently to the 


stances had come to the knowledge of 
Lord Wellesley, which made him de- 
cide on the utter subversion of the 
power of the Sultan. The sentence 
of deposition, therefore, had gone 
forth against Tippoo and his dynasty, 
and General Harris would listen to 
no terms short of unconditional sub- 
mission. The following letter will 
show that Colonel Wellesley took his 
full share of the labors of the 
siege :— 


commencement of the war, circum- 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.- General Harris. 


“ My pear Sir, 7 am. 3d May. 

“We did all our work last ay da except filling the sand-bags, which could 
not be done for want of tools: I shall have them filled in the course of this 
morning, and there will be no inconvenience from the delay, as it was not 
deemed advisable last night to do more than look for the ford; and it is not in- 
tended to doany thing to it until the night before it is to be used. Lieut. Lalor, 
of the 73d, crossed over to the glacis, I believe, on the left of the breach. He 
found the wall, which he believes to be the retaining wall of the glacis, seven 
feet high, and the water (included in those seven feet) fourteen mches deep. 
It is in no part more so, and the passage by no means difficult. Several other 
officers crossed by different routes, but none went so far as Lieut. Lalor. All 

in the practicability of crossing with troops. The enemy built up the 

breach in the night with gabions, &c., notwithstanding the fire which was 
kept up upon it. It was impossible to fire grape, as our working party was 
in front of the five-gun battery, from which alone we could fire, as we repair- 
ed the other. 

“ Lieut. Lalor is now on duty here with his regiment; but if you wish it, he 
will remain here to-night, and try the river again. 

“JT am, my dear Sir, &c. 
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“I have not heard any thing of the 12-pounders ordered to a new situation 


by the general orders 


On the 3d of May, the breach was 
reported to be practicable, and prepa- 
rations were made for the assault on 
the day following. In order to avoid 
exciting the suspicions of the enemy, 
the troops were stationed in the 
trenches before daybreak, though the 
time chosen for the attack was the 
hour which succeeds mid-day, when 
it is the uniform custom of natives of 
warm climates to indulge in a siesia. 
Experience had shown that the be- 
sieged were always more vigilant dur- 
ing the night than in the sultry period 


of noontide heat. 

The storming party, under com- 
mand of Major-General Baird,* con- 
sisted of 2,500 Europeans and 1,900 
native infantry. This force was di- 
vided into two columns. The right 
was commanded by Colonel Sher- 
brooke; the left by Lieut.-Colonel 
Dunlop. Each of these divisions was 
headed by a forlorn hope; that of the 
right, under Lieutenant Hill of the 
74th, and that of the left by Lieuten. 


yesterday.” 


ant Lawrence of the 77ih. Colonel 
Wellesley remained with his brigade 
in the advanced trenches, prepared to 
support the assault whenever his as- 
sistance might be required. 

At one o'clock, the silence that 
reigned in the trenches was broken by 
the voice of Baird:—*Come, m 
brave fellows,” he exclaimed, “ fol- 
low me, and show yourselves worth 
of the name of British soldiers!” The 
columns were instantly in motion ; 
this breach was carried after a short 
struggle, and the British color was 
— on the summit of it, by a 

rave sergeant of the forlorn hope, 
whose name was Graham. The left 
column encountered a more vigorous 
resistance. Traverses had been cut, 
and the enemy defended them suc- 
cessively with the most determined 
eat he The assailants were check- 
ed in their progress and in all proba- 
bility all their efforts to advance would 
have been unavailing, had not a nar- 
row opening, left for the passage of 


* We shall gratify thousands by giving hore the admirable Inscription (written by Theo- 
dore Hook) on the obelisk erected on the Hill of Tammy-Haslle, by Lady Baird. 


IN HONOR AND TO THE MEMORX OF 
GENERAL SIR DAVID BAIRD, 
BART., G.C.B. & K.C- 
THIS COLUMN WAS ERECTED 
A.D. 1832. 
TO INDOMITABLE COURAGE IN THE FIELD, 
HE UNITED 
WISDOM AND PRUDENCE 
IN THB COUNCIL. 
A BRAVE BUT GENEROUS ENEMY, 
HIS VICTORIES WERE EVER TEMPERED BY MERCY : 
AND WITH HIS ARDENT LOVE OF GLORY 
WAS BLENDED 
THB TENDEREST CARB FOR HIS GALLANT AND DEVOTED FOLLOWERS. 
THE DETAILS OF HIS PUBLIC SERVICES ARE RECORDED 
IN THB ANNALS OF HIS COUNTRY: 
HIG PRIVARE VIRTUES ARE EMBALMED IN THE HEARTS OF HIS FRIENDS; 
HONOR AND DUTY WERE THE GUIDING STARS OF HIS DESTINY : 
PIETY AND CHARITY THE LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS MIND. 


HE FELT NO JEALOUSIES. 


HE HARBORED NO RESENTMENTS. 


HE KNEW NO GUILE. 
IN THE LAND OP HIS FATHERS 
HE AT LAST FOUND 
REPOSE AND HAPPINESS IN DOMESTIC LIFE; 
FORGETTING THE CARES AND TURMOILS OF HIS EVENTFUL 
AND BRILLIANT CARBEB: 
AND IN THE EXERCISE OF EVERY SOCIAL AND CHRISTIAN VIRTUB, 
HE DIED BELOVED AND LAMENTED, 

A§ HE HAD LIVED 

HONORED AND RENOWNED. 
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the workmen, been fortunately disco- 
vered. By this, the traversers were 
flanked, and the enemy was driven 
from them with great slaughter. It 
was here that Tippoo fought, and by 
his presence animated the courage of 
the troops. He was a brave man, 
whose virtues and vices were alike 
barbaric, and it is impossible, we 
think, not to feel some interest in his 
fate. We are sure, therefore, our 
readers will thanks us for the follow- 
ing extract, from the admirable letters 
of Sir Thomas Munroe. 


te His repulse at Seringapatam seems to 
have discouraged Tippoo so much, that he 
gave very little interruption to the march of 
grand army. As it approached, he fell 
beck, and shut himself up in his capital, 
placing his dependence upon the seige bein 
raised for want of provisions in camp, an 
opon. a3 holding out till the Cauvery 
fil, and make the carrying on of 
any farther operations against it impracti- 
le. He seldom weat to his palace 
during the si but spent most of 
his time sitting behind a cavalier, or visit- 
ing the tts. He did not go towards 
the breton sta:e of it was concealed 
from him by his principal officers; but one 
of his servants, impatient at hearing the false 
reports brought to him, called out to him 
that there was a breach, and that it would 
soon be practicable. This intelli 


it with his own eyes; and therefore, on the 
following morning, which was that of the 
day previous to aseault, he went early 
to the spot; he viewed with amazement the 
eondition in which it was, he shook his 
head, but said nothing; he returned to his 
old station behind the cavalier, where he 
remained sullen and buried in thought, as 
if conscious that his doom was now 
seldom makin — inquiries — what 
was doing, and driving away with an angry 
answer whoever cits to ask him for or- 
ders. Bigot as he was, his apprehensions 
rendered him superstitious enough to induce 
him to invite the aid of Hindoo prayers 
and ceremonies to avert the evil which 
threatened him, and to call for a Hindoo 
astrologer to draw a favorable omen from 
the stars. With a man of this description 
he spent the last morning of his life; he 
desired him to consult the heavens. The 
man answered, that be had done so, aad 
that they were unfavorable unless peace 
was made. He was ordered to look 
again, but returned the same answer. Tip- 
poo gave him money, and desired him to 
y for him, and then drank water out of a 
ack siene as a charm against misfor- 
tune. 
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‘ When the assault commenced, he re- 
paired to the outer ramparts; but being 
driven from them, he fellas he was return- 
ing into the body of the place, in a passage 
under the inner rampart called the Water- 
Gate, his horse falling at the same time; and 
his palankee being thrown down, the road 
was up, and almost every soul in 
the gateway slain. Though he had got a 
wound in the leg, and two or three balls in 
the body, he was still alive, and continued 
in this state above an hour. One of his 
servants, Ragoo Khan, who lay wound- 
ed beside him, asked his leave once or twice, 
when parties of soldiers were passing, to 
discover him, but he always commanded 
him to be silent. At last a soldier who was 
passing in quest of plunder, and at whom it 
is said he attempted to cut, shot him 
through the head: the ball entered the right 
temple, and passed through the left jaw. 
It was for a ong time thought that he had 
concealed himself in the palace: and while 
parties were searching it to no purpose, in 
erder to put him to death for the murder of 
nine s who had fallen into his 
hands on the 5th of April, the Killedar re- 
pened that he had been seen lying in the 

ater-Gate. As it was now dark, a part 
was sent with lights to search for him. AL 
ter dragging out a great number of bodies, 
he was at last found half naked; he was 
known by his long drawers, and by some 
marks about his person. He was drawn 
from amidst a heap of slain, among whom 
his legs were twisted, and carried to the 
palace, where he was laid on a palankeen, 
exposed to view all next day, in order 
that no doubt might remain of his death; 
and in the evening he was buried with mil- 
itary honors in the cypress garden, by the 
side of his father. With him fell at once 
the whole fabric of his empire, for the very 
means he had taken to strengthen it hastened 
ita downfall.” 


After the capture of Seringapatam, 
Colonel Wellesley being the next for 
duty, assumed the command within 
the city. It need scarcely be stated, 
that he exerted his utmost efforts to 

revent pillage, and excess of every 

ind. Cowle* flags were displayed in 
every quarter of the town, and Colonel 
Wellesley went himself to the houses 
of the chief inhabitants with safe- 
guards. Several of the soldiers 
were executed for plunder, and the 
example was most salutary in its 
consequences. In a few days order 
was restored, and the inhabitants 
regained their confidence. We 
give several letters written at this 
time. 
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$ ii means truce, amnesty, protestion. 
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“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lteut.-General Harris. 


“My pear Sre, Ten a. m., 5th May. 

“ We are in such confusion still, that I recommend it to you not to come in 
till to-morrow, or, at soonest, late this evening. Before I came here, General 
Baird had given the treasure in charge to the prize agents. There is a guard 
over it, and it appears to be np 

“ As soon as | can find out where the families of the great men arc, I will 
send guards to take care of them. At present I can find nobody who can give 
me any information upon the subject. I have here now the 12th, 33d, and 

art ‘of the 73d, and the 2d of the 5th, 2d of the 9th, and 2d of the 7th. 
hese troops ought to be relieved this day as carly as possible by two regi- 
ments of Europeans and three of sepoys. 
“I am, dear Sir,” &c. 


«“ There are some tigers here, which I wish Meer Allum would send for, or 
else I must give orders to have them shot, as there is no food for them, and 
nobody to attend them, and they are getting violent.” 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


“ My pear Sir, Half-past twelve. 
“I wish you would send the provost here, and put him under my orders. 
— some of the plunderers are hanged, it is vain to expect to stop th: 
under. 
j “I shall be obliged to you, if you will send positive orders respecting the 
treasure. 
“I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


“Colonel the Hor. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


“ My pear Sir, Seringapatam, 5th May, 1799. 

“ Things are better than they were, but they are still very bad ; and until 
the provost executes three or four people, it is impossible to expect order, cr 
Indeed safety. ? 

“ There are, at this moment, sepoys and soldiers belonging to every regi- 
mentin our camp, and General Stewart’s in the town. 

“It would surely be advisible to order the rolls to be called constantly, ard 
to forbid any people to leave camp. 

‘For a few days likewise it would be very advisable that the officers of t'te 
army should suspend the gratification of their curiosity, and that none bat 
those on duty should come into the town. It only increases the confusiona d 
the terror of the inhabitants. Till both subside in some degree, we cannot 
expect that they will return to their habitations. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, &c. 


“ I hope the relief is coming, and that I shall soon receive orders respecti 1g 
the treasure.” 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Harris. 


My pear Sie, Seringapatam, 6th of May, 1799. 
“ Plunder is sind a the fires are all extinguished, and the inhabitants : re 
returning to their houses fast. I am now employed in burying the de.id, 
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which I hope will be completed this day, particularly if you send me all the 


pioneers. 

“It is absolutely necessary that you should immediately appoint a perma- 
nent garrison, and a commacding officer to the place; till that is done the 
people will have no confidence in us, and every thing must be in confusion. 
That which I arrange this day, my successor may alter to-morrow, and his 
the next day ; and nothing will ever be settled. A garrison, which would be 
likely to remain here, would soon make themselves comfortable, although it 
might be found convenient hereafter to change some of the corps first sent in ; 
but these daily reliefs create much confusion and distrust in the inhabitants ; 
and the camp is at such a distance, that it is impossible for the officers or 


soldiers, or sepoys, to get down their dinners. POORE 
* I shall be obliged to you, if you would order an`extra dram and biscuit for 
the 12th, 83d, and 73d regiments, who got nothing to eat yesterday, and 


were wet last night. 


_ “Ia hopes that you will attend to my recommendation to send a garrison 
in to-morrow, I will look out for a place to accommodate one or two battal- 
ions of Europeans, and three or four of sepoys. 


In pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion contained in the preceding let- 
ters, General Harris appointed a 
regular garrison for the captured city, 
and bestowed the command on Colo- 
nel Wellesley. The duties he was 
thus called on to perform were of a 
very complicated and delicate nature. 
The complete overthrow, not only of 
pos Govern but of his dy- 
nasty, the dispersion of all the 
public authorities, left him without 
subordinate functionaries, and made 
it necessary that he should regulate 
the details of every department. The 
office, therefore, was one evidently of 
the highest trust and responsibility ; 
and though Colonel Wellesley’s ap- 
pointment led to a remonstrance on 
the part of Sir David Baird, who con- 
sidered himself to possess a preferable 
claim, yet there can be no reason to 
doubt that General Harris, in ap- 
pointing Colonel Wellesley, was in- 
fluenced not only by the pyrest mo- 
tives, but the soundest judgment. 

Shortly after this period, a com- 
mission* was appointed by the Go- 
vernor-General, consisting of four 
members, Colonel Wellesley being 
one. The arrangements for the re- 
moval of the family of the late Sul- 
tan were particularly confided to Co- 
lonel Wellesley. “The details of 
this painful, but indispensable mea- 
sure,’ wrote the Governor-General 
in his instructions, dated 4th of June, 


“I am, my dear Sir,” &c. 


1799, “cannot be intrusted to any 
person more likely to combine every 
office of humanity, with the prudential 
precaution required by the occasion, 
than Colonel Wellesley ; and I there- 
fore commit to his discretion, activity, 
and humanity, the whole arrange- 
ment, subject always to such sugges- 
tions as may be offered by the other 
members of the commission.” 
Subsequently to the partition of the 
Mysore territory, Colonel Wellesley 
was appointed to command those por- 
tions of it which became subject to 
British authority. The command was 
an independent one, for he received 
orders direct from the supreme go- 
vernment, and made his reports to the 
same quarter. In forming arrange- 
ments to secure the iuternal tranquil- 
WW. of the ceded districts, Colonel 
— had full opportunity of dis- 
playing the sound judgment which al- 
ways distinguished him. He availed 
himself, whenever practicable, of the 
knowledge and experience of Tippoo’s 
former functionaries, by re-appoiating 
them to their offices; maintaining 
even them, at the same time, the strict- 
est vigilance. Under his superintend- 
ence, the comfort and prosperity of 
the people of the ceded provinces visi- 
bly improved, and his mild, firm, and 
impartial administration of their af- 
fairs, forming, as it did, a striking 
contrast to the tyranny under which 
they had formerly suffered, secur- 


= The members of the commission were Lieut.-General Harris, Colonel Wellesley, 
the Hon, H. Wellesley, and Lieut, Colonel Barry Cloee—Captain Malcolm and Cap- 


tain Munro were appointed secretaries, 
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ed him their gratitude. He per- 
sonally visited every part of the pro- 
vinces under his command, repaired 
roads and bridges, and opened new 
communications, whenever they pro- 
mised to be beneficial. In short, the 
prosperity of these provinces was pro- 
moted by every measure which a 
pore intellect, prompted by strong 
nevolence, could suggest. 

The tranquillity of Mysore, how- 
ever, was for a time prevented by the 
irruptions of a freebooting adventurer 
named Dhoondiah Waugh. This man 
was a robber, but any one forming an 
idea of his character and vocation 
from the petty villaniescommemorated 
in the Newgate calendar, or lives of 


the ——— would be grievously of the 


mistaken. European robbers are mere 
dealers in rapine by retail, and rarely 
rise to a dignity exceeding the murder 
and pillage of a. single individual or 
family. But Dhoondiah was a marau- 
deron a scale much’ more magnificent. 
He led to the task of plunder a body 
of 5000 horse, and laid whole provin- 
ces under contribution. In short, the 
individual in question was one of those 
adventurers who, in the East, have so 
often subverted empires and founded 
dynasties. In India nothing is more 
remarkable than the rapid growth of 
a predatory force. A single bold ad- 
venturer without property, save that 
of his horse and sword, often forms the 
nucleus for a whale army of free- 
booters. Dhoondish isa case in point. 
During the reign of Tippoe he com- 
mitted depredations in the Mysore, was 
madc prisoner, and subsequently liber- 
ated by the Sultan, on condition of 
serving in his army. Either from 
force or policy he submitted to the 
ceremonies of the Mahometan faith, 
but Tippoo having probably detected 
him in some treacherous project, or 
being suspicious of his fidelity, again 
secured his person, and after the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, he was found ìn 
a dungeon heavily ironed. By a most 
injudicious exercise of clemency all 
the prisoners were set at liberty with- 
out inquiry of any sort, and Dhoondiah 
fled, accompanied by other fugitives 
like himself,without a home, a country, 
ora master. With talent and energy 
sufficient to excite confidence in these 
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around him, he became leader of the 
lawless band, whosestrength was daily 
receiving fresh accessions. Herav- 
aged Bednore with great cruelty, and 
had already become of such import- 
lance, that two strong detachments of 
the army, commanded by Colonel 
Stevenson, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalrymple, were sent after. him. 
Dhoondiah crossed the Toombuddra, 
but not without the loss of 600 of his 
followers. Having entered the Mar- 
hatta territory, the pursuit was given 
up, as strict injunctions had been given 
that none of the Country’s troops 
should cross the frontier. 

At this period Colonel Wellesley 
was appointed to the chief command 
troops serving above the 
Ghauts,* and he immediately prepared 
to continue the hostilities against 
Dhoondiah, who still remained secure 
and unmolested in the Marhatta terri- 
tory, whence the Peshwah showed no 
disposition to dislodge him. On this 
state of things the resident at Poonah 
was directed to remonstrate, and en- 
deavor to gain the Peshwah’s consent 
to the entrance of the Company’s 
troops into the Marhatta territories in 
pursuit of his formidable marauder. 
After great difficulty, this consent was 
obtained, and Colonel Wellesley de- 
termined instantly to follow and at- 
tack him. He soon found, however, 
that the task of exterminating this 
band of ruffians was by no means an 
easy one. Thetroops were harassed 
by marches and counter-marches, and 
it required all the activity and perse- 
verance of Wellesley to bring the 
campaign to a successful conclusion. 

In June he crossed the Toombud- 
dra, and on the 21st carried Ranny 
Bednore by assault. He then pro- 
ceeded to clear the Nuggur country 
of Dhoondiah’s cavalry, after accom- 
plishing which, and receiving the su 
plies necessary for his army, he ad- 
vanced to Wirdah. On the llth of 
July, he crossed the river and construc- 
ted a redoubt for the protection of the 
boats, and the security of his commu- 
nication with the rear. Information 
having been received that Dhoondiah 
was advancing to offer battle, Colonel 
Wellesley occupied the town of Sava- 
nore, into which he threw his baggage 


+ Ghauts, ranges of mountains which separate the upper or table land in the Deccan 
and Mysore, from the lower countries bordering on the sea to the east and west. 
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and encamped in front of it. The kin 
of the two worlds, however (for suc 
was the title assumed by this most 
magnificent of cut-throats), after re- 
connoitring the position of his oppo- 
nent, did not venture to attack, but fell 
back to Hangal, whither on the 14th 
he was followed by the British. 
Dhoondiah, however, did not wait for 
their arrival, and when the town was 
carried by assault, he was found to 
have esca 
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pursuit to Luckmasur, but this town 
also had been abandoned by his majes- 
ty of the double hemisphere. The pur- 
suing army, therefore, retraced its 
steps to Savanore, which it reached on 
the 17th, and on the day following 
Colonel Wellesley effected a junction 
with the Marhatta force under Gock- 
lah. The following letters to Sir Tho. 
mas Munro, written in the unreserved 
confidence of friendship, continue the 
narrative of events, in a manner far 


Colonel Wellesley continued the more interesting to the reader. 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


“Dear Mcwno, Camp at Savanore, 20th July, 1800. 

“[ was joined last night by Gocklah’s cavalry, and expect to be joined this 
day by that under Chintamun Rao. This materially alters my situation as it 
stood in regard to Soonda. In order to get the corps from Hillcah, it must 
now come to me; and on its route, it may as well clear out Budnaghur, and 
all that country. I have sent orders — ; and if guns are wanted for 
Budnaghur, they will be furnished from a redoubt which I have upon the 
Werdah, which is about seven miles from Bancapoor. 

“Send orders by express to your people, to use every exertion to supply 
the wants of the corps, and afterwards the same exertions to forward supplies 
tomy troops. I wrote to Mungush Rao this day upon the en 

“ Believe me, yours most sincerely. 


“ P. S.—I have just received your letter of the 15th, and I shall be obliged 
to you if you will delay the sale of your rice for a short time.” 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-Colonel Close. 


Camp, right of the Malpoorba, opposite Manowly, 
“Drar Coronet, ; 3lst July, 1800. 
“I have the pleasure to inform you that I have struck a blow against 


Dhoondiah, which he will feel severely. After the fall of Dummul and Gud- 
duck, I heard that Dhoondiah was encamped near Soondootty, west of the 
Pursghur hill, and that his object was to cover the pesage of his baggage 
over the Malpoorba, at PAA I then determined upon a plan to attack 
both him and his baggage at the same time, in co-operation with Bowser, 
whose detachment, however, did not arrive at Dummul till the 28th, and was 
two marches in my rear; but I thought it most important that I should ap- 
proach Dhoondiah’s anny at all events, and take advantage of any movement 
which he might make. I accordingly moved on, and arrived on the 29th at 
Allagawaddy, which is fifteen miles from Soondootty, and twenty-six trom 
this place. I intended to halt at Allagawaddy till the 3lst, on which day I 
expected Colonel Bowser at Nurgoond ; but Dhoondiah broke up from Soon- 
dootty, as soon as he heard of my arrival at Allagawaddy, sent part of his 
army to Doodwaur, part towards Jellahaul, and part, with the baggage, to 
this place. I then marched on the morning of the 30th to Hoogurgoor, 
which is east of the Pursyhur hill, where I learnt that Dhoondiah was here 
with his baggage. I determined to move on and attack him. I surprised his 
camp at three o’clock in the evening, with the cavalry ; and we drove into the 
river or destroyed evety body that was in it, took an elephant, several camels, 
bullocks, horses innumerable, families, women, and children. The guns were 

e over, and we made an attempt to dismount them by a fire from this side; 

it was getting dark, my infantry was fatigued by the length of the march ; 
we lost a man or re and I saw plainly that we should not succeed ; I there- 
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fore withdrew my gur 3 tomy camp. Ido not know whether Dhoondiah was 
with this part of the a my; but I rather believe he was not. Bubber Jung 
was in the camp, put n his armor to fight, mounted his horse, and rode 
him into the river, ` 1ere he was drowned. Numbers met with the same 


te. 

« One tendah of bri arries, in this neighborhood, has sent to me for cowle, 
and I have got the fa: ly of a head brinjarry among those of several others. 
I have detained them but have sent cowle tothe brinjarry. I hear that every 
body is deserting Dhoo.adiah ; and I believe it, as my Mahrattas are going out 
this night to attack one of his parties gone towards Darwar. They were be- 
fore very partial tomy camp. I havea p'an for crossing some Europeans 
over the river to destroy the guns, which I am afraid I cannot bring off; and 
then I think I shall have done this business complctely. I am not quite cer- 
tain of success, however, as the river is broad and rapid. 

“ Believe me,” &c. &c. 


“ P, S.—I have just returned from the river, and have got the guns, six in 
number. I made the Europeans swim over to seize a boat. The fort was 
evacuated. We got the boat and guns, which I have given to the Mah- 
rattas.” 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


“ Dean Munro, Camp at Soondootty, let August, 1800. 
«I have received your letters of the 22d and 23d. I have sent orders to 
the commanding officers of Hullihull and Nuggur to furnish ammunition, in 
moderate quantities, on the requisition of your amildars ; in any quantities you 
please on your own. Do not press Hullihall too much, as I know they are 
not wellsupplied there. Take what you please from Nuggur. I have taken 
and destroyed Dhoondiah’s baggage and six guns, and driven into the Mal- 
— ere they were drowned) about five thousand people. I stormed 
ummul on the 26th of July. Dhoondiah’s followers are quitting him apace, 
as they do not think the amusement very gratifying at the present moment. 
The war, therefore, is nearly at an end, and another blow, which I am medi- 
tating upon him and his ba el in the Kittoor country, will most probably 
bring it to a close. I must halt here to-morrow, to refresh a little, havin 
- marched every cay since the 22d July ; and on the 30th, the day on which Í 
took his baggage, marched twenty-six miles, which, let me tell you, is no 
small affair in this country. 
« My troops are in high health and spirits, and their pockets full of money, 
the produce of plunder. 1 still think, however, that a store of rice at Hulli- 
hall will do us no harm; and if I should not want it, the expense incurred 


will not signify. ——— 


“ Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


“ Dear Munno, Camp at Kittoor, 7th August, 1800. 


“J arrived hereon the 5th. Dhoondiah had gone even to the sources of 


the Malpoorba, where he passed, and his baggage is following him. Colonel 
Stevenson is after them, und will cut off part of the tail, I hope. I have halt- 
ed here in the neighborhood of a bamboo jungle, to make boats, which I 
must have upon the river, in order to keep up my communication with my 
rear.” 


“ Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Munro. 


“Dean Munno, _ Camp on the Malpoorba, 16th August, 1800. 
“I wrote 1o fp on the 7th, and informed you of the manner in which 
Dhoondiah had escaped. A detachment from Stevenson’s corps followed his 


a — — oe — — 
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track, and the road was covered with dead eamels, bu Jocks, and people; but 
we got hold of nothing. Bowser has since crossed th river Malpoorba, and 
has advanced to Shawpoor ; and he tells me, that he "und many dead cattle 
and people of all ages and sexes on the road. The y “ple of the country be- 
yond Shawpoor plundered 4000 brinjarries. Iam r ., employed in — 
- the Malpoorba, and I hope to be prepared to advancé.“4 two or three days. 
shall leave something on this side, in case Dhoondia} ` hould double back.” 


1G 


“ Extract of a Letter from Colonel the Hon. A. Welle ty to Major Munro. 


“My pear Sm, Camp at Sellahaul, 1st Sept. 1800. 

“ Unfortunately the Malpoorba fell on the 24th ; and’Dhoondiah crossed it in 
that night and the next day, at a ford a little above the junction with the Kist- 
na. Lieut.-Colonel Capper was then at this place ; and although Ihad desired 
the Mahrattas to push on for the very place at which Dhoondiah paseed, and 
Colonel Capper entreated them to attend to the orders 1 hai! given them, and 

romised to follow with all expedition, they would not move from the camp. 

they had occupied that place, Dhoondiah could hot have passed there ; he 
must have returned to look for another ford higher up the river, and would 
then have fallen into my hands. He is gone towards the Nizam’s country ; 
and left behind him, on the north side of the Malpoorba, a tandah of ten thou- 
sand brinjarries, which I have got. I likewise took and destroyed five excel- 
jent guns and les, some ammunition, tumbrils (Company’s), arms, am- 
munition, &c. &c., which he had left in charge of the Jalloor poligar. 

he have crossed the river, and I am going to the Nizam’s country immedi- 
ately.” 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellsley to Major Munro. 


“Dean Monpo, Camp at Yepulpurry, 11th, September, 1800. 

“ I have the pleasure to inform you that I gained a complete victory yester- 
day, in @n action with Dhoondiah’s army, in which he was killed. His bod 
was recognised, and was brought into camp on a gun attached te the 19t 
dragoons. AfterI had crossed the Malpoorba, it appeared to me very clear, 
that if I pressed upon the King of the Two Worlds, with my whole force, on 
the northern side of the Dooab, his Majesty would either cross the Toom- 
buddra with the aid of the Patan chiefs, and would then enter Mysore; or he 
would return into Savanore, and play the devil with my peaceable commu- 
nications. I therefore determined, at all events, to prevent his majesty from 

tting those designs in execution ; and I marched with my army to ag- 

erry. I sent Stevenson towards Deodroog, and along the Kistna, to prevent 
him from sending his guns and baggage to his ally the Rajah of Soorapoor ; 
and I pushed forward the whole of the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body, between Stevenson’s corps and mine. 

“1 marched from Kanagherrry on the 8th, left my infantry at — and 

ed on with the cavalry only ; and I arrived here on the 9th, the in- 
fantry at Chinnoor, about fifteen miles in my rear. 

“The King of the World broke up on the 9th, from Malgherry, about 
twenty-five miles on this side of Raichore, and proceeded towards the Kistna ; 
but he saw Colonel Stevenson’s camp, returned immediately, and encamped on 
that evening about nine miles from hence, between this place and Bunnoo. I 
had early intelligence of his situation; but the night was so bad, and my 
horses so much fatigued, that I could not move. After a most anxious night, 
I marched in the morning, and met the King of the World with his army, 
about five thousand horse, at a village called Conahgull, about six miles from 
hence. He had not known of my being so near him in the night,—had 
thought that I was at Chinnoor, and was marching to the westward with the 
intention of passing between the Mabratta and Mogul cavalry and me. He 
drew up, however, in a very strong position, as soon as he perceived me ; and 
the victorious army stood for some time with apparent firmness. I charged 
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them with the 19th and 25th* dragoons, and the first and 2nd regiments of 
cavalry, and drove them before me till they cispersed, and were scattered over 
the face of the country. I then returned and attacked the royal camp, and 

ot possession of elephants, camels, baggage, &c. &c., which were still upon 
the ground. The Mogul and Muhratta cavalry came up about eleven o’clock ; 
and they have been employed ever since in the pursuit and destruction of the 
scattered fragments of the victorious army. 

“Thus has ended this warfare ; and I shall conimence my march in a day 
or two towards my own country. An honest killadar of Chinnoor had writ- 
ten to the King of the World by a regular tappal, established for the purpose 
of giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Nowly on the 8th, and at Chin- 
noor onthe 9th. His majesty was misled by this information, and was nearer 
me than he expected. The honest killadar did all he could to detain me at 
Chinnoor, but I was not to be prevailed upon to stop, and even went so far as 
to threaten to hang a great man sent to show me the road, who manifested an 
inclination to show me a good road to a different place. My own and the 
Mahratta cavalry afterwards prevented any communication between his Ma- 
jesty and the killadar. 

“The brinjarry bags must be filled, notwithstanding the conclusion of the 
war, as I imagine I shall have to carry on one in Malabar. 

“ Believe me,” &c. 


In the interest of the preceding let- 
ters will be found ample apology for 
the space we have devoted to them. 
On their contents it is unnecessary to 
offer any observations. The following 
extract of a letter, however, from Ma- 
jor (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, 


does so much honor to the writer, and 
shows so clearly the high estimate he 
formed of the imponan of the oper- 
ations against Dhoondiab, and the 
brilliance of the victory in which they 
terminated, that we insert it as a fit- 
ting termination to the present article. 


“ To Colonel Wellesley. 


“ Dear CoLone., 


Barkoor, 22d Sep. 1800. 


“I am sorejoiced to hear of the decisive and glorious manner in which you 
have tcrminated the career of the King of the World, that I can hardly sit 
still to write; I lose half the pleasure of it by being alone in a tent at a dis- 
tance from all my countrymen. On such an occasion one ought to be in a 
crowd, to see how every one looks and talks. I did not suspect when I left 
you in the Tappore, past two years ago, that you were so soon after to be 
charging along the Kistna and Toombuddra, murdering and drowning Assophs 
and Nabobs, and killing the King of the World himself. You have given us 
a very proper afterpiece to the death of the Sultan. A campaign of two 
months finished his empire. and one of the same duration has put an end to 
the earthly grandeur, at least, of the Sovereign of the Two Worlds. Had you 
and your regicide army been out of the way, Dhoondiah would undoubtedly 
have become an independent and powerful prince, and the founder of a new 
dynastry of cruel and treacherous Sultans, but Heaven had otherwise or- 
dained, and we must submit.” 





* Afterwards the 22d light dragoons. 
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LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, AND FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER, PROFES- 
SOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, AT BERLIN. 


Doers the reader ask what these two 
names have to do with each other! 
What possible connection can subsist 
between the revolutionist, the demo- 
— Prince, F r Seager — 

t great military usurper who 
turned a republic into an empire, and 
the loyalissimus Protessor of History, 
&c., at the Berlin University? These 
are fair and reasonable questions, 
which we might be perplexed to an- 
swer satisfactorily, had we not, in the 
years of our youth, of our inquisitive 
idleness, attended some few courses of 
natural — From our recol- 
lection of the physical experiments we 
then wi we derive the explana- 
tion of the obecure metaphysical im- 
pulse that induced the combination, 
which is this: e enprene that the 
names or individualities in question, 
appear in conjunction, actuated by 

same principle upon which bodies, 
in opposite states of electricity—posi- 
tive and negative, vitreous and resi- 
nous, or whatever bethe proper terms 
in these days of ever changing nomen- 
clature—irresistibly attract each other. 
If we keep clear of those common- 
place contrasts, the idiot and the ge- 
nius, the honest man and the knave, 
&c., where shall we find any more 
striking than that presented by Lucien 
Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 
Professor Von Raumer ? 

The Prince—for we, who are nei- 
ther republicans nor equalitarians, 


social station.—The Prince, then, born 
a Corsican noble, was, as he him- 
has told us, a boyish democrat ; 
and, although the horrors of the French 
Revolution speedily di him 
with democracy, he remained—to us, 
who saw him indistinctly looming in 
the distance, through the bewilderi 
mists of blood, a very prosopopoeia o 


Jacobinism—he remained really a stur- 
dy republican, through all the allure- 
ments of power tempting him during 
his brother’s empire—which empi 
despite his opposition thereto, he still 
affects to re and justify as a mere 
temporary dictatorship, necessary to 
make an end of the Revolution and its 
woes—through, what might be harder 
to resist, a seemingly ardent love for 
that imperial brother’s person, admir- 
ation of his genius, and proud delight 
in his triumphs; and his brother’s fall 
having, naturally enough, generated 
no love of legitimacy, he remains a 
conscientious republican to the pres- 
ent day. Yet this republican Bonaparte 
frankly declares, both in his memoirs,* 
and in a pamphlet,t published last 
year, that, upon visiting, or rather 
residing in England, he discovered a 
utional monarchy to be nearly 
the best of republics. Not a constitu- 
tional monarchy after the fashion of 
that of the Barricades, where the an- 
tagonist principles of monarchy and 
democracy being placed in the lists for 
a combat à l’outrance, one or the other 


must gain a decided victory, but our 
English, old-fashioned, Magna Charta- 


constitutional monarchy, wherein a 
powerful hereditary peerage balances 
and controls alike the crown and an 
elective House of Commons; which 
Lucien Bonaparte considers to form 
the true and proper republican insti- 
tutions, such as they must be, to en- 
circle, temper, and support a kingly 
crown. 
Now, though our own original pre- 
ions were, we need hardly say, 
unfavorable to Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, to the brother of 
the ambitious conqueror and tyranni- 
cal enslaver of the Continent, to the 
republican who accepted tie title of 
prince, let us frankly add that this is 
what we like—a boy passionately 
impelled by the passions and preju- 
dices rife during his boyhood,—a man 
thinking for himself—right or wrong, 
—adhering to the opinions he has 
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adopted — good report and evil 
report, through temptation and perse- 
cution, and preserving through the 
whole, even to an age but too often 
hard and cold, the feelings of human 
nature and of early family affection. 

Turn we now, although we have not 
by any means done with his republic- 
an Imperial Highness, to his opposite 
pole, the Berlin Professor. 

Friedrich Von Raumer is, we appre- 
hend, best known in this country by 
those letters upon England, upon the 
social condition and political institu- 
tions of the English nation,* which 
Mrs. Sarah Austin has translated for 
the benefit of such of her countrymen, 
as not knowing, need to be made ac- 
quainted with themselves. No small 
portion of the mass, we apprehend, 
therefore, will be entitled to claim her 
services, and we trust equally able and 
willing to remunerate there But had 
these letters upon England been all 
Herr Von Raumer had written, had we 
known him only as a loyal Prussian 
legitimatist, queerly metamorphosed 
into an English Radical, of a surety 
we should never have devoted even 
these few lines to commemorate his 
mistakes and misrepresentations ; nor, 
even had the contrast he offers to Lu- 
cien Bonaparte provoked a smile, as 
it occurred to us, should we have 
dreamed of placing his name side by 
side with that of the really able 
Prince. But Raumer is more than an 
observer of England through the spec- 
tacles or the eyes of Mrs. Austin and 
the Whig Ministry. He is a diligent, 
lucid, and judicious historian, and, as 
such, necesssarily attracts our atten- 
tion, professing ourselves, as we do, 
zealous loyers of history. 

Professor Raumer first became 
known to us as the diligent writer of 
a voluminous and valuable history of 
the Hohenstauffen or Swabian empe- 
rors.t Upon the laborious research, 
the critical acumen, and the general 
historical talent displayed in this per- 
formance, it is needless for us to en- 
large. It is a work of too great mag- 
nitude to be incidentally discussed ; 
and its merits and defects have long 
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since been made known to the British 
public by two elaborate critiques— 
written, as we have understood, b 
critics totally unconnected with eac 
other ; the first in the pages of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, the other, 
some years later, in those of the Quar- 
terly Review. The ny point connect- 
cd with this history that we, at pres- 
ent, feel ourselves called upon to no- 
tice, is the conservative, or rather le- 
gitimatist character which it every 
where discovers. The first of the two 
reviewers alluded to, has observed that 
Raumer is one of the very few modern 
historians who favor the Ghibellines ; 
and he does this, not only with regard 
to Germany, where the question lay 
only between rival families, or, at 
most, between the empire and the Pa- 
pal See; but with regard to Italy, 
where even we, who profess ourselves 
Ghibellines, must acknowledge that it 
bore the appearance gf lying between 
liberty, or at least independence, and 
a foreign yoke. We say bore the ap- 
pearance, because we think with the 
reviewer, that, inasmuch as the Ger- 
man Emperors were, or claimed to be 
Emperors of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and were certainly the regular and 
lawful successors of Charlemugne, Ita- 
ly was not only an integral, but the es- 
sential part of their empire, Germany 
being the accessary. Still, the fact be- 
ing that those emperors were Germans 
who, with the exception of Frederick 
II., and, perhaps, of his father Hen 
VI., resided almost entirely in their 
native Germany, visiting Italy only in 
pomp, to receive the Imperial crown, 
or in arms to assert their authority, the 
feudal and federal connection of the 
Peninsula with the empire bore, to 
superficial observers, the character of 
subj panoe to a foreign yoke. The 
Guelph insurrection of the Lombard 
cities against Frederic Barbarossa was 
in many respecis, analogous to that of 
the Anglo-Americans against the dis- 
tant mother country ; it was the insur- 
rection of conscious strength, deemed, 
in the case of the Lombards somewhat 
rashly, equal to the maintenance of 
independence against a remote sove- 
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Jn As such remote sovereign must, 
in the nature of things, govern his more 
distant subjects less paternally, less ju- 
diciously than those immediately un- 
der his own eye—especially in early 
times of imperfect communication— 
the insurgents had plausible if not suffi- 
cient grounds to allege in their justifi- 
cation. And thus, although it be mere 
school-boy declamation to revile the 
two Frederics as ambitious and usurp- 
ing conquerors, it is very natural that 
enthusiastic lovers of liberty should 
passionately embrace the Guelph 
cause, the cause of fair and polished 
Italy, against barbarous Germans. 
Raumer in his history, on the con- 
trary, pleaded the cause of lawful so- 
vereignty cgainst insurgents for liber- 
ty and independence. Now, whatever 
such conduct might have implied in a 
politician, we viewed it only as the con- 
duct of a man of letters, and as such 
it appears to us, in the midst of the 
march of intellect, of schoolmasters 
abroad, of la jeune France, of das 
junge Deutschland, and what not, as 
a remarkable instance of moral 
courage, and we inquired who this 
bold advocate of legitimate authori 
might be. We learned that Friederic 
Ludwig George Von Raumer was a 
Prussian of noble family, who had 
been destined and trained for official 
life, for the career of a statesman, had 
early m>rited and obtained the good 
opinion of his superiors ; and had held 
various smali posts ; and was so favor- 
ed by Prince Hardenberg, that he 
received him into his family, as well 
as office, in order to fit him for the 
highest ‘stations, and that his passion 
for historical studies had induced 
him to abandon these flattering pros- 
pects, and solicit, in lieu of a ministe- 
rial portfolio in reversion, and some 
under-secretaryship in possession, the 
appointment of professor of history at 
University of Breslau, which uni- 
versity he has since quitted for that 
of Berlin. We likewise learned that 
the King of Prussia, with a truly 
royal patronage of learning, when 
Raumer’s historical labors require 
that he should travel in search ef in- 
formation, not only gives him leave of 
absence from his professional duties, 
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but defrays the expense of his 
joumey. 

These details, at once so charac- 
terestic of the enthusiastic Teutonic 
nature, and sostrikingly discrepant, as 
well from old German feudalism as 
from continental passion for office, 
certainly did not lessen our interest in 
the noble historian, and we looked 
with confident desire for more fruits 
of his diligence. Some few publications 
of his appeared, we believe, from time 
to time, which did not reach us, but 
the year 1831 gave birth to two works, 
which we eagerly sought. These 
were two sets of letters from Paris, the 
one relative to the dead, the other to 
the living.* 

The former of these sets of letters, 
which though last published—in fact 
written after the Professor’s return to 
Berlin—we mention first, both because 
it was the first of the two that we saw 
and because it constitutes a part of his 
historical labors, and is known to the 
English public, as translated by Lord 
Francis Egerton, under the title of 
“Illustrations of the History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.’ 
Of these historical letters à? will, 
therefore, suffice to observe, ¥éneral- 
ly, that they contain the fruits of Rau- 
mer’s researches in the Parisian li- 
braries, materials upon which to form, 
or by which to rectify historical opi- 
nions, but which to our old-fashioned 
notions, would have been more fitly, 
though perhaps less lucratively, incor- 
porated in the notes or appendix to Rau- 
mer’s history, now in course of pub- 
lication, for the sake of which he 
sought them, than in this independent 
form. In these Berlin letters, how- 
ever, we still find, as far as the nature 
of the anomalous composition or rather 
compilation, admits, the same ultra- 
conservative disposition to defend all 
lawfully constituted authoritiesagiinst 
insurrection and innovation, which 
first attracted our noticc, Thus the 
historian has discovered and published 
documents justifying Philip II. of 
Spain from the accusation under which 
he had long labored, of havin 
poisoned his eldest son and his thir 
wife. This eldest son, begging par- 
don of all the poets who have sung 
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the virtues and mourned the fate of 
Don Carlos, from Otway, Schiller, 
and Alfieri, down to their latest suc- 
cessor, our tragical Home Secretary, 
appears to have been, if not actually 
an idiot or a maniac, a youth whose 


penon were extravagant and un- ing 


ridled to adegree so nearly approach- 
ing to frenzy, as clearly made it the 
duty of the king, if he could not cure 
him, to exclude him from the succes- 
sion, for the sake of the millions of 
subjects who might otherwise have 
been the victims of his follies and vices. 
Don Carlos further appears to have 
died in confinement of a fever brought 
on by his own intemperance. If 
Philip II. were jealous of his French 
Queen, it must surely have been with 
some one more captivating in mind 
and body than her stepson. 

The second set of Parisian Letters, 
entitled “ Lettcrs from Paris in 1830,” 

rofesses to be a collection of the 
etters written by Herr Von Raumer 
to his family and friends, communi- 
cating to him his opinions relative 
to the manners, literature, theatres, 
philosophy, religion, and politics of 
the Ftehch metropolis, as he found 
them, “during a residence of five 
months, four of which immediately 

receded the notorious, if not glorious, 
Three Days, during which days he 
was absent upon excursion. 

In these letters we could not but 
observe some little inconsistency in the 
writer’s political opinions as they re- 
fer to the pan or the present, to Ger- 
many, perbaps we should say Prussia, 
and every other part of the habitable 
globe. Here we found that the his- 
torian who justified the most severe 
and arbitrary measures of Frederic 
Barbarossa, who considered the strug- 
gle of the Lombard cities for liberty 
and independence as rank rebellion, 
viewed his Gallic contemporaries with 
different eyes, reprobated, as blind 
and lawless obstinacy, Charles X.’s 
endeavors to maintain the ministers 
of his own choice, thought the French 
would have been justificd in every 
measure of passive resistance, such as 
non-payment of taxes, and the like, 
and that they took a perhaps wiser, 
because more quickly decisive course, 
in the very active resistance of the 
Three Days. Nay, we found an ob- 
scure intimation of treachery towards 
his master on the part of Marmont, 
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unaccompanied by any intimation of 
distaste or disapprobation. 

Still Raumer was evidently yr 
rted under this slight attack of the 
beralist epidemic by innate habitual 
German sound sense and right feel- 
a saw the — par 
ties of the opposition and the people, 
as well as these: of the Government. 
He condemned and ridiculed the 
Brussels parody of the Parisian Three 
Days—he laughed at the arrogance 
of the Belgians, who, always subject- 
ed to a foreign yoke, always intolerant 
Catholics, affected to look down upon 
the long self-emancipated Protestant, 
all-tolerant Dutch, as slaves, tyrants, 
and bigots. He saw that, not in 
Prussia only, but every where, the 
spirit is more important than the form 
of a government. Nay, he even car- 
ried this monarchical opinion too far, 
at least for us, who incline to think 
that moderately free forms may gra- 
dually generate a free spirit. We 


shall extract a few — to this 
etters, partly as 


effect from the Paris 
an apology for our own individual 
foible for an author who could write 
the letters from England, and partly 
as a contrast to, and a sort of correc- 
tive of some of the absurdities which 
actually astounded us as we perused 
those English letters. In a letter, 
dated March 13th,1830, he says, speak- 
ing of the King of the then undivided 
Netherlands, not without truth per- 
haps, but somewhat reminding us of 
the well-known professional defensive 
suggestions of the tanner, woolstapler, 
é&c. of the besieged town. 

“Tt were more effective against the 
evil [of factious clamor] than cen- 
sors, juries, or punishments, did go- 
vernments understand how to gai 
the good opinion and active services 
of the better literati. Whilst every 
pert jackanapes writes against them, 
they most mistakenly hold it super- 
fluous to employ a single well-dis- 
posed author to develope and defend 
the better cause. Every where sol- 
diers more than enough, but no in- 
tellectual champions.” * * * 

“ March 29.—I maintained against 
V., that every nation required its own 
appropriate guarantees of liberty, and 
that the abstraction which sought to 
establish every where the same forms, 
directions, and instruments, fall into 
inanity and perversion. * * * 
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u June 22.—I believe that the false 
overweight, the immoderate irritabi- 
lity and restlessness of the democratic 
element in the legislature, can be les- 
sened and cured only by giving a 
greater scope and influence to this 
same democratic element in its proper 
lower sphere. Municipal and provin- 
cial councils draw off the blood from 
the head, and again prepare it to re- 
turn thither in due and moderated cir- 
culation. Extravagant as it may 
sound, I am convinced that, in France, 
the strengthening of this right demo- 
cracy would produce a a wholesome 
weakening of the diseased and dan- 
gerous democracy, and that all else is 
quackery, which will not effect the 
desired object.” * * * 

“A 7 (after the glorious days). 
—Some four hundred people, not 
rabble, mostly studeats and youths of 
that class, made their way into the 
Chamber of Deputies. They de- 
manded, not merely the expulsion of 
the Villele Peers from the Chamber 
of Peers, but the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage, and of all privileges 
whatever. One party among the De- 

uties would gladly have employed 
orce against these riotous reformers. 
But how can you on Friday punish 
as rioters the very A pan whom on 
Tuesday you extolled as the deliverers 
of their country, as patterns for all 
nations and all times? * * * What 
is worse is that some of the Deputies 
sided with the four hundred politi- 
cians, and thus further encouraged 
them. Others argued against their 

This is followed by such an anti- 
democratic argument, which, whether 
original or condensed from those of 
the more rational Deputies, it were 
superfluous to extract. We shall end 
these specimens of our historian’s still 
remaining good sense, even whilst 
laboring under the revolutionary 
contagion in the years 1830 and 1831, 
with a that contains a sort of 
political confession of faith, as also 
what may be called a prophetic fore- 

ight of the results of the Three 
orious Days to French liberty, the 
writer of which we should never have 
conceived obaoxious to the Radical 
or Reform fever, at least to the degree 
to which he has since sickened of it. 
With respect to prescient apprehen- 
sions expressed, it will be remember- 
ed, that, even in 1832, when the book 
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was published, Louis Pailippe was 
far from having attained to his present 
despotic power. 

“ Sept. 8.—Through their revolu- 
tions, for and by main force the 
French have reached the highest grade 
of legal institutious, and have tri- 
umphed over the absolutists of the 
school of main force. Should they, 
in the arrogance of victory, sink back 
into that region, the fault will be 
theirs, and will not fail of its punish- 
ment. But I deny that they have now, 
with all their thinking and doing, esta- 
blished themselves upon the pinnacle 
of social civilization. That king and 
people can grow together, blending into 
one existence, that free gifts and sacri- 
fices can be of greater worth than ne- 
gative opposition, that the fructifying 
sun of love can and must shine upon the 
defensive pillar of law and right, these 
are things which, to them, appear in- 
credible, impossible. Even the most 
judicious of the Doctrinaires would 
fain hammer their edifice together out 
of more tangible materials. Thus, in 
our father-land, the life and existence 
of king and people are actually estab- 
lished im a loftier holier region. 
There, monarch and citizen—like hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, bro- 
tners, or sisters—ask not about their 
rights whilst love reigns. Yet it is 
true that should, which God forbid! 
our nation become seditious, or a king 
tyrannical, we might find that the 
legal element was inadequately deve- 
loped in our political life.” 

Who would not, from all this, have 
inferred, as we did, that, in the eyes 
of Professor Von Raumer, the mixture 
of chartered rights and constitutional 
feelings, such as it existed in this 
country before we were seized with 
the mania of improvement, would ap- 
pear to be the true and just medium be- 
tween French theory and German 
sentiment? But before we proceed 
either to speak of our disappointment 
in this respect, or further to trace our 
Professor’s literary career, we feel 
tempted to say a word or two upon 
the purty designation, Doctrinaire, re- 
specting which, some of our readers 
may possibly be as much mistaken and 
perplexed as we ourselves were,French 
scholars as we fancy ourselves, until 
we were enlightened by a French 
friend. We had imagined that doc- 
trinaire must answer to theorist; and 
there we were in the right, but even 
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by that just conclusion we were mis- 
led, inasmuch as a French theorist is 
altogether different from an English 
theorist. We Britons are accustomed 
to call him a theorist who logically 
carries out his principles or opinions, 
unalloyed, to their impracticable ex- 
tremes. Now, in France, such ex- 
tremes are held to be what is most 
natural and simple ; hence, in poli- 
tics, despotism and republicanism are 
thought plain, natural opinions, whilst 
the theorist, the doctrinaire, is the 
philosophical politician, who endea- 
vors to steer betwixt those extremes, 
taking the good, and shunning the 
evil of of both. Should we then trans- 
late a doctrinaire a practical man? 

To return to our professor. When 
the letters from Paris, written at Ber- 
lin, were published, he applied himself 
sedulously to the composition of his 
second, and far more considerable his- 
torical work, the necessary prepara- 
tion for which had called him to Paris. 
This is a History of Europe, from the 
end of the 15th century, of which five 
volumes have now appeared, reaching 
littie beyond the middle of the 17th 
century, consequently about half, and 
that the least complicated half of the 
whole undertaking. Of the research 
and labor requisite for the compo- 
sition of such a history —as Rau- 
mer writes history—not superficially, 
compe oe from a few popular histo- 
rians in the several countries, but with 
deep and patient investigation of all 
sources of information, and with as pa- 
tient, almost as toilseme, and more 
arduous, critical comparison of the col- 
lected materials and clashing state- 
ments, it is impossible to think, with- 
out feeling profound respect for 
the author who devotes his time, 
thought, his very life to such a task. 
Of the history itself we shall not 
here speak further; it is yet, more 
than his History of the Hohenstauf- 
fens,a work far too important to be 
criticised incidentally, and we need 
not say that we have here neither 
space nor time to discuss its charac- 
ter as it ought to be discussed. Be- 
stdes, as with respect to the past, the 
writer's political views are unchanged, 
this history scarcely comes within the 
subjects here treated; and it will be 
enough to say thai it fully confirms 
our original respect for the historian 
of the Hohenstauffen Emperors. 
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Nearly two years ago, the same pur- 
suit of historical information, that took 
Herr Von Raumer to Paris in 1830, 
brought him to London, to explore 
the British Museum, and the State 
Paper Office. He there reaped a har- 
vest as abundant as the former, and 
used his London in the same cxtra- 
ordinary way as his Parisian har- 
vest ; to wit—he published two more 
volumes of appendix, as an indepen- 
dent book. All we shall further 
observe, relative to this portion of 
his visit, dedicated to old MSS. ant 
their repositories, is, that Raumer’s 
physical sensibility to heat and cold 
strikes us as somewhat peculiar. In 
the Bibliothèque du Roi, at Paris, 
which is never warmed save by the 
summer’s sun, as Raumer himself 
complainingly states, the historian had 
caught a cold, so violent, that produc- 
ing intestinal inflammation, it had 
nearly terminated his labors with bis 
life; and in his letters from London, 
he speaks of similar perils, from the 
yet colder po HA of the read- 
ìng-room at the British Museum, as 
having been avoided only by vigilant 
watchfulness over his sensations, and 


hurrying away from this scene of 


chilly danger when they indicated 
cause of apprehension. Now, as the 
said reading-room is heated through- 
out the season by a hot air apparatus, 
and that toa degree which we, indi- 
vidually, have often found inconve- 
nient, and which induces a universal 
uncloaking of the readers, we know 
not how to explain our Professor’s 
chilliness, unless we suppose that, ha- 
ving heard much, both of the supe. 
rior liberality of all French public 
establishments, and of the alleged illi- 
berality of the English, he took it for 
granted that our reading-room must 
be the coldest, and shivered, as some 
have died, under sensations originat- 
ing solely in a prepossessed, prejudic- 
ed imagination. 

But it is of bis letters concerning 
living England, of the impression pro- 
duced by the appearance of this coun- 
try upon the loyal Conservative Prus- 
sian, 80 different from that which our 

revious knowledge of his opinions had 
ed us toanticipate, from that which the 
very same appearances produced upon 
the Republican brother ofthe England- 
hating Emperor Napoleon, that we are 
to speak, our object being to solve, if 
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possible, the mystery of such incon- 
sistency. Perhaps one word may ex- 
laia the difference last mentioned. 

e Prince of Canino resided long, 
observed, and thought for himself ;— 
tbe Berlin Professor But let 
state facis rather than pronounce 
judgment, and the same explanation 
may help us to read both riddles. 

e know that Herr Von Raumer 
came hither strongly recommended to 
the fair and talented translator of 
Prince Puckler Muskaw ; that he was 
by her introduced to all the Whig 
literati, to all the Whig Mecenases, 
to whom her pen and her politics had 
introduced herself; and, moreover, 
from his Paris letters, that at bro 
a temperament not uneusceptible of the 
influences, skiey and other, amongst 
which fate might chance to throw him. 
All this we kuew before hand. Ne- 
vertheless, we felt that we were so 
thoroughly acquainted with the histo- 
rian’s politi rinciples and senti- 
ments, even as they appear in those 
very Paris letters, that we could not 
entertain a doubt but that our consti- 
tutional monarchy, such as it once was, 
must be so exactly to his taste, unless, 
indeed, he should think it too free, too 
democratic, that we opened his Eng- 
land im Jahre 1835, anticipating re- 
pen of every recent change which 

tended to assimilate this country 
to theorizing, centralizing France. 
What words can express our surprise, 
when instead, we read, as the fruits of 
the Professor’s own inquiries and ob- 
servations, a speech of my Lord John 
Russell’s upon one political question, a 
speech of Mr. Spring Rice’s upon an- 
other, a speech of Mr. Poulett Thomp- 
son upon a third, &€. &c., merely a 
little Germanized, and not a single 
word or remark that could be called 
Sagon i if we except the Mad MI 

idea of dering justice to Ireland, by 
converting every starving cottager into 
an independent land proprietor ; 
that is to say, robbing Peter not to 
pay, but to give alms to Paul? 

h, then, the word of the enigma 
simply this, that Raumer had no time 
to observe for himself relations and 
conditions that lie less upon the sur- 
face here than in France, and therefore 
listened instead of looking? If so, of 
England in 1835 not another word; 
for why should we trouble ourselves 
io take at second-hand, in German or 
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English, translated back from German 
into the original language, if not into 
the original words, what we can so 
oasi y ce spick and span new, from 
tho Whig statesmen and orators, and 
ladies and gentlemen, from whom 
Professor Von Raumer received his 
observations, views, and opinions! 

Will it be asked, why, then, have we 
written so much about this Prussian, 
we must not, will not say rat, but se- 
duced changeling? For two or three 
reasons—First, we wished to explain 
and excuse, to those who knew nothin 
else of Herr Von Raumer, our regar 
and respect for an author who could 
write such silly letters; secondly, we 
wished to show the inconsistency of 
his objectionable, borrowed opinions, 
with thoee which are the offsprin 
of his own unbiassed intellect; an 
lastly, and chiefly, we were moved 
by a patriotic desire to point out to 
the Conservatives of England a strik- 
ing illustration of the remarks con- 
tained in the first extract we made 
from the Paris Letters. Alas! We 
doubt no Tory Lords were duly im- 
pressed with the necessity of enlisting 
on their side the opinions and active 
exertions of the able Berlin Professor. 
We doubt no Tory Ladies wooed 
him to their brilliant soirées, or, if 
they sent the foreigner an “ At Home,” 
troubled their heads about him, be- 
yond the reception, smile, and wel- 
come, when he came. And lo! the 
result! Professor Von Raumer, dur- 
ing the few hours which, for two or 
three months, he daily dedicated to the 
business of — understanding, 
and appreciating England and the 
English, could observe and think onl 
by the organs of his Whig friends, ad- 
mirers, and instructors. May Tories 
profit by experience, and not in future 
make over learned foreigners wholly 
to Whigs and Radicals! 

Let us now turn to a more gratify- 
ing theme; the views of the able Re- 
publican whoso differently appreciates 
this country—whose political opinions 
have been so materially modified by 
his observations of England and the 


English. 

Having already contrasted him as a 
politician with Professor Von Rau- 
mer, and that under various aspects, 
we should now speak of the Prince of 
Canino as an author. But various 
difficulties start up in our way. 
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this capacity he was first known to us 
as a poet, and as such we wish not to 
speak of him. Weare no admirers 
of French poetry, revolutionary or 
monarchical, romantic or classic. 
We must even confess a lurking sus- 
picion that the French language, so 
superlatively colloquial, is utterly in- 
capable of genuine poetry; for 
which reason we frankly challenge 
ourselves as unfit to sit in a poetic 
jury upon the Prince of Canino’s 
Charlemagne, and, we believe, other 
epics. 

As a prose writer we know him 
chiefly by the already mentioned vo- 
lume of memoirs lately published, and 
which, we must confess, whilst afford- 
ing us very considerable satisfaction, 
has likewise occasioned us much dis- 
appointment. We had impatiemly 
awaited these promised memoirs, in 
which we had expected to find Lucien 
Bonaparte’s version of the 18th Bru- 
maire—his views respecting his bro- 
ther’s conversion of the republican 
consulate into the empire; further, 
respecting this same brother’s policy, 
domestic and foreign ; and when this 
first volume was placed in our hands, 
we read on, Py looking for 
the writer’s —— announced 
comparison of the 18th Brumnire and 
its results with the Three July Days 
and their results. We reached the 
end of this first volume, and found that 
all these objects of historical, political, 
and literary desire were to occupy the 
second volume. We asked for the 
second volume, and behold you it 1s 
to be published or not, perhaps written 
or not, according as the reading world 
shows itself ileserving thereof by Hs 
reception of this first volume, which 
stops immediately prior to Napoleon’s 
return from Egypt. 

What is this as a contribution to 
the history of our times? What is it 
as a literary composition? A mere 
exposition of the subject of the great 
drama, scarcely entering upon le 
neud de l'intrigue—a fragment. How 
should we form a critical or historical 
opinion upon such a fragment? We 
cannot even attempt so vague a task, 
and shall merely select a few detached 

ges out of this first volume, illus- 
trative of the Prince of Canino’s poli- 
tical opinions, as modified by, or 
educed from, the evils, the vicissitudes, 
the catastrophes that he has witnessed 
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—in which he has participated. Those 
opinions, we would fain Lope, consi- 
dering the democratic character, and 
Bonapartean blood of the writer, may 
not be without weight with such poll- 
ticians as would scoff at Tory reason- 
ings as the drivellings of dotage, or 
the empty and unmeaning words of 
ny poerey or tyranny. 
he first passage we select may be 

no unuseful lesson to well-meaning 
incipient demagogues touching the 
sceductions of popularity, the unantici- 
pated influence which the passions of 
their hearers. may exercise over their 
deliberately preconceived intentions. 
Lucien Bonaparte relates his being 
sent, whilst a mere youth, on a mis- 
sion to France by the Corsican repub- 
licans, when the long revered Paoli 
preferred English to French liberty ; 
atid his introduction as a Corsican re- 

ublican to the Jacobin Club, upon his 
anding at Marseille. We should say, 
that not having met with or heard agood 
character of the English translation of 
these memoirs, we translate for our- 
selves. 

“{ was called to the tribune before 
I had considered what I should say. 
I exclaimed that the nation was betray- 
ed in Corsica, and that we came to in- 
voke our brethren’s aid. . . I had 
meant, I wished to spare Paoli; but 
the acclamations of the galleries in- 
creased in proportion to the violence of 
my language, and for the first time I 
experienced the power ot the hearers’ 
passions over a public speaker. Hur- 
ried — by the shouts, the agitation 
of the galleries, I ey said every 
thing that could further inflame their 
passions. I no longer confined my- 
self to soliciting prompt  succors 
against the common encmy—I painted 
Paoli as having betrayed the national 
confidence, and returned to his native 
island only to surrender it to the Eng- 
lish, whom I did not spare. . . . 
midnight the sitting broke ap 

“Solitude and sleep calmed my 
spirits. The image of that Paoli, so 
long the object of my veneration, 
arose, disturbing my soul with emo- 
tions that resembled remorse. I re- 
collected my conversations with him 
at Rostino. I had just poured forth, 
unpremeditatedly, the very reverse of 
what I had for months heard from his 
revered lips; and ferocious execra- 
tions of Paoli had responded to my 
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ionate oratory. I had been asso- 
ciated, for my mission to Paris, with 
men whose sirpi ” — 
ressions, an ackgua eport- 
* had disagreeably surprised 
mo. * * * 
«Next morning these Marseillois 
deputies came and led me to a coffee- 
house to breakfast. We passed through 
la Cannabriere, the principal street of 
Marseille. I admired its length, its 
superb edifices. It was thronged with 
men, women, and children, all elbow- 
ing their way forward; and I asked 
one of the friends and brothers whether 
it were a holiday! He answered 
placidly, ‘No, it’s only a score or so 
i makin 


of aristocrats their somerset 
(qui font la culbute.) Dost not see 
them? I looked as he pointed ; I saw 
the guillotine, red with blood—at work. 


The wealthiest merchants of Mar- 
seille were there — decapi- 
tation! And the crowd, so long fed 
by them, was parading in la Canna- 
brtere to enjoy the spectacle! The 
shops were fal as ever of customers— 
the coffee-houses were open—cakes 
and gingerbread were in request as at 
a fair! This was what I saw the first 
time I in the streets of Mar- 
seille, and what | can never forget !” 

This sight, following s0 close upon 
his remorse-awakening efforts of elo- 

uence, seems to have cured Lucien 
parte of his puerile Jacobinism, 
and he gives an account of his success- 
ful exertions to rescue provincial vic- 
tims during THE TERROR; as what we 
are used to call the times of terror is 
now yet more expressively termed in 
France, preceded by a statement, than 
which we do not recollect to have seen 
any more — impressive of the 
horrors of anarchy. 

“Who shall dare to say what he 
would have done if driven to the infer- 
nal alternative of those days—xill or 
be killed? * * * Young men !—read 
the history of ninety-three, not in the 
pleadings of rhetoricians falsely call- 

themselves historians, but in the 

aa poa of the inexorable Moniteur. 
Read patiently. Then will you, like 
your fathers, shrink in horror from 
the rule of the multitude. Under the 
ism of one man, or of several 

men you risk falling a victim. Under 
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a democratic despotism that risk is 
centupled; but you incur another, 
— comparison more dreadiul— 
That of becoming the executioner.” 

But our main interest in these me- 
moirs lies, as before intimated, in the 
opinions of the able, statesmanlike 
writer respecting forms of government 
and constitutions, those opinions being 
modified by, if not wholly found 
upon his own experience ; and doubly 
valuable from the original democratic 
and republican tendency of Lucien’s 
inclinations. We canuot but hope 
that this generally known tendency 
may lead to the book’s being exten- 
sively read, among the reformers and 
revolutionists* of the present day, es- 
pecially those of the continent, and 
yet more especially of France, a coun- 
try that now sets the fashion of liberty 
and constitutions, as it has long done 
of caps, coats, and cookery. ould 
the French Republicans listen to 
and profit by the words of that true 
and original Brutus, Bona ho 
name adopted by Lucien when Chris- 
tian names were exploded as aristocra- 
tic—who was so long held up to ad- 
miration as the very beau i of a 
Republican, we strongly opine that 
we should no longer hear our owa 
British radicals sneering at what they 
are now pleased to designate as “ the 
twaddle about balance of power in 
— constitution.” ee is’ not, in- 

» in our pages that we expect 
those who need such lessons will study 
them: but we may here cheer the 
drooping spirits of readers, for whom 
the name of the Prince of Canino has 
no charm, by showing them the wis- 
dom that the staunch Revolutionists 
has derived from experience. Of the 
various constitutions that succeeded 
each other in France, prior to the 
18th of Brumaire, he thus speaks :— 

“ The Republican Directorial Con- 
stitution offered more ntees to 
public security than the monarchy of 
ninety-one, us compare the bases 
of those two codes. As to the code of 
ninety-three, which separates them, it 
was nothing but an absolute democ- 
racy, as such, utterly inapplicable to 
a great nation.” 

“In 91, the sovereign or legisla- 
tive power was concentrated in one 
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single body, which was to be entirely 
and at once changed every second 
ear. [This view of the Legislative 

ody, of the National Assembly as a 
despotics overeign in opposition to the 
debilitated and helpless Executive 
Power, is just, and strizes us as 
original. 

“In ¥5, the sovereign power was 
divided betwecn two bodies, one-fifth 
of which was annually changed. Now 
what is the concentration of the so- 
vereign power, whether in an indivi- 
dual ora body, but despotism? What 
is the frequent and complete change of 
the depositary of this oripa wer, 
whether an individual or a aly. but 
anarchy ? 

“The constitution of 91 was a 
confused medley ef depotic and an- 
archical principles. I: merely trans- 
located the despotism or legislative 
unity. It changed a hereditary for a 
biennial master. The new masier 
was more absolute than the old, be- 
cause he had not been opposed b 
parliaments (french,) by nobility, by 
clergy, or. by provincial states. On 
the other hand, the biennial change 
of this absolute sovereign kept every 
question unsettled, at least incessantly 
mooted anew. We might every se- 
cond year pass from a monarchy to a 
republic, from a republic to a mo- 
parchy. <A burst of enthusiasm, a 
decree extorted by fear, was all suffi- 
cient for the change.” * * + «ujt 
placed a baseless, unsupported throne, 
in Opposition to an omnipotent, ever- 
changing sovereign. It gave to the 
shadow ofa king neither the initiative 
of new laws, nor the right of dissolv- 
ing the legislature, whilst the suspen- 
sive velo for two years could only en- 
able him to incur the vengeance of the 
absolute master.” 

And this constitution of 91, so 
clearly and argumentatively condemn- 
ed by Lucien Bonaparte, is the con- 
stitution par excellence which the 

ish Extraordinary Cortes of Ca- 
diz, after having seen its failure in 
France nearly copied in 1812, which 
Portugal and Naples imitated at se- 
cond hand, and which, after a second 
failure, though in an inverse sense,* 
in all those countries, has been reviv- 
ed with but little modification, and 
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forced upon the de facto Queens (if 
Queen’s de facto they still are) of Spain 
and Portugal. 

We thought to have here terminat- 
ed our extracts ; but we cannot refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of here insert- 
ing this enlightened foreign Republi- 
can’s view of the English Constitu- 
tion, to which we alluded some pages 
back. 

“In England, I have seen how 
well a really constitutional monarchy 
suits a great nation. We here be- 
hold, if not the best, yet a good sand 
happy Republic, not in a programme, 
but in practice and in morals,—the 
legislative power wisely divided 
amongst three authorities, each of 
which exercises unshackled its proper 
prerogative,—~-the executive power 
possessing full latitude for doing good, 
neither having nor seeking any for 
doing evil,—the judicial power so in- 
dependent, that the obscurest per- 
son, like the greatest wealthiest lord, 


y like the meanest or the most illus- 


trious continental exile, feels perfect- 
ly secure under the guarantee of the 
jury, which no sacrilegious touch can 
pervert, of domiciliary inviolability, , 
which no villany may profane. The 
elective branch of the legislature, 
chosen by eight hundred thousand 
electors out of a population of twenty- 
five millions, which, if far from uni- 
versal suffrage, approaches five times 
nearer to it than our electorial law. 
Lastly, the House of Peers, accessible 
to every citizen, too powerful and too 
enlightened to yield to the allurements 
of the Court or the clamor of the mul- 
titude. These hereditary magistrates 
have fora century and a half been the 
defenders of the charter, the immortal 
work of their ancestors. Their tute- 
lary supremacy will long remain the 
palladium of British liberty, provided 
they cease not to resist inflexibly the 
overflowing torrent of popular opi- 
nions, which nothing short of a social 
convulsion could satisfy; provided 
they do not forsake their own appro- 
priate territory to defend themselves 
weakly upon that of their adversaries, 
hut, influenced by state reasons, consi- 
der every new law proposed relatively 
rather to its probable action upon the 
constitution, as a whole, than to that 





+ Its first appearance ending in anarchy, ite second in the restoration of absolutism. 
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theoretic perfection, which often de- 
ceptiously insinuates into the body 
politic a fatal germ of dissolution, 
masked under the seductive appear- 
ance of a salutary joration. 
Should the patrician robe ever be less 
revered than the kingly crown, than 
the elective chamber * * * were not 
that to deny Old England, and de- 
molish the very basis of that charter, 
unrivalled in the Old World, 
ear this ye modern scoffers at Mag- 
na Charta,| the vital force of which 
resides in the equal independence, the 
equal tability, and the equal in- 
violability of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons.” 

There is much curious matter in 
this volume besides our extracts ; such 
as the Prince of Canino’s acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. Pitt’s great abilities 
as a statesman; his assertions that 
both Napoleon’s returns to France, as 
well for the 18th Brumaire as for the 
Hundred Days, were altogether uncon- 
certed with, and unexpccted by, his 
partisans at home ; his frank avowal, 
apparently without much sense of 
shame, of the manceuvring, the factious 
trickery, practised by himself and 
friends in the councils, prior to the 
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first of those returns, whether precon- 
certed and unexpected, or not, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Direc- 
tory, if not the Directorial Constitu- 
tion, as inefficient, and the like. But 
we have already said, to review Lu- 
cien Bonaparte’s Memoirs, in such a 
fragment as this first volume, is im- 
possible. We confidently look fora 
second, because we are convinced that 
the idle complaints of disappointment, 
uttered by those who were silly enough 
to expect a second edition of the gos- 
sip of Madame Junot, and the Prefect 
du Palais, in the memoirs of a philo- 
hical republican statesman, must be 
felt by the Prince of Canino, asa mere 
topic for ridicule ; such murmurs can- | 
not possibly damp his inclination to 
ute a work, the value of which, 
making due allowance for the proba- 
bly unconscious coloring of partiali- 
ty and prejudice, is, and must be, 
uly appreciated by all historians and 
reasoning politicians. For our own 
part, we anticipate with some pleasure 
and much impatience, the offering our 
readers such a review ofthese memoirs 
as they deserve, when we shall obtain, 
in the second volume, a complete por- 
tion of the whole. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Edinburgh, 9th December 1836. 


Sm,—In Blackwood’s Magazine for this month there appears a letter from 
Mr. Henry Cranstoun, in which he calls attention to an inaccurate statement, 
and to an omission which he had found in a book published by me nearly six 


months ago, called Schloss Hainfeld. 


The inaccuracy consists in my having ascribed to the late Lord Ashburton 


some pecuniary 


assistance, for which, it a 


rs, the late Countess Purgstall 


was indebted to her own family, at the period of her son’s death, the distress- 
ing circumstances of which are alluded to at page 37 of my work. 


e omission relates to my 
my narrative, nor advert 
his sister, the late Countess. 


not having mentioned Mr. Cranstoun’s name in 
to the nature and extent of bis intercourse with 


There are other topics dwelt upon in Mr. Cranstoun’s letter; but as the 
relate to remarks ina ——— which is not mine, and to opinions for whic 
Iam not responsible, i shall confine my observations to the above two points. 

With t to the pecuniary aid lent to the Countess, I have only to re- 
mark that, in the conversations with her from which I drew my information, 
I was quite unconsciously led into the above mistake, by confounding her 
descriptions of the distress and difficulties she went through at the time of 
her son’s death, with those she had to struggle with at subsequent periods of 
her life, when the considerable legacy, mentioned by Mr. Cranstoun as having 
been left her by Lord Ashburton, proved of such importance to her. 

As to the omtssion, I have to observe, that as my purpose was merely to give 
an account of the visit which I and my family, at her own earnest entreaty, 
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paid to the late Countess Purgstall—and as I had no intention whatever of 
giving a history of her whole life—still less of ee the details of the 
private intercourse which took place between her and her connections in this 
country—I felt that it would be more delicate not to touch at all upon those 

urely domestic topics, which had reference to the surviving members of her 
family in Scotland. 

So far, indeed, was I from imagining that, by adopting this course, I 
should displease Mr. Cranstoun, [ was, until very lately, under the fullest con- 
viction that he would give me credit for proper delicacy in maintaining this 
reserve. Accordingly, I learned, only towards the end of last month, and 

atly to my surprise, that in thus confining my narrative strictly to the 

etails of my own visit with my family at Hainfeld, my purpose had been 

misapprehended. I then learned—also for the first time—that I had inadvert- 
ently been led into the error above alluded to respecting —— affairs. 

Immediately upon ae information (which was some days before 
the Magazine appeared, and before I had any knowledge of its contents), I 
cancelled the page of my book in which the inaccuracy occurred, and substi- 
tuted, in all the unsold copies, another page, containing the note given below,* 
in which the error pointed out to me was corrected, and the omission, which 
I understood was complained of, supplied. ` 

I need scarcely add, that I regret exceedingly having been led, however 
unwittingly, into statements or omissions which should have given a moment’s 
uneasiness to any one connected with the late Countess, to whom I became 
so deeply attached, that it will ever be a source ot happiness to me that, by a 
train of such unlooked-for circumstances—by her considered quite providen- 
tial—I was enabled to watch over the latter days of so estimable a person. 

I regret also that nearly a month must elapse before I can set myself right 
with the public. But I conceive it better to make use of the widely circulated 
and enduring medium of communication selected by Mr. Cranstoun for his 
appeal, than to print my answer in the transient journals of the day. 

I have the honor to remain 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Basi Hatt. 





* « After a considerable portion of this edition had gone into circulation, I was 
made aware that the above statement contained a material omission, which I hasten to 


supply. 

K Te ought to have been mentioned that, at the trying period of her son’s death, the 
Countess’s two brothers not only went from this country to cheer her by their pre. 
sence, but by pecuniary aid essentially relieved her embarrassments at that moment ; 
while the agsistance derived from Lord Ashburton, above alluded to, was due to a le- 
gacy left her some years afterwards, ; 

“I was led unconaciously into the above error, by confounding the Countess’s de- 
scription of her difficulties, at the time alluded to, with those which took place at a 
later period of her history."”—Schloss Hainfeld, 2d Edition, p. 37. 
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Tue Frenchman has the happiest 
art of any man alive, of taking the 
leasant part of any matter to his 
osm, and totally dismissing the 
remainder. The rage for Egyptian 
trophies is the very last that we should 
conceive a national taste in France. 
Egypt once might have been a land 
of promise to the “Grande Nation,” 
when M. Savary wrote every Parisian 
coterie into raptures with its rosewa- 
ter, pavilions, and poetry, and every 
Parisian cabinet into frenzy with its 
— prospects of superseding all the 
ritish colonies, and strippiog Eng- 
land of India by a march across the 
isthmus of Suez: or when M. Bona- 
carried his thirty thousand 
s to found an empire in the 
East, take the Grand Turk by the 
beard, and give every barber in Paris 
the choice of a harem and a throne, 
Egypt might have sounded well in the 
native ear; but since the days of old 
Abercromby, and his style of manag- 
ing the braves,—it might be presumed 
to have lost some of its attractions. 
Quite the — Egypt in France 
is still “Notre Egypte.” Aboukir, 
the 17th of March, the fate of the 
invincibles, and the finale of the “ Ar- 
mée de l’Orient,” are completely 
wiped out of the picture, and Egypt 
and victory, the land of romance, of 
le ato and the savans, is as fresh 
and favored in the national fancy as 
it was on the cay when the grand 
charlatan himself left Toulon to exhi- 
bit his cups and balls before Turk and 
African on the classic shores of Alex- 
ander and Cleopatra. 
The obelisk of Luxor is now at 
last erected in Paris—in the centre of 
the finest square in Paris — which 
uare it entirely disfigures, and for 
ich disfiguration we are by no 
means grieved. Let no Parisian 
savant practise the small sword for 
our bosom on reading this. We have 
no possible desire to throw him into a 
state of belligerency. Let no hero of 
the demisolde curl his moustaches 
on hearing our opinion, and threaten 
us with his pistol for our liberty of 
speech. We have not the slighest 
intention of going to war tor the 
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glory of the rencontre; but we do 
not hesitate to say that we regard 
those removals of ancient monuments 
as an offence to good taste, good sense, 
and good feeling, and that there we 
are not sorry to find them turn out 
in disappointment. The obelisk, 
while it stood among the ruins of the 
ancient Egyptian palace, was a strik- 
ing memorial of memorable times. It 
was appropriate to the spot—it grati- 
fied the sense of fitness — it stood a 
fine monument of great, wise, stirring, 
and strange things that had occurred 
actually around the spot where it 
stood. It virtually formed a part of 
tho historic evidences of the country, 
and to the man of science, scholarship, 
and cultivated imagination, it fur- 
nished the feelings which belong to 
the actual view of any relic of the 
mighty past, in the scene where all 
the living evidences of its greatness 
have gone down to the dust. But 
what can those feelings have to do 
with the “Place Louis Quinze” in 
Paris; the solemn solitude of the 
desert with the bustle of fiacres and 
fishwomen—the sacred characters of 
science and religion with the jangle 
of hurdy-gurdies and the prattle of 
holiday pedestrians—the dim and 
time-bleached record of the dead of 
thousands of years ago with the spruce 
impertinences of plaster-walls and the 
flattering sculptures of a Parisian pa- 
lace-garden ? 

It is true that England has brought 
away Egyptian monuments; but it is 
to be remembered that those monu- 
ments were actual captures from the 
French-Egyptian army, and were al- 
ready removed from their original 

ition. It is true that she has the 
lgin marbles; but let it be remem- 
bered that if she did not possess them, 
they would probably be not now in 
existence, as the Turks were daily 
shooting them down with their mus- 
kets, breaking them down for their 
buildings, or burning them into lime. 
If England have gone beyond this, 
we as freely protest against the prin- 
ciple in her case as in any other. 
But France has led the way, is the 
great remover, and has not yet learn- 
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ed, keen as the moral] lesson was, the 
propriety of leaving the great works 
of past genius, power, and wisdom to 
their original possessors, or to the land 
which covers their graves. To re- 
store the obelisk to its old and natural 
site in the palace of Luxor is now, 
of course, hopeless. Yet to that site 
it ought to be restored. It is onl 
there that it can ever suitably sta 
can ever add to the grandeur of the 
surrounding scene, or can ever call up 
any one of that host of thrilling and 
true ideas which belong to the sight 
of noble monuments on their own soil. 
The disappointment of the Pari- 
— — whole, mi a be — 
e expense of bringing the 
beisk from Egypt was immenso an 
the stone cuts but a po figure after 
all. The hieroglyphics go for little 
in the citizen cye, to which they are 
merely grotesque scratches covering a 
long brown mass of uncouth form. It 
is about seventy feet high, and about 
seven feet in diameter at the foot. It 
now looks bare and barbarian, and, in 
the eyes of the French, would have 
been infinitely outdone by a brick pil- 
lar well plastered over, with a fawn or 
a fiddler at the top. At Luxor, how- 
ever, it once stood on a porphyry base, 
covered with suitable sculptures of 
Ammon, the Nile, Anubis; and with 
its sister monolithe, for there were 
two, and this, the smaller, pen 
caught the ap roving gaze of many a 
lotus-eating philosopher of the days of 
Egyptian renown. Moses and Aaron 
may have marked the hour by its sha- 
dow as they stood waiting in the 
courts of the great king ; and Pharaoh 
himself may have taken an oracle or 
an omen from it before he let loose 
his cavalry on the frightened multi- 
tude of Isracl. But now it is a mere 
— to the erection of a May- 
po e, and will probably make way 
n the next revolution for the statue 
of Lafayette or some other charlatan 
who will tell the Parisians that they 
are the finest le on the surface of 
the globe. A little mortification, too, 
occurred in the attempts to raise the 
stone. The French engineers of every 
kind have a habit of pronouncing 
themselves the first in the world; yet, 
in the face of the world, and, what 
was much worse, in the face of the 
idlers of Paris, all the élite of the en- 
gineers were hard at work for weeks 
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raising scaffolds compiling machi- 
nery,and piling stone upon stone— 
and all in vain. In this way the 
built an inclined plane large enou 
for the rampart of a first-rate fortifi- 
cation, and costly enough to have 
made Louis Philippe sick of his enter- 
prise. Yet no sooner was all brought 
to the test, than machinery refi to 
move, ropes to pull, steam-engines to 
drag, and the obelisk to get upon its 
feet. Some awkward accidents, too, 
befell the pee who had crowded 
too near, for the pleasure of giving 
their opinions on the performance. 
Some were killed by the fall of lad- 
ders and pullies, some were mutilat- 
ed; and the whole affair was rapidly 


d falling into disfavor, when, after 


about three weeks of toil and tribule- 
tion, the pillar was at last got up. 
The populace had a day of gazing ; 
and the monument, if the spirit of its 
sculptor haunts its sad and sepulchral 
height in our days, may have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing, by the negli- 
gence of the passers-by, that its quar- 
rel with the spoilers is more 
avenged. 


Ireland was once the land of bards. 
But its harps have twanged deplorably 


out of tune since the rebellion of “the 
ever glorious 98,” the rout of aigar 
Hill, and the hanging of priests Mur- 
hy, Roche, and the other embryo car- 
inals, who expected to take the short 
way to Rome, by getting on horseback 
pike in hand. That period was fatal to 
the whole generation of patriot rhym- 
ers. The Inishowen stills have vainly 
tried to keep np the national genius by 
the spirit of the bogs; the Coru Ex- 
change is content with prose gone 
mad ; the Trades’ Unions regard the 
faculty of talking nonsense as quite 
equivalent to either reading or writing. 
And since Captain Rock sings no more, 
the highwaymen, pickpockets, and pa- 
triots of Ireland are condemned to per- 
ish without their fame. How many 
load the prisons, the prison-ships, or 
the scaffold, thus defrauded of their 
honors, is beyond our calculation. 


“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi.” 


And doubtless many of those who have 
finished their career in Sydney, or in 
the hulks have wanted only opportu- 
nity to rival the laurels of the Great 
Agitator himself. In the unadorned 


Vou 
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spot which has received for so many 
rations the sons of the road on 

ir last jou from the door of the 
Dublin jail, lies the dust of many 
a heroand statesman, well worthy of a 
niche in the gallery of the Papist 
Parliament, now, by the procla- 


mation of our Sovereign Lord the 8 


People, assembled in the Corn Ex- 
change. 


tt Some gallant rifler of his landlord’s ches 
Some generous slayer of the parson’s b 
Some Joyal rebel by his bishop blest, 
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Some son of Rome, baptized in flame and 
blood.” 


But though the “voice of Song,” 
as Ossian phrases it, is mute in a gen- 
eral way, therc are brilliant occasion- 
al tributes of national gratitude to the 
reat names of modern times. We 
quote the folluwing popular Ode to the 
“ Representative of all Ireland.” Scots- 
men are bound to acknowledge the 
compliment paid to them in adopting 
their excellent old “John Anderson, 
my Joe.” 


THE AGITATOR. 


“O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, when first we were acquaint, 
Your pockets they were lonesome, Dan, you had not got the rent ; 
Bat now, my dainty joe Dan, they’re never known to fail, 


You always can new line them, 


n, by shouting out ‘ repale.’ 


O'Connell Dan, my joe Dan, you'll never mind the rub) 

You got by Burdett’s letter to the ‘ Mems’ of Brookes’s Club ; 
For even if horsewhips flourished, Dan, upon your front or rear, 
Yet every kick a patriot gets makes pence and farthings here. 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, how nice you ‘did ’ the Jew, 
As Cobhett ‘did’ the Baronet, before he bade adieu. 

All masters must have scholars, thus Raphael bore the birch, 
The purse is the true proselyte for you and Mother Church. 


You told the Christian Jew, Dan, in honor of your nation, 
He’d never vest his cash, Dan, in a sweeter speculation ; 


And when the nha ps ea Dan, 
You showed that bloc 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, you fought the Facto 


for want of the supplies, 
eads may be rich, but patriots use their eyes. 


cause, 


And Poulett Thompson trembled, like a mouse, within your jaws, 
But Potter, though a dumb dog, yet hit upon the scent, 
And pulled you over, tail and all, by a patriot argument. 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, you scorned the 


Because they dared with Ireland's 
And though old Ireland hails you, 


of Derry, 


oans at dinners to make merry; 
an, her member black and blue, 


The Williamites within their walls, Dan, might dismember you. 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, my song will soon be done, 

May Phe and Captain Rock, Dan, together stir the fun ; 

The Melbournes, Mulgraves, Russells all, may fawn, and fear, and hate, 
You’ve ‘twenty thousand ’ reasons, Dan, why you should agitate. 


O’Connell Dan, my joe Dan, a o joints complete ; 


If you were hanged to-morrow, 


rd John would lose his seat ; 


Will Lamb would to his lambkin go, lean Grant unto his kale, 
And Plunkett to the parish, Dan—so long life to the ' tail? ” 


Poetry has, of old, made pretensions 
to prophecy, and Pope seems to have 
had a clear view of the 19th century. 
Lashing the infidels and dunces of his 
own age, he prepared the scourge for 


the Reformers of ours. A radical meet. 
ing has been lately held in Bristol, 
proving to its heart’s content the right 
of the rabble to do what they please, 
and promising them also the power, by 


the help of the friends of “liberty all 
round the world.” The illustrations 
furnished by Bristol must have been 
uliarly appropriate, and we can 
ncy the effect of the — 
among the ashes of the Bishop's Pal- 
ace, or the ruins of Queen’s Square. 


‘But where each science has its modern 


type 
History its pot, philosophy its pipe; 
While struggling rhetoric repines to show, 
Dishonest sight ! its breeches rent below, 
Embrowned with native bronze the Ranter 
stands, ; 
Henley himeelf, in unwashed face and hands; 
How heavy nonsense trickles from his 
tongue, r i : 
How thick the periods, neither said nor sung. 
Still break’ the benches, Henley, with thy 
strain, 
While common sense and common ears 
complain ; 
Proceed and prosper, war with mankind 


wage, 

A Hondai full-grown Zany for thy age. 

O worthy thou of Egypt’s wise abodes, 

A decent priest where monkeys were the 


8; 
But Fate with butchers bade thee rise and 
all, 
Our mother tongue to murder, hack, and 
maul, 
And bade thee, on the thistle formed to 


graze, 
Bray, snort, and grovel all an ass’s days.” 


Dunciad, b. ii. 


An orator, who seems to have sat for 
the picture, thus addressed the Bristol 
meeting. We have never met a richer 
ri of the figure of speech 
calle 


NONSENSE. 


“We are at length approaching an- 
other and a better era, the genuine 
dawning of brighter, of which the 
earliest rays already streak the hori- 
zon ; as we are favored to behold the 
birth of its bursting splendors— 
(cheers). The sun of Europe is, indeed, 
about to arise, that it may go down no 
more; it shall culminate, but never de- 
cline !—it will gild every cloud, and 
ultimately disperse it! it will outshine 
every obstacle in its paths! it will il- 
luminate every land and every shore, 
until the whole globe revolves in its 
glory! It will go forth in the fulness 
of its power, as at once the source and 
the emblem of its own mighty princi- 
ples of light, and life, and love—prin- 
ciples so vehement, so expinsive, so 
brilliant, and so magnificent, that they 
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would consume themselves amidst 
their own fires, were they not instinct 
with celestial vigor, and rolling upon 
the axles of immortality !—(Great 
EA There is a time coming, 
after which never, never more sh 
the mind of man be fettered and chain- 
ed !—no more shall the press, with its 
ten thousand voices, be gagged and 
bound !—no more shall the golden key 
of knowledge be oreo from the 
rasp of intellectualized humanity ! ł 
hen shall no dungeon yawn for vic- 
tims—no prison doors be barred upon 
a preacher too zealous, or a philoso- 
pher too enlightened for his age—no 
prostituted justice shall deliver its sen- 
tences of legal murder, nor the scaffold 
wait, amidst the pomp of death, for the 
blood of the last patriots of their coun- 
try '—(Cheers). And how, as to mere 
human instrumentality, shall this be 
brought to pass? Why, just because 
the grand principles of liberty will 
have been acted out in their pertection 
and completeness—because knowledge 
and experience will have imparted 
praonica: wisdom through all classes— 
cause the throne of freedom will 
have been reared upon the ruinsof all 
that is base, and the consummation of 
all that is beautiful in the universe !— 
and, above all, because religion, deliv- 
ered from every fetter and manacle, 
shall work her wondrous way, and 
open up through the vistas of time a 
view into those invisible realities by 
which we are at every moment sur- 
rounded! This will be the result of a 
real reformation ; and every man who 
promotes it is a friend, and they that 
oppose it are enemies to the very no- 
blest interests of their species ! ” 

Upon which, the paper says, the 
orator sat down “amicst long and 
loud cheering.” We are quite charm- 
ed by this proof of the patience of 
the patriots under their present de- 
plorable condition. What! with the 

rinciples of liberty unknown in the 
and ; with the ten thousand voices of 
the press “ gagged and bound ;” with 
knowledge denied to them—or, in the 
orator’s own phraseology, “the gold- 
en key wrenched from the grasp of 
intellectualized humanity,” whatever 
that may be; with the dungeon 

awning for innocent victims; with 
justice so prostituted, that murder is 
made legal, and the scaffold, in all the 
pomp of death (we have the orator’s 


: 
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word for it), is waiting only for “the 
blood of the last patriots of their 
country ?” Weare only astonished 
that they did not dissolve into univer- 
sal tears: “ Oh, 'tis so moving I can 
weep no more !” was the pathetic out- 
ery of the stage heroine. It would 
admirably A D ation 
orator’s ap to their sensibilities ; 
but may not we be permitted to ask 
what has been the use of the Reform 
Billt We are pronounced gugged, 
fettered, victimized, manacled, and be- 
trayed by prostituted justice. What is 
to help us in this dismal condition! 
The orator, like Dr. Slop, has his pan- 
acea — “the instrumentality of the 
grand principles of liberty” rolling 
upon, we presume, “the axles of im- 
mortality.” And this is the stuff that 
Radicalism talks, and to which Radi- 
calism listen, yet calls itself rational ? 


We are not fond of seeing Lord 
John Russell rise up with the preface 
— “Mr. Speaker, I have the honor 
to move that a commission,” &c. &c. 
&c. Lord John’s commissions, by 
some curious fatality, generally being 
best known by the number of indivi- 
duals salaried, and the inordinate 
amount of their salaries. But we 
should make an exception in favor of 
a commission to inquire the grounds 
and reasons why the metrupolis has 
such a love for being burned. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months the fire- 
men reckon no less than 664 fires in 
London alone! many of them of great 
magnitude, and probably on the 
whole, destroymg property to the 
amount of a million of money. This 
itself is a sufficient ane or inquiry, 
A million of s sterlin r 
sent into smoke and cinders D A mil 
lion of money, spread in agriculture 
over apy county of England, would 
turn it into a garden; a million of 
money would carry a hundred thou- 
sand laborers to Canada; a million 
of money would build five hundred 
churches, and thus go further to ex- 
tinguish feuds and follies than a mil- 
lion of soldiers; a million of money 
would set half the pauperism of Ire- 
land to work, and strip rebellion of its 
best ally. Yet this sum, vast as it is, 
is suffered to pass away, like so much 
dust, into the elements; so much ut- 
terly lost to all the uses of man. The 
subject is well worth legislative inter- 
ference, and the time of the honor- 
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able House, and its committes, would 
be infinitely better employed in find- 
ing some remedy for this perpetual 
ca apiy, which amounts toa national 
loss of the interest of twenty-four 
millions a-year, than in listening to 
dull debates on municipal bodies 
which had been better unborn, pr de- 
ciding on the merits of Mr. Joseph 
Hume’s plans for the further gullibili- 
ty of mankind. 

Some expedients have been adopted, 
but their failure shows only that we 
have gone in the wrong track. The 
firemen of the different insurance 
offices have been combined into one 
body—“ brigaded,”’ as the rather af- 
fected phrase is—and put under the 
superintendence of intelligent officers. 
The men, too, have been armed cap- 
a-pie in all the accoutrements which 
are suppdeed fittest to go to war with 
the “destructive element,” as the 

apers poetically and invariably 
term it. Powerful engines are pro- 
vided; and the unhappy persons who 
lie awake on their too luxurious 
couches, counting the hours of which 
the Irish paviour, the English post- 
man and the city watchman knows 
nothing, is often started by the roll 
of their swift yet heavy wheels, and 
may fairly imagine himself in the 
centre of a siege, with all the parks 
of artillery thundering in the assault. 
The firemen are active; every street 
iş a fount of rushing and gushing 
waters ; the Tharnes lies ready to re- 
inforce them all; and yet every week 
exhibits a space devoted to conflagra- 
tion which would make a review- 
nd for a battalion, and whose ru- 

ins would build a village. 

The fault lies in the system of 
building. An old law has provided, 
that in the city of London no house 
shall be built unvisited by the city 
surveyor to ascertain its substantiality, 
and no house sball be built without a 
perty wall. This law, inefficient in 
the city, is apparently altogether set 
at defiance in that ten times greater 
world of brick and mortar which con- 
stitutes the metropolis. But more 
than the old law is required in both. 
Why shoud not the Legislature inter. 
fere to prevent the use of a style of 
building which actually, like Pack- 
wood’s razors, made to sell, seems 
made only to burn. Nothing would 
be easier than to build houses incapa- 
ble of being consumed—at least fur. 
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ther than the apartment in which the 
fire broke out. Iron is finally cheaper 
than wood; as it is more manageable, 
more permanent, stronger, and infi- 
nitely more secure. The joists, the 
stairs, and all the more solid parts, 
might be made of iron, and of iron 
modelled and wrought into every 
shape of strength: and convenience; 
the floors might be made of sheet- 
iron, and made of a smoothness and 
elasticity amounting to a new feature 
of elegance and enjoyment ; the doers, 
the cornices, the ceilings, all the con- 
spicuous portions of the apartments 
might be iron, easily decorated and 
moulded into every classic ornament 
—sometimes taking the hues of the 
marbles, sometimes of the metals, 
sometimes of the finer woods—and, in 
all, uniting beauty, permanence, and 
especially safety against fire. When 
we see steam-boats built of iron, and 
actually cheaper, lighter, and more 
rapid than those built of timber; 
when we see the most beautiful of 
all bridges, that look less like strong 
and almost indestructible means of 
transit over great rivers than fantastic 
networks thrown from rock to rock, 
as romantic ornaments of the land- 
scape,—we can feel surprise only at 
the singular neglect of obvious means, 
when the result of that neglect is so 
fatal to property, and often to life. 
All that gives additional security to 
human existence is not mercly an ad- 
dition to human happiness, but a bene- 
fit to the state. The life of man is 
the most important possession of man ; 
and the ————— sustains a loss in 
every instance of the individual being 
swept away, peculiarly in the vigor 
of his powers—in his being reduced 
to beggar , in his being compelled to 
abandon his habitual business, in the 
mutilation of his limbs, or in his be- 
ing driven from his count If we 
are to be told that the loss by fire is 
relieved by the insurance offices : it is 
true that the individual may be saved 
from ruin, and this is undoubtedly a 
fine result of the expedients of civili- 
zation, but the money is not the less 
lost to the nation. The insurer loses 
one the insured escapes ;—the fire 
has destroyed a portion of the national 

roperty, which nothing can restore. 

t is annihilated. 

For those reasons we should wish to 
see the Legislature direct its attention to 
the remedy, and look for the remedy 
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in the use of the more permanent ma- 
terial. We have not a doubt that the 
next generation will laugh at our folly 
in trusting life and property to one 
of the most frail, as well as most in- 
flammable of all substances, and re- 
gard us as much more ridiculous in 
our negligence than we now regard 
the ancestors who slept under thatgh- 
ed roofs, and covered their floors with 
rushes; both only less combustible 
than gunpowder. 

But we might not be limited to a 
single metal, nor to any metal. Of 
all the products of human art, glass is 
the simplest, the most ductile, the most 
universal, and the most beautiful. It 
can be made wherever sand and sea- 
weed are to be found ; it can be mould- 
ed into every form, and it can take 
every hue of sky, plant, or metal. The 
interposing necessities of a government 
which lives on the mercy of the Humes 
and Roebucks (we are atmost asham- 
ed to mingle our topic with such recol- 
lections), have compelled the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, with palpable 
reluctance, to pronounce that cheap 
newspapers are the primary want of 
the state; and he has therefore con- 
tinued his taxes on some of the most 
Important articles of life, in evident 
fear of the frown of the Humes. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
left the newspaper readers, of whom 
ysa * —— deficiency = 

e land, to pay for their newspape 
the few pence which had hitherto boen 
found no obstacle to their penetratin 
every corner ofthe land ana the world, 
he would have been enabled to re- 
lieve the glass manufactory of all in- 
cumbrance, and have given us the full 
enjoyment of this most brilliant of all 
human productions. It isremarkable, 
that superior as the system of decora- 
tion seems in the Continental capitals 
to the general style of England, that 
decoration resolves itself chiefly into 
two materials, silk and glass, and the 

lass certainly the more prominnt. 

he mirrors, the lustres, the dessert 
services of the foreign mansion con- 
stitute the superiority which first strikes 
the stranger’s eye. But allthis we 
should have in unrivalled excellence. 
if the industry and admirable skill of 
our manufacturers were not checked 
by the Excise. Thus the cheap news- 
papers, whatever light they may throw 
on the lucubrations of the alehouse and 
the gin palace, undoubtedly deprive 
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us of an enjoyment at least to the full 
as harmless. But they do more; they 
actually disable the Englishman from 
rivailing the foreigner in a product 
of universal demand, and in which 
Pogand, already superior in the ex- 

ence of the product, would inevit- 
ably soon comman:i the market of the 
world. The village politician’s penny 
saved, is thus ten thousand times its 
value * to tho manufacturer, and 
through him to the country. 

Yet the uses of this incomparable 
material might extend to much more 
than luxury. Those uses might be 
available to every species of building, 
and almost to every thing that the 
building contained. Fanciful as it 
may sound at this time, nothing would 
be easier that to build walls of glass, 
as thick as we now build them of stone, 
and much more durable ; to supersede 
our dark, heavy, and perishable roofs 
of wood, slate, and tiles, by sheets of 
glase which could be made of any mag- 
nitude, of any thickness, and perfectly 
impenetrable to all the effects of wea- 
ther. Glass may be made more solid 
than stone. The glass hemispheres fix- 
ed in the decks of our ships to throw 
light below, bear the rolling the shi 
guns, over them without a flaw. The 
most dazzling architecture might be 
thus in the power of the builder ; roofs 
of every shape and elevation, Gothic, 
Greek, and Roman: the arched, the 
concave, the lofty dome, might be 
constructed with almost the facility of 
a fabric of snow, but with a perma- 
nency all but indestructible. A new 
element would be thus introduced into 
architecture, light, boundless, flowing, 

ual. The finest effects of color- 
ing might be produced in the most 
endless variety. We might sit under cu- 
as of — emerald and chryso- 
ite, gaze on walls and pillars glittering 
as diamond, and receive the full glory 
of the skies through sheets of chrystal 
radiant with all the hues of heaven. 
We admit the strangeness with which 
all this may sound in the general ear. 
Let our houses of glass be talked of as 
adream. Butall this dream will yet 
be realized. And might be realized 
within the next dozen years, but for 
the absurd and base impediments 
thrown in the way of all national im- 
provement by ignorant, venal, and 
rute faction. Any one of those most 
meagre-minded and most miserable of 
men who live on the breath of popu- 
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larity, would not lose a rabble shout, 
the chance of bong carried into Par- 
liament on the shoulders of a troop of 
drunkards and paupers, or even a 
newspaper paragraph, to pave the 
streets of London with gold. The 
manufacturers and citizens of England 
should know who are their true ene- 
— ; who throw me real obstacles in 

eir progress ; who cheat, cajole, im- 
coverals and degrade. One Jacobin 
would do more mischief to the very 
populace whom, in his hypocrisy, he 
courts, and in his arrogance he scorns, 
than the most undisguised despot, from 
Nero to Napoleon. 

But we are already actually ma 
use of metals in building, and ina ve 
curious and advan us way. e 
are not merely forming the whole of 
the rich and complicated tracery of 
our church windows, and other win- 
dows on that scale, of iron, thus v 
much diminishing the expensc, and al- 
most entirely extinguishing the labor, 
for these frames are merely cast, but 
we are building our chimneys of zine, 
a metal remarkably ductile, and almost 
indestructible. In our cold climate 
chimneys are essential. In our damp 
and foggy climate those chimneys 
must bev high And in our stor 
climate chimneys built of brick must 
be not merely high but massive. But 
this height and mnassiveness together 
are expensive, and what is worse, 
hazardous. He who has listened to 
the groaning and racking of the pile 
of chimneys in a huge English man- 
sion, on some night 

“ When the sky it is dark, 
And the winds are abroad,” 

will not require much evidence to 
prove that a weight of three or four 
tons noe over his pillow is not 
among the incentives to repose. A 
mass of this size, decayed by time and 
overthrown from its base by one of our 
winter gusts, has often plunged from 
the top of the louse through ev 
floor to the bofton. The terror felt 
in sleeping under what is phrased a 
“stack of chiraneye” in a high wind, 
was once one of the most frequent and 
most natural in our gusty winter. 
Yet by the simple use of a metal so 
tenacious and yet ca Se as to be 
capable of being raised in tubes of 

reat length without giving way, or 
breaking through the roof in case of 
their being thrown down, the old terror 
is removed in every instance where the 
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new expedient is applied, and a few 
years more will probably see it wholly 
removed. It is to matters like these 
that a truly patriotic government 
should, could, and would apply itself. 
We have newspapers enough, radical 
inflammation more than enough ; if 
ten thousand copies of Mr. Hume’s best 
speeches were ag at the “re- 
duced rate” of the ten thousandth part 
of a farthing a-piece, the world would 
have only so much more nonsense and 
nausea. But premiums for great dis- 
coveries (things which seldom reward 
the first discoverer), suggestions to 
point the track of ingenious men to- 
wards discovery nationally useful,pub- 
lic aid, where the discovery is incontes- 
tably useful, and acts of the legisla- 
ture directing the habits of the people 
into their readier and more extensive 
adoption—those would be benefits on 
which no doubt could exist, efforts in 
which the public would join with cor- 
diality,and therefore with irresistible 
effect ; steps in national advance, each 
growing wider and loftier in a progress, 
to which there absolutely appears to be 
no limit in either the powers of man,the 
nature of things, or the will of Provi- 
dence. — 

The death of Bannister, the come- 
dian, Jack Bannister, as all the world 
fondly called him, has caused great 
regret in a large circle of acquaintance. 
As a comedian, he had ceased to exist 
twenty years ago, and the rining geno- 
yation could know nothing of his de- 
lightful performance, for delightful it 
was. There was no constraint, no effort, 
noerror. Every look was characteris- 
tic of the part, and yet every look of the 
actor seemed to be the every day look 
of the man. His conception was admira- 
ble. The preparation which the artifi- 
cial actor makes for a point and a plau- 
dit seemed never to enter into his 
thoughts ; the jest, the pomt or the sen- 
timent, came from his lips with the ap- 
parent unconsciousness of one to whom 
they were the simplest of all possible 
things. But no man winged his wit with 
happier dexterity, or guided it to the 
heart with finer knowledge of nature. 

Bannister had the advantage of be- 
ing a handsome man ; his figure was 
good, his face intelligent, and his eye 
a ball of brilliant fire. Yet his line 
was limited. He wanted elegance for 
the man of fashion, and finish for the 
fop ; but as the easy English humorist, 
the Englishman of middle life, of mid- 
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dle age, and of middle fortune: the 
man of independence, oddity, or ori- 

ginality, and pleasantry, he was alto- 

ether unrivalled. He could adopt 

the generous, the grave, and even the 

melancholy ; but the restless vivacity 

of his eye, and the almost Hide Nani 
gladness of his smile, showed that his 
province was the eccentric, the good- 

natured, and the gay. It is gratifying 
to know that he made a considerable 

fortune, and was enabled to enjoy his 
retirementin something not far from 
affluence ; though he often blamed the 
memory of his ultra opulent relative, 
Rundell, the millionaire jeweller, for 
not leaving him enough to keep a 
coach. He however, what 
the millionaire could not leave him, 
health, spirits, good looks, and the 
use of his legs to the last. The gout 
touched him now and then, but it was 
with the tenderness of an old friend 
come to remind him occasionally of 
the pleasantries among which they 
first made acquaintance. Bannister 
was constantly seen taking his exer- 
cise in the streets, and enjoying the 
scenes which make London a perpet- 
ual panorama, with the animation of 
one who defied old age. 

Bannister was a wit himself as well. 
as the instrument of the wit of others. 
Some of those recollections still re- 
main. In giving them here, it must 
be remembered how much is neces- 
sarily lost in losing the look, the tone, 
and the moment. One day, as he 
was walking with the celebrated Suett, 
a fellow on the top of a coach cried 
out, “Hope you're well, Master Dick- 
ey Gossip.”  Suett, not prepared for 
the acquaintanceship, said, vish- 
ly, “ What an impudent ruffian !”— 
“ He seems one of the profession, how- 
ever,” said Mr. Bannister. “ Don’t 
you see he is upon the Svage 2” 

A shoemaker in Piccadilly, determin- 
ed to astonish the world, had put up a 
motto from Euripides, over his window. 
Bannister happened to be passing with, 
I belief, Porson. “ That is Greek,” said 
Bannister. “ What ! are you aequaint- 
ed with Greek,” asked the Professor, 
with a laugh 1—“I know it by sight,” . 
was the happy reply. 

On the night of Mrs. Siddons’ re- 
tirement from the stage, she withdrew, 
much affected with the sympathy of 
the audience ; but, asthe curtain fell, 
one of those sounds followed, froms 
some enemy of the great actress, 
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which penetrates the ear amid a thou- 
sand plaudits, and for its susceptibility 
to which Gcorge Colman said the 
stage was originally called a Histrio- 
nic profession. Siddons caught the 
tone, and turning startled to Bannister, 
asked, “Can that be a hiss 1’— No,” 
said Bannister, “ it is a hys-teric.” 
The irritability of Matthews was 
roverbial. He was generous in giv- 
ing his personal assistance to his bro- 
ther actors; but it required dexterity, 
and the fortunate moment, to escape 
at times an angry reply. An actor 
once pressed him to play for his bene- 
fit at Drury-Lane. “ What could I 
do?” said Matthews, recounting the 
circumstance to Bannister. “The 
blockhead knew I was to play at the 
et a Opera-house on the same 
night; I could not split myself.”—*I 
don’t say that,” observed Bannister, 
“but the poor fellow’s idea probably 
arose from his seeing you, as I have 
— play in two pieces onthe same 
ight. 


purzheim was lecturing on phre- 
nology. “What is to be conceived 
the organ of drunkenness?” said the 
professor. “The barrel organ,” in 
terrupted Bannister. 

A farce, from the French, was per- 
formed, under the title of “ Fire and 
Water.”—“I predict its fate,” said 
Bannister. “ What fate?” whispered 
the anxious author at his side. “ What 
fate?” said Bannister. “Why, what 
can fire and water produce, but a hiss.” 

On the French flight from Moscow, 
some one said, that the French would 
be very lucky dogs to escape, with 
Platoff and his Cossacks after them. 

“ Much luckier dogs they would be,” 
observed Bannister, “to escape, in 
their old style, with the plate-off be- 
fore them.” 


The accounts from Constantinople 
are startling. The plague, breaking 
out violently in the autumn, still con- 
tinues ravaging that most unhappy of 
all capitals. Nine thousand deaths 
a week! are the frightful calculation ; 
but the misery may be beyond all cal- 
culation. hat must be pangs of 
hunger and nakedness in the midst of 
the universal panic? How many 
wretched 


bla — bein mo be at 
r lingering in the last agonies 
of desertion and famine, en ore 


disease has not a among 
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them’ The first terror of the plague 
must have the effect of destroying all 
commerce, all the common resources, 
of labor, all the intercourse by which 
men aid each other in the common 
casualties of life. Even the provi- 
sions of the city must fail, or be greatly 
circumscribed, from the natural fear 
of the country people and traders to 
approach this huge cemetery—a ceme- 
tery in all but the silence and rest of 
the grave. What cries of unspeakable 
anguish, misery, bodily and mental 
in, terror for the fate of children, 
orror at inevitable death, the mad- 
ness of that excessive agony which 
totally masters human endurance, or 
suffers reason itself to exist only to 
add the hideous prospect of the mor- 

row to the present misery. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one that 


is perhaps connected with more than 
physi circumstances, that the 
lague never dies out of the regions of 


hometanism. If it is not in Moroc- 
co, it is in Algiers ; if not in Algiers, it 
is in Alexandria; if not in Alexandria, 
it is in Constantinople. It may move 
from place to place, but it never quits 
the land of the Mahometan. This is 
not to be explained on the common 
grounds of the predestinarianism, 
which renders the Moslem careless of 
precaution, or the ignorance which 
deprivés him of medical resources. 
Both undoubtedly have their effect; 
but they are inadequate to account 
for the almost pe al presence of 
the most terrible of all diseascs. The 
Christian nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean are nearly as careless, 
are 5 much poo arae so far as 
ect goes, are scarcely less igno- 
ant of medicine: and re} to the full 
as squalid in their persons, and as un- 
wholesome in their food, yet the 
plague has not visited even Malta this 
quarter of a century, though more 
African than European, and almost 
within sight of the land of Mahome- 
tanism, in its most barbarian condi- 
tion; nor Sicily, though proverbial 
for the mixture of all kinds of popula- 
tion, their squalidness, their reckless. 
ness, and their ignorance. It is no 
superstition to regard this perpetual 
recurrence as a judicial punishment 
of the perpetual offence to Heaven 
that exists in the nature of Mahome- 
et whil ise the h 
et while we recognise the hi 
hand which punishes national crimes 
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by national sufferings, we are un- 
doubtedly not the more discharged 
from the duty which enjoins us to al- 
leviate every calamity of human na- 
ture, as far as it may be in our power. 
A letter in that very able and valuable 
paper, the Standard, puts this ques- 
tion in a point of view which seems 
to be unanswerable. We willingly 
take advantage of its authority. 

_ After sor > general remarks on the 
ravages of he pestilence at this mo- 
ment in ‘ onstantinople, it calls on 
British bc sevolence to consider how 
far it might be enabled to lighten this 
deplorable calamity. The number 
dying are represented to exceed a 
thousand a-day! But, says the letter, 
“the still more unhappy part of the 
case is, the condition of the families of 
the dying and dead. Famine, naked- 
ness, and all the miseries of desertion 
and destitution, must be their univer- 
sal lot. The horrors thus experienced 
in the present ravages of this most 
horrible of all the scourges of man 
must be indiscribable.” It then urges 
the especial interposition of that class 
of persons whose connection with the 
country, and knowledge of circum- 
stances, at once calls uppn them, and 
is likely to render their assistance 
most available. 

“We have large trading concerns 
with the Levant. Many of our prin- 
cipal merchants are making fortunes 
by this trade, which, of late years, has 

reatly increased. Would it not be 

ming in those men to relieve, in 
some degree, the miseries of the lower 
population of Constantinople—to as- 
sist the famishing with food—to sup- 
ly the sick with medicmes—and, not 
ea usefully, to introduce among them 
some employment of that medical 
science, which, under God, preserves 
Europe from all excesses of all epi- 
demic disease? It is true that the 
objects of this benevolence would be 
Turks, «nd Turks are infidels. But 
we pray for them in our church ser- 
vice, and, if our prayer is not mere 
words, it implies a desire and a duty 
to relieve them, Turks and infidels as 
they may be, when the relief is within 
our means. It is also true that we 
have distress at home; but the plague 
is 80 — an affliction, that all 
others are trifling in comparison. 
The writer oroceadi to press this duty 
upon the Englishman as a matter of 
gratitude for the past protection of his 
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country from this dreadful misfortune 
or even as a shield from its possible 
future ravages; concluding with the 
words—*I am neither a foreigner 
por a merchant. I can have no direct 
interest in any measures of relief to 
the miserable population of Islamism. 
But, as a man, [ feel for human be- 
ings—as a Briton, I feel for the ho- 
nor of England—and as a Christian, 
I acknowledge the responsibility of 
showing that the faith of Christ is a 
religion of good-will to afl mankind. 
I have no doubt that if a subscription 
were opened, under any respectable 
nee and soon, it would amply suc- 
ceed.” 

We think so too ; and we think that 
it ought to be begun without delay. 
The calamities of nations, like the ca- 
lamities of individuals, are probably 
in all instances Divine inflictions for 
some failure of virtue; but, like the 
calamities of individuals, they are 
doubtless also intended to have the 
result of calling us to a sense of com- 
miseration for the sufferers. A few 
thousand pounds sent in the hour of 
distress to the unfortunate population 
of Constantinople, and judiciqusly ap- 
plied by an European committee there, 
might make the whole difference to 
multitudes, between life and death, 
restoration, and the most agonising of 
all wretchedness. Who can tell what 
might be the effect of this sudden be- 
nevolence in scftuning, at a future 
day, even the prejudices of the Ma- 
hometan? Of one thing, at least, we 
are certain, that it would benefit our- 
selves, and perhaps, tov, our country, 
in some other return of tenfold the 
value. Donations given from motives 
of genuine benevolence will have a 
record higher than the frail memory 
of man. . 

Mr. Green and his balloon have at 
last accomplished their object—passed 
the seas, swept over the cities, topped 
the mountains, and, alighting beyond 
the Rhine, astonished the whole Hun 
and Sclavonian population before they 
had taken the night caps from their 
heads or put their pipes in their mouths. 
This is the triumph of zroetation. So 
far as yet ap Mr. Green might 
have gone to Constantinople, Crim 
CSA or China without stopping, 
if his fowls, cheese, and cigars wou 
bave held out. He might have croes- 
ed the Pacific, made the circumnavi- 
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gation of the globe, and ing in 
auxhall Gardens, might have in- 


dulged the amateurs with a bird’s-eye 
sketch of every eee of the earth 
at his favorite À or a week. 

It is impossible to regard this voy- 
age, even curtailed as it has been, but 
as a very remarkable exploit. Yet 
its first-fruits to Mr. Green’s country- 
men were great fears that he and his 
balloon had gone to “that bourne 
from which no traveller returns.” In 
the multitude of reports which floated 
even with more rapidity than the bal- 
loon itself, it was said that the inten- 
tion of the voyagers was merely to 
show the possibility of crossing to Ca- 
Jais. In that case, we should have heard 
of them within a few hours. Their 
diligence, too, in dropping letters and 

chutes to tell us of their proceed- 
Ings every couple of hours, gave the 
idea that they were anxious to com- 
municate thc most immediate intelli- 
gence. But when twenty-four hours 
—555* when we had begun to rec- 
on, not by hours, but by days—when 
a weck had mi Bl ana the pub- 
lic curiosity was changed into alarm. 
The late hour at which the balloon 
had ascended, plunging it into night 
before it could cross the sea—the un- 
certainty of its direction afterwards 
through the night—the confusion pro- 
duced by the various reports of its ar- 
rival—and, above all, the violent wind 
from the south-west, which, within 
twenty-four hours of their departure, 
swept the whole Channel, producin 
many wrecks, and which, if it ha 
caught the balloon, would inevitably 
have shot it up the Northern Ocean, 
or torn it into fragments at once, pro- 
duced an extreme fear that the zro- 
nauts had either been flung into the 
sea, or, what would be a still more 
melancholy fate, were whirling along 
over the waste of waters, hopeless of 
return, and finding themselves doomed 
to die of famine, cold, and despair. 
No condition could be conceived more 
unhappy than that of being whirled 
along over an — — — 
seeing, day after day, nothing below 
them but the aves, in which they 
must be buried at last, and repmach- 
ing each other with the rashness of 
their attempt until they died, feeding 
on their own flesh, half frozen, raving 
with thirst, mad, and miserable. 
We never remember to have ob- 
served more real anxiety among the 
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ublic than on this occasion. But, 
uckily, those formidable speculations 
were thrown away; and while all 
England was conjecturing, the intelli- 
gence arrived that Mr. Green and his 
companions were feasting in the midst 
of all the good things of the Rhine- 
land, promenading in a German 
dise, anging up their balloon under 
the gilded roof of a German palace, 
and equally amazing and delightin 
the German politicians five hundr 
miles off, by showing them the “ Lon- 
don papers of yesterday.” 

The facts of the case are, that a 
balloon can be constructed sufficient 
to carry from ten to twenty persons at 
the rate of the wind itself, for what- 
ever time they may lay in provisions. 
lo this instance, which is to be consi- 
dered merely as a first expcriment, 
three persons were carried nearly 500 
miles within 17 hours, with perfect 
easc, and might probably have gone 
on, with the same ease, until rit had . 
devoured the last of their “dozen 
fowls,” and been forced to descend 
merely to recruit their stock; and if 
they had gone on at the same rate, 
they might have dined in the sunset 
clouds a mile over the golden steeple 
of the giant Cathedral of Vienna, or 
taken their supper and showered their 
fireworks, like a descending constella- 
tion, over the gardens of the Seraglio. 


We understand that Mr. Green 
doubts of the future possibility of 
steering the balloon. That it is be. 


yond our power at present, is admit- 
ted. But what steers a bird? What’ 
enables that flourishing voyager, a 
crow, to steer perfectly at his will, 
from field to forest, and make turn- 
ings among the branches, that would 
raise the envy of the Jockey Club? 
What steers and carries the wild swan, 
as heavy as an infant, a thousand miles 
ahead through the tempest and against 
the tempest ? The united action of the 
wings and the tail. The buoyancy 
of the balloon would render the wings 
unnecessary, except for addition to the 
steerage power. The true and only 
difficulty to be mastered is, that of en- 
abling the balloon to go faster or slower 
than the wind; for it is only in such 
cases that the rudder can have any 
thing to act upon. The steerage of 
a bird and of a fish exhibit the power 
of direction in a surrounding element. 
The means are complete in both, but 
varied, from the circumstances of’ the 
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animal. The bird derives its buoy- 
ancy from the wing; the tail, whose 
chief or only purpose: is steerage, 
scarcely aiding that hag bina and 
being scarcely movable but in the 
lateral direction required for the steer- 
age. The fish is generally buoyant by 
its nature. The tail supplies at once 
its progress and direction, and it is 
therefore a powerful and peculiarly 
active instrument. Either would an- 
swer the purpose of the balloon. 
But its buoyancy brings it nearer to 
the fish than the bird. Its requisite 
would be a rudder of such length and 
force as at once to accelerate (or re- 
tard) and guide. This rudder might 
be a long frame, with a wheel or vane 
kept in rapid motion at its end. For 
this some modification of the steam- 
engine would be required; but we 
have overcome so many of the diffi- 
culties of the steam engine, that we 
are not entitled to doubt much of ulti- 
mate success even here. Still, as we 
observed in some former mention of 
this subject, we may doubt strongly 
of the value of the boon if it were 
general, and have strong fears of the 
perils of an invention which would 
make fortifications and natural bound- 
aries useless as means of protection ; 
lay nations ‘almost wholly at each 
other's mercy, or even at the mercy 
of malignant individuals ; render war 
a scene of terrible and unavoidable 
surprises; and divest peace of all se- 
curity, not merely from the sudden 
attacks of neighbor nations, but 
from the most remote and savage. 
Still it is to be remembered, that for 
every dangerous invention there has 
hitherto been found a counterpoise ; 
and that the more dangerous the in- 
vention, the more forcible, active, and 
comprehensive, and therefore the more 
capable of being turned to good it is. 
The first contemplations of the devas- 
tating sak T of gunpowder must 
have been full of terror; it was pro- 
nounced a curse ; the musketeer was 
always refused quarter ; and the in- 
ventor, monk though he was, was 
regarded as little less than an especial 
instrument of Satan. Yet gunpowder 
as since been one of the great civi- 
lizers of the earth; one of” the great 
— ———— of mankind from savage 

ilities; and even the great re- 
strainer of massacre in the field. 
More men perished in on day, in 
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many an ancient battle, than now fall 
in a campaign. 

But even in its present condition 
the balloon may be of service, though 
scarcely in our country. We are too 
near the sea, and too liable to sudden 
shifts of wind. In England, except 
in the very centre of the country, 
wherever the balloon ascends it has 
water within its horizon: half an 
hour’s shift of the gale from the 
south would have carried Mr. Green 
inevitably into the North Sea. It is 
in the ces of the great continents 
where this danger is not to be dreaded, 
and where the wind blows for days or 
weeks together from the same point, 
that the balloon might even now be 
of admirable service. Thus, in India, 
in case of a Russian invasion, a bal- 
loon from the frontier, or from the 
Himmeleh, might convey the intelli- 
gence to Calcutta with the most im- 
portant celerity. Thus, in case of an 

uropean war, a balloon from Alex- 
andria might carry the despatches 
across Arabia, to Bombay, with a 
— which might not merely enable 
the Indian Government to be on its 
guard, but to strike the most instant 
and decisive blows. In passing the 
Tartar, deserts, or in penetrating into 
Africa, the balloon might make all 
the chief difficulties disappear, arising, 
as they do, from the sultriness, the 
sands, the scantiness of provision, the 
deficiency of transit, and the wars, 
treacheries, and extortions of the sa- 
vage kings. In the mean time, we 
congratulate Mr. Green and his com- 
panions. If it be fame, as Horace 
says it is—“ Volitare super ora ho- 
minum,” he has amply secured his 
renown. 


We always regarded the “Cheap 
Press” cry as a genuine piece of 
Whiggism, for which, in the lan- 
guage of honest men, there was but 
one expression, however humble— 
Humbug! The whole scheme has 
turned out the reverse of all that was 
intended. The great Conservative 
newspapers have not been crushed, 
but have risen, like giants, refreshed. 
The little Radical papers have risen, 
only to be crushed. All the Radicals 
were in a riot of triumph at the pros- 
pect of being able to get rid of stamps, 
those fetters and manacles of mind, 
and so forth; but their emancipation 
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would not bring them sense, or skill, 
or knowledge, and without something 
of those they could not find readers 
content to pay for even the chea 
ress. The whole mushroom b : 
rn of the mire of Radical folly, and 
woked into ridiculous existence by 
the sunshine of Whig patron 
have gone the way of poor Lord Al- 
thorp’s fame, and the only result is, 
the loss of half a million of pounds 
eae d to the nation,—a larger sum 
than Mr. Spring Rice and all his coad- 
jutors would sell for, if they were 
sent talents and all, to take their 
chance in any slave-market from Ma- 
dagascar to Columbia, “the land of 
the free !” 
subject is wide. But we re- 
strict ves for the moment to one 
instance where the remission of the 
stamp has been of service at once to 
the community and to the revenue. 
But this is not in the case of the cheap 
sedition, but in the case of the Alma- 
` macs. The is useful toevery 
body, a circumstance in which it dit- 
fers largely from incentives to assassi- 
nation, lectures on Atheism, calls for 
“bread or blood,” and vulgar libels on 
the Lords. The difference is already 
sufficiently marked by the result. 
John Bull may be a sullen animal, but 
he knows the distinction between the 
useful and the worthless ; he may suf- 
fer talkers by profession to talk Whig- 
lem, but he is a good sound Tory in 
is heart, and he shows it by regular- 
ly dropping the Whigs and their pro- 
tigate nonsense without any ceremony 
whatever. Thus, though the Radical 
prens should be as cheap as the dust, 
leaves them to perish, while the 
——— of Almanacs has become 
ndless as mctes in the sun—is, like 
them, constantly rising before the eye 
—is, like them, of all Shapes, sizes, 
and colors—and, like them, often gild- 
ed and glittering. We now have them 
atall prices, beginning with the popu- 
lar penny Almanacs for the trader, the 
politician, the poet, the sailor, the 
stargazer, the gentleman, the lady, the 
courtier, the citizen, the lawyer, the 
lover, the punster, and the philosopher. 
The multitude of them is so prodi- 
gious, that the Government duty on 
the mere paper is said much to exceed 
the former stamp. 
And thus undoubtedly a good has 
been done, though it as undoubtedly 
never entered into the heads of those 
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wise personages, who singing their 
old chorus of “Ca Ira,” — only 
to see new editions of “ Insurrection 
made Easy,” and “Every man his own 
King.” e have been led to speak 
of those useful little publications by 
having just met one of them, in the 
shape of a collection of pleasantries. 
Time, like adversity, brings us ac- 
eo with strange bed-fellows. 

we were not prepared for this 
curious combination of the merry and 
wise, of the chronicle which reminds 
us of the flight of our years, and of 
the wit which makes us forget its ex- 
istence. This work is the “Comic 
Almanac for 1887 ; or, an Ephemeris 
in Jest and Earnest.” The engrav- 
ings, from sketches of oddity, absurd- 
ity, and character, by Cruickshank. 
Every month has its appropriate en- 
graving, with verses equally suited to 
the scene. July has its mad dog, with 
the following metrical receipt for that 
formidable phenomenon :— 


HOW TO MAKE A MAD DOG. 
“Tie a dog that is little, and one thet is 


arge, 

Toa rack: or a barrow, as big asa barge; 

Their mouths girded tight with a rag 
old cord (or 

They'll put out their tongues), by the ma. 
gistrates’ order ; 

So ar them the trouble of féeding, 


INK, 
And the loss of your time by their stoppi 
—— by ping 


If you've nothing to draw, why, yourselves 
let them carry (sons 

Of she dogs) ; or else they’ll be drawing— 
comparisons, 

With a stick ora kick make them gallop 


away 
The faster the gallop the hotter the day ; 
More than all, don’t allow them their noses 


to wet, it 
Will keep them alert, by the wish they may 
it. 


All — must end when they drop head 
and tail, 

And their muzzles are frothed like a tan. 
kard of ale; 

Turn them loose in the road with a whoop 
anda hollo, : 

And get all the boys and the boobies to 
follow. 

*Tis a piece of high sport for the rabble 
you'll find, 

With the mad dogs before, and the sad dogs 


behind ; 

Till they bite the king’s lieges, and peace 
is restored 

To you by the doctor, to them by the eard,’ 
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But. the song for August is more 
sentimental, and as such, more suited 
for the month, when every thing melts 
but the hearts of overseers, Old Bailey 
Counsel, bronze statues, and Poor-law 
' Commissioners. The story is a sailor’s 
love scene, or ship romance. 


«Guy Davit was a sailor bold, 
As ever hated France; 

And tho’ he never cared for gold, 
He struck to the main chance, 


Susanne Sly was what they call 
A servant of all work, 
Made beds, baked pies, cleaned shoes, 
hemmed shirts, 
Blaoked grates, and pickled pork. 


Young Guy was born apon the Thames, 
Off the Adelphi strand ; 

And so the water, do you see, 
Became hia father land. 


*Twas there ho served his time; and none 
On vessel, boat, or raft, 

More honest was, altho’ twas known 
He loved a little craft. 


At last he weathered twenty-one, 
- _ Youth’s cable then let slip; 
He stept vut of his master's boat, 
And his apprentice-ship. 


Next year, the first of August came, 
He trimmed so well his boat, 

And plied so well his oars, he won 
Old Dogget’s badge and coat. 


*Twas then Susanna saw him first, 
Then first felt Cupid’s dart; 

The els toxopholite had hit 
The bull’s eye of her heart, 


Bo Sue set up her best mob.cap 

At Guy, to win his heart ; 

For some folks Love makes slatternly, 
And some folks he makes smart. 


But Guy was a Conservative 
(At Whitehall stairs his station), 
And so, he did not choose to yield 
To any mob’s dictation. 


Then Sue a true love-letter wrote, 
But Guy seemed not to heed it, 

For nota line m answer came; 
For why ?—he could not read it. 


Then Susan tendered bim her hand, 
Love made her blush and falter ; 
Thankee, says Guy, but I prefers 
A cable toa haltar. 


For he of foreign shores had heard, 
And wonders there that be, 
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So cutting short his love with Sue, 
He sailed away to sea. 


Sad Susan saw her sailor start 
On board a ship of war, 

Which raised her love tc such a pitch, 
She vowed he'd be a ta 


So, taking to a sailor’s life, 
She joined the merry crew, 
And round the world, through storm and 
strife, 
She did her Guy pursue. 


And she and he became sworn friends, 
The question she half-popping. 

Till one day Guy confessed he liked 
A pretty maid at Wapping. 


Then Susan home like lightning flew, 
And played so well her part, 

In likeness of a captain bold, 
Sue won that fair maid’s heart ; 


And following her advantage up, 
(So dazzling is ambition), 

Our captain soon on her prevailed 
To altar her condition. 


Tho wedding o’er, away she went, 
To Guy the tidings carried, 

And gave to him the newspaper, 
That told his love was married, 


Then Guy a loaded pistol took ; 
Pll kill myself, ho cried; 

Before I'll ever side with Sue, 
I'l) be a sui-cide. 


When Susan heard him say these words, 

She at her brains let fly ; 

And down he sank, a corse, bt Eel 

And down she sank—by Guy.” 

In sketches which profess to give 
the features of the man, we must not 
omit that most remarkable of them all, 
the extraordinary change of the public 
spirit from depression to exaltation ; 
from submissiveness, under the dicta- 
tion of Whiggism, to fearlessness under 
the inspiration of English good sense ; 
from Radicalism to Conservatism. The 
great public meetings,all Conservative, 
which have already distingushed Eng- 
land, have had no rival in the most me- 
rhorable eras of public feeling. While 
all seemed verging on the ruin of the 
Constitution, it has e sprung 
up with renovated vigor. The Radi- 
cal, a few months ago so defying and 
s0 insolent, is now the man who hangs 
the head. The Republican, for we have 
madmen among us who agitate for a 
Republic, dares no longer utter a word ; 
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and the Revolutionist, who, uniting the 
infidel with the robber, openly pro- 
claimed the coming of the day of over- 
throw, now will not venture to stand 
forth and be seen, even in the most 
rabble gathering of the suburbs— 
while Conservatism comes forward 
with her thousands and tens of thous- 
- ands, the virtuous, the known, the 
. honored, the apis ak of the land, 

followed too by the loyal multitudes of 
those humbler classes who were once 
regarded as the sure allies of subver- 
sion. 

In that timely and important pub- 
lication, the “ CONSERVATIVE,” put 
forth by the great Conservative Asso- 
ciation of London, we find the re- 
mark made on those meetings, that 
they have exhibited not merely man- 


liness and British pies but also. 
an 


unexpected ability constitutional 
knowledge. 

* Among the speeches on those oc- 
casions,” says The Conservative, * we 
find individuals whose names were 
hitherto unheard of in public life or 
literature, coming forward with strong 
evidence of their fitness for the achieve- 
ments of bath. But England has never 
fallen short of the necessities of the day 
of trial. When the hour comes for the 

she will always be seen ca- 
sing her Jimbs in the armor hung up 
in her halls since the last triumphs of 
the Constitution ; and those limbs, too, 
will be able to bear it. Even those 
trials may be permitted for the express 
purpose of urging this most favored 
of all kingdoms to — exer- 
cise of her strength. e foundation 
may be suffered to swecp the land, 
only to teach us to build the rampart, 
aad thus reclaim a broader o for 
posterity. The tem may hu 
awa the surface of ne soil only to 
awake us to the exheustless depths of 
treasure which lie below. We haveseen 
in the most heated and ambitious as- 
semblages of Europe, the Chambers, 
the Cortes, the Clubs, no specimens of 
general ability equalling the spontan- 
eous eloquence and knowledgedisplay- 
ed by even the humbler ranks in the 
Conservative meetings. This then is 
the time to save ourselves. There must 
be no relaxation, no security, no sur- 
render. We speak it solemnly, as in 
the nee of the nation, and of a 
higher power than the nation, that we 
regard the empire as exposed to perils 
which nothing but an exertion of all 
its virtues, guided by all its wisdom, 
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under God, can avert. We are in the 
hands of a Government which is itself 
in the hands of a faction, and that fac- 
tion ts Popery! It is no longer a choice 
of party, but a struggle for existence. 
‘The Lords have hitherto stood between 
us and ruin. But what is to stand be- 
tween the Lords themselves and ruin ? 
Let faction once triumph, and we are 
undone, rich and poor alike; Church- 
man and Presbyterian alike; land. 
owner and merchant alike ;—hopeless. 
ly undone; Protestantism stricken to 

e heart, and popery avenging its lon 
exile on the people, the religion, an 
the Constitution of the empire.” 

In an article in the same paper, on 
the late Glasgow election of the Lord 
Rector, as an evidence of the loyal 
feeling of the College, it observes, that 
nothing could be a stronger test of the 
change of public opinion, from the 
nie oa of the individuals pro- 


posed. 

“ There is not a Scotsman, Mini- 
ster, or Radical alive, who could come 
forward with more advantages for fa- 
voritism than Sir John Campbell in 
a canvass in Glasgow. In two of his 

ualities he had a measurelcss su 
riority over Sir Robert Peel. As a 
native of the country, and rising to the 
highest station of the English Bar, all 
national prejudice must be on his side. 
As a member of Government, and pos- 
sessing the patronage that necessarily 
belongs to a Minister, the reflection, 
that a son of Scotland was a man of 

it English influence, could at least 

o him no harm, nor indeed ought to 
do him any. Sir John, too, had not 
suffered the public recollections of 
himself or his office to.die away ; for 
within the month he had been pro- 
menading Scotland, attending public 
dinners, and making long harangues; 
the whole operation probably havin 
this election in view as much as Mi- 
nisterial apology: But Sir John was 
a Whig-Radical—one of that Cabi- 
net which had bound itself neck and 
heels to the footstool of faction. This 
settled the question at once. Though 
Sir Robert Peel’s name was not pro- 

d until the last moment, and 

though he appeared neither in person, 
nor by substitute, the Englishman and 
the Ex-Minister swept before him all 
the influence of the Scotsman and the 
master of peronon and Sir Robert 
Peel was elccted by a majority of 100 
—821 to 221. 

“It is true that this was but an affair 
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of students; yet man, of those st - 
dents, ar from nowledge und 
years, are to be regar: :d as me-.:, and 
all capable of forming 1 much clearer 
judgment of public 1.1en and things 
than nine out of ten of the general 
constituency. The especial point of 
View in which we quote the transac- 
tion, is for its evidence, and most sa- 
tisfactory evidence, of the recovered 
state of national feeling. The Radi- 
cal journals will talk, of course, of the 
results as a matter among boys. If 
it had turned out otherwise, we should 
have heard nothing but panegyrics on 
the public spirit of the Glasgow Col- 
lege, and triumphs in the Radicalism 
of the rising and educated generation. 
But the students have shown that their 
studies have been wisely directed, that 
their principles are those of honest 
men, and that they will not sacrifice 
truth to nationality, honor to patron- 
age, nor religion to faction. The 
mere election may be a thing of the 
hour; but the mind which it has ex- 
hibited deserves to be a solid source of 
congratulation to every well-wisher of 
the Empire.” 

In all this we fully agree. The 
election of Sir Robert Peel for the 
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Lord Rectorship has done honor to 
the College. Scotland has among her 
sons many a gallant, many a learned, 
and many a noble nam< ba Se 
that honor or any cth 
choice of the Ex-minister on 
casion must show in its stronge ught 
the sincerity of the rising you of the 
country in the cause for which Scot- 
land struggled so long, so bravely, and 
so triumphantly. She will not be a 
slave, whatever hand may attempt to 
fix the manacle; she will not be a 
hireling, though the bribe should come 
from a son of her own; nor will she 
stoop to degrade the purity of her re- 
ligious faith, by suffering it to follow, 
even in gilded chains, the car where 
Popery and Superstition move in tri- 
umph over the civil and religious li- 
berties of mankind. We regard the 
whole transaction as not merely, in the 
words of the “ Conservative,” “ giving 
evidence of the renovated state of na. 
tional feeling,” but, as what we next 
value, doing honor to Scotland. We 
shall soon have Sir Robert Peel among 
us, and then we shall see how the ge- 
nuine spirit of our country can sym 
thize with his eloquent championship 
of the Constitution. 


Wil, 


‘fa 





SKETCHES AMONG THE POOR. 
No. I. 


In childhood’s days, I do remember me 

Of one dark house behind an old elm-tree, 

By gloomy streets surrounded, where the. flower 
Brought from the fresher air, scarce for an hour 
Retained its fragrant scent, yet men lived there, 
Yea, and in happiness; the mind doth clear 

In most dense airs its own bright atmosphere. 
But in the house of which I spake there dwelt 
One by whom all the weight of smoke was felt. 
She had o’erstepped the bound ’twixt youth and age, 
A single, not a lonely woman, sage 

And t a ae ever, yet most truly kind: 


Without t 


e natural ties, she sought to bind 
Hearts unto hers, with gentle, useful love, 


Prompt at each change in sympathy to move. 
And so she gained the affection, which she prized 


« ~ 


From every living thing, howe’er despised— 
A call upon her tenderness whene’er 


The friends around her had a grief to share ; 
And if in joy the kind one they forgot, 
She still rejoiced, and more was wanted not. 
Said I not truly, she was not alone, 
Though none at evening shared her clean heartb-stone! 
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To some she might prosaic seem, but me 
She always charmed with daily ’ 

t in her every action, never hea 

20, as the mate of some sweet singing-bir j, 
'a hat mute and still broods on her treasure-nest, 


. Her heart’s fond hope hid deep within her breast. 


In all her quiet duties, ene dear thought 
Kept ever true and constant sway, not brought 
Before the world, but garnered all the more 
For being to herself a secret store. 
When’er she heard of country homes, a smile 
Came brightening o’er her serious face the while ; 
She knew not that it came, yet in her heart 
A hope leaped up, of which that smile was part. 
She thought the time might come, ere yet the bowl 
Were broken at the fountain, when her soul 
Might listen to its yearnings, unreproved 
B — of failure to the cause she loved ; 
When e might leave the close and noisy street, 
And once n her childhood’s homo might greet. 
It was a pleasant place that early home ! 
The — — sin r by, leaving its foam 
Among the and biue forget-me-not ; 
And ina Book, above that sheltered spot, 
For stood a ed hawthorn-tree, 
And if you in spring-time, you might see 
The knotted trunk all coronal’d with flowers, 
That every breeze shook down in fi t showers ; 
The earnest bees in odorous cells did lie, 
Hymning their thanks with murmuring melody ; 
The evening sun shone brightly on the green, 
And seem’d to li on the lonely scene; 
And if to others ’s early nest 
Show’d poor and homely, to her loving breast 
A charm lay hidden in the very stains 
Which time and weather left; the old dim panes, 
The grey rough moss, the house-leek, you might see 
Were chronicled in childhood’s memory ; 
And in her dreams she wander’d far wide 
Among the hills, her sister at her side— 
That sister slept beneath a tomb 
Ere time had robb'd her of her first sweet bloom. 
O Sleep! thou bri back our childhood’s heart, 
Eere yet the dew e, the hope depart ; 
Thou callest up the lost ones, sorrow’d o’er 
Till sorrow’s self hath lost her tearful power ; 
Thine is the fairy-land, where shadows dwell, 
Evoked in dreams by some strange hidden ° 
But Day and Waking have their dreams, O Sleep, 
When Hope and Memory their fond watches keep ; 
And such o’er Mary held supremest sway, 
When kindly labors task’d her hands all day. 
Employ’d her hands, her thoughts roam’d far and free, 
Till sense call’d down to calm reality. 
A few short weeks, and then, unbound the chains 
Which held her to another's woes or pains, 
Farewell to dusty streets and shrouded skies, 
Her treasur’d home should bless her yearning eyes, 
And fair as in the days of childish glee 
Each grassy nook and wooded haunt should be. 
Yet ever as one sorrow pass’d away, 
Another call’d the i ono to stay, 
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And where so late she heard the bright glad mirth, 
The phantom Grief sat cowering at the hearth. 
So days and weeks pass’d on, and grew to years, 
Unwept by Mary, save for others’ tears. 

As a fond nurse, that from the mother’s breast 
Lulls the tired infant to its quiet rest, 

First stills each sound, then lets the curtain fall 
To cast a dim and sleepy light o’er all, 

So age grew gently o’er each wearied sense 

A deepening shade to smooth the parting hence. 
Each cherish’d accent, each familiar tone 

Fell from her daily music, one by one ; 

Still her attentive looks could rightly guess 
What moving lips by sound could not express. 
O’er each loved face next came a filmy veil, 
And shine and shadow from her sight did fail. 
And, last of all, the solemn change they saw - 
Depriving Death of half his regal awe ; 


. The mind sank down to childishness, and they, 
* Relying on her counsel aay 


by da 
(As some lone wanderer, ed his home afar, 
Takes for his guide some fix’d and well-known star, 
Till clouds come wafting o'er its trembling light, 
And leave him wilder’d in the pathless night), 


' Sought her changed face with strange uncertain gaze, 


Still praying her to lead them through the maze. 

They pitied her lone fate, and deemed it sad, 

Yet as in early childhood was she glad ; 

No sense had she of change, or loss of though 

With those around her no communion sought; — 

Scarce knew she of their being. Fancy wild 

Had placed her in her father’s house a child ; 

It was her mother sang her to her rest ; 

The lark awoke her springing from his nest ; 

The bees sang cheerily the livelong day, 

Poring me flowers wherever she did play ; 

The Sabbath bells rang as in years gone by, 

Swelling and falling on the soft wind’s sigh ; 

Her little sisters knelt with her in prayer, 

And nightly did her father’s blessing share ; 

So, wrapt in glad imaginings, her life 

Stole on with all her sweet young memories rife. 
I often think (if by this mortal light 

We e’er can read another’s lot aright), 

That for her loving heart a blessing came, 

Unseen by many, clouded by a name; 

And all the outward fading from the world 

Was like the flower at night, when it has furled 

Its golden leaves, and lapped them round its heart, 

To nestle closer in its sweetest part. 

Yes! angel voices called her childhood back, 

Blotting out life with its dim sorrowy track ; 

Her secret wish was ever known in heaven, 

And so in mystery was the answer given. 

In sadness many mourned her latter years, 

But blessing shone behind that mist of tears, 

And as the child she deemed herself, she lies 

In gentle slumber, till the dead shall rise. 
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ALCIBIADES THE MAN. 


Scenes XIX—XAXIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


Dohwisres yap aŭroð oi woddoi rò plyeOos ris re xara rð kavroù cõpa zapavoplas és rùv diatray, 
wal ris duevcias wy cab’ iy Exacrov, ty ôrw ylyvorro, Expaccsy, ùs rvpavvidos exiOopotvre wodrlpios 
sadieracay, cai dnpocta xpdriora CiaBivra ra rot wodépor, idia Exactor rois éxirndeipacty abrov dy- 
GsoOivrss, nai EMeis imerpiarres, où did paxpods Eopnday rhv rO\wv. 


Tuucyp. VI. 15. 
“For most men, alarmed by the extravagance of his personal expenditure, and by the great 
ness of spirit he displayed in every thing in which he bore a part, became hestile to him, as 
one that aimed at tyranny. And thongh, in his public capacity, he managed the war excel- 
lently, yet being individually disgusted with his pursuits in private, and so committing the 
canda of affairs to others, IN NO LONG TIME THBY OVERTURNED THE — 
ot Hospgs. 


PaRrpor, for once, an Attic quotation—duly rendered for the sake of rural 
gentlemen—at the head of our last Alcibiades ! 

Our last :—melancholy category ! Except it be shaving, tooth-drawing, speak- 
ing at public dinners, being roasted by Lynch Law, and a very few et ceteras, 
there is nothing we should much like to do, to be, or to suffer, for the last time. 
Bat the last of pe thing superlatively good—the last pirouette of Taglioni— 
the last morsel of green fat in our second plate of turtle—the last page of 

in Marryat’s last sea-novel—the last sentence ina Nox Ambrosiana 

O nocies ceneque Deiim!)—the last drop of that imperial Tokay, which cost 

us just a guinea per at the sale of old Q’s. drinkables—such last things 

as these are nothing else than so much purgatorial agony. Imagine, then, our 

predicament as, with pensive — drooping head—a twinkling tear—an 

unsteady hand—a pre-eminently bad pen—we sit down to copy the finishing 
strokes of a picture that has gained, and merited, universal admiration. 

‘Farewell, Son of Clinias !—foremost of Athenian names—essence, thrice- 
distilled, of the Grecian idiosyncrasy—magnanimous voluptuary—toveable 
hero! Freshly hust thou lived and moved upon these speaking pages. In the 
multitude of thy thoughts—as thou flittest from shore to shore of the boundless 
Invisible—has a — consciousness of renovated fame warmed thee once 
again with something like a human sensation ? 

Farewell, Timandra—“ tender and true!” Faith unchangeable was thine ! 
“Love strong as death” sustained thee. The instinct of self-devoting heart 
was thy guide. Beautiful Pagan !—we know nothing of thy errors—but here 
is a garland for thine urn? 

Farewell, i of Meissner—* shape or shade ! whate’er thou art,’’—evoked 
by us from the dark gulf of oblivion! Strong has been the breath of thy in- 
spiration ; mighty the effect of that mysterious afiatus. Like the Pythoness 
when her hour was come, we have reeled beneath it—powerless, at some 
moments, tu distinguish between our own effusion and the dictates of the god. 

But no farewell to thee, Christopher, Cock of the North ! 


“ Fortunate senex, ergo tue rura manebunt !”’ 


i.e. “Lucky old Boy, thou shalt still retain thy country contributor!” Ever 
since anno Domini 1818, when our first anonymous offering, a Night in the 
Catucombs, graced thy columns, we have had the highest opinion of thy taste. 
Various, throughout the intervening years, have been thy moods towards us. 
Sometimes tnat oenevo:ent smue, wnicn meits tne souris or pruaes—sometimes 
that lion-like knitting of the brows, whereat bull-dogs go into hysterics—once 
the awful crutch was half-uplified—but lo ! when the shuddering public thought 
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to see us crumble into dust—a victim—we started up, brisker than ever, a con- 


federate ? 
Without farther preface, we will rush into the bowels of our plot. 


Ninety-six moons had waxed and waned since Alcibiades sailed from the 
Peireus. Often had his inmost soul sickened with the longing to revisit the 
land of his fathers. Often had his friends implored him to return—were it 
only fora day. And yet he had not returned. Partly he trusted not yet his 
loving countrymen. The general, with an army to back him, they might land 
at a distance: the citizen, once more within their grasp, they might bring to 
a reckoning at home. Partly too, to his mounting spirit, a restoration without 
noise and splendor seemed out of proportion to his — — and the 
manifest injustice he had suffered. But now—at last—there was such a clus- 
tering of bright stars in his horoscope, such a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances, that his doubts disappeared, and even his vanity felt satisfied. 

The reduction of Byzanrrum—we might have touched up some grand scenes 
out of that business, had it so pleased us—had crowned a seiies of brilliant 
exploits, ——— each other’s heels, since he relieved Tissaphernes from 
the anxiety of ing after his safe code tt Even the frigi Mr. Mitford 
warms in summing up the proud catalogue of his services. “ When the forces 
first placed him at their head, Athens scarcely commanded more territory than 
its walls enclosed ; revenue was gone, and the commonwealth depended for 
existence upon its fleet, which was at the same time dispirited and mutinous. 
He had restored loyalty to the fleet; he had restored dominion to the common- 
wealth; he had destroyed the enemy’s fleet ; and, under his conduct, the navy 
of Athens again commanded the seas: and, what was not least among the 
services, his successes and his reputation, without solicitation or intrigue, had 
conciliated the adverse satrap Pharnabazus, and opened probable means for 
checking those sources of supply to the enemy, the failure of which would 
restore to Athens certain superiority in the war.” 

Moreover, the sovereign People had now confirmed him, with Conon and 
Thrasybulus as his colleagues, in his post of general. “Enough!” cried 
Alcibiades, “for Athens, ho!” There was a trifle of some 24,000 pounds, or 
thereabouts, collected by him in Curia, after quitting Byzantium, which would 
not, he thought, make him the less welcome. 

Thucydides, son of Olorus, again we devote thee to the infernal gods for leav- 
ing an unfinished history! What cramp of hand, what costiveness of soul, 
forced thee to stick fast in the twenty-first year of the Great War? You, who 
have dashed off, in four breathing and burning sentences, the Sarme For 
Sscity—you, in whose living words we yet hear the “ warning trumpet blown” 
—the herald’s leading voice—the universal prayer—the vows on shore—the 
peean on the waves—you, in whose vivid tints we yet behold the teeming gob- 
sete—the golden and the silver cups—the poured libation—the galleys “ racing 
to £gina”—why, in the name of Pluto and of Proserpine, did A he not paint, 
on another canvass, the LANDING oF ALCIBIADES aT ATHEN: ? be sure we 
have Xenophon—the Attic bee—as a substitute ; but ’t istoo true that neither 
“as a political reasoner”—according to the judgment passed by a very lenient 
Rhadamanthus—nor as any thing else, we will take the liberty of addin 
“do the masculine energy and weight of Thucydides revive in the parallek 
passages of Xenophon.” He has mude marvellously little of the landing. He 
tells us more of what was seid than of what was done. There is a certain 
Duris of Samos—with the blood of Clinias in his veins—who gets up a better 
show for the occasion: but he is generally supposed to lie like a Yankee 
skipper. So we must give up “ the oars keeping time to the flute of Chryso- 
gonus, who had been victorious in the Pythian games”—“ Callipides, the tra- 
gedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and other theatrical orna- 
ments,” and “the admiral-galley entering the harbor with a purple sail”—we 
must dispense with all this tissue of glittering embroidery, and be content with 
what we can spin for ourselves out of the raw material—duty paid—in Plu- 


tarcn. 
With captured shields, with trophies of Persian armor, with the spoils of 


ip, 





’ 
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continent and islands, was every ship refulgent. In the rear of the Athenian 
galleys came the vessels taken from the enemy ; the figure-heads of others, 
whose less precious fragments were weltering on the deep, were displayed in 
triumph ; two hundred in all might be counted by eager eyes upon the shore. 
Shouts of jubilee resounded from the conquerors. Garlands fluttered. Music 
— Old Ocean seemed oppressed beneath his burden, yet proud to bear it. 

crowd on land—row behind row—were beckoning, exclaiming, hurraing. 
Look at those impatient fools—splash they go into the water—depth six fa- 
thoms neat—spluttering and puffing away to greet friends and kinsmen, for 
the sake of pressing them to lip and bosom—some ten seconds sooner than 
their neighbors. 

But sull—in this general rejoicing the Son of Clinias took as yet no part. 
He was standing, with a serious air, on the deck of his own galley. Leaning 
on his staff, he threw observant glances all around him. Slowly he steered for 
the Peiræus; appeared undetermined whether to disembark or not; and when 
Antiochus exulungly pointed to the cheering multitude, he coldly shr 
his shoulders and replied : “ Not the first time that the blush of a fair morning 
has heralded the coming storm.” 

But now came flying from all sides the wreaths of flowers and of laurel to- 
wards his ship ; now rose from every quarter of heaven the cry: “ Welcome, 
noblest Alcibiades! welcome, thou greater than great Pericles !” Now amo 
the groups on shore he espied his cousin Euryptolemus, and many a staunc 
friend besides,—their hands stretched out, inviting him—their voices carpet | 
heard above the din of a whole people—their strength at his service—if n 
should be. “To hesitate longer were a scandal for the son of Clinias!” he 
said ; and sprung to land. . 

And from that moment he seemed to be the only one who had landed. Upon 
him alone all eyes were riveted. Him alone did the thousands of his fellow- 
citizens surround. Brothers, fathers, husbands—who could think of their re- 
turn, when there was ALcipiaDEs to gaze at? He passed on through crowded 
streets, detained every moment by embraces. To kiss the very hem of his 
mantle was something worth fighting for. Those near him were covering his 
person and his path with flowers: the distant could at least make use of their 
voices. The seniors pointed him out to their children. The matrons, with a 
sigh, remembered their youth; the virgins, with a smile, bethought them of 
‘heirs. The striplings were praying to die early, so they might but resemble 

um. ‘The men devoured him with admiring glances. Tears of ecstasy were 
streaming from a myriad of eyes. 

What followed on that memorable day—the council—the assembly—the 
speech—we leave to your quick conceptions. Our reporter was present as 
usual; but at this instant we are not in the vein to extend his abominable hie- 
roglyphics. Suffice to remind you that things went well. The people’s most 

lous majesty, says Xenophon, would not have borne any opposition to their 
vorite. Nothing would content them but a new title for the nonce; and 
Alcibiades went forth from the Pnyx, bailed by 20,000 mouths—smelling 
strongly of garlic—PLENIPOTENTIARY-GENERALISSIMO. And yet there was one 
drawback. 

If we have a weakness—an hypothesis not altogether nugatory—it is to be, 
as the once redoubtable Daniel O’Connell used to tell us of himself, slightly 
superstitious. Should we see a magpie, spit we must, though the lady of our. 
love were hanging on one arm and the ghost of an ancient Persian on the 
other. Sooner than get out of bed without left leg foremost, on a winter 
norning, we would lie there—three hours beyond our indispensable allow- 
ance. And if we did once cut our nails upon a Friday, do we not recollect, 
with a shiver, that the worst news we ever heard reached us by express that 
svening? No wonder, then, that when we first read an English Plutarch— 
immediately after the Footstep, Shakspeare’s historical plays, Robinson Cru- 
soe, and Pope’s Iliad—our ingenuous little heart, already fondly attached to 
Alcibiades, used to throb strangely at the following expressions :—“ Amidst 
this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, some people were still uneasy, looking 
upon the time of his return as ominous, for on that very day was kept the 

yuteria, or purification ae the goddess Minerva. It was the 25th of Tharge- 
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lion, when the Praxiergids: perform those cermonies which are not to be revealed, 
disrobing the image and covering it up. Hence it is that the Athenians of all 
days reckon this the most unlucky, and take the greatest care not to transact 
business on it. And it seemed that the podon did not receive him graciously, 
but rather with aversion, since she hid her face from him.” You may believe it 
or not, as you please, but there were some of these sentences that always 
made us blubber. 


“ We knew 
That the dark presage must be true !” 


Alcibiades himself, when Anytus—as some confoundedly good-natured 
friend or other is sure in such cases to do—pointed out to him that evening the 
unfortunate coincidence, did not half like ıt. “It was shame,” hesaid, “shame 
that made the goddess hide her countenance—shame for having exiled her 
dearest son so long—shame for her children’s fickleness, which alone pre- 
vented me from coming back seven years ago, Jaden with the spoils of Syra- 
cuse.” But there was a nervousness in the impatience wherewith he hurried 
Anytus away, to spread abroad this explanation of the matter, that showed 
how he was affected by the omen. And, though Timandra, as beautiful as 
ever, rejoined him at that evening’s banquet, he could not drive it from his 
mind. It haunted his dreams. 





Let us dispel them! Imagine the glorious sunshine ofa morning in Athens. 
Those beams, whose naked effulgenice would glare too fiercely on luxurious 
eyes, are tempered by hangings of a roseate hue. But they give light enough 
to discover the interior of a superb apartment. Mark that richly decorated 
couch. One of its occupants has been for some time in a waking trance. 
And now he saws the air with an angry gesture, as if waving off some invisible 
intruder on his privacy. Hush! he has startled the beautiful being that lies 
beside him. 


Scene XIX, 
Arcmapse—Tr apes. 





Tim. (waking). What’s this? Thou 
already stirring? And wak’st not 
me ? 


Alc. Mine eyes alone were wakeful 
—my soul was dreaming. 

Tim. And what the visions that 
were sweeping before it? Pleasant 
ones, no doubt. i 

Alc. Not altogether. 

Tim. Ingrate, with Timandra at 
thy side! (With a piercing glance). 
It must have been then, that thou 
again art weary—— as 

Alc. Nay, no suspicions! My visions 
came not this side. 

Tim. Whence, then? What cares 
could still find their way to thee? 
Hast thou not recovered all? Country 
and home, wealth and dignity, kin- 
dred and (tenderly embracing him) 
friend ? 

Ale. All—yet something still dis- 
quicts me. 


Tim. May I know it? 

Alc. Nay, ’tis but idle tattle, I could 
have wished hidden from myself. 
To think that ny levity should have 
forgotten this Plynteria! To think 
that Anytus had better grounds for 
his solicitude than I allowed him to 


su ! 

Kim. Canst thou ibly be se- 
rious? Concern thyself about such a 
poe of superstition ! Thou that scarce 

elievest in gods, alarm thyself at the 
wrath of a goddess ! 

Al. (gravely). Timandra! Thou 
heardest yesterday my prayer to Mi- 
nerva, and wouldst have me doubt of 
her existence } 

Tim. ’Twas because others heard it 
thou spak’st so! Dol need teaching 
to penetrate the sense of your Eleu- 
sinian secrets? or toread the language 
of thy heart, which likes as few supe- 
riors as may be? By Juno, Socrates 
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must have meant no by his dear 
pupils when he appealed to omens and 
ed himself by prodigies. 

Ale. Did all mind them as little as 
Ido, a drop of rain would scarcely 
break up an assembly, or a diseased 
liver quell the of ten thousand 
men. But since such things will hap- 
pen—since I cannot help remember- 
ing that — which preceded the Si- 
cilian War—hard enough to quiet at 
the time, and amply justified, in vul- 
gar estimation, by the issue—I am any 
thing rather than indifferent about 
this accident—I even tremble more 
peri:aps than any Athenian of them 
all for its consequences. 

Tim. s! What? you 
really imagine 

Alc. O, I know the people! The 
highest claim upon their friendship 
has that Leader, who seems to be also 
the friend of Heaven. Fearless, at 
his word, will thousands rush upon 
destruction. His guardian Power, 
they deem, will blunt the hostile ar- 
rows and y the foeman’s arm. 
But with quaking hearts do they fol- 
low an Agamemnon if a Calchas fore- 
bode him wo. Let a bird but poms 
they flee from an imaginary am 
let the least mischance befall them, 
their first pet yee —— and 
surrender. An O 
for two momenis, as if saad hy & 
sudden ht, and then leaps hast 
from the . Ha, Ihave it! I have 
the antidote! Rejoice, Timandra, I 
have it—and I owe it to one word of 
thine! ing her with transport). 

Tim. By as and by Venus, I 
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tly plunder all the millions u 


tremble for thy brains! This couch 
seems safe no longer. 

Alc. (smiling). Fear not. In an 
ecstacy I was, but not quite a delirium. 
How strange those flashes of the soul, 
that dart forth with incredible celeri- 
ty, and work with so much the more 
power! Wonderful, that over some 
proj we often brood for years, 
while others, in the very moment of 
conception, spring up at once to ma- 
turity! See now—a thousand and a 
thousand times has the word Eleusis 
fallen on my ear as an empty sound. 
Even gow I had but a passing con- 
sciousness that thou hadst used it, and 
yet—but, no, no! many a design is 

wor enough in the telling that is bril- 
iant and momentous in the doing. 
Farewell—four hours already has it 
been day for the rest of the world. 
Tis time that I too think of my day’s 
business. (Kisses her thrice, and hast- 
ens away). 

Tim. (oanig after kim). Wholly, 
utterly the same as ever! Gold may 
waste away through time, but hts 
stamp remains unworn! Incompre- 
hensible being ! A voluptuary without 
parallel, and re 80 active that before 
noon he will match and overmatch 
the day’s work of the most abstinent 
ascetic. And I too,silly one! Faith- 
legs to all others, and faithful only to 
this faithless one! With joy would I 
é earth but 
to enrich this sole one with my booty, 
it he would take it. Destiny, destin ! 


I feel how wisely our poets sing when 
they sing of thee as the inevitable! 





And so, as Xenophon tells us in less than a score of words, the first exploit 


of the new Plenipotentiary was to celebrate the Eleusinian Mysteries with all 
their ancient pomp and land-procession, instead of sneaking along the coast 
by sea, as the Athenians had been hitherto forced to do, ever since Agis and 
the had hung over them at Deceleia. Nor was the spectacle, we 
dare say, a whit the worse for the turn-out of the whole Attic forces ta pro- 
tect it. It was a classical crusade—valor championing religion. Better de- 
vice there could not be for stopping envious mouths, and putting the Plynteria 
out of heads that seldom carried two ideas at a time. 

Now is Alcibiades more popular than ever. Polite requests are made to 
him—according to Plutarch—*that he will at once abolish the privileges of 
the people and the laws, and quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be 
ove will “ive him credit for d lining this pol oti 

e will give hi eclining this policy on patriotic ciples. It 

looks at least very like it, that, within three months of his —— to 

, he sailed once more from the Peiræus against the revolted isle and 

city of Andros. Here the Lacedemonians had a force to aid the rebels. They 

waited under arms to encounter the Athenian chief. It was his last victory, 
and this his last appeal to soldiers who adored him. 
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“To inflame your valor I might number up more topics than the Heaven 
has stars to show or the ocean islands. Your duty to the land of your 
fathers—your former trophies—your swelling hopes—on a thousand themes 
like these I might expatiate. But I pass them by. Our Cause breathes its 
own exhortation, and ye will listen to it. One thing alone, I beseech you, 
one thing ponder well! I, once the leader of your enemies, speak from an 
experience no Greek has ever had before me. For an Athenian to be daring 
is twofold more glorious than for a Spartan. No wonder if the Spartan 

t with indifference or with joy the death of a soldier! What does he lose, 
in losing life, but a load of pain and toil? But since ye have a better lot on 
this side of the grave, a higher praise must follow you beyond it, when in the 

irit of a ncbler self-devotion ye are brave in the right placo and that right 
place is Here ?” 

With a joyous clashing of their shields, and a still more joyous shout, the 
warriors answered him. The thunderbolt descends not more inevitably upon 
the oak it shivers than the Athenians rushed upon the foe. 


The longest summer’s day has its meridian point at which the sun begins 
to take its downward course, and oft we hail that point with glad emotions, 
gratefully anticipating the balmy cool of eve. But, O! how differen: it is to 
mark the zenith of a great man’s destiny, to see the light of kis glory sud- 
denly stand still, and soon “towards Heaven’s descent sloping its west’ring 
wheel.” We have reached that point in the life of Alcibiades. 

The victory at Andros was not followed by the capture of the town. And 

“ whenever,” says the Bceotian biographer, “ Alcibiades happened to fail in 
what he undertook, it was suspected to be from want of inclination, not from 
want of ability. They thought nothing too hard for him.” He was the 
martyr of his own genius. Fortune, so often his friend, would not be his 
slave. 
Murmurs from the shores of Attica were wafted to him on the wings of 
Zephyr. He heard them and laughed. “Pallas herself,” he exclaimed, “is 
subject to Fate. Would they have the protected mightier than his protectress ?” 
His words were in earnest—not so was his laughter. 

We must patch again with Plutarch. “Lysander, the Lacedemonian ad- 
miral, out of the money he received from Cyrus, raised the wages of each 
mariner from thrée oboli a-day to four, whereas it was with difficulty that Al- 
cibiades paid his men three. The latter, therefore, went into Caira to raise 
money, leaving the fleet in charge of Antiochus . . . . Expressly com- 
manded by Alcibiades to let no provocation from the enemy induce him to 
hazard an engagement, yet”-—— 

We will not forestall Scene XX. Onty observe that its place is Miletus, its 
time evening, and the persons Alcibiades, Timandra, Alexion, Menander, with 
other friends and guests at the table of the chief. 


Scene XX. 
FA BANQUET. 


Alc. Nay, midnight is still far off, All. And we follow the beautiful 
and we must greet it when it comes. Timandra. 
But this one goblet more, my bro- Tim. ’Tis but fair, too, that these 
thers! "Tis the lastof my Syracusan last cups ring clearer than the rest 
wine. when we join them. Cheerily, my 
Tim. (laughing). The last? That friends, cheerily! (They join cups all 
alters the matter. See, I claim a se- round). 
cond filling of the cup I have emptied Ale. The word was never more in 


already. season. To be plain with you, my 
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brothers, o dir Te have not altogether 
contented me. Even this burst of mirth, 
to which Timandra roused you, broke 


off too suddenly. All my efiorts seem- 
ed to fail on you like — upon 
damp tinder. The very plaudits you 


now and thea bestowed sounded not 
as coming from the heart. 

All. No! no!—the son of Clinias 
for ever ! 

Alc. Not to me, but to our absent 
friends be this cup devoted—to Anti- 
ochus before — a odai 

Men. (in spite inself). O that he 
could hear of it ! 

— Hes of it he shall—through 
m and yours. 

Nice, Ah? 


Alc. (surprised). Thou sighest !— 


Wheretore ? 

Tim. ( hing). A sigh for the Ca- 
na maid he loves and leaves be- 

Alc. Take her with thee, friend ; 
take Pa with thee! If — cannot 
win her, try stratagem. pes are 
not yet ‘out of faobion commodious 
are our ships, and the berths may be 
—widened. 

Tim. You think then of an early 


start. 

Alc. Perhaps the day after to-mor- 
row. 

Tim. And are pleased with the re- 
salt of your commission $ 

Alc. Never more entirely. Mode- 
ration, as you know, is not the pecu- 
liar tault of my desires. Yet this 
time I beheld my wildest wish sur- 
passed. Six ships and one hundred 
talents I briag with me—one hundred 
talents more, and twelve armed ves- 
eels follow in the course of a few days. 
—Ha! how Antiochus will stare and 
my army shout! 

Alex. Ah! 


Alc. (fretfully). Again that sigh! 
Tell me, I adjure ye, what is the mat- 
ter? I have sworn a yet more deadly 
hate to sorrow than to S P 

Tim. Even when calamities befall 
thyself ? 

Alc. Even then—by all the gods— 
even then! 

Tim. Well then, I will put thee to 
the proof. Let us see whether this 
oath were more serious than thy com- 
mon love-vows. Son of Clinias, 
known to thee is that decree of the 
immortals. wherebv rebuking human 
priae, ney nave 11nKed, Irom al. eter- 
nity, mischance with prosperous for- 
tune ; and therefore—— _. 
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Alc. Ha, what is this? A curse on 
thee, Timandra—a curse upon our 
* if thou — — with 

is prefatory phrasing ! Speak, what 
is it ? Be terrible—if so it must be— 
but be brief! 

Tim. Right!—’Tis only my sex 
such words of preface might beseem. 
Thine is of sterner stuff. Be then a 
Man !—lift up that goblet brimming 
full, that we may see whether thy 
heart throbs not, thine arm shakes not, 
when I tell thee—eighteen ships thou 
here bestowest on the Athenians; but 
fifteen has Antiochus—mean while— 
lost. Thou art mute !—Lift up the 
goblet, I say, without one shudder, that 
we may discern in thee the man and 
the unmovable hero. 

Some. (hiding their faces). Ye gods! 

Alc. (in a solemn tone, i st 
glanced — the — TE — 

upon TADRA). the 

io and I shake not. I lift it—and 
may each drop that falls be fire for 
ever in my soul! Yet I deny it not, thy 
speech hath pierced my heart like ar- 
rows.—Fifteen ships lost by Antio- 
chus !—How was it!—Who brought 
this dreadful news t—lIs’t sure —is’t 
undisputed ? 

Tim. Not more certain are thy life 
and my love. A messenger despatch- 
ed from Samos brought it. He would 
have burst in upon thee while yet en- 

ged with the Milesian council—I 

ept him back. 

Alc. And why ? 

Tim. Because I knew not if this in- 
telligence were yet proper for all ears ; 
because I thought ‘twould be more 
supportable by thee, after a merry 
feast and glowing wine had given 
thee new force and spirit to endure it. 
At least this used to be thy way of 
— 

Ale. Used to be, and iée/—But, 
where are the letters ? 

Tim. Nowhere. 

Alc. How t—and Antiochus—— 

Tim. Writes not. : 

Alc. (disturbed). Writes not i—not 
atallt Fixedly thou gazest on me— 
unspoken works are hovering on thy 
lips. Timandra, I adjure thee—speak ! 
tell! conclude! 

Tim. Antiochus forgot thy counsel 
—challenged, with a portion of his 
fleet, Lysander—— 

Alc. Ha. the senseless—but no! he 
Is stil my Iriend. Goon! 

Tim. And Lysander came; at first 
with a few galleys, that held Antio- 
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chus engaged; then forth came the 
whole Spartan fleet in line of battle. 
The Athenians hastened to support 
their countrymen. They fought brave- 
ly, but in broken order. The Spar- 
tans conquered. Fifteen ships they 
have taken ; of the crews but few were 

captured. 
Alc. Still one ray of ss er Kind 
ut Antio- 


Timandra, I thank thee.— 
chus? 

Tim. Proved himself worthy of thy 
heart. His disgrace and his errors he 
was not able to—(hestiates)— 

Alc. (in agony). Timandra—by all 
the gods—was not able to do what? 

im. Survive.—He fell like a he- 
ro, who could err, and expiate his 
errors '!—fell in the thickest of the 
fight! 

Alc. (wtth a cry of despair). Anti- 
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Nature thou triumphest.——Antio- 
chus dead! Dreadful Jove !—now do 
I believe in thine omnipotence. This 
bolt smites deep—through heart and 
brain.—(Springing up). Brothers, 
farewell ! 

All. Whither, Alcibiades—O, whi- 
ther ? 

Alc. (turning round). True! that I 
had forgotten. To-morrow we depart ! 
See ye to that, my friends. Give ye 
the orders. Sobs would choke me, 
did I myself essay it. (Rushes out). 

Tim. (calling — him). W hither ? 
Do these tears ‘dishonor thee? Did 
ever tears of pity misbecome a man— 
that thou wilt not shed them in our 
company *—Stay ! Stay '—He hears 
me not.—I never saw him thus: but 
I must follow him—must sound in his 
ear who and what he was—that Athens 


ochus dead!—dead! He, my first 
friend and my last! O then, away 
with hero pride, and hero calmness! 


may still preserve her guardian, we 
our friend. l 





To any one that may venture in the lapse of ages yet unborn to take up 
this subject after Meissner and us, we recommend matter for four most supe- 
rior Tableaux between the preceding scene and that which is about to follow. 
In one let Timandra—not pour unheeded consolation into her lover’s ears— 
but “ chastise him with the valor of her tongue,” until all his soul be roused to 
vengeance. In another, let the baffled man be seen, having come back from 
Ephesus to Samos, after a vain attempt te provoke Lysander to the combat : 
let him receive a letter from Aspasia (we have half a mind totry our own hand 
upon that), announcing that his ruin is again plotted at Athens, and warning 
him to flee: let him hint to Timandra, and the friends that still adhere to him, 
that he has a refuge prepared in Thrace. A third should show the flight be- 

un :—let Alcibiades and Timandra have the boards to themselves in the first 
instance—but Diophantes, too fond of both to forego their company, contrives 
to be included in the party. A fourth may bring the exile to his Thracian 
castle, near Bisanthe. And once there—stand aside, good Mr. Merriman— 
we must buckle to this gear in our own proper person. 





Scene XXI. 
Morning—The Chamber of TrmanpRa. 


Tm anpRa—DIoPHaNTEs (entering). 


Dioph. Too early, perhaps. 

Tim. Not for — certainly for 
him. (Pointing to the opm door of an 
adjoining room). Look you here! 
There he is, still sleeping away like 
one entranced. Nearer yet! [know 
well the depth of his slumbers : Even 
our prattle will not rouse him. 

Diovh. Therefore stiJl less will this. 
(Onarcning u Kiss). 


Tin. (struggling). *T were a good 


deed to wake him now—and you de- 
serve I should. 

Dioph. Deserve it not, you mean. 
Is the friend, after days of absence, 
not worthy of at least one kiss, when 
the lover gets tent Besides, him— 
for whom I would Ta ee pour out 
my blood to the last drop—whom 
never word nor thought of mine de- 
celvea—nim m one singie pom. a, 
could betray with easy conscience. 
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Tim. Excellent !—And that point is? 

Dioph. Love! It would be but 
paying him back in his own coin—no 
more. O Timandra, not equal to 
thee—for how could that be possible ? 
—but at least like thee was the damsel 
I once found in his arms, and who un- 
til that hour had reposed in mine. 
Only by way of retaliation—— 

Tina. (austerely.) I am in earnest, 
Diophantes, when I tell thee—back ! 
You men ap 
babble of nought but love, when you 
find us alone. Come now, rehearse 
me your adventures. 

Dioph. Has he not done that al- 
ready ! 

Ttm. How should he, when you re- 
turned so late at night, and he is still 
asleep ? 

Dioph. (enthusiastically.) O Timan- 
dra, what a man is that! Numberless, 
says some one or other with truth, are 
the wonders of nature: but, at the 
same time, boundless is the space she 
has to work in. How narrow, on the 
contrary, is the lodging of this spirit, 
and yet, by the eternal powers, its 
wonders too are infinite. 

Tim. Very true, and by me readily 
admitted ! one hap — theo at 
present to this Pindaric eu ? 

Dioph. Experience of the last eight 
days. Lo now, I had known him al- 
ready in good fortune and in bad, in 
war and io jollity, in feasting and in 
exile ; among Spartans, Athenians, and 
Persians. He was never the same, and 
yet always like himself. Simple, com. 
pared to him, were the colors of the 
rainbow, and yet would he seem as 
smooth and limpid as the waters of 
some breezeless pool. But now—now ! 
O, by the gods of Greece, his last part 
was not his easiest. 

Tim. What then was he playing? 
That of Thracian, — — 

Dioph. And to what ection !— 
Here, too, the first of dll! First at 
the court of Seuthes, as once at the 
court of Tissaphernes. You remem- 
ber how we laughed, when he ex- 
changed the graceful garb of Attica 
for the barbarous raiment of these 
parts—arming his back with bow and 
quiver, his thigh with a Thracian 
scymitar. But you should have seen 
him when he entered the prince’s hall 
in this costume: then would you have 
owned that even such rusticity sat no- 
bly on him. 

Tim. O I do believe it—bdelieve it 
readily. 
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Dioph. Proudly, as is the fashion 
of the country, did Seuthes eye him. 
Not longer than one second looked he 
so. Then was astonishment his first, 
admiration his second emotion. He 
advanced to meet him; offered him 
hand and lips; and the Son of Clinias 
returned the pressure and the kiss, as 
if he had received—not a special fa- 
vor, but a common salutation. The 
prince placed him next himself. Their 
was of war and of the chase. 
Every sentence that dropped from 
the mouth of Alcibiades was uttered 
in wisdom, and strengthened by expe- 
rience. In order to display his trea- 
sures, Seuthes ordered the horses to 
be brought forth. In them, as you 
know, consists the Thracian’s greatest 
wealth, and in training of them his 
highest art. Hence you may guess 
how beautiful were the horses of Seu- 
thes. Alcibiades pronounced on them 
with a look and tone of an adept; 
above all the rest he rated one of them, 
that trod the earth with a majesty— 

lanced round him with a fire—as if 

e had been wont to draw the chariot 
of the war-god himself to battle. 

Tim. (smiling.) O-keep to prose, my 
good Diophantes! 

Dioph. He too—thy lover—gene- 
rally so sparing of his praise, was now 
extravagant in the expressions of his 
admiration. “And yet it is only his 
shape,” answered Seuthes, “that de- 
termines me to keep him. It is im- 
possible to break the animal. I my- 
self have never mounted him: one 
only individual will he bear as rider.” 
— “And this individual ?”—“Is the 
man who bred him.”—* Ha! a peculi- 
arity,” cried Alcibiades, and his cheeks 
already glowed ;—“ that makes this 
noble creature yet nobler in my eyes! 
Seuthes, Seuthes, I ask thee but a 
single favor. Suffer me to mount 
him.” 

Tim. Ma 
cious than 
this request. 


I pass for more menda- 
assandra, if I foresaw not 


Dioph. Seuthes gravely shook his 
head ; all we Greeks pressed anxious- 
ly round Alcibiades; with the most 
emphatic earnestness I adjured him, 
in the Persian tongue, not to draw 
upon himself such needless danger. 

e laughed, and remained unmoved. 
“ Seuthes,” he said, “hadst thou de. 
acribed to me this horse as quite un. 
tameable, my entreaty had been fren- 
zy, or at least fool-hardiness. But the 
horse that endures one rider, will en. 
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endure yet more—of such as he finds 
worthy to cross him. No doubt but 
that lordly animal would amble meek- 
ly under thee. But since thou seekest 
not to 
my hardihood—with one condition, ne- 
vertheless—that the groom he has been 
accustomed to carry shall first bestride 
him.” 

Tim. How fine the compliment ! and 
how wise the condition ! 

Dioph. Seuthes assented. The 
room mounted the horse. Closely 
id Alcibiades observe how he curbed 

and governed him. As soon as his 
own turn was come, he approached 
with a friendly air; caressed and 
praised him much and long. The ani- 
mal appeared to understand the com- 
pliment. More proudly did it arch its 
neck, pawed the ground, and loudly 
reigned. With a bound the daring 
rider was on its back—and sharply at 
first did the courser prove his horse- 
manship !—rearing, plunging, wheel- 
ing round and round, were the least of 
its furious efforts. Firm he sat, as if 
horse and man were one. In a few 
minutes the contest was over, and the 
noble animal went under him more 
tamely than under its accustomed 
trainer. Then pealed from every side 
the shout of admiration. He receiv- 
ed it with as much indifference as 

Tim. O, well do I know the impos- 
tor’s cunning! His heart was throb- 
bing with delight ; but not an inkling 
of that upon his countenance! Was 
this the same horse he brought back 
with him ? 

Dioph. The very same. As soon 
as he dismounted, Seuthes insisted he 
should keep what he alone could ma- 
nage. He declined it long. “Only 
on condition he said at last, “that I 
may fight on him, in the next battle, 
by thy side. Against thee I dare not 
be so mounted. He would know and 
shrink from his old master.” Then 
for the second time did the prince 
throw his arms round the neck of his 
friend. “A covenant?” he cried, 
“long wished and gladly hailed !” 
a rose the shouts of the circle, 
while thus the chiefs embraced. 

Tim. A glorious triumph ! 

Dioph. And not long his only one. 
Sumptuous was the feast that Seuthes 
spread before us. But the Thracian 
luxury—as you must know—lies more 
in drinking than in eating. They 
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hold him the best man on such occa- 
sions who drains the deepest bowl. 
With wild and terrible cries they pass 
it to their neighbors. What a con- 
trast to our jocund meals, where the 
myrtle-branch and song go round, 
where even the lowest note of a Ti- 
mandra’s silver voice is not unheard ! 
To the rest of us Athenians, what 
they called mirth and raving. He 
alone, far from showing wonder b 
even a look, caroused, revelled, riote 
as if, instead of the pupil of Aspasia, 
he had been a semi-barbarian. Not 
a cup did he allow to pass him. For 
Anacreon’s songs he howled out some 
Thracian gibberish. In noise, non- 
sense, and horse-laughter he left them 
all behind him. 

Tim. I see him before my eyes. 

Dioph. The banquet seemed to us 
to be over, when up rose a Thracian ; 
in stature half a giant, and in mind a 
whole savage. It was more like a 
wine-cask than a goblet that he heaved 
up, with a mighty effort, in both hands. 
“Noble Alcibiades!” he exclaimed, 
“thou hast borne thyself this day more 
manfully than ever Athenian did be- 
fore thee. Pledge me but in this, to 
the health of King Seuthes, and I will 
confess—ihou deservest to have had 


Thracia for thy btrth-place.’ We all 
laughed loud at this challen Alci- 
biades only smiled. “Drink it out,” 


said he, “and I follow thee.” No 
sooner said than done. A wretch 
rishing of thirst drains not more greed- 
ily his first cup of water, than did the 
Son of Clinias that monstrous bowl. 
More quickly yet he had filled it again, 
and cried, “forget not, my friend, 
that King Seuthes has a Queen.” All 
eyes were fastened on him in amaze- 
ment. What a shout there was, when 
a second time he set down the vessel 
empty! With an uncertain hand the 
Thracian seized it: with one almost 
— he poured in the wine. He 
applied his lips to it but suddenly— 
the goblet tumbled, still halt full, out 
of his , and the toper fell sense. 
less to the ground, while our friend 
rose up unflustered, and marched off 
with a firm step to his chambers. 

Tim. A hero-feat, that would not 
SA shamed Father Bacchus him- 
self ! 
os Now, we thought, every 
glory had been won that can be won 
in Thrace. The sequel showed us 
there was yet another. It must be 
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known to by report at least, with 
what — half-Greeks wor- 
ship the fair. From the chase to the 
goblet—from the goblet to the dame 
—from the dame to the chase again. 
Such is the everlasting circle of their 
j Twice bad King Seuthes prof- 
fered Alcibiades the loveliest dameels 
of his court. Twice had he refused 
the gift. 

Tim. Refused! Refused them! By 
the Doves of Venus? a piece of conti- 
pence incomprehensible in him. 

Dioph. So thought we Grecians too. 
Ali the Thracians stared at one ano- 
ther, wondering whether this were 
virtue or disdain. On the third day, 
as we were resting awhile from the 
chase, the king’s hew—his suc- 
cessor, perhaps, since Seuthes is child- 

with a smile :—“In all 
things, hitherto, has Alcibiades con- 
ered us; showing that the liar 
oe gre truth for once, when she 
rumo him the first of Greeks. 
One thing only I am still curious to 
know.”—“ Which is?” Whether 
our damsels think as favorably of him 
as those of Athens did of yore.”— 
“No wonder,” replied the Son of 
Clinias, with a est air, “if the 
thought otherwise. Many a sout 
ind, and many a north, have blown 
over my hair and cheek since then— 
making the one whiter and the other 
browner. And yet it lies entirely in 
thy choice to prove what even in this 
respect my guardian genius has done 
for me.” 


Tim. Ah, the traitor! He knew 
but too well how little he risked in the 
trial? I could almost—almost bid thee 
hold thy peace, to spare me the shock 
I see is coming. 

This once, perhaps, you 
see too fast. My story ends differently 
from what you might believe. 

Tim. Really 1—O then end it, end 
it! 
Di We all demanded eagerl 
— he meant. He put us of 
with one jest and another. But when 
King Seuthes himself, at the renewed 
banquet, questioned him :—“ Well 
then,” he answered, “ bind the beau- 
ties of your court by a solemn oath to 

the truth. Then let each of 

mark upon a tablet the name of 

him who, if her choice were 
should be her chosen cavalier. ‘Tis 
a da sort of ostracism after all, 
and very possibly a fatal one for me. 
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But what will one not venture for the 
sake of one’s curious'friends ?}”?” A burst 
of laughter thanked him for this good- 
humored proposal. Now, guess your 
self, Timandra, how many, out of fif- 
teen maids and matsons—after a world 
of blushing, smirkidg, and shamming 
modesty—at last with trembling fin- 
gers, traced out the name of your fa- 
vorite ? 

Tim. The half of them at least. 

Dioph. More yet! Thirteen wrote 
down his name. Phe two exceptions 
were the queen, and a bride of the day 
before. The envidus murmurs of the 
men could hardly be restrained. Their 
lips just muttered a curse ; their eyes 
flashed daggers. He alone, who seems 
to have made a league with calmness, 
and a perpetual truce with fear, look- 
ed round him with a quiet glance, 
“ Let none of my friends be discon- 
certed !” he said; “let none appre- 
hend from me the loss of his loved 
one! This manifold attachment af- 
fects me too deeply to let me offend 
ay of these cpa) the choice of 

er sister. t tty—since pre 
ference is impossible—be the lot of all ; 
and to part—dear as it may cost me— 
be my duty!” And so he left the 
chamter, before our astonishment 
could vent itself in words. 

Tim. (After a short pause). May 
my hair turn to the locks of Medusa, 
if there be not some mystery in this! 
He play the continent! He!—Ha, 
by the immortals, more insatiate than 
he are-scarce the ocean and the grave ; 
and now—(shaking her head)—had 
you really no suspicion, no trace of 
any track? Speak, Diophantes, speak 
openly with me! 

h. Suspicion enough, and yet 
not one clear ground for positive con- 
jecture. His tone was strange enough. 

have heard the same from him when 
his words had a covert meaning; But 
whatt—That continued dark to me, 


and all. 


Tim. O thou art dissembling — 
dissembling to thine own loes. Dis- 
cover to me more !—Discover to me 
all *—And thy reward—— 

Alc. (from the next room, while he 

ings laughing from his bed). Nay, 

ir Timandra, ’tis impossible for Dio- 
phantes, much as he may wish it, to 


free, earn the reward this time! To me, 


to me alone, must you betake your. 
self, if you would learn the rest. 
Tim, (at first a little embarrassed, 
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but soon recovering herself). You con- 
fess then,. there is something still to 
Jearm? 

Alc. (entering the apartment). O 
yes, and the best of it all, if I mistake 
not. Thirteen of thy sex—my herald 
has already told me so—thirteen 
wrote down as heart and oath con- 
strained them; but know, cven of the 
two that traced a different name, one 
at least was forsworn. 

Tim How? 

Alc. My virtue seemed to thee un- 
accountable? Say, could one make 
choice out of the court of King Seu- 
thes, when the Queen herrelf—— 

Tim. (with emotion). The Queen 
herself !—the wife of Seuthes !— 
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Lycoris, so renowned for charms and 
chastity ! 

Alc. Herself! (Jeeringly). Dost 
comprehend now, good “Dio hantes, 
the meaning of my tone, and of the 
reverential salutation, with which I 
honored the Queen as I departed ? 
Dost thou remember the blush, with 
which she thanked me then, and for my 
toast the day before? 

Dioph. (striking his forehead). 
Where were my eyes not to see it !— 
Mere my penetration not to fathom 
it? 

Alc. I know not, unless both eyes 
and mind were too full of the image 
of—Timandra. 


The two years spent by Alcibiades in Thrace were not barren of events. 


How could they, when he was an actor ? 


But he, whom we have followed 


through great wars with Sparta, Athens, Persia, need hardly be exhibited vic- 
torious over half-barbarous hordes. Yet fain would we put off the final scene, 
the inevitable catastrophe. “The precious hour of parting lingers still.” 
Let us take one more conversation with Timandra; and if the opening solilo- 
quy remind you of a grand ge in Schiller’s Robbers, all that can be said 
is, that two people happened to hit on the same thought. And Schiller made 
use of it lasi that’s all.” 


Scene XXII. 


Early in the Morning. 
ALCIBIADES (at an open Window). Timanpra (asleep on a Couch). 
Alc. (while the sun is rising). 


Beautiful even here! Even in thy 
rising over Thracia’s ragged ks 


mine own !—Not one of thy 
thou incomprehensible glory ! not one 
issues from thee in vain. On what 


the fountain of life and light! Hailed 
by the choir of birds—encircled by 
clouds of gold—fair as a bride, and 
fiery as a bridegroom ! (Along pause 
—his ardent look grows grave) THEE to 
resemble—TxeEE !—that was the very 
boy’s first wish and proud design. 
Through every vicissitude of fortune, 
amid the glitter of prosperity, above 
the tempests of mischance, to maintain 
an undecaying splendor; to be alone 
among men, as thou in the universe— 
this, this was my pur bold 
and hard to be achieved, but not 
at least unworthy. (Another long 
pause). And have I fulfilled it until 
now! Fulfilled it!—In the eyes, per- 
haps, of my fellow-mortals. But in 


have a thousand of my energies been 
squandered? On what—nay! nay ! 
away from the abyss of recollections ! 
I tremble at the depth beneath._—O 
Pericles!—O Socrates! Socrates! 
Did ye ever feel like this ? 

Tim. (still half asleep).. What ails 
thee beloved? Didst call on me — 
(Rousing herself). What! thou al- 
ready awake? 

Alc. Already. And have been for 
a long time. 

Tim. And why so long? I knew 
not of any urgent business. 

Alc. O, for years there have been 
certain days that weigh heavieron me 
than any business. On these—— 

Tim. Hold there, Son of Clinias ! 
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That speech begins exactly like the 
one with which you bade well to 
Dionea—the only dame on whom I 
sometimes think with jealousy. Am J 
also to tremble ? 

Ale. Tremble not! Never was I less 
inclined to such @ parting than now. 
Yet it is true, beloved Timandra, days 
of a certain kind have for me some- 
thing so awful, so disquieting, that I 
myself cannot comprehend it. A tem- 
pest rages in my blood ; a deep gloom 
overspreads my imagination. At every 
stone that falls, at every helmet that 

litters, at every cloud that lowers or 
breaks my ins to spin the 
thread of its thick arising fancies ;—a 
visionary thread, but one which often 
stretches turther than the real one that 
rescued Theseus—while it involves me 
in a labyrinth, instead of guiding me 
oul of itg windings. 

Tim. Dreamer! And is it one of 
these ay to-day ? 

Ale. Ay '—and not without a cause. 
With this day my fortieth year fleets 
away, whither ali the rest have flown 
— — many of oe 

itives ve gazed attentiv 
enough; but after none so thought 
fully as this. 

im. And wherefore ? 

Ale. O, ’tis a momentous year this 
fortieth ! the middle point of even the 
most protracted life. To-day, me- 
thinks, I resemble some wayfaring 
man, who has long toiled up hill—his 
eye fixed upon the summit. At last 
he turns him round, and, lo! before 
him lies, in renovated tints, each scene 
he wandered through—every green 
tract, that called forth his smiles— 


every steep and trembling qu 
mire, through which he strained wit 
pain and fear. Now, for the first 


time, he perceives where he made his 
deviations—where he chose the rough- 
er path—zhere he might have rested 
in a grateful shade, and forgot to do 
it. Displeased, he shakes his head; 
and yet ‘tis a solace to mark that his 
view has been often clear, and his 
route well chosen—to remember how 
swift have been his steps—how many 
hazards he has conquered—how high 
he has attained. The comparison may 
be old; but I feel that it is true for 
me. 


Tim. And may I venture to ask eas 


which emotion is the strongest on thy 
retrospect—contentment or regret 1 
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Ale. Dost thou know, that in thy 
g question there lurks reproach ? 
im. As plain as the varity in thy 


repiy- 
. Wo to poor Homer, and to all 
the poets of the olden time, if the ex- 
ders interpret their meaning no 
tter than thou mine! Yet, why 
should I deny, that on many passages 
of my career, I look back with glad- 
ness—on some with a feeling which 
stern censors might entitle pride? 
And still a single point of my life, a 
single one, will often make compla- 
cency and self-congratulation vanish, 
and force me, amid hurraing crowds 
to think—onx voice is wanting here; 
and more than a thousand heralds 
would that voice be worth. 

Tim. Ha! the living image of Am- 
ITION! Nine-and-ninety bow them- 
selves to earth before him : he rds 
only the hundredth, who omitted the 
homage. Half a world had Cyrus al- 
ready conquered; but even for the 
deserts of the Scythian Queen his in- 
satiable spirit lusted still. 

Ale. A flattering allusion! There 
have been moments in my being when 
it would have been sufficiently appro- 
priate; but for the present thou dost 
me wrong. If I ever had an honest 

rief, an emotion of my soul derived 
rom a pure source, it must be that 
which has often already swelled within 
me, and now more over noe ney 
than ever.—( With warmth). O, 
take away one stain—but one—from 
my life, and boldly will I meet the 
Areopagus of future judgment, or even 
an Egyptian tribunal for the dead ! 

Tim. (with increasing earnest- 
ness). And this point—this stain? My 
curiosity mounts higher and higher. 
Ap it, I beseech thee. 

lc. (smiling), Exert thy faculties, 
and guess. 

Tim. The aspects of thy life are too 
manifold for one to parE pre- 
eminent above the rest. as it, per- 
adventure, thy faithlessness towards 
my sext 

Alc. (laughing loud). Ha! excel- 
lent !—to see how every one supposes 
what concerns himself to be the 
weightiest thing for others! No, 
Timandra ; as to trifles of that de- 
scription my conscience is perfectly 


Tim. (offended). Then it was never 
so with more injustice,! Canst thou 
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reckon up the crimes, the frauds, the 

rjuries that lie upon thy soul? 
Bost thou count as nought the re- 
morse ot the corrupted, the curses of 
the deceived, the tears of the forsaken, 


(Cece 


Alc. (int ting her). Gently, 
gently, good Timandra ! Thou art 
speaking in thine own cause, and, in 
such cases, i S is an epi- 
demic malady.— Deceived or Decetv- 
er! Such is the eternal rule in play- 
ing the game with you. With the first 
spark of life Prometheus breathed love 
into our hearts; and in the same mo. 
ment Venus herself prescribed this 
law, which will endure as long as the 
difference of sexes. 

Tim. Admirable indeed! Wonder- 
fully witty and keen! 

Alc. Nay, nay! Only true, and 
nothing more !—However, I myself, I 
deny it not, did at first occastonally 
fret and fee? unhappy about the sighs 
of a Nais, the tears of a Glycerium, 
the mild and moping melaneholy of a 
deserted Dionea. But when I weigh- 
ed the benefits E had heaped on them 
against the injuries ; the blissful mo- 
ments I had given them—the requited 
tenderness of their passton—the flat- 
tered pride of their womanhood ;— 
when I reflected on the facility with 
which you console yourselves, the 
charm you find in variety, the neces- 
sity that one of the two parties should 
be the first to cool—tranquil, tran- 
quil then became my spirit, and I be- 
took myself, with benevolent eager- 
ness, to the task of blessing a new 
object. a 

Tim. Of blessing !—Odious mock- 
ery ! Insupportable vanity ! 

Alc. (offering his hand with a 
emile). And yet beloved of thee !—Is 
it not so?—O ye yourselves love not 
those deities ye can only adore and 
never rail at !—Mark me, Timandra ! 
Were the intercourse with thy sex to 

my cause of condemnation—the 
burning spot upon my soul—'twould 
tell much heavier against me in an- 
other point of view.—That the man, 
on whose yes or no, in the assembly 
of the people, the fate of Greece has 
oft-times hung ; who has oft-times held 
in his sole hands the weal or wo of his 
country—that this man should have 
often withdrawn himself too soon from 
council, in order to sink the sooner in 
& maiden’s arms; should have often 
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made the people wait on him for hours, 
in order to luxuriate longer on a bed 
of roses; should have often, in the 
embrace of a Timandra, wellnigh for- 

otten that there were such places as 

parta and Argos, Miletus and Persep- 
olis ;—by the gods! on seasons like 
to-day, a self-reproach of this kind 
will often rise out of the abyss of the 
past, and would press too hard u 
me, were it not for the consoling 
thought, that nature designed to make 
in me the perfect model of man as 
well as hero. Of Miltiadeses, who 
beat their enemies ; of Themistocleses, 
who saved their country ; of individu- 
als great in war, and noble in peace, 
we had already our full share. From 
all these the son of Clinias was meant 
to be distinguished—by his weakness 
no less than by his strength. 

Tim. A very peculiar sort of conso- 
lation! From flowers you suck poi- 
son ; but from rocks you squeeze out 
honey. Truly, if on every article of 
accusation you choose to play self-ad- 
vocate with like adroitness, it will be 
more tban ever a puzzle to me te 
guess what can be giving uneasiness 
to so tender a conscience.—(Refects 
for a few seconds).—Is it, perchance, 
the war with Sicily, m which you, 
ang you alone, plunged your coun- 


tr 

Yale. Indubitably not! On that E 
still look as the erowning point of my 
youthful enterprises—the most speak- 
mg proof that Pericles bequeathed me 
his spirit. 

Tim. But was it not this war in- 
flicted wounds on Athens that are 
bleeding still? Was it not in this that 
thousands of thy brethren fell—unre- 
venged—unburied to this hour? Was 
it not this prepared the way for Spar- 
ta’s victories, and made the Athenian 
rule be feared and hated by universal 
Greece ? 

Alc. It did all this. It was more 
pernicious to my country than the 
plague that cut off Pericles. But 
mark you, not through my fault! I 
— aga — — 
and glory; I would have heaped upon 
then both but I included m self int 
the bargain. The blame of subse- 
quent reverses—the seas of wasted 
blood—O cast that load on those who 
tore me from the arms of victory ! 
They, because a few square blocks 
were chipped by scoundrels—because 
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the heads of lifeless i were de- 
faced by riotere—they sought to strike 
her living head from Athens; 
hoped to shroud their envy in reli- 
gion—their spite beneath a cloak of 
pious frenzy—they—O think on them 
no more my soul! Mine already was 
Massene—mine in a few moons there- 
after Syracuse! Mounted were the 
first ea of a renown that soared into 
infinitude—of a power that . would 
have thundred laws o’er every sea 
and land ! 
Tim. It may be, then, that ‘advice 
oe whi 
. (interrupti her with some 
heat). § no, inanda, no ! — pro- 
ceed not to recount what I did after- 
— — not a farts this—that 
brought an ungrateful country to 
the brink of ruin—that I tau ht Per. 
sia to know her interest, and Sparta 
her strength. The two words, self- 
preservation and necessity are suffi- 
cient for my exculpation. But back, 
back into my ul years must thou 
go, wouldst t discover the weak 
point I lay bare to the rebuke of pos- 
terity—or, should that prove a mild 
tribunal—at least to the scourge of my 
own conscience !—(She gazes at him 
Without catching his meaning). O 
Timandra, daughter of the Graces, 
rememberest thou not the man, who 
ee ee hoss thy 
guardian-goddesses, who since has 
served them with such rare fidelity, 
who taught them an alliance with wis- 
dom with virtue ?—the first, the 
noblest, the best of mortal beings? 
Tim. Dost thou mean Socrates t 
Alc. Whom else could I mean ? 
‘ hang — ! — Siar more 
rig ne eyes are sparkling, th 
cheeks are glowing — da 
Ale. And sevenfold more strongly 
beats my heart !—Mark me, Timan- 
dra ; I can forgive thee, if thou laugh- 
est at the heat with which I name 
the son of Sophroniscus; since thou 
knowest his outward form alone, and 
nature has made that hideous. But 
O, he is like those wooden figures of 
Bilenus, ugly and unseemly to behold 
without, but full within of the fairest 
images of gods. His words sound 
common to the ear, but enshrined in 
them lies all that wiedom has of the 
beautiful, and virtue of the godlike. 
Tim. Who doubts that? Only how 
does it apply just B ? 
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Ak. A just here?! Know you 
not that I Poy ee his scholar? 

Tim. Methought his favorite too. 

Alc. His sc and his favorite ! 
When I bethink me of that—of how 
my soul used to hang upon his lips—~ 
how, as he spoke, my beart would 
dance like some frienzied Corybant— 
how often I shed tears of agguish 
when I red myself with him, 
and so more strongly felt my worth- 
lessness :—when [ remember the bo- 
nignity with which he endured my 
faults and governed my frivolity ;— 
when I confess — him—to ce 
syren-satyr—my yet owes the 
best part of its eloquence, as my mind 
does all its knowledge,—O, then, then 
peals a voice inmy inner ear. Incon- 
stant! wherefore didst thou spurn so 
soon the choicest gift of heaven t 
Wherefore didst thou pisces with 
thine own hand, out of thy life’s 
golden ring, a jewel of such sumless 
value? het man whom Apoile 
counted wise—that man once owned 
thee his disciple—and thou left’st him 
for the sake of an—Aspasia ! 

Tim. (somewhat surprised).) For 
the sake of an ia! By Aphro 
dite, an exchange that seems not alto» 
gether so bad !—Do you forget to-day 
the praises 72 have so often lavished 
on her head? 

Alc. Not lavished! I only pon her 
due. She was—when I won her love 
—the foremost woman in ali Athens; 
worthy of any sacrifice—but the friend- 
ship of Socrates! Kingdome I might 
have spurned for her, without fault, 
without remorse—but not the man 
who would have been my pride and 
happiness, my guardian and guide 
through life!—O Timandra, you know 
the glance of this eye. No foe has 
ever yet traced fear in it, no antago- 
nist embarrassment; but often, when 
I returned home from victory—when 
the maidens were showering on me 

arlands—and the hurras of the sai- 
ors were resounding—and my eyes 
were looking proudy round upon the 
thronging multitude of flatterers and 
enviers, transported frinds and abash. 
ed enemies—and suddenly they lighted 
upon uim—the kind old man—as he 
stood afar, full of a magnanimity no 
tineel can impose on, a contentment 
that envies no purple, a celestial wis. 
dom that ranks him with the demi- 
gode—O then, then has the tint ef 





shame suffused my cheeks ! then have 
I said to myself, Thou art conqueror 
and rless; but far more wouldest 
thou have been, hadst thou longer been 
his disciple and his friend. hold! 
all the laurels of Europe and Asia I 
would——but no! no! I cannot give 
voice to emotions that are unspeaka- 
ble. Farewell for the present ! 

Tm. And whither goest thou? 

Alc. Into the free air! The field— 
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the feelings which this anniversary 
awakened, and our conversation has 
embittered !—Enough! When thou 
shalt one day collect my ashes—when 
the accusations of my enemies are 
heard more loud than now—then wilt 
thou have some grounds more than 
hitherto thou knowest of to urge in 
my defence; but then, too, wilt thou 
recall one point, wherein I blushed 
not to be my own accuser ! 


the ride — the chace—must dissipate 


Far from Athens—for the second time an exile—his country still possessed 
the heart of Alcibiades. And, still, at Sparta and Samos, at Athens and Mile- 
tus, in Europe and in Asia, he had his correspondents and intelligences. He, 
in his Thracian hold, often knew before the Attic council what was doing in 
the fleet, and before the Athenian commanders what was doing in the city. 

The Peloponnesian war was raging with unmitigated fury. Twenty-five 
years had not abated the vehemence of mutual hatred in the bosoms of the . 
great belligerents. Athens, so frequently on the brink of destruction, makes 
one more convulsive effort—has one more day of — Seventy-seven 
vessels of the enemy sunk or taken—the Spartan admiral drowned—the Spar- 
tan squadron reduced to a single galley—the whole Asian coast strewn with 
wreck and corses—esuch was the tale of Arcinusz. 

But oh the accursed spirit of democracy, and its accursed instruments! 
Every reader of ancient annals knows what followed the splendid victory, and 
how it was accomplished. When we call to mind that the su ul com- 
manders—charged with omitting to collect the bodies of the Athenian slain, 
and to save the survivors out of the lost vessels, an omission for which tem- 
pestuous weather was responsible—when we call to mind that these gallant 
men, these preservers of their country—all of them, at least, whom the sove- 
reign people could lay hold of—were delivered over, for their reward, under a 
mockery of legal form, to the hands of the executioner—let us never for 
at the time, that the scoundrel demagogues, who led the multitude in thi 
act of execrable wickedness, could effect nothing until they called into operation 
the assistance of the pattor. Away now, sapient Grote! Down with the 
heads—and a little more—of the next republican effusion you intend to read to 
the House of Commons—and pray don’t leave out the battle of Arginuse. 





The transports of Ana gnato with which Alcibiades heard this news we 
will not describe. His first consolation was a present made him by Timan- 
dra. Returning from one, of his Thracian campaigns, he was greeted by the 
smiles of a daughter, born during his brief absence. That daughter was the 
celebrated Lars. Believe us, good reader, we beseech thee. Timandra was 
her mother, on first-rate evidence; and Plutarch makes a slight mistake in 
calling Sicily her birth-place. 





Winter away. Spring arrives. The fleet of Athens is at Ægospo- 
tami, in the Thracian Chersonese, not from Alcibiades. At the head of 
the hostile navy is Lysander, too terrible an “opposite” for the six command- 
ers of the Athenian force. Three days’ observation of the manœuvres on 
either side make this plain to the Son of Clinias. On the fourth he mounts his 
swiftest horse—the gift of Seuthes—and gallops off for A:gospotami. The 
sun has long gone down, and he has not yet returned. Towards midnight am 
anxious group assemble in the chamber of Timandra. 
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TIMANDRA. ANTISTHEUS. 


Antisth. One hour later, and I give 

up all bope. 
Dioph. Perhaps ‘tis a propitious 
sign, that they let him not depart so 
the con- 


soon. 
Tim. My heart 

trary. For many a font ready have 
I seen him sail, and trembled less than 
to-day, when he mounted horse. Who 
can hate him more bitterly that they 
do? They who foresee—in his resto- 
ration to eee obscuration of 
their own renown? -Who—(A noise 
without 


-) 
All at once. O that that were he! 
Slave (entering.) My mistress, our 
lord is just returned. 
Tim. Away, away to meet him ! 
Slave. He is already here. 
(A.craiapas rushes in. His hair 


DiopHanrEs. 


— if ever truth arrayed herself upon 
the side of patriot’s counsel—such case 
this day was mine. But in vain, all in 
vain! times, when Orpheus mov- 
ed rocks, are gone ! O Divphantes, O 
Antistheus, remember my words !— 
a few days more, and Lysander has 
destroyed their last defence—throws 
chains upon the citizens of Athens— 
and fire into her ships, her havens, 
and her citadel. O my country, my 
country! to what blind guides dost 
thou commit thyself, since thou hast 
slain or banished those who saw ! 

Dioph. And wilt thou not yet tell 
us what thy counsel was ? 

Alc. O, willingly! Look here! In 
this letter which you, Antistheus, 
brought me, Seuthes profers an army 
of four thousand men to my free dis- 


disordered. His eye restless. His posal. That I should lead them—and 
whole appearance st rly wild.) that he himself should be henceforth 


do — Gar thon woulda 

nt! to fear thou would’st 
* keep thy word. (Embracing him, 
and then first perceiving his plight.) 
But how — 

Alc. O away, away with your eyes! 
Not Alcibiades, only his shadow has 
has returned. To-day, to-day, has m 
country for the first time cast me off ; 
and ripe for the sickle of destruction 
do I leave her. 

Antisth. and Dioph. By thy life 
and ours, what has befallen thee ? 

Alc. (laughing bitterly). O, me no- 
thing! At least nothing for the pre- 
sent ; though m e more—for 
the future. Ab, I hear them already 
rustling, the wings of approaching 
ruin! I see her alrendy overthrown 
—the queen of cities, the sovereign of 
islands, the l in the gridle of the 
Graces ! Witness for me, ye righteous 

I have done what me me! 

iltless of my country’s fall have I 
returned from thence. 

Tim. What, then, they have not 
listened to thee 1—have not followed 
thine advice! 

Alc. No! that have they not /— 
Aad yet, if ever words flowed convinc- 
ingly from Grecian lips—if ever war- 
rior offered himeelf for noble deeds— 


an ally of the Athenians—were his 
sole conditions, ( With a forced calm- 
ness.) They rejected his offer with a 
sort of sneering acknowlegment. 
(Again with 5 That their pre- 
sent position was full of danger—their 
conduct  inconsiderate—Lysander’s 
apparent quiet formidable—all this I 
proved to them by arguments, at 
which envy itself could only show tts 
teeth, not laugh—and they were si- 
lent! That, if they would sail for Ses- 
tns, and take me along with them, I 
would there, within three days, force 
the enemy to combat, or to a surren- 
der of his conquests—that, with a stout 
band of well-armed Thracians, I would 
fall upon his camp, and compel him 
to abandon it ;—for this I pledged my- 
self, and was able to have kept my 
pledge. Then, with an insolent tone, 
with eyes that gladly would have 
wounded, words that gladly would 
have slain, Tydeus at last arose, and 
bade me depart. The rest assented. 
Conon alone was silent. Still I lin- 
gered, still 1 warned them—and obey- 
ed not till my own life was in danger, 
and the furious Menander had ten 
times bawled to me that they—not I 
—were generals there. 


68 
Tim, (inte ting). Say rather the 
far-sighted ! andalous, in truth, 


was their conduct; yet thou needest, 
O Alcibiades, to cast only a glance 
upon their hearts and their condition, 
and thou wilt find thyself ready enough 
to confess they act but as they must. 

Alc. As they must ? 

Tim. Unquestionably ! Must they 
not fear, that in victory every honor 
would fall to thy share, in defeat every 
disgrace to theirs? Must they not a 
thousand times rather see their coun- 
try in danger, than thee at its head? 
Must they not—But how is this? Ye 

ood gods, do I behold aright? Or 
does this flickering light deceive me ? 

Alc. Well, then : what see’st thou ! 

Tim. Tears in thine eyes! Tears 
—the first thou hast shed in Thrace ; 
the first since Antiochus fell! MustI 
dry these also for thee, Son of Cli- 
nias ? 

Alc. O that thou could’st. But the 
fall of a hundred Antiochuses—dear 
as a single one was to me !—were no- 
thing to the fall of Athens. i 

Tom. Inexplicable being! So in- 
different to thine own misfortunes, 
and often so sensitive to those of 
others. To think of the countenance 
with which you said, Timandra, we 
must once more be wanderers ! The 
tranquillity with which you announced 
to us all both your banishments— 

Alc. (interrupting.) Was far less 
heroic than this solitary—solitary tear 
—for Athens’ coming ruin. I, I alone 
then suffered ; and what I suffered was 
too little to affect me. Even out of 
Athens I was still Alcibiades. Every 
path—every kingdom—every corner 
of the world—stood open to me ; friends 
near and far, who knew and loved me; 
mighty commonwealths that prized 
me, that would fain behold me at their 
armies’ head ; monarchs who needed 
a commander ;—all these were proud 
to tender me a refuge and protection, 
Mine own arm could combat—ex. 

rience has shown how gallantly! 

ut be all this as nothing! Suppose 
myself annihilated. I am soldier 
enough not to shrink from death ; and 
Greece is not so poor in great men, 
that the loss of one should destroy her. 
But Athens! Athens! With thee 
falls Grecia’s freedom. Who shall 
raise thee again, thou noble city, when 
thou once hast sunk? Who shall re- 
instate the cedar a storm has rooted 
from the earth 1 
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Tim. What melancholy pictures of 

a too hasty fancy art thou creating for 
thyself! Has not many a tem 

— over Athens, and yet she is 

looming ? Already has she fallen and 


risen again. 

Antisth. Risen again, like a second 
Antseus, with redoubled strength. 

Alc. Fatien? Risen again? Know 
ye what ye say? 

Tim. Undoubtedly. Do you forget 


her history in the Persian wart Was 
she not twice in ashes, and yet rose she 
not more stately from the ruin ? 

Alc. O no, Timandra! Ono, my 
friend! No foolish Xerxes, coward 
and incendiary, is now the foe of 
Athens. ’Tis the Spartan, the most 
terrible of all. Not against lifeless 
walls alone will he war. To crush 
the Constitution of Athens—at least 
to cripple it for ever—will be his aim. 
Blind rage is formidable. It sweeps 
along like a hail-storm, devastating 
where it falls, but confined in its com- 
pass, and short in its duration. But 
envious spite enervates by degrees its 
victim, until the last strength is drain- 
ed away, and dead for ever it sinks 
down. O fate of Messenia, terrible to 
all posterity, soon, I fear me, wilt thou 
be renewed in the calamity of Athens. 

Tim. And if it be so, think not thou 
on her misfortune, but on her ingrati- 
tude alone. Why—as I have already 
asked thee twenty times in vain—why 
dost thou lament for a state that has 
twice banished thee ! twice threatened 
thy lifet which thou could’st save, but 
not tmprove? Why torment thyself 
about a people that has so oft repaid 
thy benefits with injury? that even 
now rejects thy counsels? that, didst 
thou ten times again pluck it from the 


jaws of destruction, would soon forget 


its preserver, for the next good flute» 
player? Leave them to mourn and vex 
themselves who have to thank Athens 
for favors ! 

Dioph. By thy head, Son of Clinias, 
Timandra is right. First of men, for 
whom all Greece is too little, listen to 
thy friends, and forget Athens. 

Alc. Senseless !—forget that it is 
my country ! that I owe to it the first, 


the costliest of blessi life. 
Tim. Country ! Life /—Chimeras ! 
would Prodicus exclaim. 


Alc. And truly too, were it mere 
existence that I spoke of. But no 
where out of Athens could Alcibiades 
have been Alcibiades. With thts peo- 
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ple alone coul:! my virtues have met 
with love, my faults with forgiveness. 
Here alone there flourished, for my 
ripening youth, arts and sciences in 
union. ere alone I found ample 
verge for noble enterprise and soul- 
entrancing pleasure. Here there tend- 
ed me a Pericles, who brought me up; 
a Socrates, who taught me; frien 
that thronged around me in the fight 
and in the feast; maids that kissed 
away from my brow the wrinkles of 
disquietude; a populace that adored 
my very humors—that shouted out so 
often let Nicias the sober be silent, let Al- 
cibiades the reveller speak! O here, 
may only could the germ alp 
self-opposing im wax ex- 
mod and flourish. 

Tim. Dreamer! And is Athens then 


alone the cradle of great men! Have the 


Sparta, Argos, Corinth, none such upon 
their roll of citizens? ine thee born 
there—trained there—imagine thee the 
eon of some Thracian churl—what mat- 
ters it? Even thus wouldst thou have 
risen me the Sao aD statesman. 

Alc. possi ut never into 
that, which, Kihena madi me! Re- 
nowned alike amid men and maidens ; 


victor where the myrtle-branch went 
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round ; victor where swords clashed 
and helmets rung; softest of the soft, 
and boldest of the bold. O Timandra 
—how often must I repeat it to thee 
and to thy friends !—to be a hero, and 
nothing but a hero, was never my de- 
sign. To be first in virtue and in 
pleasure, that did I wish—that did I 
achieve—and there I find my consola- 
tion, even in this melancholy hour. 
Name me a delight—I have enjoyed 
it; a virtue—I have practised it. But 
name me too—if thou canst—another 
commonwealth in Greece, where such 
opportunities for both can be found. 
hou art silent! Ungrateful! Thou 
art already convinced ; and yet I have 
kept back my stron arguments. 
as it not at Athens that we met each 
other? Was it not there you learned 
arts that have chained 
princes to your car? that allured me 
to select thee from hundreds of thy 
sisters? and that bless us yet? O for 
that cause, for that cause alone, shall 
Athens be the city of my soul, so long 
as a nerve thrills, or a pulse throbs in 
me. Let destiny do her worm upon 
me! To cross my plane may be but 
rt to her; but chee—’Tis Atropos 
one shall tear thee from me ! 





Lysander conquers. Alcibiades flees to Bithynia—to Phrygia. We are 


drawing nearer and nearer to a close. 





Pharnabazus receives him with open arms and eager hospitality—as warm 
as Tiasaphernes had ever displayed. The consummation is drawing nearer still. 





Groaning under the influence of victorious Sparta, and the iron rule of her 


Thi 
bang eos 


Tyrants, captive—prostrate—Athens will not yet abandon hope, as 
fe knows that Alcibiades, in any quarter of the world, survives. Ly- 


receives private orders from the magistrates of Lacedemon, to insist 
upon his death. He transmits them to the Persian Satrap. 





Alcibiades had just quitted Pharnabazus on his way to the throne of the 


Great King. At the evening ba 


et, when the goblet 


ad already been ten 


nqu 
times filled and drained,—when the senses of the Satrap were more than half 


confused,—when jealous courtiers had been spurting out fresh poison against 
the Son of Clinias, and their masters suffered it in silence, —at that moment 
the Spartan messengers renewed their demand, and required, with Spartan 
haughtiness, immediate acquiescence or dismissal. For a few minutes Phar- 
nabazus still was mute—then came to the resolve we might anticipate from a 
barbarian and a Satrap. Yet it was with a shaking hand, and almost weeping 
eyes, that he signed the fatal order. His uncle Sysamithres was appointed to 
see it put in execution. 
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Tranquilly, mean while, did Alcibiades pursue his journey. That hate, 
jealousy, and artifice were brewing machinations against him—that Sparta 
and her thirty deputies at Athens would hunt after his blood—all this he easily 
conjectured ; but he either apprehended not so rapid a pursuit,—or thought, as 
at other times, a danger despised was already overcome. This time, alas! he 
was mistaken. He had not yet passed the boundaries of Phrygia before Sy- 
samithres and his band of twenty men came up with him. 

Yet not once did these assassins dream of attacking him in front. Not for 
a momeat did they feel emboldened to assault with warriors’ weapons the man 
who was travelling through the country with one friend and a woman. Alci- 
biades had spent the night in one of the small huts of a paltry hamiet. A 
warning vision that disturbed his first hours — he disregarded. Just 
as a light morning slumber had stolen more ngly upon his senses, he was 
wakened by a startling noise. He looked up, and beheld a bright wreath of 
fire darting from point to point along the opposite wall. Before he could utter 
a word, Timandra was roused by the same horrid spectacle, and shrieked, half 
dead with terror, “ Almighty powers, what is that?” 

“Treachery,” answered Alcibiades, with his mind already perfectly collect- 
Se aprang up, and called upon his friend, still sleeping unconscious in the 
neighboring room. Whatever clothes and furniture he spied around, he seizerl 
and threw upon the flame. His persuasive voice calmed the plaints of Ti- 
mandra—his example, the agony of Diophantes. His left hand wrapt in his 
mantle, with his right he brandished his sword. Thus he broke through the 
fire, and bore Titnandra forth unharmed. Diophantes, too, was safe. 

The murderers had surrounded the house: they started to see, unhurt and 
undismayed, him whom they deemed atready sacrificed. As the angry eye of 
a despot scatters the herd of his slaves, so did his En disperse them. No 
one laid band upon him; no one struck a blow. Not till they were again ata 
distance, and secure from his dreaded blade, did they turn and pour in their 
arrows. Of the twenty, two transfixed him. Without a groan or a iy ary 
stricken to death—he sank upon the ground. The assassins marked his fall, 
and fled as if Revenge were at their heels. 

With a thrilling scream of anguish, Timandra threw herself beside her lov- 

er. His wounds were bleeding inwardly—in the region of the heart. Fora 
season he lay senseless. Yet once more did the voice of Timandra unseal his 
eyes: he clasped her hand with a dying effort. “Farewell, beloved! Tell it, 
one day, to Athens, that I fell true to her; and that—that—a crowd of murder- 
ers dared to strike me only—FBOM a DISTANCE !” 
_ Ah! how she rent her hair! how she wrung her hands! how she tore her 
bosom! how she called on heaven and on Hades to yield him back again! 
When, at last, her consciousness returned,—when she found that the latest 
flutter of the pulse was gone—that he was dead, irrecoverably dead,—she 
spread over the body, to cover it from ab | insulting eye, her richest robes, 
and burned it amid the brands of the yet flaming house. “He died,” she ex- 
claimed, “as be lived—with the feeling of his worth !” 

Diophantes, in the stupefaction of a waking trance, assisted her mechanical. 
ly. It was when the fire enwrappcd the corse of his friend, and some of the 
neighboring Phrygians hastened to aid in the final ceremonies, that he first re- 
covered voice and recollection. “I was thy follower here, and I will not desert 
thee yonder!” He said; and before any one could hinder him, had fallen on 
his sword. One urn received the ashes of both. 

Never did Timandra forget her beloved. She conveyed to Athens his salu- 
tation and his dying words. The whole people re-echoed ber cry :—*“ He fell 
as he lived—with the feeling of his worth!” Attica bewailed in him her own ex- 
piring greatness—Greece, her foremost general. Sparta herself, now that she 
could no longer fear him, bore to his merits the emphatic testimony—“ He wae 
@ MAN and a HERO !” 

States soon forget their benefactors. The hearts of individuals are some- 
times more faithful. There was not a friend of Alcibiades that ever ceased to 
cherish hismemery. From the moment of his death, Timandra refused every 
offer of love, shunned all society, and Lais was soon altogether an orphan. 
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DEMOCRACY. 


“Tae Devil,” said Dr. Johnson, “was 
the first Whig ;’? and however much 
modern liberalism may be inclined to 
modify the caustic severity of this ce- 
—— saying, it must be confessed 

ev 8 ——— is proving 
more clearly. that t ere was in the ob- 
servation of the Tory Giant of the — 
teenth century a profound knowl ge 
of human natare. it is not merely 
as the first rebel against authority 
that the great author of evil beurs an 
affinity to his degenerate progeny in 
later days; it is more clearly and de- 
cisively from the evident connection 
between the efforts of sin and the sel- 
fshness of democracy, and the myste- 
rious invitation to our first parents to 
eat of the fruit of the TREE or Know- 
LEDGE, that the connection is establish- 
ed. This experience of these latter days 
was necessary to evince the truth of 
the aphorism ; but it has now become 
apparent from actual proof, how deep- 
ly it was founced in human nature, and 
how strongly to the end of the world 
the political as well as private sins of 
mankind are destined to bear testimo- 
ny to the verity of the truths unfolded 
in the first chapter of Genesis. 

Much as we have written on demo- 
cracy and its effects, past, present, and 
to come, during the last six years, we 
are conscious that we have not hither- 
to gone to the bottom of that subject. 
We could not have done so till, passing 
through the intermediate stratum of 
political effects, we dived to the depths 
of the HUMAN HEART, and sought in our 
own feelings, and the feelings of every 
one with whom we live in society, the 
remote but certain causes of the total 
failure of the great political ri- 
ment which was going on around us, 
and of the corresponding failure of all 
similar attempts in all ages and na- 
tions of the world. It would have 
been to little purpose to have made the 
attempt sooner: for it is experience 
alone which can either substantiate the 
conclusions of the thoughtful, or com- 
mand the assent of the bulk of man- 
kind ; and philosophy reasons in vain 
when its conclusions are at variance 


with the unreflecting wishes of an ar. 
dent and heated generation: There is 
a time, however, when a different set 
of opinions begin to prevail : when ex- 
perience has opened the eyes of the 
thoughtful, and disappointment has 
cooled the ardor of the enthusiastic : 
when innovation has been found to be 
productive of only fresh evil, and a 
change of masters prolific of nothing 
but varied methods of corruption. 
Then is the moment to endeavor to 
investigate the ultimate causes of these 
things, to show in what principles of 
human nature they take their origi 
and by what law of the Almighty they 
are permanently ; and in- 
stead of sinking in — under the 
pressure of evil, and abandoning the 
t cause of freedom and social ame- 
ioration, from a well-founded di 
with the methods pursued by the de- 
mocratic pery for their attainment, to 
recur with fresh vigor to the great 
truths unfolded by religion, supported 
by reason, confirmed by Apnena; 
which explain the only methods b 
which they can be really 
and which, like the eternal church, 
are overwhelined for a time under a 
load of delusion, only to rise again, 
brighter and fairer, and more invinci- 
ble than ever. 

It was on this day six years that, 
penetrated with a sense of the ruinous 
principles of speculative government 
which had sprung up with the triumph 
of the Barricades, and threatened to 
overturn even the ancient fabric of Sax- 
on freedom, which a thousand years 
had erected in these lands, we began 
the great conflict with democratic am- 
bition.* We were well aware how d 
and strong was the current with whi 
we were tostrive ; how many and pow- 
erful the motives which swelled the 
ranks of our opponents. All the varied 
passions of the human heart, usually 
ranged on opposite sides in every so- 
cial conflict, were there, by an extra- 
ordinary combination of circumstan- 
ces, ranged against us. The Whigs had 
two months before been seated in office, 
not from any casual accident or court 





* Seo No. I. on the late French Revolution, Jan. 1, 1831, of this Miscellany. 
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intrigue, but the admitted inability of 
the old half-changed, half-liberal Tory 
arty to carry on the government. 
he overthrow of Charles X., and the 
unparalleled spectacle of the govern- 
ment of a powerful monarchy bein 
destroyed by a vast urban tumult, ha 
excited, to an unparalleled degree, the 
factious, reckless, and desperate over 
all Europe. A general regeneration 
of society, a total and universal change 
of government was everywhere ex- 
ted. Reeling under the shock, 
the throneof the King of the Nether- 
lands, guaranteed by all the powers of 
Europe, had sunk into the dust: Swit- 
zerland was in a state of alarming fer- 
mentation : many of the lesser thrones 
of Germany were overturned or 
loosened : the old anarchical ambition 
of the Poles was reviving, untaught 
by the disasters of six centuries, and 
ready gave presage of that desperate 
struggle which it was to maintain with 
the power of Russia, while the ardent 
spirits of the Spans Peninsula, deem- 
ing the hour of democratic ascenden- 
cy at hand, were already evincing, in 
no equivocal colors, the reckless and 
infuriate ambition which was destined, 
for six long years after, to bathe the 
Peninsula in blood. 

Dark, however, as was the prospect 
on the continent of Europe, it was not 
there that the worst symptoms of the 
political atmosphere were to be des- 
cried. Wœ was at home that the seat 
of the real evil was to be found, it was 
there that the seeds of lasting decline 
had been planted in the British em- 
pire. Not only was the Whig party, 
which is obliged by its principles to 

ve at all times a certain license to 

emocratic ambition, firmly, and to all 
appearance immovably, seated in 
power, but the strength of their once 
powerful opponents was, as far as hu- 
man foresight could penetrate, per- 
manently broken. The old compact 
and dauntless aristocracy, which, un- 
der the guidance of Pitt and Burke, 
had with fearless hearts braved the 
terrors of the first French Revolution, 
and with the arms of Nelson and Wel- 
lington struck down the gigantic 
power of Napoleon, appeared to be no 
more. Determined as was the cha- 
racter, vast the talent, discriminating 
the — of many of that heroic 
band, their power as a body seemed 
crumbling into the dust. At a mo- 
ment of unparalleled danger, under 
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the pressure of perils infinitely ter 
than those which, with tears Ta his 
eyes, had drawn Burke from the side 
of Fox, and ranged him on his natural 
side, the defence of freedom and or- 
der, the British aristocracy were di- 
vided amongst each other. The fatal 
ison of Catholic emancipation rank- 
ed in their veins, stimulating the po- 
ular ardor of some, rousing the pro- 
ound indignation of others. Num- 
bers of their youth had become tinged 
with the false liberality of the times : 
the evils of democratic sway were for- 
tten, because they had long been un- 
elt ; the blood-written lesson of the 
French Revolution was dimly des- 
cried through the blaze of intervening 
lory, and British patriotism), in its 
igher classes, was fast melting away 
under the praises of French philoso- 
phy and the smiles of Italian beauty. 
hile such were the dispositions of 

the higher ranks, the temper of the 
middle and lower were, if possible, still 
more alarming. Various events, con. 
spiring to one common effect in so 
surprising a manner as almost seems 
inexplicable, had weakened the pa- 
triotic spirit of a large portion of the 
old defenders of the constitution, and 
excited, to such a degree as to be for 
the moment irresistible, the ardent pas- 
sions of Republican ambition. he 
changes in the currency had involved 
in distress, unavoidable, —— but 
still most poignant, the whole agricul- 
tural classes, the natural defenders in 
all troubled times of existing institu- 
tiens. The rapid fall of prices, con- 
sequent on the same alteration, had re- 
duced almost to despair a large pro- 
portion of the manufacturing classes, 
and all those, of whatever party, who, 
without considerable capital, were in- 
volved in the then perilous business of 
buying and selling commodities. Fo- 
reign travelling, the natural inclina- 
tion of youth to opposition to govern- 


‘ment, a mania for iberal opinions, had 


T rived the constitution of its soundest 
bulwark—the young men of thought 
and education in the learned and li- 
beral professions. The monstrous 
t for exclusive and 
aristocratic society had spread, far and 
wide through the middling ranks, an 
aversion to their inftuence, which has 
happily proved only transitory, and is 
totally at variance with the natural 
disposition of the English character. 
The Tories had become unpopular, 
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from having been so long in power : 
envy had accumulated against them— 
because they had so long been called 
the first. The monarch upon the 
throne was known to love popularity ; 
and a liberal Ministry, amidst general 
— and unbounded ee 
improvement, were in power. 
Thus all the concurring motives which 
can influence the human heart—ambi- 
tion, discontent, suffering, distress, ge- 
nerosity, selfishness—were, by an un- 
paralleled combination of circumstan- 
ces, brought to bear upon the constitu- 
tion, and hence the chaos of unanimity 
which produced the Reform Bill. 

It was at this crisis (Jan. 1, 1831) 
that we began, in a regular and sys- 
tematic manner, to devote ourselves to 
combating the revolutionary monster ; 
and when we contrast the support we 
received at that period from the pub- 
lic. press with that which we now ex- 
perience, we are led to indulge in 
most sanguine hopes of the ultimate 
triumph of truth over falsehood, 
even in the stormy and vice-bestrod- 
den contests of political warfare. In 
what state was the public press at that 
crisist The Quarterly had for years 
sunk into a dubious and ominous neu- 
trality on ali great political questions ; 
they were silent on Catholic emancipa- 
tion and free trade; like the National 
Assembly, they were discussing ques- 
tions of weights and measures, when 
the massacres in the prisons were in 
preparation. The Standard with all 
its pole power and energy, was 
reeling under the shock ef the Thres 
Glorious Days; that gallant flag, which 
has since waved undaunted through 
80 many a storm, was dimly descried 
through the smoke of the Barricades. 
The Times, the Morning Herald, were 
ardent in the cause of Reform: the 
Morning Post alone was steady to its 
colors; but not then supported by 
the splendid talent which has sisce 
raised it to such deserved celebrity, It 
was rather the elegant companon o 
the fashionable lady’s boudoi» than 
the stern uncompromising assertor of 
the eternal cause of political snd moral 
truth. It was THEN, we repeat it with, 
we hope, pardonable pride, that we 
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nailed our colors to the mast: and, 
surrounded without and within by a 
deluge of democratic enthusiasm and 
revolutionary violence, steadily, uni- 
formly, and — an, and havo 
ever since continued to denounce, the 
liberal mania at home as fraught with 
the worst consequences to the best in- 
terests of the British empire, and the 
triumph of republican violence abroad 
as utterly destructive to every rational 
hope of durable freedom in the conti- 
nental states. 

What was expected when,by this ex- 
traordinary combination of aristocratic 
jealousy with Whig ambition, and ma- 
nufacturing suffering with agricultural 
distress, the Reform Bill was ultimately 
forced upon the then aroused virtue 
and intelligence of all profound or 
far-seeing thinkers in the empire — 
Was it meant that the Catholic reli- 
gion should supplant the Protestant ; 
that the glorious fabric erected by our 
ancestors in 1688 was to be over- 
thrown, and the house of Russell was 
to take the lead in destroying the 
good old cause for which Russell and 
Sidney had died on the scaffold —- 
Was it meant that the Irish clergy 
were to be reduced to the most grie- 
vous straits by a systemadc rebellion 
against the law by the Catholics; that 
murder, robbery, and conflagration 
should stalk through the land, and 
English charity efone save from fa- 
mine the intrepid martyrs of Protest- 
antism in the neighboring island ?— 
Was it meəat that the nation should 
be overrun by a flock of Whig commis- 
sioners af a cost of at least 0001.,* 
and tbe greater part of whose labors 
was to be directed to no other object, 
but the collecting a mass of ex parte 
evidence, and thereby, even if unin- 
centionally, poisoning the sources of 
public opinion on the most momentous 
subjects of political thought — Was 
it meant that political zeal and fae- 
tious activity were to be the one thing 
needful in every opran menr under 
Government, and that talent, virtue, 
character, and probity were to be uni- 
formly disregarded, if unaccompanied 
with the more useful qualities of elec- 
tioneering activity and Radical can- 





® The Parliamentary Return gives £477,000; but this is exclusive of several com. 
missions, the expenses of which have not yet been ascertained, and which will unquos- 


tionably raise it far above £500,000. 
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vassing '—Was it intended that the 
magnificent institutions which the cha- 
rity of former and more enlightened 
ages had established for the protection 
and relief of the distress necessaril 
consequent upon a high state of civi- 
lization, and an extensive manufactur- 
ing population, should be converted 
into so many Bastiles for state oppres- 
sion, where poverty is treated with the 
harshness of punishment, and suffering 
deprived of its last consolation of ska- 
Ting its bitterness with those most 
dear to it?—Was it intended that the 
country should be oppressed by a vex- 
atious set of municipal magistrates, 
unfit either for the discharge of their 
duties or the administration of justice, 
and who disgraced even the seat of 
judgment by their jealousies and pas- 
sions of inferior democracy 1? 

Was it intended, in foreign transac- 
tions, when we launched so vehement- 
ly into the career of revolution, that 

dom was to expire everywhere 
under the consequences of its owa 
extravagances, or the insidious poison 
of our non-intervention policy !—That 
France, after six years of bloodshed, 
tumult, and massacre, wus to sink 
into such a state of apathy and po- 
litical despair, that the very name of 
freedom odious, and Prince 
Polignac’s ordonnances were re-enact- 
ed with double severity, and executed 
with an hundredfold activity and vi- 
gor’—That Spain, after having 
streamed with blood and all the hor- 


rors of a warfare plusqnem civile, for ta 


five long years, was to relapse in ut- 
ter horror at the evils of democratic 
ascendency to the government of an 
absolute monarch t—That the heroes 
of democracy should have there no 
triumphs to record, but those over 
their own sovereign—no successful 
assaults to boast but on the bedcham- 
ber of their defenceless queen ?—Was 
it designed that Poland, pierced to the 
heart, trodden down, subjugated, was 
to have its dreams of anarchical inde- 
pendence extinguished in the blood or 
captivity of its bravest citizens !— 
as it meant that the very name of 
England was to become odious or con- 
temptible even to these states which 
had shared most me ta in the bene- 
fits or glories of its alliance ; that an 
Englishman was to be hated in Hol- 
land, even while the heroes of Quatre 
Bras were still alive, and execrated in 
Portugal, yet ringing with the glories 
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of its deliverance; and pointed at 
with the finger of scorn in the valleys 
of Navarre, while the turf was yet 

n on the graves of the Pyrenees 3 
— Was it intended that the scenes of 
all our former triumphs should be 
sullied by our present perfidy or dis- 

ce; that the thunder of allied 
‘rench and English cannon should 
shake the graves at Waterloo, to re- 
store Antwerp, itself, as Napoleon 
said, “worth a kingdom,” to the tri- 
color flag ; that the plains of Vittoria. 
should witness the inglorious melting 
~ of British uniforms under the 
scythe of disease and the orgies or 
intemperance ; that the breach of St. 
Sebastians should be trodden for 
months by a British garrison impri- 
soned within its walls; that the qua 
at Lisbon should witness the Engli 
standards retiring in disgrace before a 
revolutionary rabble, thirsting for the 
blood of their Queen? These are the 
external triumphs of democracy ; these 
the trophies which New England has 
exchanged for the Blenheims, the 
Trafalgas, the Waterloos of former 
days ; for the respect of the brave and 
the love of the good all over the world ; 
for victories unprecedented in the 
bright page of European fame; for 
renown unexampled in the long annals 
of civilized glory. 

These have been the foreign and 
domestic RESULTS of revolution—re- 
sults now certain and passed into the 
page of history, graven deep on the 

blets of English story, imprinted 
with a burning iron on the time-ho- 
nored front of her deathlese fame. 
And again we ask, were these the 
results which were either expected or 
desired by the chaotic erowd that, six 
— ago, brought on all these evils, 

y joining in that destructive passion 
for democratic power t What did they 
expect ? We will tell them what they 
expected. They had no doubt that 
the complete regeneration of society 
wasxt hand; that the reign of justice, 
peace, and prosperity was about to 
commence ; that Government, purified 
by the iafusion of popular virtue and 
energy, Was, with the general concur- 
rence of the nation, to engage in a 
career of general and benign useful- 
hess ; that corruption was to be un- 
known, ambition extinguished, patri- 
otic ardor alone triumphant. Abuses, 
it was said, nestle in the recesses of 
aristocratic power; corruption is ne- 
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SET when t is to be 
carried on against the wishes of the 
people ; but the first will disappear 
when the pure flood of popular pa- 
triotism is let in to cleanse the Augean 
stable of patrician power ; the second 
be unnecessary, when the legislature 
is so framed as to respond at once to 
the popular vuice.—Captivating ideas ! 
worthy of being placed beside the El 
o of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, or the 
probable extinction of Death of Con- 
orcet. We may conceive the dis- 
appointment—the acute, bitter disap- 
pointment — when, instead of these 
charming anticipations, the heated 
enthusiasts of the day found them- 
selves overwhelmed by a sordid-libe- 
ral swarm of Government employés, 
or Whig-Radical magistrates ; and 
corruption reappearing with more 
than pristine vity among the 
wey cna who, till they enjoyed its 
advantages, were the loudest in de- 
claiming against its effects. 

It was said by Dr. Johnson, that 
s Whiggism was the negation of all 
principle ;” on which it was wittily 
aheg“ a writer of no ean 
ability in present day, that th 
was a mistake; for that the Whigs 
bave a very clear principle of action, 
and that is, “invariably to do that 
which, when in Opposition, they had 
most vehemently condemned.” The 
most cursory review of their policy, 
both doisestic and foreign, since the 
were installed in power, must, wi 
every dispassionate observer, demon- 
strate that there is much truth in this 
caustic A professed in 
Opposition the utmost horror at inter- 


ference with the internal concerns of 


other states; their whole oppesition 
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to the French revolutionary war was 
founded on the gross injustice of join- 
ing onc of two contending parties in a 
state against the other; and Lord 
Brougham, in an especial manner,* 
lct loose the floodgates of his elo- 
quence in 1924 at the enormous in- 
justice of the French interference with 
the civil war which at that period 
raged in the Peninsula; and their 
whole foreign conduct since has been 
a series of interventions in Belgium, 
Spain, and Portugal, sufficiently ag- 
ive to make us odious, sufficient- 

y weak to render us contemptible. 

So far, indeed, has this K ESA 
ning- i-intervenin ic ne, 
that the more none! Radicals Sior 
confess that there is no inconsistency 
between their present conduct and 
their former professions ; because non- 
intervention means, “ Never interfer- 
ing in favor of the aristocratic party 
against the At eer but always in- 
terfering in favor of the popular nfo 
ty against the aristocratic.” They 
eplored, in melting strains from the 

Opposition benches, the cruel and 
impolitic abandonment of Poland by 
the European states, and unanimously 
denounced his oblivion of that gallant 
ple in 1807 and 1812 as the foulest 

lot on the character of Napoleon ; 

and they themselves first encouraged 
the Poles, by their language and their 
example, to engage in a desperate re- 
volt in 1831, and then needlessly paid 
five millions sterling to the Emperor 
Nicholas, which gave him the means 
of putting them down. They loudly 
declaimed against the insatiable ambi- 
tion of ‘Russia, and especially the en- 
ormous peril of their ever getting pos- 
session of the Dardanelles; and yet 
they themselves placed the command 


2 «J rise,” said Lord Brougham, on Feb. 4, 1894, “to join with every man who 





deserves the name of Briton, in expressing unqualified detestation and abhorrence at 
the sudacious interference of the allied sovereigns in the affairs of Spain ; or if that 
detestation is qualified, it is only by indignation and disguet at the canting 5* — 
of the language in which the loathsome princiz.es of the tyrants were promulgated to 
the werld. I rejoice to find that sueh exeerable principles have met with no respon- 
sivo voice from the mower and seconder of this address. The allics, by a pretended 
respect for, bat real mockery of religicu and freedom, make war upon liberty in the 
abstract, Our assistance is necesezry to avert the wicked enforcement of principles 
contrary to the law of nations, ard repugnant to every idea of national independence. 
The Holy Alliance, with their armed hordes, are now ready to carry the brand of civil 
war into Spain, and consummate their frightfal projects. ‘The principles of interfering 
in the internal concerns of other states now advanced are matter of universal interest; 
fer if they be established. to what state may they not with fatal effect be applied ?”— 
Feb, 3, 1824. Pari. Deb. Hassard. 
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of thosc very Straits and the keys 
of Constantinople in the hands of the 
Emperor Nicholas, by refusing aid to 
the Porte, when he applied to us for 
succor in his last extremity, after the 
battle of Koniah, which necessarily led 
to his throwing himself into the arms 
of the Russians, and the conclusion of 
the fatal treaty of Unkiar-Skelesse, 
which converted the Euxine into a 
great Russian lake. 

Pass to internal transactions. They 
professed the utmost horror at go- 
verning by means of patronage, or 
resting on any other support than the 
affections of the people; and they 
have, since their accession to office, 
created ten offices for ev2ry one which 
the Conservatives had previously abo- 
lished, having over prod Ireland with 
an army of Government officers in the 
police; the constabulary, and other 

epartments, and spent no less than 
L.477,000 on foraging commission- 
ers. They professed the test de- 
testation at persecution or harassment 
of any kind on account of religious 
opinions ; and they have entered into 
a cordial alliance with the Popish 
faction, which has uniformly declared 
uodying war against the Protestant 
establishment, and is putting in prac- 
tice a presecution of the severest and 
most heart-rending kind—against not 
merely the Protestant clergy in Ire- 
land, but their wives, children, and 
households. They professed the 
warmest interest in the welfare of the 
poor, and the most tender concern for 
the sufferings of disease, old age, and 
destitution; and they have exerted 
their whole strength to pass and carry 
into execution an act which, in order 
to diminish the assessment on the es- 
tates of the grent and the affluent, 
has consigned indigence to the pu- 
nishment of crime, loaded innocence 
with the charges of eeducthp, and 
aggravated the sufferings’ of ‘misfor- 
tune by severing families from each 
other. They professed a reverential 
regard for order based on liberty, and 
they testified the sincerity of their 
professions by spreading abroad the 
paons which lighted up the fires of 

ottingham and Bristol. They de- 
clared that centralization in all ages 
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had been the grave of real freedom, 
and held in utter abhorrence the 
swarms of civil employés, who, in the 
Austrian, Russian, and French em- 
pires, gave the whole command of 
employment, and consequently the 
whole sway, in the state to the cen- 
tral government; and in order to 
show how well disposed they are to 
act upon their principles, they have 
copied from despotic France a plan 
for a rural gendarmerie, taking all its 
orders from Downing Street. They 
have laid their grasp on the general 
direction of the pvor-laws throughout 
England, and are preparing a bill for 
taking the whole administration of the 
turnpike-roads into the hands of Go- 
vernment ! 

The Whig-Radicals will exclaim 
that these remarks are dictated by a 
spirit of virulent hostility to the pre- 
sent Administration; but we declare 
solemnly, and with perfect sincerity, 
that they are the result of an entire- 
ly different feeling—nay, that they 
po from a desire to shield them 
rom the crushing weight of these in- 
consistencies, and refer them to their 
true cause, viz. the utter impractica- 
bility of Government being conducted, 
or even society holding together, un- 
der the practical operation of the 
principles which they have held out 
to the country. In Opposition, they 

rofessed principles which, when put 
10 peu they soon found to be ut- 
terly inconsistent, not merely with 
the maintenance of their own autho- 
rity, but the preservation of any thing 
like order or security in the realm. 
In a moment of national madness, 
they succeeded in overthrowing all 
the ancient and well tried bulwarks 
at once of constitutional freedom and 
general subordination; and their 
whole subsequent effort has been to 
supply the gap. They are now 
treading over again the old and well 
known path by which, in the decay of 
Roman virtue, the Emperors strove to 
make up, by legions of inferior func- 
tionaries and a Senate for life, for the 
want of the old hereditary Aristocra- 
cy, swept away during the insanity of 
former democratic contests ;* and by 
which Napoleon and Louis-Philippe, 





+ “The patrician families,” says Gibbon, “ whose siga number was never re- 


cruited till the end of the Commonwealth, were extin 


ed in the foreign and do- 


mestico wars, or failod in tho ordinary eourse of nature. Few remained who could 


after the frightful shocks to freedom, 
y, and order which resulted 
the previous triumph of revolu- 
tionary ambition, and the entire ruin 
of the aristocratic class, regained, 
—— the total ner vf liberty, 
; jj niet A 
These Aiman A. the result of their 
situation—of the monstrous doctrines 
they have promulgated, and the im- 
poaae projects which they have 


forth. are now 


down byan invincible law of nature; i 


the same which, in tho end, arrests 
the course of the igal and the 
spendthrift, and brings on the unre- 

ined career of ion a certain 
oR bitter peg aren tbey had 

energy a the genius 
of Cæsar, or the a Welling. 
ton, the result would the same. 
They might exhibit, perhaps, a more 
splendid example of Satan-like - 
verance in error, but they could not 
elude the force of the moral law by 
which, in the end, its punishment is 
secured. 


It was the same in former days. 
There is nothing new in the moral 
world . under the sun, because the 
changing theatre of human events ex- 
hibits in different ages, under every 
different combination of social affairs, 
the certain operation of the same 

ions, desires, and vices. What 
was 


Pym and 
and flung abroad to the winds the fi 
of defiance to their sovereign? Di 
they expect that the King was to be 
murdered, the Peers abolished, the 
Clergy di taxation quadru- 
pss personal freedom destroyed, Par- 
i t turned out of the — 
of St. Stephens by the bayonet, 
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vernment carried on — by the 
Major-Generals of Cromwell, and the 
last severities of mili oppression 
endured by the guilty and now repent- 


ant eb Did they t, when 
they took up arms, in order to wrest 
the command of the militia from 
Charles, that, before fifteen years had 
expired, EIGHTY-THREE MILLIONS Ster- 
ling was to be wrenched out of the 
people by war-contributions and taxes 
—a — sum than had been raised 
in England in all the centuries put 
her since the Norman conquest $ 
Did they expect that distant and im- 
partial history was te narrate, as the 
termination of their efforts in favor of 
freedom—“ Tp raise the new impo- 
sition called the decimation, the Pro- 
tector intituted twelve Major-Ge- 
nerals, and diyided the whole of Eng- 
land into so many military jurisdic- 
tions. These men, assisted by commis- 
sioners, had power to subject whom 
they pleased t decimation, to levy all 
the taxes im by the Protector 
and his counedl, and to imprison 
rson who should be exposed to t 
jealousy or suspicion; nor was there 
any appeal from them but to the Pro- 
tector himself and his couneil. Under 
color of these powers, which were 
sufficiently exorbitant, the Major- 
Generals exercised a power still more 
exorbitant, and a as if absolute 
masters of the p and persons 
of every subject. All reasonable 
men now concluded that the very 
mask of liberty was at length thrown 
aside, and that the nation was for ever 
subject to military and despotic go- 
vernment—exercised not in the legal 
manner of European nations, but ac- 
cording to the maxims 
tyranny. Not only the supreme ma- 
istrate owned his authority to illegal 
and tion, but he bad par- 
celled out the people into so many 





derive their descent from the foundation of the city, when the Emperors created a num- 
ber of new pertician families. But these artificial supplies, in which the reigning house 
was always included, were rapidly swept away by the rage of tyrants, by frequent re- 
volations, the change of manners, and the intermixture of nations. To supply the want, 
Constantiae revived, indeed, the title of partricians, but be revived it as a a personal, 
net a distinction. Tho Police insensibly assumed the license of reporti 
whatever they could observe of the conduct either of magistrates or private — an 
were soon considered as the eyes of the monarch and the scourge of the people. Under 
the warm influence of feeble reign, they multiplied to the incredible number of ten thou- 
sand, disclaimed the mild, though frequent admonitions of the laws, and ezercis:d in the 
Se nS ag ere eee er eres : IBBON, ©. XVii- 
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subdivisions of slavery, and delegated 
to his inferior ministers the same un- 
limited authority which he himself 
had so violently assumed.’’* 

What was it which the French were 
passionately desirous of obtaining, 
when, in 1789, they installed, amidst 
shouts which made the world re- 
sound, the Peers and Commons in one 
chamber—thereby destroying the 
veto of the Upper house, and reali- 
zing in full perfection our Liberal 
dreams of Peerage Reform? Was it 
that the whole liberties of the nation 
were to be extinguished by the iron 

p of the Constitution, or buried 
under the sordid cupidity of the Di- 
rectory,t or crushed under the con- 

uering chariot of Napoleon? Was it, 
tafter fifty years of bloodshed, con- 
fiscation, and suffering, they were to 
sink down into a hopeless despotism, 
heavy as the leaden yoke of the 
Byzantine empire, immovable as the 
institutions of the Chinese govern- 
ment? They expected none of these 
things ; they looked for the regenera- 
tion of the human race—for a renew- 
al of the golden age—for the termina- 
tion of the tithes of aristocratic injus- 
tice, and the commencement of the 
bright dawn of democratic freedom. 
Yet all these things came—and came 
in spite of their utmost efforts to avert 
them—swift as the hour of punish- 
ment—certain as the approach of 
death. l 
We are told by physical philoso- 
hers, that although a few detached 
res on the crust of the globe may be 
explained by partial combustion, yet 
the simultaneous appearance of earth- 
quakes at places far distant from each 
other, points with the certainty of de- 
monstration, to some common cause 
operating in thc regions of central 
heat. The complete coincidence and 
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identity of the effects consequent on 
democratic ascendency—in Rome, 
through the strife of Marius and Syl- 
la, following on the trans; orts of Grac- 
chus, to the despotism of the Ceesars— 
in England through the fervor of the 
Long Parliament to the massacre of 
the King and the military government 
of Cromwell—in France, through the 
warm aspirations of the Constituent 
Assembly, the bluod of the -Con- 
vention, the despotism of Napoleon, 
the discontent of the Restoration, 
to the leaden yoke of Louis-Philippe— 
and, in land, through the 
transports of Reform and the fires 
of Bristol to the degrading despotism 
of O’Connell’s Tail, and the centrali- 
zing policy of a time-serving Demo- 
cracy—points to some general and 
common cause, deep seated in the re- 
cesses of the human heart, to which 
they are referable. The cause is, 
indeed, deep seated; it is, indeed 
universal in its operation; it is, in- 
ceed, irresistible in its effects. It is 
explained in the earliest record of 
human exist¢hce: it is referred to in 
every part of Holy Writ; it is con- 
firmed in every page of profane histo- 
ry—that cause is the ORIGINAL COR- 
RUPTION OF THE HUMAN HEART; and 
till we close this great fountain of 
wickedness, or dilute the streams of 
depravity which it is incessantly pour- 
ing out upon the human race, all at- 
tempts to correct the evils of Govern- 
ment by a large infusion of popular 
influence will be as vain as striving to 
extinguish a conflagration by heaping 
fuel upon the flames. 

As this point of the original, inhe- 
rent and irremediable save by Christ. 
ianity, depravity of the human heart 
is the vital basis of revelation, so it 
lies at the root of the intent and total 
failure of democratic institutions to 





* Hume, vii. 241. 


t Observe the picture of France under the ARA drawn by a French contem 


Republican writer : 


“ Merit was generally persecute 


; all men of honor chased fiom 


public situations ; political robbers every where assembled in their infernal points of ren- 
dezvous ; the wicked in poe the apologists of the system of terror thundering in the 
i 


tribune; spoliation estab 


shed under the name of forced loans ; assassination prepared , 


thousands of victims already designed under the name of hostages ; the signal for lunder, 


murder, and conflagration anxiously looked for, and couched under the words, < 


try is in danger.’ 


28 coun- 


he same crisis, the same shouts, were heard as in 1793; the same 


executioners, the same victims; liberty, property, could no longer be said to exist; the 
citizens had no security for their lives—the state for its finances..— Prem, Ann Cons. P. 7. 
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administer relief to the social state in 
every age and country of the world, 
and the woeful results which have 
everywhere arisen from trusting the 
remedy ing of abuses to the profane and 
corrupt hands of the mass of the people. 
How could it be otherwise? Worn out 
or disgusted with the oppressions and 
abuses of the great, we intrusted the 
t work of reform to inferior 
ds, and hoped that by changing 
the seat of power from the higher to 
the lower orders, we would succeed 
in eradicating the social evils under 
which society had so long labored. 
Abuses and injustice, it was thought, 
did not originate in human nature in 
ponen but in the peculiarity of power 
ing vested in a few hands; it this 
error was corrected, and the popular 
voice allowed to be heard in all the 
branches of Government, the reign of 
oppression must use the 
interest of the majority, then rendered 
predominant, is to check the abuses of 
the few, and obtain for themselves the 
blessings of good and cheap govern- 
ment. Vain conceit ! —— that 
in this way you may effectually put 
an end to the abuses or corruptions 
of the minority who formerly ruled, 
how are you to guard against the vast- 
ly multiplied abuses of the majority 
who are now installed in power? 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? That 
is the rock on which democratic in- 
stitutions ever and ever must imme- 
diately be shipwrecked. Itis the in- 
herent corruption and pray of 
our nature, appearing only more clear- 
ly and deplorably by every successive 
addition which we make to the multi- 
tude of our governors, which is the 
real, universal, eternal, and deep- 
seated cause of the utter impossibility 
in an advanced and artificial state of 
society, of democratic institutions ei- 
ther cxisting for any time, or produ- 
cing any thing but misery and evil 
during the brief period of their en- 
durance. ; 
“The necessity,” says Coleridge, 
“ for external government to man is in 
the inverse ratio of the vigor of his 
self-government. Where the last is 
most complete, the first is least want- 
ed. Hence the more virtue the more 
liberty.”* This is one of those pre- 
cious thoughts, the simplicity of which 
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disguises its profound truth, but which, 
when duly meditated on, throws a 
flood of light on the seemingly con- 
tradictory and inexplicable difference 
in the stubility of, and effect produced 
by, similar forms of government in 
different countries and ages of the 
world. What, say the Republicans, 
can be so absurd as to refer to human 
corruption the fai!ure of democratic 
institutions, when history has recorded 
the virtues of Tera; the simple he- 
roism of Switzerland, the flourishing 
commonwealth of America? Softly: 
before these examples are considered 
decisive on the subject, consider well 
whether they do not establish a con- 
clusion directly the adverse to that for 
which the Revolutionists refer to these 
celebrated States. It is not mere 
power which proves fatal to democra- 
tic institutions; it is power which 
confers the means of increasing selfish 
enjoy ment and gratifying human pas- 
sion; it is power coinciding with or 
falling into the hands of persons alive 
to the luxuries and corruptions of life 
which is the fatal poison. Lycurgus 
showed a deep knowledge of human 
nature when he prohibited any money 
but iron coin in his commonwealth. 
If the citizens of a Republic are shep- 
herds, who assemble once a year under 
the canopy of heaven, as in the canton 
of Underwalden, to deliberate on their 
simple political wants, which do not 
exceed the concerns of a tolerably- 
sized English parish ; or if they are 
warriors, chained by severe laws and 
severer Customs, as in Sparta, to a 
frugal and simple life, eating black 
broth, drinking water, and knowing 
no distinction but in warlike celebrity ; 
or if they are retained by extraordina 
circumstances in a rude state of agri- 
culture, as in America, and have two 
hundred millions of uncultivated acres 
always ready to afford a refuge to the 
poverty or drain off the discontented 
multitudes of their country, they may 
go on for a considerable time without 
society being shattered by the unrul 
— of the majority of mankind. 
ow, however, the inherent depravity 
of the human heart is evincing its ty- 
rannic propensities even in that simple 
and religious land, where rural labor 
generally induces simplicity of man- 
ners, and the general presence of com- 
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fort, equally with the absence of wealth, 
moderates the most violent passions of 
our nature. The dreadful spectacle 
of a human being recently burnt to 
death by a slow fire by a savage mob 
in the southern states, proves that the 
inhuman passions of our nature are 
shared alike by the authors of a Cas- 
tilian auto da fe and the liberal elect- 
ors of Transatlantic independence. 
The frightful and now almoet daily 
occurrence of persons of all descri 
tions being seized by the ple in 
the southern states of the Union, and 
hung up in the streets, without either 
trial or sentence, merely because the 
entertain opinions disagreeable to the 
tyrant majority, is but an unhappy il- 
lustration of the power of the human 
heart, as society advances and impor- 
tant interests come into collision, to 
withstand the temptations consequent 
on the lust of power. They seem re- 
solved to realize the celebrated saying 
of the French Republicans—“ Is this 
the freedom which was promised us? 
we can no longer hang whom we 
please.” 

That we may not be suspected of 
European exaggeration on this sub- 
ject, we subjoin the following extract 
from one of the most enlightened and 
moderate of the American newspapers, 
the Philadelphia Gazette :— 


“The most ravenous appetite must 
have been glutted and destroyed by a 
perusal of the columns of any late newspa- 
per. Revenge, riot, and intemperance 
seem to have their perfect work in every 
section of the country. Exhibitions are 
every day made of lawless excesses, of in 
fernal jealousy, of cold-blooded malignity, 
of most debasing sensuality, of utter reck- 
leseness of life, and entire disregard, if not 
disbelief of a futurity, which would have 
been considered honorable by the most bru- 
tal of the red-capped ‘friends of the human 
race’ of the French Revolution. And the 
signs of the times have for a long time 
past given full promise of such a state of 
things. The preparation for it has been 
long and thorough. The — doc- 
trines, that any measures however disho- 
nest, and men however unprincipled, may 
be made use of, in order to accomplish a 
political object—that the laws are inade- 
quate, or too tardy in their operations to 
enforce righte and redress wrongs, and 
must give place to the inconsiderate jud 
ments and sanguinary executions of the 
mob—that self-yratification in its broadest 
sense, is the chief end and aim of man— 
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and that the requisitions of morality and 
religion are to be considered as burden- 
some exactions which are to be avoided 
by all who would obtain power and wealth 
in the community, have been inculcated 
every where and in every — way.— 
What matter of surprise , is it, that, 
having sown the wind, we now begin to 
reap the whirlwind? that murders, robbe- 
ries, gambling in all its varieties, suicides, 
mob outrages of every kind, have become 
so frightfully frequent? But the fact of the 
existence of such a state of things bein 

unquestionable, and the evils of it perfectly 
apparent, the question naturally suggests 
itself, what measures of prevention or 
oure ean be taken by those who prize the 


Y blessings of order and law, and are desirous 


to preserve their property and save their 
lives? Let every good man-and true in the 
community put this question to himeelf 
in sober earnest, and let the answer which 
suggests itself to the wise man, the learned 
man, and the good man, be made known 
and acted upon. Let the lessons of wis- 
dom, of experience, of truth, — forth 
boldly. This is no time for timidity. He 
who, having the power to do something to 
increase knowledge, to proclaim truth, to 
confute error, and thus to advance the cause 
of order, morality, religion, law, and liberty, 
is too timid, or calculating, or desponding to 
do all that he can do, by speech, or writing, 
or action, is false to himself and to t 
Being who gave him powers to be usec for 
the benefit of his fellow-men.” 


Even in the northern states and 
best regulated parts of the Union, the 
possession of power, as society ad- 
vances, and important interests come 
into collision, appears to be producing 
its usual effect upon the human heart. 
The “tyrant majority” is even more 
unrelenting in his — than the 
tyrant oligarchy or the tyrant despot. 

ear what the able and dispassionate 
Tocqueville says on the subject :— 
“In America the European ladder of 
power being inverted, the rich find 
themselves in a situation similar to 
that ofthe poor in Europe; it is they 
who have often too much reason to 
dread the law. The real advantage 
of democracy is not that it protects 
the interests of all classes in the state, 
but that it accords with the wishes of 
the majority. In the United States 
the poor are the real rulers, and the 
rich huve constant reason to dread an 
abuse of their power. Omnipotence 
is universally dangerous; to resist its 
seductions is beyond the human 
strength; God alone can exercise it 
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without injustice. Wherever power, 
practically supreme, isentrusted toany 
class, be it an aristocracy ora demo- 
cracy, tyranny is at band, and I for one 
vould seek an asylum elsewhere. In 
America there is no security whatever 
against the tyranny of the majority. 
A striking instance of this occurred at 
Baltimore during the war of 1812, at 
which period the war was popular in 
that city. A journal which espoused 
the opposite mde excijed the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants. The people 
assembled, broke to pieces its printing 
presses, and attacked the houses of the 
editors. The militia was called out, 
but po one obeyed the summons. To 
save the unhappy wretches who were 
menaced with instant death, they fill 
upon the plan of leading them to 
prison as criminals. This precaution 
was in vain; during the night the peo- 
ple rose, forced the prison doors, mur- 
ered one of the journalists, and left 
the others for dead on the spot. The 
guilty were brought to justice, but 
Instantly acquitted by the jury.’* 
Such was an example of that infamous 
system of Lynch which has now 
become so common in the United 
States, which led the people lately to 
attempt to murder a jadge who had 
pronousced an unpopular sentence, 
and has in the last year consigned no 
less than one hundred and twenty-five 
persons to a violent and disgraceful 
death in the three states of Carolina, 
New-Orleans, and Virginia alone. 

Bat even if these terrible examples 
did not exist to warn the people of 
this country that democracy, even in 
the eminently favorable circumstances 
under which it arose in the United 
States, cannot withstand the strain 
arising from the collision of opposite 
interests, and the emerging of fierce 

ssions in the later stages of society, 
it is evident that the instance of North 
America is no proof that the impossibi- 
lity of democratic institutions, co-exist- 
ing with public welfare, arises not from 
the universal and inherent principles 
of our nature. If the North American 
Union were the most PeT and 
parane country in the world, Lynch 

w unknown, and popular tyranny 
unheard of, still that would leave un- 
touched the inference delucible from 
all other nations and countries where 
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similar institutions have been attempt- 
ed. It would only have shown that 
they had not arrived at the age when 
strong passions lead to great delin- 
quencies. It is no difficult matter to 
keep infancy and childhood from 
serious offences; the difficulty is to 
preserve the heart immaculate, and the 
conduct irreproachable, from fifteen to 
twenty-five; the age of the passions, 
the desires, and the pleasures. No 
one doubts that a police, bridewells, 
and jailsarea necessary part of govern- 
ment in every great city ; but — they 
are porter required in purely a 
cultural districts, or amidst the sim- 
plicity of pastoral life. As long as 
the Americans have the great vutlet 
of the back settlements to draw off 
their turbulent spirits, and afford em- 
ployment to their clamorous millions, 
the dangers of democracy will be 
scarcely felt. But lct us suppose these 
states, with their vast western territory 
fully pled; with great cities and 
manufactures teeming in the land; 
with a capital containing 1,500,000 in- 
habitants, and millions depending for 
their daily bread on the gossamer 
film of a Li currency ; with wealth, 
the accumulation of ages, existing in 
some quarters, and indigence, the pro- 
duce of centuries of improvidence, 
panting for spoliation in another, and 
say what could be the result of demo- 
cratic institutions in suca a State? 
They would shiver society to atoms in 
a month. 

Tucqueville has told us, in memorable 
and warning words, what would be the 
result of attempting democratic insti- 
tations in such a state of society. “If 
absolute power,” says he, “should re- 
establish itself, in whatever hands, in 
any of the democratic states of Europe, 
I have no doubt it would assume a new 
form unknown to our fathers. While 
the great families, and the spirit of 
clanship prevailed, the individual who 
bad to contend with tyranny never felt 
himself alone; he was supported by 
his clicnts, his relations, his friends. 
But when the estates are divided, and 
races are confounded, where will we 
find the spirit of family? What force 
will remain to the influence of habit 
among a people changing perpetually, 
where every act of tyranny will find a 
precedent in previous disorders, where 
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e crime can be justified by an ex- 
ample; where nothing exists of sutħ- 
cient antiquity to render its destruction 
an object of dread, and nothing can be 
figured so new that men are afraid to 
engage init? What resistance would 
manners afford which had already 
yielded to so many shocks? What 
could public opinion do, when twenty 
persons did not exist who were bound 
together by a common tie; when you 
can no where meet with a man, a 
family, a body corporate, nor a class 
in society which could represent or act 
upon that opinion ? When each citizen 
is eu T impotent, equally poor, 
equal isolated, and can only oppose 
his individual weakness to the organ- 
ized strength of the cential Govern- 
ment? To figure any thing analogous 
to the despotism which then would be 
established amongst us, we would re- 
quire not to recur to our own annals; 
we would be forced to recur to the 
monuments of antiquity to interrogate 
‘the frightful periods of Romantyrauny, 
where manners be — d 
recollections effaced, habits destroyed, 
opinions wavering, liberty deprived of 
its asylum under the laws, could no 
longer find a place of refuge ; where no 
Karanca existing for the citizens, and 

ey having none for themselves, men 
in poea made a sport of their people, 
and princes wore out the clemency of 
heaven, rather than the patience of 
their subjects. They are blind indeed 
who look after such democratic equali- 
yoa the monarchy of Henry IV., or 

uis XIV. For my own part, when 
I reflect on the state to which man 
Eu — nations have already arrived, 
and that to which others are fast tend- 
ing, Lam led to believe that soon there 
will be no place among them but for de- 
mocratic equality, or the tyranny of the 
Cæsars.”* [tis not difficult to see pf 
what nations this profound observer 
was thinking when he made these re- 
marks, or which of the alternatives 
awaits in the end the Eu n state 
which ventures on the perilous experi- 
ment. 

And for decisive proof that, if 
North America has not yet sunk under 
the despotism which invariably suc- 
ceeds democratic equality, it is because 
she has not yet arrived at the age when 
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the danger arises, we may refer to the 
contemporaneous instance of the fate 
of the southern states of that vast con- 
tinent. We all remember the halcyon 
days of South American delusion ; 
when Captain Hall captivated the 
world with the details of the regenera- 
tion of society to the south of the line, 
and fifty millions of British capital set 
out, trusting to the flood of prosperity 
which was to burst in upon the world 
with the exertions of these “ — 
young Republics.” Where are 
these delusions now? Where are the 
hopes that were formed, the capital 
that was advanced, the dividends that 
were expected, the visions that were 
afloat? Perhaps there is not to be 
found in the whole history of the world, 
an — of such a deplorable suc- 
cession of calamities as have befallen 
these “healthy young Republics” from 
their democratic institutions. Revo- 
lutions in all the states have been so 
frequent since the authority of the 
iards was finally subverted, that 
history will seek in vain to trace them 
but in characters of fire throughout 
the whole extent of the South American 
Continent. We are preparing mate- 
rials for some papers on the results 
of democratic ascendency in these onee 
splendid colonies, and a more woful 
and at the same time instructive spec- 
tacle never was exhibited to the world. 
Suffice it to say at present, that in all 
the e cea population and com- 
Pe ie 
i egree ; that the population 
of Potosi has sunk in twenty years from 
150,000 to 12,000 inhabitants; that 
the mines are generally abandoned, 
and the supplies of silver for the world 
obtained merely by raking up the re- 
fuse of former and pacific workings ; 
anıl that the most experienced travel- 
lers and observers concur in declaring 
that centuries of tranquillity and peace 
will not restore what twenty years of 
democratic violence have destroyed. 
Spain, too, was for long the favor- 
ite theme of the revolutionary school ; 
and unbounded were the anticipations 
of the blessings which were to flow 
from the regeneration of the Peninsula 
by democratic ascendency. We now 
see what has been the enl of these 
things. Attend to the picture of 
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Spain, under republican fervor, and 
the democratic Constitution of 1812, 
which sets out with the principle 
of universal suff as now given 
by Mr. Michael Burke, tho accuracy 
of whose observations and predictions 
regarding the Peninsula has been so 
completely established by recent 
events. 


“The Constitution of 1812, may now be 
said to rule the kingdom of Spain. Establish- 
ed for the second ume by a military insurrec- 
tion, this form of government, in every res- 
pect unsuitable to the character of the Span- 
tard, cannot prove of long duration. The 
presidents of every constitutional junta in the 
country are military men, and, witl scarcely 
an exception, the most unprincipled persons 
in the pation. Nor are the other mempers of 
these juntas more deserving of public confi- 
dence. Composed for the most part of indi- 

nt employte and petty lawyers, who en- 
devor to gain, in a day or week of revolu- 
tion, the fortune which their slender talents 
could never procure for them in peaceable 
times, their first measure has invariably been 
the imposition of heavy contributions. It 
were idle to say that the sums thus raised 
have been made use of for the benefit of the 
state. The most vexatious hardships, the 
moet unjust persecution, the most sLameful 
robbery, and the direst oppression, form the 


frequently cast into a 
forced to 
Such are ee under which ' a 
groundwork of Spani tion has 
commenced. On the 25th of July, Malaga 
the revolution by the assassination of 
the military and civil governor of the town; 
and in Madrid the idolized Constitution was 
aimed on the lőt of August, and cele- 
by the murder of General Quesada. 
But even the vile populos of Malaga—the 
very galley slaves let loose for the occasion— 
the dead bodies of the victims. To 
the people of Madrid—of the ‘heroica villa’ of 
—it was reserved to hack and mangle 
the corpse of a brave general, and again ex- 
hibit to Europe the horrible barbarity of a 
scene similar to that represented in Barcelona 
on the 5th of August, 1835. And can such a 
system, originating in bloodshed, and sup- 
ported by the most cruel exaction, find favor 
in the eyes of the Spanish people? A mo- 
mentary enthusiasm may eam amongst a 


of the people but, like that of the past 
Gear ıt will flicker for a while, and then to- 
tally disappear.” 


These, and similar examples, with 
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which all history is filled, are utterly 
inexplicable by the democratic party ; 
and therefore they style history an old 
almanac, and by common consent 
make it a rule never to refer to, or 
pay any regard to its disagreeable les- 
sons. But to any person, who consid- 
ers the nature of the human heart, 
who reflects that it is “ deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ;” 
that there is “no one guiltless, no not 
one;” and who has observed how 
completely these aseertions of univers- 
al and inherent corruption are con- 
——— experience, both 
of the affairs of nations and of single 
men, it will appear noways surprising 
that the attempt to purify the affairs of 
Government, and eradicate the vices 
of its administration, by merely multi- 
plying the number of persons who are 
to be actuated by its passions, and se- 
duced by its temptations, is of all hope- 
less undertakings the most hopeless. 
And he will probably be of opinion, 
that if democratic institutions ever are 
to exist with safety in an old state, it 
will be in a country where the inces- 
sant influence of a beneficent religion 
has gone far to uproot the seeds of 
wickedness ia our common nature, and 
that the first reform which must pre- 
cede all others, and is at once the most 
iy bape and the most difficult, is the 
reform of the human heart. He will 
conclude, that till this is done, all at- 
tempts at Republican institutions must 
prove either nugatory or pernicious, 
and that Pope Pius VI. proved him- 
selfa more profound politician, as well 
as a better man, than any of our mod- 
ern Reformers, when he said, in 1797, 
when still bishop of Imola—* A dem- 
ocratic Government is not contrary to 
the Gospel ; mand it requires those 
sublime virtues which cannot be learn- 
ed but in the school of Jesus Christ. 
That virtue, whose duties are pre- 
scribed to us by the light of nature, 
and fully brought to light by the 
Christian dispensation, is alone capa- 
ble of bringing mankind to perfection, 
and preparing them for supreme feli- 
city ; it and it alonc can be the true 
foundation of a prosperous democracy. 
Clothed with mere moral virtues, we 
should be but imperfect beings: it is 
religious truth which alone can inspire 
the graces requisite for general self. 
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government. The foundation of such 
a system must be, that every one is to 
respect the rights of his neighbor as 
much as his own, which is only an- 
other way of stating the Christian pre- 
cept, to love your neighbor as your- 
self. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
the sole code which can bring man to 
perfection, even in the social affairs of 
this world, and ensure, without dis- 
turbance, the exercise of those reason- 
able privileges, which, assumed as the 
basis of our temporal constitution, are 
not less the foundation of our eternal 
felicity. Mere human wisdom and vir- 
tue leave a trightful void in this par- 
ticular: the Gospel alone is capable of 
filling it up.” * 
It is not thus, however, that our mod- 
ern reformers and ‘esprits forts’ rea- 
son. The great object of their efforts 
is to ridicule, weaken, and cast down 
religion ; to establish a of priv- 
ileges on the ruins of the Church; 
to elevate mere intellectual culti- 
vation upon a total neglect of moral 
virtues and religious precepts. Cer- 
tainly the coalesced herd of Radicals, 
rakes, libertines, roués, Dissenters, 
and Papists, have no intention of 
establishing their Utopian democracy 
on the great basis of doing to others 
as they would they should do unto 
them. Nomen have a weaker sense 
of the distinction of ‘meum et tuum ; ’ 
none pant more ardently after a gene- 
ral system of spoliation and injustice, 
provided only that they are to be the 
gainers, not the losers by it; none are 
more ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
none more unscrupulous in the means 
of attaining it. From such men and 
such principles, we say it fearlessly, 
nothing but social ruin, individual suf- 
fering, and national decline can be an- 
ticipated. Their very first position, 
the hecessity, ante omnia, of destroy- 
ing the Church, proves that they are 
either indifferent to, or ignorant of the 
only basis on which a — system 
of self-government, and the practical 
exercise of the powers of administra- 
tion by the people must be founded. 
li in the complicated and artificial sys- 
tem of society in which we live, it is 
possible with safety to any class to es- 
tablish a really practical Democracy, 
unquestionably the only foundation on 
which it can be rested, is, such a gen- 
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eral influence of religion as can ena- 
ble the people to withstand the seduc- 
tions of power, and keep the rapacity 
of indigence from laying its covetous 
hands on other men’s goods. But to 
commence the work of regeneration 
by destroying religion; to begin the 
system of national self-government, by 
unloosing the bonds of individual self- 
control; to imagine that men, releas- 
ed from all restraint but their own de- 
sires, arc to keep their covetous hands 
off each other, or their bloody weapons 
from mutual destruction, is certainly, 
of all human extravagances, the most 
monstrous. 

The Republicans are aware of the 
absurdity of this expectation; but 
they have a panacea for this and all 
other political evils. Education is to 
unloose the Gordian knot: intellect- 
ual, more intellectual cultivation is to 
eradicate all the vices of the human 
heart, and by preparing all men for 
the duties of self-government, render 
the sway of rulers unnecessary. This 
is perhaps the grossest delusion under 
which the nation has labored for the 
last half century ; and yet, if ths sub- 
ject be considered attentively, it is the 
one in which the sophism lies most 
completely on the surface. Educa- 
tion, that is, the conferring the power 
to read and write, has no tendency 
whatever to check crime: it neither 
disarms passion, nor checks desire: 
it confers power, but does not fix the 
direction which it is to take, or the 
objects to which it is to be applied. 
It is an instrument of vast force ; but 
whether that force is to be exercised 
to good or bad pu depends en- 
tirely on the habits of the people to 
whom it is intrusted, and the desires 
in the public mind with which it co- 
exists. It is generally considered as 
the deadliest foe of despotism, and the 
only bulwark of freedom ; but this ig 
a total mistake, and has generally 
spread only from the efforts of the 
— in this country having been 

itherto chiefly on the side of freedom, 
But the example of Imperial France 
proves that in other circumstances, 
and under the influence of different 
passions, it may become the most ter- 
rible instrument of Oriental bondage, 
and of Republican America the se- 
verest scourge of injured innocence, 
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The Devil, it has been well observed, 
was the t eee of the per- 
fection intellect without virtue; 
and truly every day’s experience de- 
monstrates, that the mere cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual songs with- 
out a proportionate care of moral 
and religious instruction, is onl 
letting loose a legion of devils on the 
world. 

The bubble of mere intellectual 
cultivation, however, like most of the 
other Whig bubbles, is rapidly burst- 
ing. Experience, that cold invidious 
monitor which drowns so many of their 
fantasies, has laid his chill grasp on 
this pernicious dogma; statistical de- 
tails have demolished the dreams of 
human perfectibility. For forty years 

the most indefatigable efforts 
ee been made both by Government 
and private socities to promote educa- 
tion in England, France, and Germa- 
ny ; and the result is precisely analo- 
gous to what revelation long ago de- 
clared, that wherever knowledge 
among the great body of mankind is 
made instrumental to diffusing that 
religion which was preached to the 
poor, it is productive of the most 
blessed effects; if it is for a time sev- 
ered trom this connection, and made 
to rest on intellectual cultivation only, 
it becomes the grand and most prolific 
source of evil. 

In France, we need not now tell our 
readers, an experiment has been maide 
on a great scale for the last half cen- 
tury, of extending, as far as ible, 
intellectual cultivation, and at the 
same time depressing religion, so as to 
render + in all but the rural P 

ctical king, a mere enfee 

Telit of the olden * Now attend 
to the result of this great experiment, 
upon the growth of crime, and the pro- 
of buman depravity, as evinced 

in the accurate and elaborate statisti- 
cal tables of M. Guerry, a liberal 
writer, enamored of popular educa- 
tion and democratic institutions, and 
who is in consequence utterly bewil- 
dered by the result of the returns 
which he himself has digested in so 
luminous an order. The result is thus 
iven in his own words, which have 
Been quoted with great candor by Mr. 
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Bulwer in his France, or the Monarchy 
of the Middle Classes. “ While crimes 
against the person are mosi frequent 
in Corsica, the provinces of the south. 
east, and Alsace, where the people are 
well instructed, there are the fewest of 
those crimes in Berry, Limousin, and 
Britanny, where the people are the 
most ignorant. And as for crimes 
against property, it is almost invaria- 
biy those departments that are the best 
informed which are the most criminal 
—a fact which, if the tables be not al. 
together wrong, must show this to be 
certain, that if instruction do not in- 
crease crime, which may be a matter 
of dispute, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it diminishes it.”* 

To illustrate this important statisti- 
cal truth, M. Guerry has prepared 
maps of all the eighty-six departments 
of France, from which it distinctly ap- 
pears, that wherever the number of 
educated persons is the greatest, there 
crime is most frequent, and that wher- 
ever it is the least, crime is most rare, 
and without any regard to the density 
of the population, the prevalence of 
manufactures, or almost any other 
cause. The tables on which these maps 
are founded, drawn from the laborious 
returns, which the French Government 
have obtained from all the depart- 
ments of their empire, are so important, 
and so utterly fatal to the whole school 
of mere intellect-cultivation, that we 
make no apology for transcribing 
them in a note for the information 
of our readers.t| With truth does the 
liberal but candid Mr. Bulwer add, 
“Mr. Guerry bowls down at once all 
the ninepins with which late statistical 
writers had been amusing themselves, 
and again sets up many of the old 
notions, which, from their very anti- 
quity, were out of vogue.’’t 

In Great Britain, the whole expe- 
rience of later times, since the educa- 
tion-mania has been systematically 
embraced by the Whig party, and 
largely acted upon by all classes of the 
people, goes to prove that the increase 
of crime, instead of having been di- 
minished in consequence, has been 
greatly increased. The returns from 
two great penitentiaries, the Cold- 
bathfields house of correction and 





* Bniwer's Franee, i. 182; and Guerry, 264. 


+ We have been obliged to leave them out. 
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the Glasgow bridewell, dmonstrate, 
that in the last year, the educated pri- 
soners were to the uneducated, in the 
proportion, taking an average of the 
two, of about 7 to 1; a much greater 
proportion than the educated class ex- 
ceeds the uneducated over the whole 
island.* But the same inference is 
deducible from a still more general 


1820 ° 13,710 1827 
1821 - 13,115 1828 
1822 ° 12,241 1829 
1823 - 12,263 1830 
1824 - 13,698 1831 
1825 - 14,437 1832 
1826 - 16,164 


Thus, while the popuiation, from 1821 
ded a half to its victims. 


its numbers, crime a 
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and alarming fact, namely, that the 
increase of crime, of late years, has 
been much more rapid in England and 
Wales than that of the population ; 
and that in Scotland, where education 
is almost universal, it is more rapid 
than in England, The following is 
the increase of crime in England and 
Wales, from 1820 to 1832 :— 


Population. 
- 17,924 1821. 
‘ 16,564 11,978,875 
- 18,675 
z 18,107 
k 19,647 1831. 
- 20,829} | 18,894,574 


to 1831, added about a sixth to 
And this was the period 


when the education mania was at its height. The Total persons committed 


in the 








Population. 

7 Years ending 1818 - 64,538 «- 9,551,000 
1825 - 93,718 =- 11,261,000 

1832 127,910 - 13,089,000 


Thus, from 1812 to 1832, crime 
over England and Wales has jast 
DOUBLED; while the popu non as 
ony advanced, during the same pe- 
riod,t somewhat under a half. 

In Scotland, where education is so 

eral, the criminals committed m 
832 were 2431, which, for a popula- 
tion of 2,400,000, is as nearly as pos- 
sible one in 1000: indicating a much 
more rapid increase than in England ; 
for in 1812, the committals were not 
5U0 over the whole counties to the 
north of the Tweed.{ 

In Ireland, in the year 1832, the 
-committals were 16,056, on a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000, or about 1 to 500. 
And there, the proportion of persons 
who can read is fully as great as in 
either Scotland or England; an ex- 
traordinary proof of the combined ef- 
fect of agitation and the Catholic faith 


+ Coldbathfields prison, 1835, avera 


Prisoners 


on that unhappy land, and the total 
inefficiency of such education to cor- 
rect their combined influence.|| 

Our limits will not permit us to en- 
ter upon the corresponding facts which 
we have accumulated from America. 
Suffice it to say, that the United States 
afford still stronger demonstration of 
the total inadequacy of education to 
correct the corruption of our nature 
or arrest the progress of crime, and 
that it is admitted by Beaumont and 
Tocqueville, the great advocates of in- 
struction, and the enlightened travel- 
lers in that interesting Republic : 
“ Nevertheless, we do not think that 
you can attribute the diminution of 
crimes in the northern states of the 
Union to instruction ; because in Con- 
necticut, where there is far more in- 
struction than in New York, crime in- 
creases with a terrible rapidity ; and 


of prisoners. 
ucated, 863 


Prisoners uneducated, 104 


Glasgow Bridewell, 1835, average of prisoners. 
} risoners educated, 274 
Prisoners ‘unedacated, 52 


From these facte, the chaplain of Coldbathfields draws the conclusion, “ That it ite 


not the want of education, but the 
t Portor’s Parl. Tables, i. 139, 
$ Parl. Rotura, Porter, ii. 87. 


ce of principle whieh leads to crime.” 
{ Porter’s Parl. Tables, ii. 81, and i. 138. 
B Ibid, ii. 87. 
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if one cannot accuse knowledge as the 
cause of this, one is obliged lo acknow- 
e it is no ion. 
othing can be more plain, there- 
fore, than that this, the great panacea 
of the Liberal party—the vast rege- 
nerator which ts to banish sin from 
the world, and fit men for the impor- 
tant duties of self-government, is a to- 
tal delusien, and that mere intellectual 
education, eo far from qualifying the 
masses for pelitic1 rights and the safe 
exercise of democratic powers, in real- 
ity renders them more than ever unfit 
for them, by increasing, on the one 
hand, tbe restless activity of their 
minds, and augmenting, on the other, 
the depraved tastes, corrupt desires, 
and unbridled passions, which lead 
them to turn that activity to wicked 
This fact, which utterly 
bewilders the whole Liberal school— 
which is, literally ing, to the 
Jews a stumbling block, aad to the 
Greeks foolishaess—with which Lord 
Brougham and ail those smitten by 
the education-mania are sore per- 
without knowing how to ex- 
tricate themselves from its weight, is 
perfectly intelligible to, and was all 
along predicted alike by the calm ob- 
servers of human nature, who took 
experience for their guide, and the 
simple believers, who, without going 
farther than the gospel, were aware 
that in religion alone was an antidote 
to the poisonous fruit of the tree of 
kno to be found. Miss Edge- 
worth showed her knowledge when 
she pat into the mouth of one of her 
characters—“ Edication will doa great 
deal, but it won’t change the nater 
that is in them.” History in every 
age has taught, that it was in the latest 
ages of socicty that knowledge was 
most ily diffused, and corrup- 
tion most widely spread. Experience 
every where around us shows, that in 
those situations where the human race 
is most densely massed together, ıs- 
struction, at least on political subjects, 
is most common, and depravity of 
every sort most abundant. -Coupling 
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these facts together, the result of ob- 
servation, alike in the past and the pre- 
sent, is, that it is not in the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties that an an- 
tidote to the corruption of our nature is 
to be found, but that the only real re- 
generation, either of society or of its 
political institutions, must begin with 
those measures which augment the 
read und increase the influence of 
t faith, which, setting itself in the 
outset to root out the seeds of evil in 
the human heart, can alone prepare 
men, by successfully governing them- 
selves, to tako a part in the di- 
rection of others. 

The way in which general instruc- 
tion, when unaccompanied with a pro- 
portional cultivation of the moral and 
religious feelings, acts in this way, is, 
to any person — acquainted 
with the middling and lower orders, 
perfectly apparent. It extends the de- 
sires of the heart and the cravings of 
the passions to a degree inconsistent 
with the destiny of the great majority 
of mankind onearth. In numbers of the 
working classes it induces a disinclina- 
tion to physical labor, by which alone 
they can be rendered comfortable, and 
a desire for intellectual pleasures or ex- 
ertion, in which line they cannot earn 
a decent livelihood. It drives them, in 
consequence, into those desperate cir- 
cumstances, and induces that reckless- 
ness of conduct, which is at once the - 
parent and the excuse of crime. In all 
ranks it engenders an un restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction with their con- 
dition, which is the fruitful nt of 
disorders both private and political. By 
magnifying to the imagination the 
pleasures of wealth, while it induces a 
dissatisfaction with bodily labor, it 
both strengthens the temptations to 
vice and weakens the habits by which 
alone competence can be safely and 
honestly acquired. By clothing in a 
more voluptuous and seductive form 
than they naturally the plea- 
sures of sense, it adds fuel to a flame 
whieh already burne fiercely enough 
in the human heart.{ By strengthen- 





tM. 


* Beaumont and Tocqueville, sur les Pénitentiaires aco Mae 
states, that sexual irregularity is in every part of France just in p 


i ne pat to 
the spread of information, and that almost ail the prostitutes of Paris come from the highly 
are 


educated and excited 
2,300,000 


departments of the north and east. 


, 174) There 


bastards in that country, and no less than 1,092,910 individuals who have been 
abandoned from their birth by their parents, and brought up by public hospitals. 


ing the imagination more than moral 
or religious principle, it, in effect adds 
to the force of the antagonist powers 
which assail human integrity, while 
it gives no additional strength to the 
coun‘eracting dispositions by which 
alone they can be restraincd. The 
pleasures of intellectual labor are, b 
the constitution of the human mind, 
accessible only to a small fraction of 
the human race. When Lord Broug- 
ham said he did not despair of secin 
the day when every poor man should 
read Bacon,and Cobbett added it would 
be much more tothe purpose if he could 
give them all the means of eating it, 
the one showed as great ignorance as 
the other evinced knowledge of the 
intellectual capacity of the great bulk 
of mankind. In no rank of life nor 
condition of society did any man ever 
find a tenth of his acquaintance in 
whom the pleasures of study would 
form a counterpoise to the excitement 
of the imagination or the seductions of 
sense. Education can te almost all 
magnify the influence of the latter: 
to a few only can it strengthen the 
sway of the former. Thence its uni- 
versal and now generally experienced 
failure as a substitute for religious 
principle, and its total inadequacy to 
counteract the temptations to sin, 
which it itself has so greatly in- 
creased. 

But how then, it may be asked, if 
the universal failure of democratic in- 
stitutions be owing to the inherent cor- 
ppro of the human heart, can it 

argued that aristocratic govern- 
ment is preferable? Are not nobles 
children of Adam as well as paupers ? 
And has not the taint of universa! lia- 
bility to crime descended in at least 
as great a degree to the high-born, 
pampered, and luxurious aristocrat, as 
to the humble hard-working peasant 
or mechanic? Undoubtedly it has, and 
the observation is a perfectly fair one; 
and unless it can be satisfactorily an- 
swered, it leaves wholly unsolved the 
problem to be solved, which is the 
universal and experienced rapidity of 
corruption, oppression, and misgovern- 
ment in democratic states. The solu- 
tion, however, is easy, and it at once 
confirms the general truth of the pre- 
coring argument, and points out the 
only form of government where a due 
protection either to persons or proper- 
ty can be secured. 

“It is frequently observed with sur- 
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prise,” says Mr. Hume, “both in his- 
tory and private life, that while moet 
persons evince both judgment and mo- 
ral feelings in judging of the conduct 
of others, they exhibit but little of 
either when called into action them- 
selves ; and very generally fall into the 
very same vices which they have been 
the loudest in condemning in their 
neighbors. The reason is obvious ; 
in estimating the conduct of others, 
they ure guided by their reason and 
their feeling ; in acting for themselves, 
they are actuated by their reasons, 
their feelings, and thetr desires.” In 
this simple observation is to be found 
the key to the whole mystery. When 
the machinery of government is in the 
hands of the holders of property, that 
is, the aristocracy, whether landed or 
commercial, the great bulk of the peo- 
ple are spectators merely of their con- 
duct; they are the audience in the 
court, or the jury in the box, not engag- 
ed in the heat or animosity of the trial. 
In such a situation, therefore, their rea- 
son or feelings only are called into ac- 
tion, and these principles in. mankind 
generally, when not under the influence 
of passion, are uniformly on the side 
of virtue. In these circumstances, 
therefore, the feelings of the majority, 
that is, public opinion, is, enerilly 
speaking, and unless when their pas- 
sions are excited by extraordinary 
circumstances, the best safeguard of 
public morality, and the most eff ctual 
check on the corruptions of govern- 
ment; and thence the long stability, 
enduring virtue, and pure state of pub- 
lic feeling in such communities. But 
when the rere are themselves, or by 
their leaders, admitted into power, 
this felicitous state of things is at 
once subverted. From being specta- 
tors of the game, they become actors 
in it—from being actuated by their rea- 
son and their feelings only, they be. 
come actuated by their reason, their. 
feelings, and their passions. The lat- 
ter, ever predominant with men acting 
together and under the excitement of 
common feeling, speedily becomes om- 
nipotent, and immediately the sove- 
reign multitude fall into all the vices, 
ambition, and corruptions of the sove- 
reign aristocracy or the sovereign 
despot—nay, worse ; for, from the con- 
tagion of multitudes, the passions are 
more strongly excited ; from the needy 
condition of the ruling mass, the ne- 
cessity of instant spoliation is more 
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strongly felt; from the division of 
power among ‘numbers, the responsi- 
bility of injustice is reduced to nothing. 
At the same time, and what is still 
worse, the counteracting principle 
which chiefly kept the aristocracy right 
when it was at the helm, viz. the force 
of public opinion, that is, the feelings 
of the majority, so far from being an 
antidote to the evil, becomes its great- 
est supporter. The masses, formerly 
20 loud in their reprobation of abuses 
when their rulers only were to profit 
by them, become their cordial sup- 
porters when they are themselves to 
obtuin these benefits ; the crowds, for- 
merly so clamorous in their demand 
for economy, became the warmest sup- 
porters of costly measures when do- 
mestic corruption or the multis utile 
bellum is to shower its goldens showers 
over them ; the patriots, once so in- 
dignant in their declamations in sup- 
port of freedom, speedily become the 
greatest of all tyrants when they are 
to restrain others, instead of being re- 
strained by them. The aristocratic 
classes indeed, and their supporters 
among the people, make the loudest 
lamentations at this portentous state of 
things ; but what is the opinion of 
hundreds among that of thousands, or 
the weight of the minority against a 
tyrant corrupt government, which is 
securely entrenched in the f&stnesses 
of corruption by a majority, all hop- 
ing to profit, directly or indirectly, by 
its fruits? Thence the rapid and in- 
evitable degeneracy of all democratic 
states; thence the frightful and swift 
progress of corruption among the clas- 
ses who had heretofore been its most 
strenuous opponents ; thence the total 
inability of the minority composed 
of the property, virtue, and education 
in the community, tu stem the progress 
of evil ; thence the inconceivable ce- 
lerity with which all the bulwarks of 

om are laid low by the blows of 
a deluded or interested populace: 
thence that fatal confusion o poe 
ideas which, as Madam de Stäel says, 
is the worst bequest of revolutions, to 
destroy altogether the eternal distinc- 
tion of right and wrong, and make 
men apply to public actions no other 
test but that of success. We need not 
refer to other ages or states for a proof 
of this assertion ; our own country, and 
our own age, is its most striking con- 
firmation : the worst corruptions, the 
most disgraceful ere in 
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blic men noways weaken their in- 

uence with their nr aia if they 
do the one thing needful in supporting 
the cause of democracy. “Ñi monu- 
mentum quaeris, circumspice.” 

It is another reason why aristocra- 
tic societies are less liable to the in- 
vasion of corruption or the tempta- 
tions to oppression than democratic— 
that, in the former law, the rulers of 
the state have a lasting interest in 
the administration of Government, 
and will be permanently affected in 
their interests and estates by external 
disaster, or internal misgovernment ; 
whereas, in the latter, as Government 
is perpetually changing, the conse- 
quences of error or criminality hardly 
ever affect the actual perpetrators of 
it. The first is a tenant with a lo 
lease, or such a grantas he may thin 
almost amounts to a perpetuity. The 
latter is a tenant at will—every year 
expecting notice to quit from a chang- 
ing and capricious set of landlords. 
It is not difficult to say which will run 
out the soil. Rotation of office is the 
grand principle of democratic gov- 
ernment, and will do admirably 
well with a conquering state, which, 
like the Roman Commonwealth, or 
French Republic, can annually send 
forth fresh its magistrates to conquer 
and plunder other countries and, 

tify the ambition of its rulers 

y foreign suffering ; but it is ut- 
terly fatal to good government when 
the rulers are confined to their own 
bounds; and the cupidity of the 
changing demagogues, who are raised 
for a few months or years to power, 
must be satisfied at the expense of 
their own subjects or supporters. 
Admitting that an aristocratic gov- 
ernment is not disposed by nature to 
abstain more from abuses or misgov- 
ernment than a democratic one, the 
important distinction lies here, that it 
is made to feel in is own estates, and 
in the power or influence which its 
members can transmit to their de- 
scendants, the consequence of miscon- 
duct, and, therefore, from self-inte- 
rest, if from no better motive, is 
brought to abstain from flagrant acts 
of violence or injustice ; whorees, the 
popular leaders, having no prospect 
of retaining power for more than one 
or two years, and none whatever of 
transmitting it to their descendants, 
and no estates to be permanently af- 
fected by hurtful measures, are natu- 





rally led to make the most of it before 
it slips out of their hands. And ex- 
rience has abundantly proved the 
justice of these views; for while his- 
tory shows that the nations who have 
risen to the highest and most lasting 
reatness from the Roraan to the 
nglish, have been governed by aris- 
tocratic government, and exhibits 
many, as Austria, Prussia, and Bava- 
ria, where this form of government at 
this moment rules with a paternal and 
beneficent, though despotic sway, it 
can exhibit none in which democra- 
tic institutions, in an old state, have 
not, in a few years, uey destroyed 
the frame of society, and, by levelling 
all the bulwarks of freedom, necessa- 
rily induced a transient or lasting 
despotism. 

Lastly, aristocratic societies differ 
from democretic in this essential par- 
ticular—tbat they bring to the helm of 
public affairs a far greater degree of 
skill, experience, and practical talent 
than can possibly be expected under 
the changing jealousy of popular rule. 
Here, again, it is not that tbere is an 
original difference between the intel- 
lectual capacity of different ranks of 
men, but that it is a difference of cir- 
cumstances which occasions the dif- 
ference in the result. Experience— 
long, hard-earned experience—is in- 
dispensable to the formation of an ac- 
. complished statesman ? twenty years’ 
study and practice are as indispen- 
sable to that character as to that ofa 

lawyer, or judge, or physician. 

he theory of self government by the 
masses is utterly at variance with the 
plainest dictates of common sense, as 
evinced in the daily transactions of 
life. What should we think of the 
masses pretending to build their own 
houses, or make their own coats, or 
plead their own causes, instead of em- 
ploying architects, and tailors, and 
arristers to do these services for 
them? Infinitely more absurd is it 
for them to employ their ever-chan- 
ging delegates to engage in the diff- 
ocult science of legislation for them, 
bound hand and foot, as they will al- 
ways be under democratic institutions, 
by their mandates; for seven years 
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will make an accomplished tailor or 
mason, but thirty years is barely ade- 
quate to the training of a judicious 
statesman. It is a common come 
plaint that the English diplomatists are 
now so much inferior to those of the 
monarcbical states with whom they are 
brought in collision ; but the fact isno 
ways surprising, when we consider 
how often administrations in this coun- 
try are now changed under the prea- 
sure of popular fickleness, and how 
little chance, therefore, any diploma- 
tist has to be employed for the time 
requisite to acquire skill in hia pro- 
fession. Without a certain degree of 
stability in Government, ability in 
administration or its subordinate si- 
tuations will never be acquired by 
the servants of the public ; and this 
stability will never be found. under 
the changeful phases of democratic 
fervor. 

Do we conclude, from all this, that 
a pure unmixed aristocracy is the 
only beneficial form of government ? 
Far from it; though we strenuously 
maintain that it is infinitely prefer- 
able to an unmixed democracy. 
What we maintain is, that the holders 
of property are men, and liable to 
human error as well as the :upport- 
ers of democracy, and therefore stand 
in need of the watchful jealousy and 
effective control of the masses of the 
people: but that it is only where 
property is the ruling, and numbers 
the controlling power, that control 
can be turned to good account; and 
that when numbers become the rul- 
ers, its weight is all thrown on the 
al side, and, instead of the fly- 
wheel regulating the motion of the 
machine, it drives it headlong to de- 
struction. It is the first form of go- 
vernment which Old England for a 
hundred and forty years possessed : 
it is the second which New England 
for six years has experienced. Ac- 
cording to the choice now made by 
its electors it is easy to see whether 
the star of British prosperity is to shine 
on with undiminished brightness or 
to blaze for a short term, and to be 
extinguished for ever. 
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Tae English have been cha 

with a terrible deficiency of musical 

ius. But, at least, they cannot be 
charged with any deticiency of musi- 
cal patronage. England, barbarian as 
she is, has the honor of seeing all the 
artists of the Continent come flutter- 
iny in long files, like the woodcocks 
in winter, to her hyperborean shores. 
Every performer on every instrument, 
from the fairy displays of a Eulenstein 
on “two jews’-harps,” to the sonorous 
sweep of a Bochsa with his twenty- 
four pupils all rushing through the 
chords of as many harps together. 
Every tolerable singer, and, we had 
almost said, every intolerable com- 
poser, finds reception, if not renown, 
—favoritsm, if not fortune, in all-en- 
during England. The higher ranks 
retire loaded with opulence wrung 
from the ears of the unsusceptible 
multitude, and in the shades of some 
Tuscan villa, or the halls of some Ro- 
man palazzo, laugh at the slow sensi- 
bilities of John Bull; the lower cling 
to the prey with German indefatiga- 
bility and Italian —— solicit, 
save, and sneer, until, like the Savoy- 
ard chimney-sweepers or the Swiss 
prn they can revisit their house- 

Id gods, purchase a cabia on a pre- 
cipice, and libel the land of fogs, fac- 
tion, and the Philharmonic Society. 

Still John Bull may have no great 
reason to lament his lot. If he is no 

minent fiddler, we may say that 

e has something else to do; if he 
must send for foreign masters of the 
string, it is something to be able to pay 
them ; and if his soil produces no 
Viottis or Paganini’s he may be well 
content with its home-production of 
poets and philosophers, warriors, and 
statesmen. 

Yet none will deny that music isa 
lovely art. It is unquestionable that 
its use singularly increases the inno- 
cent enjovments of life; that it re- 
markably humanizes the pepular 
mind; that its general cultivation 
among the lower orders on the Conti- 
nent has always been found to supply 
a gentle yet powerful solace to the 


hardships inevitable in a life of labor ; 
that to the man of literature it affords 
one of the simplest yet most complete 
refreshments of the over-worked mind ; 
while to the higner ranks its cultiva- 
tion, frequently the only cultivation 
which they pursue with interest, often 
administers the only harmless passion 
of their nature. 

All things which have become 
national — more to do with — 
ture than per strikes the genera 
eye. Musio and musical instruments 
certainly seem to have a remarkable 
connection with the climate and con- 
ceptions of a people. Among the na- 
tions of antiquity, the people of Judea 
were elas the greatest cultivators 
of music. Their temple worship was 
on the largest scale of musical magni- 
ficence, and for that worship they had 
especially the two most magoilicent 
instruments known to antiquity—the 
trumpet aad the harp. In later times, 
the horn is the instrument of the Swiss 
and Tyrolese mountaineer. Its lon 
and wild modulations, its powerfi 
tones, and its sweet and melancholy 
simplicity, make it the congenial in- 
strument of loftiness, solitude, and the 
life of shepherds. The guitar is the 
natural instrument of a people like 
those of the Peninsula. Its lightness, 
yet tenderness—its depth of harmony, 
yet elegance of touch—its delicacy of 
tone, yet power of expression—adapt 
it to a race of men who love pleasure, 
yet hate to toil in its pursuit, whose 
profoundest emotions are singularly 
mingled with frivolity, and whose spi- 
rits constantly hover between romance 
and caricature. The rich genius of 
Ireland has transmitted to us some of 
the noblest strains in the world, but 
they are essentially strains of the harp, 
the modulations of a hand straying at 
will among a rich profusion of sounds, 
and inspiring them with taste, fecling, 
and beauty, The violin is Italian in 
its birth, its powers, and its style— 
subtle, sweet, and brilliant—more im- 
mediately dependent on the mind than 
any other instrument — inferior only 
to the voice in vividness, and superior 
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to all else in tone, flexibility, and grace. 
The violin, in the hands of a great 
performer, is the finest of human in- 
ventions, for it is the most expressive. 
The violin has a soul, and that soul is 
Italian. 

Nothing is more extraordinary in 
this fine instrument than the diversi- 
ty of styles which may be displayed 
on its simple construction; yet all 
perfect. Thus, from the sweet can- 
tabile of the early masters, ihe world 
of cognoscentt was astonished by a 
transition to the fulness and majesty 
of the school of Tartini. Again, after 
the lapse of half a century, another 
change came, and the school of Pug- 
nani developed its grandeur, and from 
this descended the brilliancy, rapidity, 
and fire of Viotti; and from the school 
of Viotti, after the lapse of another 
long period, the eccentric power, daz- 
zling ingenuity, and matchless mas- 
tery of Paganini, who might seem to 
have exhausted all its spells, if human 
talent were not always new, and the 
secrets of harmony inexhaustible. 

Thus the violin belongs to more 
than physical dexterity. Its excellence 
depends on the sensitive powers. It is 
more than a mean of conveying plea- 
sure to the ear; it is scarcely less than 
an emanation from the mind. Of 
course this is said of it only in its 
‘ higher grades of performance. In its 
lower, it ig notoriously, of all instru- 
ments, the most intractable and un- 
bearable. We shall now give a slight 
coup d'œil of its chief schools and pro- 
fessors. 

The invention of the violin is lost 
in the dark ages. It was probably 
the work of those obscure artists who 
furnisbed the travelling minstrels with 
the rebec and viola, both common in 
the 12th century. The violar, or per- 
former on the viol, was a companion 
of the troubadour. The name fiddle 
is Gothic, and probably derived from 
viola. Videl and fedel, are the Ger- 
man and Danish. About the close of 
the 16th century, the violin, which 
once had six strings, with guitar frets, 
was fortunately relieved from those 
superfluities, and was brought nearly 
into its present form. But the bow 
remained, as of old, short—scarcel 
beyond the length of the violin itself. 
Its present length was due to Tartini. 

Italy was the first seat of excellence 
in music, as in all the other arts; and 
France, in the 16th century, was, as 
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she has always been, the patron of all 
that could add tothe splendor of court 
and the elegauce of public amusement. 
In 1577, Catharine de Medicis, tue 
wife and mother of kings, invited her 
countryman, Baltazarini, to France. 
His performance excited universal de- 
light; and the violin, which, in the 
hands of the wandering minstrels, had 
fallen into contempt, became a Eu- 
ropean instrument. 

The first school was that of the ce- 
lebrated Corelli. This famous master 
was born at Fusignano, in the Bolog- 
nese, in February, 1653. In 1672 he- 
visited Paris, then the chief seat of 
patronage. From Paris he made‘ a 
tour through Germany, and returning, 
fixed it at Rome; and commenced 
that series of compositions, his twelve 
sonatas and his “ Ballate de Came- 
ra,” which formed his first fame as a 
composer ; crowning it by his solos, 
which have a fortune unrivalled by 
any other compositions of his age, or of 
the aye following—that of being still 
regarded as one of the most important 
studies of the performers for their 
science, and still popular from their 
beauty. ` 

It is remarkable, that in those cen- 
turies which seemed to have scarcely 
recovered from the barbarism of the 
dark ages, and which were still in- 
volved in the confusion of civil wars, 
enthusiasm distinguished the progress 
of the public mind. It was not pleas- 
ure, nor the graceful study of some 
fine intellectual acquisition, nor the 
desire of accomplishment ; it was a 
wild, passionate, and universal ardor 
for all that awakes the mind. The 
great schools of classic literature, of 
painting, of architecture, and of music 
—all first opened in Italy—were a 
conflux of students from all nations. 
The leading names of these schools 
were followed with a homage scarcely 
less than prostration. Even the mas- 
ters of that driest of all studies, the 
Roman law, gave their prelections, 
not to hundreds, but to thousands. 
The great painter had his “seguaci,” 
who puid him almost the allegiance 
of a sovereign. The announcement 
that, in Rome, the most expressive, 
skilful, and brilliant of all masters of 
the violin presided at the Opera, drew 
students from every part of Italy, and 
even of Europe, all hastening to catch 
the inspiration of Archangelo Corelli. 
Cardinal Ottoboni, a man of talents, 
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was the friend of this great performer 
who led the “ Academia,” or concerts 
held weekly at the Cardinal’s palace, 
and established the reputation which 
his countrymen held, by the title, 
s Virtuosissimo di violino, e vero Orfeo 
di nostro tempo.” About the year 
1700, he produced his celebrated Solos. 
In 1713 he died, and was interred in 
the Pantheon, close to Raffaele. 

Corelli’s performance was eminent 
for grace, tenderness, and touching 
simplicity. It wanted the dazzling 
execution of later times, but its tone 
was exquisite. Geminiani, his pupil, 
said, long after, that it always remind- 
ed him of a sweet trumpet. For many 
subsequent years, his scholars 
fo an anniversary selection 
his works over his tomb. At length 
the scholars themselves followed their 
master, and the honor sank with them 
‘into the grave. 

The next celebrated violinist was 
Francesco Giminiani, born at Lucca 
in 1680. After acquiring the rudi- 
ments of music from Scarlatti, he 
completed his studies under Correlli. 
He now began the usual life of the 
Pn His fame in Rome, as the 

rst scholar of the renowned Corelli, 
spread through Italy, and he com- 
menced his career at Naples as the 
bead of the orchestra.. There his 
brilliancy, taste, and tone were unri- 
valled; yet, like many a concerto 
player, he was found but ill suited for 
the conduct of the orchestra. His im- 
tuosity and animation ranaway with 
im; he rose into ecstacies, and left 
the band wandering behind. He bas 
been charged with deficiency as a 


timeist ; but this, though the most fre- | 


uent failure of the amateur, seems so 
ncompatible with the professor, and 
is so easily avoided by the practical 
musician, that we can scarcely believe 
it to have been among the errors of 
so perfect a performer. He was still 
scarcely above hoyhood—he was am- 
bitious of display—he was full of 
fancy, feeling, and power ; and in this 
fulness he rioted, until the orchestra, 
unable to follow, were thrown into 
confusion. 

England is, after all, the great en- 
courager of talent. Tt may be imi- 
tated in Italy, or praised in France, 
but it is in England alone that it is 
rewarded. In 1714 Geminiani arrived 
in this country. George I. was then 
on the throne. He has not been fam- 
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ed, for a too liberal patronage of the 
fine arts, but he was a German, which. 
is equivalent to his being a lover of 
music. The Baron of Kilmansegge, 
a Hanoverian, and one of the royal 
chamberlains, was the protector of the 
young Italian violinist. | Geminiani 
was introduced to the royal chamber ; 
where he pry before the monarch, 
with Handel accompanying him on the 
harpsichord. The King was delight- 
ed; acknowledged the violin in such 
hands, to be the master of all instra- 
ments; and Geminiani was instantly 
in fashion. His reign was unusually 
long for a sitter on the capricious 
throne of taste,—he reigned fifteen 
ears. During that time, no one was 
allowed to stand in competition with 
him in the qualities of finished execu- 
tion, elegance of conception and vi- 
vidness of performance. After this 
period, he n to write books of in- 
struction, and treatises on harmony. 
He seems to have been the original 
inventor of those pieces of imitative 
music, which attained their height ir 
that most popular and most tiresome 
of all battles, the “ Battle of Prague.” 
Geminiani conceived the extravagant 
idea of — the chief pari of 
the 13th Book of Tasso's Jerusalem by 
music. The ingenuity of the com- 
r must be tasked in vain, where 
e has to represent things wholly un- 
connected with musical sound. He 
may represent the march of armies or 
the roar of tempests, the heaving of 
the forest or the swell of ocean; but 
in what tones can he give the delibe- 
rations of council or the wiles of con- 
spiracy ? 

After a residence of thirty-six years 
in England, where he ought to have 
died, Geminiani wentto Paris, where 
he was forgotten, and where he found 
it difficult to live. He returned only 
to through England on his way 
to Freland where, in a land singularly 
attached to music, the great master’s 
old age was honored. Some faint 
recollection of him survivesthere still. 
His scholar Dubourg was leader of the 
King’s band ; and he delighted to do 
honor to the powers which had form- 
ed hisown. Geminiani was frequently 
heard at the houses of his ‘riends, and 
parne though in extreme old age, 

is early elegance. But hiv career 
was now near its clo-e. A treatise on 
harmony, to which he confined his 
fame with posterity, was stolen or de- 
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stroyed ‘by a domestic. The loss to 
the world was probably slight; but to 
the old man was irreparable. It cer- 
tainly hastened his death; he sank 
perceptibly, and, after a year’s resi- 


dence in Ireland, died in 1762, in his: 


eighty-third year. 

Carbonelli, a powerful reformer, 
and scholar of Corelli, who came to 
this country about the year 1720, and 
was leader of the opera, is worth re- 
membering chiefly as the ancestor of 
that still more famous master of the 
art of pleasing English taste, of whom 
it was dexterously said, that “ he never 
brought a good hovshead of claret into 
his cellars, nor ever sent out a bad 
one.” His talent for composition 
must have been acknowledged. But 
the same tendency to prefer the service 
of Bacchus to that of Apollo was ex- 
hibited by the violinist. He became 
a wine-merchant, and one of the 
“purveyors to the King.” On this 
change were hung the following cuu- 
plets :— ; 


“ Let Rubinelli charm the ear, 

And steal the heart with voice divine, 
To Carbonelli I adhere, 

Instead of music give me wine. 


«“ Yet give me both ; with wine combined, 
Sweet music shall our joys improve ; 
Around the lyre be myrtle twined, 
And wine attune the song to love.” 


But a phenomenon -was now to ap- 
r—the famous Guiseppe Tartini. 

n all arts there is a strong similitude. 
They all make their progress by 
bounds. A long period passes in each, 
which is a period of imitation. The 
progress is slight, is nothing; then 
comes suddenly some man of singular 
powers, some human accident, who 
peoa the art beyond all its former 
imits, and heads a new era. This 
has been the history of invention from 
its slightest efforts to its noblest vic- 
tories, from pin-making to the * Prin- 
cipia.” Tartini developed new pow- 
ers in the violin, an instrument which 
seems to contain within its four simple 
strings all the mysteries of music, and 
which may bestill far from exhausted. 
Tartini was, what in Italy would 
be called a barbarian, for he was a 
native of Istria ; a territory from which 
Venice recruited her wildest merce- 
naries, and which, mingling Greek, 
Turk, and Italian, once lay like a bor- 
der land between Christendom and 
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Islamism. But times are changed, and 
Austria, if she has not much improved 
its Christianity, has at least checked 
its Mahometanism. Tartini’s birth- 
place was Pisano (April 1692). His 
family had been lately ennob!ed ; and 
as commerce was felt to be too bumble 
for his descent, he was destined for 
the law. He was fantastic from the 
beginning. He first exhibited a for- 
bidden passion for music. The 
sion lulled, or was superseded by a 
passion for fencing; he became the 
most expert of swordsmen, at a time 
when all the gladiators of Europe 
were furnished from Italy. Itmay be 
presumed, that law made but tardy 
progress in the rivalry of those active 
competitors. Perbaps, to obviate this 
state of things, he wes sent, in 1710, 
to padua, once the great school of the 
civilians. There he committed the 
natural, but still more irreparable, 
fault of falling desperately in love. 
The object of his passion was inferior 
to the hopes of his parvenu family,’and 
he was soon cast off without mercy. 
The world was now before him; but 
it was a desert, and the future delight 
and pride of Italy was near dying of 
hunger. At length, like many an- 
other son of misfortune, he fled to 
the cloister, where a relative, a 
monk, gave him protection. There 
he adopted the violin, as a solace to 
an uneasy mind; and rapidly ac- 
quired skill sufficient to take a place 
in the cathedral band. During this 
riod his existence was unknown to 
is family. But on a grand festival, 
a gust of wind blowing aside the 
curtain which hid the orchestra, Tar- 
tini was seen by an acquaintance. 
The discovery was communicated to 
his family, a partial reconciliation fol- 
lowed, and as the triumphs of the law 
were now fairly given up, the way- 
ward son of genius was suffered to fol- 
low his own will, and be a violinist to 
the end of his days. 

But there was to be another stage in 
his ardent career. Veracini, a most 
powerful performer, happened to come 
to Venice. Tartini was struck with 
a new sense of the capacity of the vio- 
lin. He determined to imitate, if not 
to excel, this brilliant virtuoso. He 
instantly left Venice, then a scene of 
tumultuous and showy life, retired to 
Ancona to devote himself to labor, 
and gave night and day to his instru- 
ment. There he made the curious 
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discovery of the “ Third Sound”— 
the resonance of a third note when the 
two upper notes of a chord are sound- 
ed 


He now rose into fame, and was ap- 
pointed to one of the hiyhest distinc- 
tions of the art, the place of first vio- 
lin to St. Anthony of Padua himself. 
The artist was duly grateful ; for, with 
a superstition which can now only 
make us smile, but which was a proof 
of the lofty enthusiasm of his heart, as 
it was then accepted as the inost strik- 
ing evidence of his piety, he dedicated 
himself and his violin to the service of 
the saint for ever. His pupils had al- 
ready spread his fame through the 
European capitals, and he received the 
most tempting offers from the chief 
courts. ut his virtue was proof 
against all temptation. St. Anthony 
was his sovereign still. His violin 
would stoop to no more earthly supre- 
macy, and the great master lived and 
died in Padua. 

Jt is remarkable that all the chief 
virtuosi of the violin, if they live be- 
yond youth, palpably change their 
conception of excellence. Whether it 
is that their taste improves, or their fire 
diminishes, their latter style is almost 
always marked by a study of elegance, 
a fondness for cantabile, and a pathe- 
tic tenderness. Difficulty, force, and 
surprise, are their ambition no more. 
Tartini’s performance scarcely assum- 
ed superiority till mature manhood. 
He said “that till he was thirty he had 
done little or nothing.” Yet the well- 
known story of his dream shows with 
what ardor he studied. Lalande re- 
lates it from his own lips. The story 
has all the vividness of a man of ima- 

ination, that man an Italian, and 
that Italian a devotee—for though 
Tartini was an Istrian, he had the true 
verve of the Ausonian: and though he 
was not a monk, he was the sworn 
slave of St. Anthony. 

« He dreamed one night, in the year 
1713, that he had made a compact 
with Satan, who promised to be at his 
service on all occasions. And during 
his vision the compact was strictly 
kept—every wish was anticipated, and 
his desires were even surpassed. At 
cist tee he presented the fiend with his 
violin, in order to discover what kind 
of musician he was. To his infinite 
astonishment, he heard him play a solo 
so singularly beautiful, that it eclipsed 
all the music he had ever heard or con- 
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ceived during his life. So great was 
his surprise, and so exquisite his de- 
light, that it almost deprived him of the 
power of breathing. With the wild- 
ness of his emotions he awoke; and 
instantly seized his instrument, in the 
hope of executing what he had just 
heard. But in vain. He was in des- 
pair. However, he wrote down such 
portions of the solo as he could re- 
cover in his memory ; still it was so 
inferior to what his sleep had produ 
that he declared he would have broken 
his instrument, and abandoned music 
for ever, if he could have subsisted by 
any other means.” The solo still ex- 
ists, under the name of the “ Devil’s 
Sonata.” A performance of great in- 
tricacy, but to which the imagination 
of the composer must have lent the 
Pan: the charm is now undiscover- 
able. 

The late Dr. Burney, an ingenious 
writer and a good musician, thus 
sketches the character of Tartini’s 
style. But Burney wasa harpsichord 
player, and his instrument was the an- 
tipodes of the grace, delicacy, and ex- 
pression of the violin. The effect pro- 
duced on Tartini’s contemporaries is 
the true standard of his powers. His 
compositions want the hand that gave 
them vitality. Burney’s estimate seems 
much below the great artist’s fame, 
yet still it is almost the only one left 
to us. 

“ Tartini, though he made Corelli 
his model in the purity of his harmony 
and the simplicity of his modulation, 
greatly surpassed him in the fertility 
and originality of his invention—not 
only in the subjects of his melodies, 
but in the truly cantabile manner of 
treating them. Many of his adagios 
want nothing but words to be excellent 
pathetic opera songs. His allegros 
are sometimes difficult; but the pas- 
sages fairly belong to the instrument 
for which they were composed, and 
were suggest oy his consummate 
knowledge of the Se a and the 
powers of the bow. Yet I must, in jus- 
tice to others, own, that though the 
adagio and solo playing in general of 
his scholars are exquisitely polished 
and expressive, yet it seems to us asif 
that energy, fire, and freedom of bow, 
which modern symphonies and orches- 
tra playing require, were wanting.” 
Tartini’s compositions are by no means 
a test of his talents as a violinist. One 
of the habitual follies of all the leading 


violinists is, to turn composers. They 
seldom condescend to play any con- 
certos but their own. This is a fre- 

uent failure in their popularity ; for 
the faculties required for composition, 
and for mastery of performance, are of 
a different order, and each may exist 
where there is almost a total deficiency 
of the other. Nine-tenths of the finest 
performers on any instrument are in- 
capable of musical conception. One 

reat cause of the vast quantity of 
eeble, rambling, and extravagant 
composition that overwhelms us at the 
present day, is the idle ambition in 
every pianist, harpist, or violinist to 
exhibit as an original genius, and, in- 
stead of giving to our ears the ideas of 
true composers, weary us with the 
vanity of their own. Yet Tartini’s 
compositions still have a pracical 
value, and some of them have been 
lately republished for the use of the 
Conservatoire at Paris. 

The homage paid to those early 
artists seems frequently to have turned 
their heads; even now, there is no 
one class of mankind which furnishes 
s0 many eccentrics as musicians. Vera- 
cini’s name has been already mention- 
ed, asawaking Tartini into rivalry and 
` excellence. He was the moat daring, 
brilliant, and wild of violinists. His 
natural temperament had some share 
in this; for he was singularly ambi- 
tious, ostentatious, and vain. His own 
countrymen pronounced him “Ca 

o,’ the Crackbrained. At the 
“Festa della Croce” at Lucca, an oc- 
casion on which the chief Italian in- 
strumentalists were in the habit of 
assembling from all quarters, Veracini, 
who, from long absence, was unknown 
to the Lucchese, put down his name 
for a solo. On entering the choir, he 
found that his offer was treated with 
neglect, and that the Padre Laurenti, 
a friar from Bologna—for ecclesiastics 
were often employed as musicians in 
the cathedrals—was at the desk of the 
solo-player. Veracini walked up at 
once to the spot where the padre stood 
in possession. “ Where are you go- 
ing?” was the friar’s question—* To 
take the place of first violin,” was the 
impetuous answer. But Laurenti was 
tenacious of his right, and told the ap- 
plicant that if he wished to display his 
prs either at vespers or high mass, 

e should havea proper place ussigned 
to him. Veracini indignantly turned 
on his heel, and scorning the padre’s 
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location, went down to the lowest 
bench of the orchestra. When the 
time for his solo was come, he was 
called on by Laurenti, who appears to 
have acted as the director, to ascend 
into a more conspicuous place. “ No,” 
snid Veracini, “I shall play where I 
am, or no where.” He began—the 
tones of his violin, for which he was 
long celebrated, astonished every one 
—their clearness, purity, and passion 
were unrivalled ; all was rapture in the 
audience, even the decorum of the 
church could not restrain their cheers. 
And at the end of each passage, while 
the vivas was echoing round him, he 
turned tothe hoary director in triumph, 
saying, “ That is the way to play the 
first violin.”—(“ Cosi si suona per fare 
il primo violino.”) 

Veracini’s prompt and powerful 
style must have made his fortune, if 
he had taken pupils. But he refused 
to give lessons to any one except a 
nephew; he himself had but one 
master, an uncle. His style was 
wholly his own. Strange, wild, and 
redundant. Violin in hand, he con- 
tinually travelled over Europe. A- 
bout 1745 he was in England. He 
had two Steiner violins, which he 
pronounced to be the finest in exist- 
ence, and with the mixture of super- 
stition and frivolity so common to his 
countrymen, he named one of them 
St. Peter and the other St. Paul! 
Violinists will feel an interest iknow. 
ing that his peculiar excellen¢ies con- 
sisted in his shake, his rich and pro- 
found arpeggios, and a vividness of 
tone that made itself heard through 
the loudest orchestra. 

The school of Tartini was still the 
classic “ academe” of Italy. Nardini 
brings it nearer our own era. He 
was the most exquisite pupil of the 
grand master. Of all instruments the 
violin has the closest connection with 
the mind. Its matchless power of 
expression naturally takes the mould 
of the feelings; and where the pers 
former has attained that complete 
mastery which gives the instrument a 
language, it is grave, gay, touching, 
or romantic, according to the temper 
of the man, and almost of the hour. 
Nardini’s tenderness of mind gave 
pathos to his performance. He left 
the dazzling and the bold to others; 
he reigncd unequalled in the soft, 
sweet, and elegant. “His violin,” 
says the President Dupaty, who heard 
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him in Italy in 1783, “is a voice, or 
has one. It has made the fibres of my 
ear vibrate as they never did before. 
To what a degree of tenuity does 
Nardini divide the air! How ex- 
quisitely he touches the string of his 
instrument! With what art he mo- 
dulates and purifies their tones !” 

England was never visited by this 
fine virtuoso; but her musical tastes 
were more than compensated by the 
arrival of Felice Giardini, who pro- 
duced effects he e til e 
a rance oO nini. iardini 
wae t born at — 1716, and re- 
ceived his chief musical education 
under Somis, a scholar of Corelli. 
At the age of seventeen he went, as 
was the custom of the time, to seek 
his fortune in the great capitals. 
From Rome he went to Naples, and 
after a short residence in the chief 
musical cities of his own country, 
passing through Germany with still 
Increasing reputation, came to Eng- 
land in 1750. His first display was a 
concert for the benefit of Cuzzoni, 
who, once the great favorite of the 
Italian opera, was now old, and en- 
feebled in all her powers. In her de- 
caying voice the violinist had all the 
unwilling advantage of a foil. The 
audience were even on the point of 
forgetting their gallantry, and throw- 
ing the theatre into an uproar, when 
the young Italian came forward. His 
first tones were so exquisite, and so 
unlike any thing that the living gene- 
ration had heard, that they instantly 
put all ill humor to flight. As he 
roceeded, the rapture grew. At 

ngth it was a tumult, but a tumult of 
applause, and applause so loud, long, 
and overwhelming, as to be exceeded 
by none ever given to Garrick him- 
self. His fortune was now made, if 
he would but condescend to take it up 
as it lay before him. But this conde- 
scension has seldom formed a part of 
the wisdom of genius; and Giardini 
was to follow the fate of so many of 
his showy predecessors. 

His first error was that avarice 
which so curiously and so often com- 
bines with the profusion of the foreign 
artist. In 1754 he was placed at the 
head of the Opera orchestra. In 1756 
he adopted the disastrous idea, in 
connection with the celebrated Sig- 
nora Mingotti, of maung rapid opu- 
lence by taking the theatre. Like 
every man who has ever involved 
. VoL. XLI. 9 
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himselr in that speculation, he was 
ruined. He then fell back upon his 
rofession, and obtained a handsome 
ivelihood by pupils, and his still un- 
rivalled verformance. Still he was 
wayward, capricious, and querulous, 
and old age was coming on him with- 
out a provision. He had now been 
nearly thirty years in England, and 
his musical rank and the recollection 
of his powers would doubtless have 
secured for him the public liberality 
in his decline. But he then committed 
the second capital error of the forei 
artists, that of restlessness, and break- 
ing off their connection with the coun- 
try in which they have been long 
settled. Giardini went to recom- 
mence life in Italy with Sir William 
Hamilton. But Italy now knew no- 
thing of him, and was engrossed by 
ounger men. After lingering there 
ust long enough to discover his foily 
in one shape, he returned to England 
to discover it in another. Five years’ 
absence from London had broken off 
all his old connections, dissolved all 
his old patronage, and left him a 
stranger in all but name. His health, 
too, was sinking. He was enfeebled 
by dropsy ; his sight was failing; and 
he was glad to find employment as a 
supernumery or tenor in the orches- 
tra, where his talent had once reigned 
supreme. He attempted a burletta 
opera at the little Haymarket theatre, 
failed ; took his company to St. Peters- 
burg, failed at that extremity of Eu- 
rope; took them to Moscow, failed 
there; and then could fail no more. 
In Moscow, at the age of eighty, he 
died. 

In music, as in poetry, there have 
always been twoschools. The classic 
and the romantic. The former regu- 
lar, graceful, elegant ; the latter wild, 
often rude, often ungraceful, but often 
powerful, and postponing all things to 

wer. The classic gaining its ob. 
ject by addressing itself to the sense 
of pleasure, the romantic by exciting 
the sense of admiration. The triumphs 
of the two schools have alternated i 
music as in poetry. The weariness of 
excessive elegance has lowered the 
popularity of the one, the exhaustion 
of strong sensations has extinguished 
the honors of the other. Thus runs 
the circle. A performer was now to 
appear whose consummate elegance 
gave the palm to the classic school for 
the time. The name of Giornovichi 
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is still remembered by some of our 
living amateurs. He was a Palermi- 
tan, born in the year 1745, a year 
which has left its mark strongly, for 
other reasons, on British recollection. 
His life was spent in roving through 
the capitals of Europe. Acquiring his 
exquisite and touching style under the 
celebrated Lolli, he went to Paris. 
After extinguishing all competitorship, 
even in jealous France, for two years, 
he went to Prussia as first violin in 
the roval chapel of Potsdam. He 
then went, preceded by his fame, to 
St. Petersburg. From 1792 he re- 
mained four years in England, visiting 
the provinces and Ireland, to the great 
delight of the public taste. Then, 
with that love of rambling which cha- 
racterises musicians and foreign artists 
of every description, he yeturned to 
Germany, from Germany went to 
Russia, and in St. Petersburg died in 
1804. The late Michael Kelly, in his 
pleasant nightgown-and-slipper style , 
ives, perhaps, as true a conception of 
ihis admirable violinist as could be 
iven by the most formal character. 
e heard him at Vienna on his way 
from Russia. “He was a manof a 
certain age, but in the full vigor of 
talent. His tone was very powerful, 
his execution most rapid, and his taste 
above all, alluring. No performer, 
in my remembrance payed such 
asing music. He generally closed 
is concertos with a rondo, the sub- 
ject of which was some popular Rus- 
sian air, to which he composed varia- 
tions with enchanting taste.” Another 
authority has observed, that, “ slightly 
educated, and shallow as a musician, 
his native talent, and the facility with 
which he was enabled to conquer 
mechanical difficulties, rendered him 
so brilliant and powerful a player, 
that, for a time, he was ae the 
rage in both Erance and England.” 
e are inclined to prefer Michael 
Kelly’s verdict. Giornovichi’s style 
was neither powerful nor brilliant. 
It was, what is better than either, 
delightful. Possessing great mas- 
tery of execution, it was always sub- 
servient to a native beauty of concep- 
tion, which made his performance 
ae the most charming that was 
ever known. Delicacy, refinement, 
pon of the highest order, were 
there ; but no violinist within memory 
had so fine a faculty of concealing his 
art, and subduing the audience as with 
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a spell. His concertos have now 
gone out of fashion. Intricacy, eecen- 
tricity, and novelty are the choice of 
intrumentalists in our day. The 
startling, strange, and difficult are the 
modern triumph of the artist. But in 
these feats of the finger he abandons 
the nobler triumph of the soul. The 
concertos of Giornovichi remain be- 
fore us as evidence of the elegance, 
tenderness, and sensibility of his 
genius. They are, of course, neglect- 
ed by the modern solo player, who 
must astonish, or be nothing; but they 
form the limit of all that is delicious 
in the violin; and the first artist who 
will have the courage to try how far 
they may be felt by an audience, evea 
in our day, will find that they possess 
at least rudiments of success, which 
are not to be found in the abruptness 
and extravagancies of the later moun- 
tebanks of the finger-board. 

By astrange contrast with the play- 
ful grace of his style, Giornovichi’s 
temper was more than irritable. His 
life seems to have been a long quarrel 
with men and countries. He was 
almost a professed duellist. His ca- 
prices alienated the public ; his patrons 
generally found his petulance more 
than equivalent to their pleasure in his 
ability. He left England in anger, 
and appears to have transported this 
luckless spirit wherever he went. But 
he wss a matchless musician, and his 
concertos must be long the study of 
every artist who desires to discover 
the true secret of captivation. 

The classic school was now to give 
way tothe romantic. Viotti, a name 
still familiar, appeared in London in 
1790, at Salomon’s concerts. He was 
instantly recognised as the creator of 
a new era of the violin. Bold, majes- 
tic, and magnificient, his style of com- 
position was admirably seconded by 
the brilliancy and vividness of his 
execution. Unlike the majority of 
great violinists, he had also the talent 
of a great composer. No man of mo- 
dern times approached so near to the 
sublime. His master had been the 
well known Pugnani, whose breadth 
of performance and force of tone were 
long unequalled. But to these his 
pupil added the fire of genius. 

iotti was born in 1755, at Fon- 
taneto in liedmont. His musical 
education was early and rapid. At 
twenty he was first violinist in the 
Royal Chapel ot Turin. After a few 
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years’ stady there, he commenced 
the usual tour of artists, and passing 
through Germany, came to Paris. 
There he was the universal wonder ; 
but his ce at a concert in the 
aa at Versailles drove him from 
blic representation. 
Pit ha unfortunately for his 
pare e career that he was a good 
infected with the revolutionary 
absurdities of the time, and the an 
musician notoriously avenged himse 
by becoming the peevish republican. 
Gn the increasing tumults in 1790, 
which threatened to put an end to the 
arts along with the artists, Viotti left 
Paris, and came to England. His 
ioa was rapturous; — 
d and echpsing ail competi- 
tien. But the Revolution in Franco 
had already made terrible progress. 
The French chureh and nobility had 
been ag fae unhappy King and 
Queen been murdered; an i 
this terrible catastrophe, which has 
stained the name of for ever, 
and which should have shut the lips 
of all men against the very name of 
Republicanism, actually inflamed the 
language of Revolution every where 
inte absolute treason. Viotti’s tem- 
ment had the Italian excitability. 
is knowledge of government proba- 
bly amoun te no more than the 
and his * the — hich 
Í pann e to the country whic 
pid protected him — said to 
ve been wholly effaced by the ridi- 
culows ambition of flourishing as a 
itici Whether he went the full 
gth of acting as a revolutionary 
agent for Franee, or was merely fool 
enough to talk inselently of England, 
those were not times te suffer inso- 
lence, however excellently a man 
might fiddle. The example, too, 
might have encouraged more of those 
extra-orchestral performances; for 
France was at that time absolutely 
rabid, and England full of adventurers, 
who, however — a name, were 
certoin not without a purpose. 
There pa said to be ; iracies 
the French and italian cooks 
and valets, whom our noblemen had 
been weak enough to bring into their 
service. Instances were mentioned 
where those ruffians had club dinners, 
a — — but — was 
against the country that gave 
them bread, and where they dipped 
their handkerchiefs in claret, in com. 
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memoration of the death of “Louis le 
Tyran,” the least of a tyrant of any 
king since Pharamond. These things 
seem only monstrous folly now—they 
were public perils then; and the soon- 
er the clubbists were sent back to their 
proper place, Paris and her massacres, 
oni wi h all his Republ 
iotti, wit is ublican s 
pathies, and we do not charge his 
memory with any direct attempt to 
put them in practice here, knew 
too well to return there while the 
fever of Directories and Democracies 
raged. He quietly withdrew to Ger- 
many, and there, in a villa near Ham- 
burgh, he devoted himself to a much 
more suitable occupation than the rise 
or fall of dynasties, the production of 
some of those works, including his 
uets, which will make him remem- 
red long after his political follies 
are forgotten. But it is difficukt for a 
forei to avoid a sentimental dis- 
play. The words cost him nothing, 
and the feeling seldom much more. 
“Cet ouvrage,’ says Viotti, in the 
preface to his ‘Six Duos Concertan- 
tes,’ “est le fruit du loisir que lè 


malheur me procure. — mor- 
ceaux ont été-dictés par la peine, 
d'autres par l’espoir.” He was at 


this time living in a Kittle palace, with 
every enjoyment that man could de- 
sire, and with every spot of the world 
open to him except Paris, where he 
would probably have beea hanged for 
too little democracy, and London, 
where he had already exhibited too 
much. 

His career was still capable of pros- 
perity ; but his rashness rendered bhim 
unlucky. After a few years, in which 
his fame as a violin r contin- 
ually rose, he returned to England ; 
but instead of relying en his own as- 
tonishing powers as a performer, he 


plun into trade, became a wine- 
merchant, and shortly suffered the na- 
tural consequences of exchanging & 


pursuit which he understood better 
than any other man alive, for a pur- 
suit of which he knew nothing. He 
lost all that he was worth in the world. 
He then returned to Paris as Director 
of the Conservatoire; but there he 
found himeelf all but forgotten. With 
the usual fate of musicians and actors, 
Jong absent, and returning into the 
midst of a new generation, he found 
national jealousy combining with the 
love of ing new; between 
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both, he felt himself in what is termed 
a false posi.ion. He now gave up his 
employment, and on a pension return- 
ed to Eagland, a country, of which, 
notwithstanding his republican ‘ex- 
altation,” he was fond. Here, min- 
gling occasionally with society, sull 
admired for his private performance 
on the violin—for he had entirely 
abandoned public exhibition—and liv- 
ing much at the house of Chinnery, 
an officer in the Treasury, fond of 
music, and who gave showy fétes at 
his villa near London—fétes which 
finally ruined the giver, not only in 
fortune but in character—Viotti sunk 
into calm decay, and died March 3, 
1824, aged 69. Viotti’s appearance 
was striking—be was tall, of an im- 
posing figure, and with a countenance 
of one expressiun—his forehead 
lofty, and his eye animated. As a 
composer for the violin he is unques- 
tionably at the head of all his school, 
and his school at the head. Its ex- 
cellencies are so solid, that his violin 
concertos may be transferred to any 
other instrument, without a change of 
their character, and scarcely a dimi- 
bution of their effect. Some of the 
most powerful concertos for the piano 
are Viotti’s, originally composed for 
the vilin. The character of his style 
is nobleness.. Pure melodies and rich 
harmonies had been attained by others; 
but it was reserved for him to unite 
both with grandeur, This was, in 
some degree, the result of his having 
Been the scholar of Pugnani, the first 
man who taught the Italians the effect 
of combined breadth and brilliancy. 
But it was for the celebrated Pied- 
montoise to be at once supremely ele- 
gant and forcible, and to unite the 
most touching taste with the most 
dazzling command of all the powers 
of the instrument. Anotker style 
has followed, and eccentricity forms 
the spell of the day — eccentricity 
doubtless sustained by extraordinary 
spirit of execution, but still destined 
to pass away, after the brief period of 
surprise, and to leave public taste free 
to return to the “sublime and beauti- 
ful’’ of Viotti. 

It might be interesting to examine 
the state of the French, German, and 
English schools in detail ; but we can 
now advert only to the living per- 
former, who in each occupies the 
principal place. De Beriot appears 
to hold the highest estimation among 
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those French violiniste who have vi- 
sited England within these few years. 
He is probably also the best of the 
native performers. All the violinists 
of France, who have figured since 
Rode, are growing old, and we have 
heard of no showy and novel succes- 
sor. The school of Rode is still the 
prevailing taste of the Conservatoire, 
and it is ef the nature of every school 
to deg. nerate. 

The French mind has little of ori- 
ginality. In all things the French- 
man is clever at imitauon. There are 
a greater number of tolerable musi- 
cians, painters, architects, and actors 
in France than in the whole Continent 
besides. But the brilliancy, force, 
and daring of genius must be sought 
for in other lands. Italy has taught 
France all that she knows. he 
painting, the architecture, the com- 
position, the military art, even the 
swordsmanship of France are the loan 
of Italy. The loan bas always de- 
generated in less than half a century, 
and the art sank until it was revived 
by some fresh infusion from the 
fountain-head. Some son of genius, 
crossed the Alps, and astonished the 
Frenchmen, clever as he is, by arts 
unknown before. 

De Beriot is essentially of the schoo} 
of Rode, though he is understood to 
be ambitious of referring his skill to 
Viotti. But his style, dexterous rather 
than dazzling, intricate rather than 
profound, and sparkling rather than 
splendid, is altogether inferior to the 
majestic beauty of the master violinist 
of ithe last age. It must be acknow- 
ledged that Beriot’s conduct on 
the death of the unhappy Malibran 
must raise more than doubts of his 
sensibility. And the musician, like 
the poet, who is destitute of feeling, 
is deprived of the first source of ex- 
cellence. He may be — but 
he can never be great. He is igno- 
rant of the secret which supremely 
sways the mind. It is probable that 
he will never return to this country. 
The impression which he has left 
behind is fatal to all popularity. 
In Germany, Spohr is still the cele- 
brated name. Louis Spohr was 
born in the Brunswick territory, in 
1784. His distinctions were rapid ; 
for at twenty-one, after making a 
tour of the German cities, and vi- 
siting Russia with increasing fame, 
he was appointed first violin and 
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composer to the Duke of Saxe Go- 
tha. In 1817, he made a tour of 
the Italian cities, and in 1820 came 


been known to violinists by 

the science of his c itions, and 
his knowledge of the capacities of the 
Violin. His performance in this coun- 
try exhibited all the command which 
was to be d from German vi- 
- But it must be confessed that 

e want of conception was apparent. 
His style was . With remarkable 
purity of tone, an rfect skill in the 


- Sweet melodies, graceful 
modulations, and polished cadenzas 
were all; and in these are not con- 
tained the spells of music. Even his 
large and heavy figure had some effect 
in prejudicing the ear against his 
style. All seemed ponderous alike. 
The weather, too, during his visit, 
happened to be unusually close for the 
season, and the rather corpulent Ger- 
man too Papani eres under a 
perpetual thaw. His pertormance in 
—— the — of elegant ; 
the intricac his composition, 
——— il of science, and the 
abeence of expression—quali- 
ties so visible in all his written works, 
without the exception of his best opera, 
—oppressed his violin. 

The most popular violin composer 
now in Germany, or in Europe, is 
Mayseder. His style is singularly: 
yt sometimes showily toilsome. As 

pohr’s is the labor of soience, May- 
seder’s is the labor of brilliancy. 
His works are strictly for the fashion 
of the time—popular airs with sho 
variations, some feeble and affec 
but some unquestionably of remark- 
able richness, variety, and subtlety. 
His air, with variations, dedicated to 

ini, the “ pons asinorum” of our 
amateurs, is a well-known specimen 
n all those — is evon 
pier specimen of Paganini’s sty 
than any published composition of the 
great violinist himself. 

The English school of the present 
day is but a name. What the “ Royal 

y of Music” may yet pro- 
duce, is, of course, in the clouds of 
all things future. But forming many 
very dexterous performers, some 
tolerable composers, it has exhibited 
no hope of giving England a musical 
genius, a is not said in 
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any spirit of invidousness against an 
institution, graceful in its nature, in- 
genious in its direction, and almost 
essential in its results to national re- 
finement. Under the superintendence 
of Lord Burghershb, himself a distin- 
uished amateur, and the approval of 
yalty, the institution has already 
considerably improved the perform- 
ances of our theatrical orchestras, and 
has supplied our music meetings and 
public concerts with a race of well- 
taught musicians. So far it has “ done 
the state some service.” 

But the t point remains. How 
is Eng to make or find those ta- 
leats which render Germany and Italy 
the source of such perennial musical 
excellence, or rather which at brief 
intervals render them so habituall 
productive of minds which give a f. 
Impulse to the powerful and lovely 
art of harmony! To answer this 
question, it must be remembered, that 
in Germany and mart alone the lower 
orders ate musically educated: in 
Germany, in the peasant schools; in 
Italy, in the schools attached to the 
churches and monasteries. In both 
these countries, out of this multitude 
new talents are constantly arising. 
While even in France, where immense 
patronage is extended to music, and 
where music is a national boast, but 
where it is not a part of national edu- 
cation, a new name in music is among 
the rarest of all possible things. Her 
Conservatoire produces elegant per- 
formers; but those may be made by 
practice under any sky. But all her 
ranks of performers are shaped ac- 
cording to the last style of Germany 
or Italy—a Kreutzer, a Spohr, or a 
Paganini. Of composers, with man 
elegant, she has not one original. 
Even Auber, though among the most 
pleasing dramatic com of Bu- 
rope, and greatly superior to the whole 
heavy school which at present over- 
loads taste in Germany, is imp 
with Rossini in every line. Auber is 
a Parisian Rossini. 

It is probable that the first step to 
discover the original power of the 
English mind in music, must be to 
extend the musical education to the 
multitude. The task might not be dif- 
ficult. The system of collecting the 
children Ot A peop o — 
in our national schools would seem to 
afford the easiest means imaginable 
for giving them a certain degree of 
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general instruction in the rudiments 
of music. ‘Those whose natures were 
adverse would soon exhibit their unfit- 
ness, and might be left to themselves ; 
but those who had a natural faculty 
for this delightful employment of the 
idle hour, and solace of the unhappy 
one, would rapidly imbibe the know- 
ledge necessary ; and where genius 
existed, its discovery would be inevi- 
table. Other results of still higher 
value would be felt at no distant pe- 
riod. A musical faculty among the 
people would save them from the 
temptation, almost the necessity, of 
having recourse to those ex- 
cesses, which are much oftener the 
refuge from total want of occupation, 
than evén the indulgence of vitiated 
tastes. Those wretched haunts into 
which our workmen and peasantry are 
inveigled by the mere restlessness of 
the idle mind and hand would lose a 
large part of their attractions, when 
the better tastes of the people found 
so much simpler, safer, and cheaper 
employment for their leisure. We are 
fully aware that this cannot be done 
at once. With our habits, the.ve 
mention of the English ant wit 
a guitar in his hand, or throwing that 
hand across the strings of a harp, may 
seem ludicrous. Yet the Spanish pea- 
sant, as active, industrious, and manly 
a laborer of the ground as any in 
Europe, is seen with a guitar in his 
hand, whenever that hand has not the 
de. The German peasant is fre- 
quently a clever harpist, violinist, and 
pianist ; and in neither instance is 
there the slightest diminution of in. 
dustry or manliness in the national 
character ; while a great deal is con- 
fessedly added to its temperance, so- 
cial intelligence, and personal enjoy- 
ment. The cultivation of vocal mu- 
sic-is known to be extremely common 
among the German soldiery; but it 
has never enfeebled their prowess in 
the field; on the contrary, it has often 
inflamed their natural intrepidity into 
heroism. In those .minor details of 
service, which yet are so essential to 
the — suporiority of troops, in 
regularity of marching, in orderly 
cantonment, in bearing the fatigue of 
the field and the weariness of the gar- 
rison, and in a hundred other matters 
of this kind, the fondness of the Ger- 
man for music renders him a remark- 
ably contented, obedient, and correct 
soldier. If the Royal Academy of 
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Music could spread its influence in 
the direction of the people, by either 
fixing teachers of popular music in the 
smaller towns and villages, at small 
salaries, or encouraging the leading 
inhabitants of these places to have 
little public competitions, give little 
prizes to the best performers, and from 
time to time forward to the Academy 
in London those who exhibited the 
most marked ability, and who intended 
to make music their profession, there 
can be no doubt whatever that civili- 
zation and innocent pleasure among 
the humbler ranks would receive an 
important impulse. The music of our 
churches too, would derive a still 
more powerful improvement from this 
cultivation. In its present state, the 
church service in cur cities, though 
often admirably sustained in its other 
departments, almost universally falls 
short in all that belongs to music. 
The organ may be of the first order, 
and its performer a master of his art, 
but the hy:nn, left to a few miserable 
trebles among the charity children, 
must pb ke repulsive. The true 
effect of church music is to be known 
only where the cong tion join ; and 
they can join effectively only where 
there is some knowledge of music dif- 
fused among the people. No cathe- 
dral choir, however scientific, can sup- 
ply the deficiency. The cathedral 
music is, in general, the very reverse 
of devotional ; and a long anthem, 
with its solos, duetts, artificial, ab- 
struse, and often dreary labor of 
science, is a trial which, offendi 

the whole nature of the service, of- 
fendg the ears of many, and the t iste 
of all. Once more, we say to the 
royal and noble patrons of that Aca- 
demy, that if they cesire to be of 
national benefit, they must make the 
effort on a national scale. They may 
answer, that the narrowness of their 
funds prohibits this. Weanswer, that 
the narrowness of their funds rcsults 
solely from the narrowness of their 
design. What have they done, even 
within their own limits? To speak 
in the gentlest terms, they have done 


just so much as to point out the error 


of their principle. The Academy, 
during the more than half-dozen years 
of its existence, has done what might 
have been done by any private school, 
and little more. It has made some 
respectable performers, certainly not 
one remarkable. It has not sent into 
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pablic one distinguished artist on any 


instrument whatever—not one first- 
rate singer—not one popular com- 
poser. it has — a single 
opera, a singie sinfonia, a single con- 
certo, known beyond ite own walls. 
We doubt if it has even produced a 
single song ever heard beyond its own 
orchestra. In ae pa desire = 
especially to avoid whatever may 
Yaa parsonal to tho patrons or 
conductors of the Institution. Weare 
satisfied that, so far as the details are 
concerned, their conduct is all that 
could be expected. But we can have 
no hesitation in saying, that, in a pub- 
lic point of view, the Academy has 
limited its objects until the result is 


inefficiency. What has it done for 
that most important portion of public 
music, the music of the church? What 


for that most elegant portion, the mu- 
sic of the drama ? What, for that most 


i te, le rful bea 
simpie yet werfu uty 
of the merat melody 
things whi Academy must begin 
to do, or the public will begin to in- 
quire whether the same ends may not 
be accomplished at lese ex whe- 
ther our orchestras would not have 
the same number of decent perform- 
ers, had the Academy never existed— 
aod whether a remodelling of the 
whole, in the larger views, with a 
better construction of the plan, and 
with a more effective application to 
the excitement of musical taste amon 
the great body of the people, woul 
not be a matter equally advantageous, 
expedient, and easy. 

our remarks on the musical ge- 
hius of Italy, we had said, that south 
of the Alps lay the fount from which 
flowed periodically the whole re- 
freshment of the musical mind of Eu- 
rope. One of these periodic 
has burst out in our own day, and 
with a power which has never been 
rivalled by Italy herself. Paganini 
has commenced a new era of the king 
of all instruments, uniting the most 
boundless mastery of the violin with 
the most vigorous conception. 


city of bis instrument, yet refined to 
the extreme of subtlety ; scientific, yet 
wild to the verge of extravagance, he 
brings to. music the enthusiasm of 
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heart and habit, which would have 
made him eminent in perhaps any 
other it of the human faculties. 
Of a performer who has been so lately 
before the public, aud whose merits 
have been so amply discussed, it would 
be superfluous to speak in detail. But, 
by universal consent, Paganini has 
exhibited in his performance al] the 
qualities combined, which separately 
once gave fame. By a singular adap- 
tation, his exterior perfectly coincides 
with his performance; his tall gaunt 
figure, his long fleshiess fingers, his 
os 
loc. 


hen he 
comes on the stage, half crouching, 
slowly creeping onward as if he found 
his withered limbs too weak to bear 
him, and with his wild eye glancing 
by fits round the house, he looks not- 
unlike some criminal escaped from the | 
dungeon where he had been worn 
down by long confinement, or a luna- 
tie who had just been released from his 
chains. Of all earthly forms his is the 
least earthly. But it is when the first 
uproar of reception is stilled, when the 
orchestra has played its part, and the 
solo is to begin, that Paganini exhi- 
bits his singularity and his power in 
full view. He has hitherto held the 
violin aanging by his side; he now 
raises it up slowly, fixes his eye upon 
it as a parent might look upon a favo- 
rite child ; gives one of his ghastly 
smiles ; lets it down again, and glances 
round the audience, who sit in the 
profoundest silence looking at this 
mystic pantomime, as if it were an es- 
sential part of the performance. He 
then seizes it firmly, thrusts it close 
to his neck, gives a glance of triumph 
on all sides, waves his bow high above 
the strings, dashes it on them with a 
wild c and with that single im. 
pulse lets out the whole torrent of har- 
mony. 

Peculiar as this picture may seem, 
it is only to those who have not heard 
the great master. To those who have 
it will appear tame. He is extrava- 


Auda- gant beyond all bounds; yet his ex- 
cious in his experiments on the capa-. 


travagance is not affectation, it is 
scarcely more than the natural result 
of a powerful passion acting on a ner- 
vous temperament, and naturalized 

habita of lonely labor, by an all-en- 
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ing imagination, and by a musical 
sensibility which seems to vibrate 
through every fibre of his frame. The 
whole man is an instrument. 
it must however, be acknowledged 
that his eccentricity in his latter per- 
formances, sometimes injured his ex- 
cellence. His mastery of the violin 
was 90 complete, that he often dared 
too much ; and by attempting in his 
frolic moods, and his frolics are fren- 
zies, to imitate things altogether below 
the dignity of music, he offended his 
audience. One of his favorite freaks 
was the imitation of old women’s 
voices ! He imitated birds, cats, and 
wolves. We have heard him give va- 
riations to the pretty air of the “ Car- 
nival de Venise,” the variations con- 
sisting of imitations of all the cracked 
trumpets, the drums, the fifes, the 
squeaking of the old women, the 
screaming of the children, and the 
squabbles of Punch. These were 
follies. But when his better genius 
resumed its influence ne was unequal- 
led, and probably will remain un- 
equalled for another generation. He 
enjoyed one result which genius has 
too seldom enjoyed, extraordinary 
emolument. He is said to have made, 
during the single year of his residence 
in England, upwards of 1L.20,000. 
His half share of the receipts of a sin- 
gle concert at the King’s Theatre was 
said to amount to seven hundred gui- 
neas. Thus, in his hands, he estab- 
lished the superiority of the violin as 
a means of production over all others, 
and even over the human voice. Ca- 
talani, in her days of renown, never 
made so much by single performances. 
Paganini has now gone to Italy, where, 
he has purchased estates, and where, 
if he is wise, he will continue and live 
on his fame. If he is weak or avari- 
cious, he will return to England ; 
when his powers will have decayed, he 
will meet the reception of so many 
great performers, who have forgotten 
that tume makes inroads on every 
- thing ; he will receive pity where he 
once conquered applause ; and like 


Mara, Giardini, Rode, and a host of 


others, he will fly from the country, 
disheartened and disappointed, to hi 
his head in some obscure corner of the 
Continent, where he will leave his 
money to his housekeeper, his body to 
the monks, and die. 

The novelties which Paganini has 
introduced into his performance have 


been highly panegyrized. Those are 
his playing aocanonally on a violin 


with but the fourth string—his pizzi- . 


cato with the fingers of the left hand, 
ering ue instrument something of 
the t of the yuitar—his use ot the 
harmonic tones, and his staccato. 
That these are all novelties, that they 
add to the general compass ot the vio- 
lin, and that they exhibit surprising 
skill in the performer, we entirely al- 
low. But excepting the staccato, 


which is finished and elegant, we have . 


not been able to feel their peculiar 
value. That they may be the open- 
ing of future and wide triumphs to this 
beautiful and mysterious instrument, 
we believe perfectly possible. But in 
their present state they appear rather 
tricks than triumphs, rather specimens 
of individual dexterity than of instru- 
mental excellence. The artist’s true 
fame must depend on his appeal to the 
soul. Paganini was born in Scura, 
about 1784. He looks a hundred. 

A new candidate for praise has 


lately a paa among us in the per- 
son of x lé (Olous) Bull. Half his 
name would entitle him to our hospi- 
tality. He is a Norwegian, and un- 
propitious as the remote north may be 
conceived to the softer arts, Olė Bull 
is the only artist of Europe who can 
remind the world of Paganini. But 
unlike the great Maestro, he is nearly 
self-taught. His musical impulse came 
on him when he was about eight years 


‘old. His family successively propos- 


ed the Church and the law; he es- 

the violin, and at twenty 
resolved to trust to it and fortune. 
Some strange tales are told of his des- 
titution. But all the histories of the 
great musicians have a tinge of ro- 
mance. Olé Bull’s was ultra-roman- 
tic. He reached Paris in the period 
of the cholera. All was terror and 
silence. His purse was soon exhaust- 
ed. One day, after a walk of misery, 
he found his trunk stolen from his mi- 
serable lodging. His violin was gone 
with it! Ina fit — he ran out 
into the streets, wandered about for 
three days, and finished his wander- 
ings by throwing himself into the 
Seine. Frenchmen always throw 
themselves into the Seine, as we un- 
derstand, for one or all of the three 
reasons :—that the Seine has seldom 
water enough in it to drown any raged ; 
that it is the most public point of the 
capital, and the suicide enjoys the 
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greatest number of tors; and years. If he resolve otherwise, and 
that, let the worst befall, there is a net must wander, he will make nothing, 


stretched acruss the river, if river it 
must be called, which may save the 
suicide, if he can keep his head above 
water for a while, or at least secure 
his body for a spectacle in the — 
next morning. But we believe that 
the poor Norwegian was not awake to 
those advantages, and that he took the 
Seine for a bond fide place where the 
wretched might get rid of their 
wretchedness. He plunged in, but, 
fortunately, he was seen and rescued. 
Few men in their senses ever attempt 
to commit suicide; not even madmen 
attempt it twice; and Olé Bull, proba- 
bly b t back to a wiser and more 
pious feeling of his duties by his pres- 
ervation, bethought him of trying his 
professional powers. He sold his last 
shirt to hear ini—a sale which 
pono affects a foreigner but little, 
heard, and resolved to rival him. 

The concert season returned. He 
gave a concert, gained 1200 francs, 
and felt himself on the road to for- 
tune. He now made a tour of Italy, 
was heard vea paars and at the 
San Carlos at Naples with rapture; 
on one night he is said to have been 
encored nine times ! From Italy, where 
performers learn their art, he return- 
ed to Paria, lixe all his predecessors, 
for renown, and, like them, at length 
brought his matured talent to England 
for money. He is now twenty-five 
gai old, if at that age his talent can 
è — of as matured. Determined 


He "E — — aa 
great popularity at the musi esti- 
; and if he shall overcome the ab- 
and childish restlesaness which 
so often destroyed the hopes of 
popular artists—can avoid 
iring the Opera House—and can 

ing himeelf to avoid alternate flights 
to Haly and the Nortb Pole, he will 
make his fortune within the next ten 


and will die a beggar. 

His performance is of a very high 
order, his tone good, and his execu- 
tion remarkably pure, powerful, and 
finished. Ho delights in double stop- 

ing, in playing rich chords, in which 
contrives to employ the whole four 
strings at once, and in a singularly 
delicate, rapid, and sparkling arpeg- 
pio. Altogether, he treads more close- 
y on Paganini’s heel tban any violin- 
ist whom we have ever heard. Still 
he is not Paganini. The imitator must 
always be content to walk in the sec- 
ond rank; and his imitation, though 
the imitation of a man of talent, is so 
close, that if the eyes were shut it 
would be scarcely possible to detect 
the difference. Paganini is the parent. 
age, and we must still pay superior 
honor to the head of the line. But 
Olé Bull will be no unfit inheritor of 
the title and estate. 

We recanton Mr. Dubourg’s very 
pleasing an -arranged volume to 
all who take an interest, and who does 
not? in the violin. But we recom- 
mend it for the still higher object, al- 
most the moral one, of pointing out to 
men of ability in the arts the extreme 
delicacy with which they must some- 
times steer their course to competence 
—the necessity for common sense as 
well as for consummate talent—the 
hazard of ruin which attends disre- 
gard of the smaller proprieties of life 
—the of the highest prosperity. 
extinguished by imprudence—and the 
wiedom, in all instances, of trusting to 
ay thing rather than fortune. 

n his notices of the modern violin- 
ists, he has omitted the name of Yanie- 
wicz, who, born in Poland, has lived 
for many UA among us and now 
resides with his family in Edinburgh. 
His style was that of the school of Vi- 
otti, the noblest of all the schools, but 
his execution, expression, and fire were 
eH ve abel ar of area A 
still un » per y Viotti 
himself ae and to the salent who de- 
sires to comprehend the grandeur of 
the violin, they are invaluable. 
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THE BOOK OF BAUDOYN. 


Tue Book of Baudoin, Baudouin, or 
Baudoyn (for the name is spelt in all 
these ways, and perhaps in half-a- 
dozen more), is one of the most an- 
cient of the books of chivalry. The 
hero of it is that Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders who disappeared in the Cru- 
sades, and who (or some impostor in 
his name) returned to Europe many 
years after his supposed death, and 
was hanged by his dutiful daughter, 
Jane. A curious story is told of this 
incident in the “ Imposteurs Insignes,” 
a work published in 1683. “All the 
inhabitants of Lille believed that the 
Countess Jane was persuaded, after 
the man’s execution, that he was 
really her father, for, at the moment 
of being turned off, he had said that 
his — Jane had a secret mark 
on her y, which was only known 
to him, to his wife, and the nurse, and 
which could not possibly have been 
divulged, the nurse having been dead 
a long time; and that immediately on 
this declaration, by reason of the nat- 
ural instinct of the sex to be flighty and 
changeable, she was extremely vexed 
at having made him die in thut way.” 
But whether the incident be true or 
falee, it has furnished the subject of 
several modern plays, so that Jane is 
not much celebrated as an example of 
filial piety. The family seems, in- 
deed, to have been scarcely quite cor- 
rect in other respects, as the reader 
will perceive that Baudoin was not 
ve icular in his choice ofa wife; 

the younger daughter, Margue- 
rite, “loved not wisely, but too well.” 
The editors of this edition indulge in 
great laudations of the moral inculcat- 
ed by the work. We cannot say we 
perceive its value in this respect, but, 
as a picture of the state of manners, 
and the modes of thought and speech 
in the days of feasts and tournaments, 


we consider it unrivalled. It will be. 


perceived that love plays a very sec- 
ondary part in this romance. The 
author devotes all his skill to the des- 
cription of jousts and battles, and cer- 
tainly his attempts in that style are 
very successful. How vividly he 
brings before us the whole scene; 
and in what a cool, business-like nar. 
rative he relates the breaking of heads 
and cutting of throats, relieved, how- 


ever, by the well-sustained individual- 
ity of the different knights, the vaunt- 
ing pride of Acquillan, the soldier of 
Parthia, and the firm courage of Bau- 
doin himself. We have onty givena 
translation of the first thirty or fort 
pages; but from these ths whole style 
and tenor of the book may be judged. 
The history of ’ 3 romance is soon 
told. ft was wr..ien about a centu 
after the date of the events related, 
that is, some time before the year 
1300. The earliest printed edition is 
dated, Lion sur le ne, 1478. A 
very imperfect copy of this edition 
was sold for L.4. e next is that of 
Chambery, in 1484. This sold for 
L.20, 10s. Another of Chambery in 
1485—one, without date, printed at 
Lyons—another, without date, printed 
at Paris; this, though very ill done, 
sold in 1829 for L.2, 11s. 8d. 

But the copy followed in this re- 
print was bound up in the same vol- 
ume with two other romances. That 
volume passed from the collection of 
a certain Baron de Drack of Ghent 
into that of the Capuchins of the same 
city. Those reverend gentlemen made 
a present of it to their physician, the 
late Dr. Coetsem, at whose sale, in 
1824, it was bought by Mr. Heber for 
L.19 sterling. en a portion of the 
books of that “célébre Bibliophile” 
was sold at Ghent, in 1835, Mr. Crozet 


of Paris ion of it at an ex- 
pense of Prd 12s. 


The present editors, two literary 
gentlemen of Ghent, have had the 
taste to follow this latter copy 
implicitly. The only liberty they 
have taken with it is in the punctua- 
tion, so that those who are curious in 
old French have here an opportunity 
of seeing it to perfection. 


THE BOOK OF BAUDOYN. 


Here begins the book Baudoyn, 
Fike A bigeye — of reani: Son 

the King of Portugal, who afterwards 
was Earl of Flanders. 


In the year one thousand: one hun- 


dred and eighty there was in Flan- 


‘aoa oe 
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ders an Earl named Philip; of which 
Earl were twelve other Earidoms 
held by homage, to wit, Holland, 
Zealand, Alos, Haynault, Tarache, 
Cambresis, Vermendois, Noyon, Au- 
marie, Bcloigne, Amiens, Corhie, Ar- 
thoys, and the Earldom of Guivnnes, 
—and these wcre subject to him—and 
these made one good part of France ; 
and, moreover, he was godson, and 
bore the name of Philip, at that time, 
King of France, who was right pru- 
dent and loyal. A: in the reign of 
this King Philip wés a Pagan from 
beyond sea named Caquedant, the 
which came before Rome accompanied 
by twelve sons whom he had begotten ; 
and had full three bundred thousand 
men, who took the city of Rome by 
force, and killed the Pope, and the 
Cardinals, and all the other clergy. 
And they took and pillaged all the 
treasures of Rome, and burnt the great 
city of Rome, and threw women and 
children into the fire: And then went 
thither the Sarrazins and came to 
Rome, and entered into Tuscany and 
into Lombardy, and burned and ra- 

ed the country, and came before 
the city of Millan and besieged it. For 
Caquedant the Pagan, who, amongst 
the others, was a giant, was much 
feared and honored; and his shield 
was of fine gold, with a lion rampant 
for his device ; and this Pagan vaunt- 
ed himrelf that he was the crowned 
king of all other kingdoms between 
the heaven and the earth. 





How the Marquis of Millen did 
send a Messenger to the King of France 
to give him aid. 


` The Marquis of Millan feared much 
the Pagans and the Sarrazins when he 
saw himself thus besieged, because of 
the scarcity of his provisions and corn ; 
he was much grieved thereat, and 
sent a messenger to France to require 
and supplicate King Philip that he 
would come and help him against the 
nh yom The messenger betook him- 
self to Paris, where he found King 
Philip, who was accompanied by a 
great number of people, among whom 
were three Dukes and ten Earls. And 
then the messenger of the Marquis of 
Millan saluted the King, and gave 
him the letters of the Marquis, and 
related to him the destruction of Rome. 
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And then the good King Philip 
to go and succor the noble Marquis 
of Millan; and also to vindicate the 
law of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now, 
whilst the good King Philip was de- 
vising with his princes and barons 
how they might first go and aid and 
succor the Marquis of Millan, another 
messenger, who came from the coun- 
try of Gascoigne, did come before the 
King, and told‘him how that John the 
Bad, at that time King of England, 
was come upon the country of Gas- 
— with great multitudes of people, 
and how that he destroyed and burned 
all the country—and he prayed the 
King, that for God’s sake he would 
succor his good country of Gascoigne, 
for otherwise it was in peril of being 
destroyed. Whereat the King mar- 
velled much, and said, “ God of para- 
dise ! now is the King of England false 
and perjured, for he has broken the 
truces which we have made and sworn. 
Par dieu ! If I come he will repent of 
it. Ithought to go and revenge the 
Pope, and who has been killed ; and I 
thought no less to go and succor the 
Marquis of Millan, whom the Pagans 
have besieged—but now I know not 
what.to do.” Then did the Earl of 
Flanders, who was at the court of the 
King, say to him, “Sire, one ought 
torisk one’s life for his country—and, 
my very dear Lord, you are my god- 
father, and I bear your name, and 
therefore pray that of your bounty 
yo will grant me a boon. Itis that 
may go to succor the Marquis, and 
chase the Pagans, and revenge the 
holy apostolic see of Rome.” “ God- 
son,” said the King, “we will and 
decree according to your request, and 
give you our treasures. And we 
shall ourself go into Gascoigne against 
the English King, for thither our duty 
calls us.” 





How the Earl of Flanders went into 
his own country of Flanders and sum- 
moned all hts people, and then how he 
went to Millan. 


The Earl of Flanders took leave of 
the King, and went into Flanders and 
summoned all his men, and made his 
assemblage at Arram. At his sum- 
mons came the Earl Florent of Hol- 
land, Gualtier of St. Omer, the Earl 
of Zealand, the Earl of Bouloigne, 
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and the Earl of Valenciennes, and the 
Earl of Noyon, the Abbé at St. Valerie, 
the Eari of Aumerle, the Earl of Jul- 
liers, the Earl of Eu, and other great 
Lords who held their lands of the Earl 
of Flanders; and so many assembled 
within fifteen days that there were 
twenty thousand armed men. Where- 
at the Earl of Flanders gave God 
thanks. And then they apparelled 
themselves nobly, and took the way 
right to Millan, and the sumpter horses 
were sent on before, and an hundred 
and twenty chargers. And there were 
the Lord of Tournay, the Chattellain 
of Berques, and William Lord of 
Gaulle. And the Earl of Flanders 
followed after all his ple; but 
whilst the Earl was on his road, there 
¢ame to him many other people who 
desired to go against the Sarrazins. 
And before that the Earl arrived at the 
mountains he found himself accompa- 
nied by’more than forty thousand, 
whereat he gave God thanks. The 
Earl of Flanders and his noble follow- 
ing passed the mountains, and touk 
their way rougi Lombardy right to 
Millan. And all that time the Mar- 
quis of Millan marvelled greatly that 
his messenger came not. For they 
were dying of famine at Millan, and 
did eat their horses; and he thought 
that his messenger had been killed up- 
on the road, for that he heard no news 
of the French; and he said, “Alas! 
never till naw saw I the French slow 
in doing good deeds, and if I have 
not their help I shall die of grief; but 
I would rather die with my friends 
than deny my faith.” And when the 
Sarrazins had made an assault upon 
the city, the Marquis lifted the vizor 
of his bassinet to breathe himsel!, and 
looke: to the right, straight to the tents 
of the Sarrazins, who cried treason ! 
treason! whercat the Marquis was 
much joyed. And he said to his peo. 
le, that without fuil the succor of the 
nch had come; and he said to his 
ple, “ Let us goto helpthe French ;” 
and full three thousand mounted on 
horseback, and rushed out and fell up- 
on the Sarrazins. And there wus a 
very hard battle, in the which the 
Marquis was slain by the hand of the 
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Soldan. But immediately thereafter 
were the Surrazins defeated, and there 
was one of the sons of the Soldan slain. 
And it came to pass, that in the night 
the Sarrazins retreated, and moreover, 
in that retreat there was another son 
of the Soldan slain, and the Earl of 
Julliers slew him. The Earl of Flan- 
ders, after that he had thus done, en- 
tered into Millan, he and his people ; 
and the Soldan went into his tents; 
and he was much angered because of 
his two sons. And he swore by Ma- 
hommed, that if the Earl of Flanders 
would wait him he would joust with 
him man to man. And the next day 
Caquedant did arm himself very richly 
and went before Millan, and came to 
speech of the Earl of Flanders, and 
said to him, “To the end that our 
people should not be killed on one side 
or the other, I wish to fight with you 
man to man, to wit, upon this condi- 
tion, that if you conquer me I will re- 
store to you Romeand Constance, and 
all the treasures I have won; and I 
will return into Africa, I and my 

ple, and I will trouble Christendom 
no more. And if you are conquered 
by me, by my valor, you shall render 
to me the city of Millan, and you shall 
Sa into Christendom, you and your 

e.” 

And when the Earl of Flanders 
heard him, incontinent he granted him 
the battle man to man, upon that con- 
dition ; for he had gond trust in God. 
And then had the Soldan great joy, 
for he thought to have conquered im- 
mediately ; and in sign of his constancy, 
he tapt upon his tooth, for that is the 
custom of the Pagans beyond sea.* 





How the Earl of Flanders conquered 
Caquedant in the Field of Battle. 


The Earl of Flanders and the Sol- 
dan were presently prepared, and went 
forth into a meadow, completely arm- 
ed. And the Soldan bore the shield 
of the lion rampant, which was most 
nobly graven, and of it had the Earl of 
Flanders envy. Finally, they fought 
most cruelly together, in such ways 
that the Earl conquered the Soldan in 





* This elegant and expressive mode of showing contempt is still practised in our 
own highly-polished and march-of-intellect-days ; only we apply the thumb nail to the 
point of the nose instead of the buck-tooth. Seo also the opening scene of Romeo 
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the fight, and cut off his hand and his 
foot, and left him there, and took the 
shield of the lion rampant. But he 
carried it not long, for the Sarrazins 
rushed from an ambush, where were 
the four sons of the Sol:jun, and there 
were there full twenty thousand men, 
and they enclosed the Earl so that he 
could not get out. And he was sore 
wounded ; for Acquillan, one of the 
sons of the Soldan, overthrew him, and 
took from him the shield of his father. 
And then had the Earl been slain, had 
it not been for the Earl of Julliers, and 
the other Christians in the city, who 
rushed out fiercely, and came to suc- 
cor the Earl. And the Earl of Jul- 
liers showed such prowess, that he slew 
Acquillan, the son of the Soldan, and 
took from him the blazon which he 
had taken from the Earl of Flanders ; 
and the Earl was carried to Millan, 
and the (other) Earl along with him, 
to have their wounds c . And the 
Christians kept the battle against the 
Sarrazins, and they went fleeing into 
Rommenie. But there remained of 
them dead in the said Rommenie more 
than thirty thousand ; and they dared 
not pi in Rommenie for fear of the 
Earl of Flanders ; and they put to sea, 
and swore by Mahommed that Christ- 
endom should pay for it dearly. 





How the Earl of Flanders and his 
people went to Rome to restore it. 


The Earl of Flanders and his noble 


following were gone back to Millan, 


and there was some disa ment be- 
tween him and the Earl of Julliers. 
And the Earl of Flanders said to the 
Earl of Julliers, that he ought to re- 
turn to him the shield of the great lion 
rampant, which he had won of the Sol- 
dan by the grace of God; and.also 
that he would have it, and would bear 
it while he lived, and his heirs after 
his death. But the Earl of Julliers 
would not render it, but said, that after 
he had won it he had lost it. (For 
Acquillan, one of the sons of the Sol- 
dan, had overthrown him, and had 
taken from him the shield, which the 
Earl of Julliers then had won of Ac- 
quillan, and had struck him dead.) 
And, therefore, the shield ought to be 
his, and he ought to bear it. And after 
these words, they agreed, that when 
they should return into their country, 
they would bring it to the settlement 
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of the King of France, and he would 
judge of it according to his will; and 
thus were they in accord. 

Then the Earl of Flanders called 
his barons, and said to them, “ My 
good Lords, I wish to go to Rome, 
which the Soldan has ruined, and te 
restore it. I pray you that you would 
come with me.” The which answered 
him that they would fail him never. 
And they — from Millan, and 
they were full twenty thousand men, 
and they went to Rome; and the Earl 
of Flanders established a Pope at 
Rome, who had for name Ignoscent 
the Second, who was of the land of 
Spain, and wasa good and skilful man, 
and governed very well the Papacy,' 
and made rebuild the churches which 
the Sarazzins had destroyed. And 
the Earl of Flanders rested with his 
host eight months, and confessed him- 
self to thé Pope, who gave him par- 
don. And he made over to him all 
his treasures ; but the Earl of Flanders 
would oe take, but asked of the 
rh a jewel from the relics of Rome, 
and the Pope gave him the kerchief 
of Saint James the Less. 

Then took the Earl leave of the 
Pope, and thanked him, and departed 
from Rome, and carried the kerchief 
of Saint James the Less; and they 
passed Rome and Lombardie, and the 
mountains of Monjoust Lorraine, and 
— and the country round about, 
and then entered they into Bourgoigne. 
And the second day that they were 
therein, encountered they a horseman, 
and the Earl of Flanders asked of him 
if he had any news of King Philip of 
France. “Sire,” said the horseman, 
“he is in Gascoigne with his host, 
where he will have a battle within 
brief time against King John of Eng- 
land.” And when the Earl of Flan- 
ders heard the horseman, he was much 

ieved in his heart that he could not 

e at the battle; and he asked the 
Earl of Julliers, * What shall we do? 
I pray you let us go into Gascoigne to 
aid the King of France.” And the 
Earl of Julliers agreed to it with him. 
But when the dastard Vilains heard 
the reason, they said one to another 
that they should never have any re- 
pose while the Earl of Flanders lived, 
and they said he was much too hardy. 
The Earl of Flanders presently heard 
the murmuring of the people of his 
host, and he issued a proclamation that 
he would enfranchise all those who 
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would go. with him to Gascoigne to 
aid the King of France, and that all 


those who would not go thither might 


return into their country, and that he 
would not take them thither against 
their will. Then departed many of 
the host most dishonorably. The 
Earl of Flanders and the Earl of Jul- 
liers departed, in all four thousand 
armed men (and the others went into 
their own country), and they carried 
the kerchief of Saint James, and they 
rode to Arras, where they housed 
themselves. But that night it rained 
marvellously ; and inthe morning they 
dislodged, and went to Baugi. And so 
when the sumpter-horses, which were 
more than a hundred, passed by Baugi, 
the water came on them suddenly, in 
so much, that there were full twenty 
sumpter-horses lost and drowned. And 
there was lost the kerchief of My Lord 
Saint James, whereat they were much 
grieved ; but afterwards it was found 
y the grace of God. 


How the Earl of Flanders and the 
Earl of Julliers went into Gascoigne to 
succor the King of France. 


The Earl of Flanders and the Earl 
of Julliers rode in all haste into Gas- 
coigne to succor the King of France. 
At that time the Kings of France 
and of England had made a truce for 
two years; and they found the King, 
who paid his soldiers well and richly, 
and the two earls saluted him. And 
the King gave them good reception, 
and asked how they had prospered 
with the Sarrazins. And they re- 
counted all to him; how the Soldan 
had been discomfited, and how they 
had established a Pope at Rome,— 
whereat the King gave God thanks. 
The said Earls of Flanders and Jul- 
liers spoke to the King, and said to 
him,—* Sire, we are in dispute, one 
with another, about a thing, which we 
will tell.” “It is true,” said the Earl 
of Flanders, “that I conquered Ca- 

uedant, man to man, and gained his 
shield of the great Lion Rampant, 
and I should have borne it, had it not 
been for the Sarrazins, who traitorous- 
y surrounded me, and took from me 

e shield, and they would have slain 
me had it not been the Earl of Jul. 
liers, whom you see here, and other 
barons, who came to succor me, 
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And the Earl of Julliers slew one of 
the sons of Caquedant, and got back 
the shield, and his war-horse; this, 
indeed, he gave me, and for this rea- 
son demand 1 the shield, namely, that 
I won it first, and the Earl of Julliers 
demands it in like manner, for that 
afterwards he won it. Now we are 
submitted to your judgment, if you 
will please to judge this matter rightly, 
so that we may have between us no 
anger nor ill will.” 





How the King of France ordained 
and setiled for each of them, that is 
to wit, the Earls of Flanders and Jul- 
liers, to bear the shield of the Lion 
Rampant. 


Philip, King of France, replied to 
them very graciously :—“ my 
faith,” said he, “I will judge well and 
loyally.” And the King summoned 
his council, and demanded their advice 
on the matter ; and then the King said 
to them, “ My Lords, these are the best 
words that I saw ever.” And (he said) 
that each of the said Earls had gained 
it well and loyally ; and he called the 
two Earls and said to them, “I will 
take away this strife between you 
two. Both of you shall bear the bla- 
zon—that is my judgment; but the 
Earl of Flanders shall bear it entier, 
without any difference, for he won it 
first, and the Earl of Julliers shall 
bear it orlé dun azure vif, and so [ 
give you charge. Now be ye in fu- 
ture good friends together, for never 
till now was blazon so well shared.” 
And thus were the two Earls in good 
accord. 





How the King of France returned 
to Paris, and the Earl of Flanders 
likewise. 


The King of France went to Paris, 
and the Earl of Flanders returned to 
his own country, and a son of his 
named Baudoin, who was very proud, 
and to such a degree, that through his 
pride he refused for a wife the daugh- 
ter of France. And afterwards he 
married the Devil, who was sent into 
the body ofa dead damsel,—and they 
lived together full twelve years, and 
of her he had two daughters, of whom 
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the one was named Jehanne, and the 
other (born after) Marguerite. Soon 
after the deeds above set forth, in the 
ear of the incarnation of our Lord 
esus Christ, one thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-four, died the 
Philip Earl of Flanders of that time, 
and afterwards Baudoin, his son, was 
Earl of the said earldom. And there 
were held of him fourteen earldoms, 
as is said before. And Baudoin went 
to Paris to King Philip, and did him 
for ten of these earldoms, and 

the ers he held them of the Kin 
of Allemaigne. And when he had 
thus done homage to the King, the 
King reasoned with him very softly, 
and said to him, “ Baudoin, it is full 
time that you were married, for it 
behoves you to have a wife of high 
degree.” 


How — Earl — 
through ts pride, re to to 
fe a daughter of the K France, 
ee fo eA 


# Sire,” said Baudoin, “of that I 
have no desire, for without fail never 
shall I take wife if she be not as rich 
in lands as I am, and in silver and in 


possessions. 
Then replied to him the Duke of 
i who was there, “ Bau- 
doin, my sweet friend, you must then 
look fora wife a good while, for you 


will not find any under the sky so rich 
as you; but to one as ‘sag rn you 
may be married. The King has a 


daughter beautiful and young. If 
ou desire it we will speak of it to the 


g. 

And Baudoin replied to him hotly, 
“By my faith I ask nothing of the 
sort; and I would not have her, not 
rough she had larger possessions than 


m . 
The King, when he heard his an- 
swer, was much enraged thereat, not- 
withstanding he gave no sign of it. 
In that time came the Emperor of 


pacar mar e to Paris, where he was spea 


greatly fè 





How the Emperor of — 
came to Paris to ask of the King his 


daughter in marriage. 


The Emperor of Constantinople 
came to Paris; and after that he had 
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been honorably received by the King 
of France, he said to him, “Sire, 
noble King, will you counsel me what 
I shall do, for the sons of Caquedant 
have formed enterprises against me, 
and of them am I in t doubt. 
And, Sire, for that I wish to meng: 
am I come to you to ask your daugh- 
ter Beatrix; and I will er 
willingly if it is your pleasure; and 
will make her Empress and lady of 
all my land. And I pray you, Sire. 
that you will not refuse me my re- 
quest.” 

And the King replied to it, “Sire, 
you ilo me a great pleasure, and I 
grant it to you.’ 

And immediately the Emperor of 
Constantinople, whose name was Hen- 
ri, was married: and the feast lasted 
a month. There was the Earl of Bau- 
doin of Flanders, who was much en- 
raged that he had not taken her. But 
it was too late, for the Emperor of 
Constantinople, who had her in mar- 
riage, departed, and carried his said 

to Constantinople, where they 
were together full twelve years ere 
that they had a child, whereat they 
were grieved and sorrowful. . 

Now leave I the subject of the fair 
Empress of Constantinople, and turn 
I to Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, who, 
after that feast, departed from Paris. 





How Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, 
arted from Paris and went to 
on, with his barons ; and how he 

married the Devil. 


Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, took 
leave of the thrice-powerful and noble 
King of France, and went, he and his 
barons, into his city of Noyon, which 
at that time was held by him, and tar- 
ried there three days. And the fourth 
day he had a desire to go and hunt in 
the forests of Noyon, and he took his 
huntsmen, and his master of the hunt, 
and took in his hand a very strong 
r, and also his dogs; and they 
found when they were in the forest, a 
boar, which was very great, strong 
and black asa Moor. And when he 
heard the dogs, he took to flight, and 
the huntsmen pressed him hardly ; but 
he slew four of the best dogs that were 
in the pack, whereat the Earl was 
much angered, and vowed to God he 
would never thence depart, till that he 
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had slain the boar. And the boar took 
from the wood, and fled to the wood 
of Mormay, and the Earl and his men 
went beyond the water of the Seigne. 
For he had already passed through the 
Vermendois, and the boar couched 
himself in a place wiere he thought 
to be at rest, in the forest, but the Earl 
followed him with his spear. And his 
men were yet at a great distance, for 
he was better mounted, and he got 
down, and took the spear in both his 
hands, and said to him, “ Boar, turn 
yourself this way, for it behoves you 
to joust with the Earl of Flanders.” 
Immediately the boar arose,and gnash- 
ed with teeth and throat against the 
Earl, and foamed at the mouth, and 
sallied from the place where he was, 
aid dashed furiously against the Earl. 
But the Earl hit him strongly with his 
spear, which went into his chine ; and 
he struck him to the ground and killed 
him; and he sat down on him, and 
remained there all pensive, aod amaz- 
ed that none of his people came to him ; 
and the Earl sat in that place a lon 
while. And when he had rep 
some time, he looked all around him, 
and hę saw a virgin approaching him, 
who rode all alone on a black palfrey, 
which went ambling on; and she was 
all alone. And immediately the Earl 
arose, and went before her, and seized 
her by the bridle, and said to her, 
45 tary par dieu, you are well come.” 
And the —— him very sweet- 
ly, and the Earl of Flanders asked her, 
“ Why, lady, do you go thusall alone 
without company.” And she replied 
to him very eae and said, “ Sir, 
go God the Father, all powerful, wills 
it. I am daughter of a king in the 
Orient, who wished to marry me with- 
out my consent. But I swear, and to 
God make oath, that I will have no 
one for my husband but the richest 
Ear] in Christendom. AndsoI parted 
from my father through his displea- 
sure, and had a great company ; but 
at present I have none, for I withdrew 
myself from them, for I doubted that 
they would carry me back to my fa- 
ther ; and I have promised to ne- 
ver to go tohim again till I have found 
the Earl of Flanders, whom they have 
praised to me so much.” And when 
the Earl looked on the damsel, he 
thought long on what she had said, 
and the countenance of the lady pleas- 
ed hin: much, and he was greatly taken 
with her and with her love; aud he 
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said to her, “ Beautiful ! Iam the Earl 
of Flanders, whom you seek, and of 
that bave no doubt ; and I am the rich- 
est of all beneath the firmament; and 
I have fourteen earldoms at my com- 
mand. And because that you have 
sought me, if it shall so please you, I 
will take you to wife.” And the dam- 
sel, who of that had great joy, agreed to 
it, provided he was what he said. And 
the Earl said to her, “Lady, be in no 
doubt that Iam the Earl of Flanders.’”” 
And the Earl of Flanders was greatly 
angered that his people came not ; and 
he asked of the damsel what was her 
name, and the name of her father, and 
whereof he was sovereign. And the 
lady replied to him, haughtily, that 
the name she had received in baptism 
was Helius. “But,” said she, “ io 
shall not know the name of my father, 
for so am I commanded by God; and 
you shall cease to inquire it, for no 
otherwise must it be.” And then the 
Earl of Flanders, who was tempted of 
the enemy, put the horn to his mouth, 
and blew it very loudly for his — 
And first came to him the Lord of 
Valenciennes, Gualtier of St. Omer, 
and much other people. And Henri 
of Valenciennes asked of himif he had 
taken nothing? 

“ Yes,” said the Earl of Flanders, 
the most beautiful wild boar in the 
world ; and also God has presented to 
me this fair damsel whom you see 
here, whom I desire to take to wife, if 
she will consent.” 

Then the Earl of Valenciennes look- 
ed at the damsel, who was dressed 
very agent and was mounted on a 
beautiful pa frey, so that finer there 
could not be. But for all that the Earl 
of Valenciennes blamed greatly the 
Earl of Flanders, who wished to take 
that damsel to wife, and said to him, 
“ My Lord, how know you what she is ? 
Peradventure sha is some young girl 
who will yield herself for money. 
Sire, if it please you, you may keep 
her at your command as long as she 
shall please You and then turn her 
away ; for so high a lord as you ought 
to do things wisely. Cursed be your 
— for it is only lately that you re- 

used the daughter of the noble King 
of France.” 

Then the Earl of Flanders said te 
Henri, Earl of Valenciennes, “Speak 
more wisely, for my heart is set on 
having her to wife, and speak on this 
subject no more, for I farbid you.” 
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Then were his men much grieved. 
From that place departed the Earl of 
Flanders, and he took and carried the 
head of the boar, and went to Cam- 
ae he and his people, and brought 

iher the damsel, and used her, 
and made his nuptials very honorably. 
SSS And soon after was she 
big of an infant, whom she bore nine 
months, and had a daughter who had 
the name of Jehanne in baptism; and 
then after that she had another daugh- 
ter, who had the name of Marguerite, 
who was very richly endowed. And 
that damsel raised up many great trou- 
bles in the fourteen years she reigned 
with Baudoyn, and caused many evils 
to the country, whereof the Earl had 
the blame. And it is true that that 
damsel went willingly to church, and 
heard the service up to the Sacrament ; 
but never would she wait till the Sa- 
crament was lifted, but went out from 
the church, whereat the people of the 


country spoke outrageously, and were 
much amazed. a 


How the Soldan Acquillan came before 
Constantinople to besiege it. 


At that time the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople was in great fear because 
that Acquillan, the Soldan of Sure, 
came to besiege Constantinople, and 
with him full an hundred thousand 
Sarrazins, and wasted the country all 
round Constantinople. And for that 
cause the Emperor summoned all his 
friends wheresoever he could find 
them; and he assembled full fort 
thousand Christians; and it ne a 
one day among others, that the Em- 
peror of Constantinople issued from 
the city, and a, with the Sarra- 
zins, m the which battle the Emperor 
was slain. And his people returned 
to Constantinople, and carried thither 
the Emperor, and had him buried with 

honor, and then thought how 
might defend their city against 
the Sarrazins. And Acquillan the 
Soldan swore that he would not de- 
part from thence till that he had taken 

tinople. And there he held 

very long, but the Christians 

ended themselves as well as they 
were able. 

Baudouin was at that time in the 
country of Flanders with Helius, his 
wife, and of a had two daughters, 
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to wit, Jehanne and Mar It 
befell that in the year of grace one 
hundred and eighty-eight, on Easter 
day, the Earl of Flanders and his 
wife, Helius, were in noble state at 
Vymandable, in Flanders, in their 
pence and there he had summoned 
or the solemnity many earls and many 
barons of his people, who had come to 
his court for the feast. And on that 
day the Earl kept his court very rich- 
ly. And when the hour of dinner 
came, the Earl sat down to table with 
all ‘his following. And so, when the 
Earl was sat at dinner with his ba- 
rons, as has been said, there came 
before him an old hermit, who leaned 
upon a staff, and was full an hundred 
years old, and begged of the Earl, in 
the name of God, that on that day he 
would give him his repast. And the 
Earl granted it him very graciously, 
and prayed an esquire to take good 
care of the hermit; and the esquire 
made him sit down at a table in the 
hall before the Earl, by himself. But 
the lady was not yet sat down; but 
she was to seek for in her chamber, 
and then she sat down near the Earl, 
as the custom was. And when the 
hermit saw the lady he had very 
great fear, and n immediately to 
tremble, and signed himself very often ; 
and neither could he eat nor drink. 
And when the lady perceived the her- 
mit he pleased her not, for she doubted 
that he would give her great trouble ; 
and she prayed the 1 that he 
would acid away the hermit; and she 
said to him—*Sire, he is more mali- 
cious than other folks, and here he is 
entered by false pretence, and I can- 
not look upon him, and therefore [ 
pray you that you would send him 


away.” 

“ Lady,” said the Earl, “it is 

ood to do alms to them that ask 
them, but he is mad that takes them 
if he have no necessity ; but it is my 
pleasure, in God’s name, that he be 
served, and that here this day he take 
his refection.” ; 

Then did the Earl look at the her- 
mit, who sat all pensive at his table, 
and neither drank nor ate. The Earl 
then asked of him, “Good man, 
wherefore eat you not? Hide not 
from me if you wish any thing else ; 
ask of me and you shall have it.” 
Then stood up the hermit and said 
(proclaiming to the Earl and all the 
barons that they should leave their 


erite. 
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drinking and eating, and that they 
were in great peril), “And be ye not 
astonished before that the time shall 
come, for of that which ye shall pre- 
sently sce each one shall have great 
fear. But have ve good faith in God : 
—and if God pleases this thing shall 
not hurt you.” Then were they all 
amazed, and each one kept himself 
quiet, and the Earl and all of them 
left off their eating and drinking. And 
then the hermit conjured the lady in the 
name of God all-powerful, and said 
to her, * Thou devil which art in the 
body of this woman, I adjure thee, by 
God who died for us on the cross, who 
also debarred thee from his holy para- 
dise, and all the wicked angels who 
suffered loss for the sin of pride which 
Lucifer entertained ; and by the holy 
sacraments which he hiuth ordained ; 
and by his great power which always 
shall endure, that thou depart from 
this company ; and before thou goest, 
that thou declare before all these peo. 
ple, for what cause this Earl of Flan- 

ers has been thus taken by thee, to 
the end that all may understand, and 
may hear of thee whence thou comest, 
without hurting ought that may be in 
this land ; and thereto I adjure thee by 
the God of Paradise.” 

When the lady heard herself thus 
adjure|, and knew she could do no 
more, nor torment the Earl any more, 
nor stay in Flanders any more, but 
that she now must go; then began 
she to speak, and to confess aloud that 
she could conceal herself no more, and 
that she dared not disobey the com- 
mandment of God, nor the adjuration. 
“For,” said she, “thus must we also 
fear God as men do, for we have yet 
hope to find mercy before him when 
-he shall come to judge all the world. 
I am,” said she, “an angel whom God 
expelled from his paradise, and we 
have all such dolor as none can think. 
And would that all others were of our 
mind, that to all together God might 
pardon our sins; and if we seek for 
aid, no one ought to blame us. The 
Earl who is here knew not how to 
guard himself when he let himself be 
conquered by the sin of pride. He 
did not deign to marry the daughter 
of the King of France, and God suf- 
fered me to enter into the body of the 
daughter of a king in the Orient who 
was dead—the loveliest damsel that 
one could find. I entered into her 
corpee at night, and made her rise 
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again. She was in life, and knew wel? 
how to behave, according to the dic- 
tates of that which was in her body ; 
for she had no other spirit than me, 
for her soul had gone thithur where 
she ought to have gone. And she 
was a Sarrazin, and Í brought her to 
the Earl to deflower her body, and he 
knew not how to refuse to marry her. 
And I have made him misuse his ex- 
istence for the space of full thirteen 
years, and I have done much evil to 
the country of Flanders, which he 
shall dearly pay for yet; but of that 
which shall come of this I will not 
determine, for I always thought to 
overreach the Earl But never let 
him forget to bethink him of his Crea- 
tor, and to sign himself night and 
morning, and better he cannot arm 
himself. And I have lost his two 
daughters by reason that he had them 
baptized. Other things will I not say, 
and I go back to the Orient to carry 
this body to repose beneath the tomb.”” 

Then departed she without hurting 
any one, except that she carried off a 
little pillar of the windows of the hall. 
And of this thing were the Earl and 
the others greatly ’mazed, and they 
rose from table, and the Earl bent 
before the hermit, and prayed that he 
would counsel him what to do. And 
the good hermit counselled him that 
he should go to the Pope, and that he 
should get absolved of his sin. And 
then he took leave of him. 

The Earl of Flanders stayed for 
three days in his palace very pensive ; 
and then on the fourth day he went 
to Burges. But when he was there 
he was much talked at and mocked, 
and they pointed the finger at him in 
the streets. And the children cried, 
“Let us run, for here is the Earl that 
married the Devil.” And the Earl 
was much grieved because of the 
words they said of him; but he took 
no notice of it,and on the next day 
he went to Gant; but if at Burges he 
had been well mocked, at Gant was 
he still more. And when he saw 
himself thus scoffed at every where, 
he vowed to God that he would col- 
lect his power, and would go over sea 
to conquer Jerusalem. Then sum- 
moned he his people of his fourteen 
earldoms. And he told them that to 
do penance, and for the absolution of 
his sins, he would go over sea: And 
he called the Canon of Cambray (and 
he was brother to the Earl of Blois), 
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and he made him governor of his land 
till he should return, and commanded 
his people that — obey him. 
And he ordered chart to guard 
well his land, and to take good care of 
his two daughters; and if he staid 
away too long, that he should marr 

them well and honorably. And a 

this Bouchart promised and agreed 


to. 

The Earl of Baudoin of Flanders 
gathered his host ther at Arras, 
where there were full thirty thousand 
men, and he took his road strait to 
Paris. And Bouchart convoyed the 
Earl so far. The Earl went to see the 
King of France, and took leave of 
him, and he feasted him right nobly. 
And he promised to the Earl, that if 
Bouchart were in any need, he would 
aid him ‘with all his power; and he 
pe noes a thousand men to go with 

im beyond sea. And the Earl of 
Auvergne was made their commander 
on the King’s behalf; and he said to 
him also he might take of his treasure 
at his discretion. And that also if 
they went to Constantinople, that he 
would aid and succor the noble em- 
press, his daughter. Then the Earl 
of Flanders and all his men departed 
from Flanders; and with him the Earl 
of Auvergne, and they took their way 
right to the mountains of Monjoust, 
and entered into Lombardie, and 
marched till they came to Rome. And 
they found the walls broken, and the 
churches thrown down, which Caque- 
dant the Soldan had long before des- 
troyed. Then entered Baudoin, Earl 
of Flanders, into the church of St. 
Pierre of Rome; and he went to see 
the and he bent before him. 
And the Pope did him great honor for 
the love of his late father, who long 
before had given such noble succor to 
Rome ; and he offered to him all his 
— But oar Earl — to him, 
“Right puissant father, I require no- 
thing of the treasures of the church, 
save that I be confessed by you.” 
Then entered they into the oratory, 
and the Pope heard his confession, and 
was astonished at what had been done; 
and charged him for a penance that 
he should cross the arms of the sea, 
and should go first to Constantinople 
to succor the noble empress, the 


daughter of the King of France; 
whom Acquillan the Soldan had be- 


sieged, and that he should disperse 


the Sarrazins. And that if he had the the 
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victory, he should take her to wife, 
and make himself emperor. And he 
promised him that so he would do. 
And so the Pope gave him absolution ; 
and Baudoin departed with his host 
from the city of Rome, and they put 
to sea, and carried their host by sea 
to go to Constantinople, by night and 
by day ; and those in the city were in 
great distress and famine. 


Ce 


How the Earl of Flanders and his 
men came to Constantinople, near the 
host of the Sarrazins. 


Baudoin, Earl of Flanders, and his 
host passed the sea, and encountered 
some Sarrazins, who did not bide them, 
but returned fleeing to the host of the 
Sarrazins in a place at hand, and the 
Sarrazins said to Acquillan that the 
French had come back in great num- 
bers, and that they had seen them, and 
that they covered much ground. Ac- 
quillan was much grieved and dis- 
heartened, and he called a cousin of 
his, and asked him if ho had seen the 
French, and if it was not the King of 
France who had passed the sea. And 
he answered him no; for the banner 
he bears is not pointed with fleur de 
lis; but in the same fashion as those 
you bear. “By Mahommed,” said 
me “ it is the Earl of Flanders, 
and his father was called Philip, who 
slew my father before Millan. And 
if the son be like him, he is passing 
bold; but I have great joy that he is 
come here, to avenge myself of him, 
and to take away the blazon which he 
carries.” F 

And so, whilst the Sarrazins talked 
one to the other, the noble empress, 
and those of Constantinople, were 
mounted on the walls of the city. 
They perceived, and saw the host of 
the Christians ; and of that were they 
greatly afraid, for they thought the 

ad been Sarrazins. And the noble 
Empress piĉked out and noticed the 
banners of Flanders, but yet she knew 
not well how that could be, till that 
one of her men who was there with 
her, re-assured her right pleasantly, 
and said to her, “Lady, I have well 
observed the ensign of the good Earl 
of Flanders ; certainly these are the 
succors of the French which God and 
your father have sent us.” And ther 
noble Empress gave thanks to 





. 
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God, and had great joy i and those of voice, “Sarrazin, who art thou, that 
assembled full twenty thou- darest abide so noble a company ?” 


the city 
sand all a-foot, to aid the Earl of Flan- 
ders. Yet was there no battle there. 





How the Earl of Flanders and Ac- 
quillan jousted with one another. 

Acquillan, the Soldan, called his 
people, and said to them, that he 
would fight man to man against the 
Earl of Flanders, who had slain his 
father, and that he would conquer 
him ; and that it would be great shume 
to the Earl of Flanders, if he dared 
not do combat with him. But I would 
not for any thing that any other should 
slay him than I.” And his people said 
to him he might do according to his 
desire. Then did Acquillan arm him- 
self right nobly. And so, when he 
was well » he went right to the 
host of the Christians ; but well [ wot 
he esteemed them not at all; and also 
he had more men by one half than 
they had there. And there was a 
Christian knight who saw Acquillan, 
and said to him, “ Pagan! you are too 
near ; I will joust at you, by the Vir- 
gin Mary!” When Acquillan heard 

im, he would not refuse him, and 
they ran a course against one another, 
and the Christian shivered his lance, 
and Acquillan hit him so bravely, that 
he struck him to earth, and pierced 
his shoulder, and would have cut off 
his head. But Acquillan refrained, 
and said to him, “ Christian, you shall 
have no respite if you go not and tell 
the Earl of Flanders, that he come out 
here and combat with me, man to man, 
and that I will wait him here, and say 
that I defy him, and will assault him 
and his array.” 

And the knight said to him he 
would tell him. And the knight then 
departed, and went to the Earl of 
Flanders, and told him what Acquil- 
lan had commanded. Then said the 
Earl that-he would go forth against 
the Pugan. And eas he pre- 

himself, and took with him 
twenty thousand men-at-arms; and 
when the Soldan saw him coming with 
30 t a company he feared him 
much. But, nevertheless, he prepar- 
ed himself bravely; and when the 
Earl Baudoin had come near to the 
Pagan, he cried to him with a loud 


“ Vassal!” said Acquillan, “I am 
the Soldan of Parthie, who would 
fight the Ear! of Flanders man to man, 
if he dares abide me. And if he dares 
not come alone, let him bring a Chris- 
tian knight with him, the bravest he 
can find, and I will fight them hand to 
hand without fail. d if I do not 
so, Mahomet curse me! if I assault 
them not to-morrow moming win my 
great array; and him will I destroy, 
and the Christians.” 

“Pagan !” said Baudoin, “no good 
ever comes of a great boaster—I pray 
you that you would leave some of 
them alive.” 





How the Earl Baudoin cunquered 
Acqutllan in the field of datile. 


“ Acquillan !”—thus said Baudoin 
—“ thou demandest the Earl of Flan- 
ders, and certes, thou see’st him be- 
fore thee here present.” 

“Vassal,” said the Soldan, “lie 
not tome. Art thou the Eurl of Flan- 
ders whom I demand?” ` 

“ Certes,” said the Earl of Flan- 
ders, “ Yes.” 

And Acquillan said to him, “How 
art thou so bold that thou bearest at 
thy neck the blazon which was my 
father’s, the Soldan of Parthie, whom 
thy father falsely betrayed 1” 

“ Par Dieu,’’ said the Earl of Flan- 
ders ; “not so, for he conquered him 
loyally ; and he conquered him in the 
field to which he had challenged him 
before Millan. 

“By Mahommed,” said Acquillan, 
“Tam here ready to prove the con- 
trary upon thee man to man; and if 
thou be wise, and will combat with 
me, and wilt not have thy people die, 
I swear that if thou conquerest me my 
people will depart from Constanti- 
nople; and I will leave it to thy good 
pleasure; and from thence will my 
people go into the country of Parthie. 
And, in like manner, if I conquer 
thee, I will do to thy body according 
to my pleasure ; and hence thy people 
will depart inte their own country.” 

aie | my faith,” said the Earl of 
Flanders, “ I agree to it.” 

And thus were they in accord to 
fight. Then went the Earl of Flan- 
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ders to arm himself. And Guillaume 
of Gavre wished to combat against the 
for the Earl. But the Earl 
would let him do nothing: and the 
Earl of Flanders mounted his horse, 
and prayed of his pe that they 
vald pray to God for him ; and that 
if he were discomfited they would re- 
tarn into Flanders, for that so he had 
romised the Pagan. And he made 
his people promise, that if it befell] that 
he was alain, they would Guil- 
laume de Gavre; and when they re- 
turned into their country Flanders, 
that he would marry Marguerite, 
his youngest daughter ; and he wished 
that, of his fourteen earldoms, she 
should have the four best; that is to 
say, Hainault, Cambresis, Tarache, 
and Vermendojs. And if I can con- 
quer the Pagan, you shall come with 
me to conquer Holy Sepulchre. 
And his le accorded to him that 
they would do willingly for him all 
according to his desire. Then went 
forth the Earl Baudoin to combat 
inst the Soldan of Parthie. And 
w Acquillan saw him, he said to 
him that he was greatly angered be- 
causo he came alone to fight against 
him. “But,” said he, to Baudoin, 
“I perceive ’tis because of the noble 
blazon whereof thou art possessed, 
which thou shalt never bear more in 
Flanders. But it shall be borne by 
me ; whose right heritage it is.” 
“Wear it,” said Baudoin, “if you 
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can win it.” Then ran they their 
courses, and broke their lances one 
against the other, without taking far- 
ther count thereof. And when the 
noble Empress saw the — she 
prayed God for the Earl of Flanders, 
and had hoped that if he gained the 
battle he would yet be her husband, 
and would deliver her from the hands 
of the Sarrazins. And so it was ; for 
Acquillan was conquered by the 
grace of God, and Baudoin said to him, 
that if he would be baptised, he would 
leave him his life. But the traitor 
Pagan would in no wise consent there- 
to. Then said he to him, that if he 
would give him his life, he would give 
him as much gold and silver, and 
riches, as he d desire. And Bau- 
doin answered him, he would do nought 
in that sort, for he had wealth enough 
of his own, and had no need of his.— 
Then drew Baudoin a knife and struck 
him so that he killed him. And when 
the Sarrazins saw their lord dead, they 
wished to leave their ranks. But it 
was too late, for-the Flamans would 
not allow it. Then went they against 
the Sarrazins right furiously. And 
Guillaume de Gavre brought Baudoin 
into his tent to have his wounds dress- 
ed, and the Flemings held the field 
against the Sarrazins so notably, that 
the Sarrazins were conquered and fled, 
and put to sea those of them who 
could ;~—he who remained was slain. 
Thus were the Sarrazins overthrown. 
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THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERON. 


THE TEAGICAL PASSION OF MARMADUKE PAULL. 


Sm Joseru Banga, we believe, dis- 
covered Staffa—and Sir William 
Georgium Sidus. The 
heavens have been since swept b 
many telescopes, and the Highlan 
by many tourists, yet they are far 
from being exhausted, and while we 
leave all the stars to astronomers, we 
intend next summer to visit some lochs 
whose whereabouts has not been 
prated of in the Statistical Account 


of Scotland. Old Kant predict- 
ed, they say, the position of Ura- 
nus; and old Christopher predicts 


the poon of the lochs which after 
the longest day will bear his name. 
There they are, because there they 
must be—but we abstain from drop- 
ing a hint of their native region. 
me of them are arms of the sea— 
and their rock-gates will dispart like 
clouds before the prow of our yacht 
the Magna, winging her way like an 
‘albatross among innumerous isles. 
Others hold communion with the sea 
by innavigable rivers, or are ignorant 
of the existence of that restless ser- 
t; and down upon them we shall 
drop in our Balloon. It is delightful 
to know that there is still a Terra 
Incogniia, and that too so near at 
hand, where the hammer of geologist 
never scared the eagle on his cliff, nor 
woodman’s axe disturbed the cushat 
in her grove, and none but her own 
echoes have been heard by the ear of 
inviolated Nature. 

We remember the time when we 
could rd with something of this 
same feeling the whole Highlands— 
when ay were known, and that ob- 
scurely, but to their own inhabitants 
—-the Children of the Mist. Highland 
regiments, 


“ All plaided and plumed in their tartan 
array,” 


showed the Lowlands that the Mist 
had a noble progeny ; but the “ cloud- 
capt towers and gorgeous palaces,” 
where He held his court, viewed from 
afar, sufficed for imagination, and we 
left the seasons to reign unseen by our 
bodily eyes among their hills of storm. 


The Land of Mist was a land of mys- 
tery ; and in a Lowland party, he had 
the privilege of an adventurous tra- 
veller ; who had seen, in their native 
element, a golden eagle or a reddeer. 
Pennant, on his return from the Find- 
horn, was an object of equal wonder- 
ment with Mungo Park trom the Ni- 

r. And ’tis well known that am 
imaginative widow lady would fain 
have married him, for 


* She loved him for the dangers he had past, 
And he loved her that she did pity him.” 


For a many years after that 
darling pilgrimage, danger and fear 
still continued to brood over the dim- 
discovered region. It was supposed 
that summer snowed there as stre- 
nuously as winter—and that, strictly 

ing, there was but one season in 

e year. For what indeed was the: 
use of autumn where there could be 
no fall of the leaf, and where crops 
there were none; while the very no- 
tion of spring was ridiculous among 
bare stones and rocks. 

The language too of the natives, as 
it was called—and surely they “ had 
strange powers of speech”—heard 
in the Lowlands, gave rise to alarm- 
ing suspicions—among the rest that of 
Cannibalism. The better informed 
in vain asserted that the Celts lived 
on fish, chiefly herrings; but such 
voices were drowned in that of the 
multitude, who devoutly believed that 
they acted towards each other like 
Duncan’s horses, as described by 
Shakspeare in the bloody tragedy of 
Macbeth. 

The Highland climate and charac- 
ter thus lay long under a cloud. But 
justice begen to be done to both, by 
the gradual introduction of wheeled 
carriages and breeches. Gigs mul- 
tiplied and kilts decreased; Low- 
landers saw with their own eyes na- 
tives clothed in some measure like 
themselves ; occasional inns even were 
— ay Sines scarce- 
ly be expected to keep out the gusts 
of wind and the lashes of rain, did 
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nevertheless weatherfend the weather- 
beund; and the mutton-hams did 
“not imitate humanity soabominably” 
as to justify suspicion of “stran 

A new light broke upon the 
strangers, and in it they saw with an 
agreeable surprise that the natives, 
“far in a wild, unknown to public 
view,” must have been civilizing them- 
selves, perhaps for centuries, for lo! 
a kirk, and list— 


“The voice of psalma, the simple song of 
praise.” 


And rude though it be, the region is 
most beautiful. True, there are but 
few trees—for time has stamped them 
into the mosses—and there they lie 
buried—in hundreds and thousands— 
like black pillars of temples over- 
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oyes of ours—Malvina’s selfis but the 
shadow of a shade—the dream of a 
d her unsubstantial form 


ge will not for us assemble and settle 


even for a moment into its uncertain 
lineaments among the animated com- 
panies of clouds. But the visions of 
that greater bard, they are distinct— 
pable as life itself; they can en. 
ure the day-light—they are what 
they seem—tide and time may dislimn 
them not—and to the eyes of each suc- 
cessive generation they will be the 
same as the outlines of the mountains 
in the sky, and the steadfast scenery 
on their sides, characteristic for ever 
of the Alps of Albyn. 
Yet why will not the admirers of 
y his creations in a more 


thrown by forgotten earthquakes. judicious spirit? Even his creations 
ive—and 


But some survi those pines 
seem coeval pisa a — of the 
cliffs. Copeew make very gar- 
dens of the humbler hills enclosing 
emerald meadows, and saw ye ever 
such a mountain, as “ it gleams a pur- 
ple amethyst ?” 

But a truce with description—for 
we are givi — 
the — of the spirit of discovery 
in the ighlands. Lord bless the Low- 
lands, how they love them now! Lord 
bless the Highlands, how they love us 
in return ! And Lord bless merry Eug- 
land, how she loves the “ Heelans!” 
Her daughters delight to wear the 
tartan—and in their white throats the 
Gaelic gurgles with “a music sweeter 
than its own.” And who thus illumin- 
ed the land with Rainbows? Who 
but our Micuty Minstret—from 
Loch Catrine to Cape Wrath. 'Tis 
now the Land of Poetry and Ro- 
mance—but their light is the light of 
truth—“ unborrowed from the Sun”— 
and in its effulgence the Past reap- 

powerful as the Present, and 

old and i fresh and fair, as 
it burst or bloomed into being, the 
« very form and pressure” of the cha- 
racter of the Olden Time! Death and 
Oblivion had their reign ; now Life and 
Memory have theirs; Persons die— 
Impersonations live forever ;—flesh is 
like that is cut down and withers; 
eelings, Thoughts, Virtues, Actions, 
deep,” and re-insouled, as well as re- 
embodied, Genius shows that they are 
immortal. Breathe not a word—if you 
love us—against the ghosts of Ossian. 
Seldom, alas! will they visit these sad 


imagination recalls from the “vasty be 


are not all in all to the lovers of na- 
ture, visiting the Highlands. With 
book in heart, not in hand, should 
they wander through those regions; 
nor should the manual be their works 
of any one poet, however great, to the 
exclusion of all other inspirations, 
Has nature no power over them, but 
what he has given her? Shall she not 
have from their hearts her own wor- 
ship? Can no Loch charm if by him 
unsung ? No isle be lovely but where, 
at the touch of his wand, arose fairy 
power, or silver palace? No tradition 
enchain if he has not forged or fitted 
the fetters? Must fancy, no longer 
free, obey at all times his bidding, and 
follow the heels even of a magician 1 
Imagination fold her own wings, and 
be satisfied to sit between the wings 
of his as he soars ? Kings are not des- 
— should subjects be slaves. 

one can understand, or feel his crea- 
tions, who not according to their pow- 
ers study man and nature for them- 
selves ; and that too, among the peo- 
ple and their habitations, whom he 
described in the fullness of knowledge 
and love. Without much of the same 
knowledge and the same love, they 
may deceive themselves indeed into a 
vain belief that they enjoy his portrai- 
tures, and thoy may talk with enthu- 
siasm of their felicities ; but to all such, 
Scott must be a mere versifier, not 
what he is, a great poet. Let the truth 
spoken, more in sorrow than in 
anger. The Highlandsare infested by 
such an tee FF worshippers of 
Nature and the Lady of the Lake. 
Nor till he ceases to be the fashion— 
and Heaven speed the time—will the 
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places his genius has consecrated, 
adorned or ennobled, be left to the true 
lovers of nature, and of the dwellers 
there whether in the flesh or in the spi- 
rit, free for the enjoyment of all those 
delightful or elevating associations 
with which his wonderful genius has so 
oclthed them that they are felt to com- 

the very mountains, glens, lochs, 
and castles by which they were thein- 
selves inspired into the creative mind 
that has secured them in imperishable 
words. 

If we have not now spoken so well 
about the Highlands of Scotland as is 
our wont—though we hope that is not 
the case—you must make allowances 
for us, for all the while the Highlands 
of England—Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire and Cumberland—were glim- 
mering and glooming in the back- 
ground of our imagination, and would 
not disappear, even though we shut 
our eyes, covered them with our hands, 
and bowed down our forehead on our 
desk. Windermere came winding down 
along upon us in all her glory, from her 
highest mountains to her humblest 
hills, with all her auxiliary halls, ham- 
lets, villages, gardens, groves, woods, 
meadows, plains, fields, nests, nooks, 
and corners—towers, cliffs and castles 
in the sky—nor would her fleets and 
squadrons lie at anchor in the bays, but 
soon as the west wind blew his trum- 

t, and the catspaws bagan to gain- 

l, with outspread oars came rushin 
from her eyric the famous Osprey, an 
as she beat to windward, near Lady- 
Isle by signal gathered her glad com- 
peers, till all at once there was got u 
a regatta for Christopher North—an 
and the Quecn of Lakes exulted on 
her bosom to bear a hundred sail ! 

The Lake ts! aye, their day is 
come. The lakes are worthy of the 

and the poets of the lakes. That 

ts should love and live among 
akes, once seemed most absurd to cri- 
tics whose domiciles were on the Nor- 
Loch, in which there was not sufficient 
water for a tolerable quagmire. Edin- 
burgh Castle is a noble rock—so are 
the Salisbury Craigs noble craigs— 
Arthur’s Seat a noble lion couchant, 
who, were he to leap down on Auld 
Reekie, would break her back-bone 
. and bury her in the Cowgate. But place 
them by Pavey-ask, or Red-scaur, or 
the glamour of Glaramara, and they 
would look about as magnificient as 
an upset pack of cards. Who, pray, 
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are the Nor-Loch poets ? Not the Min- 
strel—he holds by the tenure of the 
Tweed. Not Campbell— he heard in 
dreams the music of the Clyde.” Not 
Joanna Baillie—her inspiration was 
nursed on the Calder’s silvan banks 
and the moors of Strathaven. Stream- 
loving Coila nurtured Burns—and the 
Shepherd’s grave is close tothe cot in 
which he was born—within hearing of 
the Ettrick’s mounful voice on its way 
to meet the Yarrow. Skiddaw over- 
shaddows, and Greta freshens the pow- 
er of him who framed, 


“Of Thalaba, the wild and wondrous 
song ;”’ i 


the woods, mountains, and waters of 
Rydal imparadise the abode of the 
wisest of nature’s bards, with whom 
poetry is religion. And where was he 
ever so happy, as in that region, who 
created “ Christabelle,” “ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly ;” and sent the “ Auncient 
Mariner,” on the wildest of all voyag- 
ings, and brought him back with the 
curse of his crime, and the g i 

of all crews ! 

We remember the time when Words- 
worth was an o man. The world 
knew not of him—nor would listen to 
his voice. 

“Now are his brows bound with victorious 
wreaths ;” 


and none so rich as not to do him ho- 
mage. That beautiful and glorious re- 
gion is hisown by divine right. Nature 

ve it to him—there he was born, has 
ived, will die, and be buried in Grass- 
mere churchyard—*the Churchyard 
among the Mountains’—of whose 
sanctities—never to decay—he has 
sung such high and holy strains, that 
on the Sabbath the Christian may 
read them unreproved after or before 
his Bible. Of all poets that ever lived 
he has ‘been at once the most truth- 
ful and the most idolizing ; external 
nature from him has received a soul, 
and becomes our teacher; while he 
has so filled our minds with images 
from her, that — mood finds 
some fine affinities there, and* thus 
we all hang for substance and de- 
light on the bosom of our mighty 

other. We believe that there are 
many who have an eye for nature, 
and even a sense of the beautiful, with- 
out any very profound feeling ; and to 
them worth’s finest descriptive 
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passages seem often languid or dif- 
and not to present to their eyes 
a distinct picture. Perhaps some- 
times th s objection may be just; but 
to paint to the eye is easier than to 
the imagination —and Wordsworth, 
faking it for granted that his readers 
can see and hear,desires to make them 
feel and understand ; of his pupil it 
must net be said 


“u A primoee by the rivers brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nething more ;” 


the poet gives the something more 
till we starte at the disclosure as at a 
lovely apparition—yet an apparition of 
beauty not foreign to the flower, but 
exhaling from its petals, which till 
that moment seemed to us but an or- 
dinary bunch of leaves. In those lines 
is a humbler example of how recondite 
may be the spirit of beauty in any 
most familiar thing belonging to the 
kingdom of uature; one higher far— 
but of the same kind—is couched in 
two immortal verses— 


«To me the humblest flower that blows 


can give 
Thoughts that too often lie too deep for 
tears.” 


But we must not permit ourselves to 
be run away with either by Words- 
worth or Windermere. And now— 
risum teneatis amici — prepare for a 
fall—we are going to say a word or 
two about Ourselves. We at once 
give up our verses—if you are disposed 
go to treat them—to your indifference 
or contempt. Thank heayen! they 
never have been much read—far less 
popular ; nor could we any more than 
you recite a dozen of them in the 
order in which they stand in print, 
were you to give us a crown. But 
we are in moderation proud of our 
prose, and humbly think we have 
painted some landscapes and sea-skips 
too, in words that ought not to be des- 
troyed. Our prose was not, a few 
years ago, in good repute, and we 
could not but smile at hearing it called 
turgid, inflated, bombastic, and the like; 
for we knew it was nosuch thing, but 
“instinct with spirit.” It was said to 
be as bad as Ossian’s Poem’s or Her- 
vey’s Meditations—and that too b 
Cockneys who had not courage to wal 
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by themselves either in the Highlands 
or a suburban churchyard—and visited 
in twos and threes the tombstones of 
Pere la Chaise. Ossian’s Poems are 
written in very fine prose, for M’Pher- 
son was a man of genius. But our 
prose has nothing in common with 
his; and that will be conspicuously 
shown in our articles on his Ossian— 
now preparing in our brain as so 
many far Letter have for years been 
preparing in the brain of our dear 
and distant friend, Hurtley Coleridge. 
Our prose, when at its best, we should 
rather compare with Milton’s, or Sir 
Thomas Brown’s, or Jeremy Taylor’ 
or Burke’s, or Chateaubriand’s, though 
it is original and truly our own. e 
defy you to turn the best blank verse 
into it—But we could with ease turn 
it into the best blank verse. However, 
we — it to blank verse, and it is 
preferable ; for though blank verse is 
werful in its pauses, there is not in 
ilton or Wordsworth one sentence 
half as long as many a one of ourg 
nor therefore half as musical. Yos 
may smile, but it is true. Both have 
been fettered—we have been free 
Only in such prose as ours can th 
heart pour forth its effusions like a 
strong spring discharging ever somany 
llons in a minute, either into pipes 
that conduct it through some great 
Metropolitan city, or into a water 
course that soon becomes a rivulet, 
then a stream, then a river, then z 
lake, and then a sea. Would Fancy 
luxuriate? Then let her expand wings 
of prose. In verse, however irregular 
her flight is lime-twigged, and she 
soon takes to hopping on the ground. 
Would Imagination dive? t the 
bell in which she sinks be constructed 
on the prose principle, and deeper 
than ever plummet sunk, it will startle 
monsters at the roots of the coral 
caves, yet be impervious to the strokes 
of the most tremendous of tails. Would 
she soar? In'a_ prose balloon she 
seeks the stars. There is room and 
ve of ascension for any quantity of 
allast—fling it out—and up she goes, 
up, up, up—let some gas escape and she 
descends far more gingerly than, Mrs. 
Graham and his Serene Highness ; the 
grapnel catches a style, and she steps 
“like a dreadless angel unpursued” 
once more upon ierra firma, and may 
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then cclebrate her aerial voyage, if 
she choose, in an Ode which will be 
sure near the end to rise into prose. 

Prose, we believe, is destined to 
drive what is called Poetry out of the 
world. Here isa fair challenge. Let 
any Poet send us a poem of five-hun- 
dred lines—blunks or not—on any sub- 
ject ; and we shall write on that subject 
a passage of the same number of words 
in prose ; and the editors of the Quar- 
terly Review, New Monthly Magazine, 
and the Westminster, shall decide 
which deserves the prize. Milton was 
wofully wrong in speaking of “ prose 
or numerons verse.” Prose is a mil- 
lion times more numerous than verse. 
Then prose improves the more poe- 
tical it becomes; but verse, the mo- 
ment it becomes prosaic, goes to the 
dogs. Then, the connecting links 
between two fine ges in verse, it 
is enjoined shall be as little like verse 
as possible; nay, whole passages, cri- 
tics say, should be of that sort; and 
why, pray, not prose at once? Why 
clip the King’s English, or the Em- 

ror’s German, or the Sublime Porte’s 

urkish, into bits of dull jingle— 
pretending to be verses, merely be- 
cause of'the proper number of sylla- 
bles—some of them imprisoned per- 
haps in parentheses, where they sit 
helplessly protruding the bare soles 
of their feet, like folks, that have got 
muzzy, in the stocks ? 

Wordsworth says well, that the lan- 
guage of common people, when giving 
utterance to passionate emotions, is 
highly figurative ; and hence he con- 
cludes not so well, fit for a lyrical bal- 
lad. Their — is great, nor few 
their flowers of speech. But whoever 
heard them, but by the merest acci- 
dent, spout verses? Rhyme do they 
never—the utmost they reach is occa- 
sional blanks. But their prose! Ye 
gods! how they do talk! The washer- 
woman absolutely froths like her own 
tub; and ycu never dream of asking 
her “how she is off for soap?’ Para- 
dise Lost! The Excursion! The Task 
indeed! No man of woman born, no 
woman by man begotten, ever yet in 
his or her senses spoke like the au- 
thors of those poems. Hamlet, in his 
sublimest mood, speaks in prose— 
Lady Macbeth talks prose in her sleep 
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—and so it should be printed—«out 
damned spot” are three words of prose 
—and who that beheld Siddons wring- 
ing her hands to wash them of mur- 
der, did rot feel that they were the 
most dreadful ever extorted by re- 
morse from guilt ? 

You may begin in prose with so 
very short a sentence, that it ends al- 
most before it has fairly begun—but 
hardly so in verse—unless it be indeed 
pregnant. Thus you paint a nook in 
a field or forest, with an old dilapi- 
dated mossy wall, manifestly small seg- 
ment of a wide circle. As the season 
may be, you see some violets or prim- 
roses. They are happy in the shade 
that does not always exclude the sun- 
shine. There, too, are a few ferns taller 
than you could have well expected, 
one almost like a lady-fern—dockens 
that only on the dusty roadside can be 
called ugly, and even there ungra- 
ciously —a bramble-berry bush, of 
which the fruit, though wersh, is plea- 
sant from old remembrances—perhaps 
a hare, detected in her form by her 
dark eye, always sleepless—some ha- 
zels, if in the nutting time, so much 
the better—while from a sweet wh isper 
rather than visible branches, you are 
aware that you are on the edge of a 
wood. You have finished your study 
before you were well aware you had 
bee it—a prose sketch from the 

and of a master, which on your de- 
cease is purchased by a friend for be- 
hoof of your family, and helps to buy 
an annuity for your widow. Or you 
find yourself on a plain. Nostone- 
walls—hardly any hedges—and the 
few that are, long left to dwindle into 
wide gaps by cattle or sheep—with 
here and there fair single trees, 
birches or rowans, perhaps a pictur- 
ue old thorn not worth the 
felling, and halt-concealing crow’s or 
magpie’s nest—on knowl or mound an 
oak or a pine grove—and beyond 
it what looks like a castellated build- 
ing, but as you approach it, is seen 
to be an unaccountable crowd of soli- 
tary cliffs—while what seemed blue 
mist freshens into a tarn or lakelct, and 
you wonder you had not seen before 
the little river that is gliding by, but 
how could you, it is on its course so 
capricious, and though happy now in 
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the sunshine, has this instant come out 
of the woods, in which you may hear 
the waterfalls, and like an ingrate as it 
is, eager to forsake its birth-place, is 
hurrying as fast as its waters can car- 
ry it, away down into the low country, 
where it will lose its name and its na- 
ture, and eventually become brackish 
with the brine of the sea. Your sen- 
tences are waxing longer: but they 
are nothing to what they will be, when 
on the hillside you turn round, every 
hundred yards or so ata resting place, 
and survey the — scene below, 
thag assumes at cach halt a more com- 
prehensive character, fuller of variety 
than from its well-known elements you 
are able to comprehend—all objects 
formerly so familiar, assuming b 
cha relations to one another, s 
new aspecis, that you could swear 
you never had seen them before in all 
your born days—houses for ages em- 
bowered in trees, yet starting as if 
built for the nonce, or only by a dream 
—eren villages smoking, where half- 
an-hour the air was free from all 
speck asif above a boundless pasture— 
far off woods begin to blacken in other 
districts dimly descried—and there are 
intimations of cultivated valleys that 
belong to the lowlands, though you 
connect them with the highlands 
where now you are climbing, by the 
infinite tions along which your 
delighted eyes travel, feeding all the 
while on soft retiring beauty—till 
you are persuaded that the misty line 
nding the horizon must indeed be 
the sea; and then suddenly looking 
upwards, the mountain-top ee 
ceive is enveloped in clouds, brooding 
there as if they had brooded there for 
ever, so ponderous is their calm, but 
you care not though that summit 
should remain invisible, for a hundred 
other summits, some tipt with light 
like fire, some tinged with a beautiful 
blue glimmer, and some steeped in a 
sublime purple gloom, on all sides 
surround you as you ascend nearer the 
aky—but even there where now you 
stand, stand would you still were you 
endowed with the eagle’s wings, for 
the day is well nigh done, though af- 
ternoon at must had been suspected 
to be stealing over the solitude, and 
for the first time in your life you be- 
hold a sunset, of which the remem- 
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brance glorious as tne reality—for 
there aresights seen by every man who 
walks among mouptains that in after 
times lose not a particle of their splen- 
dor, so borne in are they within the 
penetralia of the spirit’s sanctuary— 
will go with you through whatever 
paths it may be your destiny to travel 
thither, with undiminished glory, to 
the edge of that darkness that ex- 
cludes all the visionary images of this 
earth und this life from troubling the 
re-t prepared for us all in the grave. 

That is prose; and so is this—a 
sentence beginning simply as the hay- 
maker’s song ; but that song is mute, 
and so a few moments after are its 
echoes—that so near—those so far 
away ; now you hear but many rills 
accompanying the voice of one river; 
now birds are warbling the latest 
song of the season in the woods, 
while the woods themselves are a-whis- 

r; well may po wonder that you 

d them not before, for the cattle 

ave lowing on a hundred hills, and 
yet the waterfall may be heard as if 
all were silent; far down below, on 
the meadow before the hall-like farm- 
house, is ringing, clear as silver bells, 
the laughter of imps at play, too 
young for labor; and hark! a dirge 
advances,lamenting louder and louder, 
or seems receding fainter and fainter, 
as the funeral party pace height or 
hollow, nearing the chapel, on whose 
burial-ground wall we too have been 
cheerfully sitting, as we looked on life, 
forgetful that there was death—till 
see! the bier, borne shoulder-high, is 
lowered, and now we hear but the 
voice of the old priest reading the ser- 
vice, pausing for a moment in the 
shudder sent through all assembled 
there by the hollow rumble that rati- 
fies the sentence “ dust to dust.” 

These are but mediocre specimens 
of our prose, but they are better than 
your best verse, though you are a ver- 
sifier of no mean talent. We were 
about to say, when we broke off, that 
in happier moods we hope we have 
written not altogether in vain about 
beautiful and beloved Westmoreland. 
What would you say to a complete 
Series of Pictures thereof from our 
pen, in Three Volumes? But now again 
to the Mountain DECAMERON. 


Our readers had a taste for the qua- 
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litics of Mr. Downes in our last num- 
ber, and though the world is slow to 
admire the genius of a new aspirant 
after literary fame, and will not all at 
once obey even the bidding of Maga, 
et we have had good reason to be- 
ieve that our article has been of some 
service, and that he need no longer 
vex his heart with the troubling anger 
with his lot which neglected genius 
nurses in solitude to pray upon its 
energies till it works their destruc- 
tion. 


Let Mr. Downes himself speak of 
the design of his work. 


“Its design embraces the great ‘many - 
colored life,’ not life in Wales only — 
the passions of men, not of Welshmen 
only—the ast of scenery in general, 
though chiefly that of their fine and ne- 
glected country ; and this because, in the 
opinion of those who have travelled far in 
many lands, and with an eye and mind for 
Nature, that country is not excelled in 
pictorial beauty by even the finest seenes 
such extensive travel has presented to their 
view, 

«The author will avow further, that it 
dares to deal with greatness generally—the 
moral and the pictorial—whether in the 
outer world or that inner microcosm, the 
heart of man,—whether for the eye, or the 
eye of the mind,—whether for good or for 
evil. Moreover, Wales is, most strange to 
eh very nearly unbroken ground in Eng- 
lish literature—quite such in the romantic 
department. Yet who, alive to taste or 
feeling, can look without some impulse to- 
ward the tragic—some touch of romantic 
melancholy —on its lone cataracts, its 
cloud-capt rocks—its vestiges ot departed 
greatness—its mighty wrecks of castles 
breasting stormy seas—of abbeys, erumb- 
ling in the olive.colored glooms of russet 
heights and leafy umbrage—its Carneddan, 
its ruins,and its tombs ? or who roam vacant 
through the summer valleys, with the river- 
blue and cottage-white intermingled,—with 
the universal green color of the very air 
among eo many pastoral mountains, joined 
to such portical modes of life, without 
something of lyrica] inspiration under such 
lingering reflections of a golden age ? The 
common nomenclature of its topography 
involves both poetry and historical ro- 
mance, and often even deep tragedy, like 
the sulemn conjectural whisperings from 
almost fabulous times to ours, in tho half- 
effaced, half decyphered hieroglyphical 
memorials on an age-worn tomb, or coffin- 
stone of Egypt. There is the Fynnon Wae. 
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dog (‘Bloody Well’)—the Pant y Gwaye 
(the ‘ Hollow. of i nar G Maen Ach- 
wynfan (the ‘Stone of Lamentation and 
Weeping")—the Llysan Gwaed Gwyr 
(the * Plant of the Blood of man’). What 
a terrible mystery of some dark actual tra- 
gedy of life, now buried under pleasant 
daisied fields, and mountain banks now 
echoing only bleetings and lowings, do 
these more than half unvei]l—and by a sin- 
gle name! 
s $ e * 


“I can truly assure thee that there is 
matter in abundance for rational curiosity 
left in Wales, and whut is better, strong 
vestiges of what we may surely character- 
ize as patriarchal lifo, if life as rudely sim- 
ple, yet happy, as that recorded of very 
early times may be so designated. The 
secluded Welsh breeder of sheep and tend- 
er of cattlo leads a life of solitary wildness 
truly curious to the curious in man’s nature 
—one of pastoral peace, if not pastoral 
vagrancy, that leaves little to the imagina- 
tion to ‘aul up for that of an ancient man of 
woolly wealth, or a modern one among the 
Bedouin Arabs. , 


. ‘ When you read of the picture of primi- 
tive modes of even Cambrian life being 
now wholly lost, of MacAdam and the 
schoolmaster having swept both Ignorance 
and Pastoral in their primitive character 
out of Britain, you may, I am very so 
and happy to say, suspend your belief. 
Touriste—bookmakers | mean—follow the 
routes of predecessors, and see with their 
eyes, and nothing beyond ; thence | believe 
it is that so little is known of the domestic 
lives and characters of the direct deseend- 
ants of the Britons, our fellow countrymen. 

« Persons accustomed to consider a cor- 
rupt metropolis as the chief stage of high 
adventure in the range of the stormy pas- 
sions, and a pastoral region such as Wales, 
as that of rural innocence, or minor and 
rustic offences only, wou'd feel some sur- 
prise at the character of many events oc- 
curring in the most peaceful districts 
of the mountains, Nor are wanting 
instances of a gloomy and intense charac- 
ter in many incidentally or directly divulg- 
ed at our criminal] bar, Light as is the 
Welsh calendar (to the high honor of the 
people) in the number of criminals (a maid. 
en assize, as all must remember, being no 
unfrequent occurrence in both North and 
South Wales), yet, in the dye of the crime, 
emphatically speaking, when such does 
spot this goneral fair tame of the principa- 
lity, there is a deeper shade than marks the 
average of crime in England, or wherever 
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tho many diversions of minds and hearts 
into maltiform modes of selfishness, soften 
down the moral surface of the common. 
place society into one level of wider but 
less deep depravity. Certain it is, that at 
intervals (the interim being beautifully 
void of almost all offonce), there stands, 
startling the general gentle spirit of a pas- 
tora] people, at the bar of justice, some tre- 
mendous culprit, morally grim all over in 
black and blood. The circumstances rising 
dismal to light, as each shuddering witness 
diffuses his own awed and tremulous so- 
lemnity of feeling over the whole court, 
death-silent in expectation, are of such a 
nature as transports the cultured listener’s 
mind to lands very different to the rustic 
aia of his previous ideas, to those where 
ive 


‘Souls made of fire, and children of the sun.’ 


He is astonished on recalling his thought 
to what is present, to see at the bar, on 
trial of life or death, a rustic, a mere real 
shepherd! a man whose outer life is all 
calm and monotony, bat his inward a very 
hurricane of passions. 
“Now, odd as it may be, the reading of 
e narrat.ves, involving much of these im- 
passioned traits of character, though not pre- 
sented in such horrible aspects of retribution 
as trials or executions, seems nowhere more 
interesting to me than when resorted to in 
the deep of summer twilight, and the 
vacancy of a sort of gipsy-journey in which 
the patient is now engaged. Perhaps the 
contrast pleases. I am sure that the silvan 
calm and beauty of our chosen spots where 
we pitch our tents (yea, our tents; though we 
no fortunes, nor think or fear for our 
own)—I say the glowof a June sunset, on a 
Mountain side or river dale, derives a double 
charm from such deep plunging into the abyss 
of buman hearts. Divine nature and 
Man—(who shall fill up that hiatus with a 
fitting epithet 7) —set off each other in strong- 
est relief. It is like finding, as we often do, 
among the ruins ot some abbey, yellowed by 
sunset, and rich in all the pompous yet sooth- 
ing coloring of autumn, a brambled pit, full 
toads! dangerous with snakes, and only 
verdant with the — nightshade,’ only 
flowery with the poison of the foxglove ! How 
asant, =fter spying down into its dam 
r, to look round again at the sweet mel- 





low land as the sun looks its last over 
the sheepwa ridge, and that monastic ruin 
itself gives half its charms (notwithstanding 


that ugly hbole,) with its mockery of win- 
dows, to that Placid whole! Such isa peep 
mto the heart of man in the midst of pensive 
coutemplations of nature.” 


All this is forcibly and finely said ; 
and though in — volumes the execu- 
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tion of the avthor’s design is far from 
perfect, and much of it open to even fa- 
tal objections, yet in many of his deli- 
neations of the growth and power of 
passion he has been greatly successful, 
and shown that he can awaken both 
pity and terror. We gave a full ac- 
count of the frame-work of the Moun- 
tain Decameron, and spoke with high 
praise of his extraordinary gifts as a 
painter of external nature. His pic- 
tures are truly Welch. We know not 
if he was born in the Principality, But 
he has assuredly been naturalized, and 
there is nothing about him of the alien. 
He is at home among the mountains, 
whether far inland he pitch his tent, 
or on the green shore of the Cambrian 
seas. He is no tourist whose talk is of 
inns. He cares not where he slee 
—and loves to bivouack in wands. 
under rocks, on river sidcs, or on 
moors. There is often an intensity of 
feeling in his rhapsodies that betrays 
a mind almost crazed with lonesome 
communings with the stern and savage 
aspects of nature ; and we know of no 
kind of life better fitted to make a man 
mad than that of wandering day and 
night by oneself within the melancholy 
or awful rumbling of the sea on roc 
coasts in tide or tempest. i 

“ To paint the human heart in storm 
(a moral spectacle as grand and eleva- 
ting to the soul as that of a stormy 
ocean)—to relieve its terrors and its 
gloom by the gentler touches of wo. 
man’s tenderness—of the thousand 
sweetnesses of childhond—of love, 
pity, and generosity of self-devotion— 
and great and delightful exercise of 
human sensibilities is the endeavor, at 
least, of the Mountain Decameron.” 
And a worthy endeavor it is—though 
not so new in our literature as Mr. 
Downes would seem to think from this. 
somewhnt ostentatious announcement. 
Neither can we grant him the merit of 
originality—at this time of day—“ in 
presenting poetical prose toa public 
utterly nauseating poetry.” True, he 
says, that “he pleads for no novelty 
in composition which he conceits him- 
self the inventor of, but merely a 
boné fide return to that honest, heart- 
felt, fearless tone of expression which 
distinguished our glorious old drama. 
tists—for a little indulgence to those 
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flowers, even in prose, which Jeremy 
Taylor did not deem unworthy of even 
divinity, nor Bacon disdain to strew 
even copiously over philosophy’s ru 
ged path. What eulogiums are still 
justly bestowed on the inimitable 
prose ot the former! Yet, were a 
writer to put forth to-day, prose half 
as profusely addrned with poetic fan- 
cies, would not the very panegyrists 
of the old fall foul of the modern page 
as prose run mad?” They would— 
they do; but who cares? Not he who 
can write it—such as Christopher 
North and Joseph Downes. 

But does the public utterly nauseate 
poetry? No. The worst that can be 
truly said of her is that she regards it 
with indifference. Yet not to deceive 
ourselves by attributing good or bad 
qualities to that imaginary personage, 
are there not thousands and tens of 
thousands who,at this day derive from 
poetry the greatest delight! Homer, 
and Pindar, and the Greek tragedians 
are read by many more than Mr. 
Downes supposes ; so are Spenser, and 
Shakspeare, and Milton; and so are 
the best poets of our own time. We 
agree with him in believing that the 
pursuit of wealth in commerce—the 
pseudo-philosophy of the Utilitarians 
—“the heart abandoment of 
fashion to poor and frivolous pursuits” 
—the sel fishness of party-politics—and 
with multitudes who seek no selfish 
ends, their utter inanity—do one and 
all help to “prevent all ealm and 
lucidness of intellect,” without which 
there can be no love, no knowledge of 
the higher works of imagination ; but 
there is much that is noble in the spi- 
rit of the age, nor can we believe that 
all delight in poetry is gone, while yet 
so many true poets are alive, or but 
lately dead. We should not wonder 
if the main current of thought and 
feeling in this nation were soon to 
flow again into the channels which 
within these few years have, it must 
be confessed, been left rather dry ; 
and even now were a great poet to 
appear, we cannot doubt that he would 
find audience. 

Mr. Downes has fears for himself— 
and there is something not a little af- 
fecting in these confessions. 
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“ Something, I hope, is to be alowed for 
the self-deiusions of an almost literal hermit. 
Shut up, or wandering among mountains for 
these many years past, conversing with few 
but the rudest people, I have not the advan- 
tage of literary or other refined society, to 
freshen my stagnating thoughts, or correct 
my erroneous ones; to tell me where those 
thoughts are not duly elicited. or where it 
were mere graceful to suppress them. I am 
my own adviser and my own critic, my own 
‘pensive public,’ and hence, poner ought 
to be leas severely quizzed if I become, as in 
the previous linee—my ‘own trumpeter.’ 
Nor do mouatains alone constitute my soli- 
tude, but the misfortune ef antedating old age 
byt e loss of friends. The splendid streets 
of your huge metropulis, with their immense 
throngs of people, are to some few bosom- 
aliens among them, more deeply solitary than 
mountain avenues, witb their multitude of 
trees and moving flocks. For myself, I can 
gay that the mighty ‘ hum’ of those crowde 
no more disturbs me, who neither share in 
the chase of their many interests nor swell 
the cry, than does the constant roar of the 
cataracts of my home eountry. Nordo I 
state this without a latent conceit that pos- 
sibly such a recluse, addressing auch an au- 
dience as the ‘Reading Publi.’ may be re- 
garded as acurious kind of monster. In such 
— it is natural for the unguided mind 
(especially if in old time enthusiastic) both to 
hope and despond to excess. I have however 
reached that stage of ‘ life’s poor play’ when 
a writer (and still more ifhe be a parent) has 
a darker fear than that of the critic ‘ be- 
fore his eyes’—Death. 

“The cecline of life is a sort of Calabrian 
soil, ashy as well as tremulous, and success 
and failure alike lose their intense effect under 
that eternal looking for. He can patiently 
await critical insult or injustice, who knows 
that few or none porya ot those for the 
sake of whose opinion such an insult would 
have been distressing. A prouder issue of his 
literary adveriture would perhaps not prove 
a happier one. Total failure is perhaps not 
so painful as the success that comes too late ; 
when the hearts that hoped with us, and for 
us, so long in vain, are in the earth, and the 
bitter self-mocking ‘ cui bono?’ rises involun- 
tarily from the depth of the omy survivin 
heart, in the solitary —even though crown 
beyond that heart’s hope—he feels that it ia 
not within, that pride turns for gratification, 
the social mind for bliss. 

“ To the dead, to the buried bosom-friend 
or wife, the crowned hero is still uncrowned, 
and the most popular feet still an obscure 
rhymer. What he was when that eompanion 
left him lonely on the earth, he still, and 
must be for ever and for ever. 


‘Fortunate they who do not, in their latter 
days, live and die among strangers.’ *? 


We are now close upon the fou 
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mance of which we mean to give some 
analysis and specimens. it is the 
first in Volume first; and he puts it 
forth as an “experimental sample of 
his attempts to exalt and spiritualize 
his materials by the magical illusions 
of poetry, to throw round them the 
romantic attraction of lofty sentiment 
and picturesque associations.” If he 
finds that he has reached the graces 
of poetry and the grandeur of 
sion, he says he need not despair of 
his ability tor the “ meaner portion of 
a novelist’s task”—by which he means 
the National Novel. Are there no 
national novels of that character? 
Surely there are; nor do we believe 
that between the Novel and the Ro- 
mance there is any essential distinction. 
He adds—* To explain myself, I would 
ask any one to compare tragedy under 
the hands of Lillo, and — from 
the soul of Shakspeare. The dread- 
ful fidelity of Lillo to his original, a 
dismal murder, in his “ Arden of Fe- 
versham.,” cannot be denied. Yet I 
deny that that play is tragedy, for it 
is not a poem. f truth alone deserv- 
ed the highest applause, he should 
rank above Shakspeare. But who is 
there that does not confess the more 
intense interest of the murder in Mac- 
beth and in Othello? See the effect 
of exalting a harrowing situation, by 
the diviner spirit of poetry! The 
more truly tragic that situation, the 
less can it spare eloquent passion and 
picturesque adjuncts. Without thein 
It becomes only harrowing. Were it 
not somewhat lute in life’s da , I would 
learn German, devote my whole mind 
to acquiring its graces and powers, 
and write tragedy for the rman 

. There is yet a crevice open 
for dramatic talent.” 

Macbeth and Othello are as na- 
tional as Arden of Feversham, and far 
more so; Mr. Downes speaks well 
about Lillo, but all he says has been 
said a hundred times; nor did any- 
body ever dream of comparing him 
with Shakspeare. For Heaven’s sake 
let not Mr. Downes learn German ; 
Goethe would be his ruin, nor could 
Schiller save him—but the idea is too 
rich of his acquiring the graces and 
powers of that language so as to be 
able to write T y for the German 
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But now for the Tractcat Passion 
or Marmapuxe PAULL. 

Alice Wolstencraft, the widow of 
an old man to whom she had bcen 
married when almost a child by co- 
vetous parents, after a long chronic 
ailment had withered her for years, 
and her charms, for she had been 
beautiful, were a little on the wane, 
was wedded to Marmaduke Paull, a 
very young man, with whom she was 
deeply enamored, but lived without 
hopes of a child—it being to her a 
constant “ mortification, or misery, that 
she was not to present one so loved 
with one image of himself.” But this 
grief was soon to be swallowed up in 
one all-overwhelming—for Paull, who 
had been once to sea, was seized by a 
press-gang, and Alice was ugain a wi- 
dow. “She retired directly to a wild 
and melancholy farm (her own), with- 
in the mighty shadow of the great 
Orme’s Head, to never more (as she 
said in her wild woe) be out of the 
reach of the roar and spray and uproar 
of that sea which was beating round 
her husband.” Here she became a mo- 
ther—or rather a child was found cry- 
ing in her bed; for the rumor from 
the first ran that twas no child of hers, 
but that she had bribed its poor pa- 
rents to pan with it, that she might 
bless her husband, on his hoped return, 
with the sight of “a beautiful babe, 
his imagined own,” and thus kindle 
for herself his affection into love. Ruth, 
so the child was named, grew up al- 
most to womanhood, in that most 
melancholy abode, with her supposed 
mother, who, worn out with ceaseless 
mourning, for her husband returned 
not, at last lay at the point of death. 
Her perpetual watchings, day and 
e during so many years, and the 
effect of hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick, are most impressively paint- 
ed; and there is true pathos and 
in the description of the childhood and 
maidenhood of poor Ruth, surrounded 
with mysteries and glooms. From the 
first uncared about for her own sake, 
and neglected towards the end, since 
he for whom she had been brought up 
was to return no more. 


“ A strange, dim, yet more than dreary 
remembrance hung on her mind, of her 
very first stage of memory. It was that a 
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very wretched and withered old woman 
repeatedly landed in a crazy and foul little 
boat, rowed by but one man, and hobbled 
up to her mother’s dark stone house, roofed 
with reeds or fern stalks, in the rock sha- 
dows. That whenever she followed her in 
(like a child, curious), Alice always exclud- 
ed her, and was always in tears and great 
trouble, That this tattered and fiercish old 
woman would stop on the beach to gaze in 
her infant face long together : sometimes 
made an angry groan or grunt at her, but 
once gave her a cake, and kissed and cried 
over her. And besides this, she had heard, 
or caught somehow, the unaccountable im- 

ression that she was a murderess — had 

illed a child !” 

& * + $ 


“it was nothing strange that the little 
girl should, at the earliest age, begin to 
share that despairing kind of expectation 
of the father’s return, which possessed the 
parent; and weep, when she wept for him, 
and fancy how fine a form he had when she 
so painted him to the girl grown bigger ; 
that she should learn to live in perpetual 
waiting, as it were, for him whose very 
bones, in all likelihood, had long since min- 

led with that brine, till the very despair of 
the withered wife became, in the happier 
buoyant breast of the daughter, a lively 
living hope. She would not despair,—she 
hoped a father in every sail that specked the 
background of cloud, or gleamed like a 
mighty bird of snowy plumage in the closer 
view of the green sea.” 


& = & 2 


“ Alice had been accustomed to kindle 
a beacon fire, in heavy fogs and dark wea- 
ther, on the dark greenaward hill, for the 
service of her absent husband, should he 
possibly be making homeward on that dan- 
gerous coast. ‘The child would sit or play 
by this melancholy hopeless beacon for 
hours, with which the forsaken woman 
mocked her own despair. She pursued this 
wild fancy till Ruth was grown of age to 
understand its purpose. hen the mother 

rew weary of the dream, and no longer 

usied herself with that beacon, which was 
more connected with the wildneas of despair 
than hope, the girl often lit one alone, till 
the few remote farm people began to whie- 
por of madness in both daughter and mo- 
t er, 


No place could be more fitted as a 
retreat for melancholy madness, and 
even to breed it, if that be possible, in 
an infant mind, than such wild abode : 
and though there was no absolute mad- 
ness about Ruth, then or afterwards, 
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an imagination so excitable as hers, 
dealing with a heart so tender and af- 
fections so profound, might, under tri- 
als, derange her reason, tll love should 
become reckless of life. In twenty 

ges, concluding with this extract, 

r. Downes has compressed as much 
meaning, and as many emotions, as 
will be found within the same space 
in any other work of fiction. “ Alice of 
the Broken heart,” selfish as she is 
in her misery, and neglectful or the 
duteous creature who in filial affection 
is indeed her daughter, nevertheless 
we cannot but pity; having been let 
into the secret of her character and 
her condition, ere yet she was wedded. 
to the man she so passionately loved ; 
but Ruth we take into our heart, and 
strangely sorrowful do we feel to be 
the lot of such an orphan,—less sad to 
have lost one who had never acted to 
her a mother’s part, than to lose that 
fancied image of a father, which from 
earliest childhood she had cherished 
in her soul—its only comfort. 


“ A dun-green marsh, rushy, dry, with a 
few crags peeping pate through its treeless 
nakedness, formed the foreground. One 
or two monastic ruins of ruins, the mere 
wreck of what have been picturesque relics, 
are dimly visible. Before was the open sea, 
with all its sounds, and all its waves sunken 
into one mighty moaning, and ene restless 
floor—and the sea-eky, with all its clouds 
clustering in purple but lurid pomps round 
the great sun, on the horizon’a edge. On 
one hand the pyramidal headland of the 
Great Orme’s head, on the other that of the 
Lesser Orme’s, stood like huge towers, 
reared by giants, to sentinel eternally the 
majestic pass or gorge they form of that 
marshland, with its few tomb-like colossal 
stones and prostrate ruins. The only sound 
was that immense one of the deep, made 
more awful by the reverberation of the whole 
body of the mountain of the Great Orme’s 
Head, which gave a distinct peal and roll 
in addition to the breaking thunder of the 
sea. 


“In such a naked vast of prospect, whole 
families and all their homes would hardly 
have relieved that solitude. Owarfed into 
moving figures, and their houses into bea- 
ver-huts or molehille, under that migh 
bulk and its shadow, and beside that illimi- 
table dome and its floor, they would have 
rather added to the solemnity. Much less 
did that one figure relieve it, which this eye- 
ning, placed just in apposition with the now 
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glory of the sinking son’s dilated 

globe, gave to the eye it intercepted (like 
some figured spot in its disk) the doubtful 
image of a buman form, diminished to a 
mere dust atom. Ifthe romance of the im- 
age was destroyed on approach, by the dis- 
covery that this imagined ‘ angel in the sun’ 
was no other than our Ruth, a Welsb cot- 
tage girl reclining on a knoll of rock, with 
dry sea-weed for a pillow, her raven hair 
flying in wild grace, with some touch of a 
poetic fire in that eye, albeit a humble stock- 
ing, from her mother’s few sheep’s wool, 
was crowing on the knitting-needles in her 
hand,’ which her taper fingers plied rapid- 
ly, without a moment diverting her atten- 
ton from the dim speck in the distance 
that she fancied into a sail—(yes! a fa- 
ther’s sail even yet!)—I say, whatever the 
scene lost in the illusion of romance, it 
ned in interest, actual living interest. 
tis an advantage of this general uccupe- 
tion of our Welsh housewives and child- 
ren, knitting, that it goes on mechanical- 
ly, without withdrawing the mind, or eye, 
or limbs from any other pursuit; the two 
hands only keep producing the useful com- 
modity, leaving the mothers to walk, fetch 
cows, talk, and quarrel, the young to go 
errands, to learn reading, &c., quite as if 
no stockings were on the stocks. en it is 
so clean a task ! the slender needles so bright, 
and the growing clean woollen affair so need- 


“It was on this — melancholy 
ent. — — have — 

ns siceping in cnmson along the gran 
sort of inverted arch of mighty span, formed 
by the two grea: headla that Ruth was 
aari pammoued home by a neighbor. She 
ran like a wild fawn, her stockings and part 
of her attire left on the rock slab; she ran— 
and found her mother dying; who collecting 
her little breath, addressed her with a smile, 
after away her incessant tears. Poor 
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before you! don’t both leave me pray don’t! 
oh dear! oh my heart!’ and she held her side, 
where it seemed bursting from her bosom. 

— dear girl,’ the faint woman pur- 
sued, ‘ tbough ‘ben think me unhappy in quit- 
ting life, and though folks talk of dying as 
if it were to fall asleep, and it were a dreadfal 
sleep, indeed, my dear, it’s to me nothing 
dreadful, but just like a waking. My life has 
been the sleep, God knows! My life has been 

dream, and Heaven forgive me for maki 
yours the same, poor child! but you've a li 
yet to come, I do hope; yet I'd rather see 
ou dead now than that it should he such a 
ife as it has pleased God to send me. I fear 
me it’s a crime to love as I’ve done; 1’m sure 
it has cast me down into such despair, as 
must be wicked, if we have any heart left to 
fight against it: but what can a broken heart 
do? Now I see that I should have turned my 
eyes that could'nt sleep, and my heart that 
was never at peace, and my arms that were 
ever ready to do a desperate something, oh! 
not to that deaf sea, not to that empty dia- 
tance, not to a foolish false figure on my 
brain, of my Marmaduke, my dear! rocking 
on a masthead—oh no! but to the God that 
I almost grew wroth against for dividing us! 
Oh, and was not my God merciless to me to 
give the uttermost I ever could wieh for, in 
way of passionate love, only to take it 
away directly? only to take him away ? 
Never could Í, never did I say, ‘ Blessed be 
the name of the Lord!’ Therefore perhaps 
he refused me my dear Marmaduke back to 
these arms.—But I must be short.’—Then 
she waited till the neighbor who had fetched 
Ruth was gone, and at last said, trembling 
all over—‘ My poor, poor Ruth! Yet not 
mine——” : 

“Not yours, my mother? Not your's ? 
Well-a-day! she’s mo ythering,* oh! let me 
fetch the woman back. 

“1 Stay, be quiet, child; you are now six- 
teen years old, I must not die in falsehood. 
Ah! you'll hate me and the memory of me 
now! But what’s love and what's hate to 
me, but only Marmaduke’s? I am not your 


“Ruth had rarely known the touch “of thosa.. mother 


motber-lips; and now they were blueish, and 

astly, and her eyes told that the hand of 

th was already advanced between ber and 
that parent. All return of tenderness had 
formerly been confined to the sad woman’s 
heart ; she had no more the zest, no longer 
` the active spirit of even maternal] love, enough 
alive within her to give kiss for kiss, endear- 
ment for endearment. Now she ki and 
clasped her fervently, then said : 

“<I must leave you, puor child ! I feel my- 
self going, going where l trust my Marma- 
duke ts long ago gone before me.’ 

“Oh no! my mother,’ poor Ruth broke 
forth, sobbing, ‘ he is not gone, live for him! 
live, and he will come again! We will light 
our fire again every dark nightfall. Don’t say 
he’s gone, and you are going, or I shall die 


“ Ruth rolled her eyes in bewilderment, 
through tears, turning death-pale, and mut- 
tering, ‘ Not my mother ? 

“ : fear me, my poor child! I had prayed 
to God to permit me to hold but one image of 
my Marmaduke, and he would not! I envied 
the most destitute of mothers only for that 
they were mothers! I watched the soft eyes 
of my Marmaduke, and thought how t ey 
would look at me, on —— I sh 
live again, to go mad! I shall rouse myself 
from this death, that I’m as glad of as a poor 
creature long at sea is of land, if I begin te 
remember again, to feel afresh, and flutter all 
over again. I was mad, Ruth! My longing 
to meet him with an infant, when he wrote 
to me about his coming back, drove me inte 
a scheme fur deceiving him. But never did 





* Delirious talking. 
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he come back to be deceived; but my guilt 
was the same. I began to act my plot; a 
when that other woman’s time of trouble 
came, by the aid of her nurse, we contrived 
to make it believed her child was still-porn, 
and long before its time, while the old woman 
Brought you (you were the child) and nursed 
me in my pretended lying in. This old mid- 
wife never betrayed our plot; and oh! how 
I doated on you, for nothing but the pro- 
mise your little helpless body affurded me 
of becoming all to my dear husband, which 
other wives are to theirs! I tried to dream 
awake that you was my own. How soon 
I taught you to say ‘Dad, dad? Pm sure 
I trembled at thought of losing you, so as 
never mother did. But when you grew so 
pretty and grew to prattle so, and one trick 
came after another, that I so wanted him to 
see, all came, but he never came, he never 
saw them, and one by one was forgot; when 
your little teeth showec, and you began to go 
alone, and he never watched these thin 
with me; ob then, I bogin not to care for 
you, poor darling! for then I cared for no- 
thing; ard 80, you know, you’ ve grown, and 
grown to a great girl, a Ta ha! ha! 

a! yes, ‘re a fine woman-figure now; 
and — I? An old withered one, a 
wicked one! But what matters? he’ll never 
see me 80, God wouldn’t let him be deceived ; 
God punished me, for never, never, never 
more did Marmaduke come back. But mind, 
I charge you, Ruth, I implore it, my dear, if 
he do come back, don’t tell him, don't make 
me out a liar to him? Swear you won’t ex- 
pose me! Let him pity me, let him come 
and plant my grave! Oh, Ruth!’ 

“sf swear I never will, my dear, dear 
mother!’ Ruth sobbed distractedly. With 
one finger raised towards Heaven, and the 
poor girl’s face on her panting bosom, Alice 
sunk back ; and when Ruth, alarmed, reised 
her tearful face to answer her more audibly, 
the dreadful eyes were fixed upon hers, never 
to be veiled by those moveless lids again, but 
by another's hand.” 


It was formerly a Welsh custom, to 
bring out the straw which might have 
formed part of the bed-furniture of a 

rson who had died, and set it on fire 

ore the door of the house—a signal 
of death. This was done by the per- 
son who had performed the last duties 
to Alige—the night was dark and 
stormy—and that solemn but feeble 
beacon might be seen by any eyesthat 
chanced to turn from land or from sea 
towards the foot of the Orme’s Head 
Mountain. 


“The wild imaginative character which 
her mode of life had formed in the solitary 
girl, Rath gave impulse to her nerves, and a 
spirit bold eyond the weakness of her sex 
and age, on exciting occasions. She entreat- 
ed to be the sole watcher by her lost pro- 
tector. The howling and rising wind almost 


extinguished the two rushes, dipped in grease, 


[Jam 


which, fixed each in the smal! iron vice used 


nd to bear them about, stood on each side of the 


sheeted corpse ; the cottage shook violently, 
the echoes of the tremendous fals of the 
broad eea’s sweep lashing the rocky beach on 
the seaward ride of the Great Orme, were 
like thunder-claps run into one another, and 
the real thunder of the sky (shut up by clouds 
as by mighty folding-doors hung with mourn- 
ing) already came poaning from the distance, 
and the blueness of the lightning made itself 
seen within the room, spite of the light witb- 
in ; yet Ruth persevered in her desi-e to watch 
alone, to have that last sad office all her own, 
and the women retired to rest, not in. the 
house, but according to common usage even 
at this day with the farmers’ servants in re- 
tired pastoral dietricta, in summer at least, to 
a night’s rest in the straw of the cow-houses 
all the older farm-huuses accommodating 
their cattle under the same roof with the fam- 
ily, only divided by a wall of rough stones. 

: dead of night was now on the 
world, or rather, in sach solitude, on two 
mountains, their donble-figured blackness 
frowning out sudden in the quiver of light- 
ning, with its ghastly day of a moment; a 
sea running mountain high; a sea-lashed 
dismal beach; and an upward cataract of 
spray, that mounted half-way up the face of 
the Orme's Head precipice next the waves, 
and volatile as it had flown up on the wind’s 
wing, of steady force, as it blew a settled hur- 
ricane, in falling thundered like whole waves 
that had ridden air and broken against that 
wall of crags, rather than the mere foam of 
that wave’s raging. The stir and uproar of 
the elements without strangely contrasted 
with the everlasting peace and the never-to- 
be-broken silence of the mortality within. 
That form, so lately agitated as those ele- 
ments, so lately, even to the last, trembling 
with the last convulsions of the most power- 
ful of the passions, the earthquake of the 
heart—now lay still as a summer night; 
when acarce ae moth is heard flitting, a 
shape frightfully hinting its nature, by pro- 
Jecting features of face and limb, beneath a 
sheet, the necessary veil between its meta- 
morphosed self and its, so recently, fellow- 
beings,—a perishing image of clay; and all 
those elements of being,—those hopes, fears, 
wraths, regres, dotings, jealousies, whieh 
had raged within that little vault of a bosom, 
as do thunder, lightning, wind, end hail, in 
that of onr visible heaven—all, all sunken into 
Peace, and no more left of the yearnings, the 
rapid outstretchings ot the busy spirit, than 
remains of its eager insect-hunting, and its 
flight outstripping our sight, to the winter- 
stricken bat, when it steals away to a ruin- 
ous tomb, damp cleft in reck, or the depth of 
some dungeon in a tower's ruin, and there 
hangs, with hundreds more of its ra 
su stricken, a dull mass to be handi 
without their feeling the hand, not a wing 
stirred of so many swift ones, a mere black 
appendage to such vault ! 


“Ruth, full of awful and sad thoughts, 
thus ruminated :—‘ And I shall be some 
time—I care not were it now—like this 
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dear, solemn—something—Oh, is it possi- 
ble? is this not my mother’s corpse ?— 
yes, I will call t so—like you, my mother, 
as now you are. Why should I fear to raise 
the sheet? She loved me, as well as her 
r distracted heart could love any thing, 
* soul! she never hurt me while liviny— 
why now ?— Yet i fear. Like what you are 
I shalt bc—shall I ever be like what you 
have been? Qh, I can feel what you 
have felt, even by what I, a foolish child, 
feel towards a father I never knew. Ah, my 
God! what a new world | have come into 
since this mornine’s sun roseonme! My 
dear father beyond that sea is not my father 
—l’ve been dreaming of a stranger! Dve 
watched and wept, and lit up my little 
watch-fire, and thrown my silly arms in my 
‘sleep, and dreamed I was sleeping on his 
bosom, and he’s not my father? He is not? 
Who is not?) Oh mother, mother, you've 
made my mind like this storm, and left me 
alone, directly! Why do | say ‘ Mother ?' 
What a confusion! I have no fear of storm, 
or your poor pale death-look, or any thing, 
for I wish I were like you !—How ithowls! 
Was that the wind 7?’ 


“It was not the wind. She approached 
the case :.ent, and screamed at sight of a 
human fauce, very pale, laid close to the 
panes, and then two hands, lain open ail 
about them, as if one groping in blindness. 
It was a shipwrecked man, who, havin by 
miracle saved himself by scrambling along 
aledge of the rocks, in the retrocession of 
the waves, and clinging, during their as- 
sault, bad groped his way round to the land 
side of the Great Urme’s Head, and directed 
perhaps by voices to the house of death, was 
now seeiing the entrance. After her first 
surprise, Ruth did not forget her nature so 
farasto delay the dues of hospitality towards 
the drenched, exhausted man, violently as 
her heart beat and her limbs trembled. She 
opened the door, but the wrecked man was 
turning the contrary way, and she found that 
be was blind, in addition to his other cala- 
mities, Weatherbeaten, with hands wound- 
ed and bleeding with thesbarp rocks he had 
held by, and his face smeared with the blood 
his hands had left there in throwing back 
his black hair, that flew over his face in pra . 
fasion, blown by tbe wind: his voice shrill 
and piteous; his whole sppearance was 
terrific as a spectre, and his feeble groping 
in darkness, added to its pileous horror. 
Ruth shuddered at taking his hand as 
humanity prompted, yet, ooking in his 
face, was surprised to catch a glimpse of 
two of the finest eyes that ever rolled, 
notwithstanding their loss of sight. Light- 
ning had so far paralysed the optic nerve, 
as to nearly destroy its function, without 
destroying that mysterious power in the 
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organ, by which it converses with other 
eyes, in the universal language peculiar 
to the human eye. She led him by his clay- 
like hand to the fire, proposing to there 
leave hun while she roused the women in 
the cow-house, when a dreadful embarrass- 
ment detained her, about explaining to 
him the melancholy task she was engaged 
in, for the apartment was small, and with 
his groping to the least distance he would 
peip the dead. She told him distracted- 
y the situation, and ran to call up the 
women, 


“And there lay that inpassioned, 
long- agitated being who had dreamed 
and groaned out life {a cold automaton 
with breath) for the sake of that dear one, 
Dow, in that extraordinary moment, by such 
awful coincidence, returned to her clay, not 
to her, not her warm heart leaping towards 
him, cor het arms that would have so grasp- 
ed him! She lay, and not a puise stirred 
at his presence, not a hand was extended to 
his helplessness, as he felt about, nor one 
sigh was left for the dear, dearest Marma- 
duke, the long-lost husband, shivering and 
bleeding, a shipwrecked man, and the hea- 
ven and the earth blotted to him, for ever ! 
Such are human hopes, passions, prospects, 
and such and so terrific in its change, 
is death! He was returned, but only as 
earth was opening fur the white «ehes that 
alone remained of so mighty a flainte, as had 
Consumed a heart, and made it dust before 
it ceased to palpitate. antedating the work 
of death itself.” 


The beacon formed of the death-bed 
of Alice of the Broken Heart, had ef- 
fected the purpose for which she had 
for so many years kindled fires in vain. 
The seamen of the vessel which Mar- 
maduke was on board, were led by that 
light to make for the bay between the 
— — ery au missing it 
through the fury of the gale, they drove 
on the Head itself. = : 

Marmaduke’s joy on finding be has 
a daughter is profound—and his pa- 
rental love for her is not less but 

ter, because he cannot see the 
eatures of her face, for “lightning 
had so far pare yord the optic nerve as 
to nearly estroy its function, without 
destroying that ——— power in 
the organ by which it converses with 
other eyes, in the universal language 
peculiar to the human.” The shock 
and melancholy of the death and burial 
of his wife, under circumstances at 
once so wonderful and so affecting, 
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had caused a long and dangerous ill- 
ness, during which he was attended by 
Ruth. “Nothing could have soothed 
that poignant agony so speedily, but 
the constant watch, and the soft weep- 
ing tears and tender heart of the being 
who stepped in to fill the blank void 
in his afiecison ; that novelty of sweet 
relation — daughter — above all the 
daughter as he believed, of that 
lost dear triend whom he missed with 
more of a filial than conjugal pain of 
affection.” The desire of a daughter 
had been strong in his heart from the 
first ; and he soon resolved to abandon 
the melancholy house of the Orme’s 
Head promontory, and having done so, 
obtained the very farm-house in which 
he was born, beside the river — 
in the pastoral, rich, and romantic vale 
ot that name; nor could such loss of 
sight as his obliterate its charms from 
his memory—and thus Marmaduke 
Paull was contented with his lot, and 
grateful to Providence. 

But alas! for poor Ruth. An ideal 
father had all her life long been the 
object of her devout and rev:-rential 
love; and now that she had found a 
real — as Marmaduke Paull be- 
lieved Mmself to be, not à drop of his 
blood was in her veins—not a drop of 
her blood who had been his wife. 
“ While she looked at this object as 
one come back from the dead, and re- 
called the long portion of her little 
life, throughout which he had been to 
her as some gracious being of some 
unknown state of existence, to be re- 
verenced and mourned, rather than 
expected, she felt a confusing contrast 
between that venerated shadow and 
the actual person of a father,—that, 
spirituali by distance, and almost 
certain death, this a palpable bless- 
ing, a smiling, conversing tender, 
helpmate (for time and familiarized to 
him the horror of blindness, and light 
was not quite shut out), who made her 
feel, for the first time, her womanhood 
—her own capability of pleasing and 
of being pleased—which the dismal 
taciturnity of luve-melancholy in her 
former ill-fated companion had never 
elicited. She could not help often 
wishing that her dream of the parent 

ure, vague as it was, had been less 
violently broken—that Marmaduke 
had been older, even sterner, less in- 
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clined to be gentle to her gentleness, 
ian almost submissive to her childish 
w n 

And thus Ruth loves—is in love— 
with Marmaduke Paull—but for his 
sake would desire to live on his virgin 
daughter still; nor ever shall the se- 
cret which she had sworn to keep at 
the death-bed of “ Alice of the Bro- 
ken Heart,” be suffered to escape her 
lips—if it be muttered not in the deli- 
rium of dreams. Marmaduke was in- 
deed old enough to have been her 
father; but he had married Alice 
when he was but a boy, and in spite 
“of all the disastrous chances which 
his youth suffered,” he was in the 
prime and strength of manhood, 
“gentle of eye, pensive, sensible, of 
noble forehead and presence, a strong 
mind and feeling heart.” On her 
blind father’s knee she sat—round 
his neck at his bidding she wreath- 
ed her arms—kissed his lips many 
a time and oft—and lay like a 
child in his bosom. To such a fa- 
ther “so kind and so forlorn,” what 
affection did she not owe, what duty 
was it not the holy impulse of her pure 
spirit to perform? And she was his 
daughter still—for pure of all passion 
was she in her whitest innocence—and 
how could she have the heart to hurt 
by coldness, which to him would have 
seemed so very cruel, the noble being 
who had received her into his heart of 
hearts? The situation is strange in- 
deed, and almost too distressful ; but 
Mr. Downes has conducted the story of 
her sinless love with that unerring de- 
licacy, which knowledge of human na- 
ture in its patie state inspircs, and so 
far from there being any thing repul- 
sive in the picture of her filial endear- 
ments—fatal as they became—Corde- 
lia’s self is not a holier daughter than 
Ruth ;—but how fares it with her father 
—and why is the tale entitled * The 
Tragical Passion of Mirmaduke 
Paull ? 

Marmaduke had never loved Alice 
as a happy husband loves his wife. 
He had married her because she was 
dying of love for him, and Alice herself 
knew that she had his affection, and 
no more—and thence her “ pious 
fraud,” by which she hoped without 
injury to any body, to make him love 
the mother for the sake of her and his 
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child. For eighteen years or more, 
he knew not that a child had been born 
unto him, or what it was to have a fa- 
ther’s heart. All in a moment he 
found a full-grown daughter in his 
arms, to him the most blessed of God's 
creatures ; and blind as he was, for he 
had but a glimmer of sight, he knew 
that she was also one of the most beauti- 
ful, and in the sound of her voice there 
was to his ear music angelical and 
born in heaven. And must the tine 
come when that ministering and guar- 
dian angel will leave him to his blind- 
ness, be no more the daughter alone 
—holiest of all holy names—but a 
wife! Caring little for her father— 
Jor how then could she care much— 
inhabiting another house—watching 
not in her bed to hear through the 
thin. partition of her blind father— 
often restless as sailors are who go 
no more to sea—had composed him- 
self to sleep. Then life indeed would 
be worse than worthless, and welcome 
the sleep of the grave. 

It had so happened that the only 

outhful companion of Ruth had been 

illiam Paull, a nephew of Marma- 
duke’s and like him a sailor. They 
were such lovers as a boy and girl are 
wont to be when so placed, and it was 
taken for granted by the neighbors 
that in good time they would be man 
and wife. William was a fine manl 
spirited lad, and loved Ruth with all 
his heart and all his soul ; but her love 
for him was but that of a sister, for 
her imagination had been so entirely 
filled with dreams and visions of her 
father’s return, and her life one of 
such trouble and desolation, that there 
had been no room in her breast for 
any strong emotion towards any other 
object ; and of such love as William 
sometimes spoke of she knew nothing 
but the name. Now she knew that 
sho loved Marmaduke far more dearly 
and profoundly than William—yet as 
a daughter still—only as a daughter— 
end her feelings are thus described. 


“For some time this’ affectionate girl's 
heart, in which the love and longing of a 
daughter towards a visionary father had 
wrought so long its singular effect, sunk, 
as it were, intoan intoxicated sleep. The 
power ofeelf-delusion was never more man. 
fested. She indulged a waking dream, 
strong as reality, that this was her actual 
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father. She hardly indulged one thought 
tomardi * unknown real authors of hee 
ing, still regarding even her, whe dyi 
diselaimed her, as hor mother. While thes 
strong fancy remained, the change in her- 
self was even extremely striking. That 
dreamy, listless, over-sensitive look and 
whole manner, which allied the wild-drees. 
ed, self-dependent, solitary girl of the 
Orme’s Head downs and rocks to the cha- 
racters of romance, as now changed into 
the more natural, if more homely charao. 
ter of a happy, healthy, though delicate 
farmer's daughter, who, instead of lying 
on sea-weed and rock, rolling those ex- 
pressive eyes round a dim horizon of hazy 
sea, in search of a visionary father’s sail, 
now cast them round a gentler home-hori- 
zon of sheep walk, to view the flocks white. 
ning there (the new property of Marma- 
duke), or seated on her humble milking 
stool, in some recess of those grean mea. 
dows on the Conwy’s side, where the 
evening sun’s low beams slept sweetly, 
would milk as many owes as the stoutest, 
while the blind man, aitting on some oak 
root, thickly moseed, or a bank of the rocky 
brook that came down foaming into the 
Conwy, would amase her by relating the 
modes of farminglife, and of daisy eon. 
ing in distant lands. 

“It was during this strange but happy 
forgetfulness on her part, that the visit of 
her handsome cousin William grew fre- 
quent, his attentions of s kind not te be 
misunderstood, the talk of his sister Sophy 
explicitly tending to the view of courtsh 
on his part—and not leng after that a su 
den and total change came over her 
thought and feeling on the subject of her 
strange éituation. The — of tell- 
ing the truth to Marmaduke, and the pain 
of so doing, grew hourly upon her. Her 
cheek would burn with blushes, not such 
as she had been used te feel, whenever his 
parental fondness urged him to the pure, 
fond endearments of a father. Her eyes 
would shrink down from his IPU ones, 
and remain fixed on the ground in an inno. 
cent shame for the deceit it seemed almost 
her doom to practise, on one so fond, so 
helpless, so mach needing a daughter, so 
likely to feel acutely the bitter — 
ment of having a darling hope and feeling, 
for which ho had ved to resign all 
others, at so early a of life, thus 
harshly and eternally baffled and rooted 
out of his besom! He had said to his own 
heart ‘I will live only for this sweet daugh. 
ter—she shall be to me, friend, helpmate,— 
wife, moarner—everything ! for her I will 
live and die a widower! No hand but 
Rath’s shall lead me; no hand but Ruth’s 
be about my death-bed; or close these eyes, 
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or plant my gravo! She could il] bear to 
break this dream by saying, ‘you have no 
daughter.’ She began to loath food, lose 
sleep, cheerfulness, color, under this press. 
ing occasion. for divulging a secret that 
had grown by concealment only more 
grievous to be divulged. And her temper 
ehanged.” 


Ruth often thinks of her whom till 
her death-hour she had thought her 
mother, and whom, all for her love 
for Marmaduke, pitying neighbors 
had called “Alice of the Broken 
Heart.” Her bones could not lie still 
in the grave, were some whisper heard 
there by the dead, that the orphan on 
whom that oath had been imposed, 
loved her Marmaduke, and was en- 
joying his presence in the light of da 
and the sunshine of heaven. Rut 
felt as if her love were a wrong to the 
dead—and an angry ghost haunted 
her sleep. She tells Marmaduke her 
dream. 


«Oh! Ihave had such a dream! Ruth 
said one morning, on meeting her fatherly 
protector, at the farmhouse door, just as the 
sun was rising, and the soft, dim, blue haze 
of the parting summer night, was seen 
curling like a steam, all along the course 
of the Conwy river, and growing all alight 
with the horizontal beams from across the 
grand expanse of sea, and all was still 
throughout the river-side, dales, copses, and 
flowery recesses between the whitening 
rocks. ‘I saw poor dear Alice.’ 

«. Your mother?’ he interrupted her. 
¢ Aye, my mother—I saw her lying as she 
Jay that dreadful night you came home— 
(blessed night for that, as it was)—I 
thought as [ stood looking at her solemn 
face, through my teers, and was stooping 
to kiss those poor lips, so shockingly 
formal, they came a little apart, and a 
slow smile seemed coming—buot oh, what 
a smile! spiteful, scornful, sneering, bit- 
ter—ghastly!—end her dead eyes half 
opened to leer at me, and oh, they were 
crueller than even the smile! Then a 
heaving of the shroud over her poor bo- 
som came on, and then a sound crept hol- 
lowly through her cold mouth, that at last 
made up a word—* Rival ! rival me ! Mo?” 
And as it grew stronger, more words— 
furious ones came, and her ruffled arm 
started up—oh, father! sprung up and tore 
open her winding sheet at the breast, and 
~ heard “what if this breast did not give 

1 suck? dare you wound this heart within 

Dare you torture it? Rival me?” Oh, 
t tell you how frightful it was to see 
d white lipe sneer, and glassy fixed 
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eyes stir again to bitterly curse one with a 
look ! 


+ : That’t a wild dream, in truth,’ Mar- 
maduke replied. ‘Poor soul! her jea- 
lously hardly would survive death; and 
to be jealous of her own child!—What 
could put such fancies into sueh an inno- 
cent little brain as my Ruth’s, I wonder ! 
—and did poor Alice not suckle you, my 
dear?’ He missed the deeper meaning of 
these fancied words.—‘ And that was'nt all. 
I heard the same roaring as was all night 
then—but—oh, father !—tho wildest winds 
that bellow among the sea caverns of Llan- 
duddno rocks, that snap the trees rooted in 
the mountain stone off short, and pile the 
waves up liko ruins tumbling about,all along 
the coast, wero never like thatin my dream, 
for that had a frightful human voice 7—It 
wans a terrible wind and a voice too, in one, 
a wild, threatening, furious, mad, madden. 
ing voice—for I ran mad to hear it when 
they told me that was my mother’s voice— 
no-~it was the “ Fury of the Great Orme’s 
Head”——(what isa fury ? I’ve read of it, but 
forget—something like a mad ghost thathas 
a bloody whip, isn’t it?)—No matter—well! 
this voice of this Fury was my mother’s 
turned into that thing! and go where I 
would—it raved behind me-—off sea and off 
land, up from earth, and down from the 
clouds, and raging along the beach, and 
the mountain’s side, every where that wind, 
or that voice or the wind followed me, a 
pale wretch, sometimes turning to ask 
mercy, sometimes lying flat on the earth, 
like as praying for my grave to let mo in, 
from it, and the sound it made was, 
“ Ruth shall rue: Ruth shall rue! Ruth 
the wretch! Ruth the wretched !” 

It's this melancholy life you lead with 
me, poor child! that gives you these wild 
dreams,’ Marmaduke said, deeply musing. 
sTo lead about a blind useless being 
from one sunny nook to another, is not a 
life for a beautiful young’ 

“ She interrupted him eagerly-—‘ Me- 
lancholy ?—I should go melancholy mad 
if any body but I led you so! And oh! 
do you think it possible that the dead— 
that Alice—my mother, I mean—can look 
down joalously on your being led by me, 
I mean by any body but her? I would be 
sore sorry to pain her poor ghost, if | knew 
it, and indeed I do fancy that if | were dy. 
ing, l shouldcry bitterly when I was shown 
the new girl, or the woman, or wife,— 
whatever might be, who must take your 
Ruth’s office—your forgotten Ruth’s !— 
So I can feel for her.’ 

But you must marry, sweet—will 
your husband leavo you to me, think you ? 
said he laughing. 

sı Never! — Husband ?—I never will 
give one the power to part us! never 
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while I live! Yet what do talk? And 
sho sighed with almost the deep hollowness 
of groaning. 
“‘And what was that deep sigh for ?’ he 
i t Pve remarked your tones of 
voice altered of late ; how low they are, yet 
how softly sweet, and how saoarifil ! 
What is the matter, my own ?—Gone!’ 


«Rauth had vanished at the moment of 
his putting this question.” 

The recital of this dream had a wild 
effect on Marmaduke, who grew dail 
a more and more altered man. Rut 
was pained to perceive a certain cold- 
ness in his mannev—some changes in 
his mode of endearment—and an alter- 
ation in his familiar terms of address- 
ing her—and wist not what could be 
the cause. The dream haunted Mar- 
maduke, when Ruth had forgotten it. 
“Oh! that I might see her face but 
once ! and then I should see it for 
ever! What would her going for 
ever be like ? Like a death bell that 
told me every human heart but my 
own stood still! Yet she must go! 
Yes! she must marry, but that’s a dis- 
tant thing z and they will have it you 
are much like me, Ruth; yet you're 
fair they say, but dark-eyed, and I am 
all dark ! ou think you’re like 
me, child ?” During this soliloquy Ruth 
— to approach, was dumb, 

used, statue-like a moment, then 
sprung away from sitting by him. 
“That can never be. Oh no! well- 
a-day, how should that be? But 
our old folk talk silly about these 
things.” Marmaduke was so engross- 
ed in thought that he heard her imper- 
fectly, and soliloquized aloud and un- 
consciously ona fresh topic. “I wish 
I were again at the Orme’s Head now. 
I was happier in the eternal melan- 
choly music of that sea, the whistling 
of that gorse on the bleak sea-side 
. down where Ruth and I first walked 
ther, than I have been here, in the 
midst of sweet meadows and singing 
birds, and Conwy plashing pleasantly 
against its sod banks.” “And so do 
I!” Ruth exclaimed cagerly, “let us 
po back there !—let us make a change. 
do so love the wildness of every thing 
there—the fierce screaming sea birds, 
the hollow bellowing of our mountains, 
the storms, and the waves.” 
Marmaduke soon after this hears from 
Ruth’s own lips an innocent confes- 
sion of the intimacy—the affection—it 
might be the love—and something like 
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an engagement between herself and his 
nephew. We pass over some part of 
the story here, which is very painful 
in the book, and would be more so in 
an abridgment—and simply mention 
that he vehemently urges their mar- 
riage, believing now that she is in 
love with her cousin, and that after 
some distressing situations, Ruth re- 
solves to tell William that she never 
can be his, and if possible to bring 
herself to tell Marmaduke that she is 
not his daughter. She breaks with her 
lover — but she falters and fails in 
all her attempts to bring on such a 
conversation with her supposed fa- 
ther, as may end in her communicat- 
ing to him that strangest secret. 
Meanwhile Marmaduke, who knows 
not that she has refused to marry Wil- 
liam, leads a solitary and almost in- 
sane life in a sort of cave hollowed 
out in the base of Llanduddno rocks 
by the waves, not without danger of his 
being surprised by the returning tide, 
and climbing the Orme’s Head, is 
often seen at a height where few 
would have believed it possible 
for a blind man to clamber alone. 
Ruth leads not his’ steps now, but 
lives with Sophy, William’s sister, 
who is sorely perplexed with her 
mysterious conduct, at the farm in 
the vale of Conwy. But sometimes 
she visits him—and an one occasion, 
after she had been saree pasion- 
ately, but vaguely, of her determina- 
tion never to separate from him—he 
exclaims, “ We never, never will—kiss 
your father, my sweet innocent ! nay 


ao! Part! have I been mad? My 
own dear child, dry your eyes—nay, 
let me kiss them Stop here this 


weck—stop a iim Nay, but PU 
come back to the other farm. Wil- 
liam must give youup. At least ng i 
it, my dear : ‘defer the matter.” “ De- 
fer?” she said sobbing. And nothin 
now was talked of in the little roun 
of the hamlet, and cots up the Vale of 
Conwy, but the mysterious conduct of 
father and daughter. 

Marmaduke, in the multitude of the 
thoughts within him, at last resolves 
to confess them all to an elderly clergy- 
man named Llewellyn, whose condi- 
tion, character, and occupations, are 
beautifully described — quite in the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s Churchyard 
among the Mountains—and contrasted 
perhaps needlessly, though naturally, 
and we fear at that time truly, with 
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those of a sad ar oe an excise. 
man—but who had long been in ho - 

orders—nick-named * Smash.” The 
Pastor and his friend walked out in the 
twilight—and here is the account of 
what passed between them, as far as 
it might be revealed. 


“¢Pm always vexed,’ said the patient 
pastor, ‘when that poor man comes over 
the bay ; but if one thwarted him, and shut 
our doors against him, who knows how 
much malice andunchoritableness we might 
be accessary to instilling into his heart and 

r blind soul, so adding to his deformity 
in the sight of God? Fera like reason, I 
never argue with him, for knowing it must 
be a chastening hand—pray God it bo not 
too heavy, for the old man to boar |—an 
Almighty chastening hand, not my feebte 
voioe, that can alone reform him, what 
would my haranguing do, bat add stubborn- 
ness and ingratitude to his other faults ? 


“t You're in the right, sir!’ Marma- 
duke suddenly broke forth, ‘the least said 
to an incorrigible or inevitable sinner, is 
the most mercy.’ 


‘¢¢ And what would you with me, m 
friend and neighbor ? the other sai ined: 
as they reached the strand, 


“tin truth, I know not what! said 
Marmaduke in a hurried manner—< advice; 
who can advise about such a point 7— 
ere sympathy, then—pity—no—abhor- 
rence! yet | wrong myself ;—some human 
heart besides my own to conceive what I 
feel,—but how can another feel it ? That's 
the very point! I pant after fellow-feeling 
in a pain, a hideous perplexity, the very 
essence of which is, that my fellow-men 
never did, never can feel it? The worst, 
tho foulest, aro as newborn babes and inno- 
cents in that! Let’s go back! I may make 
you hate me,shudder at me, but never,never 
make you a sharer, a comforterin my most 
strange trouble ! One point that I thought 
to ask advico on, 1 have had settled even 
now, by talking with that man ; the other 
is not one of human action—no matter of 
choice, nothing to reject or admit—bot 
something I am already a committed wretch 
in having dared to divulge even thus far ¥ 


“ í Sit on this ledge of rock, I entreat you,’ 
said the pastor, trembling with the sudden- 
ness of this seeming coafession of some 
black sin, from one whose religious feel- 
ings he knew to be strong, and whoee life, 
at least while on shore, simple and inrocent, 


« : Nay,’ Marmaduke rejoinod, with hol- 
low voice of suppressed anguish, ‘lead me 
to that shadow. It is the cliff, or is night 

ckening eastward, that I see ? 
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«¢¢ No, it’s that horn of this cove which 
its off the west and its light from our 
eyes.'—‘ No matter—lead me into some 
dark———-Oh, father! let me so cıl! you, 
for | know your goodness, your loving ind- 
ness to me and to all men, beyond aay of 
these old holy men that people used to con- 
fess themeelves to, and cry to “ Father, fa- 
ther !—oh, father ' wnat shall I do?’ Asa 
morta! father, too, wne blest in a sweet 
daughter, as I am‘ cursed in one, I must 
ask you, what shall Ido? what can l do? 
You cannot more doat on your sweet giris 
at home, than | do on mine—yet’ 


‘sWhat! Ruth turned out so ill? 
Curse in her? My heart bleeds for her, as 
much as for you. Oh! what has that once 
ipnocent creature done ? 


“ «Done? Made mine a happy life were 
it ending now, by but the short time ehe 
was with me here, where she must not lead 
me longer ! Oh never think it was she that 
I meant cursed me! She’s innocence it- 
gelf—She has done nothing.’ f 

+ t Be composed—trust in God’s promise 
to save the wicked man’s soul alive, who 
turneth away from the wickedness he hath 
committed,—and so trusting, now trust me 
also with this hidden sin that is so heavy in 
your breast.’ 


s «I talk and but mislead you,’ answered 
Marmaduke. ‘I have no heavy sin here ! 
I have committed none, or but what be- 
longs to the common evil of our natures. 
It is my very loathing of sinfal thoughts, 
and promptings of the foul fiend, that 
drives me to you.’ 

«You are in danger then of falling— 
you canhot resist some fierce temptation, 
or fear you will fail in the conflict ? 

«««Qh no, no, by all-sesing God, no! so 
far from that ’~- 

‘© e Nay, nay, brother, keep to yourself 
the nature of the temptation—I have no 
curiosity —I can equally pray for your de- 
liverance, know it, or know not. It is be- 
fore God, not man, we are to prostrate our- 
selves and be ashamed, Be not angry, how- 
ever, if I say—be not too bold—* Let him 
who standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

Dear and good man—feel forme! I 
have nothing to confess! the ideas, the 
feelings that come between me and—and 





.—that dear child of mine—are horrora, 


ugly horrors, not temptations. This per- 
plexed talk—this delirium, as it must seem 
to you, is a faint picture-—-woe's me! but 
a shadow—ot that confounding of finest 
and foulest feelings, delicious and pure 
thoughts, and loathsome ones, that aro now 
for ever fighting here, and here!’ and he 
straek his forehead and his breast. 

“ «The only temptation I know, as 


such, is the all-pure joy that tender fathers 
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feel in their daughters | What you feel to 

—what you'll feel to-night 
her and say “good nig t, my lov. 
Thats what I alone want. Is thata crime’ 

That what 1 had for a while—that is what 
I de: pair ever to have more! Is that a wish 
to '§ confessed ? Wish beside, Heaven that 
hedts the knows I have not—I would not live 
to have—I would execate on my most exe- 
crable self, justice, bleddy justice, could it ever 
amountto that! . . 

_“*And whatdepnr ,youofa father’s hap- 
piness? I can’t yet uaderstand.’ 

“s You well may not—I cannot clothe the 
subject in its proper words, to startle a pure 
and innocent-thoughted father all at once. 
Ab! sir, you never dreamed of wishing that 
dear child of your bosom, to be not the child 
of your bosom; yeu are proud to feel her 
your own—you have her babyhood in your 
eye yet! J never knew I had that longing 
of my soul, foolish longing ! granted, a baby 
gri, till in the full araul Je my soul is 
not blind—the glorious beauty of woman- 
hood, it burst upon me, mixed with the bland- 
ishments of a sweet child, and a helpless 
one! lf yet you are in the dark, Pil try to 
talk with something like method, by the edge 
of the sea— but I detain you from home.’ 

_ “Pill midnight, and welcome, if I can but 
lighten your breast a grain of its load. The 
curate wi!l not str after his jug and pipe is 
given to him, and the night’s sweet and soft. 

th:nks I see a little, and I hope, that 
whereas I at first feared that sin and shame 
brought you to me, as a guilty man, the truth 
is, that a virtuous horror of even its image too 
close, and a delicate purity and over-dread of 
even an involuntary step out of Nature’s (or 
our second nature's) strict path, brings you 
to me aa your adviser, not confessor.’ 

“ The conversation that followed was long 
and low, as they talked on the margin of the 
sea by starlight. The words of Marmaduke 
es they returned, and he paused near the 
house, were———‘ So by that time you will 
have hie ja all Ihave said, and you will 
seal my doom? J expect your judgment as 
I might that of heaven made audible, and will 
no more think of disobedience to it, than to 
the voice of God, whose minister you are. 
Two fates depend on it. If my child must be 


. 


a wife—if we must live apart—if she ough? to 
become an — wife, and keep her faith, 
if my heart burst, I'll not rebel against your 


verdict, it shall burst alone ! ” 

On his way home, Marmaduke, un- 
der the safe conduct of the Clergy- 
man’s daughter, is met by Ruth, in 
great alarm at the lateness of the hour, 
who struck at sight of her old office 
thus taken by another, could not speak 
a word fora short space, though she 
knew who was his guide. Resuming 
her too deaz office, she walked happy 
by his side. 

“The deep stillness of the summer night, 
so<eething of boldness which dark and a 


heaven’s free vastness, and glooms of 


areola mountain (for they had to pass 
along the skirt of an ancient wood inclosing 
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a monastic ruia,) nover fail to inspire, and 


when v :. possibly the recent view of another leading 


rhim, these or other deeper springs of female 
strong emotion, pos the 
forlorn girl on thissolemn walk. 

“‘ Suppose it-pussible,’ she began to say, 
tremulously, but, as she processes, energeti- 
cally, ‘that I should not be your daughter af- 
ter all! no kin at all to you ! no more near- 
nesa of blood than there is between two peo- 
ple that may marry; not so much of course 
as between two cousins (and a burning blush 
suffused her whole face) ; just as if I had been 
only at nurse with Alice Woolstoncraft, or 
any poor soul you was married to, and di- 
rectly forced away from, as you was from 
her ; Alice no mother of mine! only “make 
believe s0,” as children say; and could you 
love me afterwards, at all? When I should 
be nothing to yeu, not your Ruth, but some- 
body elsae’s Ruth, you would never care for 
me more, weuld ye, now?’ she said, affecting 
playfulness, Dear Marmaduke!—a funny 
way of calling my dad !—make believe now 
Yama peer strange girl on a sudden, you not 
my father, she not my mo:her—wouldn’t 
that be being quite a stranger? And now ao 

love me ?' 

“This was a wild starı of feeling, in that so 
softening hour, and that love-whispering 
scene among the fragrant lime-trees, and low 
twitter of sleepy birds, which the next mo- 
ment made the impassionate girl start at her- 
herself, and wieh to God she could recall the 
words! They smote her hke guilt, in spite 
of truth, that told her she but veiled the sim- 
ple fact as a wild hypothesis ; for Marmaduke 
had not even been foster-father to her, and 
his wife had not been mother, and he had 
never even witnessed or shared at all her part 
of foster-mother which alone was hers. What 
was he then toher? Even the shadow of af- 
finity existed not, and a brief period’s mockery 
of arelationship alone stood between them as 
a barrier to mutual warmer passion. Ought 
it todivide them, so needing as well as loving 
each other? Might not such a singular ad- 
vent of a tre render it only firmer, fonder, 
perhaps purer, for the short delusion ? 

* All these questions flew over the mind of 
her companion as a crowd of some flying 
things might do across a sky of leaden hue, 
which, whether black as night, or mowy as 
silver-winged sea birds, the aroused eye can- 
not distinguish ere all are past, and nothi 
ıs again except that Kot fs leadenhue. An 
yet the have disturbed its calm and monoto- 
ny. Nota word of answer had he the recol- 
lection to make, so busy was he with this 
wild train of thoughts; but when it had pess- 
ed over, then the (imagined) actual nature of 
their connection, and his own deseased state 
of the imagination, induced by excess of fond- 
ness, be a — of —— fan- 
cies of future unhallowed fires, than an 
sent mischief, like that sky assumed ec eal 
ed gloom. Fancy for the very first time had 
been set loose, not by his own thoughts but 
by her innocent fears of utterly losing his af- 
fection, forcing way from her full heart. But 
fancy would not return to her restraint. And 
f e it possible she was not my daugh- 
ter all? This echo of her words was 
destined never more to be silent in the heart 
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of Paull, idle aad dreamy as they seemed, till 
tnat agitated heart found a sweet or dismal 
rest—the rest of love’s haven or life’s end.” 


The good clergyman had under- 
taken to find out, for Marmaduke, 
what was truly the state of Ruth's af- 
fections towards her cousin, who had 
been greatly exasperated by her hesi- 
tations, retractations, and delays; and 
having employed his daughter for that 
purpose, she, from Ruth’s blushes and 
agitation, concluded that she was in 
love with him, but averse to leave her 
blind father without a protector. The 
result of her inquiries having been 
communicated to Marmaduke by the 
pastor, he betrayed no strong emo- 
tion; “but a paleness, so marked in 
its steady usurpation of his whole face, 
through all its weather-marks and 
bronze of climate, so nearly amount- 
ing to the complete bloodless marble 
hue of a corpse.” After this he com- 
manded her to marry her cousin, and 
her strength of mind being completel 
subdued, she gave her consent, thoug 
with a breaking heart. She now 

d most of her life along in the 
most out-of-the-way places; but pry- 
ing eyes were upon her—and she had 
been several times observed, on any 
person coming near her, to huddle 
away some needle-work, and look like 
“a guilty thing surprised.” Wan, 
sunken-eyed, and drooping, vulgar 
ma niy circulated the most infa- 
mous whispers against her and her 
father—“ this privy preparation of 
baby linen was necessary” —and “the 
simple sea-fearing youth” was pitied as 
about to become the legal protector of 
a worse than spurious offspring. The 
horrid rumor reached the ears of Mr. 
Llewellyn’s modest and virtuous 
daughter; and though recoiling from 
all credit of such a crime, she one uay 
told her friend what had been said by 
many, and “then fixing her eyes on 
a little shut basket, unable to speak, 
fell into hysterical sobbing.” Ruth 
was neither astounded nor incensed 
by the shocking slander; her only 
thought was, that now she must no 
longer assume the disguise of a deugh- 
ter. Then ning the basket, she 
took out and unfolded before her 
friend—“ an almost finished shroud— 
her own.” That very night she dis- 
closed to Mr. Llewellyn the secret of 
her birth, and broke a promise made 
to the dying, “the last degree of 
cruel impiety, in the universal opinion 
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of the Cambro-British rural population 
even to this day.” : 

Mr. Llewellyn cautiously broke to 
the “altered man, whose whole aspect 
had assumed something of gaunt 
ghostliness and wildness,” the extra- 
ordinary revelation of his supposed 
daughter; and its effect upon him is 
described with prodigious power. It 
was not joy—but acute anguish and 
grief. “Ah! sir,” at last he said, 
“ what was this you murmured on my 
ear? or did I dream? Ruth no child 
of mine! God! I can never believe 
it! Not a father!” These are in- 
deed 


“ Gleams of redeeming tenderness.” 


Marmaduke is vindicated from all that 
might have seemed questionable, or 
worse than questionable, in his dis- 
tracted love for his daughter, and we 
“ sympathise with the pleasure of the 

ood man in this evidence of his neigh- 
jor’s purity of secret mind ; for grief 
and regret were the first visible signs 
of returning consciousness.” he 
darker idea of some unholy flame, in- 
stead of proving its reality, by now 
leaping out of the sphere of troubled 
dreams into life, as the barrier was 
removed, had vanished as a dream ; 
but the father’s love, distinct and 
pure, survived the ordeal, and came 
forth mourning over the loss of its 
object, instead of being swallowed up 
in any more selfish species of pas- 
sion.” 

They who had been most forward 
to spread the horrid calumny were as 
forward to crush it, and to believe the 
truth. Old rumors, corroborative 
of Ruth’s confession, were revived ; 
and Marmaduke having obtained a 
certain clue to the residence of a per- 
son important to the establishment of 
the fact, set out with a hoy for his 
guide, to a hut in a sequestered spot, 
tenanted by an ancient woman of the 
obstetric (also the black) art, who had 
been the agent in the — yet 
tender stratagem of his deceased wife. 
But not till he had written thus to 
Ruth. 

“ toi Hae of my heart still! I 
have nothing to forgive ! I believe you 
only deceived me at first, in pity toa 
dying woman, and afterwards in love 
for me. We will not part. Nothing 
but the hand of death shall now divide 
your hand from mine, my sweet guide, 
my child, my all in this world. Be 
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comforted and live for me, aud so that 
you live with me, make whatever your 
own innocent love likes of your poor 


blind friend, u A 


Let us now accompany him to Mar- 
gery Foulke’s hovel. 


They had met no creature in ‘their way, 
even up to the moment of reaching the very 
rock and huge mound described as the site of 
Margery’s house, neither had any smoke 
been discoverable. At last they stood on an 
eminence of seared sod, with huge stones and 
deep gorse clumps, and which sunk abruptly 
before them. 
we're out of all track 
— said the lad. ‘I think she’s surely 

; there was no smoke all round every 
where; and [don’t know the exact spot new 
we're at it, though it looked distinct as a reef 
out of the sea, a bit ago. Lord have mercy 
ou me, what's that sound ? cried the boy, 
bending his ear to the earth, when he saw 
behind an angular bit of crag, a deep hole 
with stakes, whisped round with fern stalks ; 
felt a feeble creeping up of some warm va- 
por in his face, invisible in the light as amok 
though smoke it was, it was so tnfling; an 
then a voice said from under their feet, with 
the languor of illness, ‘ What be ye wanting 
there ?’ the sound taking strange hollowness 
thus ascending out of the earth, as it were, u 
the aperture. The hut was in fact beneat 
ther feet. A great weight of earth and turfs 
had been piled as roof to this subterranean 
abode, partly formed of the excavated mound, 
probably an ancient tumulus containing ash- 
es of the dead (generally to be found in these 
regular hillocks, with an adjacent cairn, such 
as was seen close by), and for the chimney 
or funnel use had been made of a rift in the 
mountain stone. A few steps would have 
brought them to the brink of this wild roof, 
with deep gorse for eaves, beneath which was 
the cavern-like entrance, marked by a few 
white peat ashes thrown forth, a pitcher, and 
water dipped out of the dingy sluggish little 
stream, such as creeps through the soil of 

at moss in such places. 

“They found their way off the housetop, 
round and down and into the house itself. A 
shrivelled face, smoked, blear-eyed, yet 
deathly wan, through that mask of smoke, 
stain, and wrinkles, was just visible, as com- 
ing forth, disturbed not alarmed; and a de- 
cripit form bowed almost double with age, so 
that it seemed an exertion to her to raise her 
visage enough to gaze at theirs, came moan- 
ing towards them. 

‘*Pvecome for ye to tell my fortune, mo- 
ther,’ Marmaduke beran jocosely, partly be- 
cause he was happy, and more from an awk- 
wardnees in commencing his business. An 
now he ed the youth to divert himself 
outside, while he addressed her. But the wo- 
man was too near that grave she seemed to 
desire as much as to need, as to be alive to 

jokes, or enter into the spirit of his address. 

“Go, go thee ways, foolish man!’ she 
wuttered, despondently, ‘think ye, if I could 


“* We must go ba 
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tell fortunes, I could not mend ’em too; some- 
how—and then, would Jbe here? No more 
need ty deceive folk now! ‘J’d best make 


my peace with Him I can't deceive.’ 
“t Let me pour you a thimble-full of rum, 
good dame, I’ve a drop in a botile.’ 

““*None o’ your rum for me! What's 
brought e here? I can't see but just one— 
wasn't there two on ye? You talk like a 
foreigner, and are free, like a sailor-man. If 
ye come to tak my goods, here be none for 
ye, end if ye seek my life, so as ye will show 
the mercy you'll want some day, and st 
while I say a prayer or two, maybap ye’ 
take it just as easy as my death-huur will, 
or easier ; so it’s much matter what ye want, 
puddering and tram ing over my head. God’s 
will be done. Lord ! forgive me!’ 

“ Enfeebled in mind and frame, thro 
solitude and sorrow and age combined, she 
mingled human anger with human sullen 
resignation. But her hearer wae shocked, 
aud by Centen, after blowing up her embers 
for her, and almost forcing on her a cordial, 
won on her so as to elicit a few answers to 
bis questions. 

“ Did you know a n they called Alice 
Woolstoncraft — Paull was her husband’s 
name—a man that was prese’d once ? 

“eTo be sure I did.” 

“* Did she ever bear a child while he was 
off, that was christened Ruth? Didn't you 
come as midwife, Margery ? : 

“ The old woman tned to view his face. 

‘© Who are you, come to tempt me to tell 
a lie again, and anger my God that has heard 
too often my curses of rage, as well as my 
many wicked lies? I have told that lie, you 
seem to know; but why are ye so curst, now, 
as to want me to tell it o'er again? She ne- 
ver bore babe, not she, manchild or woman- 
child—never !’ 

“ A mournful, a childish pain, shot across 
the heart of her hearer at this full last de- 
monstration of the fact, which had yet, but a 
little before, moyen that heart like a reprieve 
from death! His eyes swam in tears, andhe 
was ready to ejaculate, ‘ a ee daugh- 
ter! So ends my dream of a father!’ ” 


Here the scene shifts, and we are 
removed to the Orme’s Head, and into 
the midst of the attempted execution 
of a rash and violent, though, under 
the circumstances, not inexcusable 
scheme of William Paull’s to get 
session of the person of Ruth who had 
so often broken her engagement to 
marry him, and lately on the very day 
appointed for the marriage. But we 
must give the continuation and conclu- 
sion of Marmaduke’s interview with 


d Margery Foulke; and we do not hesi- 


tate to say that, with some abatement 
on the score of language and of keep- 
ing, it will not suffer from comparison 
with almost any scene of like charac- 
ter in the novels or romances of Sir 
Walter Scott. 
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“< Alice Woolstoncraft never bore babe, 
manchild, or womanchild, never! 

“ After the muurnful pause already men- 
tioned, poor Paull’s long farewell to the father- 
feeling, he quickly revived, and with a trem- 
bling of anxious curiosity said, f 

“t And now, as you see, I know every thing 
else—how you brought a child across the 
Bay, a new-born one, for that poor creature, 
to pass off on me, for her’s and my child’ — 

“Your's did ye say? Then you're the 
husband come back ? She interrupted him, 
but with torpid indifference. ‘I did hear 
some talk of 
it, methinks—and you're he, are you? Yes, 
we meant to cheat you—but you came too 
late—well, well! it’s all one now.’ 

“e And now, dear good woman, tell me who 
were the parents who could part with that 
beautiful poor naked thing, and let you bear 
it off in a boat over waves and—who was her 
mother? who was the father ? 

“ The woman seemed, or was, of great age ; 
but long living alone, and that loathsome 
sort of despair that froward minds, when 
worldly hope is quite gone, sink into, and lo 
habit of hating mankind for having imput 
to her crimes beyond what she had ever con- 
templated—all these tended to shut her up, as 
it were, with her evil and wretched self, thus 
to give added appearance of a near departure 
from a world she loathed, and its creatures 
that she shunned and was shunned by. 

“t But hie last question seemed like the spear 
of Ithuriel to conjure up the whole fierce wo- 
man, beneath this living shell or coffin, as 
such a ruinous carcass might be almost call- 
ed, and to his question, ‘who was the father?’ 
—‘l'd bless God yet before I die, if man or 
devil, black art or black dog, would tell me 
that! Yet God take me, she added with dropt 
voice, looking at her two arm-bones loo 
lapped in sallow shrivelled skin (for such the 
two arms she held up appeared) now trem- 
bling with passion, and curving the long-nail- 

ngers, with the action of a hawk’ foot 
just clutching a prey, as expressing their rea- 
diness to tear out the eyes of the abjec of her 
long deliberate rage o — burning yet 
unde: ashes,—‘God take me! helpless wretch 
that Iam, what could I do, if I was told?’ 

But you knew the mother ? 

Aye, I ought to know—my own onl 
child, I onght toknow! Anda good girl, 
and good to me till—’ 

“© Your own, was it your daughter ?—My 
God! are ee my Ruth’s grandmother then ? 
—and shall we never know who—’ 

“< What could I du, if I wastold ? her hol- 
low now horrid voice kept reiterating to her- 
self, her hands now clenched into two trem- 
—— fists, and her toothless gums 
working like the jaws of ruminating beasts, 
only more rapidly—with the action, as impo- 
tent of purpose—of a raging gnashing of teeth. 

“< But the mother—your daughter—does 
she live 7’ 

“No, no!—she's in her dry bones, 
door creature, and I here in the flesh— 
such flesh as this is—against right course 
of nature,’ and she grasped up the whole 
remaining muscles of her left arm between 
her thumb and finger—‘ She did not desire 
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to live—and JI was cruel to her—ihat’s the 
curse on me!’ 

“(What was your daughters name ?— 
where lived she?’ 

“ Elizabeth.’ , 

“t Ha! Something struck the mind of her 
now trembling interrogator, whicn allowed 
but this interjection, and instantly plunged 
him into dumb deepest reverie. His heart 
began to papia most violently, a dizzy 
whirling of a moment seized his brain, his 
very knees knocked together: some fatal 
past, known only to himself, was presented, 
ike a phantasma which some evil worker, or 
that human ruin herself, as a demoniac sor- 
ceress, conjured up to stand lke his own 
black death-scaffuld before his mind’s eye. 
Conscience took the alarm, and all was dis- 
mal as death and the judgment itself sha- 
dowing his soul could make it, in that pause. 
Suddenly he burst forth, ‘Elizabeth Foulke ! 
Your name's Foulke? Betay Foulke. I 
thank God! But she was muttering in her 
stupidity of exhaustion after such a rage, lon 
unawakened though never dead, and notic 
not his words. ; 

“c Yet who could not be cruel? She, 
my only help, came home crying, blushing, 
hiding her head, poor creature! and in- 
stead of helping me, must bave he'p—I 
was old, old then! If that had been all! 
But she came to shame me-—to bear a 
bastard to call me Granny, to be dragged 
up through years of our poor helpless selves 
only, and never a father to 't, For never 
would the poor ruined creature tell me who 
was its father, and she never told! 'Twas 
enough to make me cruel, make me mad, 
wasn't it? The soft creature that did never 
know will but mine before, to refuse to tell, 
when it was what would have taken the 


y charge off me, and got the litde torment a 


man’s protection! But she was always 
shamefaced, dear child! and it’s my belief it 
was some marricd man was the dog—all the 
plagues of hell follow him! But she said it 
were no good to tell, for he would never be 
seen more —she should never see him more! 
and then she fell into ’sterics. ‘Curse him!’ 
said I, ‘who brought this upon two lone wo- 
men!’ and I'd have her said Amen; but ‘I 
won’t, mother, if I die? she said. ‘Out with 
ye, then, into the snow, with that harlot 
shape, and lie-in there,’ God pardon me! I’ve 
said, and she'd sit crying outside our thresh- 
old—‘ Will ye tell, to come in? will ye curse 
him, to come in, out of the sleet and snow ?’ 
—' I can’t, mother; and the sooner it freezes 
me to the heart the better,—only for my poor 
unborn thitg’s sake, let mein, mother! So 
we wenton; So we went on!’ . 

‘© Wretch! did you leave her to perish in 
the snow 2’ 

“t Wretch in your own teeth!’ retorted 
the wretched woman, her dormant nature 
now roused—'‘ did I say such a th Bt I lay 
on our earth floor that she might lie on the 
one bedstick I had, and all I could get her I 
gots but I had planned what to do with the 

rat ere it came. For many a time did your 
poor wife (if you be the man) come to consult 
me, the ‘cunning woman’ as they called me, 
about her misfortune, as she called it—in not 
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having family hke other wives, and asking 
about ‘charms’ and the like lies and vanities, 
to make an — and — — 
ſancyi selfin the way to appy, an 
she’ er and say she koen her Tashina 
would soon cease loving her unless '— 

=: Margery Foulke is your certain name, 
isn’t * asked Paull again, inattentive to her 
words. 

“A poor old Madge Foulke’s my 
Hime Go eked , and shea the man was 
off, how she did take on, because he'd come 
and find no hope of a little one!—Now when 
my poor child was in that way, to her sorrow 
and mine—I bethought me what it was to be 
rich, and what a pity it wasn’t that 
wife that was pregnant, in place of my one 
poor lamb of my bosom. And it was J did 
put the thing m her head, and J did scheme 
every thing, and I’ll say so to the man her 
hushand if be were ever io come back at last: 
Pm afeard of nothing alive and nothing dead. 
And did somebody say he did come 
Hen Aroen & fog thare o€ mp old aves, bind 
di a of m 68, 

ol amoke and tears too in their tim f To be 
sure! who else was I talking to ? 

“ © Where died she, this unhappy Elizabeth 
Foulke? Paull now asked, who had not 
ceased to tremble during this burst of her 
long-pent burthens of memory. 

te y — — y her name— 
Betsy the Baacry elp our prides, 
poor idiots! proud I was once of that name 
—proud of her that was to be my shame. 
Tve had two husbands, man, bat never a babe 
of my body but her, and some villain ua- 
known made me curse myself that I had not 
been as that woman.’ 

‘No more!’ Panil cried out in a voice of 

tion, ‘I won't hear any more |—Rath 

is my daaghter! Heaven! Heaven ! why 

have you avenged the wrong of the mother 

through such an instrament? Why none 
but my own child ?” 

Wild involution of une with mi- 
sery! But we must hurry on to 
the catastrophe. Ruth falls into the 
hands of William Paull'’s associates, 
the chief of — one Shakerly, 
a desperate villain, purposed to 

her off for himeelf, and had a 
boat with a crew ready to row him 
with his prey out to sea. Marmaduke, 
not far from the place where this dia- 
bolical rape was to be committed, had 
flung himself down, after his visit to 
the hovel, in a hollow of the “ Marsh 
of the Monks,” and close by a small 
rushy pool was lying asleep—but in 
convulsious — when he was disturbed 

the f of William Paull. 
rting to his feet, not from being 
awakened, but in some frightful dream, 
for his words were part of one, though 
his eyelids were uplifted, and his 
stared wildly, he exclaimed, 


= How long have you been watching go 


me asleep? Dreams are nature’s, 
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not ours. How dare you, sir, pry into 
my brain and heart when exhausted 
nature——-what have I been saying ? 
Where’s she! Have patience, boy? 
His nephew having soothed him as 
well as he could, Ruth became the 
subject of their speech. Paull had 
resolved to drop in eternal oblivion his 
last discovery, and let the fact stand 
simply, that he was the real father, 
without the fruitlees avowal, to Wil- 
liam at least, of the fate of the mother. 
So he implored his nephew without 
cay, to make Ruth his wife; but 
William, — altogother igno- 
rant of Ruth's fatal passion, had for 
some time been convinced that her 
heart was not his, and must have 
been given to another, though to whom 
he could not conjecture, and with pro- 
per pride, and a feeling better 
pe resigned all claim to her, and 
only to pray that she might be 
happy. He repented of his plan 
to seize her person, and believed she 
was safe under the protection of Mr. 
Llewellyn, and had no suspicion of 
Shakerly’s projected outrage. At that 
moment Ruth comes flying with torn 
nts, pursued by Shakerly and 
is gang, and Marmaduke in his blind- 
ness assisting William!in the rescue,’ 
the ravishers are overpowered ; and the 
Three Friends take their way to the 


parsonage. 

There Marmaduke, “ with a sort of 
sunkenness of spirit and heart as well 
as voice,” in making his strange dis- 
closure to the clergyman, confined 
himself to briefly assuring him that 
after all Ruth was his own undoubted 
daughter—that the contrary opinion 
had proved to be a mistake—and he 
left it to his paternal kindness to im- 

rese that certain fact on the mind of 

i aoe mistaken child—and to re- 
concile her to a speedy marriage with 
her cousin—for “ what protector has 
she else ?”—“ My dcar neighbor, has 
she not you, her father?’ He but 
shru his shoulders, and smiled 
dismally, and was silent. 

Ruth needed an hour or two’s sleep ; 
and as she was retiring to a chamber 
in the lowly parsonage, Paull called 
her back, kissed her, and gave her his 
blessing, in a solemn, new, and mys- 
terious manner, but with such sooth- 
ing tenderness, that she suspected no 
evil—and lovingly entreated him to 
to rest. 

During the supposed sleep of Ruth, 
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Paull hada long and affecting conver- 
sation with the Pastor; he saw Wil- 
liam too, and to him, as her husband, 
and to that benignant man, as second 
father, he committed Ruth, during his 
absence; for he was about, he told 
them, to take a journey. 


“It was already twilight when a shepherd 
of the promontory came running in, without 
stopping to knock, and sought the vicar 
through private rooms, in his eagerness to 
tell that he had seen Paull the blind man 
stealing under the high rocks of Llanduddno, 
there rising like a wall to the height of the 
highest cathedral, the seaward buttresses of 
the dreadful Orme’s Head, although it was a 
spring tide, the sea running in, and the pass- 
age obliterated at high tide, and always with- 
out an exit, except into those deep watery 
caves, worn by the action of the sea. 

“ No time was to be lost—strange doubts 
of his design whitened the cheek of the reli- 
gious man, who had become deeply interested 
in the fates of the father and daughter—but 
he imposed silence on his household, to avoid 
terrifying the poor wearied and still sleepin 
girl; but except Kitty, who staid in doors, a 
were quickly at the near end or aperture of 
the avenue. No storm threatened, but a 
great swell of the sea, and its advance with 
all the force of a spring-tide, aided by some 
wind blowing on shore, had in itself all 
the terrors if not the uproar of a storm, 
and the deadliness of a hundred storme, 
on sueh a shore. Woe to whatever, ex- 
isting by breath, should be caught in that 
lessening pneon, walled beyon 
ning of any architect or tyrant that ever 
contrived a dungeon or a tower! The 
vicar would not restrained from advan- 
cing a long way into that impassable gorge 
of cliff and ocean, now flinging its long 
breadth of froth, nearer and nearer, high in 


air, like a mighty beast, secure in his mighti- fj 


ness,—advancing in measured pace tossing 
his wrath's foam. The rest, William, the 
rig ah and one other person, followed him 
to the furthest extent possible with safety ; 
all then joined in one long shout to the unseen 
adventurous man, but the sea was too loud, 
with its fresh breeze, and its furiously running 
tide, to allow hope of their being heard. No- 
thing answered but rock birds, cormoran 
and puffins, that came flying out overh 
with their shrill clangor of many notes: yet 
did that long, hopeless shout of the human— 
and that following wild discord of the sea- 
birds’ voices seem less dismal than the suc- 
ceeding and last—the superhuman, solitary. 
immense voice of the deep, when considered 
as the trump of its invading march—the dead 
march of the towering waves closing in on a 
s:ngle human being, certainly somewhere in 
the jaws of that destruction! The silence, 
and that solemn sound dreadful as the si- 
lence, and the lengthened desolate perspec- 
uve, dwindling to what seemed a mere ledge 
already, of the rock-strewn beach, lost in the 
tossing and leaping white of surf, this dire 
rapociiva, that low thunder of sound, that 
eath-silence of the pause, all struck funereal 
horror on every sense of every one of the par- 
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ty now stopping baffled, thus unanswered ex- 
t by wild creatures and wild waves—com- 
pelled to turn, and hurry for their own lives, 
et certain that a devoted life must there be 
eft behind. _ 

William had recovered enough to rejoin 
those who had reached the top ridges of head- 
land overlooking the beach; that dreadful 
piece in which Marmaduke had immured 

imself to meet death, with a steady eye and 
stern welcome, on its frightful slowness of ad- 
vance, bringing his watery shroud to the liv- 
ing man, iu the near and nearer surf-foam, 
and his only ral a in the measured thunder- 
peal of every falling wave. 

The lone extent of his death-vault was 
however so great, that it was merely at ran- 
dom they could fix on any spot of the long 
ange of precipice, over the brink of which the 
bolder might halloo down, or the bolder still, 
such as the samphire-gatherer (turned shep- 
herd) might make an experimental descent 
from, perhaps eo far down as to reach the de- 
termined suicide with the voice. Yet thi 
could do little, as it would be too late for him 
to regain the entrance of his dire watery 
cloister, and impossible to scale perpendicu- 
lar crags. 

Thus, in this quiet little green nook of coun- 
try (under a moon now come forth refulgent, 
so calm, 80 safe-looking !) some were hunting 
for the corpse of its most lovely native-born, 
with many tears; others were trying to drive 
a heavy boat down the rough beach sto 
with noisy but zealous dint of strength ; 
others perilously peering over craggy edges 
of cliff, that lifted them to a level, in their eye, 
with the tremendous Penmanmaur, seen 
dusky in moonlight shade, just across the 
ay; and two already fixing ropes (used in 
taking puffin’s eggs) in two or three parts, to 
suspend themselves, even over that brink, 
and down those terrible and sharp-jatun 
oe worse than smooth perpendicular — 
was distrese, dismay, and a tragedy in act or 
expectation, where all had been peace and a 

ne sunset and happy cottages, so latcly. 

“A cloudlegs moon, and brilliant evenin 
sky, burnished, as it seemed, by the fi 
sweeping of the breeze across its deep blue 
and all its stars, now gave to the eye of the 
man daringly descending by the rope, the 
whole bird's-eye view of the now very narrow 
beach below. Hesaw it already washed over 
by every dash of the broad sea-sweep, the 

ht snowy foam-shower (a treacherour 
beauty, glittering in the moonshine, lovely 
yet so deadly,) quite shutting the black con- 
spicuous stones below from his eye, as if over- 
arching whatever was below ot life, pieces 
this as yet was but an illusion of the sight, for 
some litde of even the lower sandy smooth 
part of the strand was yet visible on each re- 
tirement of the sea. 

“A general cry rose now among those be- 
hind, on the — man suspended havi 
shouted up to the man minding the rope, a 
he to Mr. Llewellyn, who was on his knees 
scrambling to look over, and to the rest—that 
he could see Marmaduke distinctly. 

“Cry to him!’ was the general voice. 
‘Can you let down another rope? Whats 
he doing?’ 

‘** Not another rope nor ten on end would 
reach him! He waves his hand to us slow- 
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ly, and he walks quite calm, just steppi 
back and back a Little from the surf: tha hor 
ridest part of the cliff too, ke’s under! It’s a 
sheer wall, I know it well, forty fathoms high 
over his head; that’s all he has to step back 
to! Ouly a cavern there is, and that’s shal- 
low; notten minutes’ life will that give him! 
——TI've cried to him, again, but I hear no 
voice answer.’ 

“t Tve caught birds many a fathom deep, 
myself,” William exclaimed. ‘Let me try 
that other rope, and get down to you!’ he 
hallowed down. 

** ‘t It’s quite useless!’ 

« Anotaer still more agitated outcry and 
stir now ran among the group, mixed with a 
most lamentable cry and groan from the 

man. 

“°T gee somebody or somethi upright, 
come all along the beach, narrow beach ’tis 
now! the man said to those above, and the 
man on the brink saw it too, ‘so narrow that 
the surf-froth breaks over her, and drives her 
up on the very foundation of the rough rock, 
off the quite!’ 

t: Her? how! is it a woman?’ 

“God in Heaven knows what it is! a 
‘woman from the grave, I believe—the moon 
shines full upon her—ha! now he cries to us 
—he cried out dreadfully then—a melancholy 
long cry it was. Twas not to us he cried— 
it was to her to that person ; now he’s like a 
madman! now he’s throwing his arms all 
about, and to the sky and to the sea! Hark! 
he cried out again! now he has rushed to 
meet her, ahe’s come up to him. They’re 
embracing! M upon us, and keep us, 
gure it’s a ghost! Ifever I saw grave-clothes 
in my life, that’s a shroud it wears! Look! 
look you, man! look down all of ye, isn’t it 
walking in a shroud? Yes, it isa shroud— 
but it is a living woman!’ 

“<: But who? Isit not Ruth?’ 

‘«¢ Who can see that ? 

€ « Do you see them now?’ 

‘¢< No, he’s gone, after throwing his arms 
round her, gone up the shore like mad, car- 
rying her, I think—yes, he flies with her!’ 

«<< He might as well try to lift her up to 
us, or the moon, with his arms, as carry her 
to where she came in—that’s sure to be some 
deep fathom by this time, you know, for all 
this here part is very hollow, x Ea a cove, 
here; he’ll meet ceep sea directly.’ . 

€s: Ah! you’re right, Shepherd, here he 
comes back with her. Hark! Did ye hear? 
“Death?” “Death?” God! God! “My 
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child!” I heard him then! 
Is just over’em !” 

«“ William had again fainted, and remain- 
ed in stupor on the heathy ground, dumb 
and helpless. The two men continued their 
colloquy, the group above sharing in the hor- 
ror, | holding their breaths to listen. The 
depth precluded all possibility of help, and 
the closeness of the whole sea would now 
not allow time for a single manœuvre, had 
any been practicable. 

“<I heard a dreadful groan just now; 
hark! Now he’s quieter, and she has sure 
persuaded him to kneel--they are both kneel- 
ing fronting the high wave, and as far back 


Another sea!— . 


‘as they can get, up to the rocks——There 


was a sea! God have mercy! They're 

one——No!—but it must have struck 
them—I couldn’t see them for the monstrous 
leap of the surf! I thought it would have 
reached up to me almost——I see 'cm again, 
now——lIt’s for her he groaned, and for her 
he ran so wildly, for he was calm as a ghost, 
and stood like an e before—Ha! that 
was a very thunder!—Halloo! Shepherd! 
do you see ’em now? d’ye see’em still?” 

‘6+ Stop a moment—there’s such a fog of 
the foam——T here's nothing but sea ! noth- 
ing but deep sea! The Lord have mercy 
upon their souls !’ 

“< Amen! Mr. Llewellyn responded, and 
throwing himself along, hid hie face in the 
withered broom of the height. But the negt 
minute he rose—and begging silence—drew 
forth his pocket prayer-book, and said— 
‘None knows y what was the intent 
of these poor souls in coming hither. I at 
least will not judge them—but as others 
may, I take this time—‘ Man that is born of 
a woman,’ &c., and faltering, he went 
through the form of Christian Burial of the 
Dead.” 

“ Tho body of Marmaduke Paull and that 
of his ill-fated child, stil! in that ghastly dress 
which she had resolutely assumed to meet 
death with decency, deliberately following 
him she had so often led, were found in close 
embrace in a hollow of a little reef of rock, 
dry at low water, in whose wave-worn cieft, 
no broader than a chest, they lay as in a sin- 
gle coffin formed for two bodies. So end- 
ed Tue Traaicat Passion or MARMADUKE 
Pav.” 
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WHIG-RADICAL PROSPERITY. 


Ir was our fate on the opening of 
last year to sound the note of unwel- 
come warning. In the then hey-day 
of a prosperity, whose splendors, like 
the sun of the tropics, unob- 
scured by the slightest cloud, there ap- 
— in the horizon the faint speck 

tokening the coming tornado, which 
at times is found to elude even the 
keen look-out of the practised mariner 
—which ever escapes the superficial 
glance of the fresh-water sailor. The 
vessel of state was crowding all sail— 

lants were unfurled to catch the 
current ofa higher atmosphere—every 
of canvass was pressed into the 
service of the cheering gale—fore and 
aft streamers gaily flvated in the 
breeze—all was song and merry-mak- 
ing on board—the steersman drunk 
and reckless as the crew. We alone— 
why should we disown it—felt the 
threatening swell of the waters be- 
neath, saw the dork spot above expand 
into turbid and fearful clouds, heard 
the hoarse whispers of the coming 
storm, and pi all hands to take in 
gail and run the good ship under bare 
es for a season. We were little 
ed for a time—the grog was going 

ita round. The officers, elate, were 
floundering under the intoxicating 
breath of unchanging trade-winds 
and seaway unvaryingly amooth 
The equipage reflected the jovial care- 
lessness cr unconscious stupidity of 
their commanders. It may be well 
here to rehearse the terms of the first 
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admonition addressed, but in vain, to 
all whom it concerned, on the first day 
of the last new year. Thus it was 
spoken in Maga. “The rage of 
Spacu tion; too, has invaded Lanca- 
ire to a dangerous extent; to say 
nothing of railroadsand other schemes, 
Manchester alone has manufactured 
joint-stock banks for half the kingdom. 
n that town itself, banks are almost 
as common as factories, and Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire notes, payable at 
home, but not in London, overflow the 
land, and have almost superseded na- 
tional bank notes and sovereigns, where 
a few years since only, any other me- 
dium of exchange could find no cur- 
rency. Much of the paid-up capital 
of these banks may—there are grounds 
for fear— be not disposable when most 
wanted=—so much dead stock, consist- 
ing of advances upon their own shares, 
according to conditions expressed or 
implied, y which shareholders were 
allured.” * + * « The system is even 
now on the stretch, and may snap in 
twain with little warning. grant 
a crash may not come like the ‘crush 
of matter and the wreck of worlds.” 
In the month following, our voice was 
again heard; in March, as signs and 
tokens thickened round us, our pro- 
phetic anticipations were thus once 
more ex :—“* The multiplica- 
tion of joint-stock banks in Lancashire 
has been a business of too much haste 
to be of good speed; we question the 
prudence of applying steam-power to 
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paper money and discounts, as it is to 
calicoes; we distrust the system by 
which shareholders have been allured ; 
and, without meaning disrespect in 
any quarter, we must be excused for 
an opinion that the directors (self ap- 
pointed, in a manner) as a body, are 
not of the standing, nor qualitied by 
that ex:ensive and general experience 
which alone could compensate the want 
of more special instruction.” The 
“wary and measured a of the 
Bank of England was then also pointed 
out as “ dignificant tothe local banks,” 
and wortby of “imitation as well as 
approval; inasmuch as it was then 
narrowing its issues, whilst the joint- 
stock ephemera were zealously extend- 
ing theirs. 
pon traders, ever sanguine, our mo- 
nitory cautions were for the most part 
expended in vain ; but.in the Legisla- 
ture, if not in the Ministry, heads 
cooler and more reflecting were still to 
be found, and our labors were not al- 
together cast away. The voice of 
Reason, like the zephyrean breath of 
summer, is, however, felt rather than 
heard—it infuses its influence slowly, 
however surely. It was not until the 
12th of May that a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed “ to 
inquire into the operation of the act of 
7th Geo. IV. c. 46, permitting the 
establishment of joint-stock banks, un- 
der certain restrictions, and whether 
it be expedient to make any altera- 
pons in the provisions of that act.” 
e Report, vrdered to be printed on 
the 20th of August, but not actuall 
published for two or three months af- 
terwards, now lies on our table. The 
Committee, in the outset, state, that 
“their inquiries have not yet been 
brought to a close,” and strongly re- 
commend the House to renew them at 
the opening of the next session, a re- 
commendation, the propriety of which 
must be unquestionable to all who have 
glanced, even in the most superficial 
manner, at the minutes of evidence al- 
ready delivered, or who have marked 
with observing eye the rise, progress, 
and spread of the piper money manu- 
factories with which the land has been 
deluged during the last seven years, 
but more peculiarly since the com- 
mencement of the exciting era of or- 


ganic change and political revolution 
at home and abroad. The Committee 
confined their inquisition within the 


limits of England and Wales. The 
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exclusion of the joint-stock banks of 
Ireland from the searching test of le- 
pee scrutiny can be accounted 
or ony by the active intromission of 
that silent but absolute dictation be- 
fore which the paralysed powers of 
Government salaam in all abjectness, 
and whose rule is no less paramount 
over a slavish and anti-national majo- 
rity of the popular branch of the 
gislature. it may be that the renewal 
of the Bank of Ireland charter, which 
expires in 1838, will, in the ensuin 
session, force on an examination o 
the whole question of Irish joint-stock 
schemes, and the Irish monetary sys- 
tem, in despite of manœuvres for ex- 
tending over puper circulation the 
same despotic sway which regulates 
the collection and distribution of Pe- 
ter’s pence. If the discussion be pur- 
sued with the righteous resolve to eli- 
cit the truth, the whole truth, a har- 
vest of facts, rankly rich, will be hous- 
ed for present profit, and against the 
penis of impending shipwreck for the 
uture an indestructible landmark will 
be raised for timely advice of shoals 
and shallows on the one hand, and on 
the other 10 guard against the cunni 
devices and false lights displayed DY 
prowling wreckers, wherewith td, de- 
coy the unsuspecting prey within the 
reach of clutches rapacious as relent- 
less. The range within which the 
Committee of the past session circum- 
scribed their operations, was, however, 
far too eden to ase oat high 
purposes of public utility for which it 
was professedly instituted. In the syl- 
labus of the course of duties prescri- 
bed no allusion is to be found to the 
desirableness and the means of infor- 
mation under sundry heads of special 
interest. Strict justice, equally with 
the well-being of the nation at la 
requires a thorough insight into the 


origin, no less than the working, of 
The formula of 


queries of the forthcoming Commit- 
tee ought, and if prevention as well as 


cure beaimedat, will, embrace a larger 
sphere of action. Ifthe disgorgement 
of past plunder be beyond the reach of 


art, the further career of robbe: y ma 
be stayed, and its prospective repeti- 


tion rendered less practicable. A list 
of leading questions to the pu 
shall indicate, should be a 

catalogue of those which have al. 
ready occupied attention, e 
faction upon which is of 


rt we 


licit satis- 


deepest 


S 


to the 
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import. If, in the case of the famous 
South-Sea bubble, the necessity was 
urgent that fraudulent combination 
should be rigorously traced through all 
its courses and sinuosities, with signal 
efficacy fixed upon and prosecuted in 
the persons of the real conspirators, 
national honor vindicated, and so- 
ciety restored to more healthy action 
by the unflinching excision of its dis- 
eased members, not the less keenly 
should the shame of national charac- 
ter degraded be felt in these days of 
civilization and progress so vaunted, 
not the less unsparingly should the 
lightning of public vengeance scathe 
the unprincipled traffickers in public 
eredulity in their high places, and with 
them consign to the ignominious award 
of offended laws the low-lived instru- 
ments and | pclae id in the accu- 
mulations of their infamy. Examples 
more recent are not wanting to justify 
a purifying process of investigation 
such as we allude to. The lia- 
mentary Annuals of 1828 and 1827 will 
furnish dates and precedents in point. 
Even where malpractices of more 
grovelling and needy adventurers 
alone in issue, the safety of public mor- 
als imperiously indicates a thorough fu- 
migation of the atmosphere contamina- 
by the pestilential taint of their pre- 
sence at ; but the core of thé 
crying evil could not be reached, the 
thrust would not strike home, unless 
the head were impeached as well as 
the hand. There are no quarantine re- 
gulations by which the spread of le- 
prosy is confined to the pauper hinds, 
and the filthy regions of St Giles’s; 
lepers have before existed, and are yet 
to be found within the precincts of St 
Stephen’s. Let these be cast out—let 
these be dragged forth, along with 
their meaner accomplices, before the 
tribunals of outraged justice and pub- 
lic opinion ; the innumerable victims 
of imposture and traud call out aloud 
for this reparation or atonement for 
Wrongs—any inquisition which sto 
short of this will be viewed as little 
— — — a solemn mockery 
ena a legislative majority, en- 
slaved or T onfederale. —— 
Amongst the points on which the 
people demand to be enlightened, and 
on which no director or official repre- 
sentative of joint-stock banks, honestly 
constituted, need demur explanation, 
are the inia E 
1. Orem of the Bank—names, and 
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ena situation in life of the pro- 
rs 

2. Nature of the CowsmeraTion 
demanded by, and what assigned to 
the projectors—if in actual money, 
shares to be unpaid upon, or secretary- 
ships, or salaried seats in the direction, 
with statement of cash amount present 
or —— of such bonuses or sala- 
ries 

3. Numer of Shares — inall ap- 
propriated by, and to each director, as 
well as projector—how many sold, and 
at what premiums and dates—how ma- 
ny still held—how many stil! unpaid ? 
upon, and why and till when the time of 
payment deferred—how many ad- 
vanced upon and held in trust by the 
Bank for account of the same parties 
from its frst establishment to the 
present moment ? 

4 Statement of Salaries and per- 
centages of secretaries, managing di- 
rectors, and directors at the head of- 
fice—salaries to agents at branches 
with the percentages allowed besides 
for pushing out notes and doing dis- 
counts ? 

5. Scare of Expenditure for ma- 
nagement, general and local—amount 
of business done, and issues by the 

ear—amount of loss, and bad debts 
incurred ; these to be stated tabularly 
and published so as at one view to ex- 
hibit the actual condition and working” 
of the system ruling in each bank? 

It is sufficiently notorious that on 
most of these particulars no informa- 
tion was sought by the committee of 
last session, and equally so, that the 
shareholders, entitled as they are to 
force the fullest disclosure of the af- 
fairs of their association in all their de- 
tails, live in profound unconciousness 
_of everything beyond a yaniy exhibit 
of liabilities, assets, and the balance 
in hand. Frəm our own means, it 
were easy to furnish a series of histo- 
ries sufficient to stock the whole of this 
Number with fraud and trickery more 
flagrant than the annals of swindlin 
—even those of 1825-2f—could paral- 
lel ; but of which, to this day, the en- 
snared stockholders remain in a state 
of ignorance which, compromised as 
they are, may almost be described as 
blissful. For reasons which will rea- 
dily be comprehended, we shall at 
present content ourselves with the 
record of examples already authenti- 
cated in the pages of o'r contempora- 
ries. Incredibly flagitious as they 
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may appear, they are but specimens, 
and not exaggerated specimens, as it 
comports with our means of verifica- 
tion to testify, of a numerous class—of 
the genus Chevaliers d’ Industrie—of 
most fruitful multiplication among us, 
no less indefatigable than unscrupu- 
lous in enterprise—Protean in their dis- 
lises and transformations. The first 
Is cited from the Edinburgh Review, 
and will not lose in effect by transfer- 
ence to our columns, by the visé of our 
confirmation, and the solid public bee 
netit of our more extended circula- 
tion :— 
“During the course of the present 
ear” (says our contemporary) “the 
a ce prosecuted a person at 
Manchester for carrying on the for- 
per of stamps on a large scale, and 
ad him convicted and transported. 
Now, what will our readers think 
when we tell them that there were 
found on the person anid in the reposi- 
tories of this notorious culprit, several 
letters addressed tohim by an indivi- 
dual who was at the time engaged in 
the formation of a great joint-stock 
bank? The letter-writer knew per- 
fectly well what his friend at Man- 
chester was about, and the burden of 
his letter is to press him for loans to 
enable him toget his scheme matured 
and fairly set afloat. It may perhaps 
be imagined, considering the sort of 
project the party had on his hands, 
that he would have required large ad- 
vances—but no! His utmost demand 
was for some L.15 or L.20, and he 
sometimes modestly limits himself to 
the pressing solicitation for a sovereign 
or even half a sovereign! He had, to 
make himself respectable,taken a house 
looking into —— Park; and, provid- 
ed he could continue to hold that, and 
get his prospectuses printed, and ad- 
vertisements paid, he had no doubt— 
and in that he was right —that he 
should in a few weeks be rolling in 
wealth! ‘Only think,’ says he to his 
correspondent, ‘of a person without a 
shilling establishing a bank!’ There 
were to be ,000 shares, and a depo- 
sit of L.5 was to be paid on each. 
And this very bank is now in the field. 


* Something more than incidental allusion is due to this distin 
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Its success has not been quite so great 
as that of some others; but, consider- 
ing its parentage, we need not be sur- 
prised if, at first, it should be a little 
ricketty. No doubt, however, if the 
present facilities continue for another 

ear, it will get fairly under weigh. 

ts directors will declare large divi- 
dends, and give white bait dinners at 
Blackwall; and those who have dealt 
with them will of course lose every 
thing.” 

From the intimate connection of the 
presumed writer of the article in which 
the foregoing paragraph was embodied 
with the Board of Trade, it may fairly 
be inferred from whence the informa- 
tion was derived. We are justified, 
therefore, in demanding, how it came 
to pass that an individual so doubly 
steeped in infamy and beggary, was 
left at large to pursue, unchecked, his 
career of depredation against his Ma- 
jesty’s industrious subjects; and why 
that department of the government, 
specially instituted for the protection 
of industry, if his offences had not as- 
sumed so ach bie a character as to 
bring him within the pale and rigor- 
ous application of the criminal law, 
did not take early steps to denounce 
this latent accomplice of forgery and 
fraud, to the directors of the banking 
scheme of which he was the daring fa- 
bricator; or why, to this hour, the 
damning evidences of villany so irre- 
deemable have not been placed before 
them? Had this been done, and the 
delinquent then escaped instant and 
ignominious expulsion, the directors, 
or that portion of them found conniv- 
ing at his continuance, and anxious 
to cushion the unimpeachable testi- 
mony to his disgraceful antecedents, 
might safely be denounced to their co- 
stock proprietors as his confederates in 
iniquity and fellow-leaguers for spoil. 

One other example, the following, 
not less remarkable, of the successful 
march of knavery, we select from the 
columns of our able and uncompro- 
mising fellow-laborer, the Newcastle 
Journal, which, after the recital of 
other cases, thus concludes :—* 


ished Journal. From 


the commencement it tcok, and at once, through the combination of unsurpassed tact 
and talent displayed in its writings and —— the first rank in the provincial 


press—a station which, durin 


bat improved. Whatever equ 


t 


five years o 
it may find, it has no superior, and need not fear 


existonce, it has not maintained only, 
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“ We ourselves have heard a story 
about one of these bank directors, but 
Ome remove more creditable. The 
fellow was better known than trusted 
in more than one place, and therefore 
he had the sagacity to lay the scene at 
a distance from associations and recol- 
lections that might mur his enterprise. 
He, too, singularly enough, lived 
somewhere about —— Park; he wag, 
moreover, s0 destitute as to be utterly 
shirtless beyond that upon his back— 
which, therefore, as the joke goes, was 
tarned, when desirous of enjoying the 
luxury of clean linen. Fortunately 
for him, the servant took a penchant 
in his favor; fully aware of the tat- 
tered state of the linen department, she 

and with a delicacy worthy 

of a better station, placed in his cham- 
ber, without comment or communica- 
tion, some half dozen neat and new 
-loom fabrics ready made up. 

Well knowing the while the source 
from whence the bounty flowed, our 
adventurer took and wore the — 
ifts with ignorance, apparently un- 
— ious, and thankless of acknowl- 
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edgement to his benefactress. With 
the help of a clique of adventurers en- 
joying a standing somewhat superior 
to his own, he succeeded in his bank, 
which, tottering as it my perbape be, 
is yet in existence. Only think of a 
ponon, not only without a shilling, 
ut without a shirt, establishing a 
bank !” | 
We have heard of more than one 
band of conspirators which, after in- 
undating with rival zeal their own lo- 
calities with joint-stock excrescences, 
have coalesced and betaken themselves 
to the tramp in order to view, not the 
fruitfulness, bnt the nakedness of other 


districts, so as to select the sites most 


abundantly stocked with fools, and 
least encumbered with trad 

whereon to raise the gaudy superstrue- 
tures of promises to pay. One of these 
ambulatory caravans—these compan- 
tas ambulantes, as a Spaniard would 
say—of monetary entrepreneurs, ex- 
tended their travels for orders in the 
bank-concoction line, from the city of 
York to the Land’s End, to the signal 
“ fructification,” doubtless, if we may 








a comparison with the most reputed organs of the metropolis. On its first eppearance, a 
nknown.to be of Conservative opinions, could hardly hope to pace streets of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne without insult or molestation—the change, of which it hes been the 
inet umeat no less wise than fearless, may be significantly illust: ated by the lest election— 
the popular candidate was a Conservative, and enthusastically returned. The story is 
well known of the remorseless persecutions endured and braved by the editor with 
unexampled iatrepidity. Tbe harpies of the jaw wore let loose upon bim, halleced on with 
all the influence and wealth, y expended, of the anprincipled sctons of a h- 
boring Whig eristoeracy—assaults so dastardly were perpetrated on him, aa to resemble 
in their atrocity the deeds of Italian brayoes with the midnight stiletto. That be bas 
nobly triamphed over all, and achieved golden opinions even from the more worthy of his 
liberal ts, redounds the more to his honor, and we are glad to learn, from incon- 
trovertible sources, that more substantial reasons for consolation are not wanting in the 
circulation and success, ever increasing, of the Journal and the property he sosbly presides 
over and has created—a circulation indeed equalled by few ofits provincial contemporaries 
any where. The no trash, voided by a cheap periodical in this viciaity respecting 
the vast increase in the Radical press since the reduetion of the duty, is, for the most pert, 
utterly devoid of truth—as, were it worth the while, it weuld be easy to demonstrate, from 
this and other instances within our own observation. The task indeed, has been sufficiently 
executed already by the more respectable part of the Whig-redical press, a t others, by 
the Yorkshireman, a leading and ably conducted paper of York in the liberal interest. 
‘We canaot take leave of the Newcastle Journal without acknowledging our obligations 
to various articles on the monetary affairs and the money crisis, which have lately appeared 
in its columns. And we may be permitted here to remark, that ft would be well if the same 
daty towards others were more scrupulously fulfilled by some of our contemporaries. _ 
the first number of the Quarterly Review of last year, for example, a considerable portion 
of our ing January articte on “ Foreign Policy and the Preseo-Germasic 
was transferred without the slightest certificate of origin into the review of a work 
John Walsh- The emission of acknowledgment was the lees pardonable, as well as cour- 
teous, as the facts and matter thas — of commanding interest as 
were, and derived from peculiar sources, hed beea for the first time and exclusively 
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resume to borrow from the Poulet 

homson coinage, of various commu- 
nities more overrun with sovereigns 
than wit. The inhabitants of Merthyr 
Tidvil, the principa seat of the great 
iron works of th Wales, were 
electrified one fine Saturdy morning 
with an announcement of their excel- 
lent representative, the Merthyr Guar- 
dian, that the “land of the mountain 


_and the flood” was in its turn to be 


inundated with an ocean of transparent 
foolscap—that a joint-stock Jupiter 
was about to descend into the lap of 
his Danae, seated amidst her fires ever- 
lasting, iaa shower not of gold but of pa- 
per. With wonder stricken they turn- 
ed them to seek the bounteous unbidden 
dispensers of mysterious treasures. 
The iron-clad potentate of Cyfarthfa 
sat tranquilly in his castle,complacent- 
ly enjoying the roar of furnaces, and 

e frightful blasts of blow-pipes in his 
city of flame below, as native elements 


- in which alone he “ breathed, moved, 
. and had his being.” 


The owner of 
surplus millions, if visited with the 
contemplative mood, was surely not 
dreaming of airy nothingsand shadowy 
wealth wherewith to surcharge the 
heap of already countless stores, but 
forecasting, if at all, of the tens of mil- 
lions stilì buried in the bosom of rug- 
ged IIirwain, and the triumphs of art 
and industry still reserved for accom- 
plishment by himself and those of his 
race. The lord of Dowlais, with his 
lady of high degree, was reposing at 
home in silken state, soothed per- 
chance with the Cyclopian din of a 
thousand hammers reducing his bars 
of iron into ingots of gold, or ever and 
anon regaling his eyes with the reful- 

nt floods of fiery metal, as torrentlike 
they issue, after the tap of the towery 
recipient withdrawn, and serpentine 
along their indented bed sand. 
Neither he, nor the eivic dignitary of 
Pen-y-darran with its cloud-capt re- 
gions, nor the father, benevolent as in- 
telligent, of his tribes of work-people 
of Plymouth, with their several hun- 
dreds of thousands of sterling unplac- 
ed and unbearing of interest, were the 
crowning capitals of the new temple 
to Plutus. The unknown artists were 
in sooth of a strange 4and and lineage, 
too well practised in their craft even 
to require the dimensions of the ground 
plot previous to the construction of a 
plan. Friendless and unknown as 
thoy were in the scene of their con- 
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templated operations, obstacles to 
those less undaunted apparently insu- 
perable, did not appal. The cornuco- 
pia of wealth to overflow was to be re- 
plenished from afar—the magic powers 
of steam were to be taxed for the fabri- 
cation of signs of value as for calicoes 
—South Wales was to be irrigated 
with a continuous stream of water- 
marks from plates cast and tempered 
in the foundries of Lancashire. 

Amongst the most busy of the 
schemers, and the patrons most apt to 
the hands of projectors, the Quakers, 
asin 1825, were found to be the most 
prompts and, loath are we to say it, the 

east punctilious. This public rebuke 
we have been the less reluctant to ad- 
minister, inasmuch as, from pe 
communication with many honorable 
and justly honored individuals among 
the highest of the class, whom we are 
proud to rank among the number of 
our friends, we know how earnestly 
this pestiferous y earning after unright- 
eous speculation—this greediness of 
unholy gain—is reprobated, and the 
down-sliding parties denounced. To 
this departure among others from the 
purer practice of their fathers, may 
the recent schism so decidedly pro- 
nounced in the body be perhaps attrib- 
uted. Members of character so un- 
stained and of principles so uncompro- 
mising as Isaac Crewdson, may well 
revolt from contact with brethren of 
unclean hands, and questionable doc- 
trine. 

Reports are current of princely do- 
ings in the way of the reciprocal re- 
partition of the spolia opima of salaries 
and emoluments by and among secre- 
taries and directors, of complexion so 
auriferous that scrip shares should re- 
present not merely pepitas of gold, but 

ms of Golconda, and the paper to- 

ens of the companies roll like the 
Pactolean river over sands of precious 
ore. The secretary of one of these 
Oriental or Milesian fictions, which, if 
the tale be truly told, does not deserve | 
to survive the Thousand and One 7 
Nights, is said to be oppressed with the | 
hard-earned stipend of some 8002. or | 
1000/. per annum, whilst a director in 
the same concern, with a cormorant | 
organ of acquisitiveness more boldly 
developed, has, with an effort of moral 
restraint sufficiently exemplary, seen 
fitting to rest content with a fixed hono- 
rario of some 1800:. or 2000 a-year 
(we cannot charge our memories 
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which,) with remainder in tail to his 
wife, of 5002. or 6002. a-year, should, by 
a lamentable bereavement, the luck- 
less shareholders lose the benefit of his 
services. The conjugal foresight of the 
dowry legacy is equally meritorious 
with the thrifty provision of Sterne’s 
parson for his son, and substituting 
petticoat for breeches, is a faithful copy 
of the original. What other make- 
weight to incline ¿he beam of such 
short allowance still more in his favor 
the paper functionary may have had 
cast into the scale in the shape of 
shares to be unpaid upon, or reserved 
for him at par to be disposed of when 
at a premium, or a per centage upon 
issues, is yet among the secrets of the 
prison-house, that is, the board-room 
of direction; in any case the fixed 
salary is equivalent to the full pay 
of a veteran admiral of forty years 
— — — lady oes little 
ort or pay off active 
duty of a vineadmiral: he special 
allotment was not earned, be it re- 
membered, by long service and grey 
hairs, or awarded on the plea of spe- 
cial fitness and great experience, or 
bestowed in compensation for sacrifices 
made, social position abdicated, or 
brighter prospects abandoned. The 
former condition of this provident 
director and fortunate projector was 
obecure; in circumstances he was 
poverty-stricken, if not abject. 

The money mania of these times 
differs in no essential feature from that 
of 1825, but the absence of foreign 
schemes and el Dorado enterprises to 
the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
the sores of which were still too recent 
` and unhealed for further experiment- 
ing. The plague spot changed places 
Galy from the exhausted south the 
virus has been transplanted to the 
more plethoric and susceptible north, 
where its baleful ravages found gross- 
er food for contact and propagation. 
Manchester, the second money capital 
of the three kingdoms has been beyond 
all moet deeply impregnated with the 
joint stock malaria. Itis thought that 
one half the joint-stock bank, railway, 
and mining shares, publicly created 
during the last three years, have been 
absorbed, and are moet of them still 
held in that town and its densely popu- 
lated neighborhood alone. Certain it 
is, moreover, that a large proportion of 
joint-stock follies for the whole empire. 

ve therein originated. The reputa- 
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tion, justified or not to the extent, is 
neither safe nor honorable for the 
greatest, as it should be the most in- 
telligent manufacturing community in 
the world. It isa subject of wonder 
to see a race of men, proverbial no lees 
for sagacity than ingenuity and plod- 
ding industry, become the dupes of 
artifices long stale and worn thread- 
bare on the Exchange and the Stock 
House of the Metropolis. Some twelve 
months ago only, sojourners could not 
fail to be struck witb the parade of rail- 
way carriages through the town, richly 
painted in bright blue, relieved in bur- 
nished gold, with letters importing Lox- 
pon and Greenwicy, No. —. As Man- 
chester, too, has its Vauxhall and Pic- 
cadilly, there seemed no reason why it 
should not dignify some villages on the 
outskirts with the names of London and 
Greenwich ; but the stranger learned 
to his surprise, that it was not so—the 
machines were absolutely intended for 
the veritable Amphitryons two hun- 
dred miles off. The mystification was 
soon cleared away; London and Green- 
wich shares were discussed on all sides 
as familiarly as the new crop of cotton 
in the United States, the last prices of 
bowed Georgias at Liverpool, the pros- 
pects of the spring trade, and the bet- 
tings at Tattersall’s for the Spring 
Meeting at Newmarket. Letters were 
read from London directors or officials, 
with — accounts of arches com- 
pleted, and the pa sd terminus 
in as progress ;— Wetenhall quoted 
for London and Greenwich at 10 
premium, all buyers and no sellers, 
with hints significant that shares might 
possibly pause at 20, but must eventu- 
ally advance to 40,—the whole wound 
up with a pathetic lament that such 
was the rush for the new Gravesend, 
no more than ten actions could be se- 
cured for the writer’s most particular 
friend and correspondent, after every 
possible exertion of favor and influ- 
ence; so that London and Greenwich 
carriages in blue and gold were not 
built and made a raree show of in 
Manchester streets without an object— 
premiums were to be kept up, and a 
market made for London speculators 
to realize, which could onl accom- 
plished by tempting Manchester hold- 
ers with the prospect of a more exorbit- 
ant bonus hereafter, and Manchester 
capitalists to despatch their orders for 

urchase whilst the tide was at “ the 

ood which leads on to fortune.” In 
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vain did that cautious but most ably 
conducted journal, the Manchester 
Courier, in the true Conservative 
sense oppose itself, courageously and 
alone, to the frenzy, ever fitful but still 
readi Notwithstanding a series 
sketches, graphic and powerful, 
wherein the gatherings and machina. 
tions of wei Koorn ands of plotters 
were portrayed to the life, the dreaded 
shafts of ridicule itself failed, proved 
pointless against the raging epidemic, 
as would the resistless laughter-inspir- 
ing grimace of Liston upon the distem- 
pered fancics of a dweller in St. Luke’s. 
The disastrous results of joint-stock 
banking extravagance will hereafter 
prove a manual of useful reference 
when all accomplished, of which we 
are far from thinking that the worst 
has been witnessed. The “inquiries 
(of the Parliamentary Committee ) 
have not been yet brought to a close,” 
as we are told in the first line of their 
report. The crop promises to be 
most plenteous of results lamentable, 
and will be of facts discreditable, 
should future investigation embrace 
Ireland as well as England, and be 
directed in the mode we have indicated 
to probe the evil to the roots. Incom- 
plete as the labor performed and the 
experience gleaned still is, it cannot 
be without its uses briefly to advert to 
some portion of the matter officially 
in evidence, or sufficiently public and 
notorious. The Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Bank, now defunct, may be cited 
as a sample of gross improvidence in 
the management, and of a ruinous bu- 
siness carried on in the face of a first 
loss exceeding in amount the whole 
id up capital :—the play of the gam- 
ler, who throws the more blindly as 
his stakes disappear. This bank was 
established in the year 1927, with 
seven branches; the nominal stock 
L.200,000. the paid up and bona 
capital, from first to last, L.23,000 
only. In less than a year, one bad 
debt alone was made, exceeding 
1L.30,000; and yet a dividend was 
formally declared and paid at the rate 
of 5 per cent, at the expiration of 
twelve months from the opening. Sup- 
posing the profit on the general busi- 
ness to have been 1.6000, and this 
deducted from the bad debt, the bank 
was still deficient in real assets by 
L.7000 ; to which add the dividend 
declared, and paid out of the monies 
of depositors, and it was actually in- 
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solvent by L.8150 Pee the capital 
stock entirely annihilated, which then, 


at Midsummer 1828, was, according to 
Mr. Gilbert, one of the directors, paid 
up to the extent of L.17,000 only. 

e know that the directors individu- 


ally were bighly responsible and res- 
pectable persona, and their co-proprie- 


tors probably not lessso ; but we know 
also that in the case of a:break up and 
a litigious disposition, the remedy of 
creditors against a joint-stock company 
under a trust-deed, by suits transfera- 
ble into Chancery, is neither prompt, 
inexpensive, nor beyond the reach of 
accident and chicane. A cautious 
board of business-like men had at this 
time two straightforward courses be- 
fore them on which to take the sense 
of m Orn :—either 
to wind up the concern, and apporti 

the pro rata damage eared Gn 
call up a larger quota on the whole 
of their nominally subscribed stock. 
They took neither one nor the other, 
but preferred to trade on with this 
millstone around their necks, in the 
delusive expectation of gradually re- 


‘cruiting their finances from out a 


fund reserved of gains to come. The 
contingency of other risks seems not 


to have been taken account of; they 


came to maturity, bowever, in due 
course, and in thundering sums, such 
as a deficit in the best part of L.20,000 
of the Franklingham agent, L.6500 
OY one Tuck, with ether minor sums 
of thousands. All these brought the 
establishment to a stand-still at last, 
a 7 y — — pe best of 
a argain, selling the $ 
will of the old to a ati and — 
fitted out joint-stock company for the 
liberal bonus of L.20,000. The Nor- 
folk and Norwich Bank, be it ob- 
served, was all the while, apart these 
special calamities, realizing an annual 
balance of profit of L.6000, L.6000, or 
L.7000, and dividing 5, 6, or 7 1-2 

r cent per annum on its shares. It 
is fair to record, that otherwise the ge- 
neral management appears to have 
been commendably correct and econo- 
mical. No costly settlements were 
lavished upon secretaries or directors, 
or vig relicts quartered upon the 
funds. e total sum of salaries to 
the whale clerkly or executive depart- 
ment amounted to no more than 
L.1488. 16s., or 75 per cent more 
at than the one secretary alone 


and not equal to the prinealy 
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income the one director alone absorbs 
in the Oriental affair to which we 
have formerly alluded. The whole 
charges of superintendence by the di- 
rectors as a body are stated at L.370 
only, being L.130 per annum less 
than the contingent remainder saddled 
in the guise of widow’s w upon 
their more magnificent contemporary. 
The shares, 1000 only of L.200 each, 
were too few in number to afford the 
means of jobbing, and of those less 
than three fourths were taken up. 
The resident director states, in his 
examination before the committee, 
that “ the directors of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Bank have never derived any 
advantage to themselves by the trans- 
fer of shares; ... they never have 
derived a farthing on their private ac- 
count, nor had oue sixpence by the 
purchase or sale of shares.” How 
many of their fellow-directors in other 
bank schemes could venture conscien- 
tiously to say as much! llowever 
misled and misjudging they may have 
been, let us not fail in a tribute of ho- 
mage to honorable men, so justly 
their due. When the bank finally 
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defalcation was yet unascertained, but 
resumed to be considerable, they vo- 
untarily undertook, and have pledged 
their well known responsibility, to pay 
off the shareholders in full. They, 
therefore, and they alone, will be the 
sufferers by the crude and ill digested 
speculation. In answer to the query 
by Sir Thomas Freemantle, “ What- 
ever loss falls upon the company will 
be borne by the directors?” Mr. Big- 
nold, one of them, replies, “ The 


rectors have guaranteed it.” 
Having so argely entered into the 
case of the Nurfolk and Norwich 


Bank, which is but too rose-colored 
a type of many others not yet in ex- 
tremis, we shall content ourselves with 
a more brief reference to such defects 
in the constitution ofa few other banks 
as most readily strike the eye, and are 
remediable without legislative inter 

sition. Our meaning more especially 
points to the enormous discrepancy 
too often exhibited between the appa- 
rent and the real capitals, and of the 
glaring inadequacy of the latter, as 
contrasted with the sphere of opera- 
tions. The following abridged | ex- 


Closed for business, and the extent of tracts will explain our meaning: __, 


The Hull Banking Company, nominal capital, 800,000 — 
Paid up, à j d Š n ` ; L.42,200 
Nominal number of shares 8,000 
Shares issued only . r , r 
Number of branches, the most distant 46 miles, 15 


Amount of advances for which the bank has a 


lien on shares (account made 


up to 21st May, 


1836). , ; : ; 8,842 
Net real capital, therefore, only . . . 33,358 
Last rate of dividend, ; : . 6 per cent. 
York City and County, nominal capital, . : 500,000 
. Paid up, — 75,000 
Shares ea ; i ‘ - 5,000 
Rate of last dividend, . . 12 per cent. 
Surplus fund, ; s ; ; ‘ ; 12,930 
Real capital, therefore, . i — 87,930 
Number of branches (the most distant 40 miles), . 5 
lachfield, Reigate, and Tamworth, nominal capital, L.100,000 
Paid up, ; : ; ; i ‘ 26,000 
Coventry Union Bank, nominal capital, L.200,000 
Paid up i i ; : ; : : 28,050 
West of England and South Wales, nominal capital, .1,000,000 
Paid up, j ; ; s ; ; š 209,882 
Number of branches and agencies (the most dis- 
tant 110 miles), . ; š : ; 17 
Stackey’s Banking Company (Bristol), nominal capital, L.300,000 
aid up (exclusive of reserve fund), : : : 60,000 
Branches, all in Somersetshire, x A 16 
Dudley and West Bromwich, nominal capital, L.4,00,000 
Paid up, i ; ; : ; 30,025 
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Coventry and Warwickshire, nominal capital, L.400,000 
Paid up, . ‘ ; i : : 35,000 
Liverpool Tradesman’s Bank, nominal capital, L..250,000 
Paid up, ; š : ; , : 50,627 
Bank of Stockport, nominal capital, (no return) 
Paid up, $ F ; ; ; à 31,850 
Gloucester County and City, nominal capital, L.100,000 . 
id ip ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; 19,720 
Pare’s Leicester Banking Co., nominal capital, L.100,000 
Paid up, : i ; : ; ; 15,825 
North S Wales, nominal capital,  1L.600,000 - — 
up, . e ° ° e ° 
Union Bank of Manchester, nominal capital, L.600,000 
Paid up, ‘ A ; — 42,075 
York Union, nominal capital, ; L.700,000 
Paid up, ‘ ; ° j en : 57,450 
(Advances on its own shares.) 
Cheltenham and Gloucester, nominal capital, L.500,000 
Paid up, i ‘ ` è 3 ; : 15,000 
Lincoln‘and i; indsay, nominal capital, ` : L.250,000 
Paid — 20,000 
Commercial k of England, (Manchester), nom. cap., L.500,000 
Paid up, à ‘ ; i ; ‘ ; 260,005 
Norte —— 
0 and Central Bank of England (Man- 
_ chester), nominal capital, ? L.1,000,000 
Paid up, ° ; i ; ‘ : $ 711800 
Branches (greatest distance 110 miles), . è 39 
This is no one-sided view ; the banks ample, as Manchester, Live , Bir- 


have not been selected, in an invidious 
sense, from the returns of sixty-three 
laid before the Committee, but taken 
from the list in part almost in the or- 
der in which they stand. ‘They may 
be accepted asa fair epitome of the 
whole in their leading features, for if 
some of the more solid establishments 
ape omitted, so also are a more consi- 
derable proportion of ‘the minor con- 
cerns. Where capitals have 
been paid up, it will be observed that 

branches are often more numerous. 
Thus, in the Northern and’ Central 
Bank, whoee widely spread operations 
have, as we gather from the papers, 
led to utter derangement latterly, and 
necessitated an application for assist- 
ance to the Bank of England, divide 
the fund paid up by the number of 
establishments, and there results for 
the wants of edch a capital stock of less 
than L.18,000; a sum manifestly too 
trivial for security and respectability, 
or to carry on banking in the most 
insignificant. place in which the com- 
pany trade, but which, for all of infe- 
rior note, must be still further dimi- 
nished by the more oe eee 
demands of the chief seats of opera- 
tions, such vast communities, for ex- 


mingham, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, 
Halifax, Nottingham, Worcester, and 
Bolton. That respectable and wisely 
conducted concern, the North of Eng- 
land Joint-stock Banking Company 
with its headquarters at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, has but four opp emen T 
arms, so that with a paid up stock of 
L.240,000, nearly L. are appli- 
cable to each. Some of the banks 
have traded in their own shares—have 
purchased and held them, of course 
that premiums may not be deteriorat- 
ed. ‘One of:them confesses to the hold- 
ing of 1087-shares ; another to advan- 
ces to forty-six individuals, being cus- 
tomers and holders of 4960 shares, to 
the extent of L.38,620 on the security 
of stock thus hypothecated, or a 
proaching to one fourth of the whole 
paid up fund; a third to the purchase 
of of its own shares; and most 
of them, by the terms of their trust- 
deeds, contemplate more or less the 
contingency of holding shares, and lay 
themselves open to the temptation of 
increasing their traffic by discounting 
their own stock he r, however 
practically now eschewing it, by the 
roviso enacting a lien upon shares 
or general balances and discounts. It 
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is clear, that for depositors, whose 

rotection is the first object for consi- 

eration, the sheet-anchor of safety 
is loosened from its — so long 
as directors of the deposit-banks are 
not restrained from parting with the 
capital stock in exchange for their 
own unnegotiable and inconvertible 
scrip or shares. 

Such as we have described has been 
the origin of the joint-stock banking 
mania, and such also the system. The 
system is there, however, to answer for 
itself, such as it has ex itself be- 
fore rr — such * the skele- 
ton of it is imprinted upon those pages ; 
no thinking alee will aay that such a 
banking currency is sound, or under 
such a system can ever be other than 
unsound. The legislature is bound to 
take measures for the enforcement of 
a more wholesome discipline. Nomi- 
nal capitals are a deception alike for 
the shareholder and the depositor. 
Fixed and duly proportioned tunds 
should be rigorously exacted, and the 
payment in full enforced. In most 
instances the non-payment now does 
not arise from the reluctance of the 
proprietors, but from the unwilling- 
ness of directors, who in their greedi- 
ness for premiums have gorged them- 
selves with scrip, further calls upon 
which are perhaps beyond their means 
or their inclination to satisfy. Late 
events may possibly bring the whole 
question of the currency once again 
under discussion, with a view to revi- 
sion. But however that may be, it 
will probably be considered judicious 
to impose a larger share of personal 
responsibility on joint-stock directors, 
on the one hand, and on the other to 
require the investment in fixed and 
tangible securities, of values to corre- 
spond with, and cover the amount of 
issues, and so bar them from undue 
expansion. Without venturing into 
so widea field as an inquisition into the 
state of the national currency, which 
would be beside the special purpose 
of this article, as well as beyond our 
disposable space, we may suggest whe- 
ther it might not be worth while to 
examine how far it would be politic to 
constitute the Bank of England the 
sole bank of issue for the empire. It 
is evident that a revolution in banking 
has been rapidly consummating of late 

re,and isin its tendenciesinevitable. 
he advantages of the joint-stock prin- 
ciple, under wise and strict regulations 
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for imposing liability, prompt and be- 
yond evasion, are incontestable; but 
under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces it may be doubted whether joint- 
stock or private banks, even the most 
irreproachably managed, and with a 
superior quality of personal guarantee, 
may, without danger, be intrusted with 
the royal powersof coinage. With such 
an extension of privilege, the Bank, 
however, ought perhaps to be inter- 
dicted from competition in the general 
discount market, and bound, at given 
and lower than tae ruling rates, to deal 
with bankers alone for coin or notes 
against bills and securities. To the 
mercantile class, even of the highest 
standing, and such only in the main 
transact with the Bank, it can make 
little or uo difference whether tkeir 
supplies be derived from the parem or 
the subordinate banks; in fact, the 
great mass of money operations, whe- 
ther in town or country, are, and have 
long been, conducted through the 
agency of the latter. Bank paper, to 
amounts and upon securities to be 
agreed upon, might be furnished ac- 
cording to demand to private and joint- 
stock banking concerns at a moderate 
agio of interest, say 2 1.2 or 2 per cent 
per annum, subject to periodical modi- 
fications on Poon notice, accordi 

to tho variations of rates of interest a 

the state of the exchanges. The ex- 
tension of its note circulation, from the 
avernge of eighteen to that of thirty 
millions or more, would indemnify the 
Bank for the deprivation of its discouat 
business ; and bankers who can afford 
to allow interest on deposits in the 
ratio of 2 1-2 per cent per annum, would 
be no losers by bank supplies on :he 
same footing. The uncertain dura- 
tion, and the arbitrary wi'hdrawal at 
inconvenient seasons of the former, 
would perhaps balance the disadvant. 
age of obtaining the latter only upon 
value received, or security perfected. 
But in order to render the’ position of 
the Bank morestable, and that it should 
with a currency so much expanded 
be less at the mercy of sudden panics, 
the standard ought no longer to be ca- 
priciously and despotically contined to 
gold alone. This is almost the only 
country where gold is the measure, 
or sole measure of value, and hence 
the difficulty which is found to exist 
in replenishing the drain of bullion 
upon emergencies, as limited to one 
precious commodity alone. In ‘most 
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other states silver is found the more 
commodious and abundant medium 
of exchange and circulation; hence 
stores of ihe precious metul may be 
more readily counted on, whilst the 
silver mines of Mexico are said to be 
now productive to the extent of twen- 
ty-three or four millions of dollars a 
year, which within a mere trifle is the 
upset of their bonanzas in the best 
days of their productiveness cited by 
Humboldt. Silver might, therefore, 
be made, conjointly with gold, the 
standard, at fixed legal relations of 
value with each other. The mere dif- 
ficulty of disposing of the weighty 
treasure in places of safety would thus 
at once paralvse a run for specie, and 
afford time for the importation of bars 
and ingots if necessary ; besides, that 
silver is more easily procurable, and 
almost always more beneficially dis- 
ble, because more an article of 
trade than gold. A variable difference 
betwixt the egal and the marketable 
roportions of relative values, arisin 
Fon the accidents of demand, coul 
be no greater inconvenience than the 
everyday occurrence now of distinc- 
tions as great between the market and 
the mirt prices of gold. The daub- 
loon or onza of Spanish America, is 
legally equivalent to seventeen silver 
dollars or pesosduros; but in Havana, 
the great dollar mart, we have often 
known dollars at a high premium, and 
have paid as high as half a dollar 
on occasion exchange per onza. The 
liquidation of contracts in either spe- 
cie is at the option of the debtor at the 
legal proportions of value, and yet 
no inconvenience is experienced or 
' expressed. There seems no valid 
cause why the reverse should here be 
dreaded. The Bank of France pays 
in like manner in sacks of five franc 
pieces, and hence, amidst all the bank- 
ruptcy and panic of the Revolution 
1830, of which we were witness, with 
the 5 per cents down from 85 or 90 
to 47, there occurred norun; all with- 
in the bank breathed the quiet of ordi- 
nary times, whilst all without was in- 
solvency, turmoil, and emeutes. We 
throw out these suggestions as a pro- 
vocative to examination by the higher 
powers, and not asa theme for present 
extended discussion by ourselves. 

A change is coming over the old 
London system of banking, which, 
evidently, is in course of being explod- 
ed. No commission being charged 
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upon the management of accounts, 
but the remuneration to the banker 
made dependent upon a certain sta- 
tionary balance in hand, ranging, until 
of late, from L.500 upwards, but all 
liable to withdrawal without notice, 
the banker wa~ too often driven, in the 
absence of eligible discounts, to hazar- 
dous speculations in the funds as a 
mode of realizing a profit upon depos- 
its whose uncertain duration forbade 
investments of a more permanent cha- 
racter, wherein losses, in the aggregate 
ruinous, were sometimes incurred. 
The introduction of the more healthy 
country system of a regular commis- 
sion has latterly been tried, with con- 
siderable success, by the London and 
Westminster Joint-stock Bank, and has 
or will be followed by other similar 
establishments, among which the Lon- 
don Bank bids fair to eclipse all com- 
petitors. To the same complexion all 
other bankers of the metropolis must 
come sooner or later that would escape 
annihilation, or keep open a ledger. 
Interest on deposits, and a commission 
upon current accounts, is for all par- 
ties the most safe as the most equita- 
ble principle of business. 

Although we are not of the number 
of those who believe that we have 
been within twenty-four hours of a 
truck and barter regime, yet it is un- 
deniable that we were lately on the 
evc of a great crisis, from the reaction 
of which, even if the imminence of the 
danger be past, the most deplorable 
consequences are to be feared. As 
Nero fiddled whilst Rome was blaz- 
ing, so the Chancellor of his Majesty's 
Exchequer was feasting and election- 
eering in Dublin and Limerick, whilst 
his Majesty’s Exchequer Bills were 
falling to a disgraceful discount in 
London—whilst bank schemes in the 
very hearing of his minister's locality 
were tumbling to pieces, and the peo- 

le swarming for gold with a tumult 
ike the rushing cf many waters— 
whilst banks in England were totter- 
ing to their fall—whilst the Bank of 
England itself was in the agonies of 
despair. But we are far from think- 
ing the clouds have passed away, and 
the horizon again all sunshine. Every- 
where there has been over excitement 
and ,over trading, the luridly intense 
glare of which has been imposed upon 
us for the dazzling rays of the sun of 
prosperity, as the hectic flush of fever 
is sometimes mistaken for the roseate 


\ 
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glow of health and happiness. The 
plethoric patient is even Plat but in the 
incipient stages of the depleting pro- 
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thə United States, has extended its 
ravages far and wide. The raging 
and reckless spirit of speculation across 


cess for sobering down the distempered the Atlantic may be estimated by the 
and overheated o to the natural fact, publicly recorded, of -tho ‘sales 
order of their functions. The malady, of national lands within the last few 


although most largely developed in 


years. 


Dollers. 
1832 the sales amounted to no more than ; 3,115,376 
1833 do. do. ‘ 3 4,972,274 
1834 do. do. P ; 6,099,981 
1835 do. do. ‘ 15,810,795 


and for the two first quarters of 
1836 they are valued at 13,500,000 
dollars ; and these of new unsettled 
and uncleared lands alone. The bub- 
ble rage in private schemes has been 
even more wild and insane. Banks 
have overspread the Union in all di- 
rections—not in towns and cities mere- 
ly, but in paltry villages, and started 
contemporaneously with the erection 
of the first log-huts on waste lands 
t and settled—dollar notes have 
been ernitted equal to cover the whole 
superficial area of the republic. It 
must, after all, be owned that project- 
ors here are but humble imitators, 
and even yet behind the more darin 
of the race in the United States. 
Chevalier, in his letters upon North 
America, recently published, states, 
that the founders of joint-stock banks 
there, “ electing themselves directors, 
e . . discounted none other but their 
own paper; or rather they lent them- 
selves the whole of the paper-money 
of the bank upon the simple deposit 
of their shares. . . . Sometimes, such 
was the disorder in the ment, 
the clerks, of their own authority, 
opened credits for their own account, 
and admitted their friends to liberal 
participation of the same favor. It 
was thus that, one fine day, it was 
discovered, at the City Bank of Bal- 
timore, that the cashier had lent 
to himself 166,548 dollars (about 
L.38,000). To one of his friends he 
ha! nted a credit besides of 
195,839 dollars. All the sub-officials 
and managers had acted on the same 
pea with the exception of one 
erk and the cashier’s boy.” It was 
a matter of frequent occurrence for 
these banks to issue dollar paper, or, 
as our Yankee brethren term it, 
“rag-money,” to “ten and twenty 
times the value of their capital and 
securities.” When failures among 
their customers took place, or losses 
VOL. XLI. 14 


through other causes were incurred, 
far from seeking to remedy the da- 
mage by greater caution for the fu- 
ture, and by contracting their opera- 
tions, the anxiety of the managers 
was solely directed to cover the dis- 
appearance of real funds by the 
boundless emission of fresh paper for 
the accommodation of and chances 
of profit by a new bevy of ruthless 
speculators in lands, or houses, or 
8 or merchandise. By these 
means premiums u shares were 
kept up or advanced. So long as the 
internal humors of the bloated car- 
case of private and public “ prosper. 
ity ” could be restrained from burst- 


. ing forth, the system worked ag 


smoothly there as upon a smaller scale 
it has been wi here; but the 
approach of a panic at once brought 
them to a head—to a liquidation—te 
bankruptcy. It was thus that, not te 
balance the account to a later date, 
from 1811 to 1830, one hundred and 
sixty-five American banks either fail- 
ed, or, what is tantamount, were un- 
der the necessity of suspending totally 
their business, and winding up their 
affairs. 

Although our domestic follies in the 
banking line have neither been so 
numerous nor so fatal hitherto as those 
of the United States, yet can wa 
boast of some exotics, or missionary 
transplantations, transcending in ab- 
surdity, as they are likely in ulti- 
mate loss, any scheme which has 
seen daylight there. We have, for 
example, remitted a bank to Athens, 
which, if ever called into operation, 
will have to wait the slow progress 
of marble and cement before a roof 
can be raised to defend the em- 
ployers from the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and the exportation of car- 
penters from hence before doors, 
“locks, bolts, and bars” can be fa- 
shioned and fastened to keep out the 
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Philhellene brotherhood of robbers, 
of whom J ae Hume, Dr. Bowring, 
and some in the higher places, are or 
have been the sworn brethren and pa- 
trons. The Island of Cuba, more- 
over, has been favored with a bank 
from the prolific home manufactory ; 
and Havana, to the great astonish- 
ment of its active and wealthy inha- 
bitants, is, or is to be,.invited to de- 
posit onzas and pesos against promises 
to pay. The nominal capital of this 
bank is half a million — not all paid 
up, of course, The Habaneros, who 
can count among them various ca- 
pitalists representing greater capi- 
tals, such as the Cuesta Manzana 
Tozos, Frias, Hernandez, &c., and 
many who can boast as heavy a 
weight of metal, mostly unemployed, 
will be curious to learn the royal road 
to money-coinage, which the new 
comers are toteach them. There the 
banker of each trader is a massive 
iron box, which unclutches its trea- 
sures in barter for sugar, or coffee, or 
cigarros, or in loans, not upon pro- 
missory notes, but upon simple con- 
tract with the pacendadero or cafete- 
ro for s0 many boxes of sugar, or 
bags of coffee, deliverable on the next 
crop. It is an affair of honor, in fact, 
in which it is necessary to know 
your man; for colonial law is every 
where bad enough, but Spanish colo- 
nial law worst of all. The litigant 
disputes your claim, and after sundry 
evolutions, refers you to Madrid; 
from whence, after the ge of 
many pleasant papers se y lesii- 
gado during a dozen years, you can- 
not expect a judgment in your favor 
within twenty years without remit- 
tance, through your own confidential 
agents, of such weighty arguments as 
shall exceed the total of the sum liti- 
gated. We have often seen and pi- 
tied wretches, victimized by the law- 
harpies, impatiently paciug the quay of 
the Aduana by six o’clock of the morn- 
ing, in expectation of the corbeta pa- 
bote, which was expected to bring 
the final degree, but was the bearer on- 
ly of some memoria of causes of dela 
instead .of the auto acordado. Will 
the Havana Banking Company fare 
better? It may be doubted. After 
looking over the list of directors and 
officers, we do not — a name 
familiar in Havana, and none, how- 
ever respectable, and justly so here, 
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which there is likely to command 
confidence. But even were it the re- 
verse, where is the pabulum for bank 
notes and banking ? 
To return to the United States, 
the building madness was never sur- 
in extravagance by the most 
raving fancies of Bedlam. The whole 
state of New York has been parcelled 
out into prospective creations of ports, 
cities, and communities—scarcely one 
solitary acre of land is left for the 
plough—survey ors only could be seen 
making ground-plans, and laying out 
building-plots where the “jocund 
team” was only some months before 
so cheerily driven—the farmer and his 
on have been superseded. In 
the New York market, building lots 
thus surveyed and layed out in that 
state alone have been sold from hand 
to hand, dealt in like bales of cotton, 
for two millions of inhabitants addi- 
tional ; the whole population now, af- 
ter upwards of a century of existence, 
not numbering more. In New Or- 
leans lots have been similarly laid out, 
and trafficked in for one million more 
at least. M. Chevalier, an impartial 
and intelligent witness, deputed to 
America on a mission from his go- 
vernment, states emphatically, “On 
a distribué, en emplacement des mai- 
sons, des marais pestilentiels des ro- 
chers à pic. En Louisiane, les ter- 
rains mouvants, repaires sans fonds 
des aon, les lacs et les cyprières 
de la Nouvelle Orléans, qui ont dix 
peu d’eau ou de vase, et ici le lit de 
"Hudson (he writes from Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania), qui en a vingt, trente, 
cinquante, ont trouvé de nombreux 
acheteurs.” At the most southern ex- 
tremity of the Lake Michigan there 
exists a small town, called Chichago. 
Some day it promises to become a 
place of commerce and importance. 
A canal will be cut from it to connect 
the Mississippi with the Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence. But, at present, 
Chichago contains only between two 
and three thousand inhabitants. Well, 
all the land for ten miles around has 
been sold, resold, sold again in petty 
rtions, not at Chichago, but at New 
ork, which, by the present route, is 
two thousand miles distant from it. 
In the New York market there is an 
abundance of bits of paper, purport- 
ing to be lots in the city of Chichago 


for three h thousand inhabit- 
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ants, being for a greater population 
than actually exists in any capital of 
the New World. The purchasers of 
some of these lots may reckon 
themselves but too lucky if, when the 
fancy takes them to visit their terres 
en Espagne, the lands shall be found 
not more than six feet deep in the 
lake.* We believe there may yet be 
found about the stock-house in Lon- 
don similar bits of paper, styled Poy- 
ais J.and certificates, entitling the 
fortunate holder, by the special fa- 
vor of regor, to certain 
lands among the stinging mosquitos, 
or somewhere in the clouds of central 
America ; but, as yet, there is, so far 
as we know, no instance on record of 
any speculator crossing the Atlantic 
in search of, and to deal as he likes 
with, “his own,” although the lands 
are tenantles, save of beasts and 
birds of prey. And yet, in the face 
of this moon-struck frenzy, and 
these cloud-capt follies, our brethren 
of the United States, with all the airs 
and ces bristling of resentment 
most just, have the modesty to stig- 
matise, with all the bitterness of in- 
vective, the Bank of England for cur- 
tailing its discounts of American bills, 
and its credits to American houses, or 
houses known to be connected with 
America. And this, too, after the 
Bank, with not one thousandth of the 
poo an had, months previous, 

n throwing out the paper of Eng- 
lish traders more solid and less tainted 
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with the dye of rash speculation, and 
drawing in its accommodation to joint 
stock banks, with paid up eapitals, 
beyond any thing in the same shape 
across the Atlantic, saving the United 
States bank! “We have the utmost 
need,” say these sturdy beggars, “of 
British capital, and we will have it. 
Our agriculture cannot be extended, 
nor our commerce flourish, without 
it.” And this inconceivable estour- 
derie, these laughable extravaganzas, 
were shouted, and gravely committed 
to print, almost at the very moment 
of the general outcry against the 
“Mammoth Bank,” as the National 
Bank of the United States was spite- 
fully nicknamed, one fourth of the 
shares in which were estimated to be 
held by ee capitalists. The 
most reproachful denunciations were 
vented against this establishment om 
that account; as, “the British Bank,” 
as an “association of foreign aristo- 
crats, who were conspiring to enslave 
the country ;” when these very Bri- 
tish shareholders were pouring those 
capitals into the country, the retire- 
ment or stoppnge of which now and 
since has been the subject of remon- 
strances so burlesque, and declama- 
tion so ludicrous. 

“ The imports of the United States 
in 1835 exceeded the exports by twen- 
ty-eight millions of dollars, and yet the 
latter transcended those of any former 
year.t In part payment of the im- 
mense balance to Europe, bank stocks 





* In the last year, Lord Ashbarton, better known as Mr. Alexander Baring, wae 


actually besieged for and sold an estate in Pennsylvania for half a million of dollars, 
which, six years before, he would have gladly disposed of for six or seven thousand 
dollars, in which, as an absentee, ho was excessively taxed by the State Legislature as 
his quota, as a landho!der, towards the formation of new railroads and common roads. 
‘This instance of the extravagance of speculation is marvellous enough ; but consider- 
ing the immense development of gold and iron mining industry at Pittsburg and other 

of Pennsylvania, with the magnificent system of railroad and canals (730 miles), 

which the state is enriched, it is not quite so unaccountable. 

t Since this article was written the official accounts, as made up yearly to Septem. 
bor, have been laid before Congress. Weare not yet in possession of the document, 
but from the abstract given in the Times newspaper, it appears the balance, far from. 
bein g lessened, is vastly on the increase. The imports show an excess, as compared 
bis 1835, of noarly 24,000,000 dollars; and with relation to the exports, stand as 

ollows :— 


Dollare. 
Imports to Sept. 30, 1836, - s , > 173,540,000 
Exports, id. = - r - ä 121,789,000 
Excess of imports, . s ė - 51,751,000 


And yet thc exports aro stated to exceed those of 1835 (not at hand at this moment) 
by 35,423 dollars only, although nearly six millions more than the average of the last 
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and land shares were liberally remit- 
ted to this country, backed by indorse- 
ments of the large premiums ruling 
and realizable at home. The bait 
took to some extent, as many sufferers 
now find to their cost. The move- 
ment of traffic has, in truth, every- 


England. 
1834, L.41,640,000 
1835, 43,360,000 


This is a ratio of contemporaneous 
increase without parallel in the annals 


.of trade, and cannot be contemplated 


without the most painful convictions 
of a disastrous reaction. Prices, in- 
deed, are already on thé decline; in 
the United States on goods and pro- 
duce of all leading descriptions they 
have fallen from 10 to 15 per cent, 
and are still falling. Here in the na- 
tural order of things, the same results 
must inevitably occur; with lower 
rates for the raw material abroad, and 
therefore less profits, the quantities of 
manufactured exports must decrease 
from the impoverishment of the con- 
sumer until the level of capacity be 
descended to—that is, until the traffic 
can be conducted on terms of recipro- 
cal advantages. High rates cannot be 
maintained here, apart special cases 
easily accounted for by the operation 
of accidental causes, should the prices 


December 1833.—Bank note currency, . 


Private banks, 
Joint-stock, 

J une 1836.—Bank, e 
Private, J 
Joint-stock, 


The bank will vainly strive to effect 
any permanent improvement in its 
bullion’ treasury by temporary expe- 
dients or tampering with the exchanges 
to create an artificial reflux of gold 
from abroad. These, however meet- 
ing the exigency of the moment, will 
but postpone the day of reckoning. 
The evil can and will be cured only 
by the slow and natural restoration of 
trading affairs to their former calm and 
healthy state. Something might per- 
haps be effected to soften the violence 
of sudden transitions and moneta 

revolutions by a friendly understand- 
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where burst its legitimate banks, and 
no where more than in the three chief 
emporiums of commerce. The respec- 
tive exportations of indigenous and 
manufactured products for the last 
two years published, may be classed in 
round numbers as follows :— | 


France. Americe. 
L.20,370,000 L.17,280,000 
23,090,000 21,600,000 


of products in America scarcely in- 
demnify the charges of: production- 
In aid of this law of necessity comes 
the contraction of the currency in 
both countries. The stock of bul- 
Jion in the coffers of the Bank of 
England in December 1835, amounted 
to ; ; L.6,978,000 
but at the date of the last 

account — December 13, | 
1836 — did not probably 

exceed e e ’ 
The circulation meanwhile has rather 
increased, being 


1835, .  . 417,070,000 
1836, . . 17,361,000 


But whilst the note currency of the 
Bank has rested almost stationary, as 
well as that of private banks, that of 
joint-stock companies has been making 
rapid strides. In 


e L.17,469,000 
° ° ° 8,836,000 
T ee 1,315,000 
‘ - 17,184,000 
o © ee 8,614,000 

e 3,588,000 


ing for mutual succor between the 
Banks of France and England (and 
national institutions elsewhere also 
probably), according to the suggestion 
of the able editor of the Journal des 
Debats in a recent number. Arrange- 
ments with such an object might tend 
to cement still more strongly the ti 
of alliance between the two stat 
The subject is, at all events, worthy 
consideration in the proper quarters. 
The average amount of metallic 
circulation in France is calculated at 
upwards of three milliards of francs, 
or more than one hundred and twenty 





three years. Even if the two balances of 1835 and 1836, of twenty-cight and fifty- 
one millions, bo remitted and liquidated entirely in building-lots, bank shares, and 
other schemes, such a course of transactions must erelong naturally wind iteelf, in 


spite of 600 banks, and dollar rag-money. 
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millions sterling, three fourths of 
which in silver and one fourth in gold. 
That of the United Kingdom, in cir- 
culation and in the coffers of the 
banks, is thought not generally to 
exceed forty millions. And yet the 
external commerce of France is scarce- 
ly equal to one half that of England ; 
and even the internal movement of 
trade of the first, with a population 
greater by eight millions, is not of 
equal amount with that of the latter. 
With reference to this and other 
objects, which we have hinted at pe 
viously, involving a vital reform of the 
currency, the expediency of certain 
organic changes in the composition 
and statutes of the Bank of England, 
and more especially in its executive 
department, might perhaps merit con- 
sideration. AE during the late 
money crisis, the Directors have in 
the main discharged their painful 
duties ably and courageously,” yet we 
take leave to doubt whether, viewed 
collectively or individually, the Board 
has not deteriorated materially and 
pr sively for several years past 
in the quality and fitness of its mem- 
bers, and in the high character of its 
administration. A seat in the Direc- 
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tion was formerly the topmost ambition 
of the most eminent of the mercantile 
class. To judge from the lists of late 
years and the present, the case, with 
some few exceptions, is altered—not 
for the better. In the wielding of so 
tremendous an agency as a controlling 
power over the whole currency of the 
empire, we do not think, and it is said 
without any feeling of — that 
second and third rate merchants, re- 
spectable of their standing as they may 
be, but necessarily as incessantly en- 
gaged in concerns upon whose regular 
course they are themselves entirely 
dependent, present those guarantees 
which for the responsible dischar 
of duties of import so transcendently 
consequential are not desirable only, 
but indispensable. In the determina- 
tion of questions so serious as the ex- 
panao and contraction of the circu- 
ation, for example, the bias of self- 
interest may, in a collision with the 
sense of public duty, prevail in the 
mind imperceptibly even to the func- 
tionary. The expansion may be ad- 
vocated as tending to facilitate ex- 
tended speculations with smaller 
means ; the contraction deprecated as 
leading to lower prices, as endanger- 





+ The conduct of the Bank in tbe affair of the Northern and Central Bank of Man- 
Chester has boen most disinterested, and not less creditable to its prudence and fore- 


sight. 


It has undertaken all the liabilities and engagements of the provincial enter- 


prise, and the risk thus incurred fer tho safety of the important manufacturing distriots 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire is deserving of all their gratitude, and will be duly esti- 
mated in view of the premises. A semi-official accoant of its affairs, understood to be 
blished under the authority of the management of the Northern and Centrai Bank, 
* been circulated recently. By this, it appears that the Bank claims to have a ba. 
lance, over and above its debts, of L.490,000. But as the great bulk of its assets con. 
sists of balances owing by customers, : - - e L. 1,300,000 

Ten per cent loss on a final liquidation of these will be a moderate allow- 
ance ; therefore say—Balance of credits, - - : - 490,000 
Probable loss on liquidation of L.1, 300,000, - - - - 130,000 
L.360,000 


Rosulting balance only, - 2 - - 

This is the most favorable view of the case. This bank commenced business in 
March, 1834—capital, according to return to Parliament in June, 1836, L.711,860 ; 
but now stated at L.780 000; loss, therefore, in rather more than two years and a 
half, L.420,000. Should the concern wind up so favorably as we have supposed, the 
shareholders may ultimately get back about nine shillings in the pound of their capital 
paid up; but we rather fear, when losses are ascertained finally, and all expenses paid, 
that they will have cause of congratulation if they escape by losing the whole of their 
advances. Some curious disclosures are expected by and by anent the mysteries of Lan. 
cashire joint-stock banking. A dividend was declared and paid last August only of 
eight per cent to the share-proprietors, Some time ago one of the agents of the Com- 
pany, on his arrival at London, lost (subsequently recovered) a bag containing heavy 
Temittances to the town agent, of the amount of more than L.111,000, chiefly in bille,— 
bat L.10,000 of it in American and other securities. The Bank of England was not 
misled, it seems, about American skares being largely trafficked in. Only think of a 
country bank lending mr values realizable only 5000 miles off } 
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ing commercial combinations already 
advanced, as impairing or narrowing 
credit not rooted in larger capitals. 
We have no intention here to press 
the subject farther, nor shall we do 
more than hazard a suggestion for the 
remedy of inconveniences which will 
be appreciated. We are not sure that 
it will not be found advisable to invest 
the Bank with even moreof a national 
character—for the nation to enter into 
partnership with the Bank—to inter- 
vene direct by qualified representa- 
tives in the board of direction. The 
coinage of money is one of the highest 
of royal prerogatives—can it with pro- 
priety, — it to be delegated to a 
joint stock corporation—acting upon, 
guided by, the profit and loss princi- 
ple, chiefly if not wholly, and whose 
checks the most stringent resolve 
themselves finally into little more than 
a moral, and therefore an inadequate 
responsibility? Why should not the 
Governor be nominated by or placed 
in direct communication with, or made 
answerable to the government—and 
therefore armed with certain powers 
and an absolute veto in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Bank ? 
The monetary and commercial ex- 
citement, if not created, has at least 
been largely administered to, by the 
previous and corresponding intensity 
of political ——— fomented by a 
Whig-Radical Government from the 
love of place, and to ensure a perma- 
nency of rule. In troubled waters 
the shoals and perils of unskilful pilot- 
age are least liable to discovery—the 
lazy incapacity of Lord Melbourne, 
and the shallow wit of Lord John, may 
escupe more ready penetration, when 
floating along a mud-thick stream, im- 
pervious to the rays of light below, and 
porres therefore to reflect above the 
ladder-puffed emptiness of the things 
which affect to pee the current along 
which, with other rubbish, they are 
helplessly borne. Lord Glenelg re- 
id his late punir entertainment at 
nverness with a glowing delineation 
of the progress, the industrial ress 
more especially, of Great Britain dur- 
ing tbe six years of Whig and Te 
nile Whig” sway. “It is proved that 
the resources of this country have been 
deyeloped, that commercial enterprise 
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has been called forth to new enterprise 
and exertions; that science, and intel- 
lect, and reason, and all the efforts of 
the mind, have been called forth to 
their utmost expansion, in order to 
meet the growing demands of a mighty 
people, calling forth every vigorous 
energy of the mind in the career of 
power and substantial greatness. (Im- 
mense cheering.) This cannot be de- 
nied... . But isit true that human 
agency has had no part in these trans- 
actions and in these blessings, and 
which, eminent as they are, we no 
doubt must ascribe to that great Pro- 
vidence which dictates the fate of na- 
tions? But then we know that there 
are secondary agents and instruments 
to carry into effect those designs, and 
to — ta be — the existing 
slate of things.” e secondary agents 
then have inflated the great balloon of 
national prosperity—be it so. The 
gas-swollen machine is now rapidly 
on the descent—the elementary exha- 
lation with which it was bloated is 
bursting its cerements—with down- 
ward inclination the gaily bedizened 
envelope of painted silk in all its 
sides and circumference—is colla 
ing. The affrighted voyagers to lu- 
nar realms, glancing below for the 
hope of escape, behold destruction 
on either hand, here rocks and preci- 
pices, there an oceanic lf. The 
grappling irons, in hands skilled and 
resolute, ae yet clinch with unfail- 
ing gripe the threatening cliffs, and 
achieve a landing-place of safety. Is 
the sensually enervated and graceful 
Melbourne endowed with that steel- 
nerved arm? Or Palmerston, the 
man of gait and speech so mincin 
and tripping? Or Russell, pigmy in 


body as puny in mind! Or Glenelg, 
buried in profound lethargy amidst 
iles of despatches with unbro- 
en? 


Amidst the wilderness of doubt and 
darkness, on one point alone we are 
assured. The s agents, who 
boast of national prosperity as their 
exclusive creation—false and hollow 
as that prosperity appears—are bound, 
now and hereafter, to accept all the 
responsibility of national reverses and 
national degradation. 
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A wir once defined celibacy to be 
avow by which the priesthood, in 
certain countries of Europe, bound 
themeelves to be content with other 
men’s wives. In England the terror 
of having a wife of one’s own is con- 
fined chiefly to those brilliant person- 

who, after having flourished in 
the world of fashion in search of an 
heiress, whose return for her tens of 
thousands was to be the simple monop- 
oly of their Bond Street elegance, find 
that fifty years are no addition to their 
charms, whatever they may be to their 
existence ; that the most exquisite dex- 
terity of the tailor cannot conceal the 
increasing rotundity of the form, nor 
all the art of the bootmaker retard the 
departing elasticity of the leg; that 
there is a time for all things, and 
among those ee for ceasing to be 
irresistible and for beginning to be 
ridiculous. After fifty the doors of 
the matrimonial paradise are fast 
closing, and unless the man of fashion 
suddenly abjures the charms of blue 
eyes, native ringlets, and the love- 
breathing smiles of the generation 
from seventeen to the anxious age of 
seven and-twenty, and discover the 
superior captivations of well portioned 
widowhood, no man stands a fairer 
chance of dying that loathsome and 
unloved incumbrance of the earth, an 
old bachelor. 

But these fullies are for the region 
of high life. These pains are for the 
purgatory which the “supreme bon 
ton” make for themselves beyond the 
visible diurnal sphere of common 
sense. These privations are the in- 
heritance of the superfine race who 
see mankind only out of the window 
at Brookes’s, are unconscious of the 
existence of any man under ten thou- 
sand a year, know no other fragment 
of London than the lounge from Re- 
gent Street to Picadilly, learn the 
— of the seasons only from the 

nting at Melton or the racing at 
Newmarket, and augur the prosperity 
or decline of the empire from the 
greater or less number of invitations 
on their table to my lord’s battue and 
my lady’s ball. 


England actually contains a vast 
number of individuals, however unac- 
quainted with the fact those pre-emi- 
— personages may be, who ma 
and are given in marriage at m 
less rates than fashion on one side, 
and fortunate for the other. The mar- 
riages are not much less than 100,000 
ayear. Still there are crowds, either 
too timid or too tongueless, 100 busy 
or too bashful to “tell their love,” 
and thus their savings go to the winds 
in the parish club, or are watched for 
by a whole grim generation of cousins, 
who grasp at the will with the vora- 
city of so many vultures ; or, in default 
of even the cousins, go to the King’s 
Attorney-General, the widest-throated 
vulture ofall. To obviate the diffi- 
culties of approach, an advertisement 
in the newspapers is the established 
way ; but this is but a poor contrivance 
after all. The fair sex have been so 
often disappointed by the comparison 
of the original with the portrait, the 
gentleman himself being the limner, 
that no woman who boasts of her own 
teeth, and looks in her glass without 
terror, will take the trouble of follow- 
ing the prize. In the published cor- 
respondence of some of those Damons 
and Phylisses—for when the gentle- 
man is hanged, or the lady under sen- 
tence of transportation, the seals of 
the heart have been sometimes too 
lightly broken—all the answers were 
from the vicinity of Billingsgate and 
Coldbathfields. In fact, this mode 
has fallea into the “sere, the yellow 
leaf,” and the temple of Hymen is at 
one entrance completely blocked up. 
They manage those matters, as they 
do every thing, better in France, 
There they have “Bureaux Matri- 
monielles,” where all arrangements 
for wedded bliss are made by expe- 
rienced officials. The gentleman sends 
in his credentials, the lady sends in 
hers. After those preliminaries are 
adjusted, the introduction follows, 
satisfies the parties that neither has 
emerged from the galleys, or is likely 
to be consigned to them, within the 
year. The “contract” receives the 
signature, the priest of the Faubourg 
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attends, the ceremonial is punctiliously 
performed, and Moniseur and Madame 
are made happy. 

Still the failure of the advertisement 
system has arisen rather from the 
proverbial fallacy of its statements 
than from the original deficiency of 
its means. They have aimed too 
much at eloquence, they have rivalled 
too ardently the Packwood razor- 
strop, and the Warren’s liquid black- 
ing style. The marriage garden has 
been so teeming with imaginary flow- 
ers, so redolent of sweets on paper, 
that disappointment was the irresis- 
tible consequence. But we give one 
advertisement, which appeared a short 
time since in the papers, and which, 
from its touching the true string, 
neither fearfully repulsive nor im- 
possibly rapturous, was formed to suc- 
ceed. We have no doubt that its 
honest writer has already found a 
mate to his mind. 

“ I hereby give notice to all unmar- 
ried women, that I, John Hobnail, am 
at this writing five-and-forty, a widow- 
er, and in want of a wife. As I wish 
no one to be mistaken, I have a good 
cottage, with a couple of acres of 
land, for which I pay £2a year. I 
have five children, four of them old 
enough to be in employment ; three 
sides of bacon, and some pigs ready 
for market. I should like to have a 
woman fit to take care of her house 
when I am out. I want no second 
family. She may be between forty 
and fifty, if she likes. A good stirrin 
woman would be preferred, who coul 
take care of the pigs.” 

We gave this as a specimen of the 
true style. It has no affected ele- 
gance, it puzzles none by prodigality 
of promises. The dairymaid who 

s may run, and probably will to 
the threshold of Hobnail, and if that 
man dies a widower we shall abandon 
our faith in the power of the pen. 

Knavery, like snow, condenses in 
our streets on the coming of winter, 
and scarcely a day passes in which the 
little Magisterial Courts do not give 
their tribute to the genius of the pick- 

ket mind. But our affairs of this 

ind are vulgar. It is on the Conti- 
nent that the pickpocket studies the 
icturesque. The reason of this dif- 
erence is simply that the trade there 
is in higher hende—that the Exquisite 
with whom the daughter of an Eng- 
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lish peer may have danced at the Ri- 
dotto this evening, may be practising 
the art of “ ways and means” on the 
public purse at the theatre the next; 
and that where every human being, 
from the prince to the peasant, plays 
at the same hazard-table, the lower 
race quickly adopt the style of the 
superior, and raise swindling to the 
dignity of a profession. 

ome time since, an extremely 
clever thing of this species was done 
in Vienna. A young count, with 
some prodigiously high-blood name, 
an officer in the Imperial Hulans, was 
sitting on his horse, waiting outside 
the gate ofthe cathedral for the return 
of their Majesties. A watch set with 
brilliants, which he took out from 
time to time, showed that he was 
weary of the ceremony. A vastly 
sparkling snuff-box, to which he fre- 
quently applied, showed that he re- 
quired a stimulus: in fact, the hand- 
some Hulan was evidently falling 
asleep. He was roused by a well- 
dressed person’s making his way to 
him, and with a very low bow begging 
of him “to preserve that attitude. 
He explained this odd request, by say- 
ing, that one of the archduchesses was 
desperately smitten with him, and 
de: ired to have his picture ; but that, 
no opportunity having hitherto occur- 
red, and etiquette being altogether 
against her asking it in person, she 
had employed an eminent artist to 
sketch his likeness as he mounted 
guard. The count notorious for a 
good opinion for his own charms, was 
infinitely delighted; but he affected 
to laugh at the idea, and threw him- 
self into an attitude which he conceiv- 
ed to be much more captivating. His 
friend in the mob again begged of him 
to remain steady for a moment, and 
pointed out to him, in an opposite 
window, an artist busy in sketching a 
crayon drawing. The man’s eyes 
were fixed on him. It was undeniable 
that he was sketching the count, and 
the handsome Hulan was too generous 
to make an archduchess wretched for 
want of his picture. Two or three 
slight changes of attitude were re- 
quired to complete the performance ; 
they were gently recommended by the 
count’s new friend, and approved of 
by the nod of the artist in the window. 
At ae the operation was complet- 
ed. e artist made a low bow, and 
retired from the window. His friend 
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on the pavé did the same. The count 
was enchanted with having captivated 
a princess. But what was the time 
which this interestin rformance 
had occupied? He felt for his watch 
—no watch was there; for his snuff- 


box—it had disappeared. His purse his 


had followed them. He was now 
thoroughly awake. The worst of the 
matter was, that the unkind pickpock- 
ets were so proud of their having 
plucked the young dupe, that they 
told the story at the first roulette-table 
they came to. Thence, of course, it 
read like wild-fire through the 
urt, the capital, and the country. 


Secretary King, in his Memoirs, 
says, that having bad opportunities of 
seeing a good deal of all the most re- 
markable men of his time, he had come 
to the conclusion, that presence of 
mind, implying quick decision, was 
the rarest, ns it is undoubtedly the 
most important quality in the emer- 
gencies of public life. It was for this 
quality that Themistocles was cele- 
brated by the historian as the moat 
extraordinary man of his time—“ That 
no man of all the Greeks saw so ra- 
pidly where the difficulty lay, or was 
80 quick in discovering the way out of 
it.” A large part of this fine quality 
depends on the avoidance of haste— 
on the sober view of events as they 
are, and on waiting till things are 
ripe. William the First, Prince of 
Orange, was memorable for this fa- 
culty, and it conducted him in triumph 
to the freedom of Hollaod. If, in the 
earlier years of those perpetual provo- 
cations which he suffered from the 

ish viceroys of the Netherlands, 
and the still more stimulating demands 
of the people to place himself at their 
head, he had raised the standard, he 
must have been crushed. “ But the 
pear was not ripe.” Though one of 

e bravest men alive, and resolved on 
finally hazarding life and fortune in 
the cause, he waved until he saw the 
Continent prepared to take a direct 
interest in the war—the German 
piae outraged, and r for the 

ll of the Spanish domination, apd the 
people of the Netherlands, roused by 
the double sense A aa religion 
and insulted freedom, to strike the 
blow with all their strength, and be 

ul, or be undone. 

This was the great quality of Crom- 
well, It is idle to say, as has been so 
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often said, that he was unconscious of 
the chances which the Revolution open- 
ed before him. His naturo was to 
love power; his spirit was to scorn 
rivalry ; and his ambition was to be at 
the head of the country. A man of 

is penetration must have known that 
the time of public confusion was the 
time for his obscure but powerful fa- 
culties to rise. A man of his educa- 
tion must have known the hisioric 
examples of ancient and modern Re- 
publicanism. And from the momeut 
when the sword was drawn by the 
Pai liament, he must have felt that the 
first soldier of the country might be- 
come the soverei “ But the pear 
was not ripe.” If after the most cele- 
brated of his early histories he had 
openly aimed at the supremacy, he 
must have been crushed. The power 
of the Parliament was still in its vi- 
gor. It was not till the palpable suc- 
ccas of the struggle, and the returning 
Pany of the popular cause had en- 
abled the people to turn their eyes on 
the Parliament, that the public dis- 
contents had time to grow, that Par- 
liament fell into disrepute, that the 
contest seemed to be carried on for 
nothing but the aggrandizement of the 
House of Commons, and finally, that 
ee ee to —— the 
oli Ww they began to * 
Ge aay aD of government which 
promised novelty. The was then 


ripening. But a sin mature 
* pals then would havo ni Crom- 
to the scaffold. The army at 


length assumed the — The pear 
was then ripe. And Cromwell, never 
in more imminent danger than at the 
moment when his foot was about to 
ascend the throne, left London in the 
critical instant, and was dictator. 

Na n’s early career was marked 
by this memorable ity. Noman ' 
was nearer perishing in its commence- 
ment. If. he had joined Robespierre 
in Paris, there can scarcely be a doubt 
that he would have been joined with 
him at the guillotine. The offer was 
made to him to take the command of 
the garrison of Paris. Nothing could 
be more tempting to a young officer, 

T, conscious of talent, and encum- 
red with a crowd of brothers and 
sisters, who all seem to have looked up 
to him for a place in society, if not for 
bread. Robespierré at that hour was 
virtual monarch of France. All the 
parties of the Legislature had openly 
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succumbed to him. There was no ap- 
pearance of the growth of any rival 
power. Finally, he fell by one of 
those caprices of cruelty which be- 
longed less to the necessities of his po- 
sition than the rabidness of his tiger 
heart. Ata loss for employment, he 
had determined to begin a new course 
of public remedies. The victims got 
notice of his intention, and surprised 
the tiger in his den. It has been ar- 

ued, that if Napoleon had joined him, 
the ability of the young commandant 
of Paris might have saved the ran 
from the catastrophe. Possibly it 
might for the moment. But the love 
of blood was innate in Robespierre ; 
and supreme power, instead of huma- 
nizing, would only have prompted him 
to more comprehensive cruelties. Even 
France would have grown weary of the 
hideous homicide ; he must have perish- 
ed, and all his tools with him. 

“To be nearer to Napoleon,” says 
Lucien, “my family established them- 
selves at the Chateau Sallé, near An- 
tibes, only a few leagues from the head- 
quarters. I had left St. Maximin, to 
puss a few aayi with my family and 
my brother. We were all assembled 
there, and the General 
moment that was at his osal. He 
arrived one day more thoughtful than 
usual, and while walking between 
Joseph and me said, that it depended 
ou himself to set out for Paris next day, 
and to be ina poenos inwhich he could 
establish us all advantageously.” Lu- 
cien was the shortsighted one on this 
occasion, and would probably have led 
the way of the whole family to the Con- 
ciergerie. Napoleon preserved his sa- 
gacity and his line. “For my part,” 
says Lucien, in the true vein of a pro- 
vincial Frenchman, to whose imagina- 
tion Paris is considerably above a Ma. 
hometan paradise, “the news enchant- 
ed me. To go to the great capital ap- 
peared to me a height of felicity, that 
nothing cduld overweigh. ‘They offer 
me,’ said Napoleon, ‘ the place of Hen- 
riot (the commandant of Paris.) Iam 
to give my answer thisevening. Well, 
what do you ray toit? We hesitated 
a moment. ‘Eh, eh,’ rejoined the Ge- 
neral, ‘but it is. worth considering. 
It is not a case to be enthusiastic upon. 
It is not so easy to save one’s head at 
Paris as at St. Maximin. The 

ounger Robespierre is an honest fel- 
ow: but his brother is not to be 
trifled with. He will be obeyed. Can 
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I support that man? No, never. I 
know how useful I should be to him in 
replacing his simpleton of a comman- 
dant of Paris. But itis what I will 
not be. It isnot yet the time.’ (The 
Ean — ‘There is no place 

onorable for me at present but the 
army. We must have patience. I shalt 
command Paris hereafter.’ 

“Such were the words of Napoleon. 
He then expressed to us his indigna- 
tion against the Reign of Terror; of 
which he announced the approaching 
downfall. He finished by repeating 
several times, half gloomy, half smil- 
ing, ‘What should I do in that gal- 
ley? The younger Robespierre soli- 
cited in vain. A few weeks after, the 
9th Thermidor arrived, to deliver 
France, and justify the foresight of the 
General. If Napoleon had taken the 
command of Henriot, on which side 
would have been the victory ?” 

It has again been argued, that Na- 
poleon’s readiness to accept the com- 
mand under the Directory, but a year 
later, showed that his reluctance arase 
from no scruple of conscience. But 
the parties were different, Robespierre 
and Barras were the antipodes of each 
other except in ambition. The one a 
monster of blood, the other a showy, 
festive prodigal. The one a cold 
villain, who loved power for its indul- 
gence of his cruelty. Theothera gay 
man of the world, who loved power for 
its indulgence of his passions. No 
men can fairly place the character of 
the Government, when Napoleon was 
taken into its service, in comparison 
with the horrid atrocity which raised 
the universal voice of Europe against 
Robespierre. 

That Napoleon was unsparing of 
blood in the field is sufficiently well 
known. But he was no butcher on 
the scaffold. The death of the Duc 
d’Enghien was the act of an assassin, 
but an act to which he was urged by 
its connection with his tyrannical sys- 
tem of polity. It was almost a solita- 
ry act. And there are few things more 
remarkable in the history of this stern, 
fierce, and implacable mind than the 
rareness of public executions under his 
resistless reign. 

Another evidence of the sagacity of 
waiting was exhibited on his return 
from the Italian campaign of 1798. 
All France resounded with his name. 
The Directory were sinking before the 
eye. The army was rapidly identi- 
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ing itself with sovereignty in France. 
e was the hero of France. Strong 
suggestions, too, were made to him 
on all sides to scize the supremacy. 
His answer was, “It is not time yet. 
The public mind is not decided. I 
experience unexpected diffi- 
culties. I shall return from t, 
and find all those ditħculties extin- 
ished by the lapse of time. I leave 
Directory behind me. They will 
at once do my work and their own. 
The pear is not ripe.” The oracle 
was true. He left France to writhe 
under the loses of her Italian con- 
quests ; the Directory to sink into 
popular scorn by the proof of their 
incapacity ; the army to see its laurels 
torn away, and think: of the distant 
chieftiin by whom they had been 
lanted And when the name of 
aparte was not only in the mouths 
but in the hearts of the people; when 
his presence was felt to be less a 
pledge of national tame, than a pro- 
tection against national ruin, he came, 
and at one bound seized the tarone. 
The pear was ripe ! 





Among the results to which the new 
experiments on conveyance through 
the air may give rise, the most ad- 
van would be some increased 
attention to the study of meteorology. 
When it shall have become import- 
ant to investigate the currents and 
changes of the air, we shall enter 
upon a science almost totally new, 
yet of the very first interest, and pro- 

bly opening to the widest remaining 
avenue to the command of nature. 
We have largely investigated, and in 
consequence ly mastered three of 
the elements. The earth and water 
are nearly our slaves. But the air has 
hitherto almost wholly escaped man’s 
dominion. The few general notions 
which we have adopted on the subject 
of its matter, operation, and impulses, 
are whollv in uate to explain, and, 
what is of still higher importance, to 
enable man to anticipate its chief 


phenomena. 
we to the ae of sibel a from 
m to tempes', the princi nc 

is doubtless caloric. PThe rush of the 
cold air to supply the place of the 
heated is the well known origin of the 
tempest. But, what is the agency 
which influences the caloric itself ? 
The periodical storms and rains of the 
tropics admit of something like an ex- 
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planation, by the movement of the 
sun, and the heat which he propagates 
in his course. But what accounts for 
ears of mist, rain, and tempest? 
hy have we for five years scarcely 
known the existence of snow, to be 
overwhelmed with it in the sixth? 
The co influence has been often 
assigned, and laughed at; yet there is 
scarcely an instance of a comet’s hav- 
ing come down towards the earth’s - 
orbit, without its being followed by 
some remarkable change in the tem- 
perature of the year. In some in- 
stances the most delightful serenity, in 
others, the whole season, or whole year 
chill and comfortless. If we are to be 
told, that there are thousands of com- 
ets, and that therefore they must be con- 
stantly acting upon the atmosphere, if 
they act at all, may we not ask, are all 


‘comets necessarily the same in their 


popoe or properties? May they not 
as different as there are different 
objects for them to fulfil? May there 
not be some of those thousands which 
exclusively affect the earth, and its 
seasons, while some may be adminis- 
tering salutary change to other globes, 
and some may be solely conduits of 


light to the exhausted energies of the 
sun 
During the last two months we 


have had the severest weather ex 
rienced in England since 1814. The 
whole year has been rough, wet, and 
uncertain. A state of things which 
the towns and bathing-places on the 
sea-coast felt heavily in their finance, 
for they were nearly deserted by the 
Jandowners, who felt no great satis‘ac- 
tion in travelling fifty or a hundred 
miles to face premature winter, in the 
little hovels for which the conscience 
of the landlords of Brighton, Worth- 
ing, and the other summer camps 
of citizenship pra so rapaciously. 
But on the 9th of November, the war 
of elements began. Storm swept the 
whole coast of England and the west- 
ero shores of the continent; the sea 
was covered with wrecks, and the 
shore with corpses. But it was on the 
29th of the same month that the most 
tremendous tem swept up from 
the Atlantic, and moving northeast, 
devastated all within its vast expanse, 
up probably to the pole. The wind 
raged for three days with fearful fury, 
houses were blown down, mail-coaches 
hurried away, waggons overturned b 
the force the blast, and thoug 
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these may seem trivial instances of its 
mischief, they give an extraordinar 
conception of the power of the wind. 
The loss of shipping and life was de- 
plorable. The year closed with the 

reat snow-storm. A slight fall on 
the night of the 24th of December 
see only to attire Christmas in his 
ancient robe, and the sight of the snow 
was almost welcomed. 

But on Christmas night down came 
the whole weight of the vast fall. Be- 
fore daybreak the entire face of Eng- 
land was a bed of snow. All the 
rhails and conv of every kind 
were stopped at once, as the snow had 
drifted in some places from ten to 
twenty feet deep. The few carriages 
which ventured out were buried in the 
drifts, and were either left where they 
had sunk,or with infinite difficulty were 
dragged back to the towns from which 
they had travelled. This state of 
things continued for nearly a week. 
The single night’s fall had the effect 
of impeding almost the entire machin- 
ery of commerce and public commu- 
nication. Great efforts were made to 
clear the roads, the peasantry were 
put in motion by hundreds or thou- 
sands, but the task frequentlv baffled 
them, and some of the mails were four 
days due. The snow was so deep on 
the Kent road, that all intercourse was 
suspended until nearly the close of the 
week, mouga the pioneers of Wool- 
wich and Chatham were employed to 
open the line ; the foreign mails were 
sent by stcam-boats to Dover. This 
sudden stoppage of all intercourse pro- 
duced great inconvenience, if not great 
evil, in the commercial world. Re- 
mittances delayed shook the credit of 
the merchant, and perhaps another 
night's fall of snow would have been 
little short of striking a blow at the 
commercial credit ot the nation. 

But from what source did this in- 
calculable fall come? What mighty 
agency could have at a moment com- 
manded the mass that covered the 
60,000 square miles of England; 
covered the whole north of France, 
Holland, and Germany in a few hours? 
The millions of tons must have been 
beyond all count. And yet the oper- 
ation was as sudden as it was power- 
ful. No symptom of it was given in 
the hue, the chill, or the tumult of the 
air. Perhaps no act of nature gives 
so high a conception of a more than 
mortal hand. rapidity of its effect, 
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the immensity of its product, the sub- 
tle but resistless chemistry by which 
the impalpable element was turned in- 
to a material ofa totally different form 
and qualities, and that material fabri- 
cated in a quantity sufficient to sheet 
millions of miles, are contemplations 
made to elevate our minds beyond the 
world. 

But, combined with these conce 
tions, there is oné which most painfully 
brings us to this world again. On the 
nh the battle raged round Bilboa. 
While the majesty of natvre was co- 
vering the land with its high evidence 
of power, man was slaying and being 
slain ; thousands and tens of thousands 
of the same soil, kindred, and tongue, 
were slaughtering each other from 
sunset to sunrise. When Christmas 
morning, the day of peuce, came, it 
was to wretched Spain a day of havoc ; 
thousands were staining the snows 
with their blood, exposed through the 
storm to all the tortures of the freez- 
ing wind, shelterless, naked, stiffening 
in their gore, and dying in agonies. 

The value of the Canadas to Great 
Britain as a territory for the efflux of 
her superabundant population, as a 
customer for her manufactures, and as 
a balance for the naval ambition of the 
United States, is well known to Eu- 
ropean statesmen. But it has a higher 
value still, of which the generality of 
statesmen are careless or unconscious, 
It supplies the means for an illustrious 
experiment of civilization. It affords 
the noble opportuni of filling an al- 
most boundless extent of empire with 
the laws, the knowledge, and above 
all, the religion of England. Whether 
tie Canadas are to remain united with 
England by government; or finally, 
to form an independent authority, this 
at least will have been done. A space 
but little less than Europe will have 
been traversed by the steps of order, 
the wilderness will have heard the 
voice of morals, and the haunts of the 
wolf and the bear, or of men more 
savage than the wolf and the bear, 
will have been reclaimed into the ge- 
neral and genial inheritance of society. 

Under these aspects all that con- 
cerns the Canadas becomes of singu- 
lar importance to this country ; and 
we have read with interest, arising 
from this source, the details given in 
the late publication of Wushington 
Irving tive to the trade and con. 
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dition of the vast region lying to the 
west of the prairies and the 
Mountains. This work, entitled 
“ Astoria,” profcsses to be no more 
than a compilation of the journals and 
pa connected with the attempt of 
a Kr. Astor to form on the shores of 
the Pacific, a fur-trading settlement, 
to which he ‘gave his name. The 
narrative, though told with the grace 
of the writer, is necessarily dry. The 
casualties of the individuals are mere- 
ly those to which we have been ac- 
customed in the crowd of rather tire- 
some novels from the Backwoods; 
and the heroes are the heroes of the 
novels, with all their rudeness and 
mone of their romance. But the oc- 
casional episodes of travel, and the 
insights into the capabilities of those 
immense countries, have an interest 
superior to mere rude novelty; and 
we gratify ourselves in bringing before 
our readers some ts of their 
information relative to a trade now pe- 
liarly Canadian. 

By the treaty of 1794 between 
England and America, the subjects of 
both countries were permitted to trade 
alike with the. Indians in the territo- 
ries of bath; but, from the circum- 
stances of the case, almost the whole 
of this trade naturally devolved to the 
British merchant. ‘The French, the 
original masters of the fur trade, bad 

iven it with the Canadas into British 

ds at the time of the conquest of 
the French ions. The com- 
munication by the lakes and northern 
rivers was in the hands of the con- 
rors. The Indian war with the 
nited States, from 1776 to 1795, pro- 
duced still stronger aversion on the 
part of the natives, and the American 
traders were nearly proseribed by 
this aboriginal hostility. An attempt 


was then made by Mr. Astor to pur- 
chase half the —— of the Canadian 
Fur Company, so as toshare the Brit- 
ish trade, by Machillimackinac, with 
the Indians in and bordering on the 
United States. This attempt failed 
through the nonintercourse act of the 
war of 1812. A previous attempt 
to form a company for the trade west 


of the Mountains (the one re- 
corded in these volumes) had also 
failed through the war. This was the 


condition of the trado from the United 
States. 


Eo cag aig riick ak gael 
iod on two rival compani 
— al 
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the North-weet and the Hudson’s Bay. 


Rocky The North-west was finally over- 


powered, and a coalition was formed, 
of which the Hudson’s Bay took the 
lead. They have raised a powerful 
settlement, sixty miles up the Colum. 
bia river, called Fort-Vancouver, 
cary on a vigorous trade from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, over 
a l territory north and south, and 
keeniy shut out.all intruders. The 
Americaa Fur Company still subsists, 
activel — in the trade from 
Machi inac to the regions of 
the Mississippi and Missouri. It em- 
ploys seach beets: and penetrates the 
great internal rivers by them to the 

t astonishment of the natives, and 

e t security and relief of their 
—*— araon fone i Other leas 
acknow companies are formed, 
which ae in the intermediate re. 
gions. 

But, disregarding the valuable re. 
sults of those enterprises to trade, we 
may admire them as a striking in- 
stance of the ways by which Provi» 
dence makes the earth known to man. 
The single circumstance that China 
produces an herb which the most ac- 
tive, —— and civilized of Ex 
ropean nations love to infuse in wa- 
ter and drink morning and evening, 
is probably the chief bond of China to 
the civilized world. The simple cir. 
cumstance that furs are found in the 
wildernesses of the West, which wo- 
men and princes love to wear, proba- 
bly alone has brought those enor. 
mous deserts of mountain, sand, 
marsh, and forest within the tread of 
man. Population would, doubtless, 
in the course of time, have gradually 
spread over them. But its progress 
is naturally slow; men reluctantly 
leave the borders of civilized life, and 
centuries spo des have elapsed before 
the surge of population would have 
swelled to the shores of the Pacific. 
But now the whole west country is 
almost ——— portioned out into 
regions of trade—in size, future em- 
pires. ‘I'he Russians hold the north- 
west, from Behring’s Strait to Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, in 58° north lati. 
tude; the Hudson's Bay Company 
from 53° to the south of the Colum- 
bia; two American companies, Ash- 
i be and Bonneville’s, thence to Ca- 
lifornia. The whole wilderness from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific is now 
traversed in every direction. From 


— — — ee — 
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the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico, 
every mountain, forest, and river is 
searched for furs. 

The furs are thence 
world. The Hudson’s Company 
send their furs to London. The Ameri- 
can companies send theirs to New 
York, the chief export trade being 
also to London: some, however, go 
southward to the Spanish States, some 
westward to Canton. But the princi- 
pal mart is still London, which has 
thus become the t emporium for 
the fur trade of the New World. 

Of the fur-bearing animals, “the 
precious ermine,” so called by way of 
pre-eminence, is found, of the 

uality, ed in the cold regions of 

urope and Asia. Its fur is of the 
most perfect whiteness, except the tip 
of its tail, which is of a brilliant shin- 
ing black. With these black tips 
tacked on the skins, they are beauti- 
fully spotted, producing an effect of- 
ten imitated, but never equalled in 
other furs. The ermine is of the 

enus mustela (weasel), and resembles 

e common weasel in its form; is 
from fourteen to sixteen inches from 
the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail. The body is from ten to twelve 
inches long. It lives in hollow trees, 
river banks, and especially in beech 
forests ; preys on small birds, is very 
shy, sleeping during the day, and em- 
loying the night in search of food 
The fur of the older animals is pre- 
ferred to the younger. It is taken by 
snares and traps, and sometimes shot 
with blunt arrows. Aftempts have 
been made to domesticate it ; but it is 
extremely wild, and has been found 
untameable. 

The sable can scarcely be called 
second to the ermine. It is a native 
of Northern Europe and Siberia, and 
is also of the genus mustela. In Sa- 
moeda, Yadutsz, Kamschatka, and 
Russia-Lapland, it is found of the rich- 
est quality and darkest color. In its 
habits it resembles the ermine. It 
preys on small squirrels and birds, 
sleeps b7 day. and prowls for food 
during the night. It is so like the 
marten in every particular except its 
size, and the dark shade of its color, 
that naturalists have not decided whe- 
ther it is the richest and finest of the 
marten tribe, or a variety of that spe- 
cies. It varies in dimensions from 
eighteen to twenty inches. The finest 
fur and the darkest color are the most 
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esteemed ; and whether the differenoe 

arises from the age of the enimal, or 

from some peculiarity of location, is 

not known. They do not vary more 

from the common marten, than the 

sh rc horse from the shaggy Cana- 
ian. 

The rich dark shades of the sable, 
and the snowy whiteness of the er- 
mine, the great depth, and the pecu- 
liar almost flowing softness of their 
skins and fur, have combined to gain 
them a Dh shopper ag in all countries, 
and in all ages of the world. In this 
age, they maintain the same relative 
estimate in regard to other furs, as 
when they marked the rank of the 

roud crusader, and were emblazoned 
in heraldry; but in most European 
nations they are now worn promiscu- 
ously by the opulent. 

The martens from Northern Asia 
and the mountains of Kamschatka are 
much superior to the American, though 
in every pack of American marten 
skins there are a certain number which 
are beautifully shaded, and of a dark 
brown olive color, of great depth and 
richness. 

Next these in value, for ornament 
and ring are the sea-otter, the mink, 
and the fiery-fox. 

The fiery-fox is the bright red of 
Asia; is more brilliantly colored and 
of finer fur than any other of the ge- 


. nus. It is highly valued for the splen- 


dor of its red color, and the fineness 
of its fur. It is the standard of value 
on the north-eastern coast of Asia. 

The sea-otter, which was first intro 
duced into commerce in 1725, from 
the Aleutian and Kurile islands, is an 
exceedingly fine, close, soft fur, jet 
black in winter, with a silken gloss. 
The fur of the young animal is of a 
beautiful brown color. It is met 
with in great abundance in Behring’s 
island, Kamschatka, Aleutian, and Fox 
islands, and is also taken on the oppo- 
site coasts of North America. It is 
—— — si more 

requently with clubs and spears. 
Their food is principally lobster and 
other shell-fish. 

In 1780 furs had become so scarce 
in Siberia, that the supply was insuf- 
ficient for the demand in the Asiatie 
countries. It was at this time that 
the sea-otter was introduced into the 
markets for China. The skins brought 
such incredible prices, as to originate 
immediately several American and 
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British itions to the northern 
islands the Pacific, to Nootka 


Sound and the north-west coast of 
America; but the Russians already 
had possession of the tract which they 
now hold, and had arran a trade 
for the — with — 
tribes. They do not engross trade, 
however; the — — 
trading shi rocure them, 
the const, the Indians. P 
At one period the fur seats formed 
no inconsiderable item in the trade. 
South Georgia, in south latitude fifty- 


five d discovered in 1675, was 
explored by Captain Cook in 1771. The 
Americans i iately commenced 


— — thence to China, 
where they obtained the most exorbi- 
tant prices. One million two hundred 
thousand skins have been taken from 
that island alone, and near an equal 
number from the island of lation, 
since they were first resorted to for 
the purpose of commerce. 

The discovery of the South Shet- 
lands, sixty-three degrees south lati- 
tude, in 1818, added surprisingly to 
the trade in fur seals. e number 
taken from the South Shetlands in 
1821 and 1822, amounted to three 
hundred and twenty thousand. This 
valuable animal is nowalmost extinct in 
all these ESRR ANES 2 — 
natin ‘em ado e hunter. 
They” ped still taken * the Lobos 
Islands, where the provident govern- 
ment of Montevideo restrict the fishery, 
or hunting, within certain limits, 
which insures the annual return of the 
array P — — these am- 
phibia, for the purpose of renewing 
their coat, come up on the dark frown- 
ing rocks and — where there 
is not a trace of vegetation. Inthe mid- 
dle of January, the islands are partial- 
ly cleared of snow, where a few patch- 
es of short straggling grass spring up 
in favorable situations; but the seals 
do not resort to it for food. They re- 
main on the rocks not less than two 
months, without any sustenance, when 
they return much emaciated to the 
sea 


Bears of various species and co- 
lors, many varieties of the fox, the 
wolf, the ver, the otter, the mar- 
ten, the racoon, the badger, the wool- 
verine, the minx, the lynx, the musk 
rat, the wood chuck, the rabbit, the 
hare, and the squirrel are natives of 
North America. 
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The beaver, — fisher, hare, 
and racoon are rincipally for 
hats, while the bears of several varie- 
ties furnish an excellent material for 
sleigh linings, and other military 
equipments. The fur of the black fox 
is the most valuable of any of the Ame- 
rican varieties, and next to that the 
red, which is exported to China and 
Smyrna. In China, the red is em- 
ployed for trimmings, linings, and 
robes, the latter being variegated by 
adding the black fur of the paws in 

or waves. There are man 
other varieties of American fox, auch 
as the gray, the white, the cross, the 
silver, and the dun colored. The sil- 
ver fox is a rare animal, a native of 
the woody country below the falls of 
the Columbia river. It is a long thick 
deep lead-colored fur, intermingled 
with long hairs, invariably white at 
the top, forming a bright lustrous, ail- 


*ver 


, esteemed by some more 
beautiful than an oer kind of fox. 
The skins of the buffalo, of the 

mountain-sheep, of various deer, 

and of the antelope are included in 
the fur trade with the Indians and 
trappers of the north and west. 

ox and seal.skins are sent from 
Greenland to Denmark. The white 
fur of the arctic fox and the polar 
bear is sometimes found in the packs 
brought to the traders by the most 
northern tribes of Indians, but is not 
— valuable. a pee 
ti rabbit is peculiar to Englan 
is sent thence to Russia and 
China. . 

Other furs are employed and valued 
according to the cap of fashion, 
as well in those countries where they 
are needed for defences against the 
severity of the seasons, as among the 
inhabitants of railder climates, who 
being of Tartar or Sclavonian descent, 
are said to inherit an attachment to 
furred clothing. Such are the inha- 
bitants of Poland, of Southern Russia, 
of China, of Persia, of Turkey, and all 
the nations of Gothic origin in the 
middle and western perts of Europe. 
Under the burning suns of Syria and 
Egypt, and the mild climes of Bu- 
charia and independent Tartary, there 
is also a constant demand, and a great 
consumption, where there exists no 
physical necessity. In our own tem- 
perate latitudes, besides their use in 
the arts, they are in request for orna- 
ment and warmth g the winter, 
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and largo quantities are annually con- 
sumed for both purposes in the United 
—— — 
rom the foregoing statements, it 
appears that the fur trade must hence- 
forward decline. The advanced state 
of geographical science, shows that no 
new countries remain to be explored. 
In North America the animals are 
slowly decreasing, from the persever- 
ing efforts and indiscriminate slaughter 
practised by the hunters, and by the 
———— to the uses of man of 
ose forests and rivers which have 
afforded them food and protection. 
They recede with the aborigines be- 
fore the tide of civilization, but a di- 
minished supply will remain in the 
mountains and uncultivated tracts of 
this and other countries, if the avidity 
of the hunter can be restrained within 
proper limitations. 

And yet, are we to conceive that 
those curious and valuable breeds of 
animals are not to be kept on the earth ! 
May they not be domesticated? The 
commen cat is the most domestic of 
all animals, ya the cat is a tiger in 
miniature, and all its natural qualities 
of form and temper seem intended for 
— life alone. The claws by which 
itcould climb trees, of whatever height, 
the extraordinary balance of limb, b 
which, from almost all heights, it 
comes on its feet tothe ground; the 
eye made for night hunting; the sin- 
gular elasticity of frame by which it 
can wind its way through brambles, 
ruins, and the intricacies of the forest ; 
the slyness, suspicion, and distrustful. 
ness of its temper, are as obviously fit- 
ted for savage life. Yet, by the force of 
habit, all those provisions and qualities 
are nearly thrown out of use ; and the 
little tiger, a remarkably fierce animal 
too in its wild state, is metamorphosed 
into a sleek, petted, purring slee 
Sy the fireside, submitting to ulled 
about by the 1ough play of children, 


and the very passion of hopeless bache- 
lors, and single ladies of a more than 
certain age. How long would the 


ermine, wild as it may be, refuse do- 
mestication? The whole race of the 
forest animals, excepting those few 
which live on flesh, and are too power- 
ful to be trusted with — are 
evidently intended to be allies of man. 

We are of modern try. 
It wants force. The truth of nature 
might be as well looked for on the 
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pra stage. Itis either all roses and 
lilies, or a forest of Upas-trees. Its 
men and women are all angels in gos- 
samer; or fiends in flame-colored 
corsets and sulphuric dyed pantaloons. 
Its ladies are all infants in Arcadia, or 
keen and dingy as printer’s devils. 
But we give a specimen of 

style, the true mixture of the romantic 
and the real which touches every 
heart at once. 


A PARENTAL ODE TO MY GON, AGED THREE 
YEARS AND FIVE MONTHS. 


By Thomes Hood. 


Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop,—first Yee me kiss away thet 


tear)— | 

Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My lovo, he’s poking peas into his ear!) 
. Thou merry, — sprite ! 

With epirits feather-light, , 
Untouch’d by sorrow, and unsoil’d by sin— 
(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a 

pin !) 


Thon little trieksy Puck ! 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Light as the singing bird that wings the 
t— 


a 
(The door! the door! he'll tumble down 
the stair !) 
Thou darling of my sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore a-fire !) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In love’s dear chain so strong and bright a 


link, 
Thou idol of thy parents—(Drat the boy ! 
There pis my ink !) 


Thou cherub—but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for Fays, by moonlight pele, 
n harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls bis tail !) 
Thou human humming.bee, cxtracting 


hone 
From avery blossom in the world thet blows, 
Singing in Youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble!—that’s his precious 
nose !) 


Thy father’s pride and hope! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping- 
rope! 
With pure heart newly stamp'd from Na- 
ture’s mint— 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 
Thou young domestic dove! 
(He'll have that jug off, with another 
shove !) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest! 
(Are those torn clothes his best 7) 
Little epitome of man ! 
(He'll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 
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Touch'd with the boauteous tints of dawn- 
ning life— 
(He’s got a knife !) 


Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky 
foresceing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 
Toes the light ball—bestride the stick, 
oo o many cakes would make him 
sick ! 
With fanes buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the faco grotesque, and antic 


With many a lamb-like frisk, 
(Hes got the scissors, snipping at your 
gown !) 


Thou pretty opening rose! 
(Go to your mether, child, and wipe your 
nose !) 
Balmy, and breathing music like the South, 
i really brings my into my mouth !) 
resh as the morn, and brilliant as its 
star,— 

(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
‘Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove,— 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write, unless he’s sent above !) 





It is known to all those who are au 
fait of the “seasons” of London that 
there are three. The first is when 
London, reviving from its summer 
doze, stretches its huge proportions, 
pm, and begins to give signs of 

ife. This occurs annually about the 
beginning of November. The second 
is when it is fairly on its legs, and 
plunges into business. This occurs 
about the beginning of February. 
The third is when, tired of business, it 
begins to think of pleasure, and its le 
are employed in dancing, promenad- 
ing and running to shows. This begins 
in May. Two months of quadrilling 
are enough to exhaust the reluctant 
vivacity of the great metropolis—the 
magnaies glide away to their coun. 
ties, to feed themselves into popularity 
against the next election, or shut 
themselves up in their town mansions, 
and are invisible, on pretence of being 
a thousand miles off; or steam their 
way over to Paris, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
aid Baden, to learn foreign morals, 
live at their ease with principessas and 
la baroness, leave a daughter or two 
behind in the care of some dancing- 
master, or discharged valet, or profes- 
sional gambler, who call themselves 
counts, and import into England the 
corruption that they pr so rapidly 
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learned in the corridors of a German 
hotel, or at the table of some licensed 
house of swindling for the benefit of 
the state. 

The marking event of the first of 
these seasons is the display of the pan- 
tomime. Parliament takes up the 
next; and the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies 
to the exclusive world, steward of the 
supreme bon ton, and as upright in 
his waltzing as he is prostrate in his 
Pee opens the third, by opening 

is huge house, at the rate of a thou- 
sand pounds and a thousand frivolities, 
in the shape of men and women, a- 
night, until the doors revolve again, 
and universal languor, shuts up the 
lordly folly for the year. 

Covent-Garden has a hereditary re- 
nown for pantomime. A genius sud- 
denly flashed upon the worn-out ex- 
ploits of the Italian arlequino, in the 
shape of Rich, about a century ago. 
Nature made him for the restorer of 
the art of jumping through windows, 
conquering all the obstacles of nature 
and art with a dagger of lath, and mak- 
ing the most persevering love to Co- 
lumbine. The power of Rich has de- 
scended without a cloud to the theatre 
which he raised from ry to opu- 
lence ; and while dynasties have per- 
ished, thrones been turned into bon- 
fires, and nations been trampled by the 
heels of Cossacks and Hulans, let the 
Covent-garden pantomime pride itself 
in the constancy of its fame. The pre- 
sent performance is founded on the 
play of George Barnwell, called in the 

ills, for fondness’ sake, Georgey. This 
play was customarily performed at 
Christmas and Easter, with the well- 
meant dntention of warning the young 
traders of London against lending too 
ready an ear to the temptations of the 
town. But as it was probably found 
that the exhivition of pilfering tills and 
shooting uncles to more 
strongly impressed on the apprentice 

neration than the hanging that fol- 
owed, and especially now that hang- 
ing is merely a matter of history, the 
managers have laid its moral aside, 
and Covent-Garden hashad the vigor to 
farcify it for the merriment of mankind. 

George Barnwell is preceded by a 
mystification of the kingdom of Sloth. 
The lubber-fiend exhibits himself sur- 
rounded by a coterie of genii, bearing 
the name of Gluttony, iness, &c. 
He announces the forthcoming ruin of 
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the most promising of all apprentices, 
and the genii, delighted at the pros- 
pect, vanish in a blaze, with a strong 
smell of sulphur. George is then seen 
at his ledger; he is posting with a 
marvellous industry, and is evidently 
in a fair way of being a millionaire. 
But Millwood comes, buys some tea 
and sugar, gives him her card—a 
square of d a foot long—and 
invites him to an evening party. 
George shuts up his windows, dresses 
himself en beau, and sallies forth. The 
party are dancing quadrilles. Yill- 
wood asks whether he has brought his 
uncle’s money with him, and the stor 
roceeds in the old style to the end. 
en comes the fairy queen, turns all 
the characters into the dramatis per- 
sone of harlequinade, and the tumb- 
lings and transformations begin. Some 
of the great hes striking, and, among 
the rest the Parliament-House, after 
Barry’s design, produces a forcible 
effect. Then come satirical touches 
at public life. Something expressive 
of the newspaper regulations turns 
into a boiling-pot, inscribed a mess of 
rice. The papers are next measured 
by his “superficial inch” rule; and 
each is vying with the other in size. 
But Harlequin touches the Weekly 
Despatch, and, by a very clever con- 
trivance, it instantly spreads over the 
whole scene, Wyatt’s masterly eques- 
trian statue of George the Third is 
transformed into a man, which goes 
off firing a salute in honor of William 
the Fourth. Then comes an imitator 
of Rice, the American Jim Crow. If 
this be the specimen of native talent 
which our brothers on the other side 
of the Atlantic send as their rapresen- 
tatives, we can have no great wish for 
new importations. Jim Crow is a 
miserable, ragged negro, who sings a 
horrid tune to the lowest and most 
unmeaning of all possible jargons. If 
there were — of any — in it, 
the vulgarity might, perhaps, be par- 
doned pal ‘the mouth of the — 
who roars; but it is utterly dull, and 
is merely a string of negro slang. 
The tomime closes with an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of strength, stea- 
diness, and courage, yet one of the 
most painful exhibitions possible, A 
Madame Irvine walks up a rope from 
the back of the stage to the upper gal- 
lery. The rope is scarcely thicker 
than a man’s wrist. The ascent is at 
an elevation of nearly forty-five de- 
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gress. It would be difficult to ascend 
a stair at such an angle; yet this 
young person, night after night, walks 
up the terrific ascent, when the slight- 
est false step, giddiness of head, or 
accidental agitation, must be her 
death. If she fell she must be dashed 
to pieces. The gazers in the pit, too, 
are in rather an uncomfortable posi- 
tion ; fer, in its present crowded state 
she would probably kill several per- 
sons in her fall. is feat is regard- 
ed as the ne plus ultra of the profes- 
sion, and which no one has accom- 
lished since Madame, a short, thick, 
ittle lump of activity, who was the 
lory of Vauxhall some years ago. 
ut the peril takes off all the pleasure, 
and no one who saw it once would 
probably ever desire to see it again. 





VALENTINE’S DAY. 


On, love | terrific, tender love, 
What plaguey work you make ! 

From New-year’s Day to New-year’s Day 
No rest you seem to take. 


And yet you're such a tiny thing, 
To wise men it seems odd 

That earth should truckle thus to thee, 
Thou demi-semi-god. 


The day, of all the livelo r, 
On which you brightest shina 

Is February’s fourteenth day, 
Delicious Valentine. 


O, then, what heaving of your hearts, 
What smiles, what swoons, and cries, 

And rhymes of every kind and sort, 
And sighs of every size / 


No day makes such a stir as this, 
Not even King William’s natal ; 

Of all the fetes, to the Valentine 
Thy fete is the most fatah 


All other feasts are sinking fast, 
But yours shall ne’er decline ; 

And, oh ! among read-letter days, 
What day can match with thine ? 


All now to lovo their homage pay, 
From him that guides the plough, 

To him that guides the state: the King 
Himself’s a courtier now. 


Love leads poor mortals such a dance 
s Sia a and m and plain : 
o world seems all one vast quadrille-— 
The figure, ladies’ chain. j 


This day is nature’s grand court day, 
Where high and low you meet ; 
The noble with his lady gay— 

Tho beggar with his suite. 
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There’s not a trado or mystery 
But love finds means to bind ; 
The oldest blacksmith at his forge 

Feels hammmerouely inclined. 


Jack Ketch himself now dreads a noose 
— hele wih ot? 
er s, W i 
That he has gota u ae 


The beasts are all in the same plight, 
The horse, the ass, the steer; 

The lion finds his own true love, 
The stag has got his deer. 


The little mouse, though small he be, 
Coarts after his own fashion ; 
The mites obliged to own 
That a mity passion. 


And while Miss Grace invites her beau 
With her to-day to wander, 

The very goose whose quill she wields 
Is gone to meet her gander. 


Sinee birds and beasts don't die for love, 
I think it were inhuman 

If woman’s heart I fail to move, 
To dangle after woman: 


Bat, Cupid, ifon me you shine, 
I'm young, and yours for life ; 

Pve done with fickle Valentine, 
And anchor with a wife. 





The subject of dreams is one of the 
problems which continually attract 
and continually baffie human investi- 
gation. Every one dreams, yet no 
man solves the phenomena. Every 
man is conscious that the strangest 
imaginable deviations from the com- 
mon things and thoughts of life pass 
before him in sleep, yet the most phi- 
losophical are still totally at a loss to 
discover the cause, the instrument, or 
the law of those most singular, excit- 
ing, and lly recurring mo- 
tions of the mind. All attempts to 
account for them ay pocuiiar actions 
of the brain are - Who can see 
or know the actual state of the organ? 
All attempts to account for them by 
association of ideas are equally idle. 

t does any man know even 
the nature of thatassociatian? Every 
theory which hopes to determine them 
b7 external impulses has equally fail- 

- That external impulses will oft- 
en infiuence the dream is notorious ; 
but this seems to occur only in an 
imperfect condition of slumber, when 
the senses — awake. That 
bodily pain will influence them also 
there is no doubt. Still this is an 
imperfect condition, and on the verge 
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of waking. No. theory hitherto ac. 
counts for the simplest state of the 
dream—that in which the mind, un- 
disturbed by either bodily pain or ex- 
ternal impulse, ne ely i own free 
course of en t; flies all round 
the world ; yee in the moon, the sun, 
the stars; plunges in the depths of 
ocean; gives serenades under the 
wall of China, or sits under the per- 
fumed groves of Ceylon. No theory 
accounts for the existence of images to 
be full as vivid as those of the waking 
senses, and much more vivid than 
those of memory, when the senses are 
wholly closed, and the body repre- 
sents but a mass of helpless inaction. 
If me is the sole agent, why is it 
that the images of dreams have such 
superior clearness? If invention he 
the sole agent, why is it that multi- 
tudes who, in their waking hours, 
have not the power of combining half 
a dozen ideas er in the shape of 
a story, and who would no more 
think of fabricating an adventure than 
they would of fabricating a palace, 
yet follow idea after idea in all the 
windings of story every night of their 
lives, and wander in the wildest and 
most curious adventure through every 
ion of the globe. 

n casting contempt on the usual 
theories, we have none of our own to 
replace them. The subject seems to 
be totally beyond human knowled 
and if we are to derive any conclu. 
sion from it, it is as to its evidence of 
the power which the mind is capable 
of exercising when the view of ex- 
ternal things is totally shut out, when 
the mind is as completely as. possible 
left to its own workings, and when its 
delights, pains, and actions, must pro- 
ceed almost wholly from its own con- 
stitution. 

Thus, if we find that the inactivity 
of the body in sleep has no effect on 
the activity of the mind, if it does not 
absolutely contribute to it, what is to 
prevent us from conceiving that a still 
more extreme state of inactivity, even 


of death, would only free and invigorate 


the movement of the mind in a supe- 
rior degree * That the body is no more 
the man than the clothes are the man, 
or than the house is the inhabitant, 
there can be nodoubt whatever. The 
body is necessary to our communica- 
tion with the material world, and with 
our fellow men. But when the indi. 
vidual shall have run his course in the 
world, and the law of nature, which is 
but the will of Providence, removes 
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him, there may be no more necessity 
for death, or the insensibility of 
the mind, than there is for polar 
clothing for a man transplanted to the 
tropics. In a state of being where 
material objects surrounded him no 
longer, there would be no more ne- 
cessity for the senses than there would 
for eyes in a globe of utter darkness, 
or lungs in air without an atmos- 
phere. But the mind may survive, 
even on physical principles, and may, 
even froin what we observe of its vi- 
vidness when unimpeded by the budily 
or and the impressions of exter- 
nal things, exhibit a much more in- 
tense vividness, when no longer re- 
guiring the connection with the frame. 

ut the positive proof of the subsist- 
ence of the mind is to be derived only 
from the Scriptures. 

A curious and amusing little vo- 
lume of Reminiscences by a Dr. Car- 
lyon, formerly a Fellow of Pembroke 

llege, and since practising as a phy- 
sician, has led into this topic, by de- 
tailing the extraordinary dream of the 
death of the Prime Minister Mr. Per- 
cival. This dream is different from 
the vague sportings of the mind, and 
implies a higher influence. It has 
been already narrated by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, but it is here given with a 
more direct reference to original and 
corroborating authority. | 

“The dream in question occurred in 
Cornwall, and the gentleman to whom 
it occurred was Mr. Williams, late of 
Scourier House, from whose own lips 
I have more than once heard the rela- 
tion. 

“ Six days before the murder of the 
late Mr. Percival (of whom he had no 

ersonal knowledge whatever), Mr. 
illiams dreamt that he was in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, and 
saw a small man enter dressed in a 
blue coat and white waistcoat. Im- 
mediately after he saw a man dressed 
in a brown coat with yellow basket 
metal buttons, drew a pistol from 
under his coat, and discharge it at the 
former, who instantly fell, the blood 
issuing from a wound a little below 
the left breast. He saw the murderer 
seized by some gentlemen who were 
present, and observed his counten- 
ance, and on asking who the gentle- 
man was that had shot, he was 
told that it was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He then awoke, and 
mentioned the dream to his wife who 
made light of it; but in the course of 
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the night, the dream occurred three 
times without the least variation. He 
was now so much — by it, that 
he felt much inclined to give notice to 
Mr. Percival, but was dissuaded by 
some friends whom he consulted, who 
t himself 
treated as a lunatic. On the evening 
of the eighth day after, he received the 
account of the murder, it having oc- 
curred two days previously. ing 
in London a short time subsequently, 
he found in the print shops a represen- 
tation of the scene, and ised in 
the countenances and dress of the par- 
ties, the blood of Mr. Percival’s waist- 
coat, and the uliar yellow basket 
buttons on Bellingham’s coat, pre- 
on, what he had seen in his dream. 

“All this, I beg to repeat, I have 
myself heard more than once circum- 
stantially related by Mr. Williams, 
who is still alive (February 1836) and 
residing at Calstock, Devon, and who, 
I am sure, from his obliging disposi- 
tion, would be most ready to corrobo- 
rate the wonderful history to its full 
extent. 

“I have com this account of 
Dr. Abercrombie’s with a manuscript, 
which Mr. Hill, a barrister and grand- 
son of Mr. Williams, was lately kind 
enough to give me, and which records 
the particulars of this most strange 
dream in the words in which he heard 
it related by his grandfather. There 
is very little, and no material varia- 
tion. Mr. Hill states, that Mr. Wil- 
liams heard the report of the pistol, 
saw the blood fly out and stain the 
waistcoat, and saw the color of the 
face change.” | 

He likewise mentions, that, “on the 
day following the dream, he went to 
Godolphin, with Messrs. Robert W. 
Fox, and his brother Mr. Wm. Wil- 
liams, and on his return home in- 
formed them of the dream, and of the 
uneasiness of his mind on the subject— 
uneasiness in a great measure arisi 
from his doubts about the propriety 
announcing a dream which had made 
so great an impression upon himself, 
to the friends of Mr. Percival: but he 
allowed himself to be laughed out of 
any such intention.” 

f weask to what purpose an inti- 
mation was given, if it were from a 
higher source, yet given in vain, the 
answer can be only human ignorance 


of the pu ; and there the matter 
ends. The narrator, and the testi- 


mony to the narrator, are both alive, 
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and still to be questioned by those 
who will. 

In the late Sir H. Davy’s “ Conso- 
lations in Travel,” there isa charac- 


a quarter of a century ago,” he sa 
“I contracted that terrible form of 
pd ig fever, known by the name of 
jai 5 


whom I was en in the most in- 
teresting and i conversation. 
I was passionately in love at that time, 
but with no ideal being. The object 


eyes, and bright rosy complexion, 
and ae: aa fai oa Lon tecollect cat 
like any of the forms which — 
oft m e e ti : 

gure, for many days, was ao distinct 
— mind, as to form almost a 


As I gained strength, 
the visa of my goad angel. aes 


“Ten years after I had recovered 
from the fever and when I had almost 
lost the o Pion ion of the — it 
was recalled to my memory by a very 
blooming and ful girl fourtben or 
fifteen years old, whom I accidentally 
met during my travels; but I cannot 
say that the impression made upon my 

by her was very strong. Here 
comes the extraordinary part of the 
marrative. Twenty years afier my 
a —— I was ex- 
ceeding W rom & severe malady, 
which for many weeks threatened my 
life, and when my mind was almost in 


a desponding state being in a course 
of travels by my medical ad- 
visers, I again met the person who 


was the representative of my visionary 
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female, and to her kindness and care 
I believe I owe what remains to me 
disappeared, ‘and though ya 
to 
possess charms for me which I 
heip identifying’ iho living angel With 
the! vision which had appeared as my 
guardian genius during the illness of 
my youth.” 


in 
ley’s Natural Theol 
+h ogy 
— rise before 
in other words, the extraordinary omis- 


thus illustrates the principle— Let 
any one, who is extremely overpo 


day, lie down an 
he will find himself g areon 
ter uttering a few words. An 
will be awakened by the person 
writes repeating the last word, to 
show that he has written the whole. 
— — 
ela w 
—— to believe that he has 


not been for hours, and he wili 


ly be enabled to tell in how 

time he must have performed it. 
eight or ten seconds req 

to write the four or five words dicta- 


seconds could have been spent in sleep. 
But indeed the greater probability is, 
that not: above a single second can 
have so passed. For a writer will ea- 
sily finish two words in a second ; and 


ing he has to write four, and 
halt the “time is consumed in falling 
asleep, one second only is the duration 
of the dream, which yet seems to last 
for years, so numerous are the images 
which compose it.” 

This, however, is an extreme case. 
The impressions on the mind in that 
state of drowsiness which arises froma 
overwatching are generally so con- 
fused as scarcely to exhibit any distin- 
guishable suocession of images. There 
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is no sony, no capacity of reference to 
space and time. All pA a chaos, fever- 
ish, cloudy, and unimaginative. The 
true and interesting dream is that 
which arises from healthful action, 
com ‘thoughts, and in that — 
of the sleep when the frame is begin- 
ning to recover from the exhaustion of 
the day, and is refitting its powers for 
the day to come. 


oe morning dreams, as poets tell, are 
The succession of images is then ha- 
bitually drawn, the story wrought 
with more ingenuity, the horrors of the 
earlier part of the night disappear, and 
the adventure becomes frequently in- 
teresting, — and beautiful, 
in a remarkable de Like the vi- 
sions of Prospero’s isle, 
“This we do weep to dream again.” 


A dream of the well-known Dr. Dod- 
dridge offers a striking illustration of 
the finely inventive fancy of slumber. 
He thought that his spirit had sud- 
denly departed from his frame. After 
various adventures preparatory to a 
final state of happiness, he was led to 
an apartment surrounded with pic- 
tures; which he found to contain the 

i of his whole life, The most 
remarkable incidents were represented 
ae ma e — he trials 

whic n exposed, 

ther with the signal instances of the 
Divine goodness to him at such pe- 
riods, excited the stron emotions, 
especially when he recollected that he 
was now out of the reach of human 
trial. The ecstasy of Joy into which 
those reflections threw him was so 
great, that it awoke him. But the im- 
pression remained so vivid for a con- 
siderable time after awaking, that the 
tears flowed down his cheeks, and he 
said that on no other occasion did he 
remember to have felt sentiments of 
delight equally strong. 

It is perfectly certain from all the 
phenomena, that the state of the frame 
is capable of powerfully influencing 
the nature of the dream. That dis- 
ease, wounds, accidental pressure, 
uneasiness of position, or indigestion, 
can give a sudden and direct character 
to the dream ; they, in fact, strike the 
key-note; but the difficulty remains, 
of accounting for the instant and keen 
susceptibility with which the mind 
adopts, and composes in that strain. 
What wild horrors are generated by 
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the nightmare, what visions of flight, 
wo, and wandering rise before the 
inward eye, in any ation of the 
veins ! hat a world of darkness, 
bloodshed, robbery, pursuit, and pain, 
is created by a thing so simple as an 


un prn 

Bot! r. Carlyon shrewdly remarks 
on another — evil which may 
arise from too frequent a use of this 
faculty—* It is certain, from the fact 
that persons are seldom, if ever, con- 
scious of having talked in their sleep, 
that drearas often take place without 
being remembered by us. This may, 
now and then, lead to very awkward 
discoveries. 

“J was, at one time of my profes- 
sional life, in frequent attendance upon 
a gentleman’subject to attacks of gout, 
who talked a great deal in his sleep ; 


- and his man-servant, who often sat 


up by him at night, gave me sech ac- 
counts of his master’s talk as would 
have led to any thing but pleasant re- 
sults, if the secrets of the pillow had 
been allowed further to transpire. 
There are few physicians who eould 
not unfold tales of this kind; but they 
are not confined to the gouty. Let 
the love-sick damsel beware who oc- 
cupies a bed in the same room with 
her. I once heard a lady boast, as I 
thought with very bad taste, of having 
discovered a female friend’s secret in 
the following way :—They lay in the 
game room, and in the course of the 
night her friend divulged in her sleep 
the name of a lover respecting whom 
no suspicion had previously existed. 
Good ling, doubtlees, required that 
no allusion should have been made, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to such a circum- 
stance. But, on the contrary, a fa- 
vorable opportunity was ungenerous- 
ly taken to put the poor dreamer to 

ire confusion, by an unexpected al- 
lusion to what she previously believed 
re have been confined to her own 

reast.” 


Cobbett, of whom the world has so 
happily got rid at last, was the most 
notorious performer of his time in the 
art of contradicting to-day what he 
said yesterday. His regular plea on 
such occasions was, that he was only 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday ; 
the true reading would have been, that 
he was baser. But, as every thing in 
this march -of-mind age improves, Cob- 
bett has left behind him professors of 
falsehood, who throw the miserable 
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old man’s fame into utter eclipee. Cast- 
ing out of the calculation the Humes, 
and all that race, whose wretched de- 
ficiency of mind and manners marks 
them for oblivion, we shall give a 
few specimens of the leading protes- 
sor of pie chicane at the present 
day. . O’Connell is now the lavish 
panegyrist of the Melbourne coterie. 
knew them just as thoroughly a 
ago. And a year ago what was 
is published ? We quote 
the fragments from a Letter to Lord 
Duncannon ; a letter whose primary 
object was that of a filip for the 
“ Rent,” but which fully declared his 
real sentiments of the men and man- 
ners which he now calls on his rabble 
to love, honor, and obey. 
“ Oct. 11, 1834. 
“My Lord, I write more in sorrow 
than in anger. You have deceived 
me, bitterly and cruelly deceived Ire- 
land. After four years of experience 
we ought to have known that Ireland 
had nothing to expect from the Whigs 
but insolent contempt, an! malignant 
but treacherous hostiltty! The political 
tude of your party is really in- 
conceivable. Of what value is it to 
Ireland that Earl Grey should have 
retired, if he have left to his successors 
the same proud and malignant hatred 
appeared to entertain towards Ire- 
land? I know that Lord John Russell 
cherishes feelings of a similar descrip- 
tion. I know, and every body knows, 
that Lord Melbourne wants sufficient 
— — of mind to be able to compre- 
nd the favorable opportunities af- 
forded to him to conciliate Ireland. 
In plain truth, it is quite manifest that 
Lord Melbourne is utterly incompetent 
for the high office he holds. It is la- 
mentable to think that the destinies of 
the Irish people should depend in Lany 
degree on so ineficient a person. Lor 
Lansdowne, too, is hostile t to Ireland, 
with a hatred the more active and per- 
severing, that he is bound by every 
obligation to entertain diametrically 
the opposite sentiments. None of you 
dare to act in the government of ire: 
land on the ———— of common sense 
and common political honesty. On 
this account then, I t, the chorus 
of that song called ‘The Wild Irish 
Cry,’ HURRAH ror THE REPEAL !” 
he cry of repeal, which would be 
virtually rebellion, and if effected, 
woula be seperation. But this cry he 
raises or sinks monthly, as it suits his 
purpose, to frighten or soothe down the 
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triumphing Cabinet. In his letter of 
September 1834, he thus halloos his 
dogs of war :—* Are we to abandon 
REPEAL Of consent, that lreland shall 
be without the protection or sympathy 
of a domestic legislature! Abandon 
repeal! Never! never! Can we con- 
sent, even for an hour, to allow Ire. 
land to continue the sport and make 
gme of the King Log, in person of 

rougham, of ihis ministry; or the 
helpless victim of the King Stork, in 
the person of Wellington, of a Tory 
administration 1 ” 

The agitator’s opinion of Lord 
Brougham is couched in the same 
style of insolent invective, which pre- 
pa us for the slavering of this per- 

ps more offensive sycophancy. We 
shall of course see him idolizing Lord 
Brougham the first moment he finds it 
convenient to dupe the noble Lord. 

“I pay very little attention to any 
thing d Brougham says. He 
makes a ter number of foolish 
speeches any other man of the 
present generation. There may be 
more nonsense in some one speech of 
another person. But, in the number, 
in the multitude of foolish — 
Lord Brougham has it hollow. ‘i 
would start him ten to one, ay, fifty 
to one, in talking nonsense, and flatly 
contradicting himself im one dozen of 
off hand discourses against any other 
‘pretty prattler in taloons’ now 
living. But it is pitiful, it is melan- 
choly, that a man who ought at least 
to affect to wear Solomon’s fabled 
bonnet of wisdom, should per to put 
on the fool’s cap over his Chancellor’s 
wig, and run riot through the aisle to 
demonstrate with how little of steady 
sense the judgment-seat may be occu- 
pied.” In this broad and brute style 
it pleases Mr. O’Connell to flourish hi 
contempt for a man, who would be 
immeasurably degraded by being 
brought into comparison with him. 
We are no lovers of his Lordship's 
political notions. But we cannot speak 
of him in the same breath with the 
foul-tongued poltroon, who, reckoning 
upon his own scandalous impunity, 
thus vilely insults a scholar and a man 
of genius. Yet the abuse is but pre- 
liminary to O’Connell’s falling down 
and licking the dust off his shoes, at 
the first instant he can find or make 
an opportunity to approach in the 
hope to delude and degrade. But 
there are some fierce followers in his 
own clique, whom all the dinners at 
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his ordinary in Langham-place cannot 
keep from rebelling now and then. 
Feargus O’Connor is one of those. 
He declares that he has been injured 
and insulted in all imaginable ways by 
the tool of the priests, and the master 
of the Ministry. Feargus had plunged 
his pen in bitter ink, and sketches the 
agitator with a fidelity worthy of his 
wrath. The pamphlet is long, curious, 
and unanswerable. We have room at 
present only for a fragment of the 
picture. 

“My mind turns on the anomalous 
condition of Ireland under your dic- 
tatorship. The great community, di- 
vided into two parties, the one a set 4 
needy-place hunters, bending beneat 
your nod, while the people, who cre- 
ate the power, are starving. 

“ heaven! how can I write 
with temper, when I reflect upon the 
degraded state to which you have 
brought public opinion in Ireland. 
Ambition s slave, and power’s pe 
you have taught a brave peop to be 
cowards, a generous nation selfishness, 
and a nation of freemen to wear their 
chains as hereditary bondsmen. You 
have balanced lucre against greatness, 
and prostituted your country. By 
others’ follies more than your own 
deserts, you have been raised to a po- 
litical pe nna A forged letter 
from a Pope, and the silenced Catholic 
minister, with neither of which you 
had any concern, have tended to mix 
your name with the ridiculous and the 
sublime.” 

The dedication to the reader de- 
clares, that “timid individuals submit 
to this licensed defamer,” the Dictator, 
rather than brave the slanderer. 
“ Therefore,” says Feargus, “I boldly 
meet the foe to stop this system, of 
offering up honest men at the shrine 
of venality, obscenity, prostitution, am- 
Dition, and jeal ka 

Language like this from one of the 
fellow — is doubtless very 
galling to Mr. O’Connell who loves a 
prostration, as low as he himself paid 
to the Popish bishop when he fell on his 
knees before him in the perennial mire 
of the Irish village. But it will not 
do him the slightest harm as a faction. 
The more characterless a ruffian be- 
comes, the more congenial to the 
hearts of the gang. The Jacobin in 
clean clothes raises suspicion of his 
sincerity. Black, brutal, and bloody 
is the true Jacobin. 
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There is an exceedingly trifling am- 
bition of science at present flourishing 
in the world. Every feeble affectation 
of research claims the title of know- 
ledge, and thus the world is filled with 
three classes of sciolists, who pass by 
the respective name of geologists, 
naturalists, and political economists. 
Some frivolous creature who has no- 
thing on earth to do with his time or 
EEIN ia out an a — — 
sion to Hampstead or Highgate, pic. 
up half a dozea pebbles on the com- 
mon, or gathers half a dozen shells in 
a chalk pit, and then triumphing in his 
advancement to the honors of a dis- 
coverer, scribbles his theory of peb- 
bles and shells in some penny maga- 
zine, and is thenceforth a philosopher 
and fool for life. 

Another gathers half a dozen mice 
in a e or minnows in a bottle, 
watches their daily proceedings in love 
and war, registers them duly in a book, 
and reports himself to the publicas an 
investigator of nature. A third addicts 
himself to the examination of man- 
kind, pores over bills of mortality, cob- 
lects the return of the corn market, 
files turnpike tickets, and having, 
after deep deliberation, pronounced, 
that the more children are born the 
more wheaten loaves will be consum- 
ed, if they can get them; and that the 
more debts a poor man has, the more 
likely he is to come on the parish, sits 
down in the happy consciousness of 
having fixed himself in the niche of 


modern fame. 

All this might be pardoned, like 
any other folly. But the result is 
malice. The whole three classes, 
drunk with vanity, do mischief to the 
fuil — k their — The 
geologist, in his presumption, disputes 
the knowledge of creation with Him 
who commanded it to be. The na- 
turalist founds some equally solemn 
and silly objection against the imma- 
teriality of the soul, the cerebellum of 
a bird, or the web of a spider, and es- 
capes luckily if he is not at once a 
Jacobin and an Infidel; the political 
economist, a fabricator at one time 
of argument against Providence, and 
at another of insults a a mo- 
narchy. The modern tribe of this 
school are nvarly all republicans, and 
the shallowness of their knowledge is 
to be equalled only by the bitterness 
of their disaffection. But a kind ot 
judicial punishment seems actually to 
follow the three. 
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“ Heaven, with contempt, the empty toil 
surve 

And buries ` blockheads in the dust they 
raise.” 


The three are in a perpetual state of 
eivil war. There have already been 
about fifty of the gravest imaginable 
theories of the world, each ar peed 
on its pre-eminent solidity, and eac 
swept away in his turn, like so much 
aan The naturalist, when he ascends 
beyond the humbler drudgery of classi- 
fication, and even there every succeed- 
ing dilettante spurns his predecessor, 
only pillories himself for the burlesque 
of the ten thousand pamperers of mice 
and minnows; and the political econo- 
mist of to-day can scarcely find words 
sufficiently crushing “ for the desperate 
blunders of the rash inquirer” before 
him. The whole is like the fall of a 
house of cards, every story rolls down 
the faster the higher it is built. The 
catastrophe of Tom Thumb, murder. 
ous as it is, is pacific to the family 
havoc. Punch and his wife, who get 
their bread by cudgelling each other, 
are domestic, to the public fury which 
mutually tears those philosophers to 


Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise has had the ill effect of exhibiting 
an English divine ranked on the side 
of the French ayes lee They pro- 
nounce, on the faith of chalk and 
lizards, that the earth must have been 
made millions of years before the time 
in which the Scriptures distinctly de- 
clare it to have been created. The 
Frenchmen pronounce that it must 
have been the work of processes as 
slow as those by which we now see 
trees grow and limestones harden ; 
the Scriptures pronounce the work to 
have been instantaneous. The French- 
men evidently lead to the idea of a 
primitive chaos; the Scriptures dis- 
tinctly pronounce that the material 
universe had no existence in either 
substance or form before the six days 
declared in the Mosaic history. Thus 
the geologists and the Scriptures are 
totally at variance, and in the present 
condition of their statements are irre- 
eoncilably at variance. The French 
and German geologists, for the Gauls 
are, after all, only pupils of the Teu- 
tons, cling fiercely to their dogma, 
evidently from its allowing a tacit 
insult to revealed religion ; aad every 
— finishes vip a sneer — 

English geologists, with rather 
more decency, yet with as hopeless a 
VOL. XLI. 16 
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result, attempt to reconcile them by 
diluting the palpable meaning of 
words, and diminishing the palpable 
testimony of facts. Thus, the contro- 
versy has turned on the interpretation 
of the first verse of Genesis. The 
words “In the beginning,” are taken 
as expressing an indefinite time, which, 
however, the geologists immediately 
define in their own way, and manu- 
facture into as many millions of years 
as noy want a ne the word — 
in the origina say, ve 
also meant made. But they altogether 
overlook the other declarations, in 
which the lan is beyond all eva- 
sion. Thus, in the “ten command- 
ments” the words, not of Moses, but of 
the Deity, declare that the universe 
was the work of sir days. This single 
declaration sets the ibility of com- 
promiso at rest. The words are of 
the most solemn order that can be 
conceived, delivered on the most 
solemn occasion, and incapable of any 
other meaning whatever. St. Paul’s 
declaration fiith Hebrews) also 
amounts to the doctrine that the uni- 
verse was created; in other words, 
formed out of nothing, by the direct 
influence of divine command. The 
British geologists in some instances 
have attempted to shift the difficulty, 
by saying, that “possibly the da 
then were longer than now, and might 
mean vast periods of years.” But, if 
they so meant, why was a word used 
whose only purport could be to mis- 
lead. Years, too, are spoken of. Of 
what dimensions must such years 
have boen? A year of 365 da 
with each day a thousand or a million 
of years—for the geologists draw per- 
fectly at their ease on the bank of 
time—must have demanded a change 
not only in the gravitation of the earth 
to the sun, and in the oot i 
force, but in the constitution of the 
earth itself and every product of the 
earth. A day of a thousand years 
would leave one half of the globe ex- 
posed for five hundred of our years 
to the whole light and heat of the 
sun. This must be ruinous to all ve. 
tation in the five hundredth part of 
e time. It would also expuse the 
other half to five hundred years of 
intense frost and intense darkness. 
This must be equally ruinous. Or if 
we are to be told, against all existing 
fact, that the habits of the animals 
and plants on the two hemispheres 
were rendered conformable to such 
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extreme states, this escape will be cut 
off by the obvious remark, that by the 
revolution of the globe, though slow, 
those animals and plants must have 
been necessarily exposed to a total 
change in succession, and must have 
been alternately advancing into intol- 
erable heat and sinking into intolerable 
cold, as the parts of the globe moved 
successively round to the sun or reced- 
ed from it. But the sufficient answer 
at once is, that we have not the small- 
est evidence for supposing that the 
smallest change has occurred in the 
periods of either the day or the year 
since the world began. This is the 
testimony of Laplace and of all the 
great physical astronomers. 

The whole question then comes to 
this, has geology so far attained cer- 
tainty as to qualify any manto dispute 
the authority furnished by the Scrip- 
tures? That question is easily an- 
swered by the man who feels the ra- 


tional and perfect homage which is 
due to the direct language of inspira- 


tion. It will be not less easily an- 
swered by the man of mere common 
sense, who sees that of all the p 
of human science geology is, at this 
moment, in the crudest imaginable 
state—that its facts are totally undi- 
gested—that, eminently depending on 
experiment, it is still only in its expe- 
rimental infancy—that a ten millionth 
part of the globe has not yet been 
thoroughly examined—that the struc- 
ture of the globe is to be ascertained 
only in depths which have never been 
reached by man, and which seem to 
be expressly prohibited to man—that 
gedlogy can know nothing beyond the 
mere crust of the earth, and yet knows 
but little even of that—and that even 
if more were known, that crust is mo 
more in a fitting condition to assist the 
development of the earth’s general 
fabric than the coat of a traveller, be- 
spattered with mud, reveals the ana- 
tomy of the living, vigorous compound 
of bone and muscle, blood and brain 

within. It is remarkable, and as if 
intended as a direct rebuke to this 
modern presumption, that a new pro- 
cess in nature should be evolved in our 
days, expressly replying to the strong- 
est fart of the sceptical system. The 
afti-Scriptural arguments founded on 
the deposite of shells on the summits of 
mountains, and their perfect preserva- 
tion in beds of clay, have been readily 
and completely answered by a refer- 
ence to the true language of the sacred 
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record. The geologists, who certain- 
ly oftener attempt to refute than to 
read the Scriptures, triumphantly ask- 
ed, could these deposites have been 
made by a furious inundation of a 
year? e answer, no ; but answer, 
at the same time that the geologists 
had forgotten to observe that at least 
a third of the earth’s surface, the pre- 
sent dry land, was made the of 
the ocean in the first days of the crea- 
tion, and continued in that state until 
the Deluge, which submerged the 
existing d, and uncovered and 
raised the bed of the ocean, a fact 
evidently proved by the nature of the 
strata, and long since conceded by all 
geologists of name, but a fact which 
ve a period of 1500 years, or rather 

according to tbe Septuagint 
chrono Ogy, which is the authentic 
one), for the formation and preserva- 
tion of the deposita in the. calm depths 
of the primæval ocean. 

But the grand objection was the 
slow formation of minerals, gems, &c. 
Nothing under millions of years would 
be cient for this! Yet what has 
the truth turned out to be? It has 
been shown, since the last few montha, 
that the force of electricity. acting on 
such simple means as water, can effect 
the process of making crystal, and this 
within a month, or even a week; that 
there isa fair prospect of being able 
to make some of the oe metals 
in as short a time, and that, by an in- 
creased action of the voltaic pile thus 
simply applied, even the hardest sub- 
stances in nature, gems, may be 
brought within the limits of human 
manufacture. The whole question 
between geology and Scripture rests 
on this point—Does the geologist 
know the whole construction of the 
earth? No, nor any thing beyond a 
most imperfect survey of an extremely 
— ruon o F — ? a 

ogist know all the powers 
which | nature works? No, nor proba- 
bly the ten-thousandth part of them. 
Then let him wait until he knows 
them, and let him speak humbly of 
himself in the mean time. , him 
have the honesty to acknowledge his 
ignorance, and the good sense te 
speak with reverence of that revelation 
which is incapable of error, and which, 
so far as it has declared the physical 
construction of the earth and heavens, 
has declared it, not to feed the va- 
nity, but to elevate the virtue of maa- 
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HISTORICAL PAINTING. 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ARTS, AND THEIR CONNECTION WITH 
MANUFACTURES. 


neficial results to the arts in eral 
will arise from the inquiry. is 
much uable information ia the evi- 


matter of the We suspect that 
thoy will do kutla mare than eorrobor. 
ate what has already been amply given. 

of ical use in carry- 
ing out details of some general 
plans ; but there is much previous im- 
portant work to be done. There were 
two committees—in 1635 and 1836. 


report u the evidence given before 
thet, and the forra comaitiee The 
very 


is, if quite true, not to the credit of our 
taste 


icy, “that fi the 
ee eee, oe oe 


this prevailed in 


want of public instruction, and to the 
- absence of public freely yh na 
and meseums. They would re 

t 


galleries, and instruction, pricti- 
eally as well as theoretically, formed 
and “maintained by residents and inu- 
nicipalities, and by the aid of Govern- 
ment in such manner as aid is now 
given to build school-houses. They 
would suggest, that “the princi 
ef design should form a portion of any 
permanent of national educa- 
tion. Such elementary instruction 
tee knowled igo o of form, by: the adop. 
rm, Ə 
tion of a bold style of geqmetrical and 
-outline — such as is practised 
in the nati schools in Bavaria. 
The committee farther would suggest, 


; greater question of a 


that, if the proper machinery for ac- 
complishing such an DSA ware su 
plied, the progres of the people in the 
arts should reported annually to 
Parliament. Thie part of the subject, 
however, is involved in the — 
e 
nister of education, which tke limits 
imposed on the committee prevent 
them from doing more than alluding 
to. It is with that your com- 
mittee notice the neglect of any gene- 
ral instruction, even in the history of 
art at our universities and public 
schools; an omission noticed long ago 
by Mr. Burke, and obvious to every re- 
filecting mind.” 

They next advert to the “difficult 
and delicate question of copyright,” 
and would turn the public attention to 
the remedy applied in France by the 
constitution of a “cheap and accessible 
tribunal,” as the “ Conset? des Prud,- 
hommes,” in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in France, according to the in- 
teresting account of them in the 
evidence of Dr. Bowring. They touch 
upon the injury done to the arts by 
the excise laws, icularly with re- 
gard to glass. ey then enter upon 

6 subject of academies which have 
Europe these two handred 
years, and seem to think, that if they 
are more than schools, they are in- 
imical to art. They entertain no 
favorable views of our Aca- 
demy. The national Gallery forms 
the next object of their report. It ap- 
pears that full half of it is to be given 
to the Royal Academy, but they assert 
that the Royal Academy may “be 
compelled” to quit the National Gal- 
lery whenever public convenience re- 

ires their removal. It appears that 

© whole of the National Gallery is 


les not fire proof, though part of it will be 


the residence of the keeper of the 
Royal Academy. The committee lay 
some stress upon the important evi- 
dence of Baron Von Klenze, who built 
the Munich Gallery, to whom, and to 
Dr. Waagen, they refer for the method 
of arran of the schools of paint- 
ings in the National Gallery ; and re- 
commend that a portion should be set 
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apart, “dedicated to the perpetuation We are persuaded that it is a false 
and extension of the British School of view so to consider,them. They are 


Art’—the purchase of pictures by 
living British artists for the national 
collection, “especially such as are 
more adapted by their style and sub- 
ject to a gallery than a cabinet ;” and 
that a room should be devoted to en- 

vings. They would recommend 
fhe removal the cartoons from 
Hampstead court to the National Gal- 
lery. They complain of injury done 
to the great picture of Sebastian del 
Piombo by insects—would suggest an 
encouragement for individuals to be- 
queath money as well as pictures—re- 
commend pictures of the eraof Raphael 
to be more icularly sought for— 
seem strongly to doubt the eapability 
of the persons area to e pyr- 
chases for the National Gallery, as if 
they were chosen more for their rank, 


than for taste, knowledge, and ability. 


They also animadvert on “the com- 
positions of our commissions for de- 
ciding on plans for public works,” and 
suggest, that public money should be 
laid out on British works of art in the 
highest and purest taste. In the com- 
pletion of public buildings, painting 
and sculpture should be called in for 
the embellishment of architecture. 
The report thus terminates :— It 
will give your committee the sincerest 
gratification if the result of their in- 
any (in which they have been liber- 
ly assisted by the artists of this 
country,) tend in any d to raise 
the character of a profession which is 
said to stand much higher among 
foreign nations than in our own; to 
infuse, even remotely, into an indus- 
trious and enterprising people, a love 
of art, and to teach them to 
and venerate the name of artist.” 
Such is the general subject matter 
of the report. We cannot but think 
that the committee have been ham- 
pered in the very outset, by having at 
one time two subjects under consider- 
ation, instead of one. Arts and ma- 
nufactures—each most important ! 
We would not undervalue either, and 
admit in some degree their connection; 
nor indeed is it difficult to show, as 
Ciceio asserts, that there is a certain 
chain uniting all arts and sciences ; 
but is ita vital one? One of identity 
of nature? Are they in the common 
acceptation of the terms, fine arts and 
manufactures, Siamese twins, with but 
one and the same nervous system ? 


not one necessarily in origin, and dif- 
fer in object. They are therefore built 
and founded upon different principles, 
though in certain points they may be 
subject to common rules; and so are 
often things extremely dissimilar. We 
doubt if either would be benefited by 
this compulsory association. The one 
would be under bondage, or the other 
under a sense of degradation. We 
might as well marry penmanship to 
poetry. We are convinced that it is 
the word “design” that induces this 
initiatory error. 

The art of design for the artist is 
one thing, and the art of design for 
the manufacturer is another. They 
rest not upon the same principles of 
invention ;—a facility of drawing, of 
delineating by the hand, is indeed the 
elementary necessity to both—but we 
contend, and suppose we shall be 
thought by many to deal in paradox, 
that further than this necessity they 
have little, we do not say nothing, to 
o — — sing They have oe 

ct, the same objects, consequently 
they should not, even in this clemen- 

part of their education, draw the 
same things. The object of manufac- 
tures, whatever they be, next to their 
essential utility, is ornament, admitting 
of infinite variety, and combination in 
form and color—that of the higher 
arts to instruct and to please by com- 
manding our sy es. The ambi- 
tious ornamentalist who will be half 
artist, will issue but tasteless, displeas- 
ing, incongruous — instead 
of works of completeness, referable to 
the rules of kis art, which are strict 


t and limited. We have been the more 


particular in the discussion of this 
int, because an idea seems to have 
very general both with the com- 
mittee and the evidence, that the study 
of the antique, and the drawing from 
statues, and casts of the Elgin marbles 
in particular, are the very firet things 
that are necessary for incipient manu- 
facturers, almost of every kind. We 
differ in opinion—these are not thi 
whose great object ever was or 
to be ornament. Nay, we will 8 
ther and say, that they wander far 
from tke right line, who would urge 
even studies inferior, vastly inferior to 
this high antique, such as botanical 
drawing and knowledge; for, in fact, 


what is the principle of ornament which 
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should engage the manufacturer? Ii 
és not mimetic—form or oolor, or both 
together, but not shown in resem- 
blances. It is the very contrary to 
that which is the artist’s aim which 
pra the ornamentalist the scope for 

i i It may be capricious only, 
let it avoid strict delineation or por- 
traiture of any thing in nature. We 
really think this the essential differ- 
ence between the arts and manufac- 
tures, at their commencement. The 
one is inimitative of nothing, indeed in 
its higher kind ; whence trom its con- 
nection with higher art, manufacture 
is in some degree compelled to show its 
—— — 

ue, w 

be under the direction of the artist 
even then, if bird or beast appear, they 
should most capriciously terminate in 
delightful vagaries, out of all possibi- 
lity, and in vague dissimilarity.* Why 
do we delight in old china, and why 
do we abominate all European ware, 
and more than all our own! We dislike 
it because of its jumbling and con- 
founding the principles of arts and 
manufactures; we must be artists in 
all, and bad ones too. Our manufac- 
tures will effect resemblances, and we 
have on our earthenware and china, 
vulgar landscapes with vulgar figures, 
or worse copies of better things, Better 


* We would not here be misunderstood. 
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for other places 


annuals. 
Beauties” on — dishes, and 
— forbid it, art, that we should 
ve the cartoons of Raphael 
platters, or the frieze of the Parthenon 
pading round a padding dish, 
y way of “bringing the arts home 
to the poor man’s door.” The would- 
be artist presumption of the manufac- 
turer disgusts us above all things; 
the very blinds vg J house, — 
transparencies n 
might have flourished, oo] corer 
have, on canvass at Somerset House, 
or the suffolk Street gallery), with 
a most unpleasing “rpg of exe- 
cution—and we turn from the vul- 
garity or art, and in woes gs for the 
moment think it scarcely worth a 
higher cost or labor. But to China 
—and wouldthere were a Chinese wall 
of separation, built up, towered and 
guarded, to keep apart but for occa- 
sional and cautious embassies, the na» 
tion of arts from the nation of manu- 
factures. How gratifying to our eyes 
is old China! The thin substance 
made purposely for the sensibility of 
the lip’s delicate texture; and how 


It might be said that in architecture, whet 


is commonly the ornamental is the work of high art, asin friezes, &c.; and the Elgin 
marbles may be brought in illustration; but here, we would observe that the architect 
is a high artist, often himselfa sculptor, and may choose or create his own ornament. 
And architecture and sculptare, being both highly inventive, go hand in hand for one 
object,—ere really sister arts, and with painting, make up the three graces of the visible 
arts. So are there many things which may seem at the first view of the subject to 
come under ornament, which do not. Objects of commemoration, of reward, and pre- 
sentation, of costly materials, wherein sculpture is the principal—such as vases, shields, 
&c., where the idea of daily use mast never intrude ; which idea of daily use, neverthe- 
less, is the great merit and desideratum of the manufacture, and here is the i 
ference between them. We are aware that the uncostly materials of the Truscan vases 
may be objected against our argument; but were they very uncostly? Supposing them 
to have been so, they were of commemorative designs ; they were in their origin, his- 
torical or domestic memorials, and deposited, sacredly deposited, abstracted from all 
idea of private use; nor, even as they are, out of this view of their consecration 
(which stampe upon them a value we can scarcely divest them of) do we think the 
figures that encircle them their best ornaments, and often for our own taste prefer 
fess significant ornamental accompaniments, which would leave the impression of the 
beauty of the form of the object apon which they are designed more perfect. And if 
the shields of Achilles, or liere es, as described by Homer and Hesiod, be objected 
against us, we throw ourselves back upon the same argument. They are com memora- 
tive and celestial gifts, not-for use, but in the poets conception, and indeed, where 
gods themselves were mingled with earthly combatants ; and because the form of com- 
memorative presentation to the Duke of Wellington, happens to have been a shield, 
that the idea of its use, as such, at field-day, or even at another 


will any one say, 
Waterloo, sould not degrade Nas its more sacred and depository ter. 
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perfect and unerring the roundness of 
the form, fitting only the most grace- 
ful holding—how charming the colors 
and pattern! And does not the old 
china, you will say, furnish represen- 
tations of figures human and inhuman ? 
Indeed it does, but such representa- 
tives of species unknown! Dragons 
with three claws, and dragons with 
five, that would turn zological par 
dens into the Hesperides. And then, 
human figures—delightful unreali- 
ties, so divested of humanity — they 
may be inhabitants of the moon—who 
can imagine their anatomy under their 
embroidered wrappings ? We gaze and 
wonder at the pale and peerless prin- 
cesses of the celestial empire, un- 
earthly, unfieshy substances; chaste 
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and lustrous are their complexions of 
natural enamel. Look at their little 


roseate mouths unlike thoss of our om- 
aoe — they over open to 
aught grosser e or pome- 
granito seed? and those eyes that 
could behold nothing wrong, and those 
innocent feet, were they not made for 
that vary pariunt, not quite earth, but 
soft-cushioned and aerated ground, 
surfaced and inlaid with thinnest mo- 
— and dotted with china- 
asters! We would enthusiastically pat 
the very dragons on the back for guard- 
ing them. Air, earth, and water, are 
all under the same shining ideality, 
and bow out of all ordinary rules of 
our sublunary planet to do their plea- 
sure, 


“Laura soave, el’ alba rugiadosa 
L’acqua, la terra al suo favor sinctiena.” 


Blessed be the Genius of China, that, 
with a happy indifference of laws, 
anatomical, geometrical, and perspec- 
tive, of the round or the square, avoids 
similarity to any igy rrestrial, and 
proudly favors our benighted world 
with the translucent idealities of the 
empire of porcelain. Now break 


through the wall ofenchantment! what cul 


co abominations do the mista- 
n views of ornamental manufactur- 
ers produce! What will the china 
manufacturer, the silk weaver, learn 
from “ owen” exhibitions, though Som- 
erset-House spread before him all her 
treasures, and though he be put to draw 
the Elgin Marbles from mornin 

till night? As a private individual, 
indeed, he may have taste, and im- 


pore it, and delight in these things ; 
ut each of them, for the advantage 
of his art, will learn nothing. He had 
far better study the borders, pattern 
and color of old missals, and those 
beautiful works of arabesque, which 
abound and were executed upon true 
principles of the ornamental. Her- 
aneum and Pompeii have o 
into day their treasures, and will give 
still more, whose value is not in the 
pictures but in the decoration. Some 
ears ago we helped to paint a room 
or a friend from a drawing of one we 
brought from Pompeii. It was of the 
brightest colors, blue, red, and yel- 
low, and yet such was the assortment, 
— the effect was any thing but gau- 
y. 





+ Weare surprised to find so sensible a man as Mr. Ramsay Richard Rein 





theorising before the Committee, and we think upon rather a slippery foundation "E 
if it be really correct, the lecture may do for the school, but surely the Committee wanted 
evidence and matter of fact of another kind. We are, however, disposed to dispute 
his first position. He asserts that “all elegant forms are derived from curvilinear 
ones ;” and “that any mere line, whether it be perpendicular or inclined to either 
side, and crossed by right angles, presents no form of beauty.” Does Mr. Reinagle 
really believe that perpendicular lines in architecture, crossed at right angles, are not 
beautiful? What are architectural proportions but mostly perpendicular lines crossed 
at right angles? What will Mr. Cockrell say of the architrave? Mr. Reinagle cer- 
tainly offers specimens, in which, by the shortness of the intersecting line, it is difficult to 
imagine a figure! His parallel lines he says may be a gridiron. e deny it, for they 
are not a figure; but once make a figure of perpendicular lines, and you have, perh 

as near a chance for a beautiful result as in your circular lines. We imagine 

beauty of the figure wholly composed of right angles, and the figure, the circle or oval, 
really to rest onthe same principle, the repetition of the parts opposite, as in a re= 
flection. This conveys the idea of perfect order, which is always leasing; and it has 
occurred to us that architectural drawings are often defective in this, that the point of 
sight is taken in a cross direction where the perspective is more complicated, and 
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Wo may have whole sides of a room 
papered from the lauded French school 
with landscape and figures, and how- 
ever well — of their kind, wa de- 
signers, totally stepping out of their 
own line, and — into the artists’, 
produce to the real eye of taste but 
contemptible works ; and at the same 
time overlook the purpose of a room, 
which is to enclose, and — 
ally arrest our attention with views 
of the “ Bay of Naples,” or “ Ports- 
mouth Harbour,” or hunting scenes, 
which, erelong, make the eyes so 
ache, that we wish them away a thou- 
sand times a-day. Put your pictures 
into frames, and know that you are 

ing at them in your room. And 
i is there an absurd affectation of 

wers on carpets, pointers upon 

and an iotermediate list of Pictorial 
absurdities, tu 
you chance to light on a Turkey 
carpet, how gratified is the eye by the 
rich mixture of colors, and the repose 
of looking upon no oljects. Yet, in 
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way think founded in common sense, 
which is good tasie, a great part of 
the ain wad and evidence goes to 
prove the necessity of giving the ma- 
nufecturer the education of the artist. 
He is to learn » botany, por- 
panre, and we know not how many 
things of about as much use to him as 
Coptic or Arabic. We evidently see 
the bias of the Committee. The fine 


.arts are to be finer than ever—high 


art to be interwoven into every, kind 
of manufacture--painters shall no more 
monopoli How many millions of 
hands, fair and dirty, are now at work 
in England, working in worsted and 
weaving high art imported from Ger- 
many, all on the “great” knows 
and unknown “principles ;” and when 
screens, carpets, sofas, cushions, and 
hangings, with a laudable national 
ambition, shall be laid before the 
Committee, we shall fancy.them lift- 
ing up their hands in admiration of 
the works they have called up, and 
congratulating each other like the Sy- 


spite of all our argument, which we racusan gossipe— 
‘ Praxione, here ! 
Look at this ta first, how finely woven— 


How elegant—You'd think the gods had woven it. 
“ Prax, Holy Minerva! how these weavers work ;— 


See how, like painters, 


have wrought the hangings 


With pictures large as ite? How natural 
stand out! and how natural they move _ 
Upon the wall—they look alive—not woven. 


Well, man, it mast 


owned, is a wise creature !—- 


Ah, there he is, Adonis !—wonderful !— 
All on a couch of silver.”——~Exrow from Theocritus. 





' From what has been said, it is evi- schools throughout the kingdom be 
dent that we consider the inquiry of adopted, wherein drawing may be 
the Committee, in some respect, has taught. That is the readiest mode of 
taken a misdirection. Yet we shal] delineating objects; because we think 
be happy if their plan of establishing this power of drawing must be a great 





where this great beauty of conspicuous order, column answering to column, and meet. 
ing im the arch, is overlooked. We should even prefer architectural views from the 
centre, We do not see the beauty of Mr. Reinagle’s lines until he encloses them, 
and: thereby making figures, and those figures will ever be most beautiful where there 
is the greatest correspondence between the parts. It is this principle of the one half 
of a being the repetition of the other half, that makes the great fascination of 
the kalei , & little instrument that, in the hands of the ornamentalist of many 
manvfacturers would be (and in some has been) of more use in one day, than years of 
study of the antique, or the finest specimens that ever adorned galleries of art. “Ars 
est celaro artem,” is, however, no less to be observed here, than in all instances of 
taste. Order itself may be too precise, and too closely curb in and check variety. It 
is not necessary that this reflecting principle should be in every direction too exact, 
it should have, perhape, an approach throughout, It may be enough, as in vases, 
if it be laterally observed—perpendicularly, it may be but slightly, or even not all 
shown, as the subject may edmit or require, 
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assistance, and, as it were, the trades- 
man’s short-hand. He will certainly 
most readily create’ forms who can 
most. readily draw them. The evi- 
dence upon the schools in France, Ber- 
lin, and in Bavaria, particularly the 
latter, where there are no less than 
38, is of very t value. We had 
—— that Burke regretted the 
ect of any general instruction ia 

art at our universities and publie 
schools. We are happy to be refer- 
red to the opinion of so great a man. 
We have ourselves frequently taken 
some pains in this to impress 
that sentiment upon the dale and 
upon the minds of those who only can 
bring-any scheme to bear. The Fine 
Arts would thus chiefly be benefited, 
and how would their acquisition adorn 
and even elevate classical learning? 
If there be any one who for the most 
effectual prosecution of his profession, 
requires the highest mental cultiva- 
tion, it is the artist. This would give 
yank and honor to the profession, and 
not only necessarily create patrons, but 
make them likewise nice judges. All 
vulgarity would then be banished to 
the area of lower tastes, and arts and 
artists would assume their genuine and 
true dignity. The known learning of 
some of the professors has already, we 
think, been beneficial. But will it not 
require a judgment of which we see no 
promise in the Report or evidence, 
rhaps with the exception of that of 
ron von Klenze on the schools of 
Bavaria,in laying before the pupils, not 
indiscriminately every thing, but just 
such things as may best suit their ul- 
terior destination? The mechanic 
will learn the art of delineation more 
completely by practising from com- 
plicated machinery, than from the 
Apollo or Venus de Medicis. The 
evidence of Dr. Bowring will be read 
with interest—particularly that part 
which relates to copyright. The want 
of separation of tbe subjects of arts 
and manufactures, is felt throughout 
his evidence. We are not always sure 
to which his answers may apply ; nor 
indeed of the direct drift of — 
tions. There is too much jargon about 
“the great principles of art,” and we 
arc sometimes susprised that any an- 
swer should be given to questions as 
unintelligible as the following —“ Is 
there that connection between such 
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works (collections of arts called Ex- 
hibitions) and the great principles of 
art, that is, the principles of the truth 
in art, the correctness of representa- 
tion, and those principles which are 
admitted to be principles of beauty in 
all ages, that there would be,” &c. 
Though the speaker undertakes to be 
his own interpreter, we should say, as 
in the case of Mr. Puff, that “the in- 
terpreter is the hardest to be under- 
stood of the two.” Dr. Bowring is a 
universal linguist, and catches the in- 
conceivable idea in a moment, and an- 
swers, “Obviously there is not.” Dr. 
had before this been rather 
willing to throw such indefinable ex- 
aminations overboard, or at least their 
elucidation upon other shoulders, for 
being asked, “What is meant by 
those wirapi 1” first answers cer- 
tainly by what they are not—“ That 
general instruction which exhibits the 
t principles of art, connected with 
Its history and progress.” How the 
instruction in principles can be the 
principles themselves, we leave to those 
to whom such replies are satisfactory ; 
but Dr. Bowring, aware that he has 
slipped but from words to words, and 
the exhibition of riding their circuit 
will not show any extraordinary ski 
on the part of himself (the Commis- 
sioner), adroitly bolts over the pale, 
referring to Dr. Waagen. “Probably 
I can hardly do better than refer to 
the evidence of Dr. Waagen, as given 
to this Committee last session, for cor- 
rect definitions of the distinctions be- 
tween the principles of art and their 
practical application.” The reader 
may, however, spare himself the trou- 
ble of looking for what he will not 
find. It is a happy figure in rhetoric 
to quote or refer to authors (the more 
foreign the better) who have never 
said one word upon the subject. A 
rather unlearned friend of ours thus 
uts to silence a lite bore—* You 
ow Jablouski puts that matter clear.” 
We were surprised at his attainments, 
ill he assured us he knew nothing of 
Jablouski, but bad accidentally seen 
his name in a review that i 
and that had he been conversin 
a politician he would with Paoa auo- 
a ee name of Peter the 
reat. 
We learn from Dr. Bowring’s evi- 
dence that the superior taste of ch 
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patterns in the silk* manufacture en- 
sures to France an export of five- 
sixth of her whole produce, whilst 
ours does not exceed one-eighth, or 
one-tenth. This he ascribes to the 
establishment of Schools of Art, and 
instances particularly their ef- 
fect at Lyons. The following is a 
very interesting account of the inven- 
tor of the Jacquard loom. 


i Jacquard, the inventor of the beautiful 
and simple machinery by which the most 
intricate and complicated patterns are pro- 
duced by the common shuttle, waa more 
than once exposed to assassination, in con- 
sequence of the prejudices of the people 
against his discovery ; he was regarded as 
a publie enemy. Three attempts were 
made upon his life, and he was obliged for 
years to bide himself from the vengeance of 
the labonmng population. That machine, 
by which his stuf was wrought, was broken 
up in the public place by the order and in 
the presence of the authorities. But Lyona, 
while resisting all manufacturing improve- 
ment, saw ber trade decline, and her inha- 
bitants reduced to misery. In the time of 
her distress, Jacquard was again thought of, 
and the resuscitation of the manufacture of 
Lyons is solely due to the introduction of 
the mechanism which had been thus pub- 
licly and ignominiously destroyed. Jac- 
quard not only lived to see himself reinatat- 
ed m the affections of his fellow-citizens, he 
was pensioned by the town of Lyons to the 
extent of 1000 crowns yearly; he was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Hoar: he be- 
came the pride and boast of the operative 
classes, and I venture to say, that among 
the work people of Lyons there is not at 
this moment a name held in any thing like 
the same esteem. and affection as the name 
uard. He saw this change before 
for his death took place only last 
year. He was accempanied to his grave by 
the most d i persons of his 
neighborhood, and by multitudes of the 
working erders, and his picture now occu- 
pies the of honor in the museum of 
the School of Art. 
sI mention these circumstances as a 
remarkable instance and evidence of im- 
proved opinion, and of the disposition to 
consider the contributions of art and science 
as valuable auxiliaries to the manufacturing 
imtorests.” 


of J 
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It appears that in France there are 
“about eighty recognised Schools of 
Art.” That “at the present moment 
there are 200 students in the Lyonese 
schools.” Itis not, however, clearly 
marked what portion are directed to 
the higher a ofart, and what 
to manufacture. 


“ Question—Whet is the constitution of 
— School of Lyons? 
“ The 


of Art of Lyons onpas 
in a decree of Bonaparte, dated, I think, 
from Warsaw. Its object was to give 
elemen instruction in Art, with a view 
to the improvement of the silk manufae- 
tures of France. But its field of useful- 
ness has widened from time to time, and 
it is now divided into six principal depart- 
ments, that of, 1, Painting; 3, Architec- 
ture; 3, Ornament, and mise en carte 
(which is the means of communicating to 
a fabric, or to a manufacture any model or 
drawing upon paper.) There is also, 4, 
a Botanical department; 5, a Sculpture, 
department; and lastly, a department 
which has been added within the last year 
or two, that of Engraving. The depart- 
ment of Painting is divided pate three 
sections ; the first is the School of Painting, 
or drawing from the living subject; the se- 
cond from busts, or inanimate nature; and 
the third is called the class of the Principles 
of Painting. : 


These Schools in France are assist- 
ed by the State. 


“At Paris, the budget of the Minister 
of the Interior gives 20,000 francs to the 


Royal School of Design, and the Municipal- 
ity ‘ives 6000 francs. The course of study 


lasts for three years, and the Students pay 
five franos for the first year, and ten francs 
for each of the second and third. As a mat- 
ter of opinion, do you think it better for Gov- 
ernment to assist or to interfere in these 


matters? P an answer equally ap- 
licable to all countries can hardly be given. 
t must be remembered that in France the 


action of the Government is every where; 
that there is no branch of the Administration 
which is not directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the Government itself, and that the in- 
fluence of the Government of Paris is so in- 
termixed with the local organization, that it 
would be scarcely possible for those schools 
to move as they move, unless the protec- 





_* A fact hes just come to our knowledge, which seems practically to deny our infe- 


nority in 
sels has 
Eoglish manufactare, solely for 
patterns. 


“ patterns.” A lady has informed us that a 
been recently Shyam Saar travelling for the express purpose) old shawls of 
petterns--pot our imitations of Indian, but English 


partner or agent of a house in Brus- 
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tion of Govermmient were behind them. 
— body looks to the Government, and 
the Government meddles with every thing.” 


Dr. Bowring — very favorably 
of the schools of art in Switzerland ; 
he found that a Chinese had come 
from Canton, and had studied for 
three yeurs at Geneva. He imagines 
that the average rate of wages is — 
there than in any part of the Euro- 
pean world, which he attributes to 
their t knowledge. In Geneva the 
ech are not + beits gratuitous; “5 
francs are paid for the first year, ten 
for the second and third, and the defi- 
cit is made up by the government 
funds.” In treating on the very im- 
poren: subject of “Copyright,” 

wring enters much into detail 
of the law, and gives an ac- 
count of the establishment of the local 
tribunals, the “ Conseil de Prud’hom- 
mes.” 

“The penal code recognises the right 
of every inventor to the protection of his 
pn or other inventions, even thoug 

should not be protected by patent, and 
prona that a penalty of not less than 
00 francs, and not more than shall 
be levied on an 
the copyright of another; and it also pro- 
vides that a fine of not less that 25 

, Bor more than 500 franes should 
be levied on any individual who sells a 
irated article. What is the French term 
eopyright? I reeollect none but the 
neral term propriété or ai The 
vasion of that property by piracy of 
u patent merk or pattern is called a con. 
Orefacon Mei forgery, and — — 
nominated a — — or forger. e 
law also provides for the votiflecition of all 
pirated copyrights, whether of patents or 
ise, also all plates; moulds and 
matricos which have pirated. For- 
merly the application of this law was left 
to ordinary tribunals, but it was found 
that that machinery was too cumbrous and 
expensive, as is the fact at this moment in 
England, and a local tribunal now exists in 
most of the manufacturing towns of France, 
to which all questions of copyright are 
referred. That tribunal ix called the Con- 
seil de Prud'hommes; it is co of 
an equal number of manufacturers, and 
workmen, plus one manufacturer, who is 
the president ofthe tribunal, and this tri- 
bunal is charged with the decision of every 
question of manufacturing interest.” 


Again— 

“That institution is charged with the 
settlement ef all manufacturing questions. 
It is really a tribunal of conciliation, against 
whose decision there is an appeal in cer- 
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individual who violates Perty 
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tain cases. It has a power of fine and im- 
prisonment. All questions of the ‘ marke 
which any manufacturer chooses to adopt 
to designate hie wares, and all questions of 
paren and copyright are referred to it, 
atents in France are considered as man- 
ufacturing property, and are subjected to 
the conditions of two laws, known by the 
title of the Patent Laws, and bearing date 
January and May, 1791. The proprietor 
of a patent has the power of bringing any 
one who violates that patent befure the 
ordinary tribunals; and independently of 
the fine which may be levied, the law re- 
sures that a quarter more than the fine 
be given te the poor of the district 

in which the patent has been invaded, pro- 
vided the fine does not exceed the sum of 
$000 franes. It is necessary to state that 
a patent hes not legal effect until it is in- 


Dr. sorted in the Bulletin des Leis. The Con- 


seil de Prud'hommes bas always jurisdiction 
in all cases of patents ; but it is required, 
in order that the patentee may have the 
right of calling upon the Conseil de Prad’- 
hommes, that the patent should be à 
nised and recorded in the archives of 


& 
economéeal tribunal, the patentee would 
have recourse:to it rather than to the higher 
and more costly tribunals. Does a Freach 
patent, taken out for five years, come under 
the juriedictioa of this Court? Certainly. 
Or for ten years? Yes; any man may 
use this minor tribunel if be prefer it. 
The Conseil de Pred’hommes is, as 1 men- 
tioned, a tribunal which decides en the 
vielation of patents of marks and patterns 
em or claimed by a given maaa- 


uror., 
“Then it is at once a legal and an equite- 
ble tribunal ?—It is.” 


Many of the manufacturers of 
France, as those of hardware and cut- 
lery, are authorized to employ a 
“mark,” and on their registering that 
“mark” at the grieffe of the Conseil, 
they get an exclusive title to its use: 
and the — who employs surrepti- 
tiously the mark or device of another, 
is not only responsible for the conse- 

uences and the losses, but it is consi- 

ered y the French law as a forger, 
and subject to the penalties which 
apply to the forgery of handwriting, 
A “mark” is deemed a property, if 
a manufacturer choose to have it so 
recorded, and can give evidence from 
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the “mark” 
is a violation of the property. 
caso of appeal the tri ls of 
commerce overrule the decisions 
= ue Conseil de ——— 
ith respect to patterns, the law re- 
cognises equally, as in the case of 
— right of property: and 
decree of 1626, by which the Con- 
seil de Prud’hommes is established at 
Lyons, especially invests that tribunal 
with the preservation of the property 
of drawings and patterns, and requires 
that any manufacturer who wishes to 
OSN Poci for a 
posit his pattern under an vor 
with his seal and his signature, and to 
this packet shall be atuached the seal 
of the Conseil de Prud'hommes ; that 
aregister shall be kept of all such in- 
scriptions or claims to copyright, and 
that the maoufacturer applying shall 
receive from the il a certificate 
stating the date when he deposited the 
patern ; that in case of dispute ia res- 
pect to a copyright of a pattern, the 
Tegister in the archives of the Conseil 
shall be taken as sufficient evidence 
of the priority of date when the pat- 
tern is deposited. The manufacturer 
shall declare for how long he desires 
the copyright should be by 
him, w for one, or five 


ning, the very able and ingenious 
eller of the Elgin marbles, and of 
Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, and in the fact 
that the re-discovery of the most va- 
luable part of metallic relief engraving 
has been i and a second re- 
discovery now at the risk of being 
brought to no purpose. Mr. Henning 
must have bestowed immense time in 
his drawing and cutting them in in- 
taglio; and yet they are now com- 
monly pirated from casts, and may be 
had any where for a few shillings, 
leaving Mr. Henning a total loser. 
They are the twentieth part of the 
size of the originals—we have seen 
complete sets at the small cost of ten 
shillings. An instance occurred of a 
sot being ordered by letter from Mr. 


Henning, and when packed up and 
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de the writer had furnished hi 


ttern, shall de- M 


ready to be sent off, it was 


& pirated set. Mr. Martin complains, 
that French copies of his so are 
a 


In brought over and sold at 


rate; and that they are lithographed, 
and put in 
run; fhal nie 
to obtain an i a p proni ia 


8 
Feast; that the iari 
expenses of the 


r. Martin suggests the following 
remedy :— 


“I will ventwe to suggest a method of 
protection: A committee of gentlemen 
and artists might be appointed to sit at 
the Museum about once in the fortnight, 


or month ; ay in the following towns, 
namely, for England—London, Bath, Li- 
verpool, Birmingbam, Hull, and New- 


osre upos TI; for Scotland — Edi» 
burgh and G w; and for Ireland— 
Dublin and Cork, for the purpose of re 
ceiving and registering impressions of 
original works, after which the copyright 
should be considered as fixed, and all 
false eps found in eny part of the 
United — aſter tho copyrighthas 
been fixed, should be siezed. e should 
likewise have the power of seizing all fo- 
reign oo as smuggled goods, and 
treating the possessors accordingly. Thus 
no print should be protected unless 

sited at the Museu a whatever o i 

ce or poe mig appointed. 

Tink by that it would be put a stop te. 
I would bave it at the British Museum, 
certaialy; it would be desirable also to 
have them in each manufacturing town,” 


Surely, if the imitating of an artist’s 
or engraver’s — easily affixed 
to a print, were in law a forgery, and 
treated accurdingly, few would be bold 
enough to commit it, and fewer print- 
sellers would incur the risk and odium 
which would fall upon them. 

Mr. Martin’s evidence likewise 
shows what injury the arts suffer under 
the excise laws. Others have amply 
shown that the expense —— (that 
which costs in France 2s. 9d. being in 
England L.1, 3s.) prevents the sale of 
prints; but Mr. rtin shows its in- 
jury io a still higher — asa 
check to genius. He thinks that if 
encouragement had been given to 


glass-painting, it “ must have surpass- 
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light and as to shadow, as well as to 
the richness of color, which we have 


not in — ting nor in water-co- 
lors.”—“ When you were employed 


in painting on glass did you find the 
excise laws present any great obstacle 
to the improvement?” “Yes, that 
was the greatest obstacle.” 

The heavy duty on plate-glass pre- 
vented his pursuing it, although it 
would moet peculiarly be adapted to 
the oy of his powers. e are 
happy to find that it is quite a mis- 
take that the art of painting on glass 
is lost — that we can produce every 
color but one, the ruby, and to that 
we can come very near; and in- 
other respects we have greater power 
than the old painters on glase. hat 
may be the advanta 
tages of academies—how far they are 
schools, and in what age Sl not 
schools, &c.—we shall be better able 
to judge of when we have more dis- 
tinct and certain information than we 
find either in the report or evidence. 
But we do consider our own Royal 
Academy most unfairly treated in this 
report. Every sort of abuse is raked 
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together against it, repetitions of 
which are — and un ily 
elicited. And although there is 
scarcely a fact in the evidence that is 
not denied, or an adverse opinion that 
is not directly refuted, yet it is plain 
that the committee are most desirous 
to revolution.ze their constitution ac- 
— to the new municipal princi-. 
ples which have done so much towards 
republicanizing England, and creating 
and perpetuating eternal dissension 
and unneighborly feeling throughout 
the kingdom. And so would their 
remodelling the Academy do infinite 
mischief among artists.* 

But what does the evidence against 
the Academy amount to? Some are dis- 
satisfied because their pictures have 
been badly hung, some twenty or more 
years ago; some have not received all 
the honors they deserve in their own 
estimation ; some have received none, 
because they would not seek them, or 
because they insulted the body who 
should confer them ; some dislike the 
the Academicians meet 
with ; some complain of their dinners; 
some that their place at the table is 
not where it should be; some are dis- 
appointed, and therefore dislike the 
whole constitution; some enact the 
fable of the fly on the wheel, and self- 
conceited, are therefore in perpetual 
wrath, and think the Academy have 
been indebted to them for their 





e Mr. Haydon is the most zealous of the opponents of the Royal Academy. 


It 





would have been better, perhaps, if the Committee had given him an opportunity of 
correcting all his mistatements. He is not always correct as to persons and Cates. 
We have seen that gentleman’s “ Letter to the Editor of Black wood’s Magazine,” in 
the Morning Chronicle of the 30th November, which does him very great credit. It 
is that of a zealous, and we think of a sincere man, and written (perhaps under some 
provocation, for we had freely criticised his works) in a gentlemanlike and tem 
spirit. We cannot here reply to the particulars, but we beg to assure Mr. Haydoa 

at he ie quite mistaken with regard to ourselves; we are not, as he conceives, an 
“old enemy,” nor a new, nor any enemy at all. Our suspicion that he did criticise 
Mr. Bird's p is excused by his own admission, and we think it is a pity that he 
did not withhold his remarks on the conduct of the Academy, just at. the time that he 
and Mr. Bird were competitors, but we acquit him of any il! motive. With Bird we 
were most intimate, and are quite sure that he knew not, nor would have countenanced 
any remonstrance with Wilkie from an academician ; indeed, we doubt if at thet time 
Bird had one acquaintance among the B. A.’s. He was a single-hearted honorable 
man. Whatever may have been our belief upon the subject of the remarks apon 
Bird, it has never operated with us, for until very recanily we never noticed Mr, 
Haydon’s works at all, nor did we ever see him to our knowledge. It was by mere 
chance that we saw Mr. Haydon’s letters in the Morning Chronicle. We mention this, 
that Mr. Haydon may not think that we purposely avoid a reply to him. It is ten to 
one if we see any remonstrance so published, If we have criticised his picture, as 
may think, severely, we to assure him that we sincerely wish him the fullest suc- 
cess—loving the arts, we shall ever criticise works, publicly exhibited, freely, and from 
our ideas of the principles of art. We may be wrong, but give our reasons, 
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show. Varnish is (in imagination) 
denied; or accidentally was spilt “once 
upon a time.” One informer looked 
for an Academician some eighteen 
ears and happened to find a 
bear “Then the — Pek or 
ixty years was foun in in- 
rive, “Alas,” said the lamb to the 
wolf, “I was not born then.”—“ No 
matter ; then it was your father or your 
grandfather.” We have heard of a 


noble Duke, a patron of arts, much ped 


given tosneer at the Academy, layin 
particular emphasis on the word 

and we find that some are of his opi- 
nion, that whatever is Royal must 
bad. Poor old Lear, who “gave u 
all,” might well lack his Forty Fol- 
lowers. Then, there is the charge 
which is sure to be ular—“ The 
misapplication of their Funds.” But 
here the evidence, not resting on opi- 
nions, but facts, is highly to the honor 
of the Academicians. 

We really are at a loss to know how 
the oya cademy, founded by the 
King, located by him in his private 

ce, and so continued in’ succession 

his present Majesty, is in any way 
amenable to a Committee of the House 
of Commons. Has the i, oops ari 
his authority over them! We may be 
wrong, but we have not seen a declar- 
ation to that effect. We find, indeed, 
by the putting of one of the questions, 
we think indecently, that the King 
may not be looked to as a judge of the 
arts. But we see no necessity for tak- 
ing out of his hands his own Academy. 
Let the Committee, if they like, esta- 


blish as many new as they please, and - 


with such lations as may counter- 
act the pretended evils of the one 
established. Let his Majesty, an he 
please, look into the affairs of his own 
establishment, and consult competent 
_ persons—that is another matier; but 

we want here, no Committees, and 
Commissions of the appointment of 
his Majesty’s meddlers. Mr. Howard’s 
A is admirable to Question 2145— 
“Do you think at the present time, 
the rules and regulations are suscepti- 
ble of any important improvement? 
I imagine that no society can be said 
to be perfect.” 2147.—“ The Com- 
mittee would be glad to hear from you 
any suggestion for the improvement of 
the laws and regulations of the So- 
ciety, to which they seem susceptible, 
frm your experience.—If I were 
aware that the Academy was suscept- 
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ible of any improvement on those 
points, I should of course lay it before 
the Council.” The Committee here 
dropped the a The scholar- 
like, gentlemanlike, masterly, and 
clear evidences of Sir M. A. Shee and 
Mr. Howard, are strikingly opposed to 
those of some of their heedless oppon- 
ents. There is one thing for which we 
blame the Academy extremely. They 
have suffered themselves to be entrap- 
; they have given up an established 
Tight (and his Majesty’s consent does 
not appear either to have been asked 
or given) for a mere sufferance tenure ; 
and great pains are taken to show them 
and the public that they are liable to 
be turned out of the New National 
Gallery at any time. We copy from 
the appendix the statement upon this 
subject of their old tenure, in the re- 
turn given in by the Secretary :— 


‘ Statement of the Conditions, if any, om 
which the Apartments at Somerset House 
wore originally bestowed on the Royal 
Acadenny ; and of the period for which th 
were granted, whether unlimited, or termi. 
nable at the pleasure of the Crown, or 
otherwise. 

t There are no expressed conditions on 
which the apartments at Somerset House 
were originally bestowed on the Royal 
Academy, The Royal Academy of Arts 
took possession of the apartments which 
they occupy in Somerset House, in Apr 
1780, by virtue of a letter from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury to the 
Surveyor.General, directing him to deliver 
over to the Treasurer of ‘the Royal Aca. 
demy, ‘all the apartments allotted to His 
Majesty’s said Academy in the new build. 
ings at Somerset House, which are to be 
appropriated to the uses specified in the 
wah plans of the same heretofore set- 
tl 

“The Royal Academy received these 
apartments as a gift from their munificent 
founder, George tbe Third; and it has 
been always understood by the members, 
that His Majesty, when he gave up to the 
Government his Palace of Qld Somerset 
House (where tho Royal Academy was ori- 
ginally established,) stipulated that apart. 
ments should be erected for that establish. 
ment in the new building. The Royal 
Academy remained in the old Palace till 
those rooms were completed, which had 
been destined for their occupation ; plans 
of which had been submitted to their ap- 
proval, and signed by the President, Coun. 
cil, and Officers.” 


They had been in 
merset House for 


ion of So- 
years. Their 
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apartments became the property of the 
Ring by exchange, and he gave them 


to the Academy. We think it not 
honest now to make an exchange with 
them upon the —— of their 
right, and when they find themselves 
entrapped in their new building, to 
turn round to them, and say, it is no 
bargain ; you have, it is true, given up 

our old rooms to us, but you are only 
here upon sufferance. Doubtless the 
— did not look to the possibi- 
lity of the adoption of such national 
morality—but they should have been 
more provident. 

We leave this part of our subject 
for the present, upon which we may 
touch at a future time, whea we consi- 
der the case of the Engravers, and their 
condition in the Royal Academy, as we 
intend to make some remarks upon 
their recently published pamphlets.— 
There is no part of the report so de- 
serving of the public attention as that 
which relates to the National Gallery. 
But if we blame the Royal Academy 
for accepting, in exchange for a most 
respectable and solid tenure, an ac- 
knowledged liability to removal, and 
perhaps extinction—for there appears 
to be no mention of a future transfer 
to any other location—what terms 
can sufficiently express the folly, ig- 
norance, or carelessness, or all toge- 
ther, of the parties, whoever they may 
be, who have perpetrated a scheme of 
a National Gallery so entirely inade- 
quate to its purpose. It is seen by a 
plan annexed to the report, and by the 
evidence, that ono half of the whole 
building is given up to the Royal Aca- 
demy, who are, for the present, magni- 
ficently lodged, and that which should 
have been entirely open to the public, 
as built at the public expense, is de- 
voted to the advantage and gain of a 
private society. So that one half of 
the country’s magnificent promise ter- 
minates contemptibly in a Shilling 
Gallery—a paid Exhibition. Thus 
the space, the whole of which would 
scarcely have been sufficient for a great 
National Gallery, is ab initio hampered 
with the condition of giving up one 
half to the Royal Academicians. Sir 
M.A. Shee goes to Lord Grey—the 
business is settled—a committee ap- 
pointed by the Treasury, who, with- 
out due competition being proposed, 
adopt Mr. Wilkins’ plan; have no 
Communication with him (but on one 
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occasion for a trifling explanation of 
his plan)—do not lay before the archi- 
tect plans of other galleries, though 
the most important have been erected 
in different parts of Europe ; have no 
extended view of the subject, but with 
unpardonable carelessness, sanction a 
mere temporary depository for our 
present very small collection, as if it 
never was intended it should vie with 
the great galleries of infinitely less im- 
portant states in Europe, yet pre- 
sume to call their abortive scheme a 
National Gallery! They do not ap- 
pear even to have taken the trouble to 
consider the additional pictures that 
may be now at the nation’s command, 
to have calculated their number or 
dimensions. They have not even 
en oe against fire, for 
only one of the building is fire- 
proof, and by allowing the other half 
to the Academy, in which is the keep- 
er’s residence, they have rendered fire 
probable, and that particular portion 
is not fire-proef. The subject of 
rooms for ancient sculpture has not 
been contemplated at all—consequent- 
ly, there are none. Mr. Wilkins the 
architect, being asked who are the 
committee appointed by the Treasury, 
notices only seven, we are to opposa 
that they are the most active—Lord 
Farnborough, Lord Ripon, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Mr. Ridley Colborne, Mr. 
Hume, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. 
eg The only directions he seems 
to have received from these “Seven 
sleepers,” were to make the rooms 
———— to the Academy a part 
of the plan. But the Royal Academy 
appointed likewise a committee, who 
did communicate with the architect, 
and doubtless they thought themselves, 
for their skill in architectural carving, 
“ The seven wise men,” but we would 
remind them “to look to the end,’’ 
before they conclude themselves hap- 
py. The difficulty the committee 

ave in extracting Mr. Wilkins 
the simple fact, that but for the 
condition of the large accommodation 
to the Academy, gallery would 
have exhibited more pictures, is very 
striking. Throughout the whole of 
Mr. Wilkins’ evidence we are quite as- 
tonished at his own inadequate views, 
both as to the future and even present 
probable wants of such an institution, 
and at the indifference of the Commit- 
tee and the Government who appoint- 
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ed them, and sanctioned a mutilated 
and lamentable plan. However, ill 
as we think of the whole scheme, of 
some of its errors we must partly ac- 
quit the architect we say partly, for 
we think he should, with professional 
pride, have thrown up his employment 
rather than have risked his reputation 
upon an erection certain of being con- 
demoed). The Ministry, it TR 
had been previously “pledged” to 
Lord Salisbury on behalf of the inha- 
bitants of Castle Street and the neigh- 
borhood—they having always had a 
private approach t h the Mews; 
m consequence of which “pledging” 
there are two ee eee this 
important building. ly this might 
have been otherwise settled. Then it 
appears that some “amateur archi- 


. tects,” as Mr. Wilkins calls them, took 


it into their heads that by throwing 
beck the building about 50 feet, they 
should get a sight of the whole extent 
of St. Martin’s portico from Pall: Mall 
east, which, poe were told, they would 
not obtain, which they have not 
obtained. But they have nearly an- 
nexed the National Gallery to the 
parish —— — is ruinous 
to a proper lighting of a great part 
of the building. Perhaps it may bs 
a practical and significant hint to 
the ee to what they 
are to if they do not behave them- 
selves reverently to their betters. 


_ “Question 1197. But is there not sufficient 
light, at all events, in the front? Certainl — 
and there would have been in the rear, only 
certain gentlemen amateurs chose to thrust 
us up in a corner where we could get no light; 
they made a pent fuss about the change of 
positon, and I verily beheve — ts 
more having given way to that popular clam- 
or than the then premier. But we are now 
thrust back, so as to be nearly in contact with 
the workhouse building, obscuring the lights 
of the lower rooms of the east wing.” 


The impotence of the premier, and 
his regret at yielding to popular cla- 
mor, is amusing enough. It has been 
shown that no provision is made for 
ancient statues—nor is there any copy- 
ing room, surely a very great over- 
sight. Mr. Wilkins thinks that as the 
national pictures are now hung (that 
is, crowded together), the walls might 
contain three times the number, and 

will suffice for 50 years to come—by 
Which appears, WAL ID ioe Cwcula- 
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tion of the committee and architect of 
a National Gallery, 50 years hence 
the British public are only to have378 
pictures, their present number being 
126. The number of pictures in the 
National Gallery at Berlin is above 7 
or 800. At Munich the new collec- 
tion is not arranged, but the total 
number ia the different palaces at 
Munich may be 7000. A selection 
according to the room, of these, it is 
expected, will be about 1000. At 
Petersburg, in the different Imperial 
pa there are between 4 and 5000; 

ut the Russian government com- 
menced their collection about the year 
1822—ours in 1824. Have the archi- 
tect and committee thus calculated 
u our past progress? Even then 
they would be in error. But cer- 
tainly, to bring them right again, we 
are now doing nothing towards an en- 
largement. e may make a few ex- 
tracts from the Evidence, lest our ex- 
traordinary statement might appear in- 
—— t is, however, borne out by 
acts. 


“Question 1600, to Mr. Wm: Seguier. 
Has there been no provision in the plan of the 
National Gallery for the historical arra 
ment of pictures according to schools, and for 
making distinction between the great schools 
of Italy, and the different national schools ? 
I should doubt whether there is room for that. 
But has there been no arrangement made 
with a view to that? Certainly not. Then 
is this building, which ought to be on a great 
and comprehensive plan, to be an eternal 
gs gig x ths a“ in this country, to Ned 
merely a g where pictures are to 
placed without due distribution, and not a 
gallery worthy of this nation? 1 should be 
afraid not; but Mr. Wilkins is better able to 

to that point than I am. (To Mr. Wil- 
kins). Have you, in arranging the National 
Gallery, contemplated such an historical dis- 
tribution oi pictures as I have sugg ? To 
a certain extent certainly, — us our space 
would allow. Question 1641. (To Mr. Se- 
guier.) Is the National Gallery constructed 
in such a way as to be capable of taking in 
any picture that might come into the posses- 
sion of the public? I do not myself know the 
height ef the walls. What may be the height 
of the Sebastion det Piombo? That is 18 
feet. And what height do ye consider it 
ought to be raised from the floor in order to 
be properly seen? It ought to be at least 3 
feet, that would be the very lowest. Would 
not 3 feet be very much below the proper 
height? I think it would, but I should like to 
ask Mr. Wilkins what ts the height of the 
walls of the gallery? (Mr. Wilkins) The 
height of the walls is about 18 feet. But to 
tne covet (år. Wusins) 22. Toe nal is 30 
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feet high, and that would contain a groat 
——— What is the size of the Car- 
wons? The Cartoons, I should think, are 
about 12 feet by 16;—they are long. And 
what is the height? I should think 16 feet. 
And at what height do you consider they ought 
to be placed from the floor to be properly seen? 
I should say as high as they now are in 
Hampton Court. w high is that? About 
12 feet from the ground. So that, in that case 
you would require a space of 22 feet. Yes— 
which is about the height of the room they 
are now in. I believe there are some very 
fine Rubenses in the banqueting room at 
Whitehall, are there not? They are magni- 
ficent pictures, and where they are, quite 
thrown away. In short, nothing can be so 
absurd as to have them in a habei mey 
would have been very desirable works indeed 
for a National Gallery. And if they should 
come into the possession of the National Gal- 
lery, do you think they will be able to dispose 
of them? The centre picture is 40 feet by 30. 
And what may the height be? It isan ob- 
long picture, 40 feet one-way, and 30 feet tae 
other. So that it will be quite impossible 
that thoee shall be placed in the National 
Gallery ? Quite. Then I think the fine spe- 
cimens of the Venetian School are generally 
a very large size? Yes, generally, and for 
that reason cannot be placed very near the 
eye. Then, if the public should ever obtain 
possession of any specimens of that school, 
do you think they would be able to dispose of 
them in the National Gallery ? I do not think 
in the present building that there would be 
room. (Mr. Wilkins). Certainly not for 
ictures of those dimensions. (Chairman to 
r. Wilkins.) Can you tell us the highest 
pan of the gallery at Munich? No, I donot 
now. These galleries are planned more 
with reference to our present collection than 
to any larger pictures. (To Mr. Seguier.) 
Does the present gallery merely include those 
ictures that. are in the present National Gal- 
lory, or those that are in possession of the 
public; that may be added to the National 
llection? There are some not hung up. 
The King presented six pictures, five of which 
are very large, and there was no room to put 
them up here. Were you consulted as to the 
formation of the present National Gallery ? 
No. 1665. Then, J understand, you had no 
immediate communication with the architect 
who planned the National Gallery, so that 
there mieit be a connection between the pic- 
tures to be placed in the National Gallery, and 
the construction of the Gallery itself? No. 
(To Mr. Wilkins.)—Was the great hall of en- 
trance intended by you for pictures ? For pic- 
tures of a large size; that we should call in 
this country a very large sized picture. Is 
there light enough? Yes—very good light. 
How many will it hold? Zt will not hold 
many. Willit hold a picture thirty feet high ? 
The room itself is thirty feet high. Would it 
hold the Paolo Veronese in the Louvre? O 
yes, there is a room that would. What room 
is it ? Itis a room given for sculpture. Chair- 
man, but does net that belong to the Royal 
Academy ? Yea—not to the naton ? Is there 
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so large a room in that part to the na- 
tion? Ono, certainly not—I think the greatest 
length we have might be made fifty-five feet by 
twenty-two. (To Mr. Seguier.) But a room 
that requires a picture of large size to be placed 
on the ground, does not give it an opportunity 
of exhibition. Certainly not; it ought to be 
at a greater height from its size. In fact, most 
of erage pictures were intended for elevat- 
ed altars inly.” 


It is very manifest from the evidence 
of Dr. Waagen and others, that all go- 
vernments, and courts of Eu are 
strenuously endeavoring at this mo- 
ment (and have been long moet ear- 
nest in the pursuit as the state of their 

leries proclaims) to procure the 

est works of art. And what are 
we doing What have we been doing ? 
The “Seven Sleepers,” or all the 
sleepers are not yet awake! The 
great man of general management, to 
take down and put up at his pleasure, 
to advise, to seek, and to purchase, 
appears to be Mr. Seguier. The un- 
initiated may be desirous of knowing 
who Mr. —— is, and what are his 
high qualifications for this import- 
ant national trust which seems really 
to devolve upon him. Mr. Seguier is 
keeper of the National Gallery—keep- 
er of the King’s pictures, and has the 
superintendence of the British Institu- 
tion. If the public are to judge of his 
qualifications by his superintendence 
at the British Institution, they will not 
think very highly—as some few very 
inferior pictures, and bad copies have 
been there admitted, and we have rea- 
son' to think that some very good have 
either been overlooked or refused by 
him. But then ne has to study the 
whims of the great, and perhaps cannot 
do what he would, and must do what 
he would not. He is thought, how- 
ever, to be exclusive. Mr. Seguier’s 
evidence differs from that of other. 
witnesses—he strikes “The Mill” by 
Claude, though he has never seen the 
one in the Doria Palace, and has never 
been in Italy; he thinks the horrid 
performance called Andrea del Sarto 
(which others do mn an original—is 
a judge of Andrea del Sarto, because 
he has seen seven works of that master 
in the possession of Lord Cowper— 
which he considers Andrea del Sarto’s 


finest works, though he has never seen 


his finest works in his native town 
Florence—and, by the by, we had 
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some years ago the grandest speci- 
men of that master in this country, 
mentioned by Vasari and Lanzi, and 
which was latterly offered fur sale in 
Paris, and was purchased last Christ- 
mas by Dr. Waagen for the Museum 
at in—vide Solley’s evidence, who 
adds—“ And which I think that the 
committee of taste, and their adviser 
Mr. Seguier, ouga to have purchased 
for the National Gallery ; we should 
then have been enabled to have com- 
pared a true and fine picture of the 
master who may be called ‘the Senza 
errore, or the Faultless,’ with the abor- 
tion now called ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ in 
the National Gallery.” The same evi- 
dence likewise confirms Mr. Peel’s 
view of the bad state of the national 
pictures, which Mr. Seguier considers 
to be in a state. Then we 
know not, if Mr. Seguier advised the 
Institution to purchase, at 3000 gui- 
neas, or to present to the nation, Mr. 
West's detestable display of oil and 
brickdust, but he certainly speaks of 
it in high terms, and adds, “if it has 
a defect.” He asserts that he pur- 
chased the “Holy Family” by * Sir 
Joshua, which he considers a very fine 
i » and which others consider 
ed, and gone to a shadow, and 
which in its most perfect state must 
have been a burlesque, a caricature of 
a“ Holy Family.” Mr. Seguier is ac- 
uainted with the galleries of Flanders, 
Holland, and France, but has never 
been at Munich. Mr. Seguier then 
has never been in Italy nor at Munich, 
where is the finest gallery, and per- 
haps the finest collection of pictures in 
Europe, and yet is the adviser for pur- 
chases for the nation. Then what do 
the committee do? They have perhaps 
ten or twelve meetings in a year. 
“Examine letters,” for theré are “a 
t many offers of pictures.” “There 

ve been no purchases made lately.” 
“But what proposals have been made ?” 
Mr.Seguier isasked.—*“T here has been 
only, m a very trifling instance, two 
ictures by Gainsborough.”—“ But of 
talian pictures?” “There have been 
no offers of Italian pictures.”—To 
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make up for all this, it appears that 
“at this moment some pictures which 
I consider of the very first importance 
are offered. Mr. Byng, the member 
for Middlesex, handsomely offered to 
give up two of the finest Italian pic- 
tures—one a Salvator Rosa, and the 
other a Parmegiano.’”’ We presume 
that these are the pictures recently ex- 
hibited at the British Institution— 
“Mercury and the Woodman’”’—Salva- 
tor; and “a portrait of the painter” — 
Parmegiano. The latter is undoubt- 
edly a very fine portrait. The Salva- 
tor is so ps ape by a dirty, stainy, 
something all over it (such as Gains- 
borough washed over his pictures lat- 
terly), that there is no saying what it is. 
We have seen this very subject, with 
fine ultramarine ay and distance, and 
great variety of color in parts, though 
in other respects perhaps injured ; and 
before purchase, we should wish to see 
the disguise taken off this picture—in 
its present brown tobacco-stained state 
we know not what it is. 

From Mr. Seguier’s evidence we al- 
most fear an influx of weak and washy 
Murillos. We know not Marshal 
Soult’s in particular, but we are suspi- 
cious of the master and of the fashion 
—more particularly after the crimson- 
curtained exhibition of the Duke of 
Sutherland’s, which we have criticised 
in another paper. Mr. Seguier is evi- 
dently in the secret about some nego- 
tiation for Murillos, or the best of 
Marshal Soult’s Collection of Spanish 
plunder, but must not speak out. We 
will however add—beware of Murillos. 
But here we must do justice to Mr. 
Seguier, who “does not consider 
Murillo a painter of the first class.” 
Whatever opinion we of the maga§ 
zines and reviews, public critics, an 
criers may have, we do not think it 

uite courteous in a Committee of the 
House to ask an opinion, which they 
are to publish in their report, of the 
pictures belonging to an individual 
(the Duke of SutherJand’s Murillos) ; 
even if offered for sale to the Galle 
(and we hope not, most sincerely), suc 
evidence should be given privately. 





* Poor Sir Joshua! what will become of his really fine pictures a century hence, 


and of all the works of magellup and varnish painters, 


now, alter so few years, his 


works are thus spoken of—would that Parliament would offer a reward for the redis- 

of the medium of the old masters—we could prove it to be different from that 
now in use, if other proof were wanting then that of the condition of Sir Joshua’s pie- 
tures. 
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We are surprised at M. . Brotherston’s 
question as to what Mr. Seguier thinks 
of them. Now the -Committee of 
Taste really seem to be as inactive 
and indifferent, as if finé pictures were 
to be dug out of the earth at any time, 
like coal for a winter’s supply. Why, 
the painters have been dead and bu- 
ried these hundreds of years. They 
are limited in number; and while 
we have been sleeping, all Euro 
cabinets have had their multitudes of 
emissaries, judges, and “experts,” 
collecting with the greatest industry, 
whilst we are dozing over the trifling 
offer of two Gainsboroughs. We are 
really indignant that the reputation, 
honor, an great advantage of the 
country should be in such hands. 
There is not a moment to be lost. 
Pictures will soon be like the sybil’s 
books—you will have to give ten 
times the amount for thema few years 
hence. Only consider a moment the 
number of great painters. They had 
but limited lives; calculate the num- 
ber of their works, and see how the 
galleries abroad are filling, whilst we 
remain satisfied with a really con- 
E number, for-our poor 126 
might be well weeded. We have ap- 
pointing committees and commission- 
ers ad infinitum to the cost of more 
than half a million of money (!!) and 
for what? But we must let every petty 
state go before us in the arts; we can- 
not afford to send proper persons 
about the world to collect for us, and 
must, through the Committee of the 
House, go about like beggars, and ask 
if people may not be encouraged to 
give money as well as pictures. We 
are persuaded that all this would be 
unnecessary, if the thing were pro- 
perly placed before the nation; who 
should take it to their shame, and to 
the reproof of those who have had to 
cater for them, that since 1824, the 
establishment of the National Gallery, 
we have not done so much as one 
merchant or private gentleman would 
do in half the time for the ornament 
of his country house; and what is the 
expense of our National Gallery 1—not 
including cost of pictures—not L.1000 
r annum. The evidence of Dr. 
aagen and others will sufficiently 
show what other countries are and have 
been doing. The Committee, in their 
report refer to the valuable evidence 
of Dr. Waagen and the Baron Von 
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Klenze, on the subject of arrangement 
of schools. We ie we a little 
fear the arranging them historically, 
least it lead rather to the curiosities 
of art than its excellences; and we 
doubt if there be not too great a stress 
laid upon the difference of requisites 
for a public and a private collection. 
The first thing is to get good pictures. 
The arrangement for the schools in the 
Munich Gallery seems to be perfect. 
That gallery has three peculiarities : 
lst, There is a long corridor, from 
which you can branch off into any 
school, without going through the 
intermediate schools; 2dly, For se- 
parate schools large rooms are form- 
ed, which are appropriated to the 
largest and most magnificent pictures, 
and attached to these large are smaller 
rooms for mere cabinet pictures. 
Lastly, a copying-room, where artists 
are allowed to copy without disturb- 
ing visitors. However, the considera- 
tion of all this, if we had room for the 
discussion, may be well deferred, un- 
til we have pictures to arrange ; fur to 
speak of our own poor 126 is absurd. 

ut still our National Gallery ought 
to have been built with a view to the 
future ; and why a long future to bet- 
ter things? It should have been a 
“ «ropa ces ac.”’? What is it now? As 
ap architectural design, it is a mixture 
of pretension and meanness. The lit- 
tle windows, like small eyes, on each 
side the great proboscis entrance, ty- 
ing to make up by their number for 
their deficiency of proportion. It 
wants room, though it is large; it 
wants dimensions in the rooms it has, 
and by confession a great part of it 
wants light. It is that “monstrum 
horrendum informe ingens cui lumen 
ademptura.” 

The commands given by the King 
of Bavaria to Baron Von Klenze were 
in another spirit. We extract from Mrs. 
Jameson’s amusing work, “Sketches 
at Home and Abroad,” the declaration 
from the Baron to herself :—* Build 
me a palace, in which nothing within 
or without shall be of transient fa- 
shion or interest—a palace for my 
posterity and my people, as well as 
myself; of which the decorations 
shall be durable as well as splendid ; 
and shall appear one or two centuries 
hence as pleasing to the eye and taste 
as they do now.” “ 


pon this princi- 
ple,” said the Baron, ooking round, 
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and no doubt with the pride of genius, 
“I designed what you now see.” 

The Committee recommend the 
purchase of pictures by British artists, 


- approved works, and that a portion of 


the National Gallery should be de- 
voted to them; “es 7 — 
paintings as are more y their 
style and subject to a than a 
cabinet.” After the evidence we have 
quoted, showing the entire inadequacy 
of the Gallery to its evident purposes, 
it will not be expected that either 
room has been provided, or any efforts 
whatever made to procure works of 
living British artists. Is the country 
to conclude that since the establish- 
ment of the National Gallery in 1824, 
the British artists have not produced 
one picture worthy the admiration of 
the public, and that so utterly hope- 
leas is British art in the eyes of Mr. 
Seguier the adviser, and the advised 
or non-advised Committee of Taste, 
that it has not been thought worth 
while to take it into consideration in 
the building of a National amet de 
We venture to say, that both in the 
report and in the evidence an unne- 
cessary distinction is made (and too 
much stress laid upon it), between 
ery and cabinet pictures. What 
ifference should there be, unless it be 
in size—scarce in subject—though the 
report connectsthat with style? Many 
of the most celebrated pictures by the 
old masters were necessarily lar 
because they were painted for partic- 
ular situations in churches, and other 
buildings, where size was re- 
quired. But perhe the greater 
are not too large for private collec- 
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tions, which itis presumed the word 


cabinet implies. We do not, how.. 


ever, know of the subject of any of 
them, that is anfit for either national 
or private gallery. If size be really 
the thing meant (the necessity not ex- 
isting now as it did when churches 
were to be adorned), it is feared en- 
ent will be given bya re- 
commendation of the Committee to 
British artists to paint pictures of such 
a size and character as will, if they 
fail of obtaining the distinction of pub- 
lic purchase, leave them a very un- 
table speculation in the painter’s 
ands. Size is, after all,a very am- 
biguous merit, and certainly has many 
disadvantages. There cannot be a 
doubt of the propriety of the British 
school having a place in a National 
Gallery; but we fear large dimen- 
sions, especially with West’s three 
thousand guineas cost of canvas-daub- 
ing before our eyes, which we do not 
know the private collector who would 
risk his reputation by accepting. But 
it is time to conclude this paper, which 
we will do by recommending, that as 
the National Gallery is evidently un- 
fit for a national collection! and as 
one half of the whole building is al- 
ready given up tothe Royal Acade- 
my, that the other half be pra up to 
the British artists, and—and then there 
will be no room for complaint of the 
monopoly of the Royal Academicians. 
Either establish a rival society or s0- 
cieties, or throw it open to the world 
of arusts, under wise regulations, 
and let them make what uæ they 
* of it. We will resume this sub- 
ect. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


NO. I.—ABMAMENT AT TRINCOMALEE. 


Tue biographer of Wellington ne- 
cessarily labors under the disadvan- 
tage that the chief incidents he is call. 
ed on to record, are already familiar 
to his readers. Let him shape his 
narrative as he may, the attraction of 
novelty is one which no exercise of 
his ingenuity can supply. He finds 
no province which he can regard as 
peculiarly hisown. He attempts bi- 
ography, ant involuntarily writes his- 
tory. His dates are epochs; his in- 
cidents, events ; and, wishing only to 
narrate the circumstances of a life, 
“he records achievements of great and 
imperishable interest. In short, he 
finds it utterly impossible to separate 
the personal from the public, and forc- 
ed, like Molié¢re’s Doctor, to assume a 
new character, he historien 
malgré lus. 

Into this predicament all who write 
about Wellington must necessarily 
fall. The category is one, however, 
in which we hold ourselves to be only 
partially included. We pretend nei- 
ther to be annalist nor biographer, our 
chief object being by no means to 
write about Wellington, but simply to 


illustrate what Wellington has written 
about himself. True it is, that the 
most conspicuous and memorable of 
his achievements have, in our imagin- 
ation, become somewhat tainted and 
fly-blown by the vast number of litera- 
ry blue bottles always on the watch 
for such prey, and who sen ght fasten 
on every occurrence which may ex- 
cite the sympathy, or command the 
admiration of the public. Let us take 
Waterloo as an example.* With the 
details of that splendid victory e 

one is so familiar, that any further al- 
lusion to them, at the present day, 
would almost be regarded as an im- 
ae Times are changed. Its 
ocalities are no longer the object of 
pilgrimage to “ gentlemen of the 
press.” The very names of Hougo- 
mont and Quatre Bras have become 
caviare to the most omniverous reader, 
and the word Waterloo, which, when 
duly emblazoned on a titlepage, could 
once sell a bad book, would now go 
Mel Bee to ruin a good one. And why 
is this? Not assuredly because Eng- 
lishmen have ceased to regard that 
memorable triumph with sentiments 





* We have been favored by the Rev. John Sinclair with the following letter 
—direct to this point—from the Duke of Wellington to Sir John Sinclair :— 


“Dear Sir, 


« Bruxelles, April 28, 1816. 


“I have received your letter of the 20th. The people of England may be 


entitled to a detaile 


and accurate account of the battle of Waterloo, and I 


have no objection to their having it; but I do object to their being misinformed 
and misled by the novels called relations, impartial accounts, &c. &c. of this 
transaction, containing the stories which curious travellers have picked u 
from peasants, private soldiers, individual officers, &c. &c., and have publish 

to the world as the truth. Hougomont was no more fortified than Haye 
Sainte ; and the latter was not lost for the want of fortification, but by one of 
those accidents from which human affairs are never entirely exempt. 

“I am really disgusted with and ashamed of all that I have seen of the 
battle of Waterloo. The number of writings upon it would lead the world to 
believe that the British army had never fought a battle before; and there is 
not one which contains a true representation, or even an idea, of the transac- 
tion, and that is because the writers have referred themselves to the authori- 
ties above quoted instead of to the official sources and reports. 

“Jt is not true that the British army was unpre . The story of the 
Greek is equally unfounded, as is that of Vandamme having 46,000 men. 
Upon this last point I refer you to Marshal Ney’s report, who, upon this point, 
must be the best authority. Ever, dear sir, yours most faithfully, 


“ WELLINGTON.” 
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of pride, or become ungrateful to the 
man whose vast genius achieved it, 
but ane because they can now ex- 
to find in any work on the sub- 
merely a recapitulation of details 
with which they are already intimate- 
ly acquainted. 

But when Wellington lays open the 
volumes of his secret correspondence, 
the case becomes very different, or 
rather is entirely reversed. The in- 
terest is then heightened by the 
circumstances to which we have al- 
loded. The portions of the work 
which afford us the highest gratifica- 
tion, are those connected with events, 
with the details of which we are most 
familiar, and which, by their magni- 
tude and political importance, have left 
on our minds the most deep and dura- 
bie impression. Itis of course neces- 
ao have understood and appreciat- 
ed the result, before we can derive plea- 
sure from the elucidation of the cir- 
cumstances in which ìt originated. 

Though we have no doubt, there- 
fore, that the portions of Wellington’s 

dence more immediately 


correspon 
eonnected with his great victories, are les 


those which will most forcibly arrest 
the attention of the public, yet there 
are some interludes—if we may so call 
them—of his life, which, though un- 
connected with success of any kind, 
and terminating in no remarkable re- 
sult, are by no means without interest, 
as illustrating the character of the 
man. The reader will enjoy man 
portunities of observing how Wel- 

n thought and acted in the more 

illiant periods of his career. It is 
our present object to exhibit him in a 
position where, from the ignorance 
and mismanagement of others, success 
was impossible. The circumstances 
connected with the episode, to which 
we are about to direct attention, are 
but ——— arn but t for mi in- 
terest arising from the correspondence 
connected with it, — of being 
more so. But the life of Wellington, 
like the picture of a great master, is 
— of minute Saag and the 

ions involved in the dee sha- 
will be found, on careful exami- 
nation, to be entitled to equal admira- 
tion with those on which the artist has 
concentrated his light. 

There is no doubt that whatever 
Lord Wellesley may have become 
since, he was, at the period of his go- 
vernment in {ndia, a man of very con- 
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siderable talents. The promptitude 
and decision of his measures in the 
Mysore war, have received merited 
st rae from all writers on Indian 
irs. The complete success, how- 
ever, in which it terminated, had the 
effect of whetting his appetite for mi- 
litary operations so powerfully, that 
after the restoration of peace, visions 
of conquest in other quarters seem 
perpetually to have haunted his ima- 
ination. Atthe period in question, 
ere was a very small amount of force 
in India, either naval or military, dis- 
poe for such objects, but this de- 
ciency of offensive means had neither 
the of damping his ardor for 
the acquisition of fresh laurels, nor of 
inducing him to delay the execution 
of projects, which, when examined in 
detail, by no means appear to have 
originated in “absolute wisdom.” 
ing Lord Wellesley, there- 
fore, full credit for the general vigor 
and success of his admiration, we 
fear it must be conceded that he had 
his weak points. Few men are with- 
out vanity, and certainly Lord Wel- 
ley was not of the number. The 
world in those days thought highly of 
his merits, yet, in his own opinion, b 
no means so highly as they deserved. 
No man had a keener relish for praise, 
or ss eae be — solicitous to sie 
it. ellesley’s t object 
consequently was 4 ie pe impres- 
sion. His faculties were continually 
on the stretch to attract applause, by 
some striking and unanticipated result. 
Ordinary approbation was not enough 
for him ; he was not satisfied, unless 
he succeeded in exciting surprise and 
admiration by some brilliant coup 
d'état. In short, Lord Wellesley seems 
to have been affected by a sort of men- 
tal St. Vitus’ dance. His activity never 
slumbered, and his restless impatience 
of inaction was continually goading 
him to enterprise. That enter- 
rises were not always judicious, will 
be made apparent by the details to 
which we now solicit the attention of 
the reader. 

The first of Lord Wellesley’s pro- 
jects was to gain possession of the set- 
tlement of Batavia. It appears that 
the surrender of Surinam had induced 
the King to imagine that the other 
Dutch settlements might be gained on 
similar condition, and he accordingly 
addressed a private and secret com- 
munication to Lord Wellesley, in his 
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individual capacity, authorizing him to 
take measures for inducing the settle- 
ment of Batavia to accept his Majes- 
ty’s protection. There appears to 
have existed not the smallest ground 
for supposing that the Batavese con- 
templated any change of allegiance. 
No wish for British protection had 
been expr by any portion of the 
inhabitants. No negotiations had 
taken place; no understanding been 
established with the authorities, and 
altogether so visionary was the pro- 
ject of thus acquiring this important 
colony, that it seems never to have 
been entertained by any of the King’s 
Ministers. We are wa in so 
concluding, both because not a syl- 
lable relating to it is to be found in 
the published despatches of Lord Wel- 
lesley or Mr. Dundas, and because, had 
it been otherwise, the recommendation 
au — — —— — 

vernor-Gene O e 
channel, instead of being made the 
subject of a private and nal com- 
munication from the King to Lord 
Wellesley in his non-official character. 
Altogether the affair is curious, as 
showing the keen interest felt by 
George III. in the concerns even of 
his most distant dominions, and that 
he occasionally exercised an influence 
an political measures af which his re- 
sponsible advisers were by no means 
aware. 

The suggestion of his sovereign wag 
a much in eae with the in- 
chinations of Lord Wellesley not to 
be immedijatejy acted upon, and he 
determined without delay, to fit out 
an expedition to ee p On an- 
nouncing this intention to Lord Clive, 
then Governor of Madras, that noble- 
man, expressed in the strongest man- 
ner, his canviction of the imprudence 
and impolicy of the project In a 
letter to Colonel Wellesley on the aub- 
ject, he says—“ Previous to the re- 
ceipt of Lord Mornington’s pane 
letter, I had, in a despatch of the 24th 
instant, fully stated to his Lordship 
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of Lord Clive, however, and his repre- 
sentations of the danger to which any 
dimiaution of military force must ex- 
pose the Company’s poaa, were 
ineffectual. rd Wellesley wrote 
immediately to Admiral Rainier, re- 
quiring ae — i naval 
orce at his disposal, ainin 
his views in detail. The de 
informed the Admiral that it was by 
no means his intention “to attempt to 
reduce or-to retain Batavia by force,” 
but merely to send there “several 
ships of war, with a force sufficiently 
numerous to furnish an ostensible jus- 
tification to the Governor-General 
to surrender the eolony into our 
hands.” In case, however, the Gov- 
ernor-General should not think pro- 
per to take advantage of this “ asten- 
sible justification,” and should prefer 
retaining his own office and the colony, 
ie * — to — that the 
miral—after expressi course, 
his regret and — — at the bad 
taste of this perverse functionary— 
was to put about ship and retura 
whence he came. 

The service thus proposed was cer- 
tainly not a brilliant one, and though 
Lord Wellesley endeavored to 
heighten its attractions by assurances 
that “the warehouses at via COn- 
tained public property to a very large 
amount,” and that a considerable pro- 

rtion of this might be expecied to 

d its way into the pockets of the 
captors, the Admiral seems to have 
been by no means ambitious of en- 
gaging in it. The intention of Lord 

ellesley was simply to invite the 
Governor of Batavia to give up the 
—— Not a shot was to be fired, 
and the guns could be of no use, and 
it is only when acceptance is enforced 
by these, that a British Admiral is ac- 
customed to send tnviiations to an 
enemy. The reply of Admiral 
Rainier, therefore, was unfavorable to 
the wishes of the Governor-General, 
and the result was the postponement of 
the expedition till “a more convenient 


my sentiments upon the inexpediency seaso 


and danger of further weakening our 
present mcomplete and divided army ; 
and I have not scrupled to give it as 
my opinion, that in the actual state of 

fairs in the Carnatic and Mysore, it 
will be most for the public good to 
attemnt the attainment of the obiect 
of nls — commanas Dy a nava, 
blockade only.” The remonstrances 


n. 
In truth the affair is utterly without 
interest, except from Colonel Wel- 
lesley’s being in some measure con- 
nected with it. The command of the 
military force amounting to 1200 men 
was offered to him, the circum- 
stance is worthv of record from the 
mga rostimonies to nis Mern, adu wwe 
value of his services, which it drew 
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from Lérd Clive and some of the 
most distinguished men in India. The 
former expresses himself thus in a 
letter to Colonel Wellesley. “In 
sending you, therefore, the offer of the 
command of the land forces about to 
sail to the eastward, I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending in the stron 
terms, and in requesting you—if I 
may be permitted to do so—to re- 
main in a situation which I have lon 
felt and still feel that you fill wi 
singular advan to our own coun- 
, as weil as to Mysore; a situation 
in which for the prosperous settlement 
of our new acquisitions, integrity and 
vigi of conduct are indispensable, 
and in which your acquired know- 
ledge and experience, especially in the 
event of active operations, must give 
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you the advan over other men, 
and in which I should find it not only 
difficult but impossible to replace you 
to my satisfaction.” 

nder these circumstances the 
course adopted by Colonel Wellesley 
may be anticipated. In Mysore he 
hel Dae the most important com- 
mand in India. Active operations 
against Doondian were about to com- 
mence, and he at once declined the 
command of the troops destined for 
Batavia, alding in his letter to Lord 
Clive, that no prospect of advantage or 
credit to be gained elsewhere should 
fhduce him to relinquish his command 
in Mysore at so interesting a period. 
In the propriety of this decision it ap- 
peat rom the following letter that 
d Wellesley acquiesced. 


Marquis Wellesley to Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley, (Extract.) 


« My Dear ArtR, 


Fort William, 6th June, 1800. 


“ Lord Clive has pressed for your continuance in Mysore with an earnest- 
ness so honorable to you, that I think you cannot accept the command of the 
forces destined for Batavia; indeed, I suspect that you could not quit Mysore 
èt present. Your conduct there has secured your character and advancement 
for the remainder of life, and you may trust me for making the best use of 


your merits in your future — 
66 


ver, my dear Arthur,” &c. 


For several months after this period 
we discover no traces of the existence 
of the Batavia project; but in the fol- 
lowing October we find that it “is not 
dead, but sleeping.” At the same 
time we are informed that its slumber 
is to remaia unbroken for the present. 
In a despatch, dated October 22d, to 
Admi Rainier, Lord Wellesley 
writes as follows. “I am decidedly 
of opinion that the British Govern- 
ment of India would not be justified 
in undertaking or prosecuting any ex- 
pedition, the necessary effect of which 
must be, to remove the strength of 
your Excellency’s squadron to an 
considerable distance, to the eastward, 
for any long period of time. The 
same objection applies in a certain 
degree, to the detachment of any part 
of our military force in the present 
conjuncture for the purposes of an 
foreign conquests unconnected wi 
an increase of our means of defence 
— the probable point of danger. 

is objection applies most power- 


fully to any detachment of our Euro- 


pean force; the whole disposable 


amount of which throughout India does 


not at this time amount to ten thou- 
sand men.” Alluding more particu- 
larly to Batavia, in a subsequent part 
of the despatch, he again expresses 
his conviction that any attempt on 
that colony in the existing circum- 
stances of India would be utterly un- 
justifiable. The time was come, he 
said, when “the pursuit of any fo- 
reign conquest, however easy and ad- 
vantageous, must yield to the necessi 
of self defence,” and he assures the 
Admiral that “the absence of our fleet 
and of any part of our disposable Eu- 
ropean force might be fatal to our ex- 
istence in India.” 

Having thus made the Admiral fully 
aware of the danger and impolicy o 
engaging in aggressive operations at 
a — so critical, Lord Wol- 
lesley proceeds to point out to him the 
measures which, in his judgment, are 
most proper to be adopted. In the 
first e, he strongly recommends 
the blockade of Batavia to be imme- 
diately given up. In the second, he 
states that, after much consideration, 
he had selected Trincomalee as the 
station most favorable for protecting 
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the western coast of India, or pro- 
ceeding up the Red Sea to co-operate 
with the British army in Egypt, as 
would probably be necessary. At 
Trincomalee, therefore, he had deter- 
mined on assembling all his military 
disposable force, and strongly urges 
the propriety of its being made t 
chief rendezvous of the naval squadron. 
He also expresses a very earnest de- 
sire that the Admiral should personal- 
ly repair to Trincomalee as speedily 
as possible, in order to concert mea- 
sures with Colonel Wellesley, whom 
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On the 22d of October, therefore, it 
was the firm and settled conviction of 
Lord Wellesley that “the pursuit of 
any foreign conquest, however easy 
and advantageous,” would be most 
rash and dangerous. Before the 5th 
of November, however, it appears that 
had taken place in 
his opinions. On that day we find him 
engaged more appropriately than con- 
sistently—in arranging a gun-powder 
pet against the Mauritius. The fol- 
owing extract is from a letter to Colo- 
nel Wellesley, announcing his appoint- 


ment to command the armament about 


he — his intention of investing — —— 
o be assembled at Trincomalee. 


with the chief military command. °* 


“Intelligence which I have received has satisfied me that a blow might now 
be struck, with every prospect of success, against the Isle of France. If the 
state of my accounts from Europe and Egypt should leave me at liberty to 
make such an attempt, at the close of the month of December, my anxious 
wish is, that you should proceed, on or about the 25th ef December, from 
Trincomalee directly to the Isle of France, and carry into execution the plan 
contained in the papers enclosed in my letter B of this date, provided you and 
the Admiral, after full consideration, should judge that plan to be practicable, 
with the means which I can enable you to command, and within the period of 
the season stated in the plan. 

“ The enclosures of this letter, and of my letter B of this date, contain such 
ample details as to require no explanation from me. You will meet the Ad- 
miral and Mr. Stokes at Trincomalee. In the mean while, I shall furnish you 
with such information cs I respecting the expedition formerly project- 
ed against the Isle of France, directing your attention to the various changes 
of circumstances which favor the plan of Mr. Stokes, and also stating such 
observations as occur to me on the general principles of the plan. The parti- 
cular details of the project involve many questions purely naval or military, 
on which the Admiral and you must be more competent to decide. 

“ It is necessary to apprise you that I have observed the strictest secrecy 
with regard to my views against the Isle of France. I have not yet commu- 
nicated them even to Lord Clive. If I judge it advisable to disclose them to 
him, I will give you timely notice. 

“Ever yours, dear Arthur,” &c. 


vernor-General. But there are some 
singular circumstances connected with 
this “intelligent navigator.” Through- 
out these transactions, we hear a t 


In order to explain this striking 
change of opinion, it is necessary to 
state that an “intelligent navigator,” 
named Stokes, to whom allusion is 


made in the preceding extract, had in 
the interval been admitted to the ho- 
oe ——— — Lord 

ellesley. It appears that this person, 
about siz ae before, had been 
made prisoner, and passed several 
weeks in the Mauritius. His report 
was, that the island at the period of 
his detention, was vey weakly gar- 
risoned, and might easily be captured 
by a British force. Whatever might 
be the pretensions of Mr. Stokes, he 
had certainly no reason to complain of 
the degree of credit accorded both to 
his facts and his opinions by the Go- 


deal of Mr. Stokes, but see nothing. 
His shadow is continually flitting 
across the stage, but he never —— 
on it. His presence seems to have 
paron no visual orbs but those of 

rd Wellesley. To every one else, 
he was “an invisible thing, a voice, a 
mystery.” His approach is loudly 
announced, but he never comes, and 
when the curtain drops at the conclu- 
sion of the drama, we are left in a 
state of most perplexing doubt, whe- 
ther Mr. Stokes be a true living man, 
eating, drinking, and tobacco-chew- 
ing, like other navigators equally in- 
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aes or merely a phantom con- 
jured up by the imaginative brain of 
the Governor-General. No doubt 
much might be said on both sides of a 
question, fortunately not of import- 
ance proportionate to its difficulty of 
solution, but this at least is certain, 
that whether denizen of earth or air, 
navigator, spirit of grace, or goblin 
damned, upon his advice and unsup- 
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fit out an expedition to the Mauritius, 
an island both naturally and artificial. 
ly of great strength, and to capture 
which—if at all suitably garrisoned,— 
the force at his disposal was wholly 
inadequate. 

The merits and qualities of this in- 
telligent but mysterious navigator 
form the subject of the following very 
interesting letter. 


ported testimony, did Lord Wellesley 


“ Marquis Wellesley to Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. 


“My Dear ArTHOR, Fort William, 5th November, 19800. 

“ T enclose in this letter copies of several papers which I have received from 
Mr. C. Stokes, containing suggestions for an attack on the Isle of France. 
The sketch which accompanies these papers is imperfect, and was hastily 
copied from avery accurate original survey, during Mr. Stokes’s passage down 
the river to the packet destined to convey him to the Admiral. Ido not ex- 
pect that these papers, without much personal explanation from Mr. Stokes, 
can enable you to form a competent judgment of hisplan. My only object in 
forwarding these papers to you at present, is to save you the time which you 
must have otherwise employed in reading these papers after Mr. Stokes’s 


arfival at Trincomalee. 


“This letter will eer reach you before you can arrive at that place, 


where I trust you wil 


find Mr. Stokes and the Admiral. 


“Tt is only necessary to add some account of Mr. Stokes’s character, and of 


his means of information on the subject of these 
to believe his character perfectly unexceptiona 
irginie. Asan evidence, I know no man 


accompanied me on board the 
more deserving of credit. 


papers I have every reason 
le. You are aware that he 


“With regard to his means of information, he has resided three seve 
times ia the Isle of Fraice: First: Previously to the war, when he proceed 


tothe Isle of France from America, on a commercial speculation. 


ndly: 


He was taken prisoner in the year 1795, and detained for some time in t 


island. Thirdly : He was a 


in taken prisoner and carried into the Isle of 


France early in the month of July last, and he remained in the island until 
the commencement of the month of August. 
“ Ever yours, dear Arthur,” &c. 


Immediately on his appointment to 
command the armament at Trincoma- 
lee, Colonel Wellesley repaired there 
and eatered zealously on the task of 
completing its equipment for service. 
But Lord Wellesley’s ardor on the 
subject of the expedition appeared by 
no means to have been contagious ; at 
all events both Lord Clive and the 
Admiral escaped the infection. Weeks 
passed and neither the latter nor any 
part ot his squadron appeared at Trin- 
comalee. Indeed, his astonishment 
may readily be conceived, when, 
after having read, marked, learned, 
and inwardiy digested the contents of 
the despatch of the 2&1 of October, he 
became aware that on the 5th of No- 
vember Lord Wellesley was actually 
busied with arrangements for an 
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attack on the Mauritius. How Lord 
Wellesley explained the inconsistency 
between his words and his measures, 
or whether he attempted explanation 
at all, we have no meaas of ascertain- 
ing, since all the documents which 
could throw light on these projects 
have been carefull excluded from the 
collection of his despatches edited by 
Mr. Martin. 

But whatever impressions may have 
been produced on the mind of Ad» 
miral Rainier, by the — con- 
tradiocions of the Governor-General}, 
certain it is that he did not suffer them 
to influence his movements. To 
Trincomalee he did not come, and 
what was perhaps of still higher cone 
sequence, Mr. Stokes also was found 
absent by Colonel Wellesley, at the 
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very time and place where his services 
were most wanted. But in the mean 
time, a dismal apprehension had oc- 
curred to shake the nerves of Lord 
Wellesley. It haunted his imagination 
by day, and his dreams by night. At 
Fort. William, or at Barr..ckpore, in 
drawing-room, or durber, his peace 
was still poisoned by sad forebodings 


“ The Secretary of the Su 
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relative to Mr. Stokes. Intelligence 
of Mr. Stokes’s arrival at Trincomalee 
would, of « ourse, be wafted ** trom In. 
dus to the pole.” The Governor of 
the Mauritius would be roused by it 
from bis dream of security, and then 
farewell to those air-born visions of 
conquest which gladdened the imagi- 
nation of the Governor-General. 


Government to Colonel the 


Hon. A. Wellesley. 


«My Dear Sir, Caloutta, 7th December, 1800. 
“It has occurred to the Governor-General since closing his ae ee b 
the Waller, that it may be of material importance to prevent Mr. Stokes’s 
arrival at Trincomalee with Admiral Rainier being publicly known. If intel- 
ligence of Mr. Stokes's arrrival at Trincomalee should reach Tranquebar, the 
French agents at that settlement (who must be apprised of Mr. Stokes’s recent 
return from the Isle of France) will probably at once conclude thut the arma- 
ment is destincd against the Isle of France, and take some active measures for 
conveying intelligence of the armament tu the Isle of France, and of the 

nd of their conjecture respecting its destination for that island. 

“lis Lordship therefore requests that you will suggest to the Admiral, the 
expediency of taking any precautions which may be practicable for prevent- 
ing Mr. Stokes’s arrival at Trincomalee being generally known; and al-o for 

reveoting the conveyance of any intelligence respecting the armament from 

— to the Isle of France, by sea. His Lordship desires me to add, 
that the Admiral and you will be the best judges what measures can be taken 
for the above-mentioned purposes. 

“Tho Governor-General having ground to believe that a number of British 
subjects have voluntarily entered and served on board of the French privateers 
in the Indian seas, his Lordship requests, in the event of the enterprize against 
the Isle of France proving successfal, you will endeavor to discover and ap- 
prehei:d all such persons, and that you will take the usual measures for bring- 
ing them to trial and punishment. 

| “I have the honor to be,” &c. 


On another occasion, the sensitive 
mind of Lord Wellesley seems to have 
been smitten with apprehension lest 
Mr. Stokes should not receive from his 
brother all those delicate attentions to 
which he considers him to be entitled. 
Kt is gratifying also to observe by the 
following extract from one of his let- 
ters to Colonel Wellesley, that his 

raises of Mr. Stokes were to be ac- 

companied by—what was probably 
more to the taste of a navigator so in- 
telligent—a little solid pudding. “I 
beg you will be particularly kind and 
attentive to Mr. Stokes, and that you 
will repose confidence in him, which 
you may venture with the utmost de- 
gree of security. He is a very honor- 
able and honest man, of considerable 
knowledge in hie own line, and of 
bad uncommon talents. His ardor 
will not displease you. I have named 
Him dommiseary of stores and provi- 

N 


sions. If you should take-the island, 
I desire he may be appointed intend- 
ant under you.” In another letter Lord 
Wellesley expresses his strong desire 
that a naval force should accompany 
the expedition, since “ Mr. Stokes has 
stated it to be advisable that as la 

a portion of the troops as ible 


Lace be embarked in his Majcsty’s 
ships. 
After so much preparatory flourish, 


it issurely time that Mr. Stokes should 
make his appearance in good earnest. 
The lamps are lighted, the overture 
has been played, the curtain is ready 
to draw up, and the hero of the farce 
is not forthcoming. The actors are 
loudly demanding, where is Mr. 
Stokes? and echo answers, where ! 
In tracing the circumstances connect- 
ed with this armament, one cannot 
help feeling for Lord Wellesley, un- 
der the agonies of hope deferred, occa- 
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sioned by these repeated disappoint- and become master of all the circum- 
ments. “I am much concerned,” he stances connected with the intended 
says in a letter to Colonel Wellesley, operations, except those of which the 
“to inform you that Mr. Stokes will invisible Mr. Stokes formed the sole 
not reach Trincomalee so soon as I depositary, he produced without fur- 
expected.” ther delay to demolish the airy aone 

ut the cruelest cut of all was yetto excited by Lord Wellesley. e beg 
come. When Colonel Wellesley had the reader to nbserve how the edifice 
been several weeks at Trincomalev, crumbles at every touch. 


“ Colenel the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Governor-General. 


«« My Lorp, Trincomalee, 22d January, 1801. 

“A month has nearly elapsed since I arrived here, but I have hitherto re- 
ceived no tidings of the Admiral or Mr. Stokes. It is evident from the papers 
received from Mr. Stokes, of which I am at present in possession, that he is 
of opinion that the attempt u Mauritius should not be made, if it is not 
pine to reach the island before the month of February. It is probable, 

refore, that it will be postponed, and that you will have to determine whether 
you will make the attack on the return of the season in April. As I think it 
desirable that you should be acquainted ag soon as possible with certnin cir- 
cumstances, which in my opinion have altered the situation of affairs, I louse no 
time in writing to you. 

“ The circumstances of the island have altered in some degree, since Mr. 
Stokes was there, and procured the information upon which you determined to 
undertake the expedition. In the first place, it is impossible to suppose that 
the enemy will not have suspected the real object of the armament, and will 
not have prepared fordefence. Indeed, before I arrived at Madras, and before 
it was knnonthat I was going there, | received letters from the western coast, 
stating (hat the armament was destined either for Mauritius, Egypt, or Batavia, 
and would be commanded by Sir J. Craig. The removal of the —* regiment 
from Bombay to Pointe de Galle has made it very clear that it was not destined 
for Egypt; and the alteration of the rendezvous, and the removal of the 

uadron from the straits of Malacca to Trincomalee, in consequence of the 
ing of the plan, have made it equally clear that it was not de-tined for 

tavia. 

“ Therefore, those who judge of the intentions of government by their acts, 
must have found out the real object of the expedition. But not only have the 
French had that mode of ascertaining our intentions, but Mr. Webbe informed 
me of a circumstance at Madras, which proves that they must receive intelli- 
gence of them from what they must have deemed at the time the best author- 


“ A French lady residing at Madras, knew that an expedition was about te 
sail against Mauritius, and she had been desired to make known the means of 
her friends upon the island, in order that they and their property might be 

rotected. It cannot be doubted but that this intelligence flew to Tranquebar 
immediately, and as no object for the armament was defined, it must have ob- 
tained great credit. It is probable, thercfore, that the French will be made 
acquainted with the design, and will prepare themselves accordingly. 

“I acknowledge that I have never been very sanguine in my expectations 
of the success of Mr. Stokes’s plan to surprise the place, for many reasons ; 
but I expected that the enemy would not have heard of the armament, would 
be unprepared, and their works in bad condition: this cannot be expected in 
April. 

“In the second place, the number of men at present upon the island is 
greater than was stated by Mr. Stokes. 

“ I conclude that the government of Fort St. George will have communi- 
cated to you the accounts received at ———— by the Esther. Two ships 
of war and several merchant ships intended for privateers had arrived at the 
teland, and these must have added to its strength. Butif we had beon able to 
sail as first proposed, it is probable that we should have found that some of 
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them were gone out on a cruise, and the others unprepared for their defence. 
We cannot expect in April, that a ship will be out, or a man will be absent, 
and we mu:t therefore reckon upon an addition to the numbers stated by Mr. 
Stokes, of at least 1500 men. In this calculation I do not reckon upon the 
troops expected ; but only upon the vessels and their men positively stated to 
have arrived. Upon this statement the — is, whether our numbers will 
be sufficient to insure the object in April; and whether it would be proper to 
make a trial of Mr. Stokes’s plan. | 

“I want much information, which Mr. Stokes alone can give, to enable me 
to decide upon his plan, and I therefore defer to write upon it till I see him. 
What I have above written may be, however, considered as independent of all 
particular plans, and applies only to the general question. 

“ The state of our provisions on the first of next month will be as follows :— 
Four months’ provisions remaining, for A P 1080 men. 
Four months in the Rockingham i p Fo Sg 100 
Six months nearly, inthe other transports . i 
Five months in the ship at Pointe de Galle, which brought 

the 88th from Bombay ‘ i i : 

“This will give provisions for the whole number of Europeans for three 
months and a half, exclusive of some beef which I have taken from hence, and 
will last them more than four months, with the savings which I hope will be 
made upon the issue. 

“ The difference between this and my former statements upon this subject, 
arises from the want of the ship from Madras, which was to have carried 200 
men, and to have been proni ed with provisions for them for six months; 
from the consumption of this month, in the ships occupied by the 10th regi- 
ment, the pa and Madras e at this place, and by the 88th regiment 
at Pointe de Galle; and for the deficiencies in the Rockingham, owing to 
the difficulty of embarking provisions at Madras in the bad season. 

“Í told you heretofore, that no refreshments could be procured upon this 
island for the troops; and if they had been landcd, they must have lived upon 
their sea provisions ; ard therefore I thought it better to keep them in their 
ships, than to expose them in tents to the worst weather I have seen in India. 
Besides, so long as there was a prospect that the Admiral would arrive in such 
time as to enable us to undertake the expedition, I did not wish to increase the 
difficulty and trouble at the moment of our departure, by having so many 
more men to embark. l 

“ The natives have been on shore ever since they arrived, but have been 
obliged to live on their sea provisions till within this fortnight; and I pro- 
pose to land the Europeans, as soon as I shall have seen the Admiral, ìf it 
shal) be determined that we are not to sail immediately. 

“ I have the honor to be,” &c. 


In truth only one course, sanction- 
ed by sound judgment, was open to 
him. The station of Trincomalee 
was very favorably adapted for Le 
tecling those portions of our Indian 
territory liable to European aggres- 
sion. the 


Before the preceding despatch had 
time to reach its destination, Lord 
Welles'ey received a communication 
from Admiral Rainier, in which he 
positively declined employing any 
portion of the squadron under his 


command in the proposed enterprise. 
The Admiral, it appeared, was Stokes- 
proof, and declined holding any com- 
munication with the intelligent navi- 
gator on matters connected with the 
service. In short, it seemed as if 
Lord Wellesley’s troubles connected 
with this individual were to have no. 
end. All ears but his were deaf to 
the voice of the charmer, “charm he 
never so wisely,” and the refusal of 
naval co-operation increased both his 
difficulties and perplexity. i 


he peril threatened b 
success of the French army in Egypt, 
was not only great but imminent. 
French influence was already felt in 
our relations with the native powers, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
approach of an army led by Bona- 
parte, would have rpused a spirit of 
resistance so general as to have led 
inevitably to the entire overthrow of 
our power. At that period England 
felt the weakness of an empire origi- 
nating in conquest and maintained by 
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force. No assimilation had taken 
place between the conquerors and the 
conquered. Our Angele peal either 
in form or principle, had never been 
accommodated to the habits and pre- 
judices of the people. 
specied nathing that was sacred in 
their eyes. Intercourse had brought 
With it no sympathy nor union of in- 
terests. e natives of both religions 
had felt humbled by the very protec- 
tion they had been compelled to court, 
and would have instantly joined the 
standard of any invader sufficiently 
pom ru to promise emancipation 

their thraldom. Had a French 
army entered Hindostan, what my- 
Triads of hearts and hands would have 
been united against us! There isa 
moral in such a state of things which 
it ie of some consequence that states- 
men should remember. 

When our Indian possessions were 
threatened by such danger, there can 
be no doubt that the policy so strong! 
enforced in Lord Wellesley’s despatc 
of the 22d October was soundi and 
judicious. He had no force disposable 
for foreign conquest. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that he had been 
able to detach Europeans to 
Triacomalee: and this force, even 
when increased by the addition of a 
weak battalion from Ceylon, and a 
body of native volunteers, was evie 
dently inadequate to the objects which 
he was ambitious of achieving. At 
all events, it was Lord Wellesley’s 
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duty, as he himself most truly said, to 
retain this force ina central and com- 
manding position instead of detaching 
it, as he was most imprudently soli- 
citous to do, on schemes of distant con- 


uest. 
But the mind of Lord Wellesley 
seums at that moment to have been a 
sort of pendulum, which could only 
oscillate between tbe Mauritius and 
Batavia. Exactly in proportion to 
its departure from the one was its 
approach to the other. Displaying 
remarkable acuteness in all his ordi- 
nary judgments, Lord Wellesley seems 
to have been affected by monomania 
in every thing connected with these 
expeditions. To give them up was, 
in his judgment, impossible. 
Opposition had merely the effect of 
interesting his self-love in the cause, 
and inducing him to cling to them 
with a stronger and more convulsive 
rasp. Though the Admiral, there. 
ore, had declared against the Mauri- 
tius project, Lord Wellesley still 


ventured to hope that he might be 
induced to bear some in ran 
tions aguinst Batavia. We should 


have thought that to make such a 
proposition, considering tho tenor of 

is former despatches, must have bean 
a matter of some delicacy and embar- 
rassment. But Lord Wellesley seems 
to have got over this difficulty with 
astonishing facility, as wili become 
apparent from the following official 
communication to his brother. 


* 
al 


The Governor-General to Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. 


Fort William, 24th January, 1801. 


St Since the date of my last official despatch to you (December 6th, 1800) 


I have received advice 


om his Excellency Vice-Admiral Rainier, the unfa- 


vorable tenor of which has unfortunately compelled me to delay the pro 


ition against the Isle of France. 


u2. This circumstance, combined with the general aspect of affairs in Eu. 
rope and in India, requires an alteration in the measures which I had pro 
to carry into effect, under a different view of our present situation and future 


ser I have therefore determined to resume the expedition against Batavia 


with the least 
assembled on t 


ible delay ; and it is my intention, that the whole force now 
island of Ceylon shall be employed on this service. 


“4 Under these circumstances I have judged it expedient to appoint Major. 
General Baird to the chief command of the expedition against Batavia, and to 


appoint you to be second in command in that expedition. 
“5. Immediately after the reduction of Batavia, a proper 


rrison having 


been appropriated to the defence of that place, it is my intention that the re. 
mainder of the troops, together with such additional force as it may be advis. 
able to apply to this service, from India, should proceed directly from Java ta 
the attack of the 


Isle of France. 
19* 
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“§. The chief command of the expedition against Isle of France will be 
intrusted to you, with the same powers, and under the same instructions, with 
which you were furnished by my despatch of the 6th of December, 1800. 

“7, Major-General Baird will proceed from hence in the course of a few 
days for Trincomalee ; on his arrival at that port, he will assume the general 


command of the troo 


8, When yonu shall proceed 


to be el bee in the first instance against Batavia. 
rom Batavia to the attack of the Isle 


of 


France, you will act under my instructions of the 6th of Decemter, in the 


game manner as if the e 
month of December, 1 
the actual circumstances of the case. 


ition against that place had taken effect in the 
as far as those instructions may be applicable to 


“9. The details connected with the resumed apana against the Isle of 
ie 


France will be communicated to you hereatter. 


e-Admiral Rainier will 


communicate to you my despatches addressed to him under this date. 


The reader will have learned fipm 
the contents of the preceding docu- 
ment, that Colonel Wellesley had been 
superseded in the command of the 
forces at Trincomalee, by Major-Go- 
neral Baird. It was the decided im- 

ression of the latter, and is still the 
impression of his fan ily, that he was 
unfitirly treated by Lord Wellesley. 
Our own conviction perfectly agrees 
with this. A more gallant or meri- 
torious officer than General Baird did 
not exist. He had seen much service, 
and discharged many arduous and im- 
portant duties with credit and dis- 
tinction. Colonel Wellesley was junior 
in rank, and his claims arising from 
past services were decidedly inferior, 
yet at the termination of the Mysore 
war, General Baird had, contrary to 
his own wishes, been removed from the 
Madras establishment, to that of Ben- 
gal, in order that his superior rank 
might not interfere with the interests 
of Colonel Wellesley, who had imme- 
diately been appointed to the impor- 
tant commandof Mysore. Under this 
injustice Baird was silent, but when he 
saw Colonel Wellesley again prefer- 
red to the command at Trincomalee, 
he determined no longer to remain the 
patient victim of Lord Wellestey’s ne- 
tism. He remonstrated, therefore, as 
me him, and the result was, that 

at the eleventh hour, he received the 
appointment to which his claims were 
acknowledged to be paramount. ^o- 
lonel Wellesley, too, had just ground 
ef complaint. Though his letters, sub- 
sequently quoted, will show that he 
felt his original appointment to be an 
act of injustice to Baird, yet having 
once received it, he considered his su- 
percession to be one of equal injustice 
to himself. It was Lord Wellesley’s 
duty to be guided only by public mo- 


“I have the honor to be,” &c. 


tives in the exercise of a patronage 80 
important, but having once deliberate- 
ly exercised it, he had no right, with- 
out proof of incapacity or misconduct 
in the person appointed, to rescind his 
decision. We have thought it neces- 
sary thus particularly toullude to this 
subject, because a full knowledge of it 
will be found to illustrate qualities, 
which do the highest honor to both of 
the distinguished individuals in ques- 
tion. 

When the command of the force at 
Trincomalee was assigned to General 
Baird, our readers will remember that 
it formed part of Lord Wellesley’s in- 
structions, that having gained ipera 
sion of Batavia, Colonel Wellesley 
should proceed to attack the Mauri- 
tius, with all the troops that could be 
spared, after adequately providing for 
the defence and maintenance of 
settlement. As the whole amount of 
force to be ernployed in these opera- 
tions did not exceed 4000 men, the re- 
sidue available for attacking the Mau- 
ritius, after providing for the purposes 
above mentioned at Batavia, must 
have been small indeed. But such 
calculations exercised no disturbing 
influence on the projects of Lord Wel- 
lesley. Indeed his ideas as to the cha- 
racter and objects of the expedition to 
Batavia seem throughout to have been 
vague and contradictory. On a for- 
mer occasion, he states it to be by “no 
means the intention of ministers to re- 
duce or maintain Batavia by force,” 
but merely to afford the Governor an 
“ostensible justification” for surrend- 
ering the colony. In no part of the do- 
cuments before us, are we informed of 
any change of these pacific intentions, 
but subsequently we find the objects 
of the expedition designated very va- 
riously. On some occasions, it is to 
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reduce Batavia, on others to attack it, 
on others still to enter into negotia- 
tions for its surrender. In short, we 
only gather from this mass of discre- 
y and confusion, that Lord Wel- 
ey was extremely solicitous to gain 
possession of Batavia, but had no very 
clear and definite understanding as to 
the means by which it was to ef- 
fected. But, however inadequate his 
means, and ill-concerted his arran 
ments, it never entered into the mind 
of Lord Wellesley to doubt of success. 
It is rather amusing, indeed, to find 
him. transmitting authority to Colonel 
Wellesley to draw from the treasuries 
of Batavia and Mauritius the amount 
of bis personal disbursements at Trin- 
comalee. 

Admiral Rainier was still a thorn in 
the side of the Governor-General. 
Over his m vements he could exercise 
no authority, yet he flattered himself, 
that the urgency of his representations 
hed at length placed that officer be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of his 
two favorite schemes. The Admiral 
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had already declined connecting him- 
self with the Mauritius affair. With 
great promptitude, therefore, had Lord 

ellesley changed his ground, and 
directing his persuasion into a new 
channel, entreated him to look with a 
favorable eye on Batavia. But he was 
still agitated by sad forebodings as to 
the decision of this unmanageable Ad- 
miral. After despatching the instruc- 
tions which have already been com- 
municated to the reader, it occurred 
to Lord Wellesley, that when thus 
resolutely pushed forward on Batavia, 
he (the Admiral) might suddenly turn 
round, and, in spite of all that had 
passed, say, “] dislike both your en- 
terprises, but if I must choose one, 
why, give me the Mauritius.” This 
was a contingency unprovided for, and 
supplementary instructions were 
therefore framed to meet it. Lord 
Wellesley was too anxious for the Ad- 
miral’s assistance not to accept it on 
any terms. He willingly gave him 
choice of pistols, since both were load- 
ed with a charge equally deadly. 


“The Governor-General to Vice-Admiral Rainier, Major-General Baird, and 
Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley. 


“G 


advisable to — the pro 
sent season ; and that his Excel 


ENTLEMER, 
“it is possible that his Excellency Vice-Admiral Rainier ma 


Fort. William, 5th February, 1901, 
not judge it 


expedition against Batavia during the pre- 
ency may be disposed to prefer an early attack 


on the Isle of — In order to provide td hah — not considered in any of 
my tches, by the present opportunity I thi t to transmit this separate 
eN eventual use i 


“2. 


If his Excellency should make the option herein supposed, it is my 


wish that the whole of the armament, assembled at Trincomalee and Pointe 
de Galle, should proceed to the Isle of France at such period as his Excellency 
shall judge proper. 

“3. In this case, the land forces are to be conimanded in chief by Major. 
General Baird, ani the Hon. Colonel Wellealey is to proceed with the expedi- 
tion as second in command. 

“4. On the arrival of the armament at the Isle of France, his Excellency 
Vice-Admiral Rainier and Major-General Baird will proceed to the attack and 
reduction of that island, according to the plan detailed in my despatches of 
the 22d of October, 1800, to his A and in my instructions of the 6th 
of December, 1800, to the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, who, in the case here sup- 

, is to deliver those instructions to Major-General Baird, previously to the 
rture of the expedition from the island of Ceylon. 

“5. In the event of the ——— of the Isle of nce, Major-General Baird 
and the Honorable Colonel Wellesley are, in concert, to establish such a gar- 
rison for that island as they shall think adequate to its protection, the Honora- 
ble Colonel Wellesley being left in the temporary civil and maay govern- 
ment of the island, according to my former instructions. His Excellency 
Vice-Admiral Rainier and Major-General Baird, if they shall judge proper, 
will proceed with the remaining military force to the attack of Batavia. 

“I have the honor to be,” &c. 
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But alas! there was another con- 
tingency for which it was necessary 
to provide. The Admiral might after 
all prove impracticable, and finally, 
though unaccountably, decline all co- 
operation. Even in this case the ar- 
mament, though shorn of half its ho- 
nors, was to proceed on its march to 
conquest, with the trifling difference of 

rogramme, that the Mauritius having 
been postponed to Batavia, merely as 
a bait to catch the Admiral, it was to 
be restored to its former priority, 
when the Admiral refused to bite. 
General Baird therefore was directed 
to procced even without convoy to the 
Mauritius, in hope of falling in with 
some of the Cape squadron, Lord 
Wellesley having written to Sir Roger 
Curtis, by whom it was commanded, 
soliciting such assistance as it might 
be in his power to afford. 

But whatever might be the ultimate 
destination of the armament at Trin- 
comalee, it will readily be supposed to 
form an integral part of Lord Welles- 
ley’s plan, that it should be honored 

the presence and co-operation of 

. Stokes. In the very last de- 

atches, written by the Governor- 

eral, relative to the proce angs of 
the armament, we find another an- 
nouncement of the approach of that 
estimable individual to Trincomalee, 
accompanied with the usual tertimo- 
nies of admiration and esteem. We 
rejoice to say, that with this despatch 
terminated the absurdities connected 
with the abortive enterprises, of which 
the reader has heard so much. Not- 
withstnading all his anxiety, the colo- 
nies in question were not destined to 
be added to the British dominions du- 
ring the administraiion of Lord Wel- 
lesley. 

But we have now done with a sub- 
‘ ject, in treating which we have proba- 
bly been led too much into trivial de- 
tails, possessing little interest, except 
that urising from their connection with 
Wellington. The reader cannot fail 
to ‘have observed, that in all the cor- 
respondcuce connected with these 
transactions, Colonel Wellesley never 
once alludes with approbation to thé 

lans ot Lord Wellesley. On receiv- 
ing his appointment he repaired to the 
scene of action, without offering any 
—— on the subsequent operations. 
arriving there, we find him prompt 

in action, but slow in decision. No 
time is lost in completing those ar- 
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nts and equipments necessa 

to render effective ihe fares under his 
command, while he calmly and pa- 
tiently examines all the circumstances 
by which success or fuilure could be 
be affected. Having done this, he no 
longer hesitates to inform Lord Wel- 
Iealey, that bis plans are ill.concerted 
and ill-arranged, founded in fallacy, 
and if persevered in, likely to termi- 
nate in defeat. His letter, conveving 
these opinions, is a model of perspicu- 
ous and convincing reasoning, and the 
prudence and coolness of judgment, 
which marked his conduct under cir- 
cumstances of considerable difficulty, 
are worthy of observation. Had he 

these qualities in a smaller 
degree, and suffered himself to be in- 
fluenced by the rash hopes and falla- 
cious representations of Lord Welles- 
ley, he would in all probability have 
injur:.d his own reputation, sacrificed 
the force under his command, and 
have left a tarnish on the British 
arms. ‘ 
We now come to the dénovement 
of the piece. While Colonel Welles- 
ley still remained in command of the 
armament, he received, through Lord 
Clive, a copy of a despatch from 
Mr. Dundas, then Secretury of State, 
to the Governor-General, directing a 
force of 1900 Euro , and 2000 na- 
tive infantry, to be sent without delay 
from India to the Red Sea, with or- 
ders that Mocha should be the place 
of rendezvous. On acquaint- 
ed with the contents of this despatch, 
Colonel Wellesley determined, on his 
own responsibility, and without wait- 
ing for authority from the Governor- 
General, to act in accordance with the 
wishes of the Governmem at home. 
He therefore embarked the troops and 
proceeded at once to Bombay, leaving 
a letter for General Baird, informing 
him of his proceedings. At Bombay 
he expected to be enabled to procure 
the number of native troops eee 
to complete the requisite quota, an 
to be enabled to lay in such store of 
provisions as the nature of service ren- 
dered necessary. 

On his arrival at Bombay Colonel 
Wellesley labored with unwearied 
zeal in the task of completing the or- 
— and equipment of the troops. 

he chief command of the expedition 
was, of course, invested in General 
Baird; but that officer had not ar- 
rived, and the whole labor of prepa- 
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ration consequently devolved on Colo- 
nel Wellesley, whose health had 
recently been much impaired by the 
debilitating influence of the climate. 
But even disease did not bring with it 
any relaxation of zeal in the service of 
his country ; and so effectually did he 
labor to accelerate the arrangemenits 
for the departure of the expedition, 
that when General Baird arrived, he 
found most of the transports ready to 

t to sea, and in the course of a few 

ys six of them saiied for Mocha, 
under command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beresford. 

Our readers are already aware that 
Colonel Wellesley felt a good deal of 
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annoyance at being su ed in a 
command for which he had never so. 
licited, even by an officer, whose supe- 
riority of claim he willingly admitted. 
He certainly would not have been in- 
duced to quit Mysore for the subordi- 
nate appointment to which the vacilla- 
tion of the Governor-General had re- 
duced him. Even the favoritism of 
Lord Wellesley had been too waver- 
ing and precarious to benefit its object. 
It had injured all parties, and gratified 
none. Ina private communication to 
the Hon. Henry Wellesley, then re- 
cently arrived from England, we find 
a full disclosure of the feelings to which 
we have alluded. 


“ Colonel the Hon. A Wellesley to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


«My Dean Henry, 


Bombey, 22d March, 1801, 


“I have received your note of the 3d of March, but none of your other 
letters, which you say you have written to me. I hope that you received 
those which í wrote to you while you were in England, giving an account of 
how we were going on in this country. I enclosed them to the Doctor, and 
desired him to destroy those which should arrive subsequent to your departure, 
on your return to this country ; so that some of them written lately you will 
probably never see. I was very anxious about you, as you must have come 

m the Cape in the track of the French privateers homeward bound ; and 
pa were longer on your pessoas mian we tad reason to expect Pht would be. 

have written a long letter to Government this day about my departure from 
Ceylon, which I hope will explain every thing. Whether it does or not, I 
shall always consider these expeditions as the most unfortunate circumstances 
for me, in every point of view, that could have occurred; and as such I shall 
—— lament them. 

“I was at the top of the tree in this country ; the governments of Forts St. 

and Bombay, which I had served, placed unlimited confidence in me, 
and I bad received from both strong and repeated marks of their approbation. 
Before I quitted the Mysore country, I arranged the plan of taking on 
of the ceded districts, which was done without striking a blow; and another 
plan for conquering Wynard and reconquering Malabar, wbich I am inform- 
ed has succeeded without loss on our side. But this supercession has rui 
all my prospects, founded on any service that I may have rendered. Upon 
this point I mut refer you to the letters written to me and to the governor of 
Fort St. George in May last, when an expedition to Batavia was in contem- 
piation ; and to those written to the governments of Fort St. George, Bombay, 
and Ceylon; and to the Admiral, Colonel Champagne, and myself, when the 

were assembled in Ceylon. I then ask you, has there been any chan 

whatever of circumstances that was not expected when I was appointed to the 
command! If there has not (and no one can say there has, without doing in- 
justice to the Governor-General’s foresight), my supercession must have been 
occasioned, either by my own misconduct, or by an alteration of the senti- 
ments of the Governor-General. I have not been guilty of robbery or mur- 
der, and he has certainly changed his mind; but the world, which is always 
good-natured towards those whose affairs do hot exactly propa, will not, or 
rather does not, fail to suspect that both, or worse, have been the occasion of 
my being banished, like General Kray, to my estate in Hungary. I did not 
look, and did not wish, for the appointment which was given to me, and I say 
that it would probably have been more proper to give it to somebody else ; but 
when it was given to me, and a circular written to Government upon the 
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subject, it would have been fair to allow me to hold it till I did something to 
deserve to lose it. 

“ [ put private considerations. out of the question, as they ought and have 
had no weight in causing either my original appointment or my suspension. 
Iam not quite satisfied with the manner in which I have been treated b 
Government upon the occasion. However, I have lost neither my heal 
spirits, nor temper in consequence thereof. 

“ But it is useless to write any more upon the subject of which I wish to re- 
tain no remembrance whatever. 

“I enclose a memorandum upon the subject of Trincomalee, which will 

t out to you the inconveniences of that port as une of rendezvous or equip- 
ent. You will find it of-use in the next expeditions. Remember, also, that 
it is difficult for ea to get round Ceylon in the south-west monsoon after 
the middie of March. 
“ Yours,” &c. 


But whatever might be the extent and he was fully prepared to proceed 
of personal sacrifice it involved, Colo- with it. All his letters written at 
nel Wellesley was not the man to this period prove this to have been 
shrink from the performance of his the case. e quote one to his bro- 
duty. His lot seemed to have been ther :— 
cast with the expedition to Egypt, 


Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesleg to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


* My Dear Henny, Bombay, 25th March, 1801. 

“Letters arrived last night from Muscat, by which I learn that it is pro- 
bable that Sir par Abercrombie has commenced his operations. If the ex- 
— from India against Egypt moans any ne t is to encourage the 

melukes in Upper Eey pt to rise against the French, and to create a diver- 
gion in favor of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. This must be done immediately, 
or as soon as possible, or it will be useless. General Baird is not come. 
They tell me that he will find it difficult to get round Ceylon, and the Lord 
knows when he will arrive. I therefore intend to go off immediately, and to 
commence the operations in the Red Sea with the troops now there, if Gene- 
rai Baird should not be on board any of the chips now in the offing. 

“ My former letters wit have shown you how much this will annoy me; 
but I have never had much value for the public spirit of any man who does 
not sacrifice his private views and convenience, when it is necessary. As 
my baggage, &c. are on board ot one of the transports not yet come in, I go 
as bare as possible. 

“ Yours,” &c. 


It was decreed otherwise, however. mand in the expedition under Baird. 
The following letter will explain the The concluding sentence may possi- 
circumstances which rendered it ne- bly excite a smile :— 
cessary for him to resign his com- 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


u My Dear Henry, e. Bombay, 3ist March, 1801. 

“ When I wrote to you on the 25th, I was in hopes that I should be able 
to sail the next day; but on that night I was siezed with a fever, which has 
lasted ever since, and of which I have not yet recovered. It is of the inter- 
mittent kind. General Baird has arrived.. Iam quite distressed about my 
officers, who followed me through the Mysore country. However, 1 have 
seen enough already to be certain, that if I do not go, matters will be uncom- 
fortable ; and if I well can, I will fe. I have the satisfaction of finding that 
there is not a man here who would have come, had he known what was likely 
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to happen to me, if he had the power of refusal. Indeed, in this respect, the 
feelings of the greater part of the army agree with mine. Mr. Stokes is not 


yet come. 


The letters written by Colonel 
Wellesley from Bombay are peculiar- 
ly ioteresting, from the degree in 
which they admit us toa knowledge 
of his private feelings. His pride had 
evidently been wounded; but he is 
guilty, even in thought, of no injus- 


“ Believe me,” &e. 


tice. He is even careful to prevent 
the supposition that General Baird’s 
conduct towards him had not been all 
he could desire. To us there is some. 
thing even affecting in the words,— 
“ I have been a slave to it till this 
moment, notwithstanding I was sick.” 


“ Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Hon. H. Wellesley. 


“My pean Henny, 


Bombay, 8th April, 1801. 


u My fever has left me, but I am still weak, and I have got another disor- 
der, of which it appears the medica! men here do not know the nature, and 
which, I think it probable, will oblige me to go to a cold climate. This cir- 
cumstance, and the t probability held out by the the late despatches from 
Eu that Sir Rulph Abercrombie’s attack upon Lower Egypt will be post- 
poned, or rather will never take place, and, therefore, that the operations pro- 
posed in the Red Sea will likewise be relinquished, have induced me to deter- 
mine not to go. I shall write to the Governor-General upon this subject, as 
soon as I am able. 

* [n the mean time, it is but justice to General Baird to say, that his conduct 
towards me has by no means occasioned this determination, but that it hag 
been perfectly satisfactory. He offered Colonel Coleman to appoint him De- 
puty Qnarter-Master-General, which the latter declined. 

“ [ hope that if the service goes on, ma:‘ters will be conducted satisfactorily. 
I have been a slave to it till this moment, notwithstanding I was sick ; and now 
they have a to take care of what they have got, till the operations on shore 
commence. I have given the General my opinion fully in writing upon this 
pert of the subject. | 

“ The ships are all gone, excepting one which came in only yesterday, 
having sprung a leak at sea. Arrangements were immediately made to move 
the troops to other ships, and they will go to-morrow. From what I bave 
seen of the state of the ships, the troops, the water-casks, &c., I am convinced 
that if we had not come here, the expedition would have been obliged to quit 
the Red Sea before they would have been there one month. The 10th regi- 
ment have to a man got the scurvy, and lost above twenty men on thcir pas. 
sage from Ceylon. “ Affectionately yours,” &c 


Much intimacy we believe, had 
never exi-ted between Wellesley and 
Baird. The relative circumstances 
in which they were placed were, per- 
haps, unfavorable to this. Baird 
could not but feel that Wellesley had 
been made the instrument of injustice 
towards him, and the knowledge of 
the latter that such feelings existed 
must have occasioned some constraint 
in their intercourse. Though each 
of these eminent men, therefore, fully 


appreciated the high qualities of the 
other, it was scarcely to be expected 
that they should meet, when united in 
the same service, with very pleasure 
able feelings. Certainly Colonel Wel. 
lesley did not imagine that his ap- 
pointment could be agreeable to Ge- 
neral Baird; and the following des- 
patch of Lord Wellesley will show 
that his anticipations were of a simi- 
lar character :— 


“ The Marquis Wellesley to Major-General Baird. 


“My pean General, Fort-William, February 10th 1801. 
“You will find, by your instructions of this date, that your present «lesting- 
tion is to the Red Sea and Egypt, for the purpose of co-operating in the great 
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object of expelling the French from that most important position. A more 
worthy sequel to the storm of Seringapatam could not be presented to your 
genius and valor. I have chosen my brother to second you in this glorious 
enterprise, and I rely on your giving the public the full benefit of his talents, 
by admitting him to your cordial confidence, and by uniting most harmoni- 
ously and zealously with him in the prosecution of my wishes. 

“ Í have manifested an honorable confidence in you by selecting you for 
this service, which, if successful, will attract the ap plauee and admiration of 
the whole world. In return, I claim from you the full benefit for myself and 
my country, not only of your services, but of those of my brother and of all the 

lant and able officers whom he has brought with him to the army. I desire 
t you will arrange some mode of confirming in active and honorable sta- 
tions the whole of his staff, and of those who have accompanied him. 

“I recommend it to you also to employ Lieut.-Colonel Murray, of the 84th, 
whom I shall send to Mocha; he has been active, and has manifested ability 
at Suez and Aden. I also recommend Captain Wilson, aid-de-camp to Mr. 
Duncan, on the same grounds of experience in the affairs of Arabia and 


Egypt. 

u Kay the same providential protection which accompanied you to the 

tes of Tippoo Sultaun’s palace conduct you to Cairo ; and may you be the 
* y instrument of completing the expulsion of the French from India -a 
work so nobly commenced in Mysore! Remember that the harmony and 
cordial union of our counsels in the field were the main sources of all our 
triumphs in that glorious war, which has rendered your name memorable in 
the annals of your country. For the rest I have no apprehension ; and I 
trust you will preserve my favorable opinion, by preserving unanimity in your 


army. 
“ Believe me,” &c. 


The reply of General Baird to the simplicity of style it exhibits a striking 

receding letter is worthy of a gal- contrast to the embellished and rhe- 
fant soldier, and would do honor torical composition of the Governor- 
to any man. A noble confidence General. e cannot resist the plea- 
breathes in every line of it, and in sure of giving it entire. 


“ Major.General Baird to the Marquis Wellesley. 


“My Lorp, On board the Phænix, 22d February, 1801. 

“ Your Lordship’s instructions to me of the 10th instant I have perused with 
much attention, as well as the letters to which they refer, pointing out many 
and serious difficulties. I beg to assure your Lordship that every possible ex- 
ertion will be used on my part to surmount them ; as yet I have never met with 
any that were not to be got the better of by a steady perseverance, and I hope 
I shall not on this occasion. The greatest difficulties we shall have to encoun- 
ter are, a regular supply of provisions and the means of moving with celerity ; 
but as these depend on your Lordship’s foresight, and from the arrangements 
you have already made, I have. no doubt we shall be enabled to surmount 
them. It is unnecessary to say more at present, than that the most vi 
orous meusures shall be adopted to endeavor to carry into full effect the grand 
object of the expedition, and to assure your Lordship that the talents of your 
brother, as well as of every other officer, shall have full scope; trust me, my 
Lord, I harbor no little jealousy. All in my breast is zeal for my king and 
country. 

“I will endeavor to make such an arrangement for the sa ae of 
those officers intended for the staff by Colonel Wellesley, as I hope will 
meet with your Lordship’s approbation. 

“I have now to request your ae acceptance of my warmest acknow- 
ledgments for the very handsome and friendly manner you have been pleased 
to express yourself towards me, and particularly on this occasion in your 
private letter of the 10th instant. 

“ I have the honor to be,” &c. 
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In another letter to lord Welles. the kind and conciliatory conduct 


he — similar sentiments. 
“Your lordship may rest assured,” 
he says, “that every thing in my 
power shall be done to promote and 
maintain harmony in the ae of 
which you have honored me with the 
command, and particularly with your 
brother, for whom I entertain the 
most sincere d.” 


of General Baird. Nothing can be 
more gratifying than to know that 
the feelings alienation between 
such men not only ceased on more 
intimate intercourse, but were re- 
paa by sentiments of sincere and 
ing regard. It would be injus- 
tice to all parties were we to omit 
quoting the following letter. It is 
of character. 


Colonel Wellesley was not of a 
temperament to remain unmoved by 


Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major-General Buird. 


“Drar GENERAL, Bombay, 9th April, 1801. 

“ The first circumstance I have to detail to you is the state of my health, 
which is indeed the cause of this letter. I have had no fever since I saw you; 
but I am sorry to say, that the breaking out of which I complained is worse 
than it was; and has become so bad as to induce Mr. Scott to order me to be- 
gin a course of nitrous baths. This remedy, exclusive of the disease itself, is 
sufficient to induce me to be desirous to wait, at least rather longer than the 
Susannah will ; if not to give over all thoughts of joining you. 

“TI do this, I assure you, with reluctance, notwithstandin g I think it very 
probable that I shall soon hear of your being recalled ; however, considering 
that circumstance, and the bad state of my body, and the remedy which I am 
obliged to use, I should be mad if I were to think of going at this moment. 

“ As Iam writing upon this subject, I will freely acknowledge that my 
regret at being prevented from accompanying you has been greatly increased 
by the kind, candid, and handsome manner in which you have behaved to- 
wards me ; and I will confess as freely, not only that I did not expect such treat- 
ment, but that my wishes before you arrived, regarded going upon the expe- 
dition, were directly the reverse of what they are at this moment. I need not 
enter further upon this subject, than to entreat you will not attribute my stay 
to any other motive than that to which I have above assigned it: and to in- 
form you, that as I know what has been said and expected by the world in 
general, I propose, as well for my own credit as for yours, to make known to 
nat Malaga and to yours, not only the distinguished manner in which you have 
behaved towards me, but the causes which have prevented my demonstrating 
my gratitude, by giving you every assistance in the arduous service which you 
have to conduct. | 

“I shall stay here as long as the season will permit, and then I propose 
to go round to Madras; and if I cannot get well, I believe I must try a cold 
climate. 

s The Maria Louisa is unable to go on at present, and the 80th ‘regiment 
will sail by Saturday in the Morad Bey, 150; the Nelson, 70: the Dundas, 
70; and about seventy followers distributed in the three ships. They will 
have six months’ provisions of every ‘thing, even of meat. The Asia would 
have been taken up for this detachment, according to your desire, only that 
she is dismasted, and wants copper on her bottom; and the owners were 
desirous she should go into dock, if only for three days, before she should take 
her departure for the Red Sea. This operation, however, and the equipment 
of her with masts, &c., were likely to take more time than will be lost by the 
slow sailing of the vessels above mentioned ; and I, therefore, preferred them, 
and they will be ready immediately. 

“T enclose the memorandum upon your operations, and I refer you to my 
public letter for other matters. — every SUCCESS, 

“Believe me,” &c. 


With this we terminate the present article. 
Victor of Assaye. 
VOL. XLI. 19 


Our next will present the 
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THE PAGE. 


A STORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tae Duke Lewis Gonzaga, the heir 
of Mantua, was standing by the win- 
dow of his chamber in the Louvre. 
He had just dismissed the attendant, 
and had extinguished the lights which 
he had placed upon the table, as if to 
surround himself without with the 
same gloom which weighed upon his 
spirit within. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful : for the silver moon- 
light, which had at first been over- 
Doa the pare of the tapers, 
now ‘into the apartment in its 
full lustre, and illuminated the busy 
and crowded street beneath. The light 
which streamed upon all objects around 
him seemed to increase the discom- 

re of the Prince ; he ed from 

e window with looks of impatience 
almost —— to passion. 

Am I not a fool,” said he at length, 
“thus to fall in love with a statue, and 
still more so to lose my temper, that 
a mere statue should be without heart 
and without feeling? Yes, a statue 
indeed, she is rightly named ; such is 
Diana of Nevers. But, I will have 
done with this folly. I willdirect my 
affections toa worthier object. Her 
companion, the Princess Renée, has 
charms that, had not mine eyes been 
blinded by some spell, must have cast 
into the shade the marble beauties of 
Diana. She is the sister of the King. 
True; but a Prince—who sees before 
him in no remote perspective the pros- 
pect of a throne, may surely, without 
pawn lift his eyes even to that 

prize. Yes, Diana, you have 
rejected my hand—yovu have forbid- 
den my attentions—you shall be gra- 
tified ; I shall bestow them elsewhcre.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the 
entrance of an attendant, who, asto- 
nished at finding the tapers extin- 
guished, stood in the doorway without 
entering. 

“What is the matter?” said the 
Duke with some irritation. 

“My Lord, the unknown page, who 
has called twice without seeing you, 
is here a third time. He observed 
you enter the palace, and though I 
told him you —— orders not to 
be disturbed, he will not go away, but 


insists on speaking to you. I have 
a ventured to announce 


“ Light the tapers again,” said the 
Duke, endeavoring to overcome the 
remnant of his feeling of ill-humor. 
“Let him enter.” 

A young man entered, dressed in 
the plain garb of a citizen, yet ar- 
ranged with a certain air of studied 
simplicity ; its dark color relieved by 
a small white scarf, worn on the 
shoulder, like that of a knight. The 
Duke eyed his visitor with astonish- 
ment; for the figure which this simple 
attire invested was one to which the 
court of Charles, remarkable as it 
then was for its display of — 
beauty, scarcely furnished a parallel. 
The fine proportion of the limbs was 
equalled by the beauty of the features, 
on which sat an expression of boldness 
derived from the consciousness of their 
power, with which, however, the mo- 
desty of his bearing was at variance. 

“What is your wish with met” 
said Don Lewis, with a piercing look, 
and in a tone in which his secret vexa- 
tion was perceptible. 

The youth made a sudden and appa- 
rently almost involuntary movement, 
as if to clasp his hand; he dropped 
his own, however, immediately, and 
said with some confusion, “ To obtain 
something which at present you do 
not seem inclined to grant, and yet 
upon which my whole hope is placed.” 

“And that is” —— continued the 
Duke, still eyeing him steadily. 

“It is three days,” replied the 
youth, “since I came to Paris: on the 
very day of my arrival ponr first page 
was killed by a fall of his horse in 
hunting. I come to ask his place; 
for I am not accustomed to make my 
way up to preferment from below.” 

“Hah!—that place is not to be 
obtained so lightly. Who are you %” 

“A stranger,” replied the — 
“as my accent must have informed 
you. I am what I appear. If you 
are pew with my outside, you 
not find yourself deceived in the inner 
man ; but I have no recommendations 
to present to you. 
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“Whenoe are you then! of what 
mon 

“If I please you, my lord, my seal 
shall do no discredit to it.” 
“You may please me, but that is 
* h. H 

. it enoug ow easy it 
would be for me to invent a story, to 
exhibit papers and of recom- 
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tancy with which he had acted. The 
reflection occurred to him that he had 
thus perhaps been the means of ena- 
bling an adventurer to prosecute some 
unworthy design against her whom he 
secretly—though he could hardly say 
why —belie ved to be the object of his 
attentions, and yet he felt again as if 
he could rely securely on the cold 


mendation ; but I disdain to deceive a “heart and icy virtue of Diana. A 


good and confiding master by a lie, 
and I cannot tell the truth. My wish 
is simply to form myself under so re- 
nowned a master of arms, and believe 
me I shall do you no discredit.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“I call myself 
grot; but that is not my real name.” 
“ Young man, I too am young, but 
older than you. Believe me, no good 
ean come of half revelations. If 


rhe rN “have I not already 
in what I have said shown the greatest 
confidence? I intruet you with my 
life, with my happiness—and willing- 
ly would I intrust you with all, did 
not the vow which I have made to my 
lady forbid.” 


“Your lady !” repeated the Duke, Re 


scarcely restraining a slight sneer as 
his at glided over the beardlees beau- 
ty of the youth, and rested on the 
— cart he woro. “and that scarf 
és of course of her color ?’ 

ted ar dae 

“Strange !” whispe nzaga to 
kinait aod the word wea no sooner 
uttered than a sudden thought seemed 
to cross his mind. He rose and stood 
for a moment before the mirror, as if 


comparing his own noble and express- 
ive features with those of the youth ; 
then continuing his whispered solilo- 

, “ Be it so,” he said. “Could I 
RA a better or fitter revenge than that 
this proud beauty should prefer the 
pege to the prince, the boy to the 
man i—that she has perhaps already 
done so. { will make the experiment. 
Caussade,” turning to the page, “I 
will try at least how far you are qua- 
lified to fill the place of my poor fol- 
lower.” 


That very evening Caussade was ad- 
mitted into the service of the Prince. 
He seemed overjoyed at his situation. 
Not so i . Ashe lay 
that night tossing on his couch, he 
began a little to repent the precipi- 


7 
Caussade de St. Me. and should 


voice within whispered that she who 
had remained untouched by the ho 
norable of the Prince’s heart, 
would not yield to the arts or idle flat- 
teries of a page. He determined, how- 
ever, to keep a watchful eye on both; 
his worst apprehensions be 
confirmed, he would then at least have 
the bitter comfort of knowing that 
Diana had been unworthy of his love, 
— would Lis Se ae — p ee 
tirely every lingering thought er 
from his boon. i 


Several weeks elapsed, but with all 
his attention the Duke could perceive 
no traces of the least intelligence or 
even acquaintance between the page 
and the fair Diana. He thought he 
perceived indeed, that when Caussade 
was in the company of the Princess of 
Nevers, and her friend the Princess 
née, as he sometimes had occasion 
to be, while in attendance on the per- 
son of the Prince, the page’s eye spar- 
kled with unusual lustre ; but if sa, it 
encountered no answering glow on the 
part of Diana; and her look still wore 
that calm and moveless beauty which 
formed its habitual expression. To 
the Dule himself, since she had de- 
clined the offer of his hand, her con- 
duct was marked by all her former 
gentleness ; nay, he almost thought at 
times that he could trace an air of pity 
in her eye, as it rested upon hin— 
though the instant he turned towards 
her, or addressed her, she seemed to 
shrink into herself, and to resume her 
former air of impassiveness. 

While Ca e continued to rise in 
the good graces of his master, his posi- 
tion among his fellow-servants was 
very different. In rtion as he 
was zealous and dutiful in presence of 
his master, he was dictatorial and im 
perious among the household: con- 
triving with great dexterity to throw 
upon his companions all the trouble- 
some and disa ble duties of his 
office, and yet in such a manner that 
they did not venture to complain, for 
the rapid and mysterious way in which 








he had at once been placed over their 
heads, and the obvious freedom with 
which he treated even his master, 

lainly showed that he was far deeper 
fa the Duke’s confidence than them- 
selves. His uncommon dexterity in 
every thing relating to hunting, and 
the presence of mind which he bad 
occasional opportunities of showing, 
had not only won the favor of the 
Duke, but even attracted the notice 
of the King, at whose hunting parties 
he now formed a attendant. 
To the King’s inquiry atter his birth, 
he had answered that he was the son 
of a nobleman of Savoy; and al- 
though his accent was evidently that 
of a foreigner, he spoke French with 
so much fluency, that it would have 
required a more practised ear than 
was then to be found at the Court to 
oe to what nation he owed his 
birth. 


It was on a fine summer morning 
about this time, when the rays of the 
sun, though giving pons of a sultry 
day, still shone oniy with a mild and 
re ing warmth, that two females 
were seen standing side by side on a 
terrace of the castle of Vincennes, to 
which the Court had removed with 
the commencement of summer. An 
arbor, composed of rare and fragrant 

lants arranged in flower-pots, the 

ranches of which were entwined in 

above their heads, shaded 

them from the sun, and almost con- 
cealed them from the eye. 

The one was little, delicate, ethe- 
real, such as one would picture a sylph, 
though a complexion inclining to the 
brunette, and two dark eyes that 
sparkled like oe fc lightning, gave 
token, after all, of her te I ori- 
gin. The other was tall, slender, with 

eatures of the most regular beauty ; 
the slightest ti of color animated 
her cheek ; mildness and repose spoke 
from the dark hue of her eye, while 
a dewy moisture within it gave to her 
countenance an expression of still me- 
lancholy, which seemed to speak of 
sacrifice and resignation. e for- 
mer was the princess Renée of France 
—the latter her friend, Diana of 
Nevers. 

The cheerful note of preparation 
for the hunt, which rose from the 
castle court below, had -aroused the 
royal princess at an early hour. 

aking her friend, who, according 
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to the custom of the time, shared with 
her, as dame d’atours, her chamber 
and her couch, they hastened, in light 
morning attire, to the terrace, where, 
concealed within their flowery arbor, 
they waited to witness the departure 
of the royal cavalcade. They stood 
there in silence, with eyes and ears 
intent, till the train wound out, the last 
blast of the horn sounded, and the 
castle gates were again closed. The 
Princess Renée turned to her friend 
with a look of archness in her coun- 
tenance. She saw that the shade of 

iveness which generally charac- 
terised her looks had now gathered 
itself into tears. 

“Do I see aright ?” she exclaimed 
joyfully. “ Yes; you are not the cold 
statue which the Court calls you. Ah! 
that stolen glance, whieh sought you 
from below, I see, has found its object. 
You have a heart, Diana ; conceal it 
not. 

Diana looked at her as“ if with sur- 
prise. “I observed no glance,” said 
she, with a constrained smile, through 
which, however, a suppressed sigh 
made its way. 

“Happy girl!” replied the Prin- 
cess, lig! tening her heart by a loud 
sigh, which she did not seek to sup- 
press. “ Why deny it? You are not 
prevented by the ceremonial of a court 
or the caprice of an imperious brother 
from following the inclinations of your 
heart. Why look you on me so sus- 
piciously? Lay that glowing cheek 
on my and confess to me— 
‘Sister, am happy.’ Ah! had that 
glance directed to me!” And 
eo saying, she embraced her friend 
with agitation, burying her cheeks 
and eyes in her bosom, as if seekin 
to conceal the tears which threate 
to burst forth amidst the folds of her 


— 
“ I understand ye not, Renée ; speak 
more plainly.” 

“The glance—must I speak it !— 
of the fair Caussade, “ whispered the 
Princess, looking up with an air of 
suspicious fear: “he alone observed 
us. As he rode out, I saw him turn 
round twice to upon you.” 

“I observed him not,” said Diana, 
coldly, almost contemptuously. 

“ And yet there glitters a trembli 
moisture in your eye. On whom, 
not on him, were its glances directed ? 
Why do you blush? I disguise not 
my feelings. My brother's train 
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consists of the very flower of chivalry. 
To Charles himself Nature has not 
been indifferent ; but I have eyes on- 
ly for one. Forgive your friend if, 
occupied with her own thoughts, she 
has failed to spy out your favorite, 
and tell me, without further conceal- 
ment, who, amidst that glittering ca- 
valcade, appears the fairest and the 
most amisble in your eyes. Nay, no 
——— tones,” said she, laying her 
ger on Diana’s lips. “Be gentle; 
repel not my Gonfiaence: for I, too, 
feel impelled, by an irresistible temp- 
tation, to deposit a sweet secret in 
your breast. Who is the fairest and 
the most amiable ?” 
“ Be it so then,” said Diana gazing 
on her with a look of anxiety,. “ your 
ence is dearer to me than any 
thing. The fairest, say you—in truth, 
Renée, I know ut the most 
amiable is the Duke i 

“Gonzaga !” exclaimed the Prin- 
os surprise, “and is it he you 

“Love him!” repeated Diana, “I 
said not that; and yet, Renée”—and 
she with difficulty repressed her tears, 
— I almost believe so. But fear not. 
You see how his whole attachment, his 
whole attentions are directed to you 
alone. Mistake me not., It is not love, 
—it is sisterly anxiety which agitates 
me. What can come of it? Your 
brother will never bestow your hand 
upon the Duke.” 

“I love him not,” said the Princess, 
hastily; “but you !——This does in- 

surprise me. Why then did you 
refuse his hand, or are the reports o 
his secret courtship and your refusal 
untrue? I cannot believe it.” 

“Were he again to offer me his 
hand it would be again refused,” said 
Diana, sinking her eyes to the ground. 

“How ara I to understand this?” 

“His happiness is too dear to me to 
allow me to sacrifice his prospects on 
my account. A princely coronet in 

t is his; but were his uncle in 

tua dead, his pretensions are not 

to clear, so say deaf but that in that 

land of intrigue he would have 

need of powerful connections, active 

Telations, and ample treasures to sup- 

port his claims. t could the poor 

tless Princess of Nevers do for 

im? A union with me would only 

close the door inst his rights and 
make his wife — to him.” 
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“ Strange, overscrupulous girl !” 
said the Princesse, looking at her in- 
tently and with surprise—“ You might 
be happy, and yet for the sake of a 
mere chimera you sacrifice that hap- 
piness. Alas! what have we poor 
maidens left in this world, if we are 
voluntarily to sacrifice its htest 
jewel—love! I must resign it, I was 
born to do so—but you—strange !” 

“Then learn from me, dear Renée, 
to make the sacrifice patiently when it 
must'be made.” 

“I shall make none to which I am 
not compelled by outward force,” said 
Renée, with emotion. “ And so it is te 
me that your faithless swain pays his 
court? I will not deny that I was flat- 
tered by the thought of being able bya 

entle smile to atone for. your coldness ; 

ut now since this confidence I look 
upon the matter in another light. I 
— him ay sakes not—QOh ! 

iana, ungrate nd”’—stoppin 
short, and concealing her owing 
cheeks on the bosom of her fri 
“Oh, Diana! you have attached to 
yourself a sweeter ——— will not 
perceive it: Oh! how I loathe this 
greatnees, which scares from the heart 
—— of love.” 

“ What do you mean,” said Diana; 
“and of what glance do you speak ?” 

“ Ofthat which reached you without 
your knowing of it—of that of the 
handsome Caussade.” 

“The madman !” Diana, m 
a tone of irritation. “ it is not 
the first time I have witnessed his 
shameless glances—not directed indeed 


f to me, but to you; although I will not 


deny it, I perceived also that he had no 
objection to make use of me as a device 
to conceal their true direction. Be can- 
did with me, Renée! you know it as well 
as I; trust not the audacious youth.” 
“I wished but to hear it confirmed by 
you,” said Renée, blushing; “but you 
call him shaineless, audacious. 
sot because he has an open heart— 
an eye for Sare Epa love gives 
him courage to dare any —— 
iaaa Doe eath was j ere p” 
entrance of some ' 
the atendanta of the Princess, to an- 
nounce that her presence was required 
in some of the usual monotonous avo- 
cations of the day. Nor did the 
friends find an — meeting 
again till the veeper bells were ring- 
ing, and the hunting party, amidst a 
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peal of woodland music, had re-enter- 
ed the castle. 

Renée pressed the hand of Diana, 
and whispered, “I have thought of all 

ou said. You are a saint, Diana, 

owever heathenish your name may 
sound. Yet even the saints are per- 
mitted to be happy—and, by our Lady, 
I shall do my to make you s0: 
Gonzaga shall be yours.” 

“For God’s sake,” exclaimed the 
Princess of Nevers, in terror, “let me 
not have occasion to repent my confi- 
dence in you!” 

“That you shall not,” replied Re- 
née. “Confide in me: I will not in- 
terfere, if such is your resolve ; but, at 
least, be not angry if I would fain 
learn whether Gonzaga is to be the 
man. Listen, and do not chide me. I 
have spent the morning, as usual, in 
the apartment of the Duchess of Man- 
tua, tumbling over her books. She isa 
very learned lady, as you know, though 
she makes little pretension to it. Among 
others, I met with a thick quarto vo- 
lume, written on vellum, shi er par 
ted“ with stran inted figures. 
Know you of whet the book treated 4 
Of natural magic! The Duchess and 
I talked a great deal about it: it is all 
perfectly innocent, I assure you. And 
now, tell me”—said she, pausing, and 
putting her finger to lier forehead— 
“do you happen to have in your pos- 

session any sword or weapon belong- 
ing to your family ?” 

“I believe,” said Diana, with some 
surprise, “my brothers, when they 
joined the army, left a number of ar- 
ticles in my possession ; and that there 
are weapons among them.” 

s —— eT her oe 
clapping her hands joyfully together. 
« Come” come!” And hurrrying to 
the wardrobe, she was not long in 
finding a sword among its miscella- 
neous contents. 

« But explain, explain,” cried Diana, 
following her. 

“We have found what was want- 
ing. Ere to-morrow morning—if you 
have courage to confide in good spirits 
—you shall know whether Gonzaga is 
destined to be yours or not. Natural 
magic, you must know, Diana, teaches 
us, that if any one, man or woman, 
wishes to know whether the beloved 
object shall be theirs, she must place 
under his pillow a naked sword ; and 
if she dream of him during the night, 
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when he sleeps above the blade, her 
wishes shall be realised. Why do 
you look at me thus doubtingly? The 

our is favorable. The Duke is en- 
gaged at a late dinner with the King : 
we can croes his mother’s apartment, 
who is now gone to vespers. A small 
stair, as you know, leads from her 
chamber to his sleeping-room: we 
cannot be surprised ; and we can easi- 
ly conceal the weapon in the folds of 
our robes.” 

The princess of Nevers had listened 
in silence, with a blush on her cheek : 
she had involuntarily pressed the hand 
of her friend—a gentle hope seemed 
unconsciously to arise in her mind and 
to be reflected in her looks; but sud- 
denly calming her emotion, she ex- 
claimed, “To the Duke’s chamber. 
Oh ! never—never will I do that which 
would call a blush into my cheek, even 
though undetected; I will never do 
that which the whole world might not 
behold. Would Renée of 
advise her friend to do what she con- 
oe to be beneath her own digni- 
t 99 

7u Had I the same inducement, 
Diana, I would not hesitate in- 
stant.” i 

“I cannot.” 

“And you believe me capable of 
leading my friend into a snare I would 
myself avoid? Give me the sword, I 
will myself place it under his pillow.” 

“You! the sister of the King, enter 
the chamber of the Duke !” 

“And why not? He is not there. 
Come to the window; see how busily 
the and servants are still occu- 
pied with the banquet. Come, I will 
take your place.” 

“O, Renée, be prudent. Should any 
one meet you” —— 

“ Accompany me only to the 
Duchess’s apartment. Once there, all 
Is easy. On the little stair leading to 
the Duke’s there is no chance of meet- 
ing any one. And should impossi 
bilities happen,” she added, “a Prin- 


cess may lose her way in the dark 
passages of the e as well as 
othets.”” 


“ Do as you will then,” said Diana, 

“ Aas remember your promise.” 
ey soon the apartment 
of the Duchess. Renée, light as a 
nymph, with one finger placed on her 
smiling mouth, and the sword in her 
other flew without hesitation 
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towards the door in the lead- 
ing to the stair, and Aap arei. 


Anxiously, and with bea heart, 
Diana awaited her return in the mid- 
dle of the room ; she could not hear a 
footstep, so gently had the Princess 
ascended the stair. She counted, with 
anxiety, the minutes till her return, 
which was not long delayed ; but in- 
stead of the noiseless step with which 
she had mounted the stairs, Diana 
now heard her rush down the stair as 
if pursued. She burst into the room, 
— g, breathless, almost sinking to 

ground but for the support of the 
sword which she still held in her hand, 
and with terror in her looks she threw 
herself into the clasping arms of her 
friend. 

“ What has happened ?” exclaimed 
the latter, almost on the point of faint- 
ing, like her friend. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing; and yet 
ev ing! Nothing that will 
tray you; but I—I am lost. And yet 

I not exchange that moment for 
a crown.” 
—I am dying with 


— and terror,” interrupted 
Diana. 


“Oh! would I had died before 
this,” cried the — bursting out 
into a passion of tears. “But stay— 
calm yourself—you shall hear all. 
First, however, we must conceal the 
sword,” and seating herself, she enve- 
loped it in the folds of her 
dress. “ Listen, then. I reached the 
Duke’s chamber. The atmosphere 
felt faint and sultry—I never was 
conscious of such a feeling of oppres- 
sion. I summoned up coura OW- 
ever, and stood for a moment listenin 
under the doorway. All was sti 
around me—not a hush. Alas, it was 
a treacherous stillness. I advanced 
towards the bed with a stealthy pace. 
I drew back, with hasty hand, the 
silken curtains. The chamber, as 
you know, fronts the west. The last 
ruddy rays of the setting sun illumi- 

the couch. Oh! conceive my 
terror !—there he lay.” 


“How who! The Duke? Oh! 
my God !” 

“No!—the graceful page, Caus- 
sade de St. Megret. The page, 
tired with hunting, and, perhaps, un- 
willing to be caught asleep by his fel- 
low-servants, had availed h lf of 


his master’s absence at the banquet to 
eajoy an hour upon his bed. I had 
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never had an opportunity of seeing 


him so near—so exactly. And now 
I ease sonst why I had found the 
air of the apartment so sultry so op- 
pressive.” 
“And you hurried away immedi- 
ately,” cried Diana, clasping her 
an 


Renée shook her head. “I could 
not, at first. I was fettered — fasci- 
nated”——and she paused. 

“But why did you hurry back in 
such terror, Princess ?” 
aa He awoke. Nay, — not. 

id not recognise me. As he o 
his eyes I vanished. He may have 
observed my flight, but ere he could 
raise himself from the couch I was 
eoon Chide me not, Diana; it was 

one through love of thee.” 

“But not — my wish, Princess ;” 
then changing her tone of displeasure 
to one of deep pity—“ Alas! Renée,” 
said she, as she witnessed the agita- 
tion of her friend, “If this be love, I 
thank God for that coldness of heart 
with which you reproached me. Cold 
it is not; but it knows no flame like 
this. You terrify me. You love an ad- 
venturer, of whom the Duke himself, 
it — knows little, though he con- 

his ignorance in a veil of mys- 
tery, that he may not appear to have 
been guilty of a foolish action. Renée, 
Princess, think of the consequences.” 

“The consequences!” repeated 
Renée, boldly. “I will tell you 
what they will be. First, a brief, 
happy dream of love, then a long and 
hapless marriage. I will secure some 
moments of happiness first, that I ma 
have strength to bear my misery af- 
terwards. Fear me not, though I am 
made of different mould from thee. 
Your friend, and the sister ofa king, 
will not forget her rank ; but to see 
him—to listen to the accents of his 
voice—to speak to him”——- 

“ Speak to him!” exclaimed Diana, 
in terror. 

“Not with words; but I fear my 
glances have spoken long before. Lis- 
ten, Diana ; it was but lately the Kin 
communicated to me that the secon 
son of the King o England, the Duke 
of — ah! what care I for the name 
—is a suitor for my hand. His picture 
will arrive immediately. Short is the 
space, then, allowed me to be my own 
mistress. If I lose it”—— ; 

y ut if some spy—if the King him- 
ae — ` 
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“The King! I fear him not. We 
have nothing to fear from the jealousy 
of any one except Gonzaga; and 
against his jealous observation a be- 
loved friend knows how to guard us.” 

‘7! cried Diana, with anxiety. 

“Why that look of terror? I ask 
not much. I ask you only, as before, 
to be by my side—to follow my foot- 
stepe—to watch my glancee—to let 
him dwell upon your face when jeal- 
ous observers are by ; be my protect- 
ing spirit, if you will not be the patron 
of my love.’ 

Reconciled, but not calmed, Diana 
withdrew from her friend’s embrace to 
her chamber. The lively tempera. 
ment. of her friend—the recklessness 
with which she was accustomed to give 
free play to her inclinations, were not 
calculated to remove the fear she felt 
of some unfortunate issue, and it was 
with an anxious heart and gloomy pre- 
sentiments that she retired to rest. 

Renée, on the contrary, would readi- 
ly have regained her ordinary light- 
heartedness, had not her apprehensions 
been awakened again by an unfortu- 
nate discovery. In undressing, she 
found she had lost a white silk sash, 
with a gold clasp ornamented with ru- 
bies, which had been the gift of her 
royal brother, and which the beauty 
of the workmanship would have ena- 
bled any one easily to recognise. She 
thought of her hasty retreat from the 
Duke’s bedroom, and began to fear 
she might have dropt it on the stair, 
or even in the room itself. In this 
case it might have fallen into the 
hands of the Duke or of a servant, who 
could hardly be expected to conceal 
the discovery, and thus a detection 
might take place which would be at- 
tended with the most disagreeable con- 
sequences. So terrified was she that 
she did not even dare to consult Dia- 
ana; but paying an early morning 
visit to the Duchess’s apartment, she 
carried her eyes vainly intoevery cor- 
ner; listened to every ones among 
the attendants, but still without hear- 
ing of any thing having been found ; 
and now the certainty that the sash 
must have been dropt outside the 
Duchess’s room, increased her anxie- 
ty. Neither this day nor the follow- 
ing did any thing occur to throw light 
upon its disappearance. On the third 
day the King had another hunti 
party ; but this time the Princess ha 
not the heart to watch their departure. 
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In the mean time it had occurred to 
her as possible, that the missing orna- 
ment might have fallen into the hands 
either of some covetous servant, or 
that ‘alee 9 some more trusty attend- 
ant, knowing or suspecting its owner, 
was only waiting a proper opportunity 
of placing it again in her hand. 
lowing her friend then to attend 
the Duchess that morning, she herself, 
under some pretext, took her away to- 
wards a gallery which connected her 
apartments with those of the Ki 
and to which the way led through one 


or two narrow and solitary ges. 
As she was passing through one of 
these, Caussade suddenly presented 
himself before her. She had suppos- 


ed him at the hunt, and was struck 
dumb by his unexpected appearance. 
What was her consternation, howev- 
er, when, after casting a hasty glance 
around him, he knelt down, and with- 
out uttering a word, presented to her 
the sash with the ruby clasp. 

What she would have snatched with 
avidity from any other hand, she allow- 
ed to remain for some moments in his. 
His evident conviction that she was its 
owner, his position, his silence, all an- 
nounced to her that he had recognised 
her in the Duke’s apartment, and she 
felt horrorstruck at the conclusion he 
might have drawn from her presence 
there. She ventured not to ask a 

uestion or to deign to him a look ei- 
r of censure or of tbanks; as she 
stretched out her arms to receive the 
sash, the hands of both trembled so 
that they involuntarily touched cach 
other; and the ear of the agitated 
Princess caught the words, whispered 
soft and low, “I alone know of the 
discovery, and I am silent and true.” 

The words pointed too plainly to- 
wards the suspicion of a secret under- 
standing between the Princess and the 
Duke, to allow Renée to hesitate a 
Moment in putting an end to the sus- 
picion. At first, however, her offend. 
ed dignity could not find words. “It 
is well then for your master,” said she 
gravely, “that you are so. To me 
you owe nothing, farther than that 
respect which my sex if not my dig- 
nity demands. That respect might 
teach you to believe that nothing but 
a mistake could have led my steps 
from the apartment of the Duchess- 
mother to a of her son; my oo, 
agitation on discovering you might 
have convinced you of this” — 
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She , she could not proceed ; 
a deep blush purpled her cheeks, and, 
unknown to herself, a look betrayed to 
Caussade what the mouth of the Prin- 
cess would not for worlds have reveal- 
ed to him. 

It was true she had been discovered. 
Caussade had scarcely laid himself 
down on the Duke’s bed, when he 
heard aside. 


togeth 
and looked through the small openi 
still left. The open and almost smile 
ing countenance of the Princess; the 
drawn sword in her hand, the haste 
and anxiety with which shé approach- 
ed the bed, were an enigma to him. 
Her terror $h. discovering him chang- 
ing the same moment into a look of too 
expressive admiration, flattered his ex- 
cited fancy too much not to quench 
every jealous suspicion which her ap- 
pearance there might have at first 
awakened; and her sudden flight, 
when he pretended to awake, served 
to confirm the pleasing conclusions he 
had drawn. 


“J was aware,” he 


— rpa with- 


mind, not- 

the severity of the Prin- 
ceas’s tone, “I was aware the instant 
you fled that your entrance was the 
consequence of mistake. And the 
proof that I did so, is that I did not 
mention to my master what I had 


t myself bound to do, and that 

I been vainly seeking an opportu- 

nity for two days past of restoring it 
you.” 


to 

“T thank you,” said the Princess in 
amilder tone, “and will not forget 
your discretion.” 

“ O, Princess,” sighed he, still 
ae ne, “if you are not in truth 
offended with me, leave me a memo- 
rial of this hour, the sweetest of my 

n I was first permitted to ex- 
change words with you. Take the 
j but leave me this silken band, 
— to you—to me of priceless, 


Alas! Renée was in no condi- 
tion to chide. Her Pontils were all 
confusion; terror, delight, maidenly 
shame, the recollections of her rank, 
crossed and bewildered each other ; at 
last, in a tone, to which she endeavor- 
ed to impart as much of coldness and 

i as she could throw into 
the words, she said, “Keep the whole 
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it is enough for me to know that it is 
in safe hands.” 

She said no more ; she hurried from 
him as she had done before, but with 
a look more eloquent than any confes- 
sion in words. He sprang up, and 
would have pursued her, but at that 
instant he heard the door closed and 
bolted behind her. He paused for a 
moment, as if in thought. “No!” he 
exclaimed, “I were a monster if, after 
that look, I could believe in any con- 


nection with Gonzaga! Now my des- 
nny is decided.” And he hurried from 
e galle 


hen the Princess again reached 
her chamber, she sank exhausted into 
a seat. Agitation, repentence, shame, 
contended tn her mind; but she could 
not but feel that at last every feeling 
merged in one of satisfaction, almost 
of transport. She determined to con- 
ceal this last secret even from her 
friend, who had no difficulty in disco- 
vering, notwithstanding, from her agi- 
tated embrace, and unconscious rever- 
ies, that something remarkable had ta- 


ken place. 
In the mean time the it of the 
English Prince arrived. It repre- 


sented a young man, the unpl 
reasion of whose features the pain 
er had used all his art to disguise, but 
with partial success. Even the adroit 
representations of the ambassador, who 
— the princees to suspend her 
judgment till the arrival of origi- 
nal, on the ground that nothing but 
extreme haste could have induced him 
to present to her a portrait which did 
the Prince so much injustice, failed to 
remove the unfavorable impression 
which the niiniature itself had pro- 
duced. In the present excited state 
of the Princess’s mind, even the dis- 
advantages of the Prince’s external 
appearance seemed rather to afford 
matter for satisfaction; and a 
her confidential friends she ven 
to give vent to her satirical opinions 
on the sub with a freedom which 
induced the Duchess-mother to re- 
monstrate with her in the most serious 
manner on her conduct. The King, 
before whom she took no trouble to 
disguise her sentiments, measured her 
with a gloomy expression, but remain- 
ed silent. He seemed less imperious 
than wont, but more suspicious, more 
irritable ; a state of mind which was 
perhaps to be accounted for, or at least 
was naturally increased, by the evil 





tidings which he at this time received 
of the fate of the Neapolitan cam 
ia which hisarmy, it shad been 
completely defeated, many of his no- 
bility killed, among, others the two 
Pring — the — of Di- 
ana. is intelligence, deeply as it 
grieved the heart of Diana, of course 
put an end to those projects of a con- 
ventual life, which her family had ea- 
tertained for her in her childhood. 
ebora inmoaie y, e me 
ex the “cynosure of neig 

boring eyes,” the object of adoration at 
court. By the death of her brothers 
her fortune now become enor- 
mous. No alteration, however, was 
observable in her demeanor, except 
that her friend observed that her gen- 
tle eye seemed secretly to rest oftener 
than before on Gonzaga, who with a 
corresponding anxiety seemed to avoid 
her glance. 


The King, in the mean time, daily 
becoming more gloomy and more 
irritable through corporeal suffering, 
for his naturally weak habit of body 
had been increased by vexation at the 
failure of his military schemes, re- 
sorted every day to his favorite 
pastime of hunting, accompanied by a 
small train, of which 
Caussade always formed.a part. The 
latter seemed obviously advancing in 
his good graces, while his master was 
as visibly declining ; for the attentions 
which the Duke openly paid to his 
mister could not escape his notice, 
while they plainly were in the high- 
est degree distasteful to him; the 
more so that eat ap on her 
part to be received with approbation, 
and that at the very moment when he 
her brother wes toiling to raise her 
to a throne, she was — the 
individual whom he had selected onl 
with sarcasm and.contempt. Wi 
his usual power of controlling 
emotions, however, he disguised his 
irritation ; determined, nevertheless, to 
avail himself of the first opportunity 
to remove out of his way the impedi- 
ment which opposed itself to his 
wishes l 


Charles had on one occasion been 
separated from his train in pursuit of 
a stag, and had been extricated by the 
arrival and presence of mind of Caus- 
sade, who, wever, had only suc- 
ceeded in preserving the King’s life, 
at the price of a severe wound, which 
was followed by a fainting fit occa- 
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logs of blood. The Kin 
his horse, and hurried” 
without waiting for the arrival of his 
train, who were still at some distarce, 
to restore the wounded e to his 
senses, by tearing open his vest to 
give him air. e first object on 
which his eye rested, as the Duke 
Gon came up, was the white 
band with the ruby ornament resti 
on Caussade’s breast. He recogni 
it at a glance. His next rested on 
the Duke, who, although he did not 
ise the ornament, seemed con- 
fou to see a white silk band so 
adorned on his page’s breast. But 
remarking the penetrating eye of the 
King directed upon him, he thought it 
most prudent to pretend that he had 
seen nothing; so he hurried to a 
ee ee in search of wa- 
ter, while King, with sudden re- 
solve, placed the riband within his 
own breast. Caussade had in the 
mean time recovered his senses, and 
ignorant of the loss of his treasure, 
and delighted at having been the 
means of preserving the King’s life, 
abandoned himself to a feeling of 
youthful triumph. He seemed deter- 
mined not to quit the King’s side. 
The latter, though his brow was 
ed, seemed not displeased by his 
zeal. ie pii hig train a signal to 
ride on before, while he followed with 
Caussade at a little distance: 

“ Caussade,” said he, turning sud- 
denly,and directing a piercing glance 
towards the confounded e, “you 
have betrayed a secret—but (and 
thank the saints for it) as I h to 
me alone !—for thus I am enabled to 
requite life for life. Caussade, how 
comes my sister’s sash in your 
hands?” 

Caussade stood for an instant as if 
struck by lightning.  ‘‘ Your sister, 
sire 1” said he at last mechanically. 
“How comes it in your hands?” 
repeated the King, still more sternly. 
“I will promise to con what you 
tell me; but the honor of my house 
demands inquiry, and I will know how 
that ornament comes to be on your 
bosom.” 

“Sire,” said Caussade, who had 
new recovered his presence of mind, 
“I know not the owner. A ruby in 
the clasp had broken loose. The 
Duke desired me to have it quietly re- 
— — the Princess may 

ve directed him.” 

“The Princess !—direct him! Ah! 


sioned 
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I see you would conceal some aia 
with some of her attendants. o 
matter, I will not betray the falsehood. 
Restore that riband to him who in- 
trusted it to you. And be silent with 
regard to this conversation if you va- 
lue your life.” 

King rode forwards. Caus- 
ædes ha —— into a 
sneer. “Yes, sire,” whispered to 
himself, “I might have told you 
such a tale of myself; but you would 
not have believed it. ell. The 
Duke must get out of the serape now 
as he can. At all events, his head 
is not s0 likely to pay for it as that 
of a poor page. And I owe him 
a grudge, since he has taken it upon 
himself for some time past to direct 
e lances where they are little wish- 

or.” 

Caussade was not the man to be 
daunted by what had taken place; he 
only followed the King a little more 
slowly, and when his master en- 
tered his own apartments late in the 
evening, the page seemed almost to 
have — what had happened. 
Not so Gonzaga himself. The King 
had this evening treated him wit 
more than usual coldness. A perpa 
tual cloud seemed to lower upon hi 
brow, and he was frequently lost in 
glomy reveries. The Duke could 
not but ascribe this increased irritabi- 
lity to the adventure of the morning. 


And setting down all to the credit of ed 


the unlucky page, he determined to 
bring matters to a crisis with him at 
once. 
“It is time, Seigneur Caussade de St. 
Megret,” said he, as soon as they were 
alone, “ that I should tell you plainly 
what I have hitherto avoided doing. 
Your glances have long ago betrayed 
to me too much. But even these, it 
seems, will no longer content you. 
An adventurer, who is a riddle even 
to his patron, and yet is tolerated by 
him, should at least beware how he 
ventures to approach, even with his 
eyes, an element to which, notwith- 
standing his amphibious nature, he 
can scarcely hope to raise himself. 
What the King drew from your 
breast this morning might be to me a 
Matter of indifference, were it not 
probable that the monarch holds me 
answerable for the audacity of my 
servants,—and had I not observed too 
the white color of the riband, which 
looked but too like a pledge of love. 
I advise you to make me your confi- 
at once. Have the goodness, 
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Seigneur Caussade, once more to allow 
me to look at the jewel.” 

Shame and ee a ed to 
contend with each other in Caussade’s 
features, but he did his best to affect 
extreme surprise and consternation. 
“How,” said he, “what say you t— 
in the King’s hands? Ihave indeed 


missed it with pain. Well, if he in- 
terrogates me I must answer him as 
I — 
“ Him—but not me”? cried Gon- 
with anger. 
“ Towards I am candid, my 


Lord Duke. Í havo told you a vow 
restrains me.” 

“ If it bind you one moment longer, 

ou remain no more in my service. 
y—whither so fast.” 

“ To take my leave, since such is 
your Grace’s pleasure. Yet permit 
me to remark, you might have chosen 
a better time for my issal.” 

“That sounds like a threat— 


a pT asa the castle !” 
uddenly a dark glow shot into 


Caussade’s cheek, which was as quick- 
iy exchanged for a deadly paleness. 

e made a movement as if to lay hand 
on his sword; but soon calming him- 
self, he darted a look of indignation 
on the Duke, bowed with an air of 
mock reverence, and retreated in si- 
lence. 

The next morning the King paid 
an early visit to his sister. He appear- 
more open and cheerfh! than for 
some time past; but his good humor 
seemed to excite the very opposite 
feeling in the Princess. The subject 
of her royal suitor was brought upon 
the carpet, and Renée could not resist 
indulging in the usual remarks with 
which she never failed to treat the 
rhatter. Hush! hush !” said Charles 
at last, with earnestness. “ Be on 
your guard, Renée. The union is 
fixed. I have already pledged myself 
for your consent.” 

“Let him come. I will see him 
first, and then—time brings counsel.” 

The brow of the king became 
visibly clouded. “ Renée,” said he, 
“show me the sash with the gold and 
ruby ornaments, which I presented to 
you. I should like again to examine 
the workmanship.” 

Renée blushed crimson and re- 
mained standing before him. “I 
will not deceive you, brother,” said 
she at last,—“I have it not. I gave 
it sometime since to the Princess of 
Nevers. Since her good fortune, — 
of value would have been unsuited to 
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her. A trifle from me best suits with 
her elevated fortunes. She throws your 
sister now into shade,” she continued 
jestingly, scarcely knowing whether 
the observation proceeded from a 
slight feeling of envy, or the wish to 
lead the King’s attention to another 
subject ; “who knows but she may 
soon witness kings at her feet? Even 
before her accession of riches and 
dignity she had refused the hand of 
the Duke Gonzaga.” 

“In truth,” said the King, with a 
bitter smile, “she seems fortunate in 
finding a friend dis to take at 
second hand what she had rejected.” 
And he retired precipitately, as he 
always did when he wished to conceal 
his rising ion, or had not matured 
his resolutions in regard to its object. 


The Princess was at first rejoiced 


that she had i ie so easily out of 
this difficulty. But when Caussade 
suddenly disap from court. 
when neither ga nor any one 


else knew what had become of him— 
when the only intelligence which she 
could gather was that he had been 
dismissed from his master’s service, a 
trouble arose in her bosom which every 
day tended to increase. Since her brief 
interview with Caussade she had con- 
cealed from her friend what had ta- 
ken place ; and the sudden change in 
abe oe had still further an 
cr the tempo separation o 
the friends; but aoe in this hour 
of distress she again resolved to re- 
sort to her friendly sympathy and to 
disclose all, when her resolution was 
shaken by the sudden appearance 
Caussade in the train of the King, and 
in the attire of a young courtier. 
The King had ived that he no 
longer ap in the service of the 
Duke, and missing him at the hunt, 
where his services had become in a 
manner indispensable to him, his suspi- 
cion and displeasure against the Duke 
were increased by his disappearance. 
It appeared pro ble that the Duke 
had dismissed’ him as a penance for 
his indiscretion, or from fear of disco- 
very. After some days he asked the 
with whom since the conversa- 
tion with his sister he had had little 
communication (the more so as he sus- 
the introduction of Diana’s 
name on that occasion to have been 
a mere pretext), what had become of 


the page. 
“I know not,” said the Duke, with 
apparent unconcern, “where the fel- 
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low has gone to. I disliked his mys- 
terious bearing, and dismissed him.” 
It seemed as if every trifle increased 
the suspicions of the King. Even in 
the open avowal of the Duke he 
thought he perceived the secret con- 
sciousness of guilt. He was silent, 
but that same evening he gave instruc- 
tions to a confidant, and next morn- 


ing Caussado ap in the ante- 
chamber of the King. He was soon 
summoned to the Royal 


King, « ¢ 
“ Caussade,” said the King, “ Gon- 
zaga has dismissed you from his ser- 
vice. For what reason ?” 

“Probably,” answered the page, 
boldly, “ because I had not conducted 
myself therein with sufficient discre- 
tion.” 

“Can mine requite you for the 

4 

“It would indeed,” exclaimed Caus- 
sade, with delighted surprise; but 
recoveri himself, he asked, “ In 
what service would my gracious mas- 
ter employ me ?” 

“Wear my colors only,” said the 
King ; “ you shall no longer have to 

lay the of a page. You shall 

one of my hunting train. 

have a sure and steady hand. Tell 
me—Do you hate the Duke?” 

“I love him not, sire!” answered 
Caussade, after a short silence. 

“I hate him,” exclaimed ‘the King, 


gloomily. “ Caussade, do thou like- 
Wise. ect from you fidelity and 
devotion. If you know of any wrong 


uone to me, it is your part to avenge 
it.” 
“ Your wrongs shall be mine,” ex- 


of claimed Caussade. 


The King looked at him sharply. 
Bi a w — you say Sd do, — 
e, if you wou or keep my 
vor. Dam sickly. irritable. A word 
may excite me to—more than words. 
There, take this weapon,” continued 
he, with a strange smile, pushing 
across to Caussade a splendidly orna- 
mented dagger which lay on the table, 
such as was then generally worn at 
the girdle; “ that I may not be tempt- 
ed in a moment of passion to raise it 
against you, since it lies so convenient- 
ly before me. Forget not this lesson. 

voke not Kings. Take it, and yse 
it — your enemy, and mine, when 
is.” 


n 
Caussade turned pale as he took the 
ger; “and when will need be?” 
said he, in a hurried and faltering 
voice. 
“ When ke forgets once more that 
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Charles has no mercy for him, were 
he ten times a Duke, who seeks to 
mislead his sister, who forgets the re- 
spect due to him, and opposes his will. 
And now go!” 

Caussade went ; but scarcely had he 
reached the chamber assigned to him, 
when he cast the dagger rrom him 
with a shudder. “No, Charles!” said 
he to — “ not he ae did I en- 

myself—not to play the assassin’s 
art an I here. True I dislike this 
imperious Gonzaga; I will revenge 
myself upon him; but it shall be by 
repaying evil with good. Now he is 
aake since his life isin my hand. Per- 
haps, too, it was I that brought him 
into this danger. Well, what better 
does he deserve? Why will he conti- 
nue to court the favor of her who has 
eyes only for me, and play the magni- 

as he does in her presence? No, 
pride must have a fall.” 

The time for decision soon arrived. 
Two days afterwards he was again 
hunting in the train of the King, and 
as he assisted the monarch to mount, 
Charles whispered in his ear—“ Have 
you your new weapon by you, Caus- 
sade ?” 

Caussade nodded. 

“Then to-day let the game fall ; I 
will give you opportunities in the 
course of the day for executing the 
deed unobserved.’ 

The King kept his word. In the 
course of the day he gave the Duk¥ 
and the page several commissions, s9 
as to separate them from the rest of 
the train; and in which Caussade 
easily discerned his intention, that he 
should attack the Duke in the dark 
and unfrequented part of the wood. 
He saw in the agitated features of the 
King an inquiring, restless, and dis- 
contented look when the Duke, after 
executing the commission, again ap- 
peared safe and sound. The day wore 
on by degrees, ahd the King, darting a 
look of vengeance on Caussade, gave 
the signal for return. 

He sent for Caussade instantly into 
his cabinet. A sort of bold defiance 
sat upon the features of the youth as 
be entered ; but the gloomy and low- 
ering indignation which sat upon the 
brow of the King seemed gradually to 
banish his confidence, and for the dst 
time perhaps in his life he felt his own 
insignificance in the presence of su- 
perior power. 

“Boy !” thundered Charles in his 
ear, “ You have made a fool of me. 
And yet you dare return to a house 
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which you ought never to have entered 
alive till another had, through your 
means, been brought hither a corse ? 
Did fear unman your mind,—for of 
opportunities you had enough ?” 

“Sire,” said Caussade, calming him- 
self and looking up with more confi- 
dence, “’twas on your account I 

aused. Repentance never comes too 

ate—permit me”’—— 

'« Silence!” interrupted Charles. 
“The King knows not the word re- 
pentance. Bethink thee of the words 
with which I delivered that dagger to 
you. Think of them, and provoke me 


not. The dagger is destined for him 
—or you. There is no third course. 
N o and choose: to-morrow we 


hunt again ; till then you can delibe- 
rate.” 

Caussade retired. A feeling of des- 
pair to which his former life had been 
entirely a stranger, seemed tọ over- 
master him. “ A murderer or murder- 
ed—or”—he did not express the 
thought, but shook his head. “ And yet 
a third course there must be,” said he 


with determination, after an internal 


contest. “Fool that I am, I have de- 
served degradation ; I will bear it him ; 
my childish dislike to him must disap- 
peur beforethe prospect of his danger.” 

He hurried to the window. It was 
still early ; lights were burning in all 
the chambers. He hastened to the 
chamber of the Duke, whom he for- 
tunately found in the palace—he push- 
ed past the page, who seemed to hesi- 
tate about announcing him, and en- 
tered the apartment unannouced. 

The Duke sprang up in displeasure, 
and as he saw Caussade draw out a 
naked dagger, oe his hand upon 
his sword ; but ere he could draw it, or 
even utter a word, the latter, castin 
the dagger from him, had dropped 
upon his knee. 

“What is the matter!” cried the 
Duke, in surprise. 

“See,” exclaimed Caussade, with 
an agitated voice, pointing to the 
dagger, “there lies my shame. That 
weapon the King forced into my hands 
to murder you—the secret suitor of 
his sister, as he and many believe. [ 
cannot, I will not be a murderer. 
But both our lives are at stake, we 
must flee, and that on the instant.” 

“Flee!” replied the Duke, whose 
momentary agitation had soon given 
way to an appearance of cold compos- 
ure, “ Gonzaga never flees.” 

“ So then,” replied the youth, almost 
with a sneer, “ you would willingly sa- 


crifice existence ; for, doubt not, hun- 
dreds of murderers are at the King’s 
command, though in this case by good 
luck he has mistaken his man. Ihave 
perhaps unthinkingly been the means 
of drawing suspicion on you—but I 
have no time now to accuse myself ; my 
purpose is to save you; weigh well 
what you do; you have time to consi- 
der till to-morrow’s hunt.” 

Caussade now communicated to 
him the substance of his conversations 
with the King—the reports which 
prevailed at court with regard to his 
attentions to the Princess—his own 
suspicions, and all such with a degree 
ef openness, that the Duke almost felt 
himself reconciled to the young ad- 
venturer. 

He stood a moment in thought, 
then said, “lift up the dagger Caus- 
sade, and let me look atit. In truth 
a sharp and trusty weapon—which 
would glide through clothes and flesh 
into the heart like wax. Now retire, 
Gonzaga will not forget this moment. 
Come to me secretly to-morrow. 
Mean time I will consider of your plan. 
Take the dagger with you. Let it be 
to you from this moment a token of 
honor, and not of shame.” 

Caussade retired in strong agitation. 
The Duke looked after him with an 
apparent calmness ; but no sooner had 
he disa pam and he began to weigh 
in its full extent the danger which he 
had escaped—but as it appeared for 
a moment only, than the weakness of 
nature began to assert its power even 
over the resolution of his mind. He 
seemed to feel by anticipation the cold 
steel within his heart; he could see 
at the time no way of escape from the 
wrath of the young King, who, when 
roused to vengeance, was never known 
to listen to any other voice than that of 
passion. Wherever he turned his eye, a 
dagger’s point seemed to threaten him. 
The thought which next to his own 


peril haunted him was that of his mo- 


ther and of her grief. His mother! with 
the recollection of her a glimmerin 
of hope revived, for he remembered 
how often in times of peril and diffi- 
culty her wise counsels had averted 
evil from her house. Without further 
pause, with an agitated and hopeful 

aste, as if he had been flying from the 
pursuing steel, he dashed down the 
secret stair into her chamber. 

The Duchess was not alone. She 
was accompanied by the Duchess of 
Nevers, who had latterly become an 
almoat daily visitor, accustomed to find 
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in the instructive and clear.minded 
conversation of the Duchess a source of 
amusement and interest which she met 
with no where else. Diana, as she saw 
the Duke rush in in such agitation, 
withdrew into the recess of a window, 
not to interrupt a conversation which 
she foresaw was one requiring the pre- 
sence of no witnesses. Gonzaga in his 
present state of excitement scarcely 
noticed her. In a whisper he commu- 
nicated to his mother the danger of 
his position, and entreated her advice. 

“ Advice!” she repeatcd with a 
shudder ; “ where the King is inflamed 
to hatred! But stay,” said she, in- 
terrupting herself, as if a sudden 
thought crossed her brain. Then af- 
ter a — she continued. “J know 
but of one plan. You must marry— 
and to-night. 
to find a bride.” 

Her son stared at her in coufusion. 
The plausibility of this plan as a 
means of escape was as evident to him 
as its execution appeared impractica- 
ble. In the same moment, however, 
he saw his mother, with her usual 

uickness of decision, at the feet of the 
rincess. “Be our benefactor—save 
me—save my son !” 

Diana, who had overheard no part 
of the whispered communication, and 
was wholly at a loss to know to what 
to ascribe the agitated condition of 
the Duke, scarcely possessed compo- 
sure enough to raise the Duchess 
from the ground, who, with all the 
eloquence of a mother, briefly put her 
in possession of the peril in which her 
sonstood. . 

While she did so, the Duke had, 
with evident uneasiness, attempted to 
interrupt the narrative. A dark flush 
of shame, the herald of a feeling even 
more painful than the apprehension of 
death, crimsoned his cheek, while 
his piercing glance rested with an-ex- 

ression of offended pride upon the 

rincess, whose paleness by degrees 
was giving place to a blush not less 
intense than the Duke's. “ Mother,” 
he exclaimed, “what aye you doing ? 
This hand she has tis eg 

“Rejected,” added iana, has- 
tily, “rejected while she was a 
dowerless and friendless maiden-—de- 
dicated by her relations to a convent- 
ual life—because she prized it too 
highly to think of obscuring the lustre 
of a life to which she would rather 
have imparted some added rays. 
When it might have been inclined to 
think and act otherwise, it was no- 
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fonger placed within her power. If 
he, in hath, despises not this hand, I 
lay it with pleasure in his, dear mo- 
ther.” And so saying, she extended 
it towards the Duke. 

“From compassion!” said the 
Duke, hesitating, and yet overpower 
ed 


“Let not our union be concluded 
in wrath, Gonzaga,” she replied. 
“M Copan n as you term it, may 
well be placed against the looks of 
dislike and anger with which, since 
that hour, you have met every look of 
mine. Even then I did not so inter- 
pret them: give me, in turn, credit 
for something better than compassion. 
To preserve your life, I would in- 
deed, endure death ; but how much 
more gladly would I live, to save it 
and to render it happy pr 

“Do I dream?” said the Duke, 
sinking at her feet. “Is my hour of 
darkest peril to be changed at once 
into the happiest of my life? Oh, 
Diana, never one instant did I cease 
to love you! My very uneasiness, 
my anger, my looks of dislike, what 
were they all but love ?” 

The mother weeping tears of joy, 
iaid their hands together, and hastily 
despatched a messenger to summon a 

riest, and to communicate to the 

incess Renée that her friend would 
that night remain with her. 
young pair, remained alone, exchan- 

ing, in a lengthened confidence, all 
the hopes, fears, and suspicions which, 
during their long estrangement, had 
crossed and agitated their minds. 

“Now, then,” said Gon at 
its close, “my faith in you is hence- 
forth unalterable! Do what you will, 
I will believe in the heart you have 
bestowed upon me. Let circumstan- 
ces be what they may, nothing shall 
hereafter shake my contidence. We 
are human beings liable to mistake ; 
but I feel that, from this hour, my 
belief in po fidelity and affection is 
impregnable. If such be your teel- 
ing also, we shall, indeed, be an en- 
viable pair.” 

She extended her hand to him so- 
lemnly. “I at least am so, for I 
trust in you.” 

In these confidiag communications 
the night flew by likea moment. The 
morning had scarcely dawned, when 
the Duchess-mother reappeared with 
the priest, and in a few: minutes they 
were secretly united—a circumstance 
at this time, and in this Court, of no un- 
frequent occurrence. 
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No sooner had the hour of the 
King’s levee arrived than the Duke 
entered the presence, dressed mere 
sumptously than usual; and, kneel- 
ing before Charles, requested his 
sanction and approbation to his mar- 
riage with the Princess Diana of Ne- 
vers, which hed already been secretl 
concluded some time before, He t 
care, of course, to suppress the precise 
period of its celebration. 

harles listened to him with evi- 
et, on the whole, pleasing 
surprise. new light seemed to have 
broke upon him. ith a sudden re- 
turn of good-humor and kindness, 
he wished the Duke joy. His dis- 
pleasure vanished at once, and he 
acceded in all points to Gonzaga’s 
wishes with regard to the solemnity. 
He lost no time in paying a visit 't® 
his sister, who had already been in- 
formed (and somewhat more accu- 
rately) of the whole circumstances 
by her friend ; but, to his wonder, 
though her features, in answer to the 
triumphant glance of her brother, 
seemed to indicate surprise, he could 
perceive no traces of vexation or dis- 
appointment. He began to believe 
that the whole had r all, been a 
mistake. He repented—he was asha- 
med of the ness with which he 
had sought the life of the Duke under 


dent, and 


The this erroneous impression. He took 


the first opportunity of calling Caus- 
sade aside, and whispering to him,— 

“Give me back the dagger. I 
will give you another jewel instead ; 
or if you will keep it, keep it care- 
fully, and to yourself.” 

“Allow me to retain it as a me 
mento mort, and a token of royal favor,” 
said the unabashed youth. And Charles, 
in this moment of returning cheerful- 
ness, was good humored enough to 
overlook the sarcastic boldness of the 
answer. 





The series of festivities which fol- 
lowed the nuptials of Gon with 
the Princess of Nevers was like the 
last flicker of an expiring torch—a 
brilliant flash before extinction ; for 
with the increasing illness of the 
young King the gaiety of the Court 
soon after disappeared. Banquets and 
masked balls of more than usual splen- 
dor, even at that splendid Court, an- 
nounced on this occasion the satisfac- 
tion of the King ; while the envy and 
dislike of many disappointed suitors 
was visible in the l and observa- 
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tions with which the newly-married 
pair were received. 

Atthe most splendid of these mask- 
ed balls, Caussade, now bigh in favor 
at once with the Duke and the King, 
was present. Well acquainted wit 
the Court, he had found little diffi- 
culty, while disguised himself, to de- 
tect most of the other maskers. His 
object was to procure, if possible, a 
short interview with the Princess, for 
inthe ball-room alone he felt that, if 

ossible at all, it was to be obtained ; 

ut Renée, whether from fear that 
Caussade, by some indiseretion, would 
bring destruction upon both, or from 
a resolution now to resign herself to her 
fate, excused herself, on pretext of sud- 
den illness, at the commencement of the 
festival, and retired. It was onl 
after Caussade had sought her throug 
the crowd, with increasing impatience, 
that he had learned her absence ; he 
gnashed his teeth with vexation. All 
at once a sudden resolution seemed to 
suggest itself to him. Making his 
way up to the young Duchess of Gon- 
zaga, he requested to be allowed to 
speak to her for an instant in private. 
He drew her into a retired corner of 
the room, took off his mask, and en- 
tered, with all the eloquence of love, 
on the subject of his distress. What 
arguments he employcd—what disclo- 
sures he made during this animated 
conversation, did not appear; but the 
result was, that even the prudent and 
cautious Diana seemed to be so moved 
by his tale, and by his representation 
of the state of the Princess’s minj, 
that she agreed to give him a secret 
audience next day in her apartment. 


The cheerful sound of the horns 
once more announced a hunting party, 
an amusement which the increasing 
weakness of the King had for some 
time prevented. Kenee was awakened 
by the entrance of her friend, who, 
throwing her arms round her, ex- 
claimed—*“ Be quick, slumberer! do 

ou not hear the bugles? Rise, and 
et us once more see them depart, from 
the balcony. J, you know, must have 
eyes only for Don Lewis now. Nay, 
I will allow you to look on him too, 

rovided only you spare a glance from 

im now and then to the fair Caus- 
sade.” 

“TI comprehend you not, Diana,” 
replied the Princess gazing on her 
with surprise. “But be it so. To 
pos you I will go, though I have 

id adieu to pleasure.” But notwith- 
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standing the opperen resignation of 
her answer, her hand trembled so that 
she could scarcely adjust her dress. 

“When we were last seated here,” 
said Diana, as they reached the bal- 
cony, “how different were then our 
views. You, reconciled to the una- 
voidable, and armed with courage to 
meet it, clung to the dreaming com- 
fort of a love, which I (with despair 
in my own heart) would have denied 
to you. And yet you found time, 
amidst your own anxieties to speak 
words of comfort and kindness to me. 
That, Renée, I never can forge!. Now, 
I am cheerful and happy—while you 
however little your fate may have re- 
ally changed since—you have become 
melancholy. Once I may have 
thought you in the right; I might 
have lent my aid to encourage you in 
that feeling. Strange to say, howev- 
er, since I became a wife, J am dis- 
pored to think less rigorously than be- 
ore on these topics. But see, look, 
Princess, the train are departing. 
Caussade is looking up.” 

“ O thoughtless being!” cried 
— turning pale, and drawing 

c 


“ Why this terror ?” said the Duch- 
ess, surprised at her vehemence. | 

“Can you ask that, Diana, wher 
your lover so nearly atoned by his life 
for some slight attentions, — a 
few unguarded glances? Ah! tor two 
nights past I have dreamt that | saw 
Caussade rise up pale and bleeding 
from a grave.” 

“You were resolved, dear Renée, 
to bring back Gonzaga to me, and you 
did so—no doubt through a little false 
play, but I ara too happy at the end 
to scrutinize too w the means, 
now that it is past. illingly would 
I show my gratitude—would console 
you—would actively assist you. Tell 
me, then, why are you more melan- 
choly than before ?” 

“Why? Does not the duy when I 
am to be sacrificed approach nearer 
and nearer. What have my resistance, 
my defiance availed? Has; not my 
brother already pledged my consent 
against my will—is not this bated sui- 
tor on his way? O, friend, assist me, 
and I will adore you. Yes, I love 
him still, this fair Caussade, with 
those eyes of spirit and fire. But 
I am watched by jealous ey 
glances can no longer meet his—and 
what, after all, are looks !—tbe long- 
ing heart asks for words—one hour of 
happy intercourse for a life of priva- 
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tion. No, believe me, if I ‘despair of 
my destiny, it is from no want of love. 
Let this bridegroom, whom they force 
upon me, come, I will refuse him. 
And what can my brother do? De. 
prive me of life!” 

“ Renée—if I am to assist you, be 
reasonable. Provoke not your bro- 
ther. Rather avert his attention from 
you by submission. Act up to your 
rank, your dignity. Submit to the 
sacrifice with resolution: then leave 
to your friend to provide for your hap- 
piness with silence and fidelity.” 

“ Do I understand you aright—may 
I venture to do as my heart would dic- 
tate ? Shall I see him? Speak to him? 
Where! when?” 

“Be calm—remember our condi- 
tions. When you shall appear before 
the world as a Princess, as the destin- 
ed and consenting bride of the English 
Prince, that day you shall meet Caus- 
sade in my apartment.” 

“I am a princess,” said Renée lift- 
ing up her head poy, “ This day 
my consent shall be given. Diana, 
your friendship gives me courage for 
all. In your apartment, say ou? 
Does then Gonzaga know? drop 
ping her eyes, and almost terrified. 

“Heaven forbid! This secret is not 
for him, I know the purity of my own 
intentions and yours ; but of such mat- 
ters men are uno judges. No one, not 
even Gonzaga himself, shall learn of 
me aught regarding you, which might 
occasion in his mind a shade of suspi- 
cion : But I know the hours when his 
avocations demand his presence in the 
castle, and by means of the stair, which 
you know so well, you can easily pass 
mto my chamber. If the matter is to 
be communicated to any one, rather 
let it be to the Duchess-motber.” 

Renée had, during this speech, press- 
ed her glowing cheek to the bosom of 
her friend. “Oh! no—no!” she ex- 
claimed—“ and Caussade ?” 

“ Be at ease; Gonzaga confides in 
me. Never will I unnecessarily sub- 
ject his confidence in me to trial ; but 
here, where the occasion is unavoida- 
ble, where a friend’s happiness is at 
stake, I must run the risk.’ 

These must not betray the 
secrets confided only to the ai of 
friendship. Thus far only we know, 
that more than one interview between 
the Princess and her lover took place 
m the apartments of Diana, inter- 
views which Renée’s consciousness of 
her own dignity would have rendered 
perfectly innocent, even ny presence 
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of Diana had not afforded an additional 
security. Renée regained her cheerful- 
ness and bloom, like a flower reviving 
in the rays of the morning sun, after 
being bent to the ground by the heavy 
showers of evening. The violence of 
her feelings was softened ; it is true 
that an occasional sigh would escape 
her when the subject of the English 
Prince was mentioned ; but she pro- 
ceeded to select her wardrobe, and to 
accept the congratulations of the Court 
with a pale countenance, indeed, but 
with the composure and dignity fitted 
to her rank. In the Court circles, 
where Gaussade now invariably ap- 
peared in the train of the King, at the 
pone or at mass, her eye no 
onger sought her lover. She seemed 
to see his image in her heart, to which 
alone her looks were directed. Caus- 
sade on the contrary, bore himself 
with a look of triumph. His eye 
sought her neighborhood, if not her- 
self; and if occasionally he thought 
he perceived that his glance was 
watched, he would direct i; somowhat 
too boldly on Diana, who, as formerly, 
was generally to be found by her side. 
There were not wanting many who 
watched these looks of Caussade, with 
all the jealous activity of hatred and 
envy. They were not slow to infer a 
secret understanding between him and 
the Duchess. Even before the honey- 
moon was over, rumors began to 
spread about the Court of secret visits 
paid by Caussade to the Duchess’s 
apartment in the absence of the Duke ; 
these rumors did not indeed reach the 
parties chiefly concerned, but hints 
weremysteriously given tothe Duchess- 
mother, which however, she seemed 
resolved not to understand. It was 
then debated among the self-called 
confidential friends of the Duke, with 
great appearance of affectionate zeal, 
and in reality with secret satisfaction, 
whether it was not their duty to make 
him aware of the reports which pre- 
did venture to 
ive hima hint of them. He treated 
em with a calm smile of contempt. 
“ Caussade,” said he, when the sub- 
ject had been alluded to with some 
warmth by an Italian Count, a rela- 
tion of his — — * been 
m e; he is bound to me by man 
ties. “He has—between —— 
saved my life. I feel that in my own 
case, I should be incapable of enter- 
taining a thought of love towards the 
wife of him on whom I had conferred 
such an obligation. Shall I think more 
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meanly of him than myself? Must I 
suspect my wife because Caussade is 
the handsomest man at Court? I 
grant my own inferiority in that re- 
spect; but I rate myself too highly 
in others to yield to such fears.” 

“But Caussade,” cried another, “ it 
is said, has himself boasted of the favor 
in which he stands with the Duchess.” 

“I believe it not; but cven that 
testifies in favor of my wife. She is 
too prudent to bestow her favor on 
— who would be weak enough 
to boust of it.” 

Tranquil as the Duke appeared, he 
could not but feel secretly annoyed at 
these injurious reports, the more so 
that he could not disguise from him- 
self that the conduct of the Duchess 
did in some measure appear to give 
countenance to them. He had him- 
self occusionally observed glances on 
the part of Caussade too much re- 
sembling those which had annoyed 
him when he thought his passion un- 
requited; and yet had not Diana in 
that case convinced him of the ground- 
Jessness of his suspicions? was it not 
possible that, recollecting his vow, she 
was dispoxed to put his confidence in 
her faith toa test? And if so, was it 
consistent with its chivalrous con- 
scientiousness to grieve her feelings by 
mistrust ? 

An incident, however, shortly after 
occurred, calculated to shake his con- 
fidence in his own firmness. One after- 
noon after the banquet, when the King 
found himself somewhat better than 
usual, and was surrounded by a cheer- 
fu! circle, a courier suddenly brought 
the intelligence that the English bride- 
groom had landed in Fiance and might 
be expected the following evening. 
Charles, who had been latterly muc 
pleased with the conduct of the Prin- 
cess, and began to think, from her sub- 
mission to his will, that the news of 
the arrival of her intended bridegroom 
weuld now no longer be disagreeable 
to her, invited several of the circle, 
and among others the Duke’s Italian 
relation, to accompany him to the 
Princess’s apartment to communicate 
the news. The plan was no sooner 
formed than executed; but on reach- 
ing her apartments they learned that 
she had gone to those of the Duchess. 
The King understood from this that 
she had gone to visit the Duchess of 
Gonznga’ The party accordingly fol- 
lowed in that direction. 

The anxiety of love had outstrip- 
ped the courier. The Princess had 
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learned the painful — an 
hour before the King, and had al- 
most given way beneath this disaster. 
She had already communicated to her 
lover her resolve, that, from the mo- 
ment her intended husband appeared, 
they should never meet again; but 
she felt she could not deny to him and 
to herself the consolation of a last in- 
terview before the actual arrival of 
the English Prince. She felt that for 
this purpose not a moment was to be 
lost. She foresaw that as soun as 
the intelligence of his arrival was 
publicly communicated, every hour, 
every instant of her time would be oc- 
cupied with troublesome duties which 
would preclude the possibility of an 
interview. By means of the Duch- 
ess only, through whom Caussade had 
communicated the intelligence, could 
her — be effected ; and though 
she felt that the hour was an uncom- 
mon and unseemly one, she deter- 
mined to brave every thing, and once 
more to meet Caussade in the Duch- 
ess’s apartments ere they parted for 
ever. 

Caussade was already waiting. 
Renée, crossing with stealthy step the 
apartment of the Duchess-mother, 
entered by the private stair what had 
been the former bed-room of the Duke, 
which Diana had now selected as her 
ordinary sitting-room, when the Du- 
chess’s attendant, knocking hastily at 
the outer door, announced that the 
King was approaching from the Prin- 
cess’s apartments. Both ladies stood 
for an instant confounded: the next 
moment the Duchess exclaimed, 
* Quick, Renée—back to the Duchess- 
mother’—and almost pushed her out 
by the tapestry door. 

“And you'—he?’’ stammered the 
Princess. 

“] am conscious of no crime—only 
begone—away !” 

“] must remain, generous friend,” 
cried Caussade, “but fear no suspi- 
cion.” 

He had dropped on his knee in the 
excitement of his feeling, when the 
door opencd. Hesprang up, and with 
such rapidity, that although the King 
perceived his kneeling attitude, those 
who followed could scarcely say that 
they perceived his change of posture. 
The King cast a look of indignation 
on Caussade, and then an inquiring 

lance round the chamber. “ Pardon, 

uchess,” said he, “this unceremoni- 
ous intrusion, I thought to find my sis- 
ter here.” 
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Diana, thus found for the first time 
in the company of a stranger youth, 
and feeling the peril in which her re- 
putation was placed, turned pale, as 
she faintly said, “She is probably 
with the Duchess-mother. She is not 
with me.” 

“I am glad of that,” said the King 
involuntarily, breathing more freely. 
«Your pardon—lI go in search of her.” 

He lett the chamber quietly with his 
train; but as he went, the Italian 
Count found time to whisper to Caus- 
sade, with a sneer of contempt—* Be- 
hind the palace, after dusk, I shall 
avenge my cousin’s honor. 

“ He himself, methinks, were the 
person to do so,” replied Caussade, in 
the same tone; “No matter. I shall 
avenge the injuries of his wife.” 

Notwithstanding her consciousness 
of innocence, Diana for the first time 
began seriously to feel that innocence 
itself must pay regard to appearances ; 
and with the painful feeling that she 
had given her husband apparent cause 
for distrust, she anxiously waited his 
arrival, determined to unload her 
heart, and to communicate to him all 
her anxiety. She waited, however, 
in vain; with every quarter of an 
hour her anxiety increased, but still 
he came not. 

The scene in the Duchess’s apart- 
ments had awakened too strong a sen- 
sation, not to find its way speedily to 
the ears of the Duke. As he listened 
to the tale, the glow of indignation 
more than once flushed his face; he 
clenched his fists ; but again resuming 
his composure—“ And yet,” cried he, 
“I know she is innocent. I will not 
yield to mistrust. Tell me a hand- 
some woman in Pari, at whose feet 
some fool has not thrown himself when 
he found an op unity. True, his 

resumption calls for punishment, and 
it shall have it. 

« It has been punished by this time,” 
cried the brother of the Italian Count. 
« My brother has challenged him, and 
by this time the contest is decided.” 

“I grieve on your brother’s ac- 
count,” said Gonzaga, with a frown, 
“that such should be the case ; for if 
Caussade’s sword reaches him not, he 
must meet mine. I will t'ach him 
not to interfere uncalled for where my 
honor is concerned, and I am here to 


do myself right.” 
At this moment the brother entered 
ed. Caussade had broke his 


appointment; and when his opponent 
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inquired after him at the palace, he 
was informed that he had just before 
mounted his horse and rode off; most 
probably he had taken to flight. 

It is easy to conceive how the Duke 
was now besieged on all sides. The 
guilt of his wife seemed to be render- 
ed in the highest degree probable by 
the flight of the alleged paramour. 
He was incited by his friends to every 
possible step—to revenge—to separa- 
tion—to imprisonment of the guilty. 
A thousand trifling occurrences, which 
had formerly appeared in a milder 
light, were now misrepresented, and 
exhibited to him under their most en- 
venomed aspect. He felt, at length, 
that further wavering must appear un- 
manly delay, or the mere dotage of 
affection. 

“ Be it so,” he exclaimed at once, 
“I will avenge myself. Away with 
divorce — imprisonment ; these may 
suit the populace. The unsullied 
honor of a Duke demands blood — 
death. Ere to-morrow’s sun rises I 
shall have satisfaction. Ye shall be 
Ree ree as well as me. 
Mean time,” added he, with a wild 
look, “give orders for the banquet; 
let us have wine and revelry! ‘To 
move to our revenge with a heavy 
heart would argue a consciousness 
that that vengeance was an unjust 
one. Why stare ye at me so? Am 
I not doing all ye ask of me—and 
more ?” 

The Duke returned not this night to 
his residence, though never before, 
since his marriage, had Diana missed 
him from her side. She passed the 
night awake and in tears. 

ean time, in the noisy circle of re- 
lations and friends which surrounded 
the Duke, he appeared the gayest of 
all. To the rest, the wine seemed to 
have lost its relish, and an irresistible 
feeling of melancholy spread over the 
company. With the first glimmer of 
morning the Duke gave the signal to 
rise. They all followed him silentiy to 
his apartments in the palace and to 
his chamber. After contemplating, not 
without shuddering, but without speak- 
ing,—for the earnest and imperious 
eye of Gonzaga awed them into 
silence—the preparations for his re- 
venge, which he went about with a 
terrible composure, they advanced, 
headed by Gonzaga and two bearing 
torches, into the sleeping room of the 
Duchess. The Duke himscls, in 
whose bearing not the slightest tre- 





mor was obeervable, bore in his hand 
a salver, on which was pace a dagger 
and a cup evidently filled with poison. 
Thus they advanced to the bed. 

The Duchess raised herself, pale 
and staring in astonishment at the un- 
expected intrusion. 

“Diana,” said the Duke, mourn- 

, “you are accused of infidelity— 
nay, in the — of these gentle- 
men, convicted of it. My honor de- 
mands revenge and punishment! The 
first this steel planted in the heart 
of your seducer shall procure me ; 
the latter, this cup of poison, destined 
for you. shall ensure. Answer me 
nothing,” he continued, as she made 
a movement with her lips to speak. 
“ Nothing you can say, can shake my 
resolve. membering my belief in 
you, if you feel yourself innocent drain 
the cup with calmness; it is guilt alone 
that need fear death.” 

A deadly paleness for a moment 
overspread the cheek of the Duchess. 
But soon with a calm and almost ce- 
lestial smile, and a look that sank deep 
into the hearts of all present, she 
stretched out her hand and took the cup. 

“I drink, my Lewis,” said she, 
“since you desire it. But listen to my 
last prayer. Cast away that dagger; 
Jet me be the only sacrifice. Promise 
me at least,” she added, as she ob- 
served Gonzaga's troubled look, “not 
to use it for three days.” 

Go with a restless and sor- 
rowful glance, nodded consent. Gaz- 
ing on him with composure, she 
drank the potion. When the cup was 
‘half drained, the Duke exclaimed, 
“Stop! the rest is mine. I have 
sworn that I would not overlive the 
conviction of innocence.” 

“Gonzaga!” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing away what remained in the cup, 
“live if you can; my innocence will 
survive me. Never have I offended 
against you.” 

“ Bethink thee,” said the Duke, 
sternly —“ bethink thee. Death al- 
ready flaps his wings above your head. 
Die not with a falsehood on your lips. 
Man will lie to save life, while it may 
be saved; but when salvation is past 
hope, truth resumes its rights. Are 


you oa p: 
“I am, Gonzaga !” 
“ Is she ?” exclaimed the Duke, turn- 


ing to the rest. “See you this serene, 
unclouded look. Can this woman be 


guilty ? 
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“Oh! no, no!” exclaimed all, and 

young and old, sinking on their knees 
y the bedside, wept aloud. 

“To this then,” exclaimed the 
Duke, “ye have brought me, to des- 

ir and death, because [ was a fool 
ike you, and unworthy of this pure 
angel, like yourselves. Begone! Ye 
are no relations of mine. But you, 
Diana,” and he continued in a tone of 
calmness, “ shake off the fear of death. 
J have not lost my confidence in yuu. 
The cup you drank of was inno- 
cent as is your life. O pardon me that 
I was under the necessity of agitating 
you with this terror; but you your- 
self compelled me to let all the world 
behold you in the same light in which 
I see you myself.” 

He threw his left arm round his 
astonished wife, while with his right 
he motioned to his companions to re- 
tire. When they had retired—* You 
may ask me,” said he, turning to his 
wife, “why I have done this, and 
I may well answer, dearest Diana, 
why such reckless conduct on the part 
of a prudent wife? Even virtue must 
borrow its lustre in some measure from 
appearances; and my wife ought 
not to neglect them. The King, I 
am told, surprised Caussade in your 
apartment, and on his knees before 
you.” 

“ Dearest Lewis,” answered Diana, 
“I have indeed offended against your 
love, but I was compelled to do so 
that I might not commit a greater 
offence against friendship. But after 
what has happened, I owe you a full 
explanation. Never on one occasion 
was I alone with Caussade—for at the 
very moment when the King entered 
—the Princess Renée had taken her 
departure.” 

— God's name!” exclaimed the 
uke, springing up in surprise. 

” nothing. The Princess's 
bridegroom has arrived. Duty will 
now banish love. Caussade shall ap- 
pear here no more. The King him- 
self cannot chide me; for has not he, 
have not you, directed me in all things 
to be obedient to the desires of the 
Princess? When the wedding is over 
J shall appear justified in your eyes, 
ay, and in those of your bloodthirsty 
friends ” 

The conversation was interrupted 
by a message from the King, who felt 
himself worse, having been wearied out 
by the preparations of the day before 
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for the reception of the English guest. 
The Duke was directed, 
along with several of the courtiers, to 
set out to meet the Prince to conduct 
him to his residence, and thence, as 
soon as he wished it, to the royal pre- 
sence. He started without delay. 
Shortly afterward, the Duchess was 
sent for by the Princess. More than 
ever at this trying moment did Renée 
feel the want of her friend’s encour- 
aging and soothing converse. Every 
instant, however, their conversation 
was interrupted. Pitiable, in, truth, 
seemed the condition of the unfortu- 
nate Princess, compelled with heavy 
heart to wear the appearance of com- 
posure, and with tears in her eyes, 
which she tried to smother under a 
smile, to attend to the thousand little 
minutiz of the bridal preparations. 
Yet, in spite of her sorrow, curiosity 
icaid its right. She grew pale, 
indeed, when as evening began to 
darken, the din of music and the glare 
of torches announced the arrival of her 
bridegroom : but ily a confiden- 
tial messenger was despatched to brin 
back news of the Prince’s externa 
appearance. The answer which was 
brought—though evidently as favor- 
able as ible, was not encouraging. 
He did not, said thé messenger, re- 
semble his portrait: he was older and 
more dignified, yet not handsomer. 
Gonzagn’s gloomy countenance, as he 
sometime afterwards entered her cham- 
ber, seemed the herald of any thing 


but fortune. He had spoken to 
the Prince, and had conducted him to 
court; and his account co ded 


retty nearly with that of the page. 
He came to announce that the King 
intended himself to be present the next 
day at the ceremony of presentation ; 
and had sent him to learn at what hour 
Princess could receive him. Renée 
threw her arms about Diana’s neck, 
who received from her husband with- 
out difficulty permission to remain 
with her friend till the — 
The decisive morning at last ar- 
rived; and as the appointed hour 
atruck, the Princess, beautiful in spito 
of her paleness and the traces of tears 
in her eyes, which, even thus shaded, 
outshone the lustre of the diamonds 
which covered her dress, entered the 
hall, a picture of resignation, accom- 
panied by the Duchess and her la- 
dies. The King and Queen with their 
attendants, and, in short, the whole 
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court were already assembled. The 
King advanced towards his sister with 
a smile, and whispered in her ear, 
“ Obedience meets reward.” 

The words sounded in her ear lıke 
mockery ; she could not lift up her 
eyes, in which she felt the thickly 

tears. Scarcely had she, 
supported by Diana’s arm, taken the 
place assigned to her, when a murmur 
through the hall announced the ar- 
rival of the bridegroom. An indes- 
cribable feeling of agony began to 
overpower her; she saw nothing— 
she heard nothing more; when the 
folding doors unclosed, all grew black 
before her eyes. She first awoke out 
of her dream on hearing an involun- 
tary shout, in which Gonzaga’s voice 
was perceptible. The King was 
standing before her with the Prince 
in his hand. She felt she must raise 
her eyes to him ; but she seemed turn- 
ed to stone again when in the bride- 


— recognised, in the apparel 
a 


“Can my fair bride,” said he, 
kneeling, “pardon the precipitation 
with which I sought in disguise to gain 
her affection? Had I read dislike in 
her looks I would have remained un- 
known. Since yesterday evening the 
King knows of my secret; the e 
of ——, who yesterday made his en- 
trance under my name, informed him 
of all.” 

The — of the — ne 
joyful surprise o nzaga, the confu- 
sion of his relatives, who, though not 
yet informed of all, began to form 
plausible conjectures as to the truth, 
exceeded not the union of all these 
three feelings in the bosom of the 
bride; the bloom returned to her 
cheek, the lustre to her eye; yet the 
magic suddenness of this revolution 
made her feel a seriousness—in which 
ap seemed blended with melan- 

0. 


ch — 

e dream of her life had been un- 
expectedly realised ; love and duty, by 
the strangest combination of circum- 
stances, reconciled ; the future spread 
in sunny prospect before her; but the 
recollections of the past threw a not 
unpleasing shadow across that sun- 
shine; and tempering the natural 
gaiety and levity of her disposition, 
imp her with the conviction that 
henceforth the Princess of England 
could be wiser and better than the 
Princess of France. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. BY WILLIAM HAY. 
I. 
MYRINUS. 


Obpers & xapfirns.—x. Te À. 
DESCRIPTION OF A PICTURE. 


Thyrsis who tends the Nymphs’ wool-bearing sheep, 
wain Thyrsis who at piping equals Pan, 
Wes drunk by noon,—and now lies fast asleep, 
*Neath the pine’s shade,—a wine-o’er-master’d man. 
While Eros herding with all might and main, 
Has ta’en the crook to scare wild beasts away : 
Ye Nymphs! ye Nymphs! rouse the wolf-daring swain, 
` Lest Eros to the monsters be a prey. 


I. 
AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 
Avropárws, Larvploxe—x. z. ). 


ON THE PICTURE OF A SATYR HOLDING A PIPE TO HIS EAR AND LISTENING TO ITS 
MUSIC. ' 


1. 
Satyr, thy pi taneous tunes awakes, 
to ite facia why thus incline thine ear? 
He smiles in silence, and no answer makes, | 
Though he could speak if he would deign to hear. 


2. 
But his whole soul is in oblivion lapt _. 
Of every pleasure—but his v reeds— 
Whose warbling occupation so has rapt 
His spirit, that no other sound he heeds. 


II. 
ISIDORUS ÆGEATES. 


Ex pe yeopoplns.—n. r. À. 


I Eteocles, lured by hope of gain, 

Forsook my farm for cemmerce and the main: 
Tose’d on the ridges of the Tuscan wave, 

Down plunged the M there I found a grave. 
Loud was the blast :—how different its roar, 

Heard in the canvass and the threshing floor! 


IV. 
AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST TO PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 
Ev0dde pty ydodvovca refnrort.—x, r. À. 


Here teeming earth her graceful verdure sees, 

In foliaged loveliness of fruitful trees. 

Here chirps the mother to her callow brood 
"Neath the deep shadows of the cypress wood. 
Here pipes the goldfinch,—and the prickly thorn, 
Vocal with murmurs, greets the ear of morn. 

But me forlorn, nor sight nor sound can cheer, 
Far from the converse of my Paulus dear, 

Whose burning accents more my bosom swell, 
Than thrilling warblings of Apollo’s shell. 
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Yea! by twain longings are my heart-strings drawn 
To thee,—and der m — fawn, * 
My Dorcalis; but, oh! dull laws decree 
A longer absence from my love and thee. 
v. 


PAUL THE SILENTIARY TO AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST. 
Osopèv Epws, obz olt. x. Te À. 


1. 
The rebel Eros owns no code of laws 
Which mortals from his sovereign sway release ; 
And since the law.thy heart from love withdraws, 
Love ruffles gently now thy bosom’s peace. 


2. 
Strange love indeed ! when even a frith detains 
So brisk a lover from his mistress’ charms ; 
Thou’rt no Leander, urged by passion’s pains, 
To swim the midnight waters to her arms. 


3. 
Still take a boat, my friend, if nothing loath 
To own Athena’s, not Cythera’s spell ; 
One rules our laws, one rules our loves, and both 
What man can serve at once, and prosper well $ 
. v. 
PAUL THE SILENTIARY. 
Han pèv (eddporct pepuxóra ró\rov—r. T. À. 
ON — 


Now the mead-painting grace of soothing spring 
Opens her bosom to the whispering breeze : 

For igr ap our vessels now on wing 
Slide our shores on — to the seas. 


Forth without fear, ye sailors, and expand 
The swelling canvass to the breath of spring : 
For meek-eyed Trade points out a distant lan 
And gold will give you ee the goods ye bring. 


And I Priapus to your barks when tossed 
On tumbling billows, am a friend indeed ; 
Since Thetis aided,—proud to me the boast! 
My father Bacchus in his hour of need.* 
vu. 
PHILODEMUS. 
Woh poi rpodéyet.—er. r. N. 
My love for Heliodora oft my soul 
Bids me control, 
For well it wots of all my former tears, 
And jealous fears, 
And urges me to break my bonds at length ; 
But where find strengh 
For this unblushing soul, since thou dost prove 
Even ’mid thy warnings all the pangs of love? 


—— — — — — LLL —— — 


® Vide Hom. Iliad, Z. 135. 
ubrvoos de poſinbeis 


— — 
Atos? ès rard ròpa Otris & breqitaro zó\ry 
Asidiéra 
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VIIL 
ERYCIUS CYZICENUS. 
Aist rot Acwape èm chaarte—e, r. À. 
ON THE TOMB OF SOPHOCLES. 
Ever around thy tomb, great Sophocles, 
ing ivy trail its tender feet : 
Ever may swarms of ox-engendered* bees 
abe on thy dust Hymettus’ nectared sweet ; 
dig Ta chaste page their waxen treasures spread, 
hile wreaths encircle thine immortal head. 


Ix. 
PHILODEMUS. 
Ores ooi xad6xerv yopydy Olpoga—n. Te de 
ON A YOUNG GIRL. 


1. 
Not yet hath time 
For thee evolved that — — 
Thy y peers E 
The grape not yet wit drole glows, 
But only virgin — ows. 


Yet mark, * ‘thee 
How infant roe point their darts, 


ysidice, 
And teach thee fast their hidden arts, 
How to eee our captive hearts. 


Flee, lovers, flee, 

Ere with bent bows the lovelings try 
Their archery : 

And, oh! what fires now smouldering lie, 
If aught of prophecy have I! 


x. 
UNKNOWN. 
a) Xios Epos; B) oF pnpi—r. r. d. 
ON HOMER’S BIRTHPLACE. 
“Wer't thou not born in Cos?” “Nay.” “Smyrna.” “Nay.” 
“ Did Colophon or Cuma, Homer, sa 
Produce thee ?” “ Neither.” “ Salamis 1 “Nor there 
First breathed I.” “Then do thou thyself declare.” 
“I will not.” “Why?” “ Because I know full well, 
The rest will hate me, if the truth J tell.” 


XI. 
PLATO TO ASTẸR. 
t Acripas sicaOpers.m—x. r. ds 


Would I were Heaven, my star, with numerous eyes 
To see thee gazing on the starry skies. 


* Boteac: Vide Virg. Georg. Lib. iv, 
liquefacta boum per viscera toto 
Stridere apes utero, &c. &c, 





t Thus exactly rondered by Appuleius ;— 
Astra vides: utinam fiam, mi sidus, Olympust 
Ut multis sic te luminibus videam. 
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A&A WORD IX SEASON TO THE CONSERVATIVES OF SCOTLAND. 


Ir has been matter of frequent re- 
mark, that the Parliamentary majori- 
7 by which Sir Robert Peel was 

riven from office, and on which the 
present Government depends for its 
precarious tenure of place, owes its 
existence to the votes of Scotch and 
irish members. The disgraceful and 
unEnglish proceeding of condemning 
the Conservative Ministry without a 
trial was marked with a degree of 
guilt with which the representatives 
of the southern portion of the island 
as a body are not chargeable. The 
constituencies to whom the right of 
ular election was most familiar 

id not so abuse the trust committed 
to them, as to countenance conduct, 
the folly of which was equalled only 
by its wickedness. Had the issue of 
the struggle between the Conserva- 
tives and Destructives depended on 
the result of the elections in England, 
the triumph of the friends of the Con- 
stitution had been secure. And if ig- 
norance and prejudice have for a time 
prevailed over sound political wisdom, 
and a coalition the most infamous 
that ever disgraced the annals of this 
country, has for the present succeeded 
in usurping the seat of Government, 
the blame is attachable—not to the re- 
presentatives of the worth, property, 
and intelligence of the land, but to the 
pledged delegates who retail within the 
walls of St. Stephens the seditious sen- 
timents of Irish Catholics and Scotch 
Radicals. 

The evil in regard to Ireland ad- 
mits of explanation more easily, we 
fear, than of remedy. The fatal mea- 
sure of Catholic Emancipation gave 
to the priesthood in that country a 
power, which it was the effect—if not 
the object—of the Reform Bill to 
consolidate and increase. Every sub- 
sequent act of the Government has 
served to strengthen the influence of 
O’Connell and his auxiliaries the 
priests. Even before the openly 
avowed “ compact” between the rum 
of the Whig Ministry and the Popis 
party, two-fifths of the Irish members 
were the representatives, not of the 

le of Ireland, but of the Lord of 
rrinane Abbey. And the vast ac- 
cession of power with which the pos- 
session of Government patronage has 

VOL. XLI. 21 


armed the Agitator, may ground a 
fearful anticipation of the possibility 
of such a further increase in the 
number of his adherents, as may lead 
some to adopt the anti-national pro- 
ject of the repeal of the union—and 
that for the very reason which O’Con- 
nell assigns for abandoning its agita- 
tion—namely, the a ie of the 
Irish party in the British legisla- 
ture. 

But what shall be said of Scotland $ 
Where shall we look for the causes 
that have secured for our own coun- 
try a foremost place in the ranks of 
revolution ? Ignorauce cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse for error, in a 
country where education and, that of 
the best kind, has for centuries been 
within the reach of the poorest of the 
people. Here there are no religious 
animosities to be allayed—no power- 
ful influences against which the friends 
of the constitution have to contend. 
The Aristocracy are by an over- 
whelming majorit onservative. 
Witness the result of every election of 
Peers. The higher ranks poene ly 
entertain similar opinions. Noman— 
be his own politics what they may, 
can have moved in good society in 
Scotland, without remarking the al- 
most invariable prevalence of such sen- 
timents among the influential classes. 
A vast proportion of the wealth of the 
country—a still larger proportion of 
the land, is in the hands of the To 
party. In the church—the universi 
ties—the legal profession—the monied 
interest—in each of these the Conser- 
vatives outnumber their Liberal oppo- 
nents by at least three to one. Tne 
very tone and temper of the national 
character—quick and ardent in the 
pursuit of truth, but proverbially te- 
nacious of opinions once received and 
cherished—would seem to furnish a 
guarantee against the people of this 
country being made the dupes of poli. 
tical agitation. To crown all, the in- 
fluence of religion—stronger here than 
among our southern oeighbors—and 
that warm attachment to the Estab- 
lished Church which still exists, espe- 
cially in the minds of the rural popu- 
lation, might have grounded a hope 
that the electors throughout Scotland 
would have been found supporting, by 
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a large majority, the cause of peace, 
and order, und good government, and 
occupying the foremost ranks of the 
Opposition to the present anti-national 
and anti-Christian administration. But 
although all these things are as we 
have described them, although the edu- 
cation—the intelligence—the rank— 
the wealth—:he influence—the moral 
feelings, and the religious principles of 
the country are all arrayed in defence 
of the constitution—these powerful 
weapons have hitherto proved iusuffi- 
cient, with which to combat the demon 
ot — Of the thirty members 
returned at the last general election by 
the counties of Scotland, one-half only 
were chosen on account of their Con- 
servative principles, while the burgh 
representation, extending to twenty- 
three seats, is, with one honorable ex- 
ception, monopolized by the Whig- 
Radical party. 

The preponderance thus obtained 
by the enemies of the Constitution in 
this part of the island is doubtless to 
be traced to causes of very temporary 
operation. The novelty of the elec- 
toral privilege was in itself a power- 
ful impediment to its proper exercise. 
Those on whom the mtasure of Lord 
John Russell conferred the franchise, 
were naturally induced, by motives 
which we can scarcely blame, to li- 
mit themselves, in the trst enjoyment 
of their new right, to the choice of 
those by whose influence it had been 
secured to them. A vote given 
against the Reform Bill at any of its 
stages, however patriotic and conscien- 
tious were the motives by which it was 
dictated, formed in the eyes of many 
constituencies, a stigma which no indi- 
vidual fitness for the office of a Parlia- 
mentary representative was able to 
efface ; and when to this disadvantage, 
against which almost every Conserva- 
tive candidate had to contend, is add- 
ed the effect of the visionary expec- 
tations artfully instilled into the po- 
pular mind of the indefinite benefits 
which would accrue from the cuntinu- 
ance ia office of a Reform Ministry, we 
can scarcely be surprised that in the 
elections of 1832, and even to a certain 
extent in those of 1835, shallow self- 
conceit and-empty declamation were 
in many instances preferred to sound 
principle, tried worth, and great senato- 
rial ability, and the natural influence of 
talent—of rank—of fortune—of cha- 
racter—of local and family connection 
-overborne for a time by popular excite- 
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ment and plebeian intimidation. But 
before the dismissalof Lord Melbourne’s 
government in November, 1834, the 
disease had begun to work out its own 
remedy. The Whigs were nut four 
years in office without affording proof 
enough, that if grasping nepotism, open 
violation of the most solemn pledges, 


and selfish clinging to place, at what- 


ever sacrifice, are the characteristics of 
any political party, they are not exclu- 
sively at least, the qualities of the Con- 
servatives. The propie of England 
learned long ago that the loudest pro- 
fessions of friendship afford no test by 
which to ascertain who are their true 
friends. Experience had begun to 
teach the electors throughout Scot- 
land the same lesson. Doubts were 
suggested whether those whose con- 
duct in every relation of private life had 
been unexceptionable, who were the 
kindest of landlords—the moet indul- 
gentof masters—the best of neighbors 
—were really deserving, on account of 
their public principles, of being assail- 
ed with abuse, pelted with mud, and 
burned in effigy. Long cherished feel- 
ings of private gratitude and 

esteem were beginning once more to 
assert the place among the motives of 
human action, which was for a time 
usurped by vague ideas of universal 
philanthropy, and a cordial attachment 
to the institutions of the country in 
Church and State, combined with a 
strong sense of the real identity of the 
best interests of the various classes of 
the community, were gradually substi- 
tuting themselves for the senseless love 
of change, and the feverish desire for 
sp. culative improvements. 

It cannot be doubted that the events 
of the last eighteen months have great- 
ly accelerated the return of the public 
mind in Scotland to Conservative prin- 
ciples. An enlightened abhorrence 
of the tenets of Popery has ever been 
a marked feature in the religious cha- 
racter of the people of Scotland ; anda 
measure, acknowledged by the Prime 
Minister himself to be “a heavy blow 
to Protestantism,” was not likely to 
find favor in the eyes of the adhe- 
rents of a church planted by Knox. 
One of the ablest of that Church’s 
Theologians—and certainly the most 
re baie of her preachers, has openly 
declared his conviction that her in- 
terests are not safe in the hands of a 
government maintaining the principle 
of Lr The effect which 
such a declaration—from so high a 
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quarter—is likely to produce in open- 
inp the eyes of the Scottish people to 
the unprincipled designs of the go- 
vernment, was virtually acknowled 

by the coarse and brutal invective 
witn which the venerated name of 
Chalmers was in consequence assailed 
by the Ministerial press. But the re- 
verend Doctor only spoke the senti- 
ments of every educated man not sway- 
ed oy self-interest, or blinded by party 
prejudice. Go where we will, we find 
many who were the strenuous sup- 
porters of the Reform bill, and the 
willing adherents of Earl Grey's go- 
vernment, but who are now engaged 
heart and hand in maintaining the Con- 
servative cause. Those at a distance 
can have no idea of the extent of the 
reaction which has taken place in 
Scotland since the reform fever in 
1832. The counties of Edinburgh, 
Sterling, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
Inverness, and Orkney, afford exam- 


ples of constituencies among whom 
representatives of Conservative prin. 
ciples have already supplanted those 


of opposite sentiments, who were the 
first objects of their choice. In the 
- event of another general election, 
Haddington would regain the charac- 
ter which, from accidental eireum- 
stances, it lost at the dissolution of 
1835. Dumfries, Wigton, and Caith- 
ness would allow their present mem- 
ders to retain their seats only because, 


though Reformers in 1832, they are | 


now opponents of the Melbourne Go- 
vernment—while the list of new ac- 
quisitions of territory to the Conser- 
vative eause would, we believe, be 
swelled by the addition of Perthshire, 
Ross-shire, Sutherland, Argyleshire, 
Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. 
We are far from wishing that these 
anticipations of future success should 
create in the minds of the individuals 
of our party any thing like a feeling 
of security or over-confidence, or in- 
duce them in any degree to relax their 
exertions in the cause of good govern- 
ment. On the contrary, our expecta- 


tions of future good are all founded, 


it will be observed, on an acknow- 
jedgment of past evil; and it is because 
we cannot conceal from ourselves the 
fact, that a portion at least of the ill 
success which attended the Conserva- 
tive cause at the first popular election 
in Scotland, was to be traced to the 
errors of the Conservative party them- 
selves, that we are anxious, with all 
sincerity and’ plainness, to declare to 
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the individuals of that party our con- 
viction, that nothing but an imme- 
diate and final abandonment of these 
errors will permanently secure for 
them that prominent place in the scale 
of political importance, to which they 
are on every account so well en- 
titled. 

The fundamental mistake into 
which, as it humbly appears to us, 
the majority of the Conservative 
party have more or less fallen, con- 
sists in their failing to perceive 
in its full extent the nature of the 
change, which the passing of the Re 
form Act has effected in the practical 
working of political affairs. Nothing 
has illustrated the pre-eminent abilities 
of the great leader of our party, Sir 
Robert Poel, so much as the admirable 
tact with which he has adapted him- 
self to the extensive modifications, 
which the British Constitution under- 
went by the measure of 1832. No- 
thing certainly could have more 
entirely confounded our nents, 
who in framing the Reform Bill, in- 
tended to construct a machine, the 
management of which should be as a 
sealed book to all except themselves. 
And it is by a similar line of conduct, 
adopted by every membcr of the Con- 
servative party in his own sphere, 
that the triumph of right principles 
will be secured in the counties, and 
— even in the burghs of Scot- 
and. 

oe the most permanent change 
effected by the working of the Reform 
Act, is in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, and consequently in the 
office of a Parliamentary representa- 
tive. A seat in Parliament is not 
now, as heretofore, an object of am- 
bition in the eyes of almost every man 
of fortune and family in the kingdom, 
The privilege of sittingon the same 
bench with Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Gully isa distinction which few men 
will be inclined to value very highly. 
Nor will the pleasure derivable from 
listening to the eloquence of Mr. Hume 
or Mr. Poulett Thompson, be consi» 
dered by many a sufficient recompense 
for the cares and toils of a Parliamen- 
tary life. To the needy adventurers 
who resort to politics as a trade, it 
may matter little of what materials 
the House of Commons is composed. 
But to those who hold a certain sta- 
tion in society, to men of cultivated 
taste and refined habits, who can ap- 
preciate the pleasures of intellectual 
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and literary pursuits, and whose posi- 
tion in life imposes upon them the 
performance of varied and interesting 
social duties, the nature of the com. 
panionship to which a seat in Parlia- 
ment is to introduce them, cannot, 
under any circumstances, be a matter 
of indifference. It is of such men 
that the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons is composed. 
Even to the leaders of that party, it 
must be no small sacrifice, to renounce 
the tranquillity of domestic life, and 
the many sources of enjoyment 
which leisure, and affluence, and the 
consciousness of intellectual vigor, 
and local and personal influence 
open to their possessors, for the 
laborious and often thankless duties of 
the public service. And if in their 
case, the laudable ambition of filling 
places of trust in the Executive Go- 
vernment may be sup to afford 
some inducement for the devotion of 
their time and talents to parliament- 
ary life, no such object is presented to 
the great body of Conservative mem- 
bers. It is impossible, therefore, too 
highly to appreciate the vast sacrifice 
of personal gratification which is made 
by these gentlemen, who, from a single 
and disinterested desire to promote 
the public good, devote season after 
season to a pursuit, which in the pre- 
sent state of the House of Commons, 
can have few charms for a man of 
taste and intellect, and the toil of 
which is scarcely equalled by the 
drudgery of a laborious profession. 
Let it not be supposed that these 
remarks are intended to afford an apo- 
logy for those men—of whom we fear 
there are some—who refuse to avail 
themselves of any opportunities of ser- 
ving their country with which Provi- 
dence has furnished them. By the 
laws of Solon, non-interference in 
civil broils was accounted a crime. 
And in a season of national danger 
and difficulty, such as that in which 
this country is at present involved, we 
hold that man highly culpable, who 
from any motive, whether of selfish in- 
dulgenceor mistaken diffidence, denies 
to the public the exercise of the talents 
which he possesses, or the employment 
of any degree of influence with which 
circumstances may invest him. If 
apy county contains an individual, 
who from his political attainments, or 
personal popularity—from his own 
position, or his family connexions—is 
the most eligible candidate whom his 
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party could select—no considerations 
of a personal nature will justify such 
a man in refusing to obey the call of 
the constituency. But we are satis- 
fied that if instances of a contrary line 
of conduct have occasionally occurred, 
the fault lies principi with the 
electors, who will not sufficiently per- 
ceive that in imposing on an inde- 
pendent country gentleman the office 
of their representative in Parliament, 
they are not so much conferring a 
favor, as exacting the performance of 
a duty, of which the sole benefit will 
be theirs, while the burden falls entire- 
ly on the object of their choice. 
Professions of gratitude to their 
Parliamentary representativesare very 
frequent in the mouths of Conserva- 
tive electors. And to none is such a 
tribute so justly due, as to the mem- 
bers of a party who have no personal 
objects to serve, and whose public con- 
duct is regulated by the purest and 
most disinterested motives. But do 
individuals of the party always evince 
by their conduct a conviction, that in 
estimating the relative amount of ob- 
ligation between a body of electors and 
their representative, the balance is 
fearfully against the constituency 1 Do 
all act under the impression,that a zeal- 
ous and conscientious member of Par- 
liament confers an infinitely oo 
favor on those for whom he labors, 
than they conferred on him by placin 
him in that situation? Do pe 
dislikes, and private jealousies never 
interfere with that independent exer- 
cise of the franchise which every elec- 
tor owes as a sacred duty to himself 
and his country, and which no selfish 
consideration ought ever to be permit- 
ted to influence or control? Under 
the old system of election, the exist- 
ence of these or similar motives of 
action, if not excusable, were at least 
easily accounted for. The divisions 
which agitated the limited constituen- 
cies of those days were, in the gene- 
ral case, not so much political con- 
tests, as family rivalries, and the votes 
of the freeholders were bestowed less 
in reference to party distinctions, than 
to private friendships, and personal 
connexions. But the contest is now 
between the great majority of the land- 
ed proprietors and their — on 
the one side, and a few powerful hig 
an 


families, supported by the town 

village voters on the other. ae 
therefore can justify those, who i 
ing themselves Conservatives, allow 
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their conduct in public matters to be 
influenced by inflated ideas of self- 
importance, and their votes to be dic- 
tated by paltry jealousies, or corrupted 
by fancied slights and imaginary in- 
sults. A visit not duly returned, or a 
letter unanswered by return of post, 
38 in the eyes of some men, a much 
deeper stain on the character of a 
member of Parliament, than an un- 
principled vote, or absence on an im- 
portant division. It matters not with 
what zeal and fidelity a representative 
attends to his duties in the House of 
Commons,—there will always be those 
among his constituents, who grudge 
him the enjoyment of every hour 
snatched from public business for the 
purpose of health and recreation, and 
to conciliate whom his whole vocation 
must be one protracted canvass, and 
his every domestic arrangement have 
no object in view but the support 
and extension of his political import- 


ance. 
We are far from denying mi obli- 
por under which every Member of 
rliament lies to stand well with his 
constituents. On the contrary, we 
admit, that every man who accepts 
that honorable office, is bound to 
make every exertion which may be 
necessary for retaining it. But we 
demur altogether to the principle, by 
which this part of his duty is consider- 
ed in any degree equal in importance 
to the right discharge of his legislative 
functions. And regarding the elective 
franchise as a trust reposed in indivi- 
duals, not for their own benefit, but for 
the public good, we can find no apo- 
logy for those who allow themselves 
to be influenced in its exercise by any 
consideration except the political prin- 
ciples of their representative, and his 
fitness to perform his parliamentary 
duties. the mutual relations in 
which a Member of Parliament and 
his constituents stand to each other 
were rightly understood, any remiss- 
ness or negligence on his part would 
be the most powerful argument for in- 
creased exertion and activity on theirs. 
The maintenance of the constitution, 
for which the Conservative party con- 
tend, is the cause not of the few, but 
of the many. Its defence is the duty 
of the electors as much as of their re- 
ntative ; and if those who are the 
udest in their complaints of the neg- 
ligence and inactivity of their Parlia- 
mentary leaders, are themselves the 
most backward oes a helping 
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cause—if the ve 
conduct which they blame in others 
serves as an apology for their own in- 
dulgence in a similar error—is it not 
to be feared that the class of men by 
whom the House of Commons ought 
to be filled will refuse to undertake a 
duty at once so irksome and so thank- 
less, and that tbus, instead of repre- 
sentatives selected from the landed 
aristocracy of the country, we shall be 
driven to the choice of political ad- 
venturers and speculating capitalists 1 
The tendency of the state of public 
feeling in Scotland to produce such a 
result, is illustrated by a reference to 
the present representation of the Whig 
party, among whom the evil has been 
of more early growth, principally be- 
cause their connection with the resi- 
dent gentry is slender indeed compar- 
ed with that of the Conservatives. 
What connection has Mr. Maule with 
Perthshire? Mr.Dennistoun with Dum- 
bartonshire? Mr. Maxwell with Lan- 
arkshire? What are Mr. Abercromby 
and Sir John Campbell’s claims on the 
electors of Edinburgh—or Lord Wil. 
liam Bentinck’s on tose of Glasgow ? 
What made Sir — Parnell mem- 
ber for Dundee, or Dr. Bowring for 
Kilmarnock 1—what but the impossi- 
bility of finding among the resident 
proprietors of similar poe princi- 
ples, men willing to submit, year after 
ear, first, to all the drudgery of a par- 
iamentary campaign, and afterwards 
to all the annoyances of a recess occu- 
pied in obeying the unreasonable ex- 
actions of a numerous constituency. 
Another circumstance which has a 
tendency to produce the same effect, 
is the vast expense wth which a seat 
in Parliament is in the ordinary case 
attended. The annual charge incur- 
red by the ap sei Courts alone, 
is a serious drain on the pocket of 
any representative ; and when to this 
is added the frequent recurrence of 
election contests, the sacrifice is great- 
er than the fortune of almost any com- 
moner in Scotland can be expected to 
bear. In order, therefore, to prevent 
the evils which would flow from the 
introduction into our county and burgh 
seats, of political hacks from Downin 
Street, and purse-proud s lators 
from the Stock Exchange, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a portion of the 
expense in every district should be 
contributed by those for whose bene- 
fit it is incurred. This is especially 
true, in regard to the annual revisal of 
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the roll of electors, in which assured] 
the interest of the constituency 1s 
much greater than that of any indivi- 
dual representative can possibly be. 
The expenses incident to the Regis- 
tration Courts may be diminished and 
curtailed in various ways. Profes- 
sional men ought, as far as possible, 
to lend their gratuitous assistance. 
Electors of all classes should attend as 
Witnesses, without accepting of any 
remuneration ; and in the preparation 
and lodging of claims and objections, 
material aid may be derived from the 
formation of local committees. But 
though all these measures are adopted, 
the business of the registrations can- 
not be properly conducted without 
incurring considerable expense. And 
when it is considered that the neglect 
of a single year may be productive of 
irretrievable consequences, it must be 
evident that the abject is of far too 
high importance, to be suffered to de- 
i on the will of any individual, 
owever sincere and zealous in the 
cause. Besides, it is surely a more dig- 
nified attitude for a respectable con- 
stituency to assume, to refuse to be in- 
debted for the annual purging of their 
roll to the man whom for the time they 
hve chosen as their representative. 
By incurring to their present member 
such repeated obligations, they in fact 
renounce the power of future choice 
—and increase, not so much the 
strength of the party, as the influence 
of the individual. ithout supposing 
it possible, in the case of any Conser- 
vative member, that that influence may 
one day be exerted in support of differ- 
ent principles, it is sufficient to recol- 
lect that it must die with its possessor. 
The only mode by which an ascend- 
ancy can be obtained for right princi- 
ples, which shall be independent of 
the caprices of a single mind, and the 
chances of an individual life, is by the 
control of the registrations being as- 
sumed by the constituency themselves. 
And in no other way can this be pro- 
perly effected, than by the institution 
of an annual registration fund, to 
which every elector shall be invited 
to contribute according to his means 
and inclination. For our own part 
we should be glad, for the sake of the 
electors, rather than the representa- 
tives, that a similar principle were 
adopted for defraying the election ex- 
penses of every Conservative candi- 
date. In English counties the prac- 
tice is almost universal, and no false 
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delicacy prevents the scions of the no- 
blest houses from acknowledging the 
contributions of the leal-hearted yeo- 
men, in support of principles, in the 
maintenance of which all classes are 
alike interested. Nothing would con- 
tribute more materially to the pro- 
pagation of sound political feeling 
in Scotland, than the adoption of a 
i hore which gives each individu- 
al elector as it were a personal 
interest in the issue of every con- 
test. We are persuaded that the idea 
requires only to be familiarized to the 
minds of the Conservative party, in 
order to meet with almost universal 
adoption. And the liberal contribu- 
tions which are continually flowing 
in from the members of that party, in 
support of every scheme of enlighten- 
ed philanthropy and Christian benev- 
olence, forbid us to doubt that an ap- 
to their principles in behalf of 
the cause of the Church and the Con- 
stitution would not be made in vain. 
Of the sacrifices which every citizen 
of a civilized state makes in return for 
the advantages of a free government 
and equal laws, none is more reason- 
able than would be a small annual 
contribution to a local Conservative 
fund. It would be in fact a tax pro- 
portioned to the station and property 
of the individual, and appropriated to 
the support of the iustitutions by 
which his best interests are preserved 
—a small expenditure of yearly in- 
come, to secure the enjoyment of the 
remainder—a trifling payment of in- 
terest, to prevent the loss of capital. 
But it is not by money alone that 
the Conservative cause must be sup- 
ported in the counties and burghs of 
Scotland. There is need of that which 
the party generally are much less 
Javish in bestowing—namely, labor. 
The representation of this country will 
never be permanently placed in right 
hands, till every elector feels the mag- 


nitude of the dangers by which we are 


threatened, and his own personal in- 
terest in the efforts made to avert 
them. It must be to each individual 
an object of daily and hourly solici- 
tude, to gain converts to the good 
cause, and to strengthen the resolu- 
tion of those already embarked in it. 
And in the pursuit of this object, none 
must forget the vast alteration which 


‘the Reform Act has effected in the con- 


stituencies, and consequently in the 
means by which alone any party can 
acquire political strength. The in- 
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vention of gunpowder did not intro- 
duce a greater change into the system 
of —— warfare, than the infu- 
sion of ocracy into the electoral 
bodies has made in the weapons by 
which alone the battle of the consti- 
tution can henceforth be fought. 

The conservative party have hi- 
therto been too little ambitious of po- 
pular favor. Naturally disgusted with 
the sycophantic arts and clap-trap 
devices, with which the leaders of the 
Movement purchase the support of the 
most depraved and ignorant of the 
populace, public men on the other 
side have frequently confounded the 
deliberate expression of the nation’s 
sentiments with the senseless clamor 
of the rabble. No error can be more 
mischievous, or since the extension 
of the elective franchise, more fatal. 
Whether it was expedient to vest in 
the large body of the middle classes 
that degree of political power which 
they now possess, it is too late to en- 
quire. The Reform Bill is law; and 
none buta madman cun ever dream 
of its repeal. To allow to the rural 
tenantry and ten-pound householders 
the exercise of the elective franchise 
and then to refuse attention to their 
wishes, and receive with indifference 
every expression of their approbation 
or censure, would be to grant the sub- 
stance of authority, and grudge the 
— of its shadow. But the in- 

uence which cannot be taken from 
them, may be controlled and regulated 
either for good or evil. And to de- 

rive the revolutionary party of all 
ld over the allegiance and sympa- 
thies of the great mass of ihe commu- 
nity, all that is necessary is to instruct 
the reason of the nation as to the true 
bj of Conservative policy, and 
enlist their affections in a cause with 
the support of which their best inte- 
rests are identified. 

For these purposes, the most powerful 
in-trument is the press; but it is one 
oi which the friends of the Constitu- 
tion have not hithertosufficiently avail- 
ed themselves. Of the talent by which 
its power may be wielded in defence 
of the truth, there is no lack in the 
Conservative ranks. Neither can it 
be difficult to insure the extensive cir- 
culation of newspapers reflecting the 
opin ons of the vast majority of the 
educated classes. Moreover, the po- 
litical party to which we address our- 
selves, is rich above measure in the 
various means of support, encourage- 
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ment, and patron by which alone 
a periodical journal can be called into 
existence,and maintained in efficiency. 
It should be remembered too, that 
every week which is permitted to 
pass without the establishment in 
any district of a local organ of con- 
stitutional principles, is an inducement 
held out for the dissemination within 
that district of revolutionary senti- 
ments. Every subscription paid to a 
Radical newspaper is a premium of- 
fered for the propagation of error. 
Every advertisement inserted in its 
columns is a tacit approval of the 
noxious principles they contain. If 
each county and every considerable 
burgh in Scotland possessed the pow- 
erful agency of an enlightened and in- 
dependent press, which, without de- 
scending to local squabbles and vulgar 
personalities, might fearlessly expose 
the unprincipled conduct of the W hig- 
Radical faction and their subordinates 
and dependents, an important step 
would be gained toward disabusing 
the public mind of the prejudices in- 
stilled into it by selfish agitators for 
the promotion of their own private 
ends, and securing the ultimate tri- 
umph of those principles of govern- 
ment which are essential to the well- 
being of the nation. 

What cannot be done by the public 
press may often be effected by private 
expostulation and personal intercourse. 
There is no elector in whatever sphere, 
who in his family circle,and among the 
— and companionships of every- 

ay life, cannot materially serve his 
country by the propagation of sound 
and patriotic political opinions. But 
the opportunities of gaining converts 
to the good cause are principully open 
to men of high station and cultivated 
minds. And in the relations subsisting 
between landed proprietors and their 
tenantry, nothing, we are persuaded, 
has prevented the universal adoption 
of the same sentiments on public mat- 
ters, except those habits of exclusive- 
ness which have frequently been re- 
ferred to, as endangering the hold 
which the aristocracy of this country 
— on the affections of the people. 

othing can more unreasonable 
than the indulgence by the possessor 
of extensive estates in habits of sullen 
reserve or haughty indifference, to- 
wards those of the less wealthy pro- 
prietors or possessors of the soil, who, 
if his inferiors in birth, are his equals, 
it may be, in every quality of the man 
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and the citizen. In reference to the 
present state of political parties no- 
thing can be more unwise. No coun- 
try can boast of a more intelligent 
and independent race of men, than 
the tenantry of Scotland, and the 
lesser proprietors. If the extension 
of the franchise had been confined to 
these important and influential classes, 
there would have been few so enam- 
ored of the former system of election, 
as to quarrel with the change. The 
great majority of their number are 
attached by a community of sentiment, 
and an identity of interest, to the same 
cause as their landlords and richer 
neighbors ; and on the accasion of a 
contested election, no class of the con- 
stituency render such efficient aid. If 
there are exceptions te this rule, their 
existence is, we are porada main! 
to be attributed to the cause to whic 
we have alluded. Men conscious of 
no inferiority in point of taste, ta- 
lents, or acquirements, to the land- 
ed aristocracy of the country, find 
themselves denied admittance to their 
society,—excluded from participation 
in their amusements,—and occupying 
apparently, no place in their regards 
and sympathies. Can we wonder if 
such men form harsh and erroneous 
conclusions as to the social qualities 
and political designs of the higher 
classes? or that, mistaking for heart- 
Jess indifference what is in reality but 
a compliance with the cold formalities 
of fashion, they listen to the revolu- 
tionary projects of republican level- 
lers, A instead of being the willin 
followers of their more influenti 
neighbors in the cause of order and 
good government, become the leaders 
of the mob, and the prime instigators 
of the Movement? Let but the lunded 

ntry throughout the kingdom show 
themselves in their true colors, divest- 
ed of the cumbrous trappings in which 
pomp and fashion would involve their 
social intercourse, and almost every 
country in Scotland will exhibit the 
spectacle most hateful in the eyes of 
party rancor and Whig philanthropy, 
of a cordial union between the pro- 
prietors and rs of the soil, and 
a common determination to support 
those principles by which both classes 
must prosper or fall together. 

There may be some few individu- 
als among the tenantry, to whom these 
anticipations do notapply ; and whom 
no degree of cordiality on the part of 
their landlords could induce to view 
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them with other feelings than those of 
distrust and envy. Preferring the 
first place at a village debating club, 
to the second ata county meeting, it 
is of such materials as these that 
the revolutionary party in every age 
and nation has been composed. For 
men of this stamp there is but one 
aad — the expiry of their leases. 
We abhor nothing more than any 
unjust interference on the part of a 
landlord with the mode in which his 
tenants exercise the franchise. The 
electoral privilege isa trust committed 
by law to the possessor of the soil, for 
the right discharge of which he is re- 
sponsible to his own conscience alone. 
long as he continues to occupy the 
property to which the right of voting 
is attached, the vote is his; and no 
man has any right to quarrel with its 
exercise. But when the subject 
reverts to its proprietor, he too has a 
duty to perform. In the exercise of 
his undoubted right, he is bound to 
look to the good of his country ; and 
unless the apprehensions with which 
we contemplate the continued ascen- 
dency of the Movement party be un- 
founded, no considerations of personal 
advantage can weigh for a moment 
against the political evil of allowing re- 
volutionary principles to zain ipa 
Even if influenced solely by selfish 
considerations, the proprietor of land 
in this country may well ask himself, 
whether it is not better to rest satis- | 
fied with a smaller rent, if he can thus 
secure an additional vote for the good 
cause. But when the ion of 
property is considered in its true light ; 
as a trust repused in certain indivi- 
duals, not for their own benefit, but 
for their country’s good, it must be 
evident that that man is grossly cul- 
paaa who allows the estate of which 
e is the proprietor to be represented 
in the register by men of unsound 
political principles, and the influence 
which Providence has given him for 
upholding the institutions of the coun- 
try to be wielded by thosc who seek 
their downfall. 

But there is another class of the 
constituency which is more numerous 
than either the proprietors or occu- 
pants of land; we mean those who 
p the franchise in respect of the 

ousehold qualification. To conciliate 
this class of electors similar means are 
requisite to those which we have re- 
commended towards the tenantry. 

The agency of an honest and inde- 
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pendent press is even more powerful 
among the proprietors of ten-pound 
houses, than among the holders of 


agricultural leases. The visit of the 
poon canvasser is equally use- 
ess in the one class asin the other. 
It is by personal intercourse with the 
middle orders, and the constant dis- 
play of an affectionate interest in all 
their concerns, that the aristocrac 
can alone hope to be regarded in their 
true light, and to remove from their 
political intentions that false coloring 
in which they have been involved by 
the calumnies of selfish demagogues. 
It should never be forgotten too, 
that a Conservative ten-pounder is 
generally speaking a marked man 
among his fellows. No one who has 
not witnessed it can be aware of the 
extent of persecution, which in man 
districts awaits any elector of this 
class who has the courage to vote for 
the Conservative candidate. The un- 
meaning abuse with which such men 
are assailed, is the least serious conse- 
quence of their conscientious exercise 
of opinion. Belonging as they gene- 
rally do to the class of smaller shop- 
keepers, the loss of custom to which 
they are exposed by offending their 
Liberal neighbors, is attended with 
consequences, the apprehension of 
which has kept back many a recruit 
from the ranks of the Conservative 
- It is surely then, no less the 
anterest than the duty, of the natural 
leaders of that party, to take care that 
such men do not eventually suffer from 
their adherence to the right cause. 
In Scotland cially the distribution 
of wealth and influence is fortunately 
such, that the friends of the Constitu- 
tion can do much more to benefit an 
honest and industrious tradesman, than 
the revolutionary party can do to in- 
j him. In the present state of 
public mage h is extremely doubtful 
whether the advantage thus possessed 
ht no@, like every other species of 
influence, to be exercised with a poli- 
tical view. It is not that Radicals 
are to be punished by the withdrawal 
of custom—or Conservatives gained 
by the prospect of pecuniary bene- 
fit. But they by whose support the 
estates and fortunes of the aristocracy 
are — to them, are surely en- 
titled to share in the beneſits which 
these were intended to confer on the 
neighborhood in which their posses- 
sors reside. And men attached on 
principle to the cause of the Church 
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and the Constitution, are not to be 


driven by persecution on one side, 
and the want of due encouragement 
on the other, to join the ranks of the 
Revolutionary party. The — of 
exclusive dealing, as it is called, has 
been invariable and extensively acted 
on by the Whigs. The principle is 
recognised in its fullest extent by the 
present Government. Every situation 
of trust or emolument, from the high- 
est place in the Church, or on the Ju- 
dicial Bench, down to the most py 
commissionership, is bestowed wit 
reference principally, if not solely, to 
the political principles of the individual 
on whom it is conferred ; and any devi- 
ation from this rule is denounced by 
the Revolutionary press, as a derelic- 
tion of principle so gross as to endan- 
er the very existence of the Ministry. 
t is difficult to conjecture how that 
conduct can be culpable in an indivi- 
dual, which is not only excusable, but 
highly commendable, in the adminis- 
trative Government. Besides, the ex- 
clusive spirit which the Whig party 
generally have long displayed, and b 
which not only their commercial deal- 
ings, but their familiar intercourse and 
rsonal friendships have been regu- 
ated with a single view to the 
eer ees of their political con- 
nections, and extending the influence 
of their own coterie—while it debars 
our opponents from censuring in others 
the adoption of a similar principle— 
invests with a defensive character the 
undoubted right which every friend of 
the constitution possesses, of bestowin 
his patronage where he pleases, an 
refusing the sanction of his encourage- 
ment to men whose principles he con- 
demns. 
It cannot now be denied that one 
t object of the authors of the Re- 
orm Bill in fixing the amount of the 
county qualification in Scotland was, 
that the Conservative feeling, always 
prevalent among the agricultural 
electors, should be counteracted by the 
democratic passions of the town and 
village-voters. Their despair at the 
utter failure of the riment bas been 
proportioned to the abandoned wicked- 
ness of the design. ‘The same legis- 
lative provision, which invested with 
the franchise the rs of house 
roperty of inconsiderable value, 
fas facilitated the acquisition of the 
electoral privilege by men of respec- 
table station and right pune 
The practice of procuring a title to 
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property, with the sole view of obtain- 
ing a vote, was commenced by the ad- 
herents of the Whiy party, for the 
purpose of swamping the Conserva- 
tive interest, in the agricultural and 
pastoral districts of Scotland. It isa 
practice fully recognised by law, and 
Its general adoption must be produc- 
tive of the utter discomfiture of the 
party in whom it originated. If the 
ten-pound voters cannot be convinced 
—they may in almost every county, 
be outnumbered. We are opposed, 
under ordinary circumstances, to the 
introduction to the roll of electors of 
men unconnected with the county, 
and influenced by no motive but the 
violence of political partisanship. The 
principle of self-defence may compel 
the proprietors of land to have re- 
course to the assistance of strangers, to 
repel the aggressions of the democra- 
tic party, and secure for the agricul- 
tural interests an adequate share of re- 

resentation. But the numerical 
strength of the revolutionary faction, 
and their unceasing activity, are of 
themselves sufficient arguments for 
placing on the register the name of 
every man of right principles, who is 
connected with the district by any tie, 
whether of birth—of residence—of per- 
sonal or family connection. It is al. 
most inconceivable, in how — 
instances persons possessed of an 
undoubted qualification have hither- 
to neglected to secure enrolment: 
and when to these are added the num- 
bers, whom a very slight exertion 
would with the greatest ease invest 
with property more than sufficient to 
confer the franchise, it must be evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer, 
that in many districts of Scotland the 
Conservative party has not yet put 
forth half its strength. 

In the calculation of political pro- 
babilities, let no one undervalue the 
effect of individual exertion. The Re- 
form Bill was carried through one of 
its most important stages by a single 
vote—and that the vote of the Lord 
Advocate Jeffrey, whose election was 
not long afterwards declared null by 
the decision of a committee. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Abercrombie to the Speak- 
er’s chair was effected by a majority 
of ten. A little more exertion on the 
part of the Conservatives throughout 
the empire, on occasion of the general 
election, would have turned the scale 
the other way. Had such been the 
result of that division, Sir Robert Peel 
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would have been in office at this hour. 
Can it be doubted, that all that is ne- 
cessary to secure his neo return to 
that post, which he alone, of all the 
statesmen of the day is qualified to 
fill, is the cordial and energetic union 
of good men of ull classes, in the em- 
loyment of the means with which 
vidence has intrusted them for the 
defence of the Constitution, and in the 
use of the privileges vested in them by 
law, and involving a heavy responsi- 
bility to their own conscience and to 
terity? If any hesitation could 
ave existed a few weeks ago as to 
the manner in which this question 
should be answered, the late Conser- 
vative demonstration at Glasgow has 
ut an end to all doubt upon the sub- 
fect. At that festival—by far the 
most splendid ever held in bonor of 
any statesman—there were present 
hundreds of the most ardent and ac- 
tive supporters of the first Reform 
Government. The heart-stirring ap- 
peal addressed by the great Conser- 
vative leader to these men—his unan- 
swerable exposition of the obligation 
under which they lie to vindicate their 
own measure from the stigma of being 
inconsistent with the safety of the 
British constitution, has been read by 
thousands of similar principles 
throughout the empire. If we do not 
say that it has inspired them with the 
resolution of uniting in defence of the 
civil and religious establishments of 
the anny it is only because we be- 
lieve that they had been long so resolv- 
ed. The exhortation of Sir Robert Peel 
did not so much find an echo in the 
hearts of the thousands who heard 
him, as it was itself a forcible- and 
eloquent expression of a feeling v 
generally prevalent, both in Englan 
and Scotland. It was this feeling— 
call it re-action, or by any other name 
you will—that placed the champion of 
the church and the monarchy in the 
seat of academic honor. It was this 
feeling that originated, carried 
into triumphant execution, the most 
magnificent public testimonial that a 
country’s gratitude ever offered to po- 
litical wisdom, energy, and worth— 
that with an enthusiasm, unbroken by 
one murmur of dissent, welcomed the 
Conservative leader to the first com- 
mercial city in the empire—and that 
won for him, from the hard-earned 
gains. of —— — a ove 
compliment, which the paltry jealousy 
of their municipal rulers had refused 
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And it is this feeling, propelled and 
invigorated by the successful issue of 
the Glasgow banquet, that will exert 
a powertul influence in “ widening the 
foundations on which the defence of 
the British constitution and the reli- 
ious establishments must rest”— 
t, Jet a dissolution of Parliament 
come when it may, will wrest the 
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supremacy in one House from the 
hands of the Popish faction and their 
intidel and Radical allies, and secure 
to the other the uncontrolled exercise 
of their independence—and that will 
ultimately save Britain, by strength- 
ening through future ages the only 
bulwarks of her power—the limited 
monarchy, and the Protestant Church. 





AFFAIRS OF BOME. 
BY MONS. DE LA MENAIS. 


Ir has been repeated of late years 
by a certain party of our liberals, usque 
ad nauseam, that the papal authority, 
whatever it may have been in times 
past, has become an authority ex- 
clusively spiritual; that it assumes not 
to dictate political opinions to its ad- 
herents, or in any way to bias their 
conviclions on matters purely civil 
and temporal. Roman Catholics among 
us have been zealous to refute the im- 
putation of any jurisdiction other than 
religious being exercised by their 
Church ; and the very first man of all 
our Radicals, the late Mr. Cobbett, 
has written a history of the Reforma- 
tion for the express purpuse of show- 
ing what superior advantages,in many 
respects, Englishmen enjoyed whilst 
the papal supremacy extended over 
the country. In fact, there is a re- 
turning kindness felt very widely 
among us towards the Romish super- 
stition. Its comparative powerless- 
ness during a long lapse of time looks, 
to the unreflecting, very like harm- 
lessness and innocence; and the re- 
iterated asseverations one constantly 
hears of the perfect consistency of the 
doctrine and views of the Church of 
Rome with the largest measure of 
civil freedom, have not failed to make 

very deluding impressions. We should 
` therefore omit to perform our duty if 
we did not show, from the volume 
whose title is prefixed to this article, 
that all these assertions and repre- 
sentations are false. One would think, 
indeed, that history would suffice to 
confute falsehoods so gross and pal- 

ble as those to which we allude. 
Bu since the uniform testimony of 
ages has been shoved aside as inappli- 
cable to the actual character of the 
papal power, it is certainly not super- 
fluous to produce a recent and striking 
exemplification of this character,which 
is as broad and compiete as could pos- 
sibly be desired. 


Our readers may recollect that M. 
de la Menais, who has lately become 
so infamous by his book entitled “ Pa- 
roles d'un Croyunt,” was some years 
ago the editor and originator of a pa- 
per called the “ Avenir.” The object 
of this publication was to ally the 
Roman Catholic religion with the de. 
mocratic movement wherever it might 
appear. This idea was bold, and seem- 
ed ingenious, but betrayed a depth of 
incredulity with respect to the Divine 
origin of a religion which was in this 
manner to be revived. Those, how- 
ever, who had no purposes of private 
ambition to serve, saw at once that the 
project would infallibly destroy the 
power to which it professed to impart 
new life. A certain spirit of free in- 
quy was necessarily presupposed in 

e hazardous experiment, and it was 
palpable, if Rome prt herself in the 
van of such a spirit, that, from the 
moment in which she did so, her own 
foundations would be plucked up, and 
her complete overthrow would become 
inevitable. It was therefore intimated 
to the Abbé de la Menais, that how- 
ever pure his intentions might be, his 
Holiness was greatly displeased with 
his sp ena ons and that if they were 
not discontinued, they would be con- 
demned by authority. In consequence 
of this intimation, the Avenir was pro- 
visionally suspended. But the Abbe 
being unwilling to renounce his own 
views, determined to make an effort to 
bring the Pope and Cardinals to em- 
brace them. For this purpose he set 
out with his two chief: colleagues, 
Messieurs de la Cordaire and Mont- 
alembert, on a visit of expostulation 
to the Papal See. 

“On this mission,” says he, “ three 
obscureChristians,true representatives 
of another age, by the naive simpli- 
city of their faith, to which was united 
perhaps some knowledge of the actual 
world, proceeded towards the Eternal 
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City. Being arrived, however, these 
sweetly simpleand intelligent children 
of the Church obtained no satisfaction. 
After an interview with the Holy Fa- 
ther, in which it was stipulatec that 
the matter which had brought the pil- 

ims so far sbould not even be al- 
uded to, M. de la Menais received a 
letter from the Cardinal Pacca, con- 
demning dogmatically all his political 
views. The following is an extract 
from this letter. Its sentiments are 
declared by the Cardinal to proceed 
from the infallible ‘mouth of the 
successor of St. Peter’ They are 
therefore not to be regarded as private 
opinions, but as the decisions of the 

man Church, and as such they have 
been received and obeyed. 


« As you love,” says the Cardinal in this 
epistle, ‘the truth, and desire to know it 
that you may follow it, 1 will tell you 
frankly, and in few words, the principal 
points, which, on an examination of the 
Avenir, huve displeased his Holiness. 
First, he has been greatly afflicted to per- 
ceive that the editors of that paper have 
taken on themselves to discuss in the pre- 
sence of the public, and to decide on the 
most delicate questions touching the gov- 
ernment of the Church and its supreme 
chief. The Holy Father also disapproves, 
and even reprobates the doctrine relative 
to civil (underlined in the original) and 
political liberty. The doctrines of the 
Avenir on liberty of worship, and liberty 
of the press (also underlined in the original), 
which have been treated with so much ex. 
aggeration, and puehed so far by its edit- 
ors, are likewise very reprehensible, and in 
opposition to the ins‘ruction, the maxima, 
and the practice of the Church, They 
have greatly astonished and afflicted the 
Holy Father; for, if under certain cir- 
cumstances, prudence requires they should 
be tolerated as a lesser evil, such doctrines 
can never be upheld by any Catholic, as 
either good or desirable.” 


In compliance with this decision of 
the Holy Father, the Avenir was 
finally discontinued, and a formal de- 
claration was made by the editors, that 
its discontinuance was an act of obe- 
dience and submission to the authority 
of the Pope. This submission could 
not, one would think, have failed to 
be completely satisfactory. But it 
was not deemed so. The papal dig- 
nitaries, conceiving that the Abbé 
still retained some stubborn notions of 
a political nature, not derived abso- 
lutely from the dictation of the Roman 
See, required of him to follow up his 
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first step towards obedience, by decla- 
ring his interior, simple, absolute, and 
unlimited adhesion to the sentiments 
expressed in a late encyclical letter of 
his Holiness to the general Church. 
Now, this letter, among other dog- 
matic dicta of the same complexion, 
declares “the liberty of the press to 
be a fatal liberty, which cannot be held 
in too much abhorrence,” and that 
“the maxim, or rather DELIRIUM, 
which affirms that liberty of conscience 
Ought to be guaranteed, is false and 
absurd.” Besides this, the infallible 
epistle inculcates, with great earnest- 
ness, a blind submission to all the acts 
of established power, and marks with 
its A ireti every novelty. The 
Abbé de la Mennais no doubt perceived 
that formally to subscribe to the truth 
of these doctrines would be tantamount 
to bidding for ever adieu to his own 
trade of politico-religious demagogue, 
or would plunge him into many dis- 
Eonorable inconsistencies. He there. 
fore demurred, and found himself in a 
position extremely puzzling. He at- 
tempted to make a distinction between 
the temporal anl spiritual power of 
the Popedom, but only got more and 
more involved in embarrassing ques- 
tioning. 

We will give some of his contradic. 
tory reasonings on this subject, though 
not absolutely needful to cur argu- 
ment. They are strongly illustrative, 
we think, both of the equivocating dis- 
honesty of the individual, and of the 
intellectual misery which even a high- 
ly accomplished mind is reduced to 
whilst in bondage to Rome. The 
Abbé, in the sentence preceding the 

assage which follows, has declared 
is opinion, that civil and political 
matters do not belong to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church ; but frightened, it 
appears, at his own temerity in this 
assertion, he veers suddenly about, and 
says—* But if either by right or in 
fact the Pope decides otherwise, it is 
evidently the duty of Catholics rigor- 
ously to submit to his decisions, provi- 
sionally, at least, and even definitively, 
if the peer eae remain silent; for, 
according to the maxims of the Galli-. 
can Church, the tacit adhesion of the 
general Church suffices to stamp the 
ntifical decision with the seal of in- 
llibility.” The Abbé then, again 
taking courage after this admission, 
ventures to renson with the Papal 
power about liberty of conscience, and 
says boldly—“ Supposing it admitted 
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that Catholicism should be in contra- 
diction with the human conscience, 
under what obligation would men be 
to embrace its decisions? On the one 
_ side, it would be said, ‘# is pride and 
madness to confide in reason naturally 
infirm’” (this is from the Pope’s let- 
ter); “and on the other, ‘that the con- 
science itself is deceitful ;’ so that, to 
be a Catholic, one must abjure at the 
game time one’s reason and one's con- 
science.” After this sally, the Abbé 
becomes again submissive :—“ For the 
sake of peace,” says he, “ I determin- 
ed to sign the declaration demanded of 
me, but under the express reservation 
of my duty towards my country and 
humanity.” This reservation, the 
next sentence informs us, was a fla- 
grantly dishonest act of prevarication ; 
, be continues, “in signing this 
declaration, simply, absolutely, and 

i limitation, I knew very well 
that | affirmed implicily that the Pope 
is God ; and with the like object in 
view, I am ready to affirm the same 
epeal whenever it sball be requir- 

of me.’ E: 

It is needless to make any comment 
on this brief exposition we have been 
able to furnish of the actual political 

inciples of the Church of Rome. 

he doctrines of civil liberty, of the 
liberty of the pes and of liberty of 
worship, are all, we see, equally de- 
nounced by the “infallible” vicar of 
Christ. They can never be repre- 
sented, says the successor of St. Peter, 
by any true Catholic as either good or 
desirable, but are to be reprobated, 
held in abhorrence, deemed false and 
absurd, and considered asthe result of 
absolute delirium. After this, is there 
not something striking in the fact, that 
the most bigoted Papists among us are 
the most outrageous asserters of all 
these kinds of liberty? Are we then 
really to belieye such persons: frank 
and honest in their declamations on 
these subjects, or aro we to conclude, 
a desire to reach a certain posi- 

tion of influence falsifies their tongues, 
and brings their professions into con- 
tradiction with their convictions? Or 
do they consider it just and honora- 
ble to deceive enemies with a show of 
false colors? God forbid that we 
should make a bugbear of these men ; 
but let us not deceive ourselves with 
respect to their character, or rather— 
not to do them injustice—let us not 
deceive ourselves with respect to the 
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character of that Power which over- 
shadows them, which is greater than 
they are. The Papist will always pre- 
dominate over the man, however up- 
right his natural disposition may be, 
when the interests of his Church are 
in question. 

e must now return to some other 
parts of M. de La Mennais’s volume, 
which demand a comment or two. 
There is a school of philcsophers and 
politicians, so called in France, who 
may be appropriately denominated the 
Mystics, and of these our author is one 
of the moet distinguished examples. 
The French Mystics correspond in 
one particular to our Utilitarians ; 
that is, they are in the advance of the 
Movement party of their countrymen. 
Indeed, it is difficult to find a Fronch 
democrat wh. has not a strain of mys- 
ticism in his views. The party, how- 
ever, to whom we at present more es- 

ially allude, have no further resem- 
lance to our Benthamites than what 
we have just pointed out. The two 
schools, Mystic and Utilitarian, mere- 
ly occupy the same places in their 
several countries. In every other re- 
spect, they form perfect contrasts to 
each other, and show strikingly how 
the'‘nations in which they have sprung 
up essentially differ in character. Our 
Radicals of “the greatest happiness 
principle,” for instance, look to Re- 
form, which according to their de- 
signs, is to proceed without stoppage, 
from detail to detail, till all things are 
newly modified, as their grand instru- 
ment. The French visionaries, on the 
contrary, regarding Reform (indeed 
the word is not in the political vocabu- 
lary of the country) as too slow, and 
not sufficiently regenerating, look to 
revolution. But tneir desire for revo- 
lution arises not principally out of a 
love of change, or of excitement, or 
out of ambition, or any of the other 
motives which usually urge men to 
subvert existing establishments. The 
passion which chiefly actuates them is 
much mere potent, and altogether of 
a different description. The men we 
are writing of are fanatics. They an. 
ticipate, as far as we can catch their 
meaning, that through a long chain of 
revolutionary convulsions, a certain 
social Revelation is to be wrought out, 
which is to consummate the happiness 
of the human race. Compared with 
this passionate dream, the wildest pro. 
jects and fancies of our English de. 
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structives are sobriety itself. But it 
may be generally. observed, that 
Frenchmen, when they are not in the 
opposite extreme, mere selfish mate- 
vialists, are almost always chasing a 

hantom in the clouds. Politics, to 
their mercurial and refining intellects, 
becomes quite a metaphysical subject, 
and so sublimated are their hopes and 
apprehensions of things to come, that 
the horizon before them looks to us 
very like the natural horizon :—a min- 
gling, to all appearance, of heaven 
and earth. e cannot help attribut- 
ing the peculiarity of mental character 
thus displayed to a.strong native sen- 
timent of religion operating on infi- 
delity. We will endeavor to explain 
this thought more distinctly. 

Every one must have noticed, that 
a certain class of French revolutionists 
never appear anxious to realize any 
present good ; their aim seems always 
to be to reach some distant future, and 
the intermediate stage between this 

resent and future are contemplated 

y them with impatience, as in no 
measure satisfying their wants. A 

erfectly new organization of societ 
is the goal of all their efforts, and till 
this is attained, they resolve them- 
selves into a state of permanent rebel- 
lion against every t ing which has 
a show of stability. Now we are 


strongly persuaded that this strained g 


projection of the mind into a state of 
things which can have no proximate 
accomplishment, is a kind of substi- 
tute for religion.* It is not the result 
of a superabundance of activity and 
enterprise, for these qualities always 
fasten upon objects which are near at 
hand to be realized. But it arises 
from a craving — to fill up the 
void which infidelity leaves in the 
heart. For, although unbelief may 
blot out a creed, it cannot blot out of 
human nature that property of which 
a creed of some kind or another is an 
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essential counte Frenchmen, 
however, when they rejected Chris- 
tinnity, rejected at the same time all 
fabled and philosophic prospects of an 
hereafter. The latter could not pos- 
sibly succeed to, though they might 
and did precede the former. In the 
tormenting state, then, that ensued of 
spiritual desires without spiritual ob- 
jects, they shaped to their imagina- 
tions a certain transcendental condi- 
tion of society, which was and is to 
them in place of a gospel and a wor- 
ship. This fancied acme of civilisa- 
tion corresponds to the religious idea 
of a millennium, and although the ex- 
pectation of its advent, through suc- 
cessive revolutions, is too remote and 
indistinct a sentiment to be bioadi 

avowed, yet it is vaguely entertained. 
and constitutes the secret fire actua- 
ting, and, seemingly to those who feek 
it, sanctifying the grosser motives 
which impel them forever onwards. 
We have no doubt but that Robe 
spierre, Marat, and the whole array 
of abhorred monsters, who astonished 
the world with their crimes in the first 
Revolution, acted under the spur of 
this illusion. They had, all of them, 
itis highly probable, a distant vision 
of pure and perfect glory before them, 
to realize which, even to far off gene» 
rations, no sacrifice was desmed too 
reat. We can conceive nothing 
which tends to confusion—to chaos we 
might almost say—so directly as this 
habit of pointing all those hopes and 
aspirations, which belong properly to 
a future state, towards speculations as 
to what mankind may attain to on the 


‘earth. But when a future state is 


rendered by incredulity a wide blank, 
there is nothing strange in men 

tising this gross delusion on 

selves. Unbelievers of ardent and 
imaginative temperaments are very 
apt to fall into this fanatic trance. 
Believers also in a superstitious creed 





+ It may be said, perhaps, that, in Germany, where infidelity does not prevail as charac- 
teristic of the nation, the mysticism we are commenting on is still more rife than it is in 
France. There is here, however, a distinction to be made. The German mysticiem is evi 


dently nothing more than a literary amusement of idle, i 
— ities of society, but is completely confined to the rapon of fiction. Were the 

n to act, it is prolable they would do so in a so 

ut the mysticism of France has been shown most supereminently in action, 


any of the r 
Germans called u 
ardent, temper. 


inative men. It points not at 


and practical, though 


and even in speculation it contemplates action. From its virulent intense earnestness, it we 
impossible ora moment to mistake its purpose. There is a difference between fireworks 


thrown up into the air to de 
to set fire to houses. This 
aie 


t spectators, and brands put into the hande of incendiaries 
isunction separates the mystica of the 


two countries tote 
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are naturally prone to mysticism. 
ia r F nat think the latter, — 

onestly devout, are s of the 
spirit we have above described, except 
perhaps by infection from a surround- 
iag society. M. de Chateaubriand, 
from whose book on English litera- 
ture we are now about to present an 
extract, quoted by M. de la Mennais in 
support of his own views, is evidently 
one of the infected. As to the Abbé 
himeelf, we look upon him as a deci- 
ded infidel, and would much rather 
associate his name with that of M. 
Lerminier, or any other of the fevered 
visionists who abound in France, than 
with that of the celebrated man we 
have just named, and whom we are 
grieved to find in such company. The 
extract is as follows :— 


“ Society, such as it is at present, will 
case to exist. In proportion as instruc- 
tion descends to the inferior classes, the 
secret ulcer, which has corroded social 
order from the beginning of the world, 
and which is the cause of all popular dis- 
quietudes and agitations, will be discover- 
ed. The exaggerated inequality of con- 
ditions and fortunes which prevails might 
weil be maintained, whilst, on the one 
side, it was hidden by ignorance, and, on 
the other, by a factitious civil organiza- 
tion; but, as far as this inequality is gene- 
rally perceived, it will receive its mortal 
wound. 

“ Re-establish, if you can, the aristocratic 
fictions of past times ; try to persuade the 
poor man who knows how to read—the 
tc toad to Akt — is daily com- 

e press, city to city, 
and from village to village—try to reais 
such an one, so instructed, having the same 
enlightenment and intelligence as youreelf, 
thet he should submit to every privation, 
whilst his neighbor possesses, without la- 
bor, a th times more than the super- 
fluities of life, and your attempt will be vain. 

not of the multitude efforts above 
sature. 

“The material development of society 
wil hasten the development of intellect. 
When the powers of steam shall be put 
perfeetly into operation; when, combined 
with the telegraph and railroads, it shall, 
so to speak, annihilate distance, it will not 
ort A objects of traffic, which will travel 
with the speed of light from one end of 
the globe to the other, but ideas also. 
When fiecal and commercial barriers be- 
tween different states shall be abolished, 
are now between the different pro- 
the same state; when wares, 
only a prolonged slavery, shalt 
out by means of an — 
established between the producer con- 
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sumer; when different countries, recipro- 
cally deriving their characters from cach 
other, abandoning their national preju- 
dices, and their ancient ideas of supre- 
macy and conquest, sball tend to unity— 
by what means can society be made to 
retrogade towards principles effete and 
exhausted ? 

“ A future is before us—a future, power- 
fal and free, in all the plenitude of evangelic 
equality—but it ig yet distant—distant be- 
yond the most extended visible horizon. It 
can be reached only by — hope, 
incorruptible by adversity, and whose wings 
wax strong, and widen under all the eclipses 
of disappointment.” 


We believe this passage fully justi- 
fies the observations which dest A it. 
The views it holds forth are wide and 

to the utmost. A subversion 
of society from all its foundations is 
prophesied, and the passions which 
are to bring this about are described 
as holy impulses towards a state of 
evangelic equality. A revolution, to- 
tal and complete, of social order, as it 
has existed from the beginning of the 
world—the consummation probably of 
several successive revolutions—is fore- 
seen. The poor are no longer to en- 
duré the existence of the rich, wages 
are to be abolished as slavery, and all 
nations abandoning national enmities, 
are to have but one character and one 
common interest. Perfectly under- 
standing each other, they are again 
to build up a tower which is to reach 
to the sky. An infidel design this 
was at first, and the same it is now. 
Mean time troubles and convulsions 
in procinct and in seed, are seen and 
hailed with “indefatigable hope.” 
But the grand result is distant, “far 
distant beyond the most extended visi- 
ble horizon.” 

It would be idle to expose in detail 
the fanaticism, absurdity, and iniquity 
of this visi propi We should 
have hoped of M. de Chateaubriand 
that he would have been the foremost 
to lift up the warning voice, to set up 
a beacon to his contemporaries an 
to posterity, that the rocks and quick- 
sands before them might be seen, and 
avoided by every strenuous effort of 
virtue and of. courage ; but instead of 
this he cheers them on their desperate 
course. He tells them they are in 
the strong stream of fate that will 
carry them, whether they will or not, 
they know not whither, and that they 
need not care, but only hope mightily, 
and entertain themselves with visions 
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of glory, whilst all is going to wreck 
about them. Let us now see what 
M. de La Mennais says. 


« In certain former epochs,” he begins, 
“acommon opinion, growing gradually, 
and at last spreading universally, has pre- 
vailod, reither the origin nor the progress 
of which could be distinctly traced. An 
instinct of an indispensable reformation, 
of a change in preparation, of a develop- 
ment, of a revolution, has manifested 
itself in such seasons in a thousand ways; 
eo that every one has been in a state of 
expectation, and when the sun rose it has 
been a question whether he would give his 
light to the same state of things in the 
evening he had risen on in the morning. 
Such a feeling as this is the especial warn. 
ing which God gives to those to whom he 
has confided the government either of 
things divine or of things human, and all 
the evils which desolate the world, all the 
disorders which mark periods of transi- 
tion, are caused principally by the obsti- 
nate resistance opposed to the law of 
progrees which should govern the human 
race. 

s“ Now at this actual time we are livin 
in one of those epochs in which all things 
tend to renovation, and are passing from 
qne state to another. Of this no one'can 
entertain a doubt. Never did there exist 
so lively a iea so universal a 
conviction of a coming change as at pre- 
sent. Some fear, and others ho ac- 
cording as they look forward or look back- 
ward, and see life or death. But I repeat 
it, all believe in a radical alteration of the 
world, in a total revolution which is ready 
to break forth. This then will be accom- 
plished. It is vain to attempt to arrest 
the flight of destiny, to romount the stream 
of time, or to build with stability on the 
chaos of actual society. This is impossi- 
ble. There is in the womb of events a 
sovereign, fatal, irrevocable necessity su- 

ior to all opposing power. What are 

oso petty arms stretched out to drive 
back the human race, and what can they 
do? An irresistible force urges the peo- 
ple onwards. However they may be op- 
posed, they will advance as they should ad- 
vance. None can stop them in their course 
on the high-road of centuries, for this is 
the career, in which, from one generation 
to another, man, in continual progress, 
prepares himself for eternity.” 


Alluding then to the restraints which 
men find in religion, M. de La Mennais 
thus expresses himself :— 


‘There is then a struggle, a terrible. 
struggle. Man flies from God, if I may 
venture so to speak, that he may not cease 
to be man. He turns away from the road 


which leads to the temple, when the door 
through which human nature would force 
him to enter, is shut against him—(N. B. 
This door is revolution). He will over- 
throw the temple itself if there be no other 
means of cutting out his passage, for be 
must advance even over ruins; and there 
is nothing sacred enough to be spared im 
these moments of enthusiasm, of ineffable 
possession, in which a mysterious voice 
from tho depths of futurity calls to him to 

ress on. The more sacred the obetacle 

o encounters is, the more enraged and in- 
dignant he becomes. He turns with fury 
upon every hinderance. Its sacredness 
only increases his exasperation from the 
contrasts in which it stands to the Divine 
power within him, by which he feels him- 
self impelled and ruled, &c.” 


Whilst translating the above pas- 
sage, we have heard of another at- 
tempt made on the life of the King of 
the French. A crime like this ap- 
pears to us indeed only the natural 
consequences of such sentiments as we 
have just transcribed, and which Mon- 
sieur de la Mennais and a whole host of 


g popular authors are in the habit of scat- 


tering, as it were, from a tripod of 
inspiration among the French multi- 
tude. No one can read the extracts, 
short as they are, which we have 
given from the volume before us, of 
one of the most eloquent writers of 
France, without perceiving that their 
direct aim is to rouse up into fury all 
the troubled mind of the nation. The 
passionate restlessness of the worst 
part of society is every where repre- 
sented as a divine impulse towards a 
t social regeneration. It is no 
matter of wonder, therefore, that des- 
— men should lay hold of this 
octrine as exactly suiting their con- 
dition, and as imparting to such a 
crime as the assassination of a Kin 
a kind of sinister glory, which th 
misery and their overheated intellects 
strongly tempt them to appropriate to 
themselves. Such an act is consider- 
ed by the fanatic theorists, whose 
works incite to its commission as 
nothing more than a flash of lightning 
from the thunder-cloud. It only con- 
firms them in their views and hopes of 
eppronching revolutions, and far from 
checking their speculations, is regard- 
ed as a direct corroboration of their 
truth, and encourages them to recom. 
mence their declamations with in. 
creasing confidence and animation. 
We believe we have now given our 
readers specimens enough of Mom. 
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ssicur dela Mennais’s volume, and we 
mena i — we could furnish 
passages from numerous mo- 

works of great popularity, which 

are issuing daily from the French 
press. Indeed the extreme exultation 
of mind which prevails in France can- 
stitutes the principal and perhaps the 
sole danger to which that country is 
exposed. Happily we know little of 
this kind of intellectual fever, and 
therefore may find it difficult, at the 
first glance, to appreciate the full ex- 
tent of its dangerousness. With us, 
for instance, every political agitation 
has some distinct cause, some definite 
object of a positive practical nature by 
which it is for the time bounded ; and 
we confess we think there is compara- 
tively little to be feared, whilst the 


pomoni of the pope are roused onl 

y subjects closely connected wit 

their material interests. The appeals 
which are constantly making, in such 
cases, to practice and experience, 
soon temper an exaggerated violence, 
and produce an inevituble sobering 
reaction ; and even in the very tem- 
pest of excitement thus occasione 
there exists a species of moderation, 
inasmuch as the end in view is spe- 
cific and limited. But in France the 
disquietude and ferment of the pub- 
fic mind is not created by any pre- 
cise cause, but arises es —— 
mg vague sentiment that things are 
not as they ought to be, not fa this 
or that particular, but generally and 
universally. Owing to some peculi- 
arity in the character of Frenchmen, 
they have ever had the habit of view- 
ing political matters in this wide man- 
ner. Even in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to this present day, all topics re- 
lating to the material welfare of the 
state, to the prosperity of separate 
classes of men, are handed over to the 
bureaux or committees, and beyond 
those petty circles attract no regard. 
An Englishman sojourning in France, 
or attentive to the proceedings of its 
representative assembly, is struck with 
astonishment to find that the great 
establishments, institutions, and inter- 
ests of the country, never strongly 
excite the popular attention. Any 
new laws or regulations to which these 
may be subjected, are discussed with 
co and indifference, and are sup- 
posed more nearly to concern the 
subaltern officers of the administra- 
tion, who have the chief direction of 
such mechanical affairs, than any one 
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else. But aş soon as some subject 
which includes the assertion of a first 
principle, or which opens a prospect 
of exteusive change, is started, then is 
there an animation, an eagerness, and 
a state of tip-toe — excited. 
which agitates the whole nation. No- 
thing can show more strikingly than 
this that the hearts and thoughts 
of — are at some distant 
oal. ey are not set upon any 
fhing positively existing. Owing to 
this loose roving state of their po- 
litical affections, their most precious 
liberties, actually had in possession, 
are, in the midst of violent conten- 
tions for the abstract doctrines of re- 
publican freedom, ravished from them 
or abridged. Thus the liberty of the 
press has been lately restrained, and 
the institution of the jury corrupted ; 
and we can tell our readers, that it 
is in contemplation, during the pre- 
sent session of the Chambers, to re- 
vive an old law of Napoleon’s, by 
which any individual may be banished 
either from Paris or the French terri- 
tory, on a mere suspicion that he en- 
litical principles 
or projects—and this tyrannic mea- 
sure will, we have no doubt, be car- 
ried, as others have been, almost with- 
out opposition. Why? Because the 
real substantial details which consti- 
tute civil liberty, are not, for their own 
sakes, loved in France. Theories and 
ulations occupy, in the minds ¢ 
nchmen, that place which the solid 
institutions and itive interests of 
the kingdom ought to fill. There is 
an exaltation of mental temperament 
which will not stoop to homely reali- 
ties, and of this M. de la Mennais, and 
the mystic school, afford the most pro- 
minent examples ; but in a diminished 
degree, it is common to almost all the 
liberal politicians of the French nae 
tion; and whilst such men are unen- 
gaged and uninterested in practical 
caine ; till such affairs are rendered 
lar, disnested from the bureaux 
of the central poveromeat and put 
into the hands of the peuple, there can 
be no safety or tranquillity in France. 
Whilst the intelligence of that coun- 
try ranges wide, as it does now, it can 
only be compared to lightning. It 
may coruscate awhile in the clouds, 
but its t attraction will be towards 
the social edifice, which—unless such 
conductors as we have hinted at be 
found—it will smite and amite again 
into a heap of ruins. 
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REASONING. 


We now proceed to consider the 
act of our Intellective Faculty, in the 
most distinguished and complex opera- 
tion which our mind performs, namely, 
in reasoning—a subject which may be 
viewed in much simplicity when re- 
lieved from that l of disquisition 
which has been heaped upon it. 

Reasoning may be considered as of 
two kinds, Demonstrative and Induct- 
ive, and we shall speak of both in 
order. 

Of Demonstrative Reasoning the 
most remarkable and most perfect 
example is that which is afforded by 
the science of mathematics. And it 
is in this science, therefore, that we 
mean to consider it. 

The distinguishing character of 
mathematical reasoning is its absolute 
certainty. This does not require to 
be insisted on. Every one who has 
the slightest acquaintance with the 
nature of mathematics is aware of this 
fact, and knows that every the least 
step in this kind of reasoning has a 
character that is wanting in the most 
overpowering and irresistible proba- 
bility in every other. In all other 
reasonings, all other proofs, however 
conclusive they ma however im- 

licitly we may believe and act upon 
them, still there is the ibility that 
we may be deceived. But in mathe- 
matical demonstration there is no such 
E We know that we reason 
aright. To question in the least de- 
gree the conclusion amounts to the 

ereliction of reason itself. Here 
then is, between the most convincing 
argument of any other kind and this, 
a wide and total separation. 

This distinctive character of mathe- 
matical demonstration rests on two 
Circumstances: the nature of the 
original grounds upon which the 
whole reasoning of the science pro- 
ceeds, or the subjects of inquiry ; and 
that of the successive steps of reason- 


ing. 

fn all other speculation the subject 
of reasoning is something that is inde- 
pendent of our intelligence, having 
absolute existence in nature ; and our 


reasoning, therefore, proceeds upon 
observation of the natural facts. 
Hence there is always in such in- 
quiry a ground of uncertainty, be- 
cause the knowledge on which we 
reason is itself uncertain. There is 
no way in which the human mind can 
absolutely assure itself, either that its 
observations are perfectly true, or 
that they have embraced the whole of 
the facts which may possibly affect 
the conclusion. The deduction is 
uncertain, therefore, because the 
grounds of reasoning are independent 
of the intellect which reasons. In 
mathematical science, on the contrary, 
the subjects of reasoning have no such 
independence. They exist not in 
nature. They subsist pain in the 
intelligence which is to explore their 
relations. For the mind itself creates 
in this instańce the subjects of its 
speculation ; and the grounds of rea- 
soning are therefore known entire, 
and with absolute certainty, to the in- 
tellect that is to reason upon them. 
They do not subsist in nature; for the 
first essential properties of these sub- 
jects are directly at variance with the 
primary essential properties of mate- 
rial being. The mathematical point 
is without parts, but the ultimate atom 
of nature is, in t to extension, 
still infinitely divisible. The line is 
without breadth, but the finest line 
traced in matter has breadth that is 
still infinitely divisible. The nearest 
approach to the perfect evenness of 
the right line, to the uniform curva- 
ture of the circle, must, we conceive, 
still vary from the exact delineation, 
in all material tines and curves, fram- 
ed, as they are, by the apposition of 
particles, which have figures of their 
own. Or, if such figures can, or do 
exist in nature, they are to our mind 
the same as if they did not, since we 
cannot ascertain their existence. For 
we can know them only by our senges, 
and we know well, that though the 
form should appear to be in most per- 
fect coincidence with the mathemati- 
cal description, there can nevertheless 
be no reliance on the testimony of our 
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senses in such a case, for that there 
may be deviations from perfect figure 
infinitely more minute than they are 
able to apprehend. The subjects of 
mathematical reasoning, then, to 
which it is essential that they should 
correspond in the most absolute truth 
to their mathematical description, 
either do not, and cannot subsist io 
material mixture ; or ifthey do, cannot, 
as 80 existing, be known to the mind ; 
and cannot, therefure, afford the 
nds of its reasoning. 

Where, then, have they their exist- 

ence? Inthe mind only, which, by 


assigning to them their essential pro- 
rules, gives them existence—or, as 
may truly said, creates them. 


The subjects, then, of all mathemati- 
cal reasonings are intellectual concep- 
tions merely ; and therefore are what 
they are conceived. It is of no con- 
sequence that these conceptions are 
not ible to be realised in matter. 
Intellect here frames its own subjects 
of thought, and is therefore at liberty 
to assign their properties, without re- 
gard to any laws, except those to 
which it is itself subjected ; and it can 
be no objection to the constitution 
which it ascribes to its subjects, that 
it is found to be in contradiction with 
the constitution of matter, so long as 
it is not self-contradictory. In this 
science, then, whatever its subjects are 
conceived by the mind, that they are 
—the point is without extension—the 
line is without breadth—the tangent 
touches the circle but in a rs point 
—the radii of the circle, declared to 
be equal, cannot vary by the differ- 
ence of one indivisable atom of matter. 

But if these subjects are, and can 
be nothing else than precisely what 
they are conceived by the mind, tbere 
are then two most important grounds 
of certainty obtained to all its subse- 

t proceedings—first that the rela- 
tions apprehended by the mind, as sub- 
sisting in these —— do subsist in 
the most perfect degree, absolutely 
and unexceptionably ;—the other— 
that the knowledge which the mind 

of the primitive constitution 
of the subjects of its reasoning is a 
perfect knowledge, without omission 
and without error. 

Such then are the grounds of cer- 
tainty in the subjects themselves of 
mathematical inquiry. 

All that is futher necessary is, that 
the steps of reasoning which it pur- 
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sues should be as free from the possible 
intermixture of error as its original: 
unds. And we may now therefore 
nquire, in what manner the same cer- 
tainty is obtained in the steps of ma- 
thematical demonstration. It is re. 
marked by Mr. Locke, that, “in 
demonstrative knowledge, there must 
be in every step of reasoning in- 
tuitive certainty.” By intuition is 
meant the perception of truth by sim- 
ple inspection of the subject—as the 
truh of the proposition that things 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another is said to be perceived by 
intuition. It is discerned as soon as 
the subject is presented to the under- 
standing. Now it will be found, that 
all the steps employed in the course of 
mathematical demonstration have 
such intuitive certainty. For the proofs 
resorted to are either the axioms of 
the science, or its definitions. With 
respect to the axioms of mathematical 
science, they are precisely such truths 
as have just been described—they are 
propositions which, the moment they 
are presented to the mind, are dis- 
cerned to be necessarily true. They 
are self-evident truths, or truths of in- 
tuition. With respect to the defini- 
tions, these serve to describe the sub- 
jects of reasoning by their essential 
properties; and the occasion of refer- 
ring to them is simply this, that the 
reasoning is brought to a point when 
the next step of proof depends on that 
essential property assigned in the de- 
finition. The reference is merely an 
appeal to that original constitution of 
the subject, which was establish:.d by 
the mind as the basis of the science. 
Thus, whether the proof be by refer. 
ence to the axioms or to the definitions 
of the science, the certainty is perfect : 
since in one case, it rests on a self. 
evident or intuitive trutb;—in the 
other, on a fact given in the very con- 
stitution of the subject of reasoning. 
We may here remark, that the sub-' 
jects of mathematical reasoning exist- 
ing in thought merely, the truths as- 
certained respecting them cannot in 
their intellectual purity and rigorous 
exactness be transferred to any thing 
existing out of thought. Nevertheless, 
the deductions of this reasoning are 
applicable so far to material subjects, 
as these materials subjects approxi- 
mate to the truth of the intellectual 
conception. In their nearest approxi- 
mation they are indeed absolutely di- 








vided from that exact intellectual 
truth; but to the perception of our 
senscs they may approach so undistin- 
guishably near, that, as far as regards 

l our practical pur they may 
be conceived to coincide with it. Hence 
we are able to apply mathematical 
reagonings to the various material] sub- 
jects of scientific observation and of 
art; the difference, in that applica- 
tion, from the absolute truth, being 
such as either is not perceptible by us, 
or such as does not affect our use. 

The subjects then of all mathemati- 
cal inquiry are given in those simple 
primary relations which are proposed 
and .established in its outset. It then 
becomes the object of the science to 
educe by reasoning the other relations 
which ihe primary ones necessarily 
involve ; — from one discove- 
ry toanother, in endless combinations, 
carried on step by step from these few 
and simple elements. The labor of 
the most powerful minds, through a 
long succession of time, is unable to 
exhaust the relations involved in the 
constitution of the subject that was at 
first so simply determined. “I have 
no doubt,” says Dr. Reid, “that after 
all the investigations of mathemati- 
cians, of the simple figure of the cir- 
cle, it contains many properties, which 
are yol undiscovered.” So fruitful to 
intellect is every element of intellec- 
tual conception. The thought of a 
moment produces a subject for the 
study of ages. 

In mathematical reasoning, there- 
fore, what is attained is perfect cer- 
tainty ; the subject of reasoning being 
relations known absolutely to the 
mind, which has conceived them ; and 
the process of reasoning being always 
such a comparison of one subject with 
another, that the new relation result- 
ing is ived by in:uition ; the pur- 
pose being from those fixed and known 
relations to ascertain unknown rela- 
tions which they involve. And the 
whole may be thus summed up. The 
subjects of reasoning are known rela- 
tions—the steps of reasoning intuitions 
—the end other relations—the ground 
of certainty intuition of relations 
among subjects certainly known—to 
doubt its reasonings, the mind must 
either doubt its own intuitions, which 
have carried it on at every step—or it 
must doubt its understanding of its 
own conceptions, from which origin- 
ally it set out. 
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Let us now to Inductive Rea, 
soning. The object of inductive rea. 
soning is, to obtain knowledge of 
things having absolute and indepen- 
dent existence, their relations, and 
their laws of mutual action. The 
means are observation of the facts fall. 
ing under our notice, with j 

unded on those facts—these reason- 
ings in like manner consist of intu- 
itive perceptions of relations—the 
grounds of certainty are the confidence 
of the mind in its own intuitions, and 
the belief of constancy and unity in 
the order of nature. 

The process of the mind in such 
inductive reasoning will be best un- 
derstood by considering particular 
cases of knowledge thus acquired from 
the study of material nature. 

The first occasion to the great Har- 
vey, of conceiving the circulation of 
the blood, was the anatomical observ. 
ation of certain valves, that are plac- 
ed at intervals in those vessels, which 
are now known to carry the blood to. 
wards the heart, the veins. The 
structure and situation of these valves 
is such, that they will permit any fluid 
contained in these vessels to flow in 
one direction, and not in the other; 
that direction is towards the beart, 
He argued that the blood did flow 
along them in that direction. It fol- 
lowed that the other vessels, the arte- 
ries, in which no such valves were 
found, must serve to carry it from the 
heart over the body. This, then, was 
at first, an hypothesis, grounded on a 
single observation. Innumerable ob. 
servations, of various kinds, made dur- 
ing many years, all coinciding with, 
and explained by this opinion, and 
none contradicting it, enabled the il. 
lustrious discoverer to establish his 
theory with irresistible evidence. Here, 
then, was, in the first place, a fact ob- 
served—a hypothesis framed conso- 
nant to that fact—and numberless sub- 
sequent observations found coinciding 
with the hypothesis. The comparison 
of these observations with the h 
thesis, and the perception of their co- 
incidence, is what in this instance is to 
be understood by inductive reasoning. 

As an example of the same pro- 
cess, far more removed, as it might 
seem, from absolute observation, 
may be mentioned the discovery by 
Copernicus of the true orbits of the 

lanets. “When Copernicus,” says 
in, “considered the ‘form, 
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disposition, and motions of the planet- 
ary system, as they were in his time 
represented according to the scheme 
of Ptolemy, he found the whole void 
of order, symmetry, and proportion ; 
like a picture, as he expresses himeelf, 
made up of parts copied from different 
originals, which, not fitting each other, 
should rather represent a monster than 
a man. He therefore perused the 
writings of ancient philosophers, to 
gee whether any more rational account 
had ever been Epes of the motions 
of the heavens. The first hint to this 
effect that he gained was from Cicero, 
who, in his ‘ Academical Questions,’ 
acquainis us, that Nicetas, a Syracu- 
san, had taught that the earth turns 
round on its axis, which, to a specta- 
tor on the earth’s surface, makes the 
whole heavens appear daily to revolve. 
Afterwards, from Plutarch he found, 
that Philolaus had taught that the 
earth moved annually round the sun. 
He immediately perceived that, by 
allowing these two motions, all the 

rplexity, disorder, and confusion 
which had troubled him, in the celes- 
tial motions, vanished ; and that, in- 
stead of them, a simple regular dispo- 
sition of the whole, and a harmony of 
the motions appeared, worthy of the 
great Author of the world.” 

Now it is to be observed, that this 
theory of Copernicus was, in the first 
instance, a simple hypothesis. It ac- 
counted for the known appearances of 
the heavens ; but those known appear- 
ances did not require it. For, in the 

tem generally adopted at the time, 
that of Ptolemy, according to the na- 
tural suggestion as it may seem of hu- 
man imagination, and which placed 
the earth in the centre of the world, 
there was nothing inconsistent with 
the then ascertained facts of the pla- 
— notions. The choice was 
therefore between two hypotheses; 
nd the reason for the preference of 
t of eee was, not that it ex- 
plained what was left unexplained by 
the other, but that one made the struc- 
ture of our system perplexed and in- 
tricate, and the other reduced its mo- 
tions to simple and beautiful order. 
But when this hypothesis had by its 
beautiful simplicity recommended its 
probability, then was science excited 
to find observations concurring with 
this hypothesis ; and when numberless 
facts were ascertained which this hy- 
pothesis would explain and no other— 
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when other later theories resting on 
their own grounds were found to agree 
with it—it was then considered as in- 
ductively demonstrated ; yet all this 
weight of inductive evidence may be 
summed up in this, that each observa- 
tion, severally taken and put in ap 
sition, as Locke would say, with thi 
theory, is perceived to coincide with 
it, and none to contradict it. The evi- 
dence than of inductive reasoning is 
merely an aggregate of simple percep- 
tions of coincidence. 

It may thus be understood what is 
meant by inductive reasoning. Ap- 
pearances are first observed, which ts’ 
all the knowledge directly conveyed 
to us of any existence. These ap- 

nces are to be accounted for, and 
the hypothesis which explains them 
reduces them .into knowledge. But 
that hypothesis must, in the first in- 
stance, be matter of conjecture merely, 
and the comparison of various obser- 
vations with it, and the perception of 
their coincidence, is the inductive rea- 
soning which confirms it. 

So far what we have seen is the dis- 
covery by induction of absolute facts 
of physical nature, which are so situat- 
ed as to be out of the reach of our 
knowledge by direct observation, and 
this was the first point of discussion 
proposed. There is, howcver, another: 
mal result of the application of in- 

uctive reasoning to the observation 
of natural existence, tbat is, the dis- 
covery of the general laws by which 
nature is governed. But when philo- 
sophy speaks of the discovery of gene- 
ral laws, it is not to be understood ‘as 
if it presumed to ascertain the power 
which determines action, or the true 
connections in nature,’ which are not 
discernible by us—all that is meant 
by such discovery is the perception of 
harmonies in the system of being by 
the intellectual extension of the law of 
one appearance to many; or, as it is 
commonly expressed, by resolving 
articular into more general facts. 
us the knowledge of the true places 
of the bodies of our planetary system, 
and of the true orbits which the planets 
by their revolutions describe, are 
merely facts. When Newton showed 
that the course of those motions agreed 
with what must take place if they 
were determined by the same cause by 
which unsupported bodies fall, assign- 
ing gravitation as the principle which 
reg the descent of heavy 








and the motion of planets, he gave no 
explanation of the cause, for the cause 
in both instances is equally unknown ; 
he merely resalved the two unlike 
facts of tne fall of bodies, and the de- 
flexion of the planets’ course from a 
right line, into one common fact or 
law, namely, that the bodies of matter 
tend tow one another. This more 
general law might be said to Le a har- 
mony found in nature connecting the 
events which take place on the surface 
of our globe and the motions of the 
pany in one system. The mere 

iscovery of the same tendency of 
matter to matter, existing alike. here 
and in the mutual relations of those 
vast worlds, is itselfa wide embracing 
harmony ; but that effects so unlike in 
appearance fall under one law is a 


pr ghee of another kind, a harmon 
of simplicity in the design by whi 
the world is ordered. yen when 


within the limits of our own planet 
philosophy examines and analyses the 
various appearances and effects which 
fall under this common law of gravita- 
tion, ‘racing the operation of this one 
principle in the agency that has given 
to the earth its solidity, in the law 
appointed to the ocean alike to lift up 
its tides and to retain its waters in 
their bed, when it -finds that by the 
same power tbe vapors are carried up 
and sustained in the floating clouds, 
and that by this the upwar wth 
of all vegetation is determined, with 
erate ee effects in which the 
Operation of this one principle is mpre 
or less diagyised.in its appearances— 
when we see how many and various 
these results are, how much of the 
whole of the complex system of our 
knowledge and of.our world the 

eomprebend, we do not indeed obtain 
eny knowledge of causation, but we 
resalve a vast diversity of facts under 
that one common fact, whatever its 
cause may be, that matter tends to 
matter. But in merely thus reducing 
these diverse effects under a common 
law, we — et feel that we have 
greatly eniar, the comprehension 
of our own fateli — with 
respect to our knowledge of the uni- 
verse, we have uired insight into 
the harmony of design in its constitu- 
tion when we have seen one single 
principle employed, through so wide 
an extent of created existence, to pro- 
oee effects 0 various from one an- 

er. 
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In this resolution of various appear- 
ances into universal laws, it is impor- 
tant to observe what is and what is 
not effected. There is no discovery , 
of absolute causation, which is always 
hidden from our sight—what is ob- 
tained is the extended recognition of a 
single fact under a great diversity of 
appearances, viz. that matter tends 
towards matter. We had occasion to 
show in what manner a particular tact 
was ascertained, namely, by the pro- 
posal of a well conceived hypothesis, 
and then by inductive reasoning jus- 
tifying and confirming it. In the 
same manner, in the extension of a 
single fact through such variety of a 
rances, or its generalization, as it 
Is called, there is the same proceas 
pursued. First is the bold conjecture 
of philosophy that this is indeed the 
common law which prevails through 
all these appearances, and next in 
order is that inductive reasoning which 
confirms and establishes the hypothe- 
sis. But if we ask in what that induc- 
tive reasoning consists, it is found as 
before that it consists in nothing more 
than an aggregate of intellectual per- 
ceptions of coincidence. It consists in 
the collection of innumerable minute 
and partial facts—of appearances 
among ihe subjects—in the compari- 
son of them with the hypothesis, and 
the perception of their coincidence. 
The particular manner in which these 
innumerable confirming observations 
nol artis and ascertained does not 
need to be considered in the present 
inquiry. It is when they are ascer- 
tained that they become, with res 
to that hypothesis, the matter of in- 
ductive reagoning. - 

It needs only further to ‘be observ- 
ed, that every general law thus as- 
certained, mes a means of further 
discovery; because the philosopher 
expects other effects yet unexplained 
to fall under it, and strong in this dis- 
covery, he goes on to observe and to 
explore, that he may comprehend 
under the same knowledge what yet 
remains unknown. His process 4 
merely this—to observe individ 
facts, to generalize them, and then to 
advance again to the observation of 
further effects, to bring them under his 
known general law ;—but here too his 
induction is still the same, being never 
more than the comparison of one 
thing with another, the perception 
of their coincidence. 
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In all these reasonings, however, 
there is never more attained than pro- 
bability upon probability, infinitely 
accumulated. ere can be no de- 
monstration. The belief that is forced 
upon the mind is indeed irresistible. 
But the conviction yet remains, that 
under the weight of all this evidence 
there may yet eA serie be error. 
It is still remembered that “no hypo- 
thesis, how numerous soever the facts 
may be with which it tallies, can com- 
pletely exclude the possibility of ex- 
ceptions or limitations, hitherto undis- 
covered.” It is still considered, that 
our belief is grounded merely on the 
concurrence of numberlese appear- 
ances coinciding with one Hypothesis; 
but that the absolute truth of the Hy- 

esis, or the connection in nature 
which it subsists, is placed out of 
the reach of our discovery. 

Such then is the nature of inductive 
reasoning. We have taken the illus- 
trations which were necessary to ex- 
plain it, from the appearances, facts, 
and laws of the Physical world, be- 
cause these are more simply and easily 
stated, and are more generally and 
indisputably recognised. Bur. the pro- 
cess of inductive reasoning is the same 
with t to the mind: all reason- 
ing which is employed to establish its 
facts or its laws, from appearances 
collected by self-observation or obser- 
vation of others, being precisely the 
same—the aggregate result of many 
comparisons, and of intuitive percep- 
tions— upon some comparison made— 
of disagreement or coincidence. 

We have seen upon what grounds 
the belief of mathematical reasoning 
rests, namely, on the confidence of the 
mind in its perception of connections 
among its own thoughts. We may 
now consider upon what grounds its 
belief in the reasonings of induction is 
established. In all inductive inquiry, 
then, the pone of our reasoning is 
a belief of constancy in the appointed 
order, and of unity in the design of 
nature. Our belief of constancy in 
the appointed order of nature, that is 
to say, the determination of our mind 
to conceive, that whatever it discerns 
to take place, takes place by establish- 
ed and permanent laws, and will there- 
fore recur continually in like circum- 
stances, appears to be, as we observed 
in speaking formerly on the relation 
of cause and effect, one of those inhe- 
rent intellectual tendencies which are 
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originally impressed upon our minds 
m their constitution, and which are 
confirmed by the constant tenor of our 
experience. Upon the supposition of 
such a constancy, it is evident that all 
reliance upon our Khowledge must be 
founded, since, if these laws could 
vary, the whole structure of our 
knowledge would be immediately 
overthrown. Upon this belief, then, 
rests our assurance that what we have 
ascertained is invariably true. The 
other element of our reasoning, name- 
ly, our belief of unity in the design of 
nature, may require to be more fully 
considered. This is the foundation 
of our reasoning by analogy, when, 
observing like appearances, the mind 
is irresistibly impelled to ascribe them 
to like causes—an implanted tendenc 
which all experience confirms. It 
the ground of that expectation which 
carries us forward continually in p 
Josophic investigation, and which is 
the whole spirit of philosophy, the 
expectation of —— more and 
more facts under the laws already 
known, so as to ae continually 
the conception of the law itself, and 
to comprehend under the dominion 
of intellect more and more of the 
yet uncomprehended facts of the uni- 
verse. Lastly, it is the true ground 
of our belief in our reasoning at all, 
because the sole evidence to us of 
truth in our reasonings is their har- 
mony ; but this harmony is evidence 
of their truth, only because we pre- 
suppose unity In the design of created 
things, and the harmony we find in 
our own thoughis appears to us to 
betoken a correspondence between 
them, and that believed unity of de- 
sign in the constitution of the world. 
If it were possible for us to conceive 
diversity of purpose in the scheme of 
creation, we could never know that 
what we beheld in one part had any 
connection with what we had known 
in another; we could not find, even 
in the consistency of our reasonings, a 
proof of their truth. It might be a 
proof of error. 

Such then is the nature of inductive 
reasoning : a proceeding of the mind, 
not appertaining to science alone, but 
proper to the human intelligence from 
the beginning of its operations, accom- 
panying it in all its steps, instructing 
those whose knowledge of the worlds 
physical and mental with which we are 
conversant is rudest and most unform- 
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ed, and constituting the ground and 
basis of the structure of all the know- 
ledge which we can acquire through 
life. But it is most celebrated in 
science, because there only it had been 
long wantiog ;—the intellect, in its 
seli-confidence, lifting itself above the 
servitude of observation, and trusting 
by its own meditative powers, by its 
own self.contemplation, to divine the 
laws of the universe. A presumption 
which inight well blind it to the dis- 
covery of truth. From this false ima- 
gination of its own capacities, and this 
misdircction of its intellectual power, 
it was culled by the great teacher of 
the inductive philosophy, who consi- 
dering the ineffectual results of the 
speculations with which the mind had 
so long occupied itself in vain, and 
not believing that the cause of that un- 
successful labor could be in the in- 
sufficiency of the powers of the mind, 
perceived that it was to be found in the 
method of the inquiry which philo- 
sophy had pursued, and first directed 
them to the true course of investiga- 
tion, when he called them away from 
their self-deluding imaginations, by the 
first simple and sublime words of that 
work in which he laid down the true 
— which were to guide the 

uman mind in the investigation of 
truth.— Hamo nature minister et in- 
terpres tuntum facit et intelligit quan- 
tum de natures ordine re vel mente ob- 
servaverit, nec amplius scit aut po- 
test.” 

Two great results attend the know- 
ledge thus acquired; one the com- 
mand which man thus possesses over 
the means which nature lays before 
him for his use, —and which has been 
wonderfully exemplified in the disco- 
veries and inventions of art which have 
since been made, and are continually 
augmenting ; the other, the intelligent 
wonder with which we are carried to 
under-tand, according to the range of 
our limited observation, the wisdom in 
which the world is created—an under- 
standing in which we are especially 
rich beyond all the intellectual trea- 
sures of antiquity. 

Having thus considered both kinds 
of reasoning, demonstrative and induc- 
tive, let us in a few words sum up 
what has been said, by a comparison 
of the two with each other. 

_ We found in demonstrative reason- 
ing, exhibited in its purcst form, io 
mathematical science, a twofold ground 
of certainty ; the first in the subjects 
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of its reasonings, which bein — 
tions of the tind itself, aie perfec y 
known to it; the other in the process 
of its reasonings, in which at every step 
the proof is intuitive. Hence it follows 
that from a few elements, a vast struc- 
ture of science can be raised up by 
consecutive reasonings; because the 
science comprehends the whole of its 
data within itself; and combination 
may rise on combination without end 
—truth continuing throughout as cer- 
tain as that in which it began. It is 
therefore the most perfect example of 
the application of reasoning ; the whole 
connected chain of truths from the be- 
ginning to the utmost length, to which 
it can be carried, depenuing ot 
upon the power of reasoning. 
that is necessary, is that no step of 
reasoning be omitted. If it is, there 
the certainty stops; and what follows 
hangs on nothing. The chain is broken. 
In inductive, probable, or contingent 
reasoning, the subjects not being 
framed by the mind, the essential cou- 
ditions of their being are not known 
to it. Their existence, independent 
as it is of the reason that examines 
them, can be known to it at best im- 
rfectly and uncertainly ;— and so 
r only as the primary knowledge it- 
self is probably true, have the reason- 
ings of induction a probability of truth. 
Let it be remembered, however, that 
the reasonings of inductive science, as 
fas as reasoning is applied, must be 
us severely logical, as those of mathe- 
matical science. There is but one 
Logic. But because the primary and 
essential conditions of the subject are 
not known, not all certainly known at 
least, the reasoning can never proceed 
fur from the premises without great 
risk of error. Recourse must be had 
constantly to knowledge, and all con- 
clusions verified by various refercnce 
to known facts. No sevcrity of rea- 
soning can secure truth, without this 
continual return upon facts anu com- 
rison with nature; as on the cther 
and, the constant reference to facts 
will often rectify the omissions and 
the crrors of reasoning. From these 
different grounds of mathematical and 
inductive science, it may be observed 
as a consequence, that, in mathemati- 
cal reusoning, to demonstrate one sup- 
position to be false, demonstrates a 
— supposition to be true; be- 
cause the whole of the elements are 
comprehended in the case, as in that 
method of proof which is called the 
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reductio ad absurdum. But in rea- 
eoning on the subjects of nature (in- 
ductive or physical reasoning), there 
is no such proof. The demonstration 
of the falsehood of a supposition de- 


Hence, too, we may remark another 
characteristic difference between 
them, that in all mathematic reason- 
ings there are no degrees of evidence, 
Every proof is at once perfect certain- 


termines your rejection, and nothing ty. ere is no probability ; there is 
more; because there may be always only conviction. In inductive reason- 
other unsuggested hypotheses. If all ings on the other hand, are to be found 
the possible hypotheses could be degrees of probability, from the 
known, the rejection of all but one lowest presumption to the most irresis- 
would be cient to establish the tible belief. 

truth of that one, as in mathematics. 


To raz Auruor or “Tue Metaruysician,” m Messrs. Buacxwoon’s 
AZINE. 


Sm,—Without presuming even so much as a guess, to whom I deem it due 
to address this letter, under the designation expressed above ; and, being, by 
advance of years, and still more by chronic indisposition, cut off from general 
reading, including that of periodicals ; ns well as denied the practicability of 
correspondence, unless in very rare cases, I owe to an accidental meeting with 
a friend, in the street, the knowledge of your Philosophical Speculations in 
Messrs. Blackwood’s Magazine. 

With regard to these speculations, in the first place, here I desire to express 
to you my congratulation on the general tenor of philosophizing which you 
have therein put forth: in which praise, however, perhaps [ am only offering 
a tribute to my own self-love, since the coincidence’ of your views, with my 
own before the public, is equally extensive and striking. By this observation, 
I do not in the least doubt that the matter is a pure coinct ; and that we 
have, each, treated the subject from the suggestions of his own mind. But, 
certainly, such an extent of coinciJence ought naturally to lead to further con- 
sequences. And, if your life admits of following out the subject—(while mine 
must, in the course of na'ure, soon close)—it may be reserved for you to re- 
suscitate the defunct interest, in this country, in Metaphysical researches. 

And, now, I have to offer you my due acknowledgements for your honor- 
able assignment to me of the ——— which I first set up against the doc- 
trine “of Consciousness,” taught by the school of Reid: (Although, indeed, in 
that, I only justified, and enlarged upon, the sound doctrine of Locke) the 
denial of which was a badge of fallacy in the Reideian school. ,But while I 
confess I have always viewed my “ Essay on Consciousness” as a store-house 
of facts for the use of a philosophic mind, I have been fully sensible of its 
sity other respects, owing to the extraordinary circumstances in which I 
elaborated that my original sin in pneumatology. And, rida had no leisure 
to recast its style, I have suffered it to drift asa derelict. To it, however J 
owe the early approbation and friendship of Dr. Parr. And now owe, for your 
ingenuous quotation of it in your Metaphysics for August and October, the 
concurrence of which is gratifying to me in my decline. . 

But I am brought now, to express my wonder that, in thus doing justice to 
my by-gone work, you do not appear to be aware of the existence of my sub- 
sequent and legitimate writings. For it is in these that you may find a tenor of 

lation, in a certain extent remarkably coincident with your own. From 
this, of course, is to be expected my views of the CATEGORY or RELATION; 
including in that Category my theory of Visual Perception, which demon. 
strates Visible Oulline to be a phenomenon of mind, it being a line of mestin 
and contrast between two sensations of different colors. As I conceive th 
analysis of visible lines to be the Basis ofthe philosophy of the intercourse be- 
tween the mind and external objects, I would earnestly commend it to your con- 
sideration. And, as I must suppose that you have not seen the work, I have 
forwarded to Messrs. Blackwood a bound copy of it ; which I beg you will ac- 
t, as addressed to you in the fly leaf. 
ou may find a very effective critique on this volume (“ First Lines of the 
VOl.» XLI, B 
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Human Mind”) in the Monthly Review for October 1882, the writer of which 
have never been able to discover; and another in the late “ New Edinburgh 
view.” 

I have only to wish that your health and concurrence may lead you to pro- 
mulgate the scheme of “ Relatives and Relation.” And that you may also 
advocate the NON-PERCEPTION oF external bodies; or, in other words the non- 
existence of MATTER—a@ truth which is certainly DEDUCIBLE FROM YOUR OWN 
VIEWS OF coLoR; and from that of Locke and Newton; although it never 
led them to the rationale of visible lines, which rationale demonstrates that we 
never perceive any lines, or figures, but in the modifications of our own sensa- 
tions. By the general recognition of this last, I conceive, can a rational phy- 
siology of mind, and a rational logic of relation be alone effected ; that is to 
say, taking visible lines for one great species of Relation, in its being a line of 
partition between some two corelated colors. 

It would be equally indelicate, and contrary to my habitual disposition, to 
obtrude unnecessarily upon the train of your highly interesting speculations. 
And I by no means desire to provoke a correspondence, unless you may re- 
quire of me to explain any thing I have advanced. But, as your views are 
now upon the anvil, it may perhaps be interesting to you on account of your 
future fame, that I offer the following remarks. . 

Your speculations on the Sense of Sight are, in the main, an illustration and 
pro ea of Bishop Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision. But that beautiful 

epartment of science is no more that of vision than it is of necromancy. ` It 
is wholly a science of judgments. consequent upon acts of vision. Hence, when 
I fell upon a science of vision, I distinguished it by the title of Primary vision, 
and imputed to Berkeley’s department that of secondary vision. Now, 
Bishop Berkeley never knew, nor dreamed of Primary Vision; that is, he 
never conceived that visible lines are the meetings of our sensations of dif- 
ferent co-existent sensations of colors. He talks of a red and a blue line added 
together into one sum, or Jengthened line; he never discerning that the nar- 
rowest red, or blue, is nota line, but is only a narrow suriace. He never 
dreamed of a BREADTALESS visible line, which cannot possibly have color, 
since it is only a line of demarcation between any two sensations of color. 

Now, I have to observe it is Primary vision alone (though Touch does the 
same in a less exquisite way), that solves the great problem of the intercourse 
between the mind and the external world. The train of judgments, which I 
have called secondary vision, have no part in this problem. Secondary vision 
is, Berkeley and you assert—a Lancuace. But Primary’ vision is not a lan- 
guage. It speaks of nothing but itself. It proclaims only perceived lines, 
which mean nothing but themselves, and the surfaces of sensations of colors 
which these lines either enclo-e or divide. It isa science of its own kind : And 
stands apart from all those judgments that may arise from it. 

In fine, sir, if you shall re-embody your beautiful speculations in an appro- 
priate work, and thus consign them to posterity, that posterity will demand of 
your memory to know upon what ground you have virtually condemned Pri- 
mary Vision, by not at all adverting to it in your writings. It has been 
before the Public Sixteen years and more. And the Reviews which I have 
mentioned may satisfy you that Primary Vision can never die. If it had been 
brought into existence by a University Professor, it would, long ago, have 
been bruited over Europe. But its time must come; and, with it, the time of 
those who have oppressed it. 

Iam glad to find you assert the extstence of relations between things them- 
selves—a truth asserted by Barrow, as well as la rgely maintained in my own 
speculations. Dr. Brown, on the contrary (following Bishop Berkeley), makes 
relation to be nothing but creations of the mind. And it must be owned 
that the Aristotelian definition of relation—namely, “a way of comparing 
things” —is father to this enormous fallacy. If I live, I shall have to show 
that this doctrine results in the mosi dismal fruits in Ethics—fruits drawn from 
it by Dr. Brown himself, in a revolting extent. Asmy Analysis of Langua 
entitled Anti-Tooke, is a fruit and a test of my scheme of Relatives and Rela. 
tion, you may perhaps derive satisfaction from a perusal of the able analysis of 
the First Volume of that work, which forms nearly the whole of the Article 
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ee in the Cyciopzpia Eprvensis, the Second Volume being then not 
pu ; 

As I perceive that some person has addressed you under the signature of a 
“Spreiruatist,” I deem it proper to mention that I am not that person, nor 
have I a guess who it is. But Í must suppose it to be some one who has seen 
and agreed with my speculations. Because BERKELEY was no spiritualist, his 
“Ideas” being no more modifications of the mind, than rats, which inhabit a 
house, are ifications of that house. And no writer in Britain has advocat- 
ed the Spiritualism of Malebranche, or yet that of the Hindoos ; both which, 
however, differ essentially from that which I assert. I altogether affirm that 
a ÑPIBITUALIST is a CORPOREALIST ; 80 that you may surely prove your op- 
poser to be the latter if he be the former. 

I have now the honor to subscribe myself, with great consideration and 


Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Late address, Tarlogie Lodge, Chel i , 
te ress, ie elten at 
No. a2", Sloane Street, Chelsea. sd 
Lonpon, November 1st, 1€36. 


HERO AND LEANDER. 
FYROM THE GREEK OF MUSXUS. 
By F. T. Paice, HEREFORD. 


Ur, gentle muse, and sing the torch whose gleam 
Shone o’er the tenderest scenes of secret love ; 
And him who braved the midnight sea to win 
His mistress’ favor ; sing the warm embrace 

In darkness shrouded, ere the morn arose. 


I hear thee tell how fond Leander swam, 
And how the torch, the beacon torch, led on 
To nightly-wedded Hero’s bed of joy 
Sweet Venus’ love-inspired ambassador. 
That torch, that light of love ! which father Jove, 
Its nightly office over, should have placed 
Among the bright assembly of the stars, 
And called its blaze the lover’s beacon flame ; 
For erst on earth its brightness ministered 
To love's wild frenzy, when to the sleepless couch 
Of waiting love it led, ere yet the win 
With envious blast had darkened every beam. 
But come, sing thou with me their common fate, 
The torch extinguished and Leander dead. 


Opposite Sestos, fair Abydos stood, 
Two neighboring cities, both beside the sea. - 
But from Love’s bended bow a single dart 
United both ; for in the one a yout 
A smitten damsel in the other, burned. 
The — Leander, in Abydos dwelt, 
While Sestos’ wall encl fair Hero’s home. 
Of equal beauty both, both shone supreme 
In either city, beauty’s brightest star. 
Stranger, if e’er thou chance to pass that way, 
Seek out the tower where Hero used to stand | 
And hold the torch to guide Leander’s course: 
Visit, too, old Abydos’ sounding strait, 

waves still mourn Leander’s love and death. 








Hero and Leander. 


But to Abydos, to Leander’s home. 
How came the love of Hero? say my Muse— 
And how in turn was Hero’s heart enthralled ? 


Hero, fair daughter of a noble race, 

Was Venus’ virgin priest, and in a tow’r, 
Far from her parents, on the sea-coast dwelt ; 
Herself a second Venus, Beauty’s queen. 
Her chaste and prudent wisdom bade her keep 
Aloof — ap apm sa the fair * 
She joined no dance, partook no youthful sport, 
So dreaded she the ay of her ee 

Women with envious eye view beauty still) ; 

ut ever tending Aphrodite’s shrine, 
Oft at his mother’s altar would she pour 
A prayer to Love, whose glowing darts she feared ; 
Yet ’scaped she not the fiery shaft of Love. 


In course the public festival came round 
Which they of annually hold 
To fair Adonis and the Cyprian queen— 
And all the le crowded to the feast. 
Then from the far-off islands of the sea, 
Some from Hemonia came, from Cyprus some ; 
In all the cities of Cythera staid, 
Nor female form ; nor one to thread the dance 
Upon the balmy nay le of Lebanon ; 
Nor tarried any in the neighboring lands ; 
In Phyrgia none—in fair Abydos none— 
And there was all the band of joyous youths, 
Whose eyes in rapture banquet on the fair, 
And who at every feast in crowds are seen, 
Not half so much in honor of the god, 
As of the lovely forms that cluster there. 


When as the virgin Hero paced the fane, 
Such lustrous beams her brow of beauty flashed, 
As at her rising sheds the pale-eyed Moon. 
Her snowy cheeks, with sweetest blushes tinged, 
Bloomed, as at dawn the double-tinted rose ; 
Her limbs a very bed of roses seemed, 
So deep with blushes were they crimsoned o’er = 
And, as she walked, her snowy ent swept 
The scattered rose her step had barely crushed, 
While from each limb a thousand graces flowed. 
’T was said of old the graces were but Three; 
But O? ’tis false ; for see, in every glance 
Of Hero’s laughing eye, a thousand smile. 
Venus in sooth a fitting pricst had found, 
Who all created beauty so excelled, 
That she herself a second Venus seemed. 
In every heart she dwelt, and not a youth 
E’er looked upon her but his inmost soul 
Craved above all desire young Hero’s love. 
Where'er she walked throughout the spacious dome, 
Souls, eyes, and hearts attended on her step; 
And thus some wondering youth would fondly say :— 


“In Sparta’s loveliest city have I been, 
Where is the mart and concourse of the fair, 
Yet saw I never such a maid as this— 
So pore and yet so melting—surely now 
To Venus’ worship some young Grace hath come! 
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Mine eyes with gazing ache, but still my heart 
Insatiate craves to batten on her charms. 

O! welcome Death? ifto thy murky realm 
Through Hero’s couch of love the journey lay: 
I'd envy not your Heav’n, * gods above, 

Had I but Hero mistress of mine house— 

Yet if thy priestess may not share my heart, 
Kind Venus grant me only such a bride.” 


Thus some spake out, while some concealed their wounds, 
And longed in secret for the lovely maid. 
But thou, ill-fated youth, Leander, thou, 
When through thine eyes her beauty reached thy soul. 
With secret pangs consumedst not away— 
But, by the burning shaft struck unawares, 
Thy soul, apart from Hero, craved not life. 
Her radiant eyes had fired the brand of love, 
And in thy bosom blazed the i eai flame. 
Yes, spotless woman’s beauty deeper strikes 
Than winged arrows force the heart of man— 
In by the eye: the mischief makes its way, 
And gliding dow ward settles in the breast. 
Thus wonder, boldness, trembling, shame, by turns 
Possessed him ; trembling seized his heart of hearts, 
And shame enchained him in her modest bonds. 
Then as her beauty fixed his wondering gaze, 
Impassioned orure hurried shame away ; 
And he, with alll the boldness love inspires, 
On tip-toe stole and stood beside the maid, 
And on her rolled askance those longing eyes 
Whose voiceless pleading won her soul to love. 
But she, when she perceived Leander’s flame, 
Laughed in her heart at her own beauty’s pride— 
Anon she vailed the lustre of her brow, 
And from her covert many a burning glance 
Told the soft secret of Leander’s eye, 
Ere yet she raised her veil how leapt his heart 
That she, the peerless, spurned him not away. 
While thus, eke dtp for the secret hour 
Leander waited, daylight calmly set, 
And high uprose the shadowy Star of Eve. 
Then stood he — et hase virgin’s side, 
When black-robed Darkness hovered in the air. 
And pressed her rosy fingers in his own, 
While from his bosom’s depth broke out a sigh. 
Hero, in silence, and as though in wrath, 
Pleased, yet offended, drew away her hand— 
But he perceived the maid irresolute, 
And by her dainty robe, with hand of strength, 
Half led, half forced her onward, till they reached 
The secret shadows of the inmost fane. 
With slow and faltering step young Hero went 
As one unwilling, and with girlish threats 
Leander’s bearing thus did she upbraid :— 
“ Begone, begone, Sir Stranger, art thou mad ! 
What! force a virgin t—fie, release my robe— 
Brave not the mighty vengeance of our house— 
"Tis ill to tamper thus with Venus’ priest— 
A thousand guard my virgin couch.” 


€. Thus did she threaten—but Leander felt 
In all the fy of her woman’s wrath 


Here and Leander. (Eob, 


The surest sign of yielding maidenhood— 
For when a oving Jouns young vir; ins rave, 
heir threats are Love’s moet certain harbingers). 
And all beside himself with frantic love 
He kissed her lily neck, and madly spake :— 


“ Thou seeond Venus? Pallas’ other self! 
(To earthly beauties I compare thee not, 

r Jove’s own daughters only are thy peers)— 
How blest thy sire! thy mother too, how blest ! 
How trebly blest the womb that gave thee birth. 
©! hear my vows, nor spurn my earnest love— 
By Venus’ priest should Venus’ work be done— 

en come enjoy her tender mysteries— 

For maids to Venus minister but ill, 

And Venus loves them not—ber dearest rites 
Are rapturous wedlock and the wreathed embrace. 
If then thou hallow Venus in thine heart, 

Spurn not the gentle soothing rites of love, 

But look with pity on thy suppliant here— 

Thy mate, if so it please thee, hunted down 
And given a prey to thee by Love himself. 

As Hermes erst to loval Omphale 

The bold Alcides brought, her willing slave, 

So Venus now has sent me here to thee— 

Then think how selfish Atalanta fared, 

Who shunned the ardor of Milanion’s love, 
Till angry Venus in her heart enthroned 

His image whom before that heart had spurned : 
And O! beware, beware of Venus’ wrath.” 


Thus did he win her orane shrinking heart, 
And rouse her passion by his words of love. 

But she, in silence, and as though ashamed, 

To hide her blushes fixed her gaze on earth, 

And with her foot kept patting o’er the ground, 
While oft around her shoulders would she draw 
Her tightened robe—all these, as lovers know, 

Are signs of soft persuasion ; for a maid 

When wooed, to winning silently consents. | 

And Love now struck his sweet and bitter barb 
Deep into Hero’s virgin heart, which burned — 

And raged with transport at Leander’s form. 

But while she fixed her eyes upon the ground, 

Mean while Leander fed his amorous sight, 

Nor wearied gazing on her tender neck. 

At length she raised her sweetly trembling voice, 
While tears of rapture gemmed her blushing cheak, 


“Pair Sir, thy words would rouse a heart of stone T- 
Whence came that soft seducing gift of thine ? 
Alas? who broen thee to my native land ? 

Vain, vain are all thy words, for how may’st thou, 
A wandering stranger, faithless, too, perhaps, 
Indulge thy ion for a maid like me? 

In holy w k never may we join— 

For never would my lordly sire consent— 

Nor wouldst thou dwell ati alien in my land, 
Couldst thou retain the secret of our love. 

For men love scandal, and the closest deed 

In secret done is twitted in the streets. 

But tell me now, I pray, no longer hide 
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Thy name from me ; declare thy country too. 
My name is Hero; in yon sea-girt tow’r, 

hose summit tops the clouds, one female slave 
The sole companion of my home, J dwell, 
Near Sestos city, on the wave-lashed shore, 
The sea my neighbor—such my will ! 
No maids of equal age, no cheerful youths 
E’er come to visit me; but night and morn 
The roaring wild sea thunders in mine ear.” 


— ceased, and ee in her mantle’s folds 
r rosy cheek, relapsing into. shame, 

And blamed her tongue that spake such kindly words. 
But by Love’s keenest dart Leander pi 
Was thinki g how to ight Love’s tender 

Now cra ve strikes deep into the heart, 

But heals himself the wounds himself hath made ; 
For where he reigns, his all-subduing power 

With cunning counsel fills the captive mind. 

So to Leander now he lent his ai 

Who thus at last with falt’ring accent spake : 


“Ah! tle maid, I’ll dare for love of thee 
The swelling storms, though waves of fire should boil, 
And bubbling check the pa of the sea— 
So I may gain thy bed, I dread nor wave, 
Nor angry ocean’s deepest thunder tone ; 
But nightly borne, thy salt-sea love to thee, 
Pll swim through all the streams of Hellespont ; 
For in Abydos’ neighboring town I dwell. 
Thou through the darkness, from thy tower’s height, 
Display a single torch, that I may be 
Thy boat of love; thy torch my leading star ; 
And gazing on it never will I heed 
Böotes setting, nor Orion rude, 
Nor in the north the Wain’s unmoisten’d track, 
So I may reach the haven of thy land. 
But, O sweet love ! beware the treacherous winds, 
Lest they the torch extinguish—and I die ; 
For on its tight depends my light of life. 
But if to learn my name be thy desire— 
I am Leander—fair hair’d Hero’s spouse.” 


Thus to indulge them in their secret love 
Did both consent, and that the torch’s light 
Should be the signal of their mighty bliss. 
Its guiding beams she undertook to show, 

he to brave the dangers of the deep— 

Then, having ’d a night of sleepless love, 
Torn from each other’s heart, they went their way— 
She to her tower, through morning’s twilight ; he, 
No signal beacon now to guide his way, 
To fair Abydos’ well-built city swam, 
Full oft would they, impatient for the bliss, 
The Pay is ald of their secret love, 
Bid darkness haste to spread the bridal couch. 
And now, when black-robed Night had come at last, 
Andevery mortal eye was bathed in sleep, = ` 
Leander kept his wakeful watch of love ; 
And on the loud resounding wave-worn shore 
Gazed for the shining signal of his joy, 
Expectant panting for the torch’s gleam 
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That told from far his secret couch was laid. 
Soon as she saw the sunless Roe of night 

Then Hero lit the torch—and as it blazed, 

Love’s flame was kindled in Leander’s heart, 
Which burned in concert with the burning torch. 
But as he stood beside the frantic sea, 

And heard the bounding billows’ rushing sound, 
Then trembled he at first—but soon took heart, 
And thus with thoughts of comfort soothed his soul : 
“ Dreadful is love—implacable the sea— 

Yet is the sea but water—while the fire, 

The fire of love consumes mine inmost beart. 
Take fire, my heart! fear not the watery surge— 
Hie to thy love—what! heedst thou the waves? 
Know’st not that Venus out of Ocean sprung, 
And rules the sea—and causes all my care?” 


Then from his lovely limbs he doff’d his garb, 
And, having tightly bound it on his head, 
Leap’d from the shore, and dash’d into the wave. 
Then steer’d he ever towards the light, himself 
The pilot, crew, and vessel self-impelled. 


Hero, mean while, upon her tower's height, 
When howling winds their blasts of terror blew, 
Oft with her robe would veil the flickering torch, 
Till onward toiling to the Sestian beach 
Leander came, and hied him to her tower. . 
aen to the n she — and ee aroung 

er panting bridegroom’s heart, too or speech ; 
And While APA im dripp’d the alise hops, 
She to the bridal-chamber led him on, 

And dried his form, and with the soft e 

Of roseate oil subdued the ocean smell : 

Then laid him panting on her downy couch, 

And wreathed around his bosom sweetly spake : 
“Sore hast thou toil’d my love—no toil so sore 
Hath ever loving bridegroom undergone— 

Sore hast thou toil’d, my love! but now the waves 
Enough have tose’d thee on their foamy breast— 
Come, rest thy labors on this heart of mine.” 


Thus did she speak ; but he untied her zone, 
And link’d in Venus’ blissful bonds they lay. 
Theirs was a wedding—but no pomp was T 
No nuptial hymns about their bed were sung— 
For them no bard kind Juno’s favor sought— 
Around their couch no bridal torches shone— 
No light foot twinkled in their wedding dance— 
No tender parents sung their lage song— 
But while dumb silence laid the nuptial bed, 
And closed its curtains, Gloom attired the bride. 
Far from the sound of hymeneal strains i 
Night ranged the bridal—nor did early Dawn 
Surprise t e bridegroom in his bed of ove; 
He’d to Abydos ta’en his watery bien 
Orne OAIR from his night of bliss 
With that dear nymph who baulk’d her parents’ care, 
A maid by day, by night a loving bride. 
And many a time and oft would implore 
The lingering day to hasten to his close. 
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So from all eyes their passion did they hide, 
And lonely revelled in their secret love. 
But ah! too swiftly fled their dream of life; 
Too soon, alas! their toil-won bliss decayed, 
For Winter now led on his icy train, 
And from their slumber roused the frightful storms, 
And sent his winds to drive the baseless 
And wet foundations of the watery 
Lashing the waves to madness; sailors now, 
Dreading the faithless wintry ocean, strove, 
To lay their shattered vessels up on shore. 
But to thy heart the storms no terror s 
Too brave Leander ! thee the ruthless torc 
Flashing the wonted signal of thy bliss, 
Made spurn the fury of the rampant sea. 
Ah! would to Heav’n, ill-fated Hero then, 
While raged the stormy tem had resolved 
From her Leander’s love to fast awhile, 
Nor light fur him the deadly nuptial star ! 
But love and fate constrained her—and she fired 
The brand of death—the torch of love no more. 


"Twas night--that bour when most the blust’ring winds, 
The winds in fury darting stormy blasts, . 
Rush down in masses on tho breaking sea ; 
That hour Leander, longing for bis bride, 
Rode on the bosom of the roaring main ; 
Wave rolled on wave—confusion ruled the deep— 
And air and ocean mingled—while the roar 
Of battling winds tumultuous filled the air. 
Zephyr with Eurus fought—the north wind drove 
His threat’ning blasts against th’ opposing south ; 
While loud the sea's resistless thunder boomed. 
Then on the pitiless surge Leander toiled— 
And many a pray'r to sea-born Venus poured, 
And many a pray’r to thee, great Ocean King ; 
Nor failed he then rude Boreas to implore 
By all the fondness of his Attic loye *— 
But all in vain! Love bowed the knee to Fate. 
Dashed to and fro upon the raving lide, 
His feet fell pow’rless—his o'er-labored hands 
Loet all their strength—and as the impetuous stream 
Gushed down his throat, he drank the briny draught. 
And now the deadliest blast of all rush'd by, ) 
And quench'd the faithless torch—then perish’d, too, 
In one dark death, Leander's life and love. 


But when he came not, she, with aching eyes, 
Kept watch, by worst forebodings inly racked— 
And morning came to her—but He came not. 
Then o’er the wide expanse she strain’d her gaze, 
In hope that when the torch’s light expired, 

He’d lost his course, and she might guide him now. 
But when beneath her, at her tower’s base, 

Dash’d on the rocks, she saw her lover’s corse, 

She rent her garments, tore her beauteous breast— 
Rush’d like a torrent headlong from the height, 
And on her lover’s clay-cold died. 


Thus perish ’d Hero with her stricken Spouse, 
In death’s extremest hour united still. 





* Orithyia, daughter of Erectheus, King of Athens, carried off by Boreas. a 
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Tue desert is around thee, : ` Let man exult in toiling 
The desert is above, To reach thy lordly crown ; 
An icy chain hath bound thee, He trembles at thy smiling, 
Thou never can remove ; And withers at thy frown. 
In vain wd throbbing temples strain, The Avalanche hath left thy side, 
It never be loosed again ! And where is he, and where his pride. 


It was the first of winters 
That bound thy tortured brow, 
In wreaths of icy splinters, 
And everlasting snow ; 
And summer never hath unwound 
The wreath his sterner brother bound. 


Beneath infernal rivers 
The fiend of Etna glows; 
Thy genius sits and shivers 
dst impervious snows, 
And prays that every icy blast 
That shakes his frame may be the last. 


How awful is thy fastness ! 

Thy citadel how wild! 
Within whose icy vastness 

Thy wint’ry arms are piled ; 
Enough again to shake the throne 
Of many a new Napoleon. 
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Creation’s meaner mountains 
May sink to vales again, 
And ecean’s refluent fountains 
Be poured upon the plain ; 
But earthquakes in their wildest shock 
Rend nota snow wreath from thy rock. 


It is not in the story 

Of man thy tale is shown ; 
Thou art creation’s glory, 

Its records are thy own ; 
The annals of thy awful birth 
Sleep in the archives of the earth. 


The bands thy base that rivet 

To earth shall ne’er decay ; 
If matter might outlive it, 

Thou shouldst not pass away ; 
Nought but the flames that whelms the 


spheres 
Can quench the full stream of thy rel- 
ling years. L. 





SONNETS. BY THE SKETCHER. 


ECHO. 

Ecuo, art thou no spiritual creature, bred 
Within these woods, hunting the rocky dell, 
Listener unseen, and yet responsive—Well ! 
And this Philosophy! arming the head 


To rob the heart, laying the 
On the heart’s threshol 


cy dead 


but to break the spell, 


And bid the poet forth to buy and sell, 


With vul 


scoff, to earn his daily bread. 


O, I would lay my knowledge at thy feet, 
Enchantress,—cast it where no thought might reach 
To fetch it back,—and wake from slumbers sweet 


On the 


n moss, to hear thy gentle speech, 


And follow thee, naon we may never meet, 


To thy clear fountain 


y the silver beech. 


FORTUNE. 


Why should I court thee, Fortune? Thou art blind, 
And very few the worthy that have found 


The treasures that thou scatterest on the pon 
Which they who grovel most most surely 


find; 


And some, the worst, leap boldly up behind, 


And seize thee, Fortune,e 
Purloin thy gifts, 


en while spinning round,-— 
and for a while abound, 


Whom, if they fall, thy wheel doth sorely grind ; 
And e’en thy smile is marked by bitter jokes 


inst 


r fallen merit, and 


e cries 


wounded wretches, caught between thy spokes,-— 
And fools, thy favorites, mock their agonies. 
On such false spinsters will I turn my heel, 
That love to break their suitors on the wheel, 
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LIVE. 
O there are of Life that lie 
Each like a bright oasis in the heart, 
The wilderness of years, standing apart 
From noted action, daily History, 
Unfelt, unseen, save by the inward eye, 
That with its sudden vision makes to start 
Him, wnose they are, e’en in the very mart 
Of men, that wonder at his ecstasy— 
We are of twofold spirits; and the one 
Loves, like the under current of the sea, 
Invisible a diverse course to run; 
The other, with necessity its plea, 
Commends us outwardly : ’tis thus they give 
A world in which we walk—a world in which we live. 


SYMPATHY. 
I had a grief—and learned from it to see 
How, in the fashioning of natural things, 
Lies mix’d, like Virtue, oft in hidden springs, 
A rich endowment of pure sympathy. 
Sleepless I rose, and sought the secresy 
Of a lone glen, to shun vain questionings, 
And mocks, perchance, that mirth or misery flings. 
“O shelter me,” quoth I, “thou gentle tree” 
—I slept and woke—the sweet bird and her mate 
Look’d down and sang to me—the boughs did borrow 
A pityirg air as they did undulate, 
For there is such community in sorrow, 
That birds, and beasts, and things inanimate, 
Do look on you, and sofily bid “Good morrow.” 


PITY. 
There are attractions and affinities 
In direct chain from God’s high Providence— 
And none more perfect than Benevolence— 
That with sure instinct to affliction flies, 
Whether on sea or land. Where Misery lies, 
There is this universal influence, 
That from without or from within supplies 
Patience to bear, or sweetest recompense. 
The greatest love e’er human bosom prov’d 
Is but a portion inconceivable 
Of that which first upon the water mov’d, 
Of that which made thro’ death retrievable 
Our forfeit life; that love—which yet we trust 
Shall draw us into God—to heaven from dust. 


HOME. 

The little bark upon wide waters lying, 

The great leviathians that therein take 

Pastime, and hurt it not—the birds that make 
Their nests in cavern’d cliffs and crags, eutflying 
Over the billowy surge, and wildly crying— 

The beasts that with their roar the forests shake, 
And keep the fiends of night all broad awake ; 
The worn winds among lonely istands dying, 
These are the poet’s visions as he looks 

Forth frem his curtain’d casement, when long nights 
Shut out the world, all save the moonlit broka; 
And valley twinkling with domestic lights, 

Then thanks he that here hus lot is cast 

In the soft bosom of a world so vast. 
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Tue fourth year of active warfare 
has dawned upon us, without even yet 
the “ Gazette’s pompous” call to arms, 
or signal of hostilities. Did the dis- 
tant thunder not roll in our ears— 
were lists of the dead and the dying 
of our kith and kindred, by thousands 
sacrificed in an ignoble strife on the 
oe shores of Biscay, not pa- 
raded before our eyes—did annual 
budgets not supplementarily record 
the waste of national treasure, as the 
despatches of Evans are dyed with 
that of blood—we might be tempted 
to believe in the existence of that 
state of blissful “peace,” which the 
absence of hostile aggression from 
without seemed to guarantev as our 
lot, about which the somnolent Glen- 
elg so poetically raves in his day- 

in the name of which Lord 
Palmerston concludes treatises of “ co- 
operating non-intervention,’ and ever 
and anon upon the altars of the deity 
offers up hecatombs of victims, Dutch, 
Portuguese, Christinos, Carlists, or 
Britons, as the cause may be.: For the 
accomplishment of peace, indeed, ne- 
ver did Minister yet toil, on his own 
showing, with ardor more intense or 
with means more directly opposed to 
the end—and yet the temple of Janus 
remains still with portals wide open. 
Is the modern janitor, perchance, two- 
faced like his ancient godship? Whilst 
with one front the Foreign Minister 
smiles heavenly harmony, do the bel- 
licose propensities of the former Se- 
cretary at War lurk under the reverse 
of the bifrons? So it would seem; for 
whilst the words of the noble Vis- 
count are all of concord and soft- 
sound, his action, if not his voice, has 
been all of war. Six years agone, 
the commencing era of his profes- 
sional career as a “juvenile Whig,” 
abroad the nation had not one cause 
for enmity, or one foe; whilst even 
now the dying strains of departing 
friendship—the last speech of Louis 
Philippe, the one only fricnd—are 
—— in his ears; and of quarrels 
@ plenteous harvest has ripened to his 
hands, the produce of seed of his own 
sowing, from the banks of the Neva 
to the Pillars of Hercules. For. the. 
readers of Maga the story is one of 


bygones already ; the northern seer, 
wrapt in the abstractions of second 
sight, read the book of fate, and to the 
pages of forecaating hi transferred 
the ominous chapters. The evidence 
of facts accomplished is little else than 
the repetition of those foretold, and 
needs only to be chronicled without 
comment or : 

Time has rolled on since the “ seces- 
sion” of Louis Philippe from copart- 
nership with the “hare-brained Pal- 
merston” was predicted from signs 
and tokens tht could not be mistaken. 
The rapid fulfilment had wellnigh 
outstripped the publicity of our prog- 
nosticntion. ho does not remember 
the fury, indecent as uncontrollable,of 
Downing Street, when the timely 
warning was borne out by the issue! 
when the King of the French “ warily 
resolved to retrace his course,” as we 
had shown that he would, and as proof 
beyond the reach of doubt, discharged 
disgracefully from his cabinet the 
very creature fed by his bounty, who 
for some base purpose of traffic in 
stocks, perhaps was, unknowing of 
and — — by a royal master, 
organizing armies an ing in 
pede the invasion of — ‘The 
rage and terror in Downing Street 
knew indeed no bounds, for pluce and 

elf trembled in the balance, and were 
involved in the hazard of the 
That portion of the ministerial 
which battens on official offal, and 
performs as bellows to the Foreign 
department, reflected with irate blasts 
the crazed humors of their patron. 
Louis Phillippe, the “faithful,” the 
“magnanimous” ally, became, from 
the moment of refusal to steep his 
diadem further in blood, a usurper, 
an ingrate, regaidless of oaths, and 
false Fa — Neg’ threats 
were darkly uttered against the peace 
of his eae and the safety of his 
throne. Nay, one, eager doubtless 
to put to shame the devotion leas: 
abject of its rival for ministerial fa- 
vor, and to establish a title to higher 
wages and more exclusive patronage 
did not scruple to affe¢t a semblance 
of the religion which, in cust 
slang, bad been daily designated im 
its columns as cant, by blasphemously 
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denouncing with mock-fervor the 
disasters of Constantine and the route 
of the French army, as the visitation 
scathing as deserved of Almighty 
vengeance upon the perfidy and per- 
Jury of the French monarch—even as, 
and in servile imitation of, its lord 
and master, who at the close of the 
last parliamentary session, with piety 
original and pathetic, if not edifying, 
dared to invoke the protection of an 
all-seeing Providence as the sole hope 
for himself and his men-at-arms in 
St. Sebastian. In defiance of all, in 
withering scorn of all this bombast 
and invective, Louis Philippe has 
persevered, has reiterated the fixity 
of his purpose. He has done more; 
not satisfied with consigning it to 
diplomatic notes, the first occasion 
has been seized for proclaiming it 
solemnly before the estates of his 
kingdom in session assembled—for 
ratifying and consecrating it in the 
face of the civilized world. And in 
what language does he abjure “ armed 
intervention” in the Peninsula? Each 
word is barbed with stinging satire— 
each sentence pointed with bitter de- 
rision, and with reprobation how 
pitiless and unsparing. upon the policy 
anti-national, anti-social, and therefore 
Palmerstonian. “J’espére que la 
monarchie constitutionelle triomphera 
des pois que la menacent. Mais j’ai 
voulu préserver mon pays de sacri 
dont on ne saurait prévoir l’étendue 
et des conséquences incalculables de 
toute intervention armée dans les af- 
faires intérieures de la Peninsula.” 
Here we see a mighty sovereign wish- 
Ing to “spare his kingdom from sa- 
crifices,”” because the extent of them 
cannot be foreseen, and declining an 
“armed intervention” in the affairs of 
another state, because the “conse- 
quences are incalculable ;” and the 
le he rules over are not faint- 
rted or impoverished, but rich to 
overflow, and gallant to excess— 
with an army of heroes 300,000 
strong, and an exchequer abounding 
in the year’s surplus over expenditure 
of one million and three quarters ster- 
ling, over and above taxes taken off to 
the extent of nearly £3,400,000 more. 
How magnificently does Downing 
contrast with the Tuileries! 
Here to “spare sacrifices” never 
enters into the account of Whig juve- 


nility, for it would seem that — 
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are born to them as naturally as the 
sparks fly upwards. We are indeed, 
in the manner of “honest Iago” 
Hume, “penny wise” in the moet 
thrifty sense of saving, by candle-ends 
and cheese-parings, some half the cost 
for printing his waste motions; that 
we are “pound foolish,” the account 
current of hundreds of thousands an- 
nually, and millions periodically, to 
the Palmerstonian debit is sufficient 
voucher for. And hence is it that 
whilst the farseeing Frenchman he- 
-sitates to plunge into the “conse- 
quences of intervention,” which even, 
in his practised apprehension, are de- 
clared to be “ incalculable,” no reflec- 
tion or enigma insolvable restrains 
the boiling action of the British Pha- 
bus. He, with all the “ faith undoubt- 
ing” of full-blown ignorance, seizes 
the reins and dashes into the realms of 
mist, there to become the sport of 
chance, and to be driven from piar 
to post even as the wind listeth. If re- 
luctance, even in the ‘money sense 
alone, were expressed in terms so ex- 
plicit and by contrast so insulting to- 
wards his dashing ally on this side 
the water, with what nobleness of feel. 
ing, in what a spirit of exalted 
patriotism, is the peroration of the 

ragraph gloriously wound up. “ La 

ance,” continues the monarch, 
“garde le sang de ses infuns pour sa 
propre cause, et lorsqu’elle est re- 
duite à la douloureuse nécessité de les 
appeler a le verser pour sa défense, ce 
n'est que sous notre glorieux drapeau 
que les soldats Français marchent au 
combat.”—(Immense applause in the 
Assembly.) Is there within the li- 
mits of this great empire one patriotic 
heart that does not respond to the full 
import of expressions so truly royal, 
so gracefully becoming the first magis- 
trate of a free people? Thesublimity 
of the sentiment corresponds with the 
beauty of the diction—the language 
is that not of one but of every na- 
tion—it exhibits the interests and 
sympathies of the man in subjection 
to the feelings of the panon and the 
forecasting sagacity of the statesman. 
This may not be comprehensible in- 
deed by that special class with whom 
place and patriotism are convertible 
verbiage—who have been in turn the 
lacqueys and offscasts of every party, 
by each hackneved or spit upon, as the 
caprice or expediency of the moment 
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prevailed; but the withering rebuke 
of the latent meaning will flash, na 
has flashed upon eyes gloating over it 
through official rheum, and passion im- 
tent as undiseembled, will swell and 
ume at the merciless exposure of na- 
tional betrayal and political imbecili- 
ty. If France has cause to exult in a 
overnment which glories in “ savin 
er from sacrifices, the extent of whic 
could not be foreseen,” England can 
have small reason to rejoice in a mi- 
nistry which embarks irreflectively on 


a lavish career of “ sacrifices,” the sum, 


and the term of which are abandoned 
to the solution of the doctrine of 
chances. If France, shrinking in- 
tuitively from “armed intervention in 
the affairs of the Peninsula,” from fear 
of the “consequences incalculable,” 
stamps with the seal of — 
the cautious abstinence of her rulers, 
og ane pune wildly in the strife, 
reckless of calculation, and careless of 
consequences—here warring by sea or 
land on the coasts of Biscay—there in 
the Tagus operating revolution, and 
madly arrayed against Constitution 
and people— will hardly applaud the 
hare-brained Quixotism of her leaders. 
If France triumphantly re-echoes the 
generous declaration of her chiefs, that 
“she reserves the blood of her sons 
for her own cause,” and that when 
necessary to “shed it in her own de- 
fence, it is only under her own glorious 
standards that French soldiers shall 
march to battle,” can England ap- 
laud in the men at the helm the same 
oftiness of purpose, the like nobleness 
of discrimination—a march equally 
measured, dignified, and rational ?— 
Even in the metropolis of the empire 
have not foreign ensigns been unfurl- 
ed, and “her sons,” by thousands, 
armed and banded underthem? Have 
they not, like mercenary lanznechts, 
been led to battle and slaughter, for a 
cause not that of their country, and 
sworn fealty to other than their own 
lawful monarch? Have they not 
battled without honor, and been 
foiled with disgrace by a handful of 
mountaineers, ill-disciplined, and 
worse accoutred? Have not these 
brave, but misguided and unfortunate 
Britons, entrapped under foreign co- 
lors, and subject therefore oe 
the rules of oer discipline, been 
mercilessly flogged in a foreign land, 
according to the English code, and 
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left to perish by wholesale of starva- 
tion and disease, from want of pay, 
rations, and quarters, oe to 
Spanish practice? Have not hun- 
dreds been condemned to hard labor 
and incarceration, by summary sen- 
tences of courts-martial, constituted 
according to British martial law, to 
whose jurisdiction they were not 
amenable? Have they not, or most 
of them, been consigned and trans- 

rted to Santander and other Spanish 

upgeons—to which, for fiith ond 
abomination, there is nothing com- 
parable on the face of the earth— 
where, if survivors there be, they still, 
for aught that is known, linger in 
irons, like the vilest of felops! Was 
the only crime of these deluded vic- 
tims that of demanding a release from 
duty, and restoration to their homes, 
upon the expiration of their term of 
service, according to the tenor of 
engagements formally drawn up, au- 
thenticated and signed by the con- 
tracting parties in England! Were 
these atrocities perpetrated under the 
sanction and by the orders of men 
still bearing his Majesty’s commission, 
subject therefore to the royal pleasure 
and the laws of the realm, although 
authorized by his Majesty’s advisers to 
admit the foreigner into a copartnery 
of allegiance, and do suit and service 
under her for value recived? And 
have his Majesty’s servants in high 

laces connived at these flagrant vio- 

tions of the rights—this felonious- 
torture of the persona—these crimp- 
ing, — rt: attacks upon the 
liberties of British citizens? Or have 
they remonstrated, in the indignant 
tones of national feeling and dignity 
outraged, and exacted signal repari 
tion for insults and injury accumulated 
upon their country and their fellow- 
subjects? We know not—we would 
fain hope against misgivings ; but the 
day of reckoning must come, when, if 
the quick sense of national honor be 
not utterly extinct, they will be ren- 
dered responsible in the Legislature, 
by one branch of which they may in- 
deed, under favor of Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell, be again redeemed, how- 
ever deeply dyed in ignominy, from 
the pains of purgatory, asso often they 
have before been, but not even that 
unscrupulous accomplice can smother 
the publication of evidence; or, if the 
connivance be not purged, and the 
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vindication of wrong proved to have 
been reall gh and decisive, stay 
the outbreak of popular resentment, or 
mitigate the rigorous award of public 
opinion. The time will arrive too, we 
trust, when face to face the miserable 
sufferers who may fortunately survive 
for a Spanish gaol delivery, shall meet 
their ruthless oppressors at the bar of 
impartial justice, lodge their ap 
against tyranny unexampled, and at 
the hands of a jury of their country- 
men demand and retribution. 
Until the advent of an administration 
enslaved by faction at home, abroad 
contemned, and aliens in national 
sympathies, the name and the charac- 
ter of a British citizen were ever in all 
lands a passport and safe-guard sacred 
and unquestioned. Now, “none so 
poor to do him reverence.” In Portu- 
gel he ventures forth by daylight on- 
y, content, as if “patience were the 
badge of all his tribe,” to abide con- 
tumely and insult, so he only escape 
open violence or cowardly assassina- 
tion. In Spain he is manacied as a 
malefactor, or thrust into the condemn- 
ed cell like a murderer. In Turkey 
he is bastinadoed on the whim of a 
functionary, and by way of salve for 
lacerated flesh, and wounded honor, 
and the insolence of complaint, im- 
prisoned afterwards. Invested every 
where, in his own despite, with the 
hatred or contempt inspired by his 
Government, whose repute in olden 
times had been his panoply of protec- 
tion, he is sneeringly kicked or vindic- 
tively prosecuted according to law, as 
the case may be, as proxy for the sins 
of his superiors at home. 

France and Frenchmen have under- 
stood national glory and national ob- 
jects in a higher and holier light. 
They hold aloof from broils in which, 
whatever the sympathies of opinion, 
the exclusive interests of France are 
in no wise implicated. And accord- 
ingly, French citizens are neither bas- 
tinadoed, nor outraged, nor placed in 
fetters. She has resigned in favor of 
Lord Palmerston all the renown of 
bucaneering on the high seas, of ar- 
raying the British uniform, the once 
far-famed red coats, under foreign 
colors, of degrading the immortal 
“blue jackets” by marching them 
under and subjecting them toa forei 
flag. Our valiant tars have fought, 
and conquered as they always must— 
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our countrymen have been enrolled as 
soldiers, have combated courageously, 
have been betrayed and abandoned to 
death by famine, pestilence, and in- 
carceration—under a foreign stand- 
ard. Lives have been risked, blood 
has been shed, not for the defence of 
their native land—not under their own 
“vlorious ensigns ”—not in behalf of 
a nation unanimously in arms against 
a powerful oppressor, but, for there is 
none more valid or colorable pretext, 
that the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
may earn his salary, and, by embroil- 
ing affairs, render himself indispensa- 
ble to the Whigs, by whom he is des- 
pen and perpetuate their reign by 
istracting attention from the official 
blunders and forced revolutionary 
tendencies for which they themselves 
are loathed and repudiated. In the 
midst of peace we have been at war 
for four long years—blood, British 
blood, has flowed in torrents, and yet 
Lord Glenelg, in one of those mo- 
ments, few and far between, of in- 
cipient wakefulness from the long 
winter of a torpid lethargy, raved to 
his friends at Inverness about the 
“ blessings of peace and the preserva- 
tion of peace ” by himself and his co- 
mates. His last long trance had 
doubtless been fruitful of the theme, 
and he shadowed forth to his hearers 
the beatific visions as sober realities. 
The star of Lord Palmerston, from 
a total ecli has, however, latterly 
become visible in the ascendant. The 
relief of Bilboa is doubtless equal in 
his eyes to the triumph of a session, 
and security for the receipt of one 
whole year's salary. The festivities 
of Broadlands have recommenced up- 
on the strength of it, and Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, who partakes of the hospi- 
tality, and is tolerated in turn by all 
his aristocratic colleagues, has experi- 
enced the benefit of the good cheer. 
It is a long lane that has never a turn- 
ing, and for our part we are disposed to 
congratulate the noble Viscount upon 
that long day which convicted culprits 
always pray for. He will profit by it 
doubtless to put his house in order, for 
whatever be the chances in the march 
of events for some of his more consist- 
ent but not more thorough-going col- 
leagues of the Radical school, upon 
him the fast color dye of oft-repeated 
apostacy is ineffaceable. Farther po- 
litical harlequinades, or compound of 
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politico-chemicals, can no more dis- 
charge it than the Ethiopian, by cast- 
ing his sable skin, hope to chan 
milk-white. The favorite tints of all 
are reflected in the ever-changing hues 
of the cameleon, but nobody can swear 
by them, and all distrust their perma- 
nency. The days of the Secretary at 
War flowed smoothly when his chief 
dealings lay with femmes soles, femmes 
couvertes and veuves désespérées only— 
his miseries commenced on his com- 
merce with men, war, and diplomacy 
—with Van Zuylen, Talleyrand, Poz- 
zo di Borgo, and Colonel Evans. 
Thrice happy will he account himself, 
ere many moons perchance, to escape 
into a glorious obscurity in the House 
of Lords, should the surcharged clouds 
of public wrath give such timely warn- 
ing of the coming thunder, as to per- 
mit the fulfilment of stipulation. In 
that grave body the mincing speech 
and tripping gait will hardly tell so 
effectively as in the Commons, where 
the aristocracy of blood im state, 
as witness the solemn littlenesses of 
Lord John Russell and the babyisms 
of Lord Morpeth. 

But the relief of Bilboa is not the 
pacification of Spain; it is not even 
the conquest of Biscay. The Carlists 
have scarcely lost an inch of ground ; 
their advanced posts still overlook and 
beleaguer the city, though its walls are 
no longer battered in breach by their 
cannon. The loss of a few hundred 
men—which, taking for granted the 
gasconading report of their adversa- 
ries, was the upshot of dam can 
exercise little influence of a decisive 
nature on the ultimate result of the 
contest. The loss of the Christinos 
was equally severe with that of the 
Carlists, and Espartero, after a victory, 
which he dared not follow up, over a 
foe, described as routed and flying on 
all sides in utter confusion, was still, 
weeks after, reposing within the de- 
fences of the town he had delivered, 
in sight of antagonists without, still 
eager for combat, and daring him to 
advance. Colonel Evans, lion-hearted 
as he is, but brainless of skill and re- 
source as he has shown himself, on his 
side lies, where he has lain for months, 
quietly ensconced under shelter of the 
battlements of the castle de la Mota, 
at the head of nearly 10,000 troops, 
who ought to be brave, because they 
are Britons, and for discipline un- 
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equalled, seeing they have been sur- 
passingly flogged. There he remains, 

earded and blockaded by 3000 raw 
mountaineers at Ernani. There, in 
Castilian indolence, he abides, with 
Fuentarabia in sight, as a daily lesson 
of humility—as the ungrateful me- 
menio of the disastrous day of his last 
foray, when at the head of 6000 va- 
lientes, and’ an awful battering train, 
he was disgracefully repulsed Fon its 
mud fort, garnished with two pieces 
of artillery, served by seventy resolute 
Guipuzcoanos. The Legion is heard 
of at Madrid too often, but only on 
the frequent apparition and by the 
clamorous importunities of the pay- 
master and commissary for duros and 
rations. In England no bulletins, 
breathing war and smoked with pow- 
der from the field of battle, are receiv- 
ed; but epistles arrive from musta- 
chioed gallants of the staff, redolent 
of the fragrance of a lady’s boudoir, 
and telling—immortal comrades of the 
groa Wellington, hide your drooping 
aurels—in tender strains of the Gut- 
puzcoanas tan graciositas, and bayles, 
e —— : ever m with 

older flight, of sopitas, o podridas, 
and fiestas, where Daniel O'Connell, 
the recreant hero of a hundred kicks, 
is toasted with thundering salvos. 
The stentorian invincibles of Bacchus 
and Venus were less lavish of their 
lungs, however prodigal of their heels, 
at the Fuentarabian races. The en- 
terprising chieftain, according to his 
own proclamation, will shortly be ex 
route for Westminster ; “ tired of war’s 
alarms,” he will abandon St. Sebas- 
tian, where fighting should have beea 
the order of the day, for St. Stephen’s, 
where talking is. At Pamplona, Sars- 
field, in like manner, with his Chris- 
tino masses, has dozed away the sum- 
mer ; but now that the season for ac- 
tion has passed unimproved, the note 
of preparation is sounded. The old 
General will be content to a 
while longer no doubt; the rich plaing 
of the Arga will be, as they have been, 
preferred to the rugged steeps of Na- 
varras, for the t is a bad mount- 
aineer, and the keen blast of Sierras 
little propitious to the indulgence of 
the siesta. Mean while, Ribeiro and 
Zavala, at Burgos or on the Ebro, are 
recruiting from their conflicts with and 
chase after Gomez, from which they 
reaped so little of renown, and he car- 
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ried off so vast a treasure. Instruc- 
tions to march, to attack, to conquer, 
to capture, Don Carlos, in his haunts 
and esses may be despatched in 
heaps from Madrid to all these com- 
manders, but the engine cannot per- 
form without steam, nor the animal 
machine without the sinews of war. 
“Instead of sending me,” exclaimed 
General Alaix, “two thousand contra- 
dictory orders, why does not the mi- 
hister forward my men two thousand 
irs of shoes ?” But Mendizabal can 
Tnish no funds until he has raised the 
price of stocks, and whilst he is ma- 
nosuvring on the stock exchanges of 
London and Paris, all manœuvres on 
the Ebro and the Bidassoa will be sus- 
pended. There is no danger of the 
Christinos seeking the lion in his lair, 
intruding on the retreat of Carlos at 
Durango or Onate, or looking for win- 
ter quarters amidst the wild steppes 
of Gui or the snow-crowned 
heights of Biscay. They will esteem 
themselves happy, should the statu quo 
rest untroubled till the spring by some 
sudden incursion of Cabrera or dar- 
inroad of — pales 
proportion as the position of t 
Christinos has been Swakened during 
the past year, has the sway of Don 
Carlos been extended, and his prospects 
improved. From the defensive he has 
been enabled to act offensively, and 
the assailant in the North, and 
the triumphant invader in the South. 
From the hills he has descended into 
the plains. His arms have swept vic- 
toriously through the Asturias, over 
the plains of the two Castiles, and the 
Tich and peopled provinces af Anda- 
lusia and Estramadura, The victory 
of J within thirty-six miles of 


Madrid, shook the new throne of La. 


Granja to its foundations—the Moorish 
castle of Cordova was taken by assault 
afler the city had joyously opened its 
portals—the army of Malaguenos in- 
cluding the band of assassins, feroci- 
ously distinguished as the compania 


—— surprised and slaughtered 
at Beena, expiated with their own 
gore the cowardly murders of Do- 


Radio and San Justo— Granada in- 
ion of by 

utionary troops 
and authorities fled from Seville in 
panic terror of a conqueror still fifty 
miles away—Cadiz prepared for siege, 
—the Sierra — was ascended, 
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and Almaden, valiantly defended by 
an Englishman, stormed in sight and 
within gunshot of Christino armies 
superior in numbers—the famous en- 
trenchments of San Roque were occu- 
pied, and the garrison saved from an 
nibilation only by the cannon of Gib- 
raltar—finally, the invincible Gomer, 
after detaching a division to scour 
and fix itself jn Aragon, after realizing 
the boast of Cæsar, veni, vidi, vici 
retraced his steps, surrounded by hos- 
tile forces, and ever repulsing them, 
repassing almost within view of the 
capital, and rejoining his sovereign in 
Biscay with an army stronger than 
when he left, and gorged with spoil 
and conquest. The march in advance, 
and return triumphant of this extra- 
ordinary chief, have been compared 
to the celebrated retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. There is this distinction, 
that the Greek had to contend with 
rude barbarians or effeminate satraps 
only, whilst the opponents of Gomez 
were soldiers regularly trained to war, 
and led by the ablest rals of 
Spain. From the far north to the ex- 
treme south, he overran nearly the 
whole of Spain, and in marches and 
counter-marches traversed between 
two and three thousand miles. Had 
Villareal, towards Burgos and the 
high road to the capital, emulated and 
seconded the enterprise of his gallant 
lieutenant at Jadraque and in Cordo- 
va, Don Carlos oto long ere now 
have autographed his decrees, Yo el 
et from San Ildefonso or the Escu- 
rial. Something was still accom- 
plished in the north; Biscay was all 
cleared of foes, save the metropolis— 
mince ber * — hold no z 
minion beyond, and were imprison 
within the walls of Pam banii 
Guipuzcoa Colonel Evans and his men- 
of-war were kept captive in St. Sebes- 
tian—Bilboa was besieged. i 
these achievements, a 
set-off to this tide of flowing success, 
all the Christinos have to array is the 
solitary relief of Bilboa. The balance 
of the year’s bes de todas cuentas 
exhibits therefore largely to the cre- 
dit of Don Carlos. e constant pro- 
gression of his cause hitherto, whether 
in war or in publie opinion, is unques» 
tionable. No one oo — tho 
t majority of the Spanish peo 

are: openly oF covertly ranged on his 
side, however the indolenceand apathy, 








which are the national characteristics 
of the centre and the south, may in- 
to active demonstration, and 
induce them to succumb to the empire 
of force. Whatever isolated advan- 
tages may have attended the operations 
of his antagonists, they are solely re- 
ferable, and publicly acknowledged 
80, to foreign energy—to the skill and 
impetuosity resistless of the British 
Marine. The Cortes and Christino 
exist by sufferance or support alone of 
France and Great Britain. Powerless 
for defence even, they rely for safety 
upon the “co-operation” of Lord 
Palmerston, and all their hopes of ulti- 
mate triumph are based upon the “in- 
tervention” of Louis Philippe. Their 
condition otherwise is one of helpless 
weakness and hopeless despondency— 
they are the shadows of power merely, 
and asshadows they would depart. 
The position of Christino, and of 
the more measured of the revolution- 
_ ary party, who yet retain an influence 
in affairs, would, in the event of suc- 
cess against Don Carlos, exchange 
only one description of peril for another 
more nearly touching them, and there- 
fore more terrible. The throne of La 
Granja is seated on a volcano, from 
which the fire and flame of party broil 
would too surely issue in the capital, 
should the Bizcaino craters be closed, 
and the threatening proximity of the 
mutual foe cease to restrain, by the 
well-understood obligations of com- 
mon safety. Secret and treasonable 
affiliations swarm in the chief cities, 
in the National Guards, and in every 
Pi of the arny ; in Madrid it- 
self the initiated scarcely affect con- 
cealment now, and are impatient of 
authority. Extraordinary powers, sus- 


nsion of the Constitution, and of in- i 


ividual liberty, have been conferred 
by the Cortes upon the Government, 
to imprison without form of trial, to 
banish without cause assigned, to es- 
tablish summary and military law for 
prompt execution of persons qualified 
as disaffected, a category large enough 
to include all who may chance to 
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suspected. The expedition of Gomez 
calmed these feuds of faction; the 
partial success of Espartero may re- 
new—the total overthrow of the Car- 
lists would inflame them to madness. 
In 1823, previous to the entrance of 
the French into the Peninsula, when 
the Constitution of 1812 was in full 
swing, and the reign of the Cortes un- 
disputed save by the inconsiderable 
guerillas of the regency of Seo d’Ur- 
gel, scattered over isolated points on 
the frontiers of Catalonia confining on 
France—even then, we say, when the 
sovereign power of the Cortes would 
seem to have existed, as it ought, in 
its full plentitude, anarchy ruled in all 
its horrors. Each day was signalized 
by a revolt, a revolution, conspiracies, 
massacres, and assassinations. 
day Martinez de la Rosa was minis- 
terial lord of the ascendant; the next, 
as we have seen it repeated of yester- 
day, cast off as too moderate, too 
couleur de rose, and replaced by Augus- 
tin Arguelles, who in turn made way 
for San Miguel, of diplomatic fame, 
and he to the rash, ignorant, and ultra- 
destructive, but still gallant and gene- 
rous —— One day we had Rie- 
go at the head of his y of 
Isla de Leon, with following tu- 
raultuous crowds, rebelliously parad- 
ing the streets, and denouncing ven- 
eance against the monarch in his pa- 
ace, or at the theatre roaring coup- 
letsof sanguinary rhymes to his beard, 
to the abominable chorus of Tragule 
perro (gulp it down, dog); the next a 
combat betwixt the guards royal* and 
guards national, which del the city 
with blood. 

One day the text was “down with 
the aired — — ious mob 
int y lite ammering 
ot this brains of the Canon Vinuesa ; 
the next, the cry of Mejia and his 
crew in the. gallery of the assembly 
and outside the doors was changed te 
“down with the Cortes,” from which 
the liberal representatives were too 
happy to escape with no greater dam- 
age than a storm of blows and volleys 


* On this occasion Cordova, so well known of late as General-in-Chief of the Chris. 


tino army of the North, was a lieutenant of the royal 
He was discovered after its termination under the beu of one of 


affray. 


ard, and as such PERDS 
tas 


at the palace, where he had concealed himself from the fury of the mob, basied in the 
assassination of such of his comrades as could not place themselves uncer the protec- 


tion,.and claim the clemeney of Morillo, 
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of execrations. The entrance of the 
Duke d’An at the head of a 
humerous French army, had the in- 
stant effect of reconciling all rivalries, 
and postponing all enmities between 
the — factions, late so rancorously 
implacable ant ing the guerra a 
cuchillo inst each other. In pre- 
sence of a crisis which menaced all, 
because all were compromised in 
greater or less degree, they frater. 
nised for the time, being as how may 
be witnessed, on the same spot and 


the same people. The truce 


is not the less hollow, however ; Cala- - 


trava can no more consort with Caba- 
llero than Mendez Vigo with either. 
Fortunate generals, too, will not be 
wanting to repeat the former example 
* — in ae pee at the 

of armies, rate from misery 
endured and want of pay, revenging 
their own wrongs or satisfying their 
own ambition. Whilst Mendizabal 
presides over the finances and disposes 
of the plunder, pretexts for rebellion 
ean never be wanting. The stock- 
jobbing charlatan has recently been 
raising the wind by surreptitious sales 
in the money market of bonds re- 
deemed by the sinking fund, and 
therefore cancelled. The di of 
national domains, after the fashion of 
Carvalho, in Portugal, is announced 
as effected at hundreds per cent above 
value, the amount, however, being 
liquidated in vales or obligations of 
no worth beyond the paper which re- 
presents them. His projects for 
negotiating bills on Havana can no 
longer avail, now that the constitution 
has invaded Cuba, and Santiago in 
the south has hoisted the standard of 
insurrection against Captain General 
Tacon A — north. ee Me 
camp o oe is supplied, if frugally, 
with regularity ; the able and inde- 
fatigable Ouvrard, like an exchequer 
ambulante, visits every exchange, 
and taxes every capitalist or state. 
One moment he is heard of in Lon- 
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don, and the next in Amsterdam ; at 
another in Vienna, and anon in Na- 
ples or Turin.* 

Such being the present posture of 
affairs, and such the p cts contin- 
gent on — of the actual govern- 
ment of Madrid, do they offer such 

tees as should satisfy states- 

men of the efficacy of intervention to 
the pacification of Spain? And are 
they such as to secure full compensa- 
tion to the country for the immense 
sacrifices to which it has submitted or 
would be called on to sanction! We 
say “intervention,” discarding that 
mock subtlety of distinction, by which 
fribbling sciolists would define a differ- 
ence betwixt “intervention” and “co- 
operation ;” a distinction which now 
imposes on no one, which Marshal 
Soult, with the honest frankness of a 
soldier, has recently stigmatized in the 
French House of Peers as “ disgrace- 
ful and dishonorable,” and which 
may be classed with the farcical ab- 
surdity of pildoras para encontrar 
s. The “intervention” of Lord 
merston has but aggravated the dis- 
ease for which he has so long adininis- 
tered it with the matchless effrontery 
of an empiric, as a nostrum infallible. 
The tness of Carlos has grown 
with the thunder of our ships of war, 
with the number and exploits of our 
marines, with the stripes and mortal- 
ity of the legion. Until the revolution 
of La Granja, and the proclamation 
of a Constitution which levelled both 
Crown and Peerage, even he depre- 
cated French “intervention” on a 
larger scale than his own. Subse- 
quent to that event, he became even 
more importunate for it to any extent, 
for revolutions are contagious, and 
the note of peerage reform was sound- 
ed nearer home. Influenced probably 
by the same fears, and eal aoe 
a versatility of principle and superfi- 
ciality of character similar, although 
set off by more brilliant endowments, 
M. Thiers, then premier of France, 


* Amongst other projects of this extraordinory man, he has lately prevailed with the 
Court of Turin to establish in the island of Sardinia free ports, or ports entrepôt, by 
which a large share of the Mediterranean trade will be attracted. We observe by the 
foreign papers, that the Sardinian consul at Constantinople has succeeded in obtaining 
the concession of some special privileges in favor of the Sardinian trade in the Otto. 
man dominions, part of the plan, doubtless, of M. Ouvrard. By letters. from Turin in 


our 
only at 25, the Carlist loan was at 37. 


ion, dated two months ago, we learn that whilst Cortes bonds rated there 
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impatient to distinguish his adminis- 
tration, and perhaps not less so to 
swell the hoards of sordid pelf, in bar- 
ter for which he has apostatized from 
all the former opinions of his life, and 
betrayed the ancient patrons of his 
abject fortunes—M. Thiers committed 
himself and almost compromised 
France to the policy of large and more 
direct intervention. But what were 
the terms imposed—under what con- 
ditions were the “consequences incal- 
culable” to be encountered! Hear 
them, ye Westminster Radicala—listen 
to them, ye men of the legion—blush 
for them, ye patriots of the old Eng- 
lish school! The British troops des- 
tined to form part of the “ interven- 
tion” army were to be placed under the 
orders of ch generals, as alone ca- 
pableof leading them to victory—they 
were to be prevailed on, and the plain 
inference is that it was settled, to ac- 
cepler un comma Francais, 
and the combined force of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, commandé par un 
GENERAL HABILE, dont nous aurions 
gu FAIRE CHOIX, aurait peul-éire, non 
pas fini les affaires d’ Espagne, car on 
n'a pas fini les affaires de la Belgique, 
méme avec DEUX INTERVENTIONS, mais 
les aurait acctlérées. This is not the 
language of a Carlist, or a Conserva- 
tive, or ’a Constitutional Whig, but of 
a pure Whig-Radical, until 1830 a 
furious Democrat, in France, and con- 
tains the pith of a bargain between 
him anda brother Whig-Radical atthe 
Foreign Office in England. The in- 
capacity of Colonel Evans is a matter 
notorious — atip on en — 
agreed u in countries; he 
was to be replaced by an able general 
—un A habile—nay, M. Thiers 
takes more than one occasion to re- 
peat the sneer that he was not a gene- 
yal If the date of the pro- 
clamation of the gallant member to 
his Westminster TE be oo 
pared with that (the beginning of Oc- 
tober, we think) of the period when 
his incapacity was thus, with won- 
drous accord, voted by M. Thiers and 
Lord Palmerston, we shall arrive at 
the secret of the reasons which led to 
his sudden preference of St. Stephens 
over St. Sebastian. This, however, is 
not all. M. Thiers was of opinion in 
1685 as in 1836 that a time for direct 
“intervention” presented itself, but 
the Cabinet, of which he was then a 
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member, having with him, 
he tendered his resignation. In order 


to conciliate and retain him, his col- 
lea imagined a compromise, or 
what he terms a “transaction ;” we 
give it in his own words. “ Ainsi on 
m’offrit la legion étrangère et la foe- 
mation de corps Français, et ensuite 
le commandement des forces navalss de 
la France et de |’Angleterre.” The 
naval forces of England, moreover, 
were to be placed under bis orders, 
and to be commanded by a French 
officer. Was Lord Minto, as well as 
Lord Palmerston, a party to this dis- 
ful transaction ? 

Happily the penetration of the mon- 
arch discovered, and his finnness 
disconcerted, the Ministerial intrigue 
by which the peace, no less than the 
intereste, of his subjects were to be 
staked—to be engulfed—in a ocon- 
test of which the event could no more 
be predicted than the duration calcu- 
lated. For it was not alone entrance 
into Spain and the annihilation of 40 
or 50,000 Carlists that was in question, 
but the occupation for a term of years 
indefinite to secure the stability of the 
existing government, and to crush the 
hydra-headed factions which encircle 
it most nearly, and wait only for times 
and circumstances — to over- 
throw it utterly. The foundations of 
the reign of anarchy and terror have 
already been too deeply laid to quake 
under any but the pressure of mate- 
rial force ; and the field is vast enough 
to require and absorb all the disposa- 
ble strength of the state—all the 3 or 
400,000 men which it keeps underarms. 
——— occupation of — had already 

six years, et conspiracy 
and commotion heave: and threaten 
under the soil of Italy. After “twe 
interventions,” the settlement is not 
yet accomplished—the retention of 
iers breathes conquest to which 
France is pledged in the interior, and 
their consolidation are now costing 
her dear. An intervention in i 
would complicate beyond all the diff- 
culties of her situation, with a dynasty 
scarcely fixed, and a disputed succes- 
sion in prospect. Should an Euro- 
pean war, through accidents not to be 
guarded against, oes could the 
genius of Louis Philippe surmount 
those multiplied dangers under which 
the master-mifd of Napoleon suo- 
cumbed? With his hundreds of thou- 
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sands of — embattled, perha 
on the Ebro, the Maneanaiea and the 
Guadalquivir, how would he garnish 
his frontiers towards the Rhine, and 
Luxembourg, and the Alps! How 
will he replenish the waste of Arab 
warfare, and retain his African acqui- 
sitions? Will England, for other ob- 
in alliance with him, buckle on 

r armor in his behalf, and cam- 

ign it against Austria, or Prussia, 
or ia, or all combined, on the 
Rhine and the Scheldt}? Nor is he 
bound, by any stipulation of the quad- 
ruple treaty, to an intervention more 
active or large than may square with 
the pradence of his policy and the bent 
of his inclination, as will be seen by 
the first article, which they define the 
most itive of his ooligations :— 
“Art. 1°. S. M. le Roi des Français 
s’engage a prendre dans la partie de 
ses Etats qui avoisine l’Espagne, les 
mesures les mieux calculées pour em- 

écher qu’aucune espéce de secours en 

ommes, armes ou munitions de guerre 
soient envoyes du territoire Français 
aux insurgés en e.” 

We cannot do better than close with 
the following resumé of facts, extract- 
ed from an unanswerable vindication 
of the measured policy in La Presse, 
an ably conducted Paris paper, sup- 

to be written under the inspira- 
tion of the Tuileries. 

The reign of Napoleon, as Emperor 
of the French, lasted nearly ten years, 
from the 18th of May, 1804, to the 3d 
of April, 1814. 


We annex the list of the Senatus- 
Consultus, or decrees for the levy of 
men, enacted during that period :— 


Men. 
lst. 24th ber, 1806, 80,000 
2d. 7th April, 1807, - - . 80,000 
3d and Oth. 2ist January, — 


10th September, 1808,- - 
&h and 7th. 18th April, 5th 

October, 1809, = P * = 
9th and 10th. 13th Decem- 

ber, 1810, - 
lith. 20th December, 1811, 120,000 
1h and 13th. 13th March, 


ist September 1812, - - 237,000 
l]4th and 19th. 16th January, 
8d April, 24th August, 9th 
October, 11th November, 
1813, - - - - - - - 1,040,000 
Total 2,033,000 
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exclusive ang Ltrs — de- 
partmental guar e 17, uip- 
ped horsemen, offered in lan, 
1813 ; the levies in mass, organised in 
1814, amounting to 143, men. 
The number of soldiers enrolled be- 
tween the 24th of September, 18065, 
at which — our army was alread 
formidable, and 1814, may be estl. 
mated at 3,000,000 men. In 1814, 
the effective force of our troops, em- 
ployed in active service, retreated or 

risoners of war, amounted to 802,600 
individuals. If we deduct that num- 
ber from the 3,000,000, we shall find 
that 2,197,400 men fell victims to war 
during those nine years, or 244,155 per 
anoum. 

On the 12th of July, 1814, a docu- 
ment was published, recapitulating the 
losses of war materiel sustained in 1812, 
1813, and 1814, and consisting of the 
following objects :— 


210 pieces of artillery of all sizes ; 
1,200,000 projectiles of all kinds ; 
eras — and other arms; 
artillery wagons ; 
70,000 horses ; — 
These objects are valued at 250,000- 
000 francs. 


This, however, is not all. Duri 
a space of 13 years, from 1801 to 181 
the increase of the national debt leaves, 
according to the official return, a de- 
ficit of 1,645,469,000 francs. 

Behold the consequences of ten 
years’ war, of which Waterloo was 
the finale. Three millions of soldiers, 
2,000,000,000 of debt, the eid 
manufactures and trade of France, 
sacrificed to a false point of honor, 
more military than national—has all 
that, we ask, rendered France more 
glorious and powerful ? 

Who will dare reply in the 
a in presence of the treaties of 

t 


Taught by a fatal experience, we 
must not suffer ourselves to be led 
astray by empty words. The honor 
of a nation rests in the oe it pos- 
sesses and exercises. e power of 
Governments now resides less in the 
force of their armies than in the orga- 
nization of their credit and the extent 
of their commerce. 

Let your finances be in good order, 
and pay small armies, and you will be 
more powerful than with a large stand- 
ing force and a budget exhibiting a 
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deficit; and, if you be powerful, you 
may be disdainful or severe, as your 
interests may command contempt or 
chastisement. 

The weak are always the most sus- 
ceptible, and this feeling constitutes 
nearly all the courage of those who 
want for strength. 

Well had it been for Great Britain 
to have been guided by views of equal 
forecast and moderation. We have, 
however, dared more adventurously, 
or as M. Thiers, in complimentary 
vein, expresses it, we have pursued a 
bolder policy, and accordingly the 
bitter fruits of rashness are returned 
upon us. Whilst France carefully 
enshrined herself within the recorded 
limits of a “moral” and a negative 
co-operation, as we have seen, the 
Foreign Secretary scorned the tram- 
mels of a well-kept path, which re- 
quired not the irrigation of human 
gore, and along whose sides no laurels 
were to be gathered. Nothing loth, 
and emboldened by impunity, he 
launched the vessel of state at once 
on the ocean of strife in the very se- 
cond article of the same treaty :— 
“Art. 2. 8. M. le Roi du royaume 
uni de la Grande Bretagne et d’Ir- 
lande s’engage à fournir à S. M.C. 
tous les secours d'armes et de muni- 
tions de guerre que 8. M. C. pourra 
réciamer, et en outre à Passisier avec 
des forces navales, si cela est néces- 
saire.” Thus, not only was the Trea. 
sury pledged without reserve, but the 
whole naval force of the empire plac- 
ed at the disposal, and embarked in 
the cause of a disputed succession in 
the Peninsula. And wherewith have 
we been recompensed for all the sacri- 
fices, untold and uncalculable, in time 
past, for the same land, though in a 
more holy cause? Has commerce 
been enriched and augmented by the 
abandonment of a —— code, 
and the admission of British products 
been tolerated, even upon the same 
fiscal footing Nae hii here fur 
those of Spain? the Cortes of 
1812, or those which swayed the des- 
tinies of Spain from 1820 to 1823; ad- 
vance one step in the career of econo- 
mical reforms reciprocally beneficially 
to trade? Or rather, were not all our 
proposals to that effect listened to with 
Tepugnance, and repulsed with mani- 
fest aversion? Let us not deceive 


ourselves ; the day that shall dawn on off 
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the adoption of a liberal and recipro- 
cal system, may witness also the dis- 
memberment, if not dissolution of the 
federal monarchy. Manufacturmg 
interests have grown into life and ex- 
tension—Catalonia, scarcely now held 
under a subjection nominal, and pow- 
erful enough to resist the Government 
when in its integrity, would hail a 
tariff for silks and eottons, and hard- 
ware and iron, as the signal for her 
secession, and the declaration of inde- 
pendence ; and soalso with other pro- 
vinces, where the same or other inte- 
rests would seem to be equally in- 
volved. In return, also, for speciah 
favor to her own productions in her 
ancient colonies, Spain must concede 
equal advan to the colonial pro- 
ducts of America, which, like a two- 
— policy, must cut us both ways. 
Whether Carlos or Christino succeed, 
to us, therefore, should have been, as 
it is abstractedly, further than sym 
thy of feeling, an affair of pure indif- 
ference. As it is, we have made 
the slaves of party, and become prin- 
cipals in a contest in which wo had no 
intelligible stake to contend for. The 
triumph of Carlos entails upon us an 
irreconcileable, because an injured 
enemy—the ascendency of Christino 
a powerless, a burdensome, and a 
dubious friend; for, after all, the 
policy of Spain will be in future, as it 

as been in times subordinate to 
that of France, and variable with her 
alliances. 

The insurrection of La Granja, and 
the proclamation of the democratic 
constitution’ of 1812, was, as we have 
seen, the signal for unlimited inter- 
vention in Spain, both with the French 
and English Ministers. So also, in 
Portugal, the like cause produced the 
same effects. The democratic party 
at Lisbon overthrew the charter of 
Dom Pedro, as their fellows at San 
Ildefonso that of the Estatuto Real, 
and raised the standard of the popular 
Cortes. British intervention was 
forthwith not openly declared, but 
insidiously acted upon. Lord Pal- 
merston hoisted the signal of the char- 
ter, and denounced perdition to the 
constitution. Marines were embarked 
at Woolwich, and ships of war with 
all speed manned and despatched from 
Portsmouth — they were anchored 
broadside to the Quay do Comcrgo, 
Lisbon—the people, constitution- 
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mad, saw the wide-mouthed cannon of 
seven or eight British ships of war 
French) ready to vomit fire 
and ball upon them, their children, 
their city—the price of forbearance 
being the reinauguration of the char- 
ter, and death to the constitution. 
Roused to fury by the insolent dicta- 
tion of strangers, they rushed to arms 
—straitway six hundred of our gal- 
lant marines were landed, and banded 
with bayonets fixed to reduce them to 
reason. Need we tell the inglorious 
issue of the disgraceful struggle! The 
marines were in mercy suffered to re- 
embark—the charter of Lord Palmer- 
ston, with a nation’s imprecations, was 
returned to him, and can now be heard 
of nowhere, but among the moth- 
eaten papers of the Foreign office. 
No Englishman can now Lisbon 
streets in safety ; and shall we wonder, 
after a display of arrogance so sense- 
less, and usurpation so frantic! The 
uny, frothy, and false apology of the 
retary is, that the fleet was there 
for the protection of British subjects. 
Where is the dotard to believe it? By 
hea were — Mae? 
i ey a or safeguard ? 
Lord Howard de Walden then we 
shall be furnished with evidence of 
crimes meditated by the Portuguese, 
and the names of the English mer- 
chants and others invoking his guar- 
dianship, and fying for shelter to the 
British admiral. But was nothin 
less than the thunder of seven men-of- 
war equal to the object? Was one 
ship per man, or—to speak within com- 
pass—twenty guns — head indispen- 
sable tomount guard over the residents? 
Even now the marines are occasionall 
landed, reviewed, and exercised wi 
the most insultin pani before : 
j exasperate pulation, as i 
Sap A ii the “ established race,” 
and remind them that the chains from 
which they have escaped are refor- 
ging and retempering to bind them 
yet. And what have we gained by 
the charter of Dom Pedro and the de- 
thronement of Dom Miguel? The 
commercial treaties by which almost 
a monopoly of the supply of Portugal 
was secured to our manufactures have 
been repealed without ceremony ; 
Bay more, whilst exportation of the 
wines of her own indigenous growth 
of all descriptions is permitted free to 
all other countries, by fiscal regula- 
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tions lately enacted, none but the 
highest priced are allowed to be ex- 
ported to Great Britain. The pur- 
chaser or consumer is not to be allow- 
ed the common privilege of choice. 
Need we be surprised that—insulted 
persovallyy and in their trade shackled 
and aggrieved—British merchants are 
closing their stores, and quitting a 
country so cheerless of promise? 
And yet Portugal was the most tried 
ally, the most ancient friend, in ad- 
versity as in prosperity, of England. 
Of what concern to us was the abso- 
lutism of Dom Miguel, the charter of 
Dom Pedro, or the democratic con- 
stitution of the Cortes? Let the 

le decide for themselves what 
suits them best, as it touches them 
nearest, and God speed them in their 
election! So far the tyranny was 
incalculably more for our interest as 
well for the peace and happiness of 
the Portuguse nation. 

If we glance across the Atlantic, 
the Palmerstonian policy has found 
an imitator in President Jackson—my 
Lord’s arms have been turned agai 
himself. The rich, fertile, and ex- 
tensive province of Texas is forcibly 
wrested from the dominion of our 
ally of Mexico ys horde of adven- 
turers and freebooters, organized, 
trained, and furnished with arms, am- 
munition, artillery and naval forces, 
in the very spirit of the quadruple 
treaty, in the cities and territories of 
the United States, and with the full 
knowledge and connivance, if not 
openly avowed approbation, of the 
President. It is no matter of private 
enlistment, or clandestine succor. 
War committees sit as publicly at 
New Orleans and elsewhere, and ad- 
vertise as unreservedly for men and 
supplies, as Colonel Evans and the 
Christino junto in London when em- 
powered by Lord Palmerston to levy 
men for his expedition off the Isle of 
Dogs. The general, and chief magis- 
trate of the Mexican state, taken pri- 
soner in battle, was forthwith loaded 
with irons, like the vilest felon, or a 
flogged victim of the Legion, and for 
more than twelve months had been 
languishing in prison, subject to every 
indignity which the malignity of his 
ferocious persecutors could devise. 
No remonstrance was made from 
Washington, nor, so far as we know, 
from Downing Street. No efforts of 
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General Jackson to punish the mis- 
creants for the piratical assault upon a 
friendly power. Yet, in a case simi- 
lar, he caused the unfortunate En- 
glishmen, Ambrister and Arbuthnot, 
to be shot, although one of them was 
acquitted by an American court-martial 
for taking part with the Seminoles, in 
a war legally proclaimed, and waged 
by them against the Americans. But 
how, indeed, can Lord Palmerston ye- 
sort to the language of remonstrante, 
or of what avail would it be? The 
hoary chief has but to refer him to the 
quadruple treaty, to the Pedroite ex- 
pedition, and the Legion of Evans, for 
a full and ample vindication of atroci- 
ties connived at, treachery convicted, 
and flagrant usurpation contemplated. 
The annexation of Texas is now the 
subject of deliberation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Such are the consequences — such 
the facts accomplished—of the policy 
Palmerstonian. We said in the com- 
mencement that they needed no com- 
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ment of glossary—little of either have 
we offered. The voice of reason may 
for a while be overpowered amid the 
conflicts of ions and parce un- 
clouded by the veil of sophistry—but 
the language of facts appeals to eve 
sense, and speaks to every understand. 
ing. The Jehu charioteer, will, as 
these pages see the light, be then in 
his place in Parliament to answer for 
himself—is it peace or is it war? The 
reckoning of national faith betrayed, 
of national loss inflicted, of national 
degradation completed, is a long and 
heavy score—the items various and 
multiplied — the sum total to be dis- 
charged or justified, of fearful account 
—and all within the statute of limita- 
tions. The insolvent will be there to 
explain the prodigal waste of a na- 
tion’s honor and reputation abroad— 
it may be doubted whether even a tri- 
bunal so little scrupulous will vote him 
a certificate of good conduct as a re- 
ceipt in full of all his doings. 


BLACKWOOD’S 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


No. CCLVII. MARCH, 1837. Vou. XLI. 
PERICLES AND ASPASIA. á 


Pertes and Aspasia! What 
names! We linger with loving itera- 
tion on the syllables that compose 
them. We know not how to silence a 
chord that vibrates with tones so ex- 
quisite. For six hundred years these 
names were as household words in 
every family,of tbe civilized: world. 

in, for eleven centuries, they ceas- 

to dwell even upon the lips of ge- 
nius, haunted by other memories, and 
conscious of a past that was not clas- 
sical. Again, for a space as long as that 
of their old predominance, they have 
sounded in the ears of cultivated men 
like some symphony of far-otf music, 
which has lost a portion of its loudness, 
but nothing of its sweetness. 

Pericles was first of the Athenians, 
most powerful in speaking and in acl- 
ing.* Of Pericles it could be said, 
although in a republic that he freely 
controlled the multitude—that he cared 
not to them by his words—und 
that he ventured, on the strength of his 
character, to brave their anger by con- 
tradicting their will.t Pericles could 
say of himself, Thucydides vouching 
for the fact, I am second to none in 
— and SrA eh a true 
policy—I am a lover of my couniry— 
I am above the reach of koldi Peri- 
cles—if it be permissible or possible 
to add 1o the image bodied forth by 
these strokes of an immortal pen—was 


at once the creator and ruiner of 
Athens, covering her, while he lived, 
with glory and with beauty, but be- 
queathing to her, at his death, the fatal 
inheritance of a broken constitution 
and a debased people. 

His thousan:! virtues and his one 
vice were alike necessary to make him 
foremost mone men of the third de- 
gree—the worshippers of Power. The 
second place is due to the worshippera 
of Fame. There is an order of souls 
above them both, but for those who 


are content with Happinces history 


inscribes no tablet. 

And Aspasia—what was shet She 
was meet to share with Pericles a 
throne founded upon intellect. She 
was the living muse of Eloquence. 
In body and in mind she was the very 
temple of all the Graces. 

To rejoice that suck subjects have 
fallen into such hands, is to feel every 
thing in favor of Mr. Landor's genius. 
It is to feel that, notwithstanding all 


“his fuults—and no man has more or 


more disgusting ones—he is qualified 
and entitled “to take his stand on the 
fragments of antiquity, and look about 
him.“ With an unparalleled pitch of 
insolent and half-insane contempt for 
his equals and his betters, there is 
gathered up within the garners of his 
mind a large and varied store of real 
learning. And the waters of bitter- 





* Thacyd. I. 139. 
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ness have not been able to drown all 
erous emotions in his bosom. And 
is empty, paltry, puerile abuse of 
priests and nie ade of a French 
regicide or an Irish agitator, ie never- 
theless combined with some sensibi- 
lity to intrinsic greatness in high 
places. Moreover, much quamMtness, 
affectation, and even bad grammar, 
while they disfi 
his writings, still leave him undoubted 
master of a profound and piercin 
eloquence. hough his intellectua 
rank, therefore, is probably far below 
his own estimate, and his originalit 
is by no means so remarkable as his 
idolators sup still, looking at the 
whole sum of his peculiar talents and 
acquirements, we pronounce confi- 
dently that if any modern hyperborean 
could hope for success in a 
o aa the style of — or a 
ati er to imagine that of Aspasia, 
ME anao Was (ii man. r 
is conviction was strong en 
to carry us into the first volume of 
his present work, even over such a 
threshold as the first of his two dedi- 
cations. Let our reader attempt to 
ess on wHom, amid the brilliant 
t rong of English peers, that dedica- 
tion bestowed the epithet illus- 
trious—of wHom it asserts that the 
aspect of the times demanded of him 
to become more than e man of rank 
er even of gentus—wHo it is that, 


Great Britain and Ireland, which our 8° 


rinces and — — —— 
never wis nor tly 
intended—let the most Qdipodean of 
our readers try to solve this magnifi- 
cent enigma, and we will stake twice 
the copyright of Mr. Landor’s whole 
productions that never—be he Con- 
servative or Revolutionist—never, in 
his brightest mood for divining, will 
he once hit upon kis Excellency the 
Earl f Mulgrave. What! a liveried 
menial of Mr. Daniel O’Copnell’s 
realize the Union! an acknowledged 
tecl—a beggars staff—a mere imple. 
ment in the hands of an unbadged 
mendicant, transcend the altitude of 
genius !—a bad actor, worse novelist, 
and worst politician, hailed #lustrious 
by yi Dase above the prore ofa link- 
boy ! bepraised and befiattered by one 
whose mind has held communion with 


re many passages of P 


ld effort P 
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the spirits of Sophocles and Plato! 
Well was it said by the all-wise— 


“The hearn’d ps 
Ducks to the gelden fool ;” 


and those who have been accustomed 
to compare republican profession with 
republiean practice, wih not: be sur- 
rised to find the pate in this instanee 
on the shoulders of Mr. Landor. 
Having gulped Mr. O’Connell’s 
Lord Lieutenant—a bitter pill, but 
what with two wry faces and three 
draughts of fair water, he is down at 


y last—having gul the author of 
cad 


Matilda, Yes o, and something 
else whose name is not forthcoming, 
we arrive at Mr. Landor’s plan as an- 
nounced in his advertisement, and the 
lan is better than the patron. 

Two things are very clear to us 
without spectacles. First, that the 
characters and events of Grecian 
story, with all their classic ae rer 
of outline, admit of being so filled up 
in the details as to become entirel 
suffused with a rich glow of romantic 
interest. We allow that there are 
some impediments in the way of this 
Sr — is one, ana is felt 
to one even practical pagans. 
It leads us into a labyrinth of associa- 
tions that are very prone to cross and 
check the flow of our sympathies. But 
Heathenism may be kept in the back- 
shy and its ugliest features may 

hid with flowers. The condition 
of women in ancient Greece, and the 
neral lack of chivalry (except indeed 
in the heroic age, wherein we 
nise something very like it,) constitute 
another obstacle. And yet love, love 
hailed “unconquerable” by h 
men in the Antigone, though com- 
monly too physical in his temperament 
and propensities, 

“ Did sometimes there his golden shafts 


, employ, 
Light there his lamp and wave his purple 
wings— 
Reign’d there and revell’d !” 


Melpomene forgot not altogether to 
strike upon that string. Witnees for 
us, shades of Heemon and his 

bride! Witness for us, sorrows of 
Pheedra, tender amid your guiltiness, 
and to Nature not untrue t judged 
the noble bard of Parisina when he 
transferred to his canvass some of the 
fine touches of Euripides. 
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u But feverꝰd in her sleep she seems, 
And red her chcek with troubled dreams, 
And mutters she in her unrest 
A name she dare not breathe by day, 
And elasps her lord unto the breast 
Which pants for ene away. 
2 * è * + 
But every now and then a tear, 
So large and slowly gather'd slid 
— = long dark fringe of that fair 
i 


It was a thing to see not hear! ' 
And these who saw, it did surprise, 
Seach drope could fall from human eyes. 
‘To speak she thought—the imperfect note 
Was chok’d within her swelling throat, 
Yet seemed in that low hollow groaa 
— she theaght to eperk, 
in she t t to spe 
Then burst her voice id ome long shriek, 
And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base v’erthrown. 
More like a thing that ne'er had life,— 
A monument of Azo’s wife,— 
Than her, that living guilty thing, 
Mhoes every passion was a sting, 
‘Which urged to guilt, but could not bear 
That guiit’s detection and despair.” 


Traits there are of the erotic pas- 
aion - and highly poetical traits too— 
which are common to all epochs, and 
can be made impressive in all skilful 
hands. Granting, therefore, that the 
difficulties here indicated may be con- 
quered or eluded, in other respects the 
manners and costume of classical an- 
tiguity are not more remote from those 
the present age than many other 
modes and aspects of social life, whose 
representation excites curiosity or im- 
parts pleasure. And as for striking 
adventures, wonderful vicissitudes, 
— — and a like ma- 
inery for playing on the suscep- 
tibility of Sa beai the Greek 
annals supply them as plentiful as 
blackberries. They are to be had 
for the gathering. Indulge us, kind 
Nature ‘—induige us with but a tithe 
of the plastic power you were pleased 
to lavish on your favorite Soorr, 
aad we will ise that Aristomenes 
the Messenian, or Themistocles of 
Athena, shall become the heroes of 
works as popalar as Kenilworth, or 
Nunhoe. 


Nevertheless, it is equally plain, in 
the second place, that, with very few 
exceptions, books of fiction, construct- 
ed, in modern times, upon a Greek 
classical basis, are unreadable at any 
premium. Either, like those most 
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respectable volumes, the Athenian 
Letters, on which the dust of our 
library has gathered an inch thick, 
they turn out to be history in a sad- 
colored domino; or, should, some- 
thing more diversified and entertain- 
ing be attempted, the h cloven 
hoof of useful knowledge is sure to 
protrude in ostentatious ugliness, from 
the too-slender drapery of its imagi- 
native dress. What “mortal mixture 
of earth’s mould” was ever tempered 
to such enduring stubbornness as to 
get through Barthélemy? Did the - 

v. Christopher Wordsworth per- 
form that feat for his reee A e 
doubt it; although in his own delight- 
ful volume on Athens and Attica— 
that little book which seems to us to 
testify that more than shreds of Por- 
son’s mantle still clothe some shoul- 
ders—that book which together with 
Thirlwall’s Greek History, and Chap- 
man’s Bucolics, and many of 
Walsh’s Aristophanes, has te to 
convince us, a haughty Œdechristian, 
that all the Trinity bull-dogs of late 

ears cannot possibly have travelled 
oF the pluck-coach from Oxford to 

ambrid e does speak of the 
Voyage du Jeune Anucharsis as an 
agreeable companion. The terms of 
the eulogium, you perceive, are am- 
biguovs. We often like a companion 
for the road, who will answer ques- 
Pa — ask them—but who 
no notion o ing a good story, 
and is on no account allowed to lead 
the conversation. 

Of the errors above adverted to, Mr. 
Landor has steered wide. “He who 
opens these Letters for a History of 

e Times, will be disappointed. Did 
he find it in a Montagu's or a Wal- 
pole’s ?”—“ It is easy to throw pieces 
of history into letters: many have 
done it: but there is no species of 
co ition so remote from verisimi- 
litude. Who can imagine to himself 
a couple of correspondents sitting 
down for such a purpose, and never 
turning their eyes toward any other 
object ?” in addition to this, 
we must say for him—we wonder he 
does not say it for himself—that bis 
unquestionably large and intimate ac- 
quaintance with ic things 
persons is not awkwardly thrust for- 
ward. It enters easily, naturally, in- 
evitably, into the whole tissue of his 


cogo. eee ane l of 
it. You are transported, without the 
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least semblance of effort made by the 
author, to Athens and Ionia in their 
brightest age. You inhale the very 
perfume of the Attic atmosphere ; 


“ — ja the muse hath sung, at noon 
ot Gay 
The Queen of Beauty bow’d to taste the 
wave; 
And blest the stream, and breath’d across 
the land 
The soft sweet gale that fans yon sum- 
mer bowers; 
And there the sister loves, a smiling 
band, 
Crown'd with the fragrant wreaths of 
rosy flowers p’ 


Tf this impression be ever broken, 
it is only by the wilful, forced, per- 
verse interposition of Mr. Landor’s 
peculiar tenets, religious and political, 
after a fashion which has marred the 
truth and the effect of so many of his 
Imaginary Conversations. So offend- 
ing, and with such a rare capability 
of avoiding the transgression, he de- 
serves no quarter. In the case of 
some delinquents, one might hope that 
the beaaties of their composition flow- 
ed spontaneously from hearts warm 
with gracious sentiment, and surchar- 
ged with exquisite imagery, and that 
or occasional obliquities a certain 
portion of wrongheadedness alone was 
answerable. But, in the instance be- 
fore us, we fear the reverse holds 
good. We would rather have Mr. 

ndor’s head than his heart. 

Something more of incident, even 
of complication in the plot, would not, 
we think, have hurt the interest of 
Pericles and Aspasia, and obviously 
would not have been incompatible 
with its expistolary form. The ex- 
treme witchery of Landor’s pencil, 
wherever he enters on this province, 
evinces that no want of power, but a 
determined choice, has led him, by 
preference, into other parts. None 
does he utterly refuse to tread, where 
tempting blossoms: may be culled, or 
fascinating objects gazed at. But, 
among all the regions open to intel- 
lect, those are his favorits haunts, 
which harmonize best with the pen- 
sive expression of deep thought, or 
the eloquent outpourings of a pure and 
passionate taste. Rambling about 
after his erratic steps, and extracting 
at random on the way, we might offer 
a fair image of the author’s mind and 
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work. Since, however, there is at 
least a sketch of the loves of the Athe- 
nian statesmen and the Milesian cour- 
tesan, with a charming figure of her 
friend Cleone on the back ground of 
the piece, we choose to begin by col- 
lecting the broken and scattered por- 
tions of this picture, as far as the first 
volume supplies them. 


t ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 

‘‘Creong! I write from Athons, I has. 
ten to meet your reproaches, and to stifle 
them in my embrace, It was wrong to have 
left Miletus at all: it wae wrong to have 
parted from you without intrusting you 
with my secret. No, no, neither was wrong. 
I have withstood many tears, my sweet 
Cleone, but never yours; you could alwa 
do what you would with me; and I sh 
have been windbound by you on the Mean. 
der as surely and inexorably as the fleet at 
Aulis by Diana. 

‘Tonia is far more beautiful than At. 
tica, Miletus than Athens; for about 
Athens there is no vordure—no spacious 
and fulland flowing river; few gardens, 
many olive-trees, so many indeed that we 
seem to be in an eternal cloud of dust. 
However, when the sea-breezes blow, this 
tree itself looks beautiful; it looks, in its 
pliable and undulating branches, irresolnte 
as;Ariadno when she was urged to fiy, 
and pale as Orithyia when she was borne 
away.” 


That last touch is a whole landscape 
by Claude Lorrain. We sec it at 
this moment, in our mind’s eye, and 
bid one thousand guineas for the ori- 
ginal. But now for an adventure. 


Asrasia TO Leone. (Letter IV.) 

“I was determined to close my letter 
when your curiosity was at the highest, 
that you might flutter and fall from the 
clouds like Icarus, I wanted two things; 
first, that you should bite your lip, un atti- 
tude in which you alone look prety ; and, 
secondly, that you should say, half angrily, 
s This now is exactly like Aspasia.’ i will 
be remembered; and I will make you look 
as I would have you. 

« How fortunate to have arrived at 
Athens, at dawn, on the 12th of Ela phebo. 
lion. On this day begin the festivals of 
Bacchus, and the theatre is thrown open at 
sunrise, 

“ What a theatre! what an elevation ! 
what a prospect of city and port, of land 
and water, of porticos and temples, of mem 
and heroes, of demi-gods and gods ! 

‘Tt was indeed my wish aud intention, 
when J left Ionia, to be present at the first 
of the Dionysiacks ; but how rarely are 
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washes and intentions so accomplished, 
aa when winds and waters do not inter- 
q 
“I witi now tell you all. No time was 
to be lest, so I hastened on shore in the 
dress of an Athenian boy, who came over 
with his mother from Lemnos. In the gi 
dinees ef youth, he forgot to tell me 
not being yet eighteen gen old, he could 
net be admitted, and left me on the stepe. 
My heart sank within me, so many young 
men stared and whispered; yet never was 
stranger treated with more civility. Crowd. 
ed as the theatre was (for the tragedy had 
segan), every one made room for me. 
they were seated, and I too, I look. 
ed towards the stage ; and behold there lay 
before me, bat afar bound apona rock, 
a more majestical form, an ing a 
eountenanes more heroic, I should atkot 
say more divine, than ever my imagination 
had conceived! I know not how long it 
was before I discovered that as many eyes 
were directed lewards me as tow the 
competitor of the gods. l was neither flat- 
tered by it nor abashed. Every wish, hope, 
sigh, sensation, was successively with the 
—— of tho — race, with — — 
tagonist Jove, and his creator Æschylus. 
Hew eften, O Cleone, have we throbbed 
with his injuries! how often hath his val- 
ture torn our breasts! how often have we 
thrown our arms arourll each other’s neck, 
and half-reneunced the religion of our fa- 
thers! Even your image, so inseparable 
at other times, came not across me then ; 
Prometheus steod between us. He had re- 
sisted ia silence and disdain the eraclest 


tortures thet Almightinces coald inflict; §T&aC! 
and new aroso the Nymphs of Ocean, FY 


which heaved its vast waves before us; and 

now they descended with open arms and 

sweet benign countenances, and spake 

with pity 3 and the iwsargent heart was 
ifed and quelled, 


“ I sobbed—I dropt.” 


There—we call that criticism—and 
‘tis all the better for being interwoven 
with the texture of such delicious nar- 
rative ! 

But — says Mr. Richard — 

ight—criticism of this kind is of no 
use, nor ornament either. 

Hear his own words in the j 
Eesay on the — — — The 
judgment of the public, upon the me- 
rits of critics, is peculiarly partial and 
unjust. Those among them who as- 
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sume the office of pointing out the 
— and detocting faults, of 
terary composition, are placed with 
the orator and historian in the highest 
ranks. Nevertheless, we shall find 
that critics of this class have been of no 
use whatever. All persons of taste and 
understanding know, from their own 
feelings, when to approve and disap- 
prove, and therefore stand in no need 
of instructions from the critic.” 
Never was elderly gentlemen more 
i Never did disappointed 
writer more ineptly vent his spleen 
upon a fine art—(for what is good 
criticism but rhetoric employed in the 
most just of causes, on the most lofty 
of subjects 1)—Rightly does the en- 
lightened public or criticism, as 
an art that at once vindicates genius 
and ac ea be it—adding to the 
est original productions a new charm 
as well as fresh celebrity. And as to 
its use—only look at that sixth-form 
boy, just risen from the perusal of the 
above quoted letter! k he goes 
to his — — an 
image martyr-demi-god stam 
ed upon his brain and heart, such as 
he hardly could have gathered from 
Wellauer’s text or Blomfield’s glos- 
sary. More than a new sense—a new 
sympathy—is wakened in his bosom. 
e see obscurely h our own 
eyes—tear-bedimmed—if there be not 
ious drops trembling in his. Glo- 
to the critic who draws them ! 
With Mr. Landor as critic, however, 


we shall have man rtunities of 
dealing. Mean — VI. shall 
continue the story. 


t Aspasta TO CLEONE. 

«+ + * Every thing appeared to me 
an illusion but the tragedy. What was 
divine seemed human, and what was hu. 
man seemed divine. 

« An apparition of resplendent and un- 
earthly beauty threw aside, with his slen-. 
der arms, the youths, philosophers, magis- 
trates, and generals that surrounded me, 
with a countenance as confident, a motion 
as rapid, and a command as unresisted as a 


Oe tran Y said he, ‘I come from Pe. 
ricles to offer you my assistance.’ 
“TI looked in his it was a child’s.* 
«We have attendants here, who shall 
conduct you from the crowd,’ said he. 





ee ee ee him— A libiades, 
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“ «Venus and Cupid!" cried one, 

‘©¢ We are dogs,’ growled another. 

“* Worse! rejoined a third ; “We are 
slaves,’ 

«< Happy man ! happy man! if thon art 
theirs ;” whispered the next in his ear, and 
followed us close behind. 

“i have since been informed thet Peri- 
cles, who sate below us on the first seat, was 
the only man who did not rise. No mat- 
ter: why should he? Why did the rest? 
But it was very kind in bim to send his cou- 
sin; I mean it was very kind for so proud 
a man.” 


“ Aspasia !” says Cleone, in reply 
to the heart-betraying symptoms here 
disclosed to her, “I foresee that hence- 
forward you will admire the traged 
of Prometheus more than ever.” A 
shrewd guesser is Cleone, according 
to the correct meaning of these words. 
In fact, the plot thickens so fast, that 
we dare not interrupt it. 


+ Aspasta TO CLEONE. 

‘Pericles has visited me. After man 
grave and gentle inquiries, often end. 
ed, all relating to my health; and after 
paies of Miletus, and pity for my friends 
eft behind, he told me that when he was 
quite assured of my pertect recovery from 
the fatigues of the voyage, he hoped I 
would aliow him to collect fiom me, at my 
leisure-hours, the information he wanted on 
the literature of Ionia. Simple-hearted 
man! in praising the authors of our coun- 
try he showed me that he knew them por- 
fectty from first to last. And now, indeed, 
hie energy was displayed: | thought he had 
none at al}. With how sonorous and mo. 
dulated a voice did he repeat the more po. 
etica! passages of our elder historiuns, and 
how his whole soul did leun upon Herodo- 
tus! Happily for me, he observed not my 
enthusiasm. And now he brought me into 
the presence of Homer. ‘ We claim him,’ 
said he, ‘but he is yours. Observo with 
what partiality he always dwolls on Asia! 
How infinitely mcre civilized are Glaucus 


and Sarpedon than any of the Grecians he bu 


was called upon to celebrate! Priam, Pa. 
ris, Hector—whiat polished men! Civili. 
zation has never made a step in advanco, 
and never will, in those countries; she had 
gone co far in the days of Homer,’ * * * 
“< And Æschylus, said I, but could not 
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continue. Blushes rose into my cheek, and 
pained me at tLe recoilection of my weak- 
ness, 

* * * * * * * 

«s We ought to chan laces,’ said he, 
‘at the feet H the p Æschylus, I Si 
is yours; Homer is mine. Aspasia shoul 
be a Pallas to Achilles; and Poricles a sub- 
ordinate power, comforting and consoling 
the afflicted demi.god. Impetuosity, impa- 
tience, resentment, revenge itself, are par- 
donable sins in the very softest of your 
sex; on brave endurance rises our admira- 
tion.’ 

sI love those better who endure with 
constuncy,’ said I. 

“ < Happy,’ replied he, ‘thrice happy, O 
Aspasia, the constancy thus tried and thus 
rewarded ! 

‘‘ He spoke with tenderness ; he rose with 
majesty ; bowed to Epimedea ;* touched 
gently, scarcely at all, the hand | presented 
to him, bent over it, and departed.” 


« ASPASIA To CLEONR. 

“ I told you I would love, O Cleone t but 
I am so near it that I dare not. 

‘Tell me what! am to do; I can do any 
thing but write and think. 

s Pericles has not returned. 

“I am-nothing herein Athens. 

“ Five days are over—six almost. 

O, what long days are these of Elaphe- 
bolion *” 


In the fifteenth letter, Pericles is 
brought to his confession ; and before 
one-eighth part of the first volume is 
exhausted, the interest of the main 
action is over, an unfortunate preco- 
city, had dramatic devel t been 
the real aim of the author. It is thus 
that the prince of Athenian politicians 
makes love. 


“ PERICLES To Aspasia. 

“ It is not wisdom in i'self, O Aspasia! 
it is the manner of imparting it that affocts 
the soul, and alone deserves the name of el- 
oquence. I have never been moved by any 
t ra. 

_ “Te it the beauty that shines over it, 
is it the voice that ripens it, giving ìt 
those lively calors, that delicious fresh- 
ness ; is it the modesty and diffidence with 
which you present it to us, look.ng for 
nothing but support? Sufficient were any 





* The “ venerable and good-natured old widow,” who is Aspasia’s hostess. “ Trouble 


enough,” says Cleone, prett.ly, 
sian kid wll overleap 


“ will she have with her viruor from Asia, The Muile- 
garden-wall, and browze and buit everywhere.” ~ 
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one of them *; but all united have come 
forward to subdee me, and have deprived 
me of my courage, my self- possession, and 
my repose. 

1 I dare not hope to be beloved, Aspasia, 
I did hope it once in my life, and have been 
disappointed, Where I sought for hap 
ness none is offered me: I have neither 
sunshine mor the shade. 

“ff then, I was so unfortunate in earher 
days, ought L, ten years later, to believe that 
she, to whom the earth, with whatever is 
beautifal and graceful in it, bows prostrate, 
will listen to me as her lover? I dare 
Rot; too much bave I dared already. 
Bat if, O Aspasia! I should sometimes 
seem heavy and dull in conversation, when 
happier men surround you, pardon my in- 
firmity. 

“| have only one wish—I iwy not utter 
st: I have only one fear—this, at least is not 
irrational, and I will own it—the fear tbat 
Aspasia could never be sufficiently happy 
with me.” 


“ Aspasia To PERICLES. 


“Do you doabt, O Pericles, that I 
shall be sufficiently happy with you? This 
doubt cf yours assares me that | shall be. 

“I throw aside my to crown the 
gods; and I worship thee first, O Pallus, 
who est the life, enlizhtenest the 
wind, establishest the power, and exaltest 
the glory of Pericles.” 


Seldom has a woman's ges been ac- 
corded in a nebler strain. But Lan- 
dor knows full well that the all-ab- 
sorbing passion, while it lasts, gives 
revelations more authentic through 
the medium of a subtler utterance. 
All the fine speeches, even of Aspasia, 
are nothing, in poiat of evidence, te 
the following short sentence ia a sub- 
sequent letter to her female friend :— 


Pericles, I think I never told you, has a 
little elevation on the crown of his head; I 
should rather say his head bas a crown, 
others have none.” 


The fact being, that his skull was 
shaped aliter the fashion of a sea-onion 
—# craniological feature which the 
comic poets, not being in love with 
him, never thought of twisting toa 
— tke igh f th 
o the t ing of this 
classical — an admira le foil is 
furnished by the melancholy episode 
of the Milesian Xeniades. leone 
first mentions him, in the 17th epistle. 
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“ Xeniades has left Miletus. We knew 
not whither he is gone, but we ume to 
his mines in Lemnos. It was always with 
difficulty he could be persuaded to look after 
his affairs. He is too rich, too young, too 
thoughtless. But since you left Miletus, we 
have nothing here 1o detain him.” 


But to Athens—not to Lemnos— 
has he followed the smiling mischief 
that consumes him. Landor has the 
good taste not to break the pathos of 
this piteous tale by any uncongenial 
interruptions, and we shail folluw his 
example. 


“ KENIADES To Aspasia. 


“ Aspasia! Aspasia! have you forgotten 
me ? have you furgotten us ? bur childhood 
was one, our earkest youth was undivided. 
Why would you not see me? Did you fear 
that you should have to reproach me for any 
feult I have committed? This would have 
pained you formerly ; ah, how lately ! 

“ Your absence—not absence, flight— 
has broken my health, and left me fever and 
frenzy. Eumedes is certain | can only re- 
cover my hoalth by composure. Foolish 
man! as if coinposure were more easy tore- 
cover than health. Was there ever sucha 
madman as to say, s You will never have 
the use of your limbs again, unless you 
walk and ran! 

“I am weary of advice, of remonstrance, 
of pity, of every thing ; above all, cf life. 

“ Was it anver (how dared i be angry 
with you ?) that withheld me from implor- 
ing the mgit of you? Wasit prid-? Alas! 
what pride is left me? lam pref'rred no 
longer; I am rejected, scorned, loathed, 
Was it always so? Well may | ask the 
question ; for every thing see:ns uncertain 
to me but my misery. At times J know not 
whether I am mad or dreaming. No, ne, 
Aapasia! the paet was a dream, the pre- 
sent is a reality. The mad and the dream- 
ing do not shed tears as I do. And yet in 
these bitter tears are my happiest moments ; 
and some angry demon knows it, and 
— my temples that there shall fail but 

ew. 

“ You refused to admit me. I asked too 
little, and deserved the refusal. Come to 
me, This you will not refase, unless you 
are bowed to slavery. Go, tell your des- 
pot this, with my curses and defiance. 

“Tam calmer, but insist. Spare your- 
self, Aspasia, one tear, and not by an effort, 
but by a duty.” 


“í ASPASIA TO KENIADES. 
“lam pained to my innermost beart that 
you are ill. 
“ Pericles is not the person you ima- 
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gine him. Behold his billet! And cannot 
you think of me with equal generosity ? 

“True, we saw much of each other in 
our childhood, and many childish things 
we did together. This isthe reasun why 
I went out of your way as much as I could 
afterwards. here is another too. I 
hoped you would love more the friend that 
I love most. How much happier would 
she make you than the flighty Aspasia! 
We reeemble each other too much Xenia- 
des! We should never have been happy, 
eo ill mated. Nature hates these alliances, 
they are like those of brother and sister. 1 
never loved any one but Pericles, None 
else attracts the admiration of the world. I 
stand, O Xeniades! not only above alavery, 
but above splendor, in that serene lig 
which Homer describes as encompassing 
the happy on Olympus. I will come to 
visit you within the hour. Be calm, be con- 
tented! Love me, but not too much, 
Xeniades !” 


“ Aspasia TO PERIOLERS. 


“ Xeniades, whom I loved a little in my 
childhood, and (do not look serious now, my 
dearest Pericles !) a very little afterwards, 
is sadly ill. He was always, I know not 
how, extravagant in his wishes, although 
not so extravagant as many others. And 
what do you imagine he wishesnow? He 
wishes—but he is very ill, so ill he cannot 
rise from his bed—that I would go and visit 
him. I wonder whether it would be quite 
considerate : I am half inclined to go, if you 


approve of it. 

“ Poor youth | he grieves me bitterly. 

“I not weep before him, I have wept 
so much here. eed, indeed, I wept, my 


Pericles, only because I had written too un- 
kindly.” 


“ Perictes To Aspasia. } 


“Do you what your heart tells you: yes, 
Aspasia, doall it tells you. Remember how 
august it is. It contains the temple, not 
only of Love, but of Conscience; and a 
whisper is heard frem the extremity of the 
one to the extremity of the other. 

“ Bond in pensiveness, even in sorrow, 
on the flowery benk of youth, where under 
runs the stream that passes irreversibly ! 
Let he giram drop into it, let the hand 
refreshed by it—but—may the beautiful 
feet of Aspasia stand firm!” 


“ Xenrapes to ASPASIA. 


|“ You promised you would return. I 
thought you only broke hearts, not pro- 
mises, 


“It is now broad day light: I see it 
Clearly although the blinds are closed. A 
long — ray cuts off one corner of the 
— we shall hear the crash 

son Jeo 
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“Come; but without that pale silent 
girl: I hate her. Piece her on the other 
side of you, not on mine. 

“And this plane-tree gives no shade 
whatever, We will sit in some other 
place. 

Bae m I will not Have you call her 
tous, Let her play where she is—the notes 
are low—she plays sweetly.” 


“ Aspasia TO Pericres. 


“See what incoherency! He did not 
write it, not one word. The slave who 
brought it, told me that he was desired by 
the guest to write his orders, whenever he 
found his mind compesed enough to give 
any. 

“ About four hours after my departure, he 
called him mildly, and said, ‘I am quite re- 
r P 
“ He gave no orders, however, and spake 
nothing more for some time. At last he 
raised himself up, and rested on his elbow, 
and n (said the slave) like one inepired. 
The slave added, ‘that finding he was in- 
deed quite well again, both in body and 
mind, and capable of making as fine poetry 
es any man in Athens, he had written down 
every word with the greatest punctuality ; 
and that, looking at him for more, be found 
he had fallen into as sound a slumber as a 
ger ac 

“*Upon this I ran off with the verses,’ 
said he” 


“ PericLEs To ASPASA. 


“Tears, O Aspasia, do not dwell long 
upon the cheeks of youth. Rain easily 
from the bud, rests on the bosom of jhe ma- 
turer flower, and breaks down that oneonly 
which hath lived its day. 

“ Weep, and perform the offices of friend- 
ship. The season of life leading you by the — 
hand, will not permit you to linger at the 
tomb of the departed ; and Xeniades, when 
your first tear fell upon it, entered into the 
number of the bl 4 


“ Aspasia TO CLEONE. 

“What shall I say to you, tender and 
sweet Cleone! the wanderer is in the 
haven of happinese—the restless has found 
rest. 


“ Weep not; I have shed all your tears 
—not all—they burst from me again.” 


t CLEONE ro Aspasta. 


“O! he was too beautiful to live! 
there any thing that shoots through the 
world so swiftly as a sunbeam! Ephialtes 
has told me every — He sailed back 
without waiting at the islands, by your or- 

Vhat hopes could I, with 

“ What , with any pru- 
dence satertaia? The — threw 
away would have cooled and adorned my 


la 
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temples ; but bow could he ever love ano- 
ther who once loved you? I am casting 
my broken thoughts before my Aspasia : the 
little shells upon the shore, that the storm 
a aia there, and that feet have tram- 
pled on. . 

“I have prayed to Venus; bat I never 
prayed her to turn toward me the fondness 
that was yours. I fancied, I even hoped, 
you might accept it; and my peyer was 
Pire I may never love!’ Afar trom me, 

goddess ! 
dries up the dews of friendship.” 


It is after a certain interval that As- 
pasia urges Cleone to love Xanthus, 
a brave Milesian, a friend of dead 
Xeniades. “Ay ay, Cleone! simpli- 
city, bravery, well-merited, and well- 
borne distinction! Take him, take 
him; we must not all be cruel . . . 
to ourselves.” And this the reply. 


t CLeone to ASPASIA. 
“ Aspasia! you mistake. Grant me the 
praon of friendship and the.memory of 
ve! Itis only in this condition that a 
woman can be secure trom fears and other 
weaknesses, I may admire Xanthus; and 
there is — in admiration. If I 
thought I could love him, I should begin to 
distrust and despise myself. I would not 
desecrate my heart, even were it in ruins; 
bat I am happy, very happy; not indeed 
altogether as I‘ was in early youth—per- 
haps it was youth itself that occasioned it. 
Let me think so! Indulge me in the si- 
lenco and solitude of thie one fancy. If 
there was any thing else, how secred should 
it ever be to me! Ak yes, there was! and 
sacred it is, and shall be. 
“ Laodamia saw with gladness, not with 
ion, a God, conductor of her sole be- 
oved. The shade of Xeniades follows the 
steps of Xanthus,” 


Were we not right to mourn that 
the writer of letters so delicately 
beautiful as these has thought fit to 
deal so little with the interest of action 
and even of character? Did ancient 
or modern poet ever feign a domestic 
tragedy more graceful, more tender, 
More pathetic, or dip his pen more 
deeply in the core of human hearts? 
Above all, was there ever a more be- 
Witching creation than Cleone? To 
one half of his conception of Aspasia 
the author may have been helped by 
old memorials; but her correspondent, 
whom we love better, is the mintage 
of his own brain. | 


Another too slender episode, of a 
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livelier description, must find a place 
here. And then—te use the phraseo- 
logy of Tristram Shandy—we will 
have a chapter of criticisms, a chapter 
of mistakes, a chapter of offences, a 
chapter of coincidences, and so con- 
clude for the present. 


“ Two pretty Milesians, says Cleone, 
‘ H in and Peristera, who are in love 

th you for loving me, are quite resolved 
to kies your hand. You must not detain 
thom long with you. Miletus is not to 
send all her beauty to be kept at Athens. 
We have no euch treaty. ” 


t“ ASPASIA TO CLEONE. 


« Agapenthe and Peristera, the bearers 
of your letter, came hither in safety and 
health, late as the season is for navigation. 
They complain of our old climate in 
Athens, and shudder at the sight of snow 
upon the mountains in the hurizon. 

‘Hardly bad they been seen with me, 
before the housewives and soges were in- 
dignant at their effrontery. In fact, they 

zed in wonder at the ugliness of our sex 
in Attica, and at the gravity of philoso. 
phers, of whom stories so ludicrous are 
related. I do not think I shall be able to 
find them lovers here. Peristera hath lost 
f ever she 
had much,] at the report which has been 
raised about her cousin and herself. Dra- 
contides was very fond of Agapenthe; she, 
however, was by no means so fond of him, 
which is always the case when young men 
would warm us at their fire before ours is 
kindled. -For, honestly to confess the truth, 
the very best of us are more capricious than 
sensitive, and more sensitive than grateful, 
Dracontides is not indoed a man to excite 
so delightful a feeling. He is confident 
that Peristera must be the cause of Aga- 

eee neue to am; for how is 
It ible that a young girl of unperverted 
— could be indifferent to Dracontides ? 
Unable to discover that any sorceress was 
employed against him, he turned his anger 
toward Peristera, and declared in her pre. 
sence that her malignity alone could in- 
fluence so abusively the generous mind of 
Agapenthe, At my request the playful girl 
consented to receive him, Seated upon un 
amphora in the aviary, she was stroki 
the neck of a noble peacock, while the bi 
pecked at the berries on a branch of arbatus 
in her bosom, Dracontides entered, con- 
ducted by Peristera, who de-ired her cou- 
gin to declare at once whether it was by 
any malignity of hers that he had hitherto 
fated to conciliate her regard. 

“«Q the ill-tempered, frightful man! 
cried Agapenthe; ‘does any body that 








is ane malicious ever talk of maligni- 
Ti Dracontides went away, calling upon 
‘the gods for jastico. 

u The next — a rumor ran 
throughout Athens, how he had broken off 
his intended nuptials, on the discovery that 
Aspasia had destined the two Jonians to 
the pleasures of Pericles. Moreover, he 
had discovered that one of them, he would 
not say which, had certainly threads of se- 
veral colors in her threadcase, not to men- 
tion a lock of hair, whether of a dead man 
or no, might by seme be doubted; and that 
the other was about to be consigned to Py- 
rilampes, in exchange for a peacock and 
sundry smaller birds. 

s“ No question could be entertained of the 
fact, for the girls were actually in the 
house, and the birds in the aviary. 

« Agapenthe declares she waits only for 


the spring, and will then leave Athens for ed 


i iletus, —— never heard 
such an expression as malignity 
“<O what rade people this 
are!’ said she.” 
s Aspasta TO CLEONE, 
‘Rather than open my letter again, I 
write another. 
8 pipnes heart is won by Mnasy- 
lus. I never suspected it. 
i r On eg return out of — ly —— 
anc went on purpose) he brought a 
cage of nightingales, There are few of 
them in Attica ; and none being kept tame, 
none remain with us through the winter. 
Of the four brought by Mnasylus, one 
sings even in this season of the year. Aga- 
penthe and Peristera were awakened in the 
morning by the thrilling song of a bird, 


“Athenians 


like a nightingale, in the — They went 
down together; and over the door they 
found these verses :— 


s Maiden or youth, who standest here, 
Think not, if hap’ly we should fear 
A stranger's voice or stranger’s face 
Gas is the nature of our race,) 
hat we would ; ladly fly again 
To gloomy wood or windy plain. 
Certain we are we ne’er should find 
— * Mari so kind, 
thou ight we repossest 
The ——— mother’s warmest nest. 
O may you prove, as well as we, 
t even in Athens there may be 
A sweeter thing than liberty ! 


“ This is surely the handwriting of 
Mnasylus,’ said apprenne 

“sı How do you know his handwriting ?’ 
cried Peristera. 

“ A blush and a kiss, and one gentle 
push, were the answer, 

“ Mnasylas, on hearing the sound of 
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ever show me.’ 

s“: Why did you bring these birds hither ? 
said she, trying to frown. 

“+ Becaure you asked,’ replied he, ‘ the 
other day, whether we had any in Attica, 
and told me you had many at home.’ 

“ She turned away ae , and, run- 
ning up to my chamber, would have inform- 

me 


y. f 
« Superfluous confidence! Her tears 
y ped he! said I, smiling 
“ the ™” Š j , Saro 
vou care yon hiro eiid for tho last time, 
O ! what rude people the Athenians are ?™ 


And now for our cha of criti- 
cisms—that is, you will please to mark, 
criticisms scattered by the ingenious 
author over the pages of this first vo- 
lume, on which we are sitting in judg- 
ment. Criticisms of ——— 

ia persona—you can have any day, 
and, by Anion of the Fates and the 
Muses, shall have enough of them for 
some time to come ; but it is not in 
tid o of thè year — draw 
u ricles, Aspasia, Cłeone, 
and have our bills indorsed by Mr. 
Walter Savage Landor. We admire 
the expression and assent to the sub- 
stance of all the critical opinions we 
shall now proceed to extract. It is 
needless to apostrophize the reader or 
the writer at the end of each individual 
paragraph ; but the beauty of some of 
them is quite enough to make you buy 
the book, if you have still neglected to 

tify Messrs. Saunders and Otley 
y that delicate attention. 


Eschylus and Homer compared. 
“Do not tell any one, excepting so fond 
a friend as Cleone, that you — Æschy- 

lus to Homer, I agree with you that 
conception of such a drama is in itself a 
stupendous effort of genius; thet the oxe- 
cution is equal to conception; that 
the character of Prometheus is more he- 
roic than any in heroic poetry; and that 
no production of the same extent is so 
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magnificent and so exalted. But the Iliad 
is net mere, it ise vee poker you 

ight as w is prodigy to it, 
— cataract of the Nile to the ocean. 
In the one we are overpowered by the 
compression and burst of the element; 
in the other we are carried over an im- 
measity of space, bounding the earth, not 
bounded by her, and having nothing above 
bat the heavens.’’ 


Heston. 

“Hesiod is admirable for the purity of 
his life and soundness of his precepts, but 
—— a trace of poetry in his 

afiada all ppa but one verse 
worth transcribing, and that only for the 
melody. 


“cTan a soft meadow, and on vernal flow” 
ers.’ 


“I do not wonder he was opposed to 
Homer. What an advantage to the ene- 
mies of ess (that is, to mankind) to 
enii metch one so low against one so 

y! 

“The Greek army before Troy would 
have been curious to listen to a dispute 
between — and Achilles, but 
would have transported with ecstacy 
to have been present at one between the 
King of Men and Thersites.” 


We take it for granted that Mr. Lan- 
dor speaks only of an imaginary com- 
ition between the two bards. He 
oes not believe in sober earnest that 
the match ever really came off, or could 
have done so. To quote an authorit 
which will have immense weight wit 
our author, “this tale will not stand 
against the many arguments for He- 
siod’s juniority to Homer; and the 
narrative of the competition, 
which pretends to give the very lines 


pronounced by the immortal rivals, . 


may be proved to have been written 
after the reign of the emperor Adrian 
1000 years from the supposed event. 
Itis manifest some sophist’s trial of 
ability — that is, specimen of folly. 
Never was any thing more wretchedly 
bald and spiritless. First we have a 
metrical catechism — Hesiod the exa- 
miner, and Homer the respondent; 
then a sort of Hellenic crambo—He- 
sod singing one verse, and Homer 

ing up the meaning with another ; 
then a second bout of the catechism— 
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of which a single sample, quite equal 
to the original may sufico. i 


“ Hesion, l 
“ To this one question, thou the answer 
name— 
How many Greeks to Troy’s proud ram- 
parts came?” 
“ Homer. 
“Fifty red fires beneath the ramparts 
burn’d, 
And fifty spite at a fire were turn’d ; 
These spits full fifty gigots graced, 
And thrice three hundred Greeks around 


each joint were placed !” 


“ Observe the calculation, 50 >< 50 
= 2500 900 = 2,250,000, and com- 
pare it with the estimate and the re- 
mark of Thucydides !* But enough 
of a fiction, which would have afford- 
ed so fine a scope for a man of real 


imagination.” 


“ Miuuranvs, 

“He is among the many poets who never 
make us laugh or weep; among the many 
whom we take into the hand like pretty 
insects, turn them over, look at them for a 
moment, and toss them into the grass again. 
The earth swarms with these; they live 
their season, and others similar come into 
life next. 


“T : shah h 
‘To me it appears that ought 
neither to be all body nor all soul. Beau- 


tiful features, limbs compact, sweetness of 
voice, and easiness of transition, belong to 
the Deity who inspires and represents it. 
We may loiter by the stream, and allay our 
thirst as it runs, but we should not be for- 
ci the larger draught for the deeper 
well. 


“ ELroquance ov Paraicuns, 

“ Atlast I have heard him speak in public. 

“ Apollo may shake the rocks of Delphi, 
and may turn the pious pale; my Pericles 
rises with serenity; his voice hath at once 
left his lips, and entered the heart of 
Athens. The vielent and desperate tremble 
in every hostie city ; a thunderbolt seems 
to have split in the centre, and to have 
scattered its sacred fire unto the whole cir- 
cumference of Greece. 


None the worse is that noble image 
for being borrowed at first hand from 
Aristophanes, at second hand from Ci- 
cero, a third hand from Pliny, Plu- 
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tarch, or Longinus, and at fourth hand 
from Milton. But we had forgotten. 

‘ Mr. Landor never borrows. ’Tis only 
a coincidence. 


t ScULPTURE, PAINTING, and Poetry.” 

“ Sculpture has made great advances in 
my time,” (Pericles is speaking) “ paint- 
ing still greater; for until the last forty 
years it was inelegant and rude. Sculp- 
ture can go no farther; painting can; she 
may add scenery and climate to her forms. 
She may give to Philoctetes not only the 
wing of the sea-bird, wherewith he cools 
the throbbing of his wound ; not only the 
bow and quiver at his feet, butlikewise the 

loomy rocks, the Vulcanian vaults, and 
the distant fires of Lemnos, the fierce in- 
habitants subdaed by pity, the remorseless 
betrayer, and the vanous emotions of his 
retiring friends, Her reign is boundless, 
but the fairer and the richer part of her 
dominions lies with the Odyssea. Paint- 
ing, by degrees, will perceive her advan- 
tages over sculpture; but if there are 
paces between sculpture and painting, there 
are parasangs between painting and poetry. 
The difference is, that of a lake confined b 
mountains, and a river running on ihtoagh 
all the varieties of scenery, perpetual and 
unimpeded. Sculpture and painting are 
moments of life; pos is life itself, and 
every thing around it and above it.” 


Right, Walter Savage ! — except 
that Pericles would not have said para- 
sangs, a word which his contemporary 
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Herodotus finds it necessary to define. 
Drop the alliteration, and read stadéa. 
In lıke manner we suggest that As- 
pasia would ‘hardly have written 
Iconoclast.*—not having been much 
conversant, we presume, with the ec- 
clesinstical wars of the eighth century, 
or the phraseology of Juhannes Dama- 
scenus. 

What a graceful transition that re- 
mark would afford us to our chapter of 
mistakes! Here we have them—a 
dozen at least—“ gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable.” And some eight 
or nine “marvellous coincidences,” 
with critical sentiments previously pro- 
mulgated in periodical works which 
Mr. Landor never reads, and a fair 
assortment of unforgivable offences, 
resulting from the most perverse deter- 
mination to make modern politics of 
the loathsomest character pass through 
an ancient medium, distorted to sult 
the sinner’s purposes. But for this 
month Influenza: eee 
in to ward the meditated blow. e 
are writhing under the crisis of a third 
attack within ten weeks—hcad, hand, 


-and universal frame prostrated in all 


their faculties. So we must be con- 
tent to — our next paper—when 
the “ foul fiend” shall have been pleas- 
ed ta give us leave—with these stimu- 
lating topics. 


PARENTAL LOVE. 


BY THE SKETCHER. 


I saw three maidens, and a child did sit 

In midst of them ; and as they danced round, 
Come, let us tend, they cried, our garden ground, 
And see our plant, ’tis time we cherish it ; 


And as they s 


ited in such merry fit 


His fresh bright forhead with a wreath they crown’d, 
And wav’ their hands, bidding their spells abound ; 
One gave him health, and one beauty, and one wit— 
It was a dream. and vanished—but there grew 
Daily in my observunce, one so fair, 

. So like a plant—it ever did imbue 
With that dream’s promise all my love, my care ; 
And many times [ thought the graces smiled 
On the sweet boyhood of my gentle child. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 


Tue King’s speech has told us all 
that we expected, and has told us no- 
thing. A recapitulation of the few 
topics which have been flung from 
newspaper to — for the last 
six months, and the shadowy promise 
of a few measures to which the Lords 

ve the death-blow at the close of 

last session. But the King’s speech 
is merely the drop-scenc of the drama, 
always the same, always the mere 
cover for the emptiness of the stage, 
and always swept aside when the true 
action begins. 

To form a due estimate of the state 
of Parliament we must look to the 
condition of parties when the two 
Ifouses last finished their labors. 
First, of the Cabinet. Have they re- 
ceived any accession of ability, of po- 
poa force, or personal fame? None. 

rd Melbourne, in his nightgown and 
slippers, Lord John Russell, equally 
renowned as historian, poet, orator, and 
statesman, Lord Palmerston, the ob- 
ject of unlimited burlesque, Mr. Poulett 

hompson, the obscure creature of the 
counting-house, and Mr. Spring Rice, 
notoriuusly p!unged in financial per- 
lexities every hour, still constitute the 
inistry. We may pass by the harm- 
less clamor of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and the senile babbling of old 
Lord Holland. Brougham has been 
tried, and has thrown them off. All 
their efforts to buttress their crazy pee 
have failed, and they now trust, like 
the Turks, to the chance which pro- 
tects idiots and children. And those 
are the men to hold the government 
ofthe British empire! This mixture 
of the presumptuous and the imbe- 
cile, the audacious and the cowardly, 
ar nt and the servile, is to 
shape the destinics of England! This 
cannot last long. With the indigna- 
tion of the empire rising against them 
on one side, and the rage of Radical- 
ism dashing against their mouldering 
ramparts on the other, they must em- 
brace the only alternative, and either 
resign, or throw themselves on that 
furious billow which will never sink 
till it carries them on to revolu- 
tion. 
We now come to the Conservatives, 
Their condition at the close of the iast 
session was triumphant.. They had 
risen almost to a majority in the Com- 
mons. They had with them the entire 
VOL. XLI. : 26 


voice of the Lords. They had, more 
than both, the voice of all that consti- 
tutes the nation. Combining modera- 
tion with force, and constitutional 
knowledge with manly determination, 
ny had baffled, nay, more than baf- 
fled, they had crushed every lawless 
measure of the Cabinet. They go- 
verned the Cabinet. The misera- 
ble minister dared not stir a step but 
by: permission of the powerit hand 
that alternately guided and repelled 
him. Every measure was framed not 
with a view to its fitness, but to the 
authority of Opposition. Nothing 
could be issued without the imprima- . 
tur of the Lords. Every flighty at- 
tempt to catch the popu ar gaze was 
preceded by a pilot balloon to find out 
the current of opinion from the Lords. 
All was palliation, adaptation, and 
emendation. No travelling mounte- 
bank ever more anxiously opened his 
booth with an eye to the magistrate, 
dispensed his nostrums more in terror 
of the law, or more suddenly closed 
the whole establishment, when the 
hand of the law threatened to extin- 
guish his fraudulent trade. 

The leaders of Opposition were the 
three leading men of the empire, not 
in the eyes of npani alone, but of 
Europe. While the ministers were 
unknown beyond their desks, the 
names of Wellington, Lyndhurst, and 
Peel were heard in every council, ev- 
ery court, and every senate of the ci- 
vilized world. 

Have they fallen off since? The 
fame of Wellington is perennial. It 
is identified with the noblest cra of 
England, with the proudest memory of 
British soldiership, and with the moet 
consummate deliverance of Europe. It 
stands at that height which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by human 
change. . An Alp is not more imper- 
ishable, more elevated above the com- 
mon decays of nature, more fixed in 
the region of perpetual splendor. 

The last blow of the seasion was 
Lord Lyndhurst’s speech. It was a 
deathblow. The nation instantly re. 
cognised its force. It fell like a thun- 
derbolt. Nothing cou'd resist it. No 
resistance was attempted. While the 
empire was delighted by its brilliancy, 
it withered the Cabinet, and withered 
they have remained. 

ir Robert Peel’s labors during 
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the session were unrelaxing. He 
never lost sight of the Ministry. Nei- 
ther sleight nor force could avail them 
to escupe from his powerful hand. 
Always possessing the highest infor- 
mation on the subject of debate, al- 
ways enforcing it by the clearest ar- 
gunients, and adorning it with the 
manliest eloquence, he pressed hourly 
on the Cabinet, until their only re- 
source from being extinguished was the 
prorogation. Too advanced and too 
eminent for a conflict with such adver- 
saries, he has before him the struggle 
with the more furious strength and 
more envenomed hostility of revotu- 
tion. He has powers for it. 

Mox in ovilia, 

Nunc in reluctantes dracones. 

The Hydra, fed on the bottomless 
marshes and poisoned atmosphere of 
popular passion, is already lifting up 
its heads, and to crush it will require 
the strength of a giant. But it can be 
crushed, and by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence on a manly people, it will. 
The speech at the Glasgow dinner 
was an example of the faculties, and 
an evidence of their demand for this 
final conflict. Its merits were that it 
was a great British declaration of pub- 
lic principle. It was more than a 

rty speech, it was even more than a 

arlinmentary one. It looked beyond 
the legislature, and extended to the 
empire. Unrestricted by any refer- 
ence to the impressions of individuals, 
it spoke the sense of the nation. Em- 

ying the soundest wisdom for the 
exigencies of the time, it pronuunced 
those maxims of public morals, 
strength, and sincerity, which are uni- 
versal and everlasting. 

During the recess, a long succession 
of celebrations of Conservative princi- 
pie took place throughout England. 

he character of those meetings was 
decisive of the comprehensiveness, 
vigor, and truth of the great change 
which had been effected in the public 
mind. It was clear, that the timidity 
which had suffered the Reform Bill to 
be pussed, and which had equally suf- 
fered Parliament to be filled with the 
creatures of the mob, was no more; 
that the country had resumed the 
natural spirit of Englismen, and that 
thenceforth the struggle of principle 
would be maintained with the intrepi- 
dity of truth. It was to be observed, 
that those meetings were not construc- 
ted by the leaders of Conservatism in 
public life, that their chairmen and 
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speakers were in general persons but 
little known beyond their own coun- 
ties, and that their sentiments were 
utterly untinged with any of that 
reserve and caution which almost 
necessarily belong to Parliamentary 
partisans, but that they were plain, 
straighttorward, often indignant, and 
always ardent expressions of feeling 
for the degraded condition of their 
country, and of disgust for the Whig- 
papist faction which held it in fetters. 

t was equally to be observed, that 
in those meetings men of every rank 
joined ; yet that there was a peculiar- 
ity in their junction. The first who 
united, on those occasions, were chief- 
ly persons of the better condition of 
middle life. The lauded gentry, bar- 
risters, clergy, and respectable men 
of the other established professions. 
The original impulse was decidedly 
of the middle order. That order, in 
which it has been so often said that 
the strength of English opinion and 
English virtue unequivocally consists. 
As those meetings acquired force, they 
invited Peers and Members ot Parlia- 
ment to join them. As they acquired 
additional force, they opened their 
doors to the more intelligent among 
the working classes. Those classes 
again formed associulions amon 
themselves, and the manly, pious, and 
principled feelings of attachment to 
the religion and constitution of Eng- 
land have thus spread large and deep 
through those very portions of society 
on which the artifices of rebellion had 
been most eagerly employed, and 
which were conceived to be the natu- 
ral abettors of all revolution. 

But if the nature of the change was 
to be still more powerfully illustrated, 
it was by the contrast of the Whig 
dinners. They were in all points the 
direct reverse. In number not one to 
fitty. In attendance meagre, vulgar, 
riotous, and disunited. As to their 
component parts, utterly abandoned 
by all the higher and more honor ible 
ranks of the community, by the Peer- 
age, the clergy, the great proprietors 
of land, by all buta few official adher- 
ents of the Cabinet in the several 
countics, and a few of those Members 
of Purliument who were notoriously 
creatures of the Ministry. In another 
point, the contrast was not less strik- 
ing. Not one of those meetings ap- 
pears to have been sponianeovs. Some 

ember of the Government was re- 
gularly sent to canvass an invitation for 
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himself; and, through his personal and 

litical connections, construct a public 

ioner. Thus Spring Rice was sent 
to Limerick to try the temptations of 

a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 

make a defence of the Minister. Thus 

Lord Glenelg was sent to Inverness 
to play the part of owl in the sunshine, 

and make a defence of the Ministry. 

Thus the Attorney-General was sent 
to Edinburgh to tell his Radical con- 

stituents the undiscoverable merits of 

a Ministry which hed done nothing 

for the last twelve months, and take to 

himself the merit of having saved the 

Prime Minister from the clutches of 

the law in an action for ad ; 

Jn fact, all the demonstrations 
public feeling on the Ministerial side 
were the work of plan, of labor, of 
stratagem, of the influence of those 
good things of which a minister sup- 
plicating for the popular shout is sup- 
poe to be the direct depositary. 

ut let those forced and systematic 
toils for popularity be taken as they are. 

Let those fabricated feelings and can- 

vassed celebrations be contrasted, for 

a moment, with the free and open, the 
unpremeditated and powerful displays 
of the true public heart, exhibited in 
every county of England, pouring 
upon us till the public journals cannot 
find words to vary their description, 
till the language of loyalty seems to 
be the common language of the realm, 
and till those noble evidences of the 
true national mind are rendered al- 
most superfluous by their acknowl- 
edged and uncontested superiority. 
With those evidences before us, what 
possible doubt can there be that the 
nation ‘is beginning to feel the neces- 
sity for the exertion. of its powers— 
that, like the blind man by the way- 
aide, its quick ear has cauyht the 
sound of deliverance, and its only out- 
7 now is, that the last scalc may be 

en from its eyes? 

_But a third party has sprung up, 
bitter, loud-tongued, and utterly un- 
priacipled— Radicalism—the last birth 
of that low hypocrisy by which the 
Whigs have so long pampered the 
vanity of the rabble—Radicalism, the 
open champion of overthrow, the pro- 
fessed clamorer for revolution, de- 
manding endless change, and, with a 
precipitate folly, untaught by the old 
Miseries of national convulsion, and 
With a sanguinary frenzy incurable 
but by its own pikes and scaffolds, re- 
joicing in the hope of national evil, 
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If some great painter of the passions 
should arise, with what colors of gloom 
and terror would he embody the time ! 
in what features of conscious guilt and 
late remorse would he paint the form 
of that feeble yet criminal Cabinet who 
have bound themselves in the spell of 
those masters of evil—the Macbeth of 
a truer history listening to his fate from 
the spirits of darkness, evoked with 
rites of profanation and blood! Can 
any man who hears the meagre pro- 
testations of that Cabinet againt fac- 
tion doubt that they feel themselves 
already in its power ! 


It is easy to talk lightly of those 
thin here are indolent minds 
which care nothing for the deepest 


ublic change, provided it seems not 
ikely to molest their own pillows. 
There are others who care for no con- 
sequences whatever, if they think that 
they will not occur until they them- 
selves are out of the world. There 
are still more who will not give them- 
selves the trouble of a second thought 
upon the subject, or obstinately and 
foolishly persevere in thinking that 
nothing evil can occur, because ex- 
treme evil has not yet fallen upon the 
country. Let the reader consider 
whether he is in any of those classes, 
and learn that it is to such apathy that 
the whole menace of national ruin is 
due at this moment. The villany which 
threatens the Constitution would not 
have dared to lift its head, if the vigi- 
lance of England had been awake to 
the growth of this reptile adversary. 
But let apathy itself hear what are the 
actual declarations of Radicalism, 
and then ask how would it be possible 
for laws, religion, or public peace to 
subsist from the moment when they 
were realized. At the dinner to the 
representatives of Bath in January, 
a muster of Radicalism, a leading 
speaker thus gave the Radicals’ con- 
fession of faith :—* Our demands are 


for Annual Parliaments, Universal 
Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. In ad- 
dition, the House of Lords must be re- 


Sormed.” 
Now, nothing can be clearer than 
that the complete operation of any one 
of these four measures would be a De- 
mocracy. The operation of the whole 
four would go still further than a De- 
mocracy, and would be ANARCHY. 
Let us suppose, for instance, Annual 
Parliaments to become law. What 
man of any character, substance, * 
fession, or landed property could be a 
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candidate after the first few trials? 
Time, fortune, and talent would be 
wasted with an ineffectiveness that 
would rapidly disgust ereny man of re- 
spectability. The return for a county 
now costs, at the most reduced rate of 
Reform, about 4000]. The keenest cut- 
ting down of those expenses will al- 
ways leave room for heavy demands 
on the purse of any candidate who is 
supposed able to meet them. There 
will be placards, agents, canvassers, 
dinners, conveyances, and a multitude 
of otber expenses, while there is any 
chance of their being paid. And all 
this for the precarious seat of one year! 
that year being partly occupicd in can- 
vassing, and the Parliament being al- 
ways sure, if we are to judge from all 
experience, of being dissolved before 
the regulated time. The average du- 
ration of the actual Parliamentary 
year would probably not exceed six 
months. This would soon drive every 
candidate of respectability out of the 
field. But other candidates would not 
he wanting. The characterless, the 
penniless, the unprincipled, the whole 
crowd of those who, in default of 
having any thing else to sell, sell 
themselves, would be the perpetual 
hirelings of the mob. Canvassin 
would be their profession. They would 
pay nothing, use it was known 
that they could pay nothing. But 
pledges to every frantic caprice of the 
mob would be the price of their ad- 
mission to the hustings. And the per- 
formance of those pledges would be 
the price of their existence in the 
House. Every new villain, who hoped 
to gain in the common division of the 
spoil, would outbid his villain prede- 
cessor, and, with a legislature whose 
only principle was robbery, what 
would be the security of a shilling in 
the pocket of any honest man? Yet 
annual Parliaments are the open de- 
mand of the Radicals, and if we suf- 
fer them once to become our masters, 
annual Parliaments they will have. 
Even triennial Parliaments, the most 
moderated demand of their most mod- 
erate portion, would rapidly have the 
same result. Radicalism must be re- 
sisted with all our heart and strength, 
— — see civil convulsion, con- 
tion of property, tyranny «.ver the 
n, banli moni. and jga of life. 
o human power can sustain England 
Spana the direst extremities of ruin, 
if her indolence shall have once suf- 
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abe Radicalism to have the upper 
and. 

Or take the instance of Universal 
Suffrage. What would be the value of 
property an hour, if every wretch who 
walks t e streets were to be entitled to 
return members to Parliament? If the 
whole vice, vileness, dishonesty, begga- 
ry, and corruption of the metropolis 
and the towns were let loose to elect 
representatives, the influence of char- 
acter, property, name, old connections, 
old services,all that constitutes the gen- 
erous, manly, and substantial groundg 
of popularity, would be trampled down 
by a countless rabble, exulting in its 
power of revenge, and roaring for some 

unt or Cobbett. gory would inevita- 
bly choose men after their own hearts, 
Highwaymen, pickpockets, forgers, 
coiners, gaming housekeepers, the vil- 
cst instruments of the vilest sources ef 
existence, the man of fraud, the man 
of plunder, the man of blood—those 
would be the electors ; the more re- 
putable classes would be instantly 
swamped at the hustings, and the most 
ponien audacious, and promising 

argainer would be the man of the 
day. With 658 men of this class to 
make the laws of England, to guard 
its property, and sustain its religi 
what a.ust be the result to England ? 

Or take the Vote by Ballot. An 
acknowledged and base ient to 
allow the voter to promise one thing, 
and do another; a public privilege of 
lying, and a private one of corruption. 

ho can doubt that the whole busi- 
ness of elections would become a mat- 
ter of bribery, while there was any 
candidate able to bribe? What would 
the man of the purse have to do, but 
to send his agent into the clubs of 
voters, and to say to each coterie, “If 
my man is returned, fifly or five hun- 
dred pounds will be forthcoming for 
the club; if he is thrown out, the 
fault is yours, and you shall not have 
a shilling.” And the ballot would 
have this peculiar attraction for such 
a traffic, that there being no presumed 
possibility of knowing how the indi- 
vidual voted, there would be no actual 
possibility of examining his vote on a 
petition, no power of proving bribery 
against him, and of course all the na- 
tural precautions now adopted to pre- 
vent excessive corruption would be 
abandoned as useless. It is true, that 
bribery itself would at length be aban- 
doned ; but it would be only by the 
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failure of individual means. But 
when money was no more in the mar- 
ket, other influences, still more ha- 
zardous, would take its place. Pledges 
to divide the public property among 
the papi ace would be the more tempt- 
ing bribe. The extinction of the na- 
tional debt, and the robbery of the 
public creditor, the lowering of rents, 
the spoliation of all property dedica- 
ted to religious objects—those would 
be the more comprehensive corrup- 
tions of a populace, which, working 
in the dark, and freed by the ballot 
from all considerations of personal 
character, would hurry on from one 
a to another, until all was pil- 


We ask any man of sense, whether 
this catastrophe would not be inevita- 
ble? Weask of the Radical himself, 
whether he does not contemplate a 
democracy, and by democracy an 
overthrow of the existing order of 
things, a change of property, a repub- 
lic, a revolution 2 

But are we not to ask Englishmen, 
where is the shadow of a — for 
those tremendous changes? hat 
outrage is effected against the liberty 
of the subject ?— what tyranny on con- 
scicnce’—what threat of despotic 
power from the throne?—what cor- 
Tuption of justice? Is not England 
the freest, the fuirest, the wealthiest, 
the most fully employed, the most 
prosperous portion of the glooe? And 
w are we to stab all this to the heart, 
and fling the national prosperity into 
the grave, merely to try whether it 
may or may not start up from its dis- 
solution in some more vigorous form? 

any man counted the cost of 
those gratuitous experiments on the 
frame of a mighty kingdom? What, 
tthe moet extravagant folly, or the 
Most wanton malice, is it that would 
throw the constitution into the flames 
of civil discord, merely to see into 
what shapes its noble metal would run 
among the embers of the empire! 
What sullen frenzy or Satanic guiit 
Would raise the image of the revolu- 
tionary Moloch among us, and fill it 
with human victims, only to take the 
augury from their cries, and fertilize 
J spot of the sacrifice with their 
ashes ? 


We call upon the whole energy of 
the British people to resist thi- fraudu- 
leat and implacable enemy of God 
and man. ne must be crush- 
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ed. Its hand is against every man, 
every man’s hand must be against it. 
The piety, the vigor, the learning, the 
constitutional integrity, the indignant 
native virtue of England must be sum- 
moned to the struggle; and unless we 
are abandoned by the supreme source 
of all virtue, hope, and help, aod aban- 
doned for our old apathy and our 
deepening crimes, we shall plunge it 
in the abyss from which it arose. 
Satan shall be bound ! 

But Radicalism has one virtue, the 
ruffian’s virtue, courage. It is the 
direct reverse of Whig hypocrisy. It 
leaves the grovelling, fawning, perfidi-. 
ous spirit of Whiggism immersed in 
its own baseness. It resists the Tories, 
but it tramples on the Whigs. It puts 
its heel on the loftiest of them, and pro- 
nounces all his motives contemptible, 
and all his actions worthy of his mo- 
tives. It draws up a bill of indictment 
against the whole party as against a 
gang of political swindlers, and pro- 
nounces them naked of al! character. 
It stigmatizes them as a nest of coiners, 
counterfeiting the sterling circulation 
of honor by their own base metal. 
Roebuck asserts, without any circum- 
locution, that “the Whigs have deceiv- 
ed and defrauded the people.” Colonel 
Napier says, with as little apology, 
“That on the full of the Wellington 
Ministry, the Whigs came fawning on 
the people, rnd offered to Jedd the 
movement which they were determin- 
cd to mislead. The Irish said, Give us 
our rights, or give us our Parliament, 
that we may do justice to ourselves. 
What said the Whig government? It 
said, No, we will give you civil war. 
We will give you the sword to smite, 
the torch to burn, the whip to torture, 
and the halter to hang you with.” And 
all this was fullowed by tremendous 
cheers. : 

There is still a fourth party, pen 
ed by all, hated by all, disdained by 
all, and the master of all.—The party 
of the Popish priesthood ; sustnined b7 
the rent, and headed by O’Connell. 
Utterly insignificant in individual abi- 
lity, with the single ERGO pe of its 
leader, obacure in personal name, and 
despised in personal character, still, by 
its very want of principle, it sways the 
Cabinet. If it possessed principle, it 
could not so flexibly answer all the 
purposes of a cause essentially Jesuiti- 
cal. But ready to move in any direc- 
tion at a nod, it thus keeps its power 


as an arbiter. It is the sword and 
belt which the barbarian leader of the 
Popish invasion arrogantly flings into 
the British scale. 

But, to give testimony more direct 
than our own, we take an authority 
which has just challenged public at- 
tention. 

The writer to whose opinions we 
allude,* is a gentleman of fortune, re- 
sident in the north of Ireland. A 
Whig, strong upon all the weak points 
of Whiggism, an advocate for every 
one of those measures of fatal liberality 
which have plunged the empire into 
successive depths of danger. A de- 
claimer against all restrictions on ac- 
count of religion, which (forgetting 
that they ave mere defences of the 
public peace) he pronounces to be re- 
strictions on liberty of conscience ; and 
loudly demanding why power should 
not be as safely confided to Papists as 
to Protestants; equally forgetting the 

reat essential distinction, that the 

pist exercises his power to perse- 
cute, and does so on the principles of 
his church, while the Protestant faith 
rohibits all persecution ; that Popery 
eclares all heretics condemned toeter- 
nal sufferings, and, therefore, declares 
itself authorised to torture the body to 
redeem the soul ; while Protestantism 
pronounces that cruelty can never be 
the source of good—that the tyranny 
of man can never be virtue, and that 
the use of the rack and the scaffold to 
coerce belief is only murder. 

Yet we find this liberal, this thorough 
Whig, this man varnished all over with 
the moet flaunting colors of the new 
school, actually so penetrated with a 
sense of the atrocity of the Popish 
faction, from seeing its workings on 
the spot, that he unconsciously throws 
down his: old weight of Whig preju- 
dices, and starts forward to summon 
his countrymen to a sense of their im- 
minent ruin. He thus unhesitatingly 
declares his slow and compulsory con- 
viction, that the Popish Association is 


. the poe agent of national haz :rd. 
es 


have paid some atiention,” says 
he, “to the progress of our public 
affairs, and, I fear, it is because I have 
looked on them impartially, that they 
seem the more deplorable and despe- 
rate.” He thus pursues, * We are told 
by the National Association that they 


Li 
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have claims to an indefinite extent. But 
they cannot say how far their demands 
may be carried, for that must depend on 
unknown evenis! They tell us, howev- 
er, that what would have satisfied them 
a year or two ago, will fall very short of 
satisfying them now. And that what- 
ever is offered, will be received in 
pert, because it will enable them to 
proceed in their incessant importuni- 
ties with the better prospect of success. 
The demandant may be a gainer by 
this mode of proceeding, but there 
cannot be a reciprocity of advantage. 
And as peace alone could be the price 
of concession, the value is not likely to 
be realized. The principle will appl 
equally to individuals, members, ang 
nations.” 

Next, as to Lord Mulgrave—*“ The 
position in which they have been 
pleased to place our Lord Lieutenant, 
appears somewhat ludicrous. The 
boast of his favor, and say at the 
same time, that their countenance is 
necessary to his protection. If wemay 
believe them, they carry on their bust- 
ness under his patronage. I wish they 
would place a board over their shop 
door, announeing that they are ‘ mis- 
chief-makers to the viceroy of Ire- 
land,’ and ‘lieensed to deal in sedi- 
tion’ They confer all the honor 
they can upon his excellency. They 
call the process of their manufact 
Mulgravizing. * * * Inthe no 
of Ireland, we cannot account for a 
toleration of the ‘assoctation’ in the 
metropolis; nor reconcile the endu- 
rance of it with the prosecutions which 
are now pending over hundreds for 
having walked in procession as Or- 
angemen on the 12th of July last! We 
believe it to be illegal, and, if it were 
not permitted by the government, we 
could not entertain a doubt of its ille- 

ality. What say the law officcrs? Is 
it their opinion, (we know what can be 
done under privilege of Parliament) 
that men may associate out of Parlia-. 
ment, demand the repeal of some sta- 
tutes, the modification of some, and 
the enactment of some, and threaten a 
dismemberment of the empire, in case 
of non-compliance? Yet the Associa- 
tion agitates throughout the year, 
avowedly to this end, unmolested. ‘Sed 
Julius ardet.’ If jolly is to be punish- 
ed, why not prosecute crime ? 
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‘Todie for treason is a commen evil, 
ig hanged for nonsense is the 


From fhe writer’s residence in the 
north of Ireland he has had peculiar 
aire of seeing the operation 

‘this severity of government to the 
Qrangemen, whose only crime was 
that of exhibiting an uofushionable 
zeal for the faith and freedom of their 
Protestant ancestors. “ After the 12th 
of July it was deemed proper to order 
an indiscriminate prosecution of all 
who had walked in procession on that 
day. From the numbers implicated 
within the limits of the petty sessions Í 
attend, | conclude, that the amount of 
offenders within the county of Antrim 
must come to several hundreds. They 
will all be upon the scale of suffering 
between inconvenienceand ruin. Many 
of them will be obliged to tramp fifty 
or sixty miles through the mire to our 
assize town. This, to be sure, seems 
pretty well adapted to the exigency 
of their case, for, as walking was the 
whole of their offence, so wa king may 
Constitute a part of their explation. 
There is some difference indeed be- 
tween walking against and with a 
man's inclination. Jn July, besides, 
he had nothing to do, and could be 
pared a day from the field. But, in 

rch and April he will have the seed 
labor on his hands, and he cannot so 
conveniently absent himself for a week, 
or, as it may chance, a much longer 
period. The costs which he must ne- 
cessarily incur, are not to be forgotten. 
I should think that the luw's Fignity 

would have been sufficiently vindicat- 
ed by the prosccution of those whose 
walkings were at all connected with a 

ch of the peace. 1am sure many 
of the heedless people who have be- 
come obnoxious to punishment were 


unconscious of having offended. But. 


penalty is condign to all.” 

On the abominable knavery, by 
which the faction disturb the country, 
and yet leave every actual suffering of 
the peasant disrcgarded, if not in- 
creased, Sir F. Macnaughten justly 
observes, — 

“If it cannot be proved that our 
agitators are authorized by the people, 
it will be iniquitous to impute agita- 
tion to them. ‘Justice for Ireland.’ 
If this mean i neue justice 2 the 
poor peasant, I say, it so. Ever 
one who knows any thing of Irelan 
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must admit, that the poor man’s con- 
dition calls most loudly and righteous- 
ly for relief. Believe him, tor Hea- 
ven’s sake, and you may then talk of 
Justice for Ireland, without blasphe- 
my! I have seen a succession of 
governments, and of agitating socie- 
ties. But I have not observed the 
attention of any directed to the moat 
miserable hovels that ever were used 
for the residence of mankind. Can 
we relieve from bunger and cold, and 
allow the forlorn peasant, in his 
looped and windowed raggedness, any 
condimest to his scanty potato? No, 
no! this does not fall within the circle. 
of our Agitator’s humanity. He would 
eed the poor fellow with a retorm of 
the Peers! and season his mess with a 
purified municipality. But his physi- 
cal wants have been laudably unnoti- 
ced. They agitate, however, and that 
is enough. e can be — out of 
all our wrongs, and into all our rights. 
Diet, lodging, raiment, are all compre- 
hended in agitation.” 

On the contemptible jesuitry of lan- 

ge by which the faction stimulate 
the populace, while they pretend to 
soothe, he forcibly remarks—“ To be 
sure, the rules of our agitators are not 
very intelligible. The actors are to 
resist by the means of submission, and 
to submit by the means of resistance. 
They threaten by iraplication, and ex- 
clude menace in disuinct terms. The 
challenge an adversary to the fiel 
but declare thata drop of his blood 
shall not be shed, nor a hair of his 
head injured in the conflict. If no ohg 
er — will do, then a Repeal of 
the Union shall be agitated. Peaceful 
agitation and ‘war to the knife.’ 
hat is to be gained by this Repeal, 
it might, before we have seen the ba- 
lance-sheet, be thought premature to 
pronounce. But we may confidently 
anticipate a most iremendous extinclion 
of human life—that of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford included. We may reckon 
upon a very general confiscation of pro- 
perty, a ferocious and bloody despotism, 
and an absolute abolition of all liberty 
and law.” 

But against this hideous consumma- 
tion of the triumph of the tactiun, the 
writer protests. “No. We will not 
have a separation of the kingdom. 
Leaving social and patriotic feelings 
aside, there is no rational man who 
would -not, for his own sake, rather 
enter upoan warfare, aad die in defence 
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solation and horrors which must, as 
we ure now situated, follow from its 
repeal. Norepeal. ‘ Death’s-head and 
cross bones have no charms for us.’ ” 
And yet O'Connell is suffered, day 
by day, to menace the country with a 
repeal of the Union. Why is not the 
agitation of this topic declared by sta- 
tute to be high treason—as high trea- 
son it is to attempt to dissever the em- 
ire—and the villain who should 
encetorth pronounce it be hanged, 
whoever he might be? But what are 
the open demands of the faction, de- 
mands which must be yielded, or re- 
l is to be the consequence? “A 
unicipal Reform Act according to 
their own taste—an absolute abolition 
of tithes—the appropriation clause 
(unless it should merge in the abolition 
of tithesy—a new (and lowered) quali- 
fication of voters—short Parliaments 
—an organic change in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords. All this, 
and much more, they are to have, or 
elee—a breaking up of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, and a sever- 
ance of Ireland from Grent Britain.” 
From this he goes into the legal 


- view of the existence of the Associa- 


tion, and shows it to be utterly against 
the letter and the spirit of the law. 
“If the Association,” says he, “be 
lawful (if lawless, why is it endured 1) 
we must conclude that our Govern- 
ment is too fecble to stand against, or 
without the favor of a mob having 
aban enough to menace and in- 
sult it. But the statute 33d of George 
the Third, chap. 29, is still in force, 
entitled, ‘To prevent the election or 
appointment of ulawful Assemblies, 
under pretence of preparing or pre- 
senting petitions or other addresses to 
his Majesty or the Parliament.’ We 
must admit that the Association does 
not proceed under such or any other 

retence; it acts boldly of iiself, and 
is sui juris.” 

We call upon all honest English- 
men to look well to themselves at this 
moment. The day of harmless party 
contests is gone by. Ail the old out- 
works of the Constitution are thrown 
dowc, and the ‘storm is now against 
the citadel. It is no longer a mere 
question between Whig and Tory, 
bui, as the orators at the Bath dinner 
openly declare, “ between: Aristrocacy 
and Democracy ;” in other words, 
between property as it exists, and the 
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rapine that desires to seize it. Twelve 
months’ unresisted progress of Radi- 
calism might strip every landed pro- 
prietor of half or the whole of his 
property, bring the country into such 
a state of confusion, that all trade 
would be parnlyzed, all banking 
firms run upon, and half our mer- 
chants bankrupts. Twelve months’ 
unresisted progress of the Popish fac- 
tion might utterly destroy the Protes- 
tant church in Ireland, with it throw 
every shape of Protestantism into the 
jaws of persecution, enact some furious 
tax, inhibition, or composition against 
the Church of England, whose resist- 
ance by the clergy would pruduce the 
closing of their churches, the confine- 
ment of the clergy themselves in dun- 
geons, fines and penalties of all kinds, 
and the most universal misery, poverty, 
and convulsion through the empire. 
All those things have been before, un- 
der the united influence of Radicalism 
and fanaticism, and whiat is there in 
human nature to prevent their bein 
again? And is not the chance of suc 
consequences the most natural sum- 
mons to exert every power of human 
activity, vigilance, and principle, under 

,to kcep them as far from us as 
we can? 

Of the four parties which now di- 
vide public opinion, it is a remarkable 
distinction, that the most desperately 
mischievous in its principle is by far the 
most persevering, the most systematic, 
and the most effective in its progress. 
Popery, the sworn enemy of our reli- 
gion, our nation, our freedom, and our 
empire, leaves all at a distance in point 
of actual power. The Conservatives, 
though growing in influence with the 
growing apprehensionsof::]1 good men, 
act chiefly on the defensive. A weak 
policy at all times, and worst of all now 
—the barbarian policy, which Demos- 
thenes describes as never anticipating 
the blow, but clapping its hands help- 
lessly on the wound. The Whigs act 
upon neither the defensive nor the offen- 
sive ; they feel themselves merely ten- 
ents at will, and exert all their inge- 
nuity in contriving to remain on the 
premises without paying the rent. In 
the lowest spirit of state-traffic, the 
are perfectly willing to bargain with 
either side, and having no other object 
than that of place, they have no other 
conception of policy than that of tak- 
ing the side which will longest ensure 
them their saluries. 
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The Radicals are bitter, loud, and 
active. But they are still few in the 
House; their leaders are personally 
without weight ; their projects are too 
nakedly furious for effect in Parlia- 
ment until vote by ballot and house- 
hold suffrage shall have radicalized 
Parliament itself. Their republican- 
ism is too glaring, rash, and ferocioua. 
The Members of the House are not 
yet prepared for the worship of the 
guillotine. 

But it is the Popish faction which is 
the incarnation of evil. It is openly 
pronounced by every man acquainted 
with the present condition of Ireland, 
that it rules that unhappy country. 
It possesses the whole Irish patronage. 
It is now filling all tho hizher situa- 
tions of the law with its creatures. It 
i making Judges, Attorneys-General, 
and Solicitors-General. It has just 
TF tiga e the — It has 
ust appointed a Papist, Mr. Pigott, to 
the place of confidential law adviser 
to the crown in —— = of the 
most important possible in the present 
state of affairs, for to his department 
come all questiona relative to Fer — 
putes on church property and ti 
the conduct of ——— and the 
control of the constabulary force. 
By its Attorney and Solicitors-Gene- 
ral the Popish faction puts the councils 
H the crown aR bat neti ` Papiets. 

now openly proclaims, that when 
Lord Pliner can be driven from his 
place, it will have the Chancellorshi 
in its grasp. It has made the Lord- 
Lieutenant ; it has made the Irish Se- 

cretary. In short, it has madg the 
whole existing fabric of the Irish Go- 
vernment. 
_ Having thus established ap execu- 
tive afier its own heart, it has pro- 
ceeded to establish a legislature. In 
the General National Association it 
has a Parliament to all intents and 
purposes. In that Parliament it pro- 
pe public measures, debatı s on the 
ding questions of the day, poar- 
laws, finance, &c., raises taxes, appro- 
priates them, and does all this in the 
Most open defiance, and with the most 
undisturbed impunity. Jn this Par- 
liament it assembles all the official 
Aan of $ , the arch- 
bishops, bi and inferior priesta 
hood of its — the la lorda, and 
public deinagogues, and thus exhibits 
to the Payists of. Ireland the complete 
form uf a legislature of their own. 
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In the mean time, what may be call- 
ed the domestic government of the 
faction, never relaxes. The payment 
of the Protestant clergy is, as the 
Duke of Wellington observed on the 
first night of the Session, rendered 
a nullity. The serving of law pro- 
cesses is death to the server, and the 
clergy, thus deprived of their lawful 
means, are forced to live on the charity 
of England. The man who peys tithe 
is menaced with the. death’s-head and 
cross-bones, and all resistance to the 
Popixh mandate is a matter of the ut- 
most peril to the individual. 

But even this is too tardy for the 
Association. Within these fuw weeks 
a manifesto has been issued, vader the, 
hand of its leader, whose effect muet 
be to keep Ireland ina ‘state 
of “agitation.” This paper is divided 
formally isto heads, its object is 
beyond all misunderstanding. Its firet 
section proposes “to eall upon every 
parish of Ireland, without aay delay, 
to appoint two ifcators (!) for the 
purpose of forwarding the objects of 
the Association,and obtaining ‘ justice 
to Ireland.’” We perfectly compre» 
hend the sort of pacification such 
agents would produce, and the Asso- 

tion compreherds it too. A ton 
series of directions for the duties 
those persons fullews. They are to 
be elected, one by the populace, and 
the other by the priest of the parish. 
They are to be furnished with news- 
papers, of what kind and for what 
purpose we may easily conjecture. 
Another employment of those persons 
is, to intermedale in all faction-fights, 
for the purpo e as Mr. O’Connell saya, 
of puiting them down! Another is, to 
report to the Association the names of 
all voters in the parish, their landlords, 
their principles, and the infuence that 
may be exerted to make them vote for, 
or againat their country! In fact, a re- 
ag spy system, with the wrath of 
the Association, to keep men’s com 
sciences in order. Another is, to pro- 
cure the collections of the justice rent 
a regular tax system. Another, te 
ascertain the number of persons ilie- 

ally and — sued, or persecuted 
for tithes, and to report their names 
and gri es to the Association. As 
Mr. Q’Connell pronounces the whole 
system of tithes criminal, bloody, and 
so forth,we may imagine the purpose of 
this part of his djplomatic instructions. 
There are more duties of the same kiad 
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in his list. And it is to be remembered 
that his pacificators constitute a com- 
plete Papist police. That as there are 
about two thousand parishes in Ire- 
land, he would thus have 4000 regular 
and constant agents in every corner of 
the country. ides the 2000 priests, 
who are his to a man, besides the vo- 
lunteer partisans, who look for places 

reat and small, from a seat on the 

nch of judges to a guagership, or a 
constableship in the police. And above 
all, the secret force which the Jesuits, 
the monkish orders, and the whole in- 
trigue of Popery, Irish, French, Spa- 
nish, and Italian, organizes in Ireland. 
Thus stands the account between 
England and the Agitator. It is with 
this boundless power that our folly, 
our negligence of Protestantism, and 
our criminal forgetfulness of the true 
unchangeableness and virulence of 
Popery asarmed him. 

ut, are we not to find some refuge 
in a Government which has not yct 
declared itself Papist, and which now 
and then attempts to disclaim its mis- 
erable dependence on the faction ? Let 
us rest on that hope if we will. The 
very first night of the Session settled 
the question. 

Lord Melbourne’s speech on the 
address, January 31, shows distinctly 
the conditions on which his Ministry 

i “ One subject,” said this Prime 
Minister of England! “which had 
called forth the noble Duke’s (Wel- 
lington’s) observations, was the estab- 
lishment of the National Association 
in Ireland. No man had viewed with 
more regret than he did, the existence 

that Association. He did not think 
the grounds on which it was stat. 

ed to have been built, justified ils erec- 
tion! (Hear, hear, and loud cheers.)” 

So far went the English Minister, 
then came the O’vonnellite. “He 
could not help saying, that proceed- 


ings had taken place in that Associa- 
tion, of which cou'd not, for one, 
prove.” No Cabinet affair, but 


simply the disapprobation of an indi- 
vidual in a coftee-house or a club-room. 
However, something more direct must 
be hazarded. “And I must in justice 
say,” pronounces the head of the Ca- 
binet in the face of the peerage of 
England, “that their procedings are 
open as the day, and that no conceal- 
ment of what they intended has taken 
place!” Was such an excuse ever 
Offered before for a knot of distur- 
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bers, sińce the world was created! 
Their actions are indefensible, says 
this depositary of Government ; their 
declared reasons are unfounded and 
false. But the plliation is, that they 
are neither ashamed nor afraid to in- 
sult the Government, the law, and the 
common sense of the nation! Let us 
take a case. If a gang of murderers 
were to start up in the streets of Lon- 
don, would their guilt be the less by 
choosing mid-day instead of midnight 
for cutting throats; or by proclaim- 
ing in the public ear, that their prin- 
ciple was to cut throats, and that they 
would go on, knife in hand! If it be 
treason to demand the separation of 
the empire, those men demand that 
separation. But they talk it openly, 
and therefore. Or, if it be productive 
of measureless misery, tumult and 
bloodshed to ee the Popish 
peasantry against the payment of those 
tithes, whic they bare. all, by their 
leases, voluntarily bound themselves to 

y, then all those charges fall on the 

ead of those men. Yet all become 
innocent because they openly brave 
alt Government, abjure all law, and 
ae all obligation ! 

an any man doubt the motives of 

this language? But Lord John Rus- 
sell makes them clearer still, if possi- 
ble. He was called on, on the first 
night of the Session, to say whether 
he would dare to go even so far as the 
Premier. “ I shall say nothing now,” 
said Lord John; “but you shall 
hear ‘all on Tuesday.” Tuesday 
came, and in the debate on the Mu- 
nicipal Bill for Ireland, he came 
to this embarrassing point at last. 
And what was his contrivancet A 
manly speaker would have said at 
once that he either approved or dis- 
approved of the Association. But 
he was not to be caught in this track. 
He approached it D a double, worthy 
of Maynooth. “Hf,” said he “any 
body were to tell me that an associa- 
tion was formed in Scotland, making 
laws, raising money, and demandin 
the change of national polity, I shoul 
very much regret it indeed.” His 
Lordship dares not, even here, go the 
length of reprobating it. No, it 
merely a source of sentimental sor“ 
row. What! the usurpation of the 
powers of government, a virtual re- 

llion, can stir his tender nature no 
further than et? “But,” says he, 
with O'Connell full in his front, “as 
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to Ireland, the question is different. 

I ask has she not had wrongs ?”’— 

Wrongs! Lord Melbourne attempted 

to justify the Association merely by 

the insolence of its achievements. “it 
scorned to hide any of its acts, be their 
color what they may.” Lord John 

shifts the ground, and justifies their il- 

legality on their wrongs. What 

wrongs, we demand? It they have 
them, why not apply to Parliament— 
tothe tribunals? But nine years after 
the Emancipation bill, which was de- 
clared to have wiped away all the re- 
collection and all the existence of Po- 
eT wrongs! Seven years after the 
cyou commencement of Whig su- 
pren ! Three years after ihe ju- 
ilee of Lord John’s accession! But 
when wus it ever beard of before, that 
the wrongs of a party justified it in 
forming a government for itself, in de- 
fiance of the Government of the coun- 
try ; entitled it to seize the whole pow- 
erofa — portion of empire in equal 
defiance of the laws, and invested it 
with authority to persecute a great 
class uf their fellow.subjects. in defi- 
ance of the constitutioun? We demand, 
what are their wrongs! We defy the 
fection to bring forward any, but their 
being probibited from having their full 
vengeance on the Cuurch, the Protest- 
antism, and the English connection of 
Ireland. Can there be more unequi- 
vocal proofs that the Ministry are tied 
hand and foot in the fetters of the fac- 
tion ; that the tenure of their existence 
18 submission to that faction ; and that 
the longer they are suffered to retain 
the name of Ministers, the heavier 
mus: be the price which they, and we 
through them, still will be compelled 
to fey to this faction. 

But the great question for us is 
this—By whut means shall England 
be saved ! They must be prompt, for 
all things are urged on to rapid over- 
throw; vigorous, for they have to 
resist ferocious activity; and bigh 
Principled, for they struggle for t 
noblest inheritance of man, civil and 
religious freedom, — every arti- 
fice and atrocity of men to whom 
Principle is unknown. Englishmen 
Must not, for a moment, let it escape 
their view, that the first and last ob- 
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ject of the faction is the utter ruin of 
Protestantism. The cry is for the sub- 
jection of England to the old sway of 
me, and the reinstalment of the old 
pollutions of Popery in the churches 
of the empire. The Papists have no 
hesitation in avowing this object. 
“Your church shall perish, and with 
it the beresy of England,” say the 
Popish haranguers. The Popish pub- 
lications are already insolently 
congratulating England on the in- 
creasing numbers of ope chapels 
and colleges. And the Popish eccle- 
siastics are in all directions sounding 
their coming triumph. To this pur- 
pose all their political movements are 
subservient. O’Connell is but the 
creature of the priests; the peasantry, . 
for whose wrongs his clamor is raised, 
are but cuor un er the march of that 
arrogant and sanguinary supremacy. 
Let not Englishmen, in their jane con. 
fidence, imagine that such things are 
impossible.. Nothing is more within 
the judgment of Providence than the 
loss of religion to a peepic careless of 
the gift. Where are the early churches 
of Asiat Where the Protestant chur- 
ches of Spain, Italy, and France! 
very portion of the civilized world 
has had a church on Protestant prin- 
ciples in its day of light. Where are 
those churches now? Removed from 
nations, negligent of their purity, indo- 
lent in their preservation, and thus 
unworthy of their presence. And 
what is there to exempt England from 
the common ee if she is 
found guilty of the common crime? 
What is there to save her pastors and 
her people from the horrid tyrannies, 
which the returning power of Rome 
has always exercised upon those who 
resist her pollutions. We areas far 
from superstitions as any men alive. 
But who can see the system, the prac- 
tices, and the purposes of Popery, 
without seeing their utter opposition 
to the Scriptures? Who can read 
those sacred books, without seeing the 
solemn denunciations launched ag.-inst 
all who worship the “ persecutor of 
the saints?” Who can hear, without 
conviction, the divine command—* To 
come out of her, lest we perish in her 
plagues ?” 
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“I can’t for my part see the least 
use of wind when we could go so 
nicely oy lene without it—can 
gir?” is very sensible observation 
was addressed to me by a tall good- 
natured looking lady, my fellow 
senger on board the Apollo, from 
Portsmouth to Havre. There are cer- 
tain seasons of a man’s life when he is 
not disposed to bè so particularly polite 
as at others; and the awkward hour or 
two after getting on rough water, be- 
fore you have quite ascertained whe- 
ther you are guing to be squeamish or 
Not, is not exactly the time for the dis- 
play of the graces. I according! 
made my responses in a tone not muc 
calculated, as I imagined, to tempt the 
lady to prolong the conversaiion. But 
she wes not so easily daunted. 

“Pretty invention steam, 
wasn’t it?’ 

“ Yes, very.” 

“ But they say it is only in its infan- 

. Fine baby, sir! don’t you 
so 7’ ; 

I looked at her as she said this. She 
was as grave-visaged as a judge, and 
had her eyes fixed on me as if expect- 
ing my opinion. 

“ Fine baby, ma’am!” I exclaimed, 
determined to silence my talkative 
friend with a burst of the sublime ; 
“a chubby child, madam; but what 
can you expect of a boy, the offspring 
of fre and water; who was nursed b 
a hurricane, and suckled by a vol: 
cano? ' 

“ This is charming! How I wish 
my lord were here to hear you! He 
is 80 fond of poetry.” 7 

“ My lord?” [ inquired. 

“ My husband, sir,” replied the lady, 
drawing herself up to her full height, 
and throwing her veil still further back 
upon her bonnet. There was not a 
line of Debrett written in her counte- 
nance; not a vestige of the red book 
was there, except thut her nose, under 
the influence of the stiffish south west- 
er then blowing, might bave furnished 
the binding. Lonly bowed to this half 
discovery she had made of her rank 
and title; and I confess | became in- 
terested in the very unusual style of 
her conversation. i 

“Oh, my lord so doats upon poe- 
try,” she continued; “he knows all 


sir ; 


Lord Byron by heart, and Shakspeare, 
and Barry Cornwall, and: all the rest 
of the moderns. Tis quite delightful 
to hear him quote long passages when 
he comes home fatigued.” 

“A pleasing relaxation, no doubt, 
madam. Dees his lordship speak much 
in the House ?”’ 

“Ob! no—he generally reads in 
the house; but you ought to hear him 
spouting so beautifully when we take 
our walk iuto the fields on Sundays.” 

“His lordship,” I replied, “ must 
indeed be a powerful orator; may I 
ask if he has published ?” 

“Lots of advertisements every 
week.” 

“ Advertisements!” I thought, why, 
this silly she-grenadier must be quiz- 
zing, though she keeps her countenance 
so well. A lord spouting Barry Corn- 
wall in the fields on Sundays, and 
— advertisements y week to 
the newspapers—preparing, I sup 
for the ——— House: of leat 
“ And does his lordship,” I said, “re- 
side principally in town?” 

‘Constantly. Business, you kuow, ` 
sir, mus: be attended to.” 

“Ah! Downing Street ?” I said, with 
a knowing look, anxious to humor 
what I now thought was the insanity 
of my companion. 

“ Never heard of it. We live in the 
very middle of the City.” 

“His lordship studies the fluctua- 
tions of trade ?” 

“ He does, indeed ; but of course,— 
every one, you know, sir, for himself; 
he attends principally to his own con- 
cerns.” 

“ He is a sensible man.” 

“Oh, very, sir; I wish you were 
acquainted with him; and if you stay 
any time at Rouen I shall beso happy 
to introduce you.” 

“Is his lordship at Rouen now ?” 

“Oh, yes; we have lived constant- 
ly there since our removal from Eng- 
land. An immense establishment like 
ours requires the eye of a master. In 
fact I scarcely know what we shall do 
next month when we retire altogether 
into the country ; complete idleness, f 
am afraid, will scarcely do for any of 
us. After being so long accustomed 
to a large house and immense num- 
bers of dependents; kicking one for 
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laziness, rewarding another for atten- 
tion; sceing to all their meals, and, 
counting year after year the gains and 
losses. My lord, I am sure, will feel 
p at a nonplus at the chateau 

igny, with nothing to do but super- 
intend his crops.” 

“And quote the ts.” 

“Ah, true enough, sir, but even 
that would very scon grow tiresome. 
fam balt afraid of the experiment, I 
assure you. I sometimes think it would 
be better to stay as we are.” 

“ His lordship, perhaps, has no turn 
for agriculture ? 

“I dow’t know. He has never tried. 
He has stuck very close to the shop.” 

“To the shop! Do I understand 
you clearly, madam? Does his lord- 
ship, amuse his leisure hours by keep- 
ing a shop?” 

“No; not exactly a shop—but he is 
a manufacturer ona great scale. They 
oall shops counting-houses there.” 

“ Pray, what article is honored by 
his lordship’s manufacture ?” 

The lady bent forward with a very 
cons+quential air, and said--“ Buttons.” 

There could now be no manner of 
doubt that her ladyship was a hu- 
morist, and I accordingly rewarded 
her last effort with a burst of uproari- 
ous laughter. But she seemed by no 
means pleased with the compliment. 

“Buttons, I assure you, sir,” she 
said, very coldly ; “ both gold and sil- 
ver, plain and ornamented, ivory, horn, 
and mother-o"-pearl of the very finest 
quality. We supply all the buttons 
to tbe Legion of Honor.” I looked 
again at the communicative lady, but 
there was nothing in her face that 
favored the supposition that she was 
trottiug me out. A lord making but- 
tons for ihe Legion of Honor was 

a sight too extraordinary to be passed 
over, and I resolved, if my compa- 
nion again asked me to remain at 
Rouen, that I would put off a day or 
two in that fine old town, and examine 
her und her husband, along with the 
other curiosities. Happily, though 
the pissaye was rather rough, [ ma- 
paged to strengthen my inner man to 
such a comfortable extent with some 
medicines furnished to me by the 
steward out of a Dutch-built bottle, 
that smelt uncommonly like veritable 

ac, that before we had got under 
the lee of the Channel Islands, I could 
have navigated the Bay of Biscay ina 
washing-tub. When a man feels un- 
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expectedly that he has got quit ofa 
great calamity, such a reaction takes 
place on his previously low spirits‘ 
that he becomes rather perhaps too 
boisterous in his mirth. When I dis- 
covered that for this time I had es- 
caped the demon of sea-sickness no- 
thing couid surpass the hilarity of my 
conversation. F could have puid com- 
pliments to my grandmother ; but as 
she did not happen to be within reach, 
I betook myself to the next object of 
admiration I could find, and poured 
all manner of sofi speeches into the 
ears of the right honorable the Coun- 
tess of Buttons. If she had been a 
bona fide duchess, I could scarcely 
have pee her more attention, As it 
was, I found I had made myself an 
especial favorite. She did not rest 
satisfied till I had promised to stay a 
week with them at Rouen, and after- 
wards to visit them when they should 
have settled in the neighborhood of 
Bordeaux ; aud to all these polite in- 
vitations I answered of course in the 
affirmative, though with no great in- 
tention of keeping my engagement, 
at least to the full extent. A whole 
week in the same house with my lord 
and my lady appeared to me too much ; 
but I resolved, as I had nothing to do 
and only intended to amuse myself 
by a few months’ residence in France, 
to devote a duy or two to consoli- 
dating my acquaintance with my new 
and hospitable friend. The voyage 
at last came to an end ; the deck was 
covered with trunks and packages of 
all sorts and sizes; the passengers 
were superintending the debarkation 
of their goods; some, who had had a 
salutary terror of the dangers of the 
seas, now came up from the lower re- 
gions, for the first time ; and, in short 
what with porters, sailors, gre oe 
custom-house officers, and hackney 
coachmen, swearing, scolding, and 
quarrelling in all sorts of languages, 
it seemed as if the Glorious Apollo 
had been boarded by the plasterers of 
the Tower of Babel; and in the mélée 
I nearly lost sight of my friend. At 
last, bowser. 1 found her, but now 
she was no longer alone. On her arm 
leant a figure wrapt up in a cloak, 
and covered with a very thick veil, so 
that she was almost completely con- 
cealed. I do not know how it hap- 
pens, yet it must assuredly always 
does happen, that one knows by 
the first glance at a cloak, however 
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loosely it may be made, whether there 
is a beauty or a fright beneath it. For 
my own part, I know things of that 
sort to a certainty; so that all dis- 
guises are quite useless, so far as E am 
concerned. Luckily, also, on this 
occasion, the wind had not altogether 
ceased, and did me the favor to blow 
aside—only for one instant—the lower 
part of the cloak, so that I saw the 

rettiest foot and ankle in the world. 

he bonnet, veil and all, could not 
hide the tournure of the head, and in 
one moment I felt that Cupid had 
stuck one of his arrows up to the very 
feathers in my heart. I looked round 
to discover the villanous god, but an 
old boatswain chewing tobacco was 
the only person I could suspect. Love, 
I know, takes many disguiscs, but 
such a metamorphosis as that was 
scarcely to be met with in Ovid ; so 
I resolved to submit to the wound as 
I best could, and try to persuade the 
fair incogniia to pull the arrow out 
— herself. I went up to them 
irectly, and was profuse in my offers 
of assistance, keeping my eye all the 
time on the movements of the myste- 
rious veil. It seemed glued over the 


face, which F felt quite certain was 
beautiful. My friend the Countess 
never thought of introducing us, or im- 
deed of speaking a syllable to the love- 
ly being at her side. Tome, however, 
her kindness continued unabated. Aa 
her arrangements were concluded first, 
she soon stept ashore; but before 
leaving the vessel she gave me her 
card, reiterating her invitation to see 
her the following day at Rowen. 
There was now no hesitation what- 
ever in according her the honor of 
my company for a week—or a month, 
if she expressed the least desire for 
it. But in the mean time her card be- 
wildered me more than ever. Al} 
that it contained was simply, “ Ar- 
naud Crequillez, Fabricant de Bou 
tons, Rouen.” Not a single word 
about lord or right honorable, or 
even (for now I saw, from the name, 
he was a Frenchman) prince, comte, 
or seigneur. It wasa perfect riddle, 
and I wasn't Edipus enough to un- 
button it. However, I consoled my- 
self by thinking that the following day 
would lift up the veil from this per- 
lexing mystery, and also from the 
eautiful unknown. 


Cuapter II. 


There was no great difficulty in 
finding my way to the huuse of M. 
Crequillez. A fine, large, handsome, 
house it was, with a huge port-cocher, 
lofty rooms, and immense rambling 
passages. In the apartment usually 
occupied by Madame there had been 
some attempts made at English com- 
forts. A carpet and rug, an open grate, 
sofas of tolerable width, and chairs, 
strong enough to bear an ordinary 
weight, gave an appearance of snug- 
ness such as is rarely to be met with out 
of the “ tight little island.” Madame 
Crequillez received me very gracious- 
nh told me that her husband longed for 

e pleasure of my acquaintance, and 
that he would even hurry home from 
the counting-house an hour earlier than 
usual to have the delight of welcom- 
ing me to his house. How was it 

ible to resist so much kindness ? 
resolved to gratify every wish thcy 
might express to see as much of me 
as possibile, for with an eye fixed 
inalienably on the door, I expected 
that every moment would present to 
me the object of my curiosity. But 





the whole morning passed in listening 
to the talk of my friend Madame, who 
still continued the same style of conver- 
sation that had astonished me so much 
on board the Apollo; and even now 
when I knew her so much better, I 
could not exactly decide whether she 
was only very odd, and played off the 
simpleton by way of an amusement, 
or was in reality the noodle she ap- 
peared. She still went on ver 
ma niloquently about “her lord. 

“ His lordship” would soon be here ; 
“his lordship” would return from 
his shop ; “ his lordship” would close 
his ledger ; and, in ‘act, she so pes- 
tered me with her continuous prattle 
on that single subject, that I began to 
think America must really be a delight- 
ful country to live in. But paticnce 
and politeness, like time and the hour, 
wear through the roughest day; and 
my curiosity continued if possible to 
increase as the hour of dinner drew 
near. I listened to every sound—but 
ware to be disappointed. At last E 
heard a light step in the passage ;—it 
paused at the door—the handle turnee, 
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round—I sprang to my feet, feeling 
assured my were now to be 
rcalizod,—and was immediately in- 
elosed in the firm embrace of “M. 
Crequillez, button-maker at Rouen.” 
He was a light, active little man of 
about fifty-five years of age, dressed in 
a a blue coat, glaring-colored, 
close-fitting nankeen pantaloons, and 
yet with all that, and in spite of his ex- 
ted manners, and the previous 
idea I had conceived of the husband 
of Madame and the manufacturer of 
buttone, he was evidently a gentleman. 
Strange how impossible it is either to 
conceal or to assume that indefinable, 
inexplicable “ something,” which at a 
poea roroa 1O Jon Toat ita power 
that within which passeth show. 
Nine tailors can make a man, but a 
whole universe of tailors can neither 
make nor hide a gentleman—a most 
distressing piece of news for Sunday 
bloods and the overdressed worship- 
pers of Baron Stultz. But my friend 
Crequillez, though you saw ina 
moment that he was thoroughbred, 
contrived te make himself a very ridi- 
eulous individual notwithstanding. 
How was — to help laughin 
at a little fellow, dressed in the way 
have deacribed, Slin up to the 
three-decker he called his wife, and 
elevating himself on tiptoe to give her 
a salute? 

“ Aha, Madame !” he cried, “I have 
great honor to receive your friend on 
board the stcam ship in my house 
here ; and, sare, how you do? Make 
yourself at home— I give thee all; I 
can’t no mere.’ ”’ 

“Mr. Charles Montague,” I sup- 
pose, “wants nothing so much as his 
dinner ;? said Madame Crequillez, 
giving her husband a card with my 
fame on it, which, in the hurry of our 
parting in the steamboat, I had torn 
of one of my trunks. 

“I am rejoiced,” said mine host, 
“to see pow Mister Charles Montague, 
and shail take good cure io give you 
an umbrella if it rains, and a great- 
coat on the top ofall. Are you damp 

just now, sare?” 

“Damp, sir ?” I said. © 

“Yes; for if you are at all moist, 
there is a large fire in de kitchen, 
which will put you right very soon. 
Will you go down into the fire, 
sare ?” 

This, be it observed, was in the dog 
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days—no rain had fallen for months; 
and here was an extremely civil little 
man pressing me to go into his kitchen 
— the benefit of his stove. I said 
ing. expecting every moment he 
woulda ask me to walk into the oven; 
but his lady came to my assistance. 

“ What do you want Mr. Monta 
to roast himeelf for, in a day like this ? 
the thing is ridiculous.” 

“ What is there of the ridicule in it, 
Madame? does he not write upon his 
card, Mister Charles Montague, to be 
kept dry ?” 

And there to be sure was the direc- 
tion plain enough, which I had in. 
cluded for the benefit of my clothes, 
but which had produced me so warm 
a reception in my own person. The 
matter was svon explained to Monsieur 
Crequillez’s entire satisfaction, and 
we shortly — into the dining- 
room, but still without the company of 
the lady of the veil. There were 
— — four—but no nonon was 
taken of the su merary. e ate 
and talked, nad T wate iod every word 
that was said, in hopes of hearin 
something or other about the addition 
guest who had evidently been expect- 

. But Monsieur’s thoughts were 
fixed on far higher concerns. He was 
intent on showing the perfect acquaint- 
ance he had with English literature, 
and for this purpose, be lost no oppor- 
tunity of lugging in quotations, whe- 
ther, as it appeared to me, they were 
to the subject or not. When he 

iscovered that I had been often ia 
France before, and that I could com- 
prehend him, if any thing, better in his 
own language than in bis attempts at 
mine, he betook himself to French for 
every thing but his eternal quotations. 
And it is a very extraordinary thing 
what a different appearance a man has 
when he speaks his own language, 
from the miserable figure he cuts when 
laboring at a foreign tongue. Mon- 
sieur Crequillez immediately became 
a shrewd, clever, intelligent compa- 
nion, instead of the grimacing silly 
sort of fellow I had thought him at first. 
Perhaps one great reason of my alter- 
ing my opinion, was the compliment 
he paid me of assuming English fa- 
shions while I condescended to be his 
guest, and among others, that of sit- 
ting a good while after dinner. The 
wine was admirable; we got near an 
open window looking upon a little 
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green court, and as he himself would 


have said— 
“ Thero we talk’d, that man and I, 
Affectionate and true.” 

My story was soon told; in fact, like 
the Knife-grinder, I had none to tell; 
but Monsieur Crequillez opened him- 
self (and a second bottle of Lafitte), 
and gave mea sketch of his adven- 
tures. 

“The Revolution,” he said, “ found 
me and my elder brother orphans of 
twelve and thirteen years of age, and 
as our family was the most distin- 
guished in the province for its loyalty 
as well as its rank, even our extreme 
youth could not save us from the per- 
secution of that most miserable time. 
You smile perhaps to hear me, here 
in Rouen, within sound of the wheels 
of my manufactory, talk of my family 
being high and noble, but ’tis true 
nevertheless. By the kindness of some 
people who still took an interest in us, 
we were smuggled out of the country, 
and in the year 1793 we found our- 
selves, without a shilling or even an 
acquaintance, in the streets of London. 
How we managed to live for some 
time I donot now remember. Our de- 
solate appearance occasionally made 

ple pause and press their benevo- 
ence upon us. At last one day, as 
we passed the door of a very poor 
looking shop in one of the obscure 
parts of the town, the woman of the 
shop came out and stopt us. She had 
often seen us passing that way, and her 
heart had been softened by our miser- 
able appearance. That good womnn, 
who made but a scanty subsistence for 
herself and a young daughter, took us 
into her house, and was to us in the 
place «fa mother. We helped her in 
the best way we were able, and as her 
trade was that of a dressmaker in a 
very humble way, I am not ashamed 
to tell you, nay, I am proud of having 
done it, that many are the caps and 
bonnets that have been trimmed by 
these hands. But my brother was too 
proud, or too restless for such occupa- 
tions as these. We mivht indeed, if 
we had known of it, have applied to 
the English Government for support; 
but in the first place, we never heard 
of any such fund, and in the next place, 
we had provided ourselves with no cer- 
tificates of who we were, and amid the 
crowd of clamorous claimants, the 
voices of two little boys would scarcely 
have been heard. My brother, who, 
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even at that age, had a gread deal of 
pride, had made me promise never to 
tell our real pames till the fortunes of 
our family assumed a better appear- 
ance, and we took the name | still 
bear, of Crequillez. Alain was a 
proud, bold boy, and one day, after 
we had been about two months under 
the hospitable care of Mrs. Brown, he 
told me that the next day he should 
pan with us for some ycars, for he had 
n offered a passage in a vessel sail- 
ing from the Thames to South Ame- 
rica. It was the first time we had 
ever been separated, and the thoughts 
of being left altogether alone in the 
world quite overcame the little torti- 
tude I We both of us lay 
awake all night weeping over the mis. 
fortunes of our family; but all my 
prayers and fotreaties were of no 
avail in turning Alain from his resolu- 
tion. In the morning he arose, and 
afier our breakfast, which we gene- 
rally had at the first dawn of day, he 
knelt down before our benefactress 
and begged her blessing; then kissed 
litle Mary a theusand times, and 
turning to me, said, ‘ Arnaud, if ever 
fortune smiles on us again, [ call you 
to witness that my first act will be to 
show my gratitude to these peo- 
ple, and, as your elder brother and 
your chief, I lay my commands upon 
you to show your love to them in every 
way you can. And now, come, let 
us part.’ Again he knelt before our 
benefactress, ugnin kissed little Mary, 
and he and I wended our way in si- 
lence to the Thames. The ship was 
soon found; he leant for a long time 
on my shoulder without saying « word, 
then kissing me on the brow, lenpt on 
board, and I never saw Alain apain. 
My heart seemed now quite broken ; 
the indomitable courage of my brother 
had hitherto held me up. Years and 
years passed on, and we heard no 
tidings of the voyager. In the mean 
time I had met with a friend, a coua- 
tryman, who employed me in his busi- 
ness; he established a manufactory 
here, when France became more set- 
tled under the Consulate. I was gem 
over to this place, and by honesty and 
perseverance so won upon my master 
that he made me his partner. I now 
had it in my power to show my grat 
tude to the woman who had been s30 
kind to r Alain and me. I went 
over to don, and found thern in 
the shop where I had left them some 
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years before. The mother was now 
at ill; the daughter laboring day 
night to gain bread enough to 
keep them alive, and every thing wore 
such an air of desolation that my heart 
sank within me as [I passed the thresh. 
old. was at work when I en- 
tered, looked u z such a 
baggard expression, that I scarcely 
knew her again. But when she recog- 
nised me, her joy made her quite beau- 
tiful in my eyes. She had grown up 
te be very tall; but she had still the 
same sweet smile, and her very ap- 
pearance recalled the days when her 
mother's kindness had saved my bro- 
ther and me from starvation so vividly, 
that if she had been as ugly as a fury, 
gratitude would have, in my eyes, 
transformed her intoa grace. er 
mother was up stairs in bed, and evi- 
dently dying ; and dying in such want ; 
ah! it would do every one if they 
could only see the misery that is going 
on in the very midst of all the splen. 
dor and magnificence of London! 
When I saw that good lady so reduced, 
I thought upou Alain and his last 
commands. I banished from my mind 
all foolish thoughts of my nobility, 
and remembered only thut those two 
humble, virtuous people, had been the 
kindest triends I had had, and I made 
up my mind at once. The next day I 
out, under pretence of a 

short walk, and we were married in 


the nearest church. On our return - 


{ made all the bonnets and caps into 
a bundle, and was eo to kick them 
into the street :—I took my bride up 
stairs, and presented her to her mo- 
ther; and if in that moment Alain 
had witnessed the group, he would 
have known that his parting injunc- 
tions had been fulfilled. I had every 
comfort and consolation that money 
could procure for her, and the last 
de. 
endeared happy by the assiduities of a 
son. A few weeks after her death 
and I came over to this place, 
and here we have been happy and 
contented ever since. Ah! as the 


English poet says, 


t Vat is the guilty tinker of the skin, 
To a piece of wind and sharity with inn: 
Vat the bright sparkles of the finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calmanswer? 


“My mornings occupied by m 
— my eveni evoted to the 
noble authors of nd, time — 
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happ:ly away, nor should I ever have 
changed, or wished to change my 
piace, had it not been that the demon 
of vanity entered into my heart. I 
saw a large portion of my patrimonial 
property advertised to be sold; lin- 
quired the price; I found I had saved 
much more than sufficient to enable 
me to resume the rank and title ot my 
ancestors, and after having dis 
ofall my property here, I have pur- 
chased back the old chateau, and in a 
month from this time I shall be com- 
fortably settled in the abode of my 
sa ramen 2 manufacturer Cre- 

uillez will hardly be recognised in 
the Seigneur de Rosigny.” 

I congratulated my host on his suc- 
cess, not without a feeling of anger at 
myself ior having laughed at bis sim. 
ple helpmate, whose gratitude conspi- 
ring with her vanity, could not retain 
the secret of her husband’s greatness. 

“And your brother Alain,” I said, 
“did you hear any more of him ?” 

“Oh, yes—he had many turns of 
fortune. Sometimes we heard of him 
as u successful leader of the troops of 
one of the native kingdoms, which 
were then as now disturbed by intes- 
tine commotions—esometimes he was 
a fugitive. At last there was a long 
silence, and then he wrote to tell us, 
for the first time, that he was married, 
and had a daughter, and that ere he 
started on an expedition which he 
meditated, he wished to confide her 
to our care. If we heard nothing of 
him in a year from that time we were 
to send for information to a house in 
London. Alas! he was defeated and 
slain on the field of battle—bis orphan 
was sent to London, and from thence 
she was brought here by my wite. 
You must have seen her on board the 
vessel.” 

I pretended not to have observed 


er. 

“ Ah, well—she is very young, and 
knows not a word of any language we 
are acquainted with. A short time, 
I hope, will reclaim her, for ut present 
she seems as wild as a free Indian— 


and — * — 
As he pore; a guitar was pla 

most tastefully at an open window ia 
the corner of the court — it was a 
plaintive air, to which the sweetest 
voice lever heard gave all possible 
effect. The words were in some lin- 

I had never met with. But te- 
ore the song was ended my worthy 
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host had covered his face with his 
handkerchief, und was busily employ- 
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* She sang zo neatly, 
And so completely, 


ed wiping away his tears. When it Arrah, now jewel, "twas nuts to me ; 


was finished he looked up at me with 
his eyes still red, and laying his hand 
on his bosom, he said, “ Monsieur 
Montague, dat puts into my mind the 
English poet— 


If you'd heen near her, 
And there to hear her, 


Twould huve charm'd a frog, boys, from 


off the tree.” 


= CHAPTER III. 


It was not till the third day of my 
residence with the De Rosignys (for 
it wi:l be as well to call them now by 
their real finme), that I got sight of 
tre beautiful niece. And beautiful 
she undoubtedly was beyond any hu- 
man “mixture of earth’s mould” I 
had ever seen. Jt was then I under- 
stood the meaning of the description 
in Christabel— 


“A thing to dream of, not to see, 
Like a ladye from a far countree, 
Beautiful exceesingly,” 


Large, soft, black eyes, through their 
lony silken lashes appearing actually 
to throw u blaze of ight on any ob- 
ject they rested on! a very dark 
cheek, through which, however, flow- 
ed “the pure and “loquent blood,” 
redeeming it from the inexpressive. 
ness of the olive-colored cheeks of 
Europe, along with a mouth, whose 
stern 7 compressed yet beautifully 
chiselled lips bespoke firmness and 
determination, were the first thin; s 
that struck me in gazing on her coun- 
tenance. Her figure was the perfec- 
tion of graceful elegance; her walk 
the step ofun Indian queen in her na- 
tive forests; and the cres: she wore 
did not destroy the illusion created by 
her upperrance. Trowsers of rich 
silk, bound in at the ankles with silver 
ehuins ; and open sort of richly em- 
bruidered shoe; arms bare from the 
elbow, except where they were cover- 
ed with glittering ornaments; and a 
scarf hung over ber left shoulder, ex- 
posing at the same time the close-fit- 
ting tunic that covered her bosom, 
wus a dress that seemed in exact uc- 
eordance both with her face and form. 
Her hair hung over her back far be- 
low her waist in thick plaits. Such 
an apparition had never gladdened 
my eyes Yefure, and I was most bit- 
terly grieved that I had no means of 
ascertuining by conversation whether 
“the gem within was worthy of the 


casket.” But the attempt was use- 
less. She sat unmoved by every thing 
thut was said to her. Indeed she 
seemed immersed in her own thoughts, 
and never tock the slightest interest 
in sny thing that was said in her pre- 
sence. At last, beautiful und inte- 
resting as she was, her silence was ao 
unbroken, that I began not to take 
much more notice of her presence 
than if she bad been “the glorious 
statue that enchants the world,” and 
continued my conversation with my 
friends the Dc Rosignys as if we had 
not had any accession to our society. 
That conversation comprebended 
many subjects, and among others con- 
tained a full, free, and particulur ac- 
count of my own sayings and dvings, 
and the ovject I had in coming to 
France. I told them, tbat, afier pay- 
ing a visit to a fumily who had settled 
for a tew months in Paris, 1 intended 
to ramble wherever my fancy might 
lead me—to sigh, like the rest of my 
countrymen, in the shadows of the 
Coliseum, and perhaps add one to the 
numerous hordes of young gentlemen 
and ladies who take a run over. once 
or twice a year, to breukfast Leventh 
the Pyramids. 

“Do they never dine there?” en- 
quired Madame de Rusigny, with her 
usuai look of extreme simplicity. 

“ No, I said; “they go on to Je- 
rusalem to dinner, and fiuish the even. 
ing at a fancy-ball in the tent of ibra- 
him Bey.” 

“And you don’t intend to travel se 
prodigiously far as that?” rejoined 
the lady. 

“No; a few excursions in La Belle 
France will probably be the full ex- 
tent of my peregrinations. 1 must 
rest quiet and contented in the house 
of my friend and guardian, Colonel 
Moreton.” 

An exclamation from the silent 
beauty interrupted our conversation 
at this point. She had started up 
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from the sofa where she had been re. 
clining ; her beautiful eyes, filled with 
an indefinable expression of inquiry, 
were fixed upon me; her lips half 
open, her hand stretched out, and her 
breast hea -Iy beneath the 
tight-fitting robe. But in a moment 
her whole attitude was altered; her 
arm fell listlessly at her side, and 
drooping her head on her bosom, she 
again sank down un the sofa, without 
uttering a word. The rest of the 
party were equally silent, except, in- 
. that Madame de Rosigny, to 
my great — ie something — 
aw rhaps, having stu t 
pane ladr. and reduced her ane 
untary start; and in a few minutes, 
as if vy universal consent, no farther 
notice was taken of the incident. As 
the conversation was again going on 
in its usual level, M. de Rosigny said 
to me, with an expressive louk at his 
niece, who now seemed as inattentive 
to what was going on as ever, “ Aha, 
Monusiear Montague, dat puts in my 
mind what your English pôt, Bry 
Cronnel, says in his song of the Ghost 
of Gil Scrogg :— 


‘She starts a start, and she ecrims a. 


scrim, 
And wakes and finds it was all a drim, 
Rite fol de riddle lol de lay.” 


But though I made no remark at 
the time, } thought over the whole 
incident continually. So beautiful a 
creature, and such a magnificently ex- 
pressive counterance, could not fail to 
excite my admiration ; and the strange- 
ness of ber pnsition, added to her un- 
common loveliness, made me look on 
her as a sort of hervine of a romance. 
Nor were my ideas put into a state of 
tess confusion by what immediately 
followed. When we were about to 
retire to prepare for dinner, oy host 
and his lady had left the room before 
me, and just as | was about to follow 
their exa uple, I felt a touch upon my 
shoulder. The beautiful stranger 
beckoned me to renain. 

“Sturt not,” she said, in a very good 
language, but with a foreign accent, 
to heur me speak in the words of Eng- 
fanii,—* preserve my secret—and tell 
me does he live T 
~ «Whol? I said. 

“The lord of the bright sword, the 
young star of Guemalla. Something 
tells me he is yet alive; answer me, 
answer me !-’ 
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I shook my head at this impassioned 

adjuration, being now fully persuaded 
that the beautiful being before me was 
deranged. : 
“He is dead then!” she'said, drop- 
ping her head on her bosom, “and my 
dreams deceive ne. The brave, the 
tree, the beautiful, fell where the storm 
of fight was wildest. With these eyes 
I saw him fall ; with this hand—vh! 
that it might have saved — but — it 
— him !—and now they will bid 
me ply the loom and drive the needle, 
I that have handled the spenr, and 
been foremost among the brave—but 
enough ; forget this, as if it had never 
been—and now farewell !” 

She retired slowly as she spoke. 
“ Nay,” [ said, “leave me not so svon; 
it is possible perhaps that you have 
over-rated your causes of grief. Be 
comforted ”— 

“What! when I tell you that I am 
alone—that the dry earth of Huaman- 
ga drank the blood of my father, and 
that the foul vulture of Cordillcro is 
even now flupping his wing over the 
bright locks of him who loved me, 
whom I loved,—you talk to me of being 
comforted! This too J can bear.” 

“But you have friends,” | said 
oer for her eye flashed with 
unnatural fire, and her nostrils were 
distended with the heavings of her 
beautiful distlain—“ you have tricods 
who will console you. Your uncle 
De Rosigny "— 

“Away!” she interrupted ; “ what 
communion can J have with such souls 
as these? The eagle sits alone on the 
craggy peak. If there is anguish at its 
heart, the black depths of heaven re- 
ceive its scream; "tis but the wounded 
deer that weeps among the herd. Et 
is to avoid such sympathy as theirs 
that I keep my soul apart.” 

“ Beautiful being!” I said, touched 
by the deep pathus of her voicc and 
manner, “let me be your friend, let 
me know how [I may serve you —I 
will not break in on the sanctity of 
your surrows by saying how inuch I 
deplore them—but ”—. 

“Is it sot” she said, springing 
forward—* yes, I know by cou tones 
that you are sincere, and I will trust 
you. You may aid me in diving inte 
the awful truth, for ere I left our 
stronghold among tbe mountains I 
heard a rumor that he wns not dead; 
but worse than that, that he was pri 
soner in Huanuco. You may learn it 





all wh::re you are going, for I have 
heard him talk of the brave old man 
and his noble sons.” 

“ Who? who, is it that talked to you, 
and of whom?” 

“Gerald Moreton—the adopted of 
my father, the glory of our band—he 
has en to me of his uncle, whom 
I heard you name to-day as your 
friend.” 

“My playmate, Gerald? and is he 
slain! and is it him you e of?” 

“ You know him? you loved him? 
you speak of him as your playmate? 
you will help me to find out his fate ? 
thanks, thanks!” and she laid her 
head upon my shoulder. What a so- 
lemn thing is the sorrow of a devoted 
heart ! 

“Now then let us part, for we un- 
derstand each other from henceforth,” 
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she said, resuming her former attitude. 
“If he but lives we may yet be happy, 
and the plains of Huamanga be bright- 
ened with the glory of revenge! Pre- 
serve my secret from the dull souled 
beings around us. You shall be as 
brother in Leila’s heart. Adieu!” 
She glided from the apartment as she 
said these words, and Monsieur de 


$ Rosigny, dressed as if for a fancy ball, 


with a uet of flowers as large as 
a sentry box covering the expanse of 
his bosom, found her still in the same 
attitude of deep thought into which 
the incidents of the last few minutes 
had plunged her. With a hurried 
apology as I rushed from the room 
to make up my lost time, I heard him 

uoting some English verses, which 
eran “ Kick! kick! you have but a 
second.” 


Cuarter IV. 


My welcome in the Rue St. Honoré 
was all I could require. Hospitality 
seems one of the few English virtues 
which bear transplantation without 
suffering by the change of climate. 
A suite of rooms was assigned me in 
the enormous mansion, which had be- 
longed, in the days of old, to one of the 
ancieut families of France, who seem 
never to have been contented without 
corridors as Jong as their pedigrees, 
and a number of chambers that might 
huve done for the Grand Turk. The 
Colonel, though the best natured man 
in the world, had taken it into his 
head that the only way to compensate 
for never having bad the command of 
anarmy, wasto have his family under 
martial law, and he was accordingly 
as strict a martinet in all domestic 
arrangements as an indolent, yield- 
ing disposition would allow him to 
be. He had also, to the great dis- 
may of every one who came near him, 
by some means or other been pushed 
into Parliament, where he prided him- 
self beyond any thing else on being 
an “independent gentleman,” a cha- 
racter which he supported by blaming 
all parties alike, and giving very in- 
telligible hints that the only person 
capable of governing the country was 
himself. “Charles,” he said to me 
at breakfast on the day after my ar- 
rival, “listen to me for a few minutes. 
I am a man of few words, and always 
make a point of expressing myself in 


the shortest way possible, for prolixity 
is a thing which nobody attaches any 
value to, because generally when a 
man has spoken more than people are 
inclined to listen to, it happens that 
what he has said has not made any 
Brent impression on the persons he 
as addressed in so long-winded, pro- 
saic, and unintelligible a manner. You 
will therefore, sir, at once sec the pro- 
priety of the course I have through 
ife considered it necessary to adopt, 
as a precaution against any possible 
misconstruction which a more profuse 
mode of conversation might give rise 
to—a thing I abominate and detest as 
useless, embarrassing and obscure. 
The hours of this Miguso are nine 
o’clock for breakfast, a meal, which, 
aiter the good old custom of our an- 
cestors,—a class of people most un- 
justly decried by a certain paltry set 
of politicians of the present day—I 
insist on being a family reunion ; 
lunch where you please—a fvolish 
juste milieu—a contemptible line of 
licy too much in vogue of late years 
tween breakfast and dinner, wisel 
abrogated by modern ideas—idvas, 
say, against which a certain class of 
paltry politicians are most unjustl 
id at tle present time; an 
inner at five o’clock—an hour pecu- 
liarly proper, at all times of the year, 
for the principal refreshment of the 
day, as it gives ample time, prior to 
its arrival, for the busiest of mankind 
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to fulfil the labors of his vocation, 
end an equal sufficiency of time, after 
its completion, fur the thirstiest and 
most convivial of men to indulge in 
his predilections to a degree at once 
healthful, invigorating. aud extended. 
Such, Mr. Speaker—my dear Charles, 
I meao—are the regulations of this 
house. In all other respects you are 
your own master, and having thus, in 
the shortest way possible, 

the opinions of so humble an indivi- 
dual—a plain independent gentleman 
—as myself, I refer you for more 
minute information, on all other sub- 
jects, tomy daughter Harriet.” 

I promised an exact conformity to 
all his directions ; and on looking more 
—— to Harriet Moreton, who, 
since [ had last seen her two years aga, 
had veer. ber school days, and 
turned a fine, pure-complexioned Bng- 
lish girl of nineteen years of age, I 
felt inclined te include his last com- 
mand among those which I should 
obey most willingly. The house felt 
quite deserted, for none of the young 
men were at home; tke Colonel de- 
voted his mornings to the English 
newspapers, and, as we strongly sus- 

trom the sounds that occasion- 
ally were heard from the library, to 
the practice of oratory ; and as 1 had 
nothing else to du, and Harriet seem- 
ed quite as unoccupied as I was, I be- 
took myself according to her father’s 
recommendation, to the dangerous 
task of asking her questions. She was 
a fine, playful, openhearted girl. form- 
ing, in her womanliness and refine- 
Ment, a strong contrast to the proud 
impetuous Leila, who bad attracted me 
so much at Rouen, and whose image 
I could scarcely for a moment banish 
my mind. I asked one morn- 
ing, as indifferently as I could, what 
had become of Gerald. In a m> 
ment the playfulness of Harriet’s 
manner mel nar “ Hush,” she 
said, “my futher has ordered his name 
never to be mentioned—something 
wrong Gerald -has done, but 
we none of us know what it is. We 
en — from what my father 
said, that he had mixed himeelf up 
w th a very dangerous class of people 
in South America; and, in fact, that 
he had been irveigied, by some means 
or other, to unite himseif with one of 
the hordes of banditti in that coun. 
try. who live by plunder and the 
sword” ——= 
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“And have you heard whether he 
is yet alive!” 

“No; my father got all his informa 
tion from some man with a Spanish 
name, a minister from one of the new. 
ly recognised states, but I believe he 
has heard nothing of poor Gerald for 
the last year.” 

“Then Z have ; and if the Colonel 
retains any interest with his inforin- 
ant, he may be ueeful in saving his 
nephew, if, poor fellow, he is not al- 
ready dead.” 

“ How did you hear of him—where 
was he?” But to this question I did 
not give so full an answer as | might 
have dove. There wasa feeling which 
I could not acco:nt for, that induced 
me to my acquainiaoce with 
Leila a profound secret; and [ there» 
fore briefly informed Harriet of the 
circumstances of Gerald’s death or 
capture, without saying a word of my 
authority. 

“Gerald slain, or in a dungeon l 
Oh, go this instant to my father! He 
is good, t he appears so cold, 
He will do ail he can to save big 
nephew, for he always liked him, ia 
spite of his wildness, and all bis’ 
faults. Go, go.” And the earnest- 
nees of her anxiety brought such ani- 
mation to her whole bearing, that, 
when I looked on her quivering lipe, 
and eyes half filled with tears, | could 
not help thinking that sarriet Moreton 
was lovelier even than the proud-soul- 
od Peruvian. 

My interview with the Colonel was 
goon over. At first, when I mention» 
ed the name of Gerald, a double por- 
tion of pomposity adorned his lam- 
guage. He said something about the 
impropriety of an honest independent 
gentleman, bound to no party, taking 
any interest in the fate of a young 
man who had sn fur deviated from the 
path of rectitude as to enlist under 
the banners of a lawless bandit; but 
when I told him the probable fute of 
the delinquent, the ice of his tnanner 
thawed in a moment; hies words re- 
duced themselves to two syllables, or 
even one; and had I not n in the 
room, I verily believe the independ. 
ent gentleman would have shed tears 
of real sorrow. . In a moment be bad 
thrust Entick’s Speaker under a pile 
of papers, scized his hat and cane, and 
started off in search of Don Diego De 
Souza, who, he believed, was luckily 


on a mission in Paris at the time. 








Well pleased with the success of 
this attempt to benefit poor Gerald, I 
returned to the gentle Harriet, and 
was rewarded for the interest I had 
taken in her ‘cousin in a way that 
made me take every moment a deeper 
and warmer interest in herself. 
Among the questions that, in obedi- 
ence to the Colonel’s direction, I had 
a right to ask her, was one which 
trembled every moment on the tip of 
my tongue, namely, whether she did 
not think Montague a very pretty 
name ; and, in fact, I believe I must 
have p nded some such interro- 
gation, for, without knowing very 
well how, I found myself consulting 
Harriet on the alterations required in 
the old house in Hampehire, and 
speaking to her very earnestly on the 
necessity of becoming acquainted 
with Bishop Luscombe. But, in the 
mean time, hour after hour 
away, and the Colonel did not return. 
Even the hour of dinner went 
by without his appearance, and we 
began to augur unfavorably of his 
good news from De Souza. I had 
gone into my own wing of the house, 
and had thrown myself listlessly on 
the sofa, indulging in the dreams of 
future happiness which my conversa- 
tion with Harriet had inspired; my 
door opened, but se noiselessly as not 
to wake me from my reverie, till a 
voice close to my ear, startled me to 
my feet. 

“I am come; for the barb is in my 
soul, and I can find no repose.” Leila 
stood before me, her form muffled 
in a mantle, and her face so hidden 
that I could only recognise her by the 
thrilling tones of her voice. 

“Have you heard of him, my bro- 
ther ?” 

I told her what I had done. 

“*Tis well,” she said; “the 
of this uncertainty is more intolerable 
than would be the full knowled 

fate. Three days longer I will 
subdue my spirit—at the end of that 
time my sorrows end.” 

“ How? what mean you?” 

“ Mean I ?2—That there is a pillow 
tempting me to sleep where there is 
darkness and 110 sound—where the ear 
is not startled by the whisperings of 
fearful thoughts, where the eye is un- 
scared by the glimmering of lurid 
dreams—why should I not press it, 
when my heart is so weary, and my 
eyes so heavy with slumber ?” 
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“Why did you leave Rouen?” I 
her thoughts for I’ perceived that ber 
ts, for I perceive t her 

grief had bees too much for her. 

“For the wretched can find no rest. 
Why did I leave the land where all 
that I loved has perished? Let me 
back—let me back to my wild reeks 
and bright skies. A ee 
peace to my spririt in sights 
sounds of — Givo me my 
war-horse and my spear—let me again 
cleave foremost through the red cloud 
of battle—and let my veins, in which 
flows the proud blood of Peruvian 
kings, mingle its full stream with the 
torrents already poured forth by the. 
brave and free !” 

“ Be calm,” I said, taking her b 
the hand which was — wi 
feverish heat—“Show yourself the 
lofty being that nature made you, 
and be mistress of yourself. Every 
hour I h to hear the news of Ge- 
rald’s . Banish such dreadtul 
thought ey are as foolish as they 
are sinful.” é; 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she an- 
swered in a subdued tone—“ Your 
advice is kind—I will strive to profit 
by it. But every moment that I 
stayed at Rouen, a voice was sound- 
ing in my ear bidding me see you 
again, and again hear you name his 
name, and speak of him kindly, and 
bid me hope to be re-united to-him. 
And I could not conquer the desire 
that came upon my soul to see the 
faces of his kindred, to tell them that, 
fzr away on the wild banks of the Tu- 
chai, their names have been spokea to 
one that loved them for the sake of 
him who named them ;—that he was 
noble, and true, and brave, and that 
for his sake they ought to love me. 
And I longed to hear the sweet voice 


ight ‘of his beautiful cousin, and see her soft 


blue eyes—once, only once—before I 

Her voice faltered as she spoke,- 
and her strength seemed about to fail 
her. I did not know what to do un- 
der these circumetances, but at last, 
believing that a few minutes’ rest was 
what sbe principally required, I led 
her gently into the inner room, which 
I bad converted into a library, and 
begged her to re herself on the 

a for a short time. In the mean- 
while, my situation was very embar- 
rassing. With a foolish fear of being 
thought to have taken too deep an 
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interest in the fortunes of the beauti- 
ful Leila, I had never mentioned my 
acquaintance with her at Rouen. She 
hau now, as it were, thrown herself on 
my care, and the difficulty of inform. 
ing Harriet of all the circumstances 
was redoubled. While I was plunged 
in these thoughts, my door was p 
violently — 

“Mr. Charles Montague,” said a 
voice half choked with passion, “ you 
are a scoundrel, sare !—as the poet 
says, ‘A wretch, a villain, lost to 
sham and root’ ”’——— 

_And my friend, Monsieur de Ro- 
signy, stood before me. Unluckly 
my mother was Irish, and my hand 
was on the poor gentleman’s throat 
before I had time to remember my ob- 
ligations to him. 

“Villain, sirt—what the devil do 
ge mean, you ineffable abortion ?”— 

t at the sound of my own voice my 
reason returned; and I let go ay 
hold, waiting quietly what might fol- 
ded after this extraordinary introduc- 


“[ have traced her from Rouen, 
sare—I have not lost sight of her for 
an hour, and I know that she is in 
rip house. What do you say to that, 
@ de , 

“Who is in this house, sir?” Ire- 
peated, in order to gain time to form 
my resolution. 

“ My niece, sare !—the daughter of 
Alain! Do you deny that she is here, 
sare ?” 

“Monsieur de Rosigny, I beg you 
will speak in more measured language. 
Wherever the young lady may be, 
gepend upon this fact, that she is as 

fe from wrong or insult as in your 
own house at Rouen.” 

“You confess, then, that you have 
her here !—here, under your protec- 
tion?” He knocked his hand upon 
hie brow; and at this moment the 
Colonel briskly entered. De Rosigny 
turned to him—*“I appeal to you, 
e@ire; and I tell you that Mr. Charles 
Mon is a thief—he has robbed 
me of that vich not enriches him, and 
leaves me poor indeed !” 

The Colonel drew back. “In ris- 
ing, sir, to demand an explanation 
from the honorable gentleman ;— 
— J—that is to say— Charles, what the 
devil does this little fellow mean ?” 

s Mean }—I tell you myself what I 
mean. I means he come into mine 
houve—he eats of my bread—he drinks 
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of my cup—he sees my niece—he then 
away,—my niece goes after— 
ah !—as Bry Cronnel says— 
‘He twiddled his thumb, 
And said come, Dido, come, 
And sho's off with Eneas the rover,O"’, 


The Colonel took a long pinch of 
snuff. “I am but a plain country 
gentleman,” he said, “and have no 
great skill in unravelling an intricate 
plot ; but if the suspicion be correct 
which this gentleman’s language leads 
me to form, it is to me, Mr. Mont 

ou shall answer ;—you shall, by 
leaven !—May I ask your name, 
sir ?” 

De Rosigny fumbled in his pocket, 
— his med. and gave it to the Co- 
onel. 

“ Sir,” he continued, “it is no ex- 
tenuation of this offence to say it is 
committed in the family of a manufac- 
turer of buttons. A man may make 
buttons, and yet have some faint sort 
of sentiment of honor ; and this I say, 
in spite of the absurd prejudice against 
the lower classes entertained by a mi- 
serable class of politicians of the pre- 
sent time. I say, sir, that this Ar- 
naud Creque—Crick—that this hum- 
ble artisan, Monsieur Crick of Rouen, 
feels the insult, sir, almost, perha 
as much as if he were a gentle. 
man.” 
sat W — mean, sare ?” exclaim- 

De igny, in a greater passion 
than before’ “Do you talk of me, 
sare, as if I were no gentleman —me 
that have the blazons of the Rosignys, 
the De Coucys, the Ermenonvilles! I 
tell you, sare, I was noble while the 
bl of the Moretons was a thick 
puddle in the veins of serfs.” 

At this addrees the anger of the 
Colonel changed its object altogether. 
“ Charles,” he said to me, “ who is this 
ridiculous individual !—what is it you 
know of him?” 

“That he is a gentleman,” I re. 

lied—“ that he is chief of the De 

ignys, one of the noblest families 

in France ; but that he accuses me un- 

justly of having imagined the slightest 
evil to him or his family.” 

“ Then what is this card he has put 


I into my hand about button-making at 


Rouen ?” 
“Oh, some mistake I suppose.” 
“No mistake, sare,” interrupted 
De Rosigny. “I was poor—I made 
buttons—I am uow rich, butmy heart 
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was as proud when I was poor as now. 
But, ah! my friend, Mr. Montague, 
you have spoken so well against the 
calumnies of this old man, that I can- 
not believe you have deceived me— 
tell me where p.or Leila is—the last 
of the Rosignys—the daughter of poor 
Alain.” 

“She is here !” said Leila, walking 
calmly forward into the middle of the 
room. Her mantle was thrown off— 
her lips compressed, her step proud 
and graceful, and her whole appear- 
ance stately and commanding. The 
Colonel and De Rosigny were awed 
and silent. 

“You asked for Leila,” she con- 
tinued, addressing her uncle—“ she 
comes at your call. And was it for 
me you feared—for me you trembled ? 
and thought you that from me there 
was danger to your honor? Back to 
your looms and engines, where your 
soul has been ground down to dust, 
and leave the daughter of Sorigny to 
the guard of her own hand.” 

“ Of Sorigny ?” interrupted the Co- 
lonel, who was struck with a feeling 
near akin to reverence by the calm 
dignity of the strange and beautiful 
eang before him. 

“Yes, of Sorigny. The warrior, 
the patriot, the tegislator of his adopt- 
ed land, whom some, with the base 
hatred of cowards, and the baser ser- 
vility of slaves, have called”—— 

“ A traitor,” said the Colonel. “ But 
from what I heard this ad bed from 
Don Diego de Souza, I believe the 
character of General de Sorigny has 
been most unjustly calumniated. My 
nephew, Gerald Moreton, who is on his 
way home”—— 

“ Home! home ! thank Heaven !” 

If De Rosigny and I had not rushed 
forward to save her she would have 
fallen senseless on thu floor. The 
Colonel, who forgot in the agitation of 
the moment the dignity of an inde- 
pendent gentleman, ran helplessly 
about the room, but happily at last 
bethought him of summoning his 
daughter. 

Matters were very soon explained. 
Gerald had been reclaimed by the 
English authorities as a British sub- 
ject, and delivered from prison, on 
condition of leaving the country. The 
Colonel, who every day took a kinder 
interest in the Peruvian beauty, wait- 


Leila. 
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ed impatiently the arrival of his 
nephew in London to summon him to 
Paris. “I shall consider it my T 
under existing circumstances, to 
every thing in my power to hur 
matters to a final adjustment, t 

the medium of the sacred coremonies 
of the church—ceremonies -most un- 
justly undervalued by certain wretch- 
ed statesmen of the existing crisis. 
Monsieur de — has given up 
the very honorable and highly use. 
ful branch of industry to which be 
had directed his cares, and his estate, 
J hear, is highly valuable. d, 
also, has considerable patrimonial pos- 
sessions, and the experience he has 
raat gained will impress him with 
the indescribable advantages af peace 
and quiet. The marriage will take 
place in August”— 

“Colonel,” I said, “Bishop Lus- 
combe might perhaps be -induced to 
make a little room for another couple 
at the same time, if you wagld have 
the kindness to ask him.” è 

“Eh, what!” y 4 

“ Why, Harriet and I, sir, have known 
each other for a length of time, and”— 

“Hem! Sir! I am free to confess 
that in rising on this occasion—hem— 
hem—sir—I say, there are paternal 
duties, duties unfortunately too much 
neglec——Poh ! what nonsense it is 


to say any more—take her, my dear > 


Charles, and my blessing with her.” 
And the eyes of the no longer elo- 

uent Colonel swam in tears as he 
shook me by the hand. 

Early in September, when Gerald 
and I, with our youag brides, madeour 
first appearance at-the Italian’ O 
the house was almost equally divida 
in its admiration ọf Harriet and Leip. 
The Signeur de igny, witha 
on his breast, and restored to all 
titles and estates, who accompanied 3i, 
expressed perbaps what was the gasii- 
ral opinion as well as his own. “ 
these two beautiful creatures,’ 
said, “put into my head the wo 
the English poet— 
‘ Ven I look on the one I could swear 
Dat none other was ever so fair; 
Ven I look on the other I'd vow 
None wasever so lovely till now. 

To decide on the rivals i’m loth, 

So here’s in a bumper to both. 

Hip, hurra! ` 
A bumper, a bumper to both!" 
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— = some trades in hha the 
organ of knavery is inevita rotu- 
berant. It would be ditficult. t find, 
for instance, a Jew slop-seller, a dealer 
ia marine stores, or a small vinther of 
slos juice and smuggled brand yiander 
the nume of all the wines uggér the 
sun, from the meagre p of the 

ape to the lordly ee | of Madcira, 
Withoyt pretty particular¥evidence of 
the activity of this popular organ. But 
the tribe in which it essentially predo- 
minates,iudeed almost tothe absorption 
of every other, is that connected dph 
whips, horses, stages, short and long, 
racing calendars, cabs, and hackney- 
coaches. We are not sure that stee- 
ple-chases themselves, though under 
the superintendence of the renowned 
Mr. Osbaldiston, may not be scenes of 
very considerable — The mira- 
culous exploits of the two Irish patriots 
in turning four-year-old horses into 
colts of two, with other happy dexter- 
ities recorded in the annals of the Irish 
Jockey Club, are fresh within memory; 
which exploits, however, have not i n- 
paired their previous character a tittle, 
and have left them only more patriotic, 
— and pure in the minds 

the generous friends of O'Connell 
and public principle all round the 
world. Those recollections give rather 
a slippery idea of the morality of the 
Stable (punica fides), show that the 
bridle is more easily managed in the 
mouth of the horse than in the con- 
solene of his rider, and that whatever 
part of the racing machinery wants a 
spar, it is certainly not the taste for 


swindling, However, to descend from 
gene rticulars. A happy in- 
ed within these few days, 

biter bit’ a minute, but remark- 


of 
abiy well apptied leah to the sensibili- 
tiss of a —— weue. The, omni- 
buses are convite Anihgs, but have 
the misfortune tae attended by a most 
impudent aod kaavish set of fellows, 
ted — my canvas for 
compan the road, throwing 
——— into telegraphic attitudes, 
pack them in when they can catch 
them, give them a shove into the huge 
trunk, letting them tumble into them, 
over knees and feet into their places, 
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and receive their sixpences, when thoy 
let tham down, which, by a practical 
joke, they -generally do in the most 
miry part of the street, road, or high- 


way. . 
General Sir John Waters having 
arrrived at Blackwall, by a steamer, 
engaged ome of the Blackwall omni- 
buses to carry himself and his party 
with th@ir luggage to his house in 
Clar treet, Picadilly, for a sove- 
righ This was a handsome altow- 
ance ; for the regular fare is,we believe, 
but sixpence a head. The omnibus 
roceeded, but on reaching Hatchet’s 
in Picadilly, a few hundred yards 
from Clarges Street, it came to a dead 
stop; the conductor saying that his 
bargain was over there. The fact was, 
that the honest conductor had begun 
to think that a little more might be . 
squeezed out of the General, who 
would probably not like being set — 
down, bagguge and all, in the centre 
of Picadilly. The General certainly 
did not like it at all, and told his mind 
on the subject without any circumldcu- 
tion whatever. Still the conductor was 
stedy, but, after some consideration, 
said, rather than put the party totrou- 
ble, he would take them home for five 
shillings more. The General shrewdly 
uiesced, paid the knave his twenty- 
five shillings, was conveyed home, and 
in a day or two after, retaliated by a 
summons to the proprietor of the om- 
nibus, to answer at Bow Street for 
“using his stage as a hackney-coach, 
Without being duly licensed.” 
The question was clear; the case 
was settled in a moment; the con- 
ductor had completely outwitted him- 
self by the five shilling extortion. Sir 
F. Roe, the magistrate, said, that no 
doubt could exist that the law had been 
violated in the second hiring. “ The 
` defendant’s servants had misconducted 
themselves most grosslv, and the full 
— of L.10, with costs must be in- 
icted.” Sir John Waters desired 
that the five pounds which became his 
as the informer, should be given to 
the puor-box of the office. The fine 
was paid, which, of course, the pro- 
prietor will deduct from the wages of 
the conductor, and a very happy ex- 











ample was given, which will help to 
teach those gentlemen that they may 
now and then catch a Tartar. 


A paragraph which lately appeared 
in the papers gave rise to an extite- 
ment,sufficient to show that all the poli- 
tical harassing of our late years has not 
been sufficient to extinguish the natu- 
ral feelings of Englishmen. The para- 

raph was to the effect, that the famous 
fag hi of Lord Duncan at Camper- 
down, the Venerable, was sold, to be 
broken up, for L.4000. A good deal 
of indignation was produced by this 
announcement, and the admiralty 
came in for their full share of rebuke. 
But, on inquiry, it has turned out, 
that this violation of national feeling 
has not actually taken place. The 
Venerable, it is true, has been sold, 
and isto be broken up. But it is not 
the flag-ship of the gallant Duncan, 
that noble vessel having unfortunately 
foundered some years ago in a gale, 
when commanded by Captain Hunter, 
the Governor of New South Wales. 

It is to be hoped, that the name of 
the Venerable will not be suffered to 

rish from the British navy, but that 

t will be borne forever by a succes- 
sion of proud three-deckers, as a mo- 
numentof one of the most distinguished 
courses of service of one of the bravest 
and most intelligent officers that ever 
commanded British seamen. During 
Duncan s blockade of the Texel, the 
mutiny which threatened the naval 
existence of England broke out in all 
the squadrons afloat. Duncan’s whole 
fleet were seized with the infection, 
and sailed away. In the Texel 
the Dutch fleet were ready for sea, 
with the French general Hoche ùd 
40,000 troops embarked, for the inva- 
sion of Jreland. Duncan, with the 
Venerable and the Adamant alone, 
then commanded by Sir Wm. Hotham, 
still kept the station By exchanging 
signals from time to time with the 
Adamant, he gave the Dutch the idea 
that his whole fleet were lying off, 
and ready to attack them the moment 
they should come out. He thus sealed 
up this formidable expedition. He 
was at last told, that the Dutch Ad- 
miral had found out the stratagem, 
and that his fivet were under weigh. 
Duncan, instead of making his escape 
instantly from this dangerous neigh- 


borhood, ordered the lead to be hove. cases, infanticide, amd suicide. It is | 
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When the depth of water was reported, 
he looked up to hig flag at the mast- 
head, and calmly said, “ Well, then, 
when they shall have sunk us, my flag 
will still fly.” 

But the Dutch kept within their 
harbors, until the mutiny had ceased, 
and the squadron rejoined their heroic 
Admiral. De Winter, at last, forced 
out by the commander of the French, 

ve kim the opportunity he had so 
ong wished for. The British fleet, 
as if to off the shame of the past, 
fought with desperation. The whole 
Dutch fleet, except a few ships which 
fled early in the action into the ad- 
joining harbors, were taken or de- 
stroyed. But the Venerable still held 
ite muperiority. Its fire was tremend- 
ous. Its first broadside, poured into 
the Dutch Vice-Admiral, disabled him 
at once, and it is said to have struck 
down 280 men on his decks. It af- 
terwards ranged rougi iae battle, 
sweeping every thing before it, and 
at one time sustaining the fire of four 
of the enemy’s ships. It was a glorious 
day for the fleetand England, and one 
of the most important ot the whole 
contest in its consequences, for it ren- 
dered the invasion of Ireland hopeless, 
and extinguished the Dutch navy for 
the remainder of the war. 


The working of the Whig Poor 
Law is producing bitter fruits through 
the country. of the most des- 
peak hardship are constantly comiag 

fore the parish officers, which, d 
the new law, they are destitute of 

wer to relieve, and the consequence 
is, that the miserable sufferers are 
driven from parish to parish, till they 
can be driven no more, and die. Une 
of the results is—that which was so 
strongly predicted by the Bishop of 
Exeter—t 


abandonment aid expo- — 


sure of infants. The guitt of the | 


wretched mothers is generally — 
tionable ; but theequally guilty fathers 
find themselves so far exonerated from 


maintaining either the mother or the ` 


child, that both are instantly on the 


verge of famine. The law affords no | 
resource. The heartless rufian is | 
protected, the miserable mother bas | 
only to wander about with her miser- — 


able infant, until it perishes, or they 


both perish together. The alternative | 


is frequent abandonment, and, 10 some 
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clear that some improvement of the 
poor law must take place, or child 
murder will become a national crime. 

A curious case occurred lately in the 
Department of the Lower Alps, which 
shows the simple yet true view taken 
of such matters by untutored reason. 
A woman was tried, on a charge of in- 
fanticide. The charge was proved. 
But tbe peasant jury acquitted her on 
the ground— that if the prefet, by a 
late order, had not taken away the 
basket hitherto kept in every hospice 
for the reception of infants, the mother 
would never have destroyed her child.” 
In fact, they thus brought in the prefet 
as the virtual destroyer. What would 
those honest peasants say of Whig 
Poor Laws ? 


The Radical Meeting at Drury 
Lane Theatre turned out, after three 
months’ boasting and three weeks’ 
——— a contemptible failure. 

othing could show more strongly 
the actual want of management, com- 
mon tact, and sense of their true si- 
tuation, than having the dinner at all. 
It was but last April, that the single 
association of the City of London 

tives had a dinner, almost 
Without any preparation beyond the 
moment; yet at that dinner they had 
a list of upwards of 300 stewards, all 
belonging to the City, all well known, 
and combining almost the entire of the 
commercial, king, and opulent 
firms of London. At that.dinner up- 
wards of 1100 gentlemen sat down, to- 
gether with a crowd of dukes, earls, 
men of high legal rank, clergy, and 
individuals conspicuous for their offi- 
¢es, fortunes, and character. 

At the Drury Lane meeting of the 
23d of January, certainly not 1000 
attended! Of the whole number, not 
one-half were in any way connected 
With EE ! : the whole list, 
even ig Peerage, pompous. 
ly advertised to attend, not one was 

ent, nor even condescended to apo- 

ize for his absence. With the ex- 
ception of young Lord Russell, who 
took the chair, and old Lord William 
Russell, who supported him, pretty 
much in the way in which the blind 
etna blind, all were vulgar. ane 

i personages were actua 

the notorious Tom Duncombe, Mr. 
Scales, the Radical butcher of White- 
chapel, and Joseph Parkes, whose 
short memory forgot some time ago 
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whether he was, or was not, Secretary 
of the Birmingham Radicals, Mr. 
Wakely of fire-office memory, and 
that rather too dexterous paper-seller, 
SirJohn Key. The kerak tp were by 
the regular performers alone, Messrs. 
Hume, Molesworth, Grote, and Clay; 
all remarkably bad speakers at all 
times, and all on this occasion deplor- 
ably —— giving us tho mere 
repetition of the tiresome twaddle and 
vulgar radicalism which we have 
heard from them these ten years past. 
Nothing could be more adust. Old 
Mr. Byng, whose age might excuse 
the visible decay of his faculties, 
——— said, “that he was still a 
Whig, and that he was content with 
the Reform Bill.” Joseph Hume, 
who is a Whig and a good deal more, 
said that he differed from the old man 
(whom he evidently msinuated to be 
little better than an old woman,) and 
was not content with the Reform Bill. 
That, in fact, with the bill, they were 
worse off than ever—that they must go 
on, finding an end to the means, and 
means to the end; till when and 
where he cared not, but they must go 
on. So we are to have the national 
fever kept up by national quackery, 
until Mr. Hume discovers that he is a 
hopeless blockhead—a discovery that 
his cummon experience ought to have 
made for him Ti years ago, but 
which his sullen and brute vanity will 
never suffer him to make, until it is 
forced upon him by exhibitions such 
as those of Drury Lane. ` 
It would be a mere waste of time, 
to argue against the incredible non- 
sense talked by the whole clique. Mr. 
Clay, who is evidently looking for 
8ome windfall among the Commis- 
sioners provided by Lord John for the 
enlightening of puzzled consciences, 
negyrized the Ministers ; for what? 
or all that they had intended to do, 
but could not—a very easy source of 
praise of this trifling and tedious per- 
sonage. One of the papers, with con- . 
temptuous pleasantry says :— 
s When Israel of ald forsook all that was 
ood, 
She fell down and worshipped an idol of 
wood: 
Our Radicals play the same pert to this 
dey— 
Bat, ike blockheads, bow down to an 
image of Clay.” 


There are few things more observ- 
able among those men than the miser- 


able nature of their public speaking. 
Of course, it would be idle to expect 
that they should be all orators. But 
it would be natural to suppose that the 
practice of public delivery, the custom 
of debate, and even the nerve to be ac- 
quired by constantly coming before 
vast assemblies, would give them some 
of the ordinary ease, clcarness, and ef- 
fect of good speaking. .On the contra- 
ry, they are all wretched. Their 
speeches may occasionally read well 
enough in the papers, though they are 
all evidently dry, heavy, and common- 

lace. But the reporters put them all 
into this readable shape, condense their 
perpetual repetitions, strike away 
every thing that is absolute nonsense 
in them, and reducing a speech of an 
hour to one of fourth part of the 
time, make it pass muster. But to 
hear one of those speakers is a singu- 
lar trial of patience ; a trial, indeed, 
to which the House very seldom sub- 
mits. Joseph Hume used to take his 
seat nightly by one of the pillars sup- 
pales the gallery, and there, with his 

and leaning upon the pillar, he talk- 
ed his financial nonsense by the hour. 
Nobody in the bedy of the House 
ever listened to him. The members 
got up from their seats, made their 

ow to the Speaker, and then ram- 
bled about the floor, as if they were in 
a large coffee-house. The buzz of 
voices was loud, every man talked of 
his own affairs, the gossip of the day, 
and so forth; while Joseph Hume, 
with his hand on the pillar, and his 
face turned to the Speaker, was edify- 
ing that most weary functionary with 
his wisdom; and was actually lis- 
tened to only by the writers for the 
newspapers. His voice is utterly bað, 
heavy, harsh and indistinct. His 
manner just what might be expected 
from a vulgar man educated in vulga- 
rity, and his matter is the dullest, 
most unidea’d, and prosaic stuff that 
could possibly be engendered in the 
brain of a dull man. Grote is some- 
what brisker, but equally trite and 
commonplace. One frenzy has got 
into his head, that he is the chosen 
apostie of the ballot. A foolish man, 
craving for rabble popularity, is na- 
turally delighted with having made 
such a subject his own. He accord- 
ingly brings forward his motion once 
a session, and at intervals, drags it 
in as a makeweight to his harangues, 
let the subject be what it may. us, 
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if the discussion were of the price of 
figs, or the politics of Madagascar, Mr. 
Grote would wind up his very weak 
barangue, by insisting that neither 
figs would be cheap, nor the politics 
of Madagascar quiet, unless English- 
men got the ballot. Leader is a noisy 
pe:sonage, whose roar bas aa the 
effect of thinning the House. He is 
ex-officio the dinner. bell, and the cof- 
fee-house keeper —— certainly to 
fee him handsomely for his services to 
his counter. He attempts ———— a 
dangerous exercise for a blockhead, 
and, like the bear, the higher he rises, 
the more he shows his unseemly parts. 
Radicalism, with such fuculties, can 
never be bazardous, but it can be in- 
finitely contemptible. Heis a wretch- 
ed speaker. Clay is prosy, feeble, 
ahd irtolerable. And among the 
whole set, as if a judgment was upon 
them, there is actually not a vestige of 
ability beyond that of the very lowest 
description. What must Drury Lane 
dinner, then, have been, with these 
wretched and tiresome people for its 
orators, with a feeble boy in the chair, 
and a superannuated old man for his 
director? They were certainly wor- 
thy of the rabble of Radicalism - 
ered from every low haunt of the 
country, and probably one half of 
them coming on tickets given by the 
Committee. But the whele meeting 
was contemptible. What a contrast 
did it form to the Glasgow meeting !— 
a meeting in a provincial town 400 
miles from the metropolis. And this 
in the heart of London, with the 
whole Whig-Radical force pledged 
to it wm the eve of the meeting of 
Parliament, when party naturally 
makes its best effort for a muster, and 
with the nephew and uncle of the mi- 
nister in the House of Commons as its 
ostensible heads! And yet all was 
failure. In what light are we to re- 
gard this, but as the signal triumph of 

e renewed Conservative spirit of 
England ! 


Mr. Kavanagh, the member for 
Carlow, has lately died. He was, of 
course, abhorred by the faction whose 
member he displaced, on proof of cor- 
ruption and intimidation. He had 
interfered terribly with the Great 
Agitator’s pleasant and well-known 
pecuniary arrangement with the noto- 
rious Raphael ; ba Mr. O’Connell ac- 
cordingly insulted hi 


mon his deathbed. | 
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The heroism of the Agitator always 
loves a safe subject ile this gen- 


tleman was known to be suffering 
under a mortal malady, and obviously 
approaching the grave, the honest and 
manly Agitator took his revenge in the 
following decent expressions, before 
the mob in Carlow— Poor old Ka- 
vanagh! Alas, r Kavanagh.— 
— he had not made the 
tal alliance he did, one would be 
glad that he would sink into his grave 
in that peaceful obscurity in thi h, 
for his own sake, he ht to have 
remained, and not have dead cats 
and dogs of the neighborhood thrown 
into ü with him.” The Dublin 
Mail says that Mr. Kavanagh was still 
alive while this fine hint was given to 
the villain hearers of the itator. 
it was not, however, acted upon. 
The remains of this much revered and 
respected gentleman were convered 
from Borris House to the family vault 
at St. Mullins, amid the cries and la- 
mentations of hundreds of the poor 
peasantry and their families who lived 
upon his bounty for years. So heart- 
rending a scene was never witnessed. 
On the hearse passing through the 
gates into the town of Borris, the peo- 
pie congregated round the remains of 
im who was their friend and bene- 
factor, uttering curses “both loud and 
deep” on the heartless miscreants who 
would dare insult the memory of the 
most kind-hearted and honorable man 
that this country ever produced—the 
man who fed the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and whose doors were ever 
7 to givea friendly reception to 
stranger. The funeral extended 
about two miles on the road to St. Mul- 


lins, every part of his extensive estates 
pouring forth their tributary streams 
to sweil the melancholy procession. 


There were twenty-one clergymen of 
the Established Church in attendance ; 
and, on arriving at the burial-ground, 
there could not be less than 10,000 
Sin haa The funeral service 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, vicar of St. Mullins. After 
which an eloquent and appropriate 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. P. 
Roe of Kilkenny. Throughout the 
whole day not a person could be seen 
in the fields; the people having aban- 
doned their usual pursuits to pay their 


Lee bed rt to the remains of their 
are The chief mourn- 
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ers on the occasion were his son-in- 
law, Colonel Bruen, and his brother- 
in-law, Lord Dunlo, who were accom- 
panied by most of the gentry in the 
country, with their servants and equip- 
ages. 


A remarkably interesting collection 
of Etruscan antiquities has been just 
opened in Pall-mall, London. The col- 
lection also contains many fine Greek 
reliques. The proprietor is an intelli- 
gent Italian, Signor Campanari, whose 
treasures,we should hope,the liberality 
of the English nation will regard as a 
fit accession to the British museum. 
The land of Etruria appears to have 
been one great mausoleum. The paoe 
constantly turns up urns and frag- 
ments of urns. It is probable that a 
vast amount of those most beautiful 
works of art, where the feeling of the 
poet and the grace of the artist are so 
wonderfully combined, may be hidden 
from this generation, to be reserved 
for the renewed curiosity of the future. 
The soil seems inexhaustible. The 
spectator, on entering the exhibition, 
is first shown a chamber, arranged so 
as to represent the inside of one of the 
tombs from which the reliques have 
been obtained. “The original cham- 
ber had been lately discovered on the 
ancient road leading from Toscanella 
——— to Corneto (Tarquinia). 

n the thickness of the wall at the en- 
trance are painted two Charons, or 
guardians at the gate of the dead, with 
ronge and disagreeable countenan- 
ces, after the Etruscan fashion. Both 
of them bear the double mace, to 
chastise the wicked who might at- 
tempt to violate the tranquillity of the 
tombs ; one of them is also armed with 
a scythe.” 

The second chamberis the fac simile 
of one which was discovered on the 
road oramg from Tuscania to Tar- 
quinia, at a little distance from the for- 
mer. “It seems to have been the 
sepulchre of a whole family, from the 
number of urns which it contains.” 
These urns are,in fact,oblong stone sar- 
co hagi, of which this division of the 
collect on contains four. On the top 
or lid of the first is the recumbent. 
statue of a priest of Bacchus, in fine 
preservation, holding in his hand the 
prefericulum ; his head is surround- 
ed by a chaplet of ivy leaves. In the 
sarcophagus the skull is exposed to 
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view, surrounded with a similar chap- 
let of pure gold, well wrought. The 
sarcophagus contains also many curi- 
ous objects of antique worship. On 
the lid of an opposite sarcophagus is 
the figure of a recumbent female, and 
within it is seen the skull, surrounded 
with a chaplet of gold myrtle leaves. 
The other sarcop agi in this apart- 
ment are surmounted with two figures, 
apparently of older persons, but well 
executed, and in perfect preservation. 
The sides of these coffins are all 
adorned with ato reliefs of good 
workmanship. In the third chamber 
is the sarcophagus of a warrior ; it is 
ga on the top. Within are seen the 

ull of the deceased, covered with a 
casque of the Greek shape, an enor- 
mous circular shield, capable, from its 
convexity, of holding a great quantity 
of water, and differing totally from the 
Venetian shields and the shields of la- 


ter ages; the greaves, or leg pieces of . 


the warrior, of brass ; and asword and 
lance of iron, much rusted, but yet in 
comparatively good preservation. The 
reliefs on the side of this coffin, which 
is of soft stone, are admirable, and 
show a very high state of the arts: 
they represent the immolation of hu- 
man victims. This coffin is the finest 
thing in the collection. In the fourth 
chamber there is another sarcophagus, 
surmounted with an alto relief, as large 
as life, of a recumbent figure. The 
walls are decorated with copies of the 
original paintings found in the actual 
excavations. In the rooms up stairs 
gome very fine specimens of Etruscan 
and Greek vases are displayed, with 
urns, palere, drinking cups, &c. Some 
of those are most elaborately painted. 
The walls of the room are covered 
with copies from paintings found in the 
tombs, and all remarkable for their 
composition, correct drawing, and spi- 
rit. In addition to all this, there is a 
small collection of gems set in pure 
gold ; and very beautiful and delicate- 
y manufactured ear-rings, represent- 
ing the chariot of the sun, drawn by 
four horses: the shape of these ear- 
rings is perfectly of the present fash- 
jon, and the workmanship is equal to 
_ any thing produced by modern jewel- 
lers. There is also a gold bracelet of 
good workmanship; with a neck 
chain of pure gold, elaborately exe- 
cuted, &c. 
This notice can furnish only a vague 
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notion of the-collection. It is ouly a 
personal view that can enable a just 
estimate to be made of its value. It 
would be writing a treatise on Etrus- 
can antiquity to describe its contents 
with the accuracy their elegance, va- 
lue, and antiquity deserve. 
THE RADICAL FEAST- 
Drury’s in a glorious bustle, 
— a ote — — — 
ar. a 
Pantaloon by wes Tom Duncombe.” 


Butter Byng ie quite pathetic; 
thos more in Joseph’s way ; 
Gaffer Grote is all prophetic, — 
And (though moistened) dry is Clay. 


Now the pantomime begins, 
Off at once go all disguises; 
Patriote in their proper skins, 
Asses of all shapes and sizes. 


Molesworth, t a goose as ever 
With his hack quil: i 
Sir John Donkey, Parkes the clever, 

Scales, the genuine butcher still. 


All is now a gallant tussle 
(Patriots scoff at hulks and jail) ; 
Screams with rapture Baby Russell, 
Lowest tip of Daniel’s tail. 


Harlequin now waves his d 
(Magic king of paint and iath) ; 

Joey Hume starts up to swagger, 
Full of pudding, port, and wrath. 


— have you read the fable 
Of the lap-dog and the asa T 
— jumps upon the table 
es his bow, and drains his glass. 
Then commences his harangue, 
Stuttering, shambling, loose and lew = 


Nonsense half, half rabble-slang, 
Middlesex’s true Jim Crow! 


So concludes the day of wonders, 
England, Ragland, blush for shame ; 
Why atill sleep the indignant thunders 3 
Rise and vindicate thy name ! 
eb aired to the meeting of Pas- 
liameni the Whigs have given away 
six es. This may a 
Whig maneuvre, to tell the world the 
terms on which they are ready to hire 
for the session. But it is rather a — 
measure after all. The Whigs at 
times have been the loudest to exclaim 
at the prostitution of public honors. 
“If ever they should come into power, 
then would the reign of merit in; 
ability,virtue,and public services 
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would be acknowledged ; while medi- 
ocrity would be left to its fate.” It is 
remarkable, in total contradiction to 
those promises, that since the luckless 
accession of the Whigs, not one man’ 
of any public merit whatever has been 
raised to the Peerage. And now 
they have advanced, at one stroke of 
the pen, six men utterly undistin. 
guished Le Sige th personal acquire- 
ment, public effort, or any exemption 
from the fattest order of “ fat, contented 
ignorance.” Is it not fair to ask, what 

the nation know of Lords How- 
ard of — Ducie, and Yar- 
borough ? hat of the new Barons, 
Mesers. Portman, Hanbury, and Fra- 
ser! Nothing on earth. It was 
scarcely known even that they are 
hangers-on of the Whigs. But the 
case of the sixth, Thomas Alexander 
Fraser of Inverness, the county of the 
somnolent Lord Glenelg, is more open 
to remark still. 

The title of Lord Lovat, forfeited in 
the rebellion of 1745, and whose pos- 
sessor at that time forfeited his head 
on Tower-hill for his treason, was ex- 
cluded from the list of the Scottish 
titles -restored on IV.’s 
visit to Scotland in 1622. Among 
the reasons for this exception were, 
that the present T. A. Fraser, the 
holder of the Lovat estates, was not 
only a Roman Catholic, but could not 
pruve his lineal descent from the 
attainted Lord. Two attempts made 
before the Committee of Privileges 
utterly failed. But what makes the 
matter still more extraordinary, there 
is an actual claimant of the title in 
the field, as being of the male line, 
and his claims were ‘on the eve of 
being submitted to the House of Peers. 
The natural result of conferring the 
title in the singular way in which it 
has been done, must be,to put an end 
to the claim, which may, after all, be 
the right one; the — of — poe 
tural claimant may us preju . 
and the true Lord Lovat forced to see 
his honors borne away by a pre- 
tender. Another remarkable point in 
this case is, that it is the first instance 
of the creation of a Papist Peer, 
since the days of James II. Mr. 
Fraser, who is henceforth to assist in 
making laws for Protestants, is a wor- 
— of the Virgin, a worshipper of 
Se. r, and all other saints, nominal 
and real, according to the command of 
his church, and a subject of the Pope. 
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Yet this is the man whom the Cabinet 
have made a Lord and a Legislator ! 
A SIMILE. 
zey tell us that the traveller, 
ho wants to croes an Alpine pass, 

Lest his own timid steps err, 

Gets on the outside of an ass ; 
There, helpless, he is forced to sit, 

While the beast takes his beastly ples. 


sure, 
Pausing at every ugly pit, 
Or ambling onward at his leisure, 


Sit quiet, and the stabborn brate 
Is sure of making no miscarriage ; 
So strong his nous, so firm his foot, 
Tis just like riding in your carriage ; 
Bat if you goad hishide, he feels 
Insultod, and resents the evil, 
Up, in a moment, go his heels, 
And you go ong to the d—I. 


gas pa yen aes on abe a paul — 
ust go just where O’Connell pleases, 
Must follow this, or t’other track” 
Just as the whim O’Connell seizes. 
Yes, though he sees destruction near, 
And ruin all around him lying, 
He dares not move a limb, for fear 
The beast would punish him by shying. 


Monck Mason’s narrative of the 

t balloon expedition to Germany 

is a remarkably curious and interest- 
ing detail. In process of time this do- 
cument will be treasured, as the log- 
book of the Argonauts might have 
been by the Colchians or Greeks. 
The variety of ascents which Mr. 
Green had: made, amounting to 226, 
had justly taken off a good deal of the 
nervousness natural to the feelings of 
one swept up three or four miles into 
the air, and flying over the earth at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. But his 
dexterity bad produced two improve- 
ments of the first importance. One 
was, the use of coal-gas in place of hy- 
drogen. The expense of the hydro- 
gen, and its affinity for the atmos- 
phere, rendered it a most difficult and 
wasteful mode of inflation. The still 
more important invention was, that of 
the guide rope, a rope of considerable 
length and magnitude, trailing on the 
ground, and if over the sea, witha 
sufficient quantity of water, liquid bal- 
last, contained in vessels drawn along 
the surface. This invention promises 
to approach nearer to the required 
means of directing the balloon than 
any other which has been suggested. 





It gives what has been chiefly de- 
manded, a power out of the air to act 
on the air, so as to produce the power 
of steerage. “Another striking fea- 
ture in this discovery,” says Mr. Ma- 
son, “is the altered aspect under 
which it enables the teronaut to regard 
the perils of the sea. The occan, now 
no longer the dreaded enemy of the 
serial voyager, becomes at once his 
greatest friend; and instead of oppos- 
ing his p offers him advantages 


more certain than even the earth itself, ill 


with all its promised security, is cal- 
culated to contribute.” 

Mr. Holland, a gentleman of scien- 
tific habits, projécted the enterprize 
which has sọ strikingly signalized 
serostation in our day. On Mon- 
day, November 7, 1886—at half past 
one in the afternoon, the balloon rose 
from Vauxhall Gardens with a mode- 
rate breeze from the south-east. It 

over Kent. The weather was 
singularly fine. At five minutes past 
four they first saw the sea. After 
passing Canterbury the course altered 
towards the north, which would have 
carried them into the German ocean. 
The point was now to change the 
course in the direction of Paris. Bal- 
last was now thrown out, the balloon 
rose into an upper current, recovered 
her direction to the south-east, and 
crossed the Straits of Dover inexactly 
an hour, about 3000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

It was fifty minutes past five, con- 
i aide y the balloon rapidly plunged 
into night. The aspect of the world 
beneath now became curious in the 
extreme. The whole plane of the 
earth's surface for lea round, as 
far and farther than the eye could dis- 
tinctly embrace, ioanad absolutely 
teeming with the scattered fires of the 
population, and exhibited a starry 

tacle below, that almost rivalled 

e lustre of the firmament above. In- 
oeessantly, during the early portion of 
the night, before the inhabitants had 
retired: to rest, large sources of light, 
exhibiting the presence of some more 
extensive community, would appear 
p looming above the distant horizon 

the direction in which they were 
advancing, bearing at first no faint 
resemblance to some vast — 
tion. By degrees, as they drew nigher, 
this confused mass of illumination 
would appear to increase in intensity, 
extending over a larger portion of the 
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assuming a more distinct 
until at length, as the 
oon passed directly over the 
it suddenly resolved itself into 
and squares, exhibiting the perfect 
model of a town, but diminished into 
curious minuteness by the height from 
which it was seen. In this manner 


view, and 
a 


public buildings, the squares, and all 
the rhore prominent Taros ‘of the 
city, were indicated by the ac- 
cumulations of light. They could 
even hear the b murmur of the 
population—the whole forming an 
earthly picture of the most 
contrast to the darkness, the serenity, 
and the silence of the vast i 
above in which they were moving. 
This was the city of Li whose sur- 
rounding iron founderies formed the 
horizon of flame. This was the last 
spectacle of the kind which met their 
eyes. Thenceforth it all was mid- 
night, every sound was hnaked, every 
light died, and all was solemn and aw- 
ful obscurity. Withdrawn from the 
earth, which was buried in the pro- 
foundest stillness, they looked to the 
heavens. There was no moon. The 
hue of the sky was intensely black 
but the stars, redoubled in their lustre, 
shone like sparks of the whitest silver. 
Occasional flashes of lightning came 
from the north. 

Jn a situation, which it was never 
in the power of man to describe be- 
fore, the sketch of night, given by Mr. 
Mason, has all the interest of a new 
source of ideas. “Nothing,” says 
this clever describer, “ exceed 
the density of night, which prevailed 


during this part of the vo Not 
a single tereatrial_object could any 
where be distingu . An unfath- 


omable abyss of darkness visible 
seemed to —— us On every 
side. And, as we looked forward in- 
to its black obscurity in the direction 
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in which we were proceeding, we 
could scarcely resist the impression 
that we were cleaving our way 
through an interminable mass of black 
merble, in which we were imbedded, 
and which, solid a few inches before us, 
seemed to soften as we — 
in order to admit us further within 
the precincts of its cold and dusky 
mclusure. Even the lights, which at 
times we lowered from the car, in- 
stead of dispelling, seemed only to 
augment the intensity of the surround- 
ing darkness ; and as they descended 
deeper into its frozen bosom, abso- 
lutely to melt their way downward.” 
The cold was at the point of congela- 
tion. The oil, the water, and the 
coffee, were completely frozen. Yet 
the sufferings of the ssronauts were 
not severe, in consequence of their 
being entirely exempt from the action 
of the wind. | 
While they were thus rushing on 
with almost whirlwind rapidity through 
this ocean of darkness, yet almost 
wholly unceascious of motion, an in- 
cident occurred calculated to alarm 
them in an extraordinary degree. By 
the discharge of ballast the balloon had 
suddenly risen to an elevation of above 
12,000 feet (about two miles). Ina 
few moments after, they heard a vio- 
Jent burst from the top of the balloon, 
followed by a loud rustling of the silk, 
and all the signs of its — 
suddenly torn open. Immediately the 
car began to toss, as if severed from 
the ropes, and appeared PELET 
4o the earth. A second and a thi 
explosion followed rapidly, evidently 
avi the vo rs Ca — 
t they were upon t int of bei 
dashed to pieces. j * 
But the alarm was brief. The great 
machine suddenly recovered its still- 
ness, and all was calm again. The 
concussions were subsequently ac- 
counted for by the stretching of the 
network on the surface of the balloon, 
which hau become frozen — the 
night. When the machine suddenly 
ehot up into the higher atmosphere, 
it swelled, and it was the resistance of 
frozen network to this swelling, 
which produced the successive explo- 
sions. The sinking of the car was an 
illusion, occasio by the surprise 
and suddenness of the action. hen 
the network had been relieved, and 
the balloon was thus suffered to take 
its proper shape, all was calm and re- 
gular once more. 
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During the darknees they were 
sometimes lexed with sounds from 
either earth or air, 80 strongly re- 
sembling the heaving of waters against 
some vast line of shore, that they 
were tempted to think themselves 
speeding along the shores of the Ger- 
man or hovering above the 
Baltic. From this apprehension, how- 
ever, they were relieved by the re- 
collection that their course was un- 
ang, At length they saw the 
day, but saw it under the most novel 
and rone onana About 
six o'clock, r crossing the Rhine, 
the balloon rose to a considerable ele- 
vation, and showed them a gladden- 
ing glimpee of the sun. The view 
was now magnificent ; the balloon oc- 
cupying the centre of a horizon of 300 

iles diameter, and comprising in a 
A vast view, scarcely less than 
80, square miles. The country 
that spread below, was a rich, undu- 
lating, and boundless landscape, with 
the Rhine dividing it, and losing itself 
among the vupors that still clung to 
the hills, or covered the valleys. The 
ascents and descents of the balloon 
still more varied the prospect. A ra- 
pid descent first hid the sun from their 
view, and they were wrapped in the 


Ha = lower 
ion of the air. Agun y rose 
within sight of this splendid display ; 
again lost it. And it was not until 
r they had thus made the sun rise 
ae times, = — twice, on they 
could regard daylight as complete up- 
on the mighty expanse below. They 
now thought of making their final 
descent. But the question arose,— 
“where were they?” They saw be- 
low them ranges of forest, wide plains, 
and large spaces covered with snow, 
giving e rather startling impressi 
that they had passed the bounds 
civilized Europe, and were hovering 
over the deserts of Poland, or the 
inhospitable Steppes of Russia. How- 
ever, they now resolved upon de- 
scending; and, after two attempts, 
baffled by the failure of the wind, and 
the nature of the ground, alighted in 
safety at half-past seven in the morn- 
ing in the Grand Duchy of Nassau, 
and about two leagues from Weil- 
burg. The voyage occupied eighteen 
hours, and was in extent about 500 
British miles. : 
This was r an extraordi- 
nary achievement. It was almost the 
first instance, in which the balloon 











has not been used as a mere toy, but 
been directed to practical utility. The 
narrative says, that the meaas of the 
- machine were so entirely unexhausted, 
that if they had bean so inclined, they 
might have cireumnavigated the globe. 
The d difficulty hitherto has been 
three the want of a sufficient as- 
cending power to up a sufficient 
number of persons, their provisions, 
and apparatus; the want of a power 
of steerage; and the hazards of the 
descent. The first and the last seem 
to have been full Tan the 
present instanoe. e directing pow- 
er is still the problem; yet we find 
that Mr, Green, with perfect ease, al- 
tered his cowsse from north to south 
by ascending into the southern our- 
reat, and his — of the drag- 
rope is exactly on same principle 
of resistance by which the helm acts on 
a ship’s way. The application does 
not seem to have been much relied on ; 
and it is certainly yet to be 
as simply the first rudiment of the art. 
But whether its improved form, or 
the actual application of steam, or 
other machinery, within the car, shall 
be matter of future trial, it is impossi- 
bie to doubt that this voyage deserves 
to awakea philosophical interest once 
more, and equally deserves to be re- 
carded among the most brilliant, sa- 
ious, and succeasful enterprises of 
itish intelligence in the nineteenth 
eentury. 


An odd ciroumstance the other day 
threw all Valenciennes into laughter. 
Two workmen ia a sugar 

ed. In the tusale, one throw 

other, head over heels, into a cop- 
per of molasses. The half suffocated 
man at inst scrambled out, and as he 
naturally had no desire to hazard be- 
ing thrown in again, he ran to the 
house of the procureur. But he had 

n 


hee y 

the sugary material; and at eve 
stop he took it begaa to harden and 
whiten by the exposure to the air. 
The day, too, was frosty, and he soon 
seemed frosted all over. The popu- 
lace, of course, round to 
— the wonder. But the su 

gan to be not merely white 

stiff, and before he reached the pro- 
eureur’s door, his limbs began to feel 
in fetters. His legs first refused to 
move; then his arm clung to his side; 
then he was unable to lift his hand to 
the knocker, and was compelled to 
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ask a bystander to knock for him. His 
ridiculous emberrassment, his rage, 
and his congelation, kept the crowd in 
a perpetual roar. The delay at the 
rate’s door made him grow 
whiter and stiffer, more angry, and 
more ridiculous every moment. By 
the time that he was let in, he was oa 
the point of emulating Lot’s wife, with 
only the difference between a pillar of 
sugar and 3 pillar of salt. He wasa 
ng sweetmeat of the largest di- 
mensions. In a few minutes his only 
moveable organ was his tongue. The 
procureur ordered him to be boiled. 


All recollections of Sir Walter Scott 
have an interest, and th Mr. Fe- 
nimore is a terribly hard- 
going novelist, and a determined 
workmen in his line, some few, even of 
his “ gatherings for his book,” may be 
read, for the sake of his subject. 
Republicans are prodigiously” fond of 

ublicans are p y 
on this side of the Atlantic, 
promised to give him an introduc- 
tion to Sir Walter. The good-natured 
Baronet, always hating ceremony, 
went and introduced himself. He met 
eX- 


ing himself, he said, “ 

here have I been 
you, in a way to surprise you, no 
doubt. Bat Frenchmen — 
got my tongue so set to their lingo, 
that I have half forgotten my own 
lan .” Scott’s natural kindness 
of heart would not suffer him to hurt 
even the morbid irritability of the 
P en And — y he now 

then condeseended qualified 
spirit, be is 


ishments unnecessarily. Suddent 
* Well, 
to 


mother 
has not always treated the daughter 


well, a little jealous of her 
om perhaps. Forthough we hope 
at Eng has not yet to 


descend to the evil side, we havea 
prosentiment that she has got to the 
top of the ladder.” if Sir Walter 
Soott said all this, he was in the wrong. 
England is not of America. 
If there be 3n oinor ee it 
is in the carelessness of En about 
the growth of America. She does not 
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think of her as a 


—— in an 
shape whatever; wholly disregards 
her in all the great questions ef e 
pire; looks to the continent of Eu- 
rope, and there and there alone carries 
on the great imperial business of di- 
plomacy and war. And this she does 
with no imaginable notion of giving 
offence to America, but merely be- 
cause it has been her custom from 
time immemorial, and because the 
Straits of Dover and the Mediterra- 
nean are nearer to us than the Chesa- 
peake and the Lakes. As tothe se 
cond clause of the concession, that 
England has reached her utmost 
height, we must know Sir Walter’s 
own ideas, before we take his report- 
er’s recollections for ted. No 
man knew better than ‘he, that Eng- 
land has not reached her natural 
height, and that her natural height is 
beyond all limit; as must be the case 
with a nation perfectly free, and in 
the finest position of all the world for 
communication with the world. Fac- 
tions and feuds may degrade her; a 
rash Ministry and a tyrannical rabble 
may corrupt the Constitution; but if 
we suffer these things to go on, the 
fault is our own, not that of the inevi- 
table circumstances of the country. 
England has aot reached her full 
height; ror, if she adheres to her 
Protestant principles, and her consti- 
tutional integrity, will she, in all pro- 
bability, ever reach the fated bounda- 
ry from which states are presumed 
to decline. And no man’s sagacity 
would have seen this sooner than Sir 

Walter's. 

One of the most unexpected traits 
of this conversation was, that he seem- 
ed to all but acknowledge himself the 
Author of Waverley. And this was 
at the period when the mystery was 
still most laboriously kept up in Eng- 
land, and all kinds of theories, and all 
names of authorship were played be- 
fore the public. “ At this time,” sa 
Cooper, “he was still the ‘ Great Un- 
known,’ and was supposed to have 
come to Paris in search of facts for the 
Life of Napoleon. Notwithstanding 
the former circumstance, he spoke of 
his works with great frankness and 
simplicity, and without the parade of 
asking any promises of secrecy. In 
short, as he commenced in this style, 
his authorship was alladed to by us 
both, just as if it had never been called 
in question. He asked me if I had a 
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me; and on my 
own a single vo- 
I had written, he 
laughed, and said, ke believed that 
most authors had the same feeling on 
the subject; as for himself, he cared 
not if he never saw « Waverly Novel 
again, as long as he lived. Curious to 
know whether a writer so great and 
practised as he, felt the despondency 
which invariably attended all my own 
efforts of the kind, I remarked, that 
I found the composition of the tale a 
source of pleasure; so much so, that 
I always invented twice as much as 
was committed to paper, in my walks, 
or in my bed ; and that the best parts, 
in my own j ent, never saw the 
light. For what was written, was 
usually written at set hours, was a good 
deal a matter of chance, and going 
over and over again the same subject 
in the proofs, disgusted me so much with 
the book, that I supposed every one 
else would be dis to view it with 
the same eyes. He answered, that he 
was spared much of the labor of proof- 
reading ; Scotland, he presumed, being 
better off than America in that respect; 
but still, said he, ‘1 would as soon see 
dinner again, after a hearty meal, as 
read one of my own tales when I have 
fairly got rid of it.’ ” 

Cooper asked him, whether he had 
found any facilities in obtaining facts 
for his forthcoming history? “One 
can hear as much as he pleases,’’ was 
the answer, “ but then, as a gentleman, 
he is not always sure how much he 
can with propricty relate in a book ; 
besides,” he added, with a look of hu- 
mor, “one may even doubt how much 
of what he hears is fit for history on 
another account.” 

On his being about to end his vi- 
sit, Cooper begged to introduce his 
wife, who was in another apartment. 
He sat some short time with her, talk- 
ing Scottish anecdotes. On her ob- 
serving to him, that the bergère on 
which he sat had been twice honored 
that morning, “fur General Lafayette 
had not left it half-an-hour,” he merely 
said, “I thought he had gone to Ame- 
rica to pass the — — On 
Cooper’s mentioning the state of the 
case, Sir Walter briefly observed, 
“He is x great man.” Another in- 
stance of his complaisance, for La- 
fayette was the very man whose hy- 

risy, ostentation, and hollowness of 
rt, a manly mind like Scott’s would 
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have been the first to despise. Even 
the American could see that the “ re- 
mark was cold.” 

He breakfasted with Sir Walter next 
morning, and found him in a silk dou- 
illette, which he had just purchased, 
“trying as hard as he could,” as he 

leasanily observed, “to make a 
renchman of himself.” 

“ He did not appear to be pleased 
with Paris. He went to the Princess’s 
evening party. Asa matter of course, 
all the French women were exceed- 
ingly empressées in their manner to 
the Great Unknown. And, as there 
were three or four very exaggerated on 
the score of romance, he was quite 
lucky if he escaped some absurdities. 
Nothing could be more patient than 
his manner under it all; but as soon 
as he well could, he got into a corner, 
where I went to speak to him. Hesaid, 
laughingly, ‘that he spoke French 
with so much difficulty, hc was em- 
barras:e to answer their compliments. 
I am as good a lion as needs be, al- 
lowing my mane .o be stroked as fa- 
miliariy as they please, but I can’t 
growl for them in French.’” French 
compliments have, in no age, been good 
for much, and the — ich Cooper 
told of himself, though by no means 
a bad one, could have been but little 
required for so keen an observer of the 
ways ot men, and women too, as Sir 
- Walter. “ Pointing out a Countess in 
the party, I told him, that having met 
this lady once a weck, at least, for 
several months, she invariably sailed 
up to me with the words—‘ Oh Mon- 
sieur, quels livres !—vos charmans 
livres—que vos livres sont charmans !’ 
I had just made up my mind that she 
was a woman of taste, when, one even- 
ing, she approached me, with the ut- 
most sang froid, and said, ‘ Bon soir, 
Monsieur. Je viens d’acheter tous 
vos livres; et je compte profiter de la 

remière occasion pour les lire!” 
hether this story cured Sir Walter’s 
vanity, or whether he kad any to cure, 
there was no further time to ascertain. 
He lefi Paris next morning. 
ODE TO THE MEMORY OF CELLINI, THE 
FAMOUS CHASER, Corner, CARVER, 
AND SWORDSMAN. 


Benvenuto Cellini was one of the 
most singular men of a singular time. 
He was a Florentine, the son of a mu- 
sician of the Court, and born in the 
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first year of the 16th century. His 
father had some talent for sculpturing 
in ivovy, and his son suddenly exhi- 
bited strong symptoms of foliowing his 
taste. He learned music with the idea 
of adopting it as a profession; but at 
the age of fifteen he determined to fol- 
low his more powerful propensity, and 
was bound apprentice toa goldsmith— 
in those days, a dealer in antiqu ited 
maiters of taste of all kinds, as well as 
in works of gold and jewellery. At 
length, he tried his fortune at Rome, 
where his skill in the arts made hima 
favorite with the Pope, Clement VIL. 
The Pope was besieged, in 1527, 
by the celebrated Constable of Bour- 
bon ; and Cellini became an engineer, 
defended the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
boasted of having fired the gun which 
killed the Constable in the assault. - He 
then took charge of the Roman mint, 
and distinguished himself by the beau- 
ty of his coinage. Weary of Rome, 
and, by the death of Clement, a fa- 
vorite no longer, he made his way 
back to his native city, and there also 
superintended the mint. His restless 
mind took him to France, in the showy 
days of Francis I.; from France he 
hurried back to Rome—a luckless re- 
turn, for he was charged with having 
plundered the papal treasures during 
the war, was thrown into pe in the 
castle which ke had defended, and kept 
there for some years. The rest of his 
life was spent between France and Flo- 
rence, and in designing works of every 
size, in various materials, and on the 
alternate subjects of the Christian His- 
tory and the Heathen mythologies. 
His skill was held in the highest esti- 
mation; his carvings in ivory, gold, 
silver, and marble were kept in the ca- 
binets of cardinals and princes, and 
he was not less remarkable too for his 
designs in enamelling and inlaying the 
costly coats of armor worn at the time. 
The cuirass which Henry Ji„ of 
France wore when he was killed in the 
tournament was one of his works, and 
exhibits to this moment evidence of 
the richness, variety, and elegance of 
his invention. 

With all this taste and devotedness 
to the arts, Cellini had the fervor, or 
the uy of Italian passions. He fell 
ao in love from time to time, 
and had no hesitation in fighting, stad- 
bing, or perhaps poisoning his rivais. 
Those were the inanners of the age. 
He thus threw himself frequently into 
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the utmost — cg Ay 
dagger, or seizure public justice. 
Bul be always found ref in the 


of the priestly government which pro- 
vides an lam for i 
and an abeolution for every arime. At 
length, after 70 years of casualty and 
celebrity, of i eee fear and kingl 
favor, of general contumely and Eu- 
ropean fame, this ecoentric and extra- 
ordinary son of genius expired at Flo- 
rence, and was honored with a 

burial in the Church of the 
Nunziata. 


And thou didst cut with chisel, swerd and 


Whet polden heurs were thine, 
What — divine ? 

Beneath the blue Italian skies 
Stamping the die that never dies, 


Hail to thee, carver bold, 

Wra tin the Papal mantle’s fold; 

Now monk, new warrior, always knave, 

Sage, madman, bandit, soldier, slave ; 
Now deep in all art's deepest mysteries, 
Bidding tho shapes of beauty round thes 


rise 3 
shedding round their living beams, 
. Hebe, with cheeks like oraingo rosy 


gleams, 

Nymphs, soft and fresh as their own crys- 
tal springs, 

Cupids, with bows of flame and purple 
wings, 

All clustering round thy shrine, 

Like spirits round the master of the mine: 

Then would the ft come en thee, and the 
steel 


Around thy rivaľe heart. er head weuld 


wheel, 
Leaving thy gold anehesed to chase the foe. 
From bandits black and bare 
Guarding St. Peter's chair, 
Shooting Venetian Dons with holy shot, 
ne for Gallic rogues the world too 


ot; 
Then fearless of the rope, 
Rebbing the Pope. 


Then, touch’d by mighty love, 

For some proud Donnea’s eyes 

‘Turning the eagiete a dove; - 

All songs and sonnets, tears and sighs, 
Peuring thy spirit to the midnight stars 

On eiver-stri guitars. 

Thea toming woman to the wind, 
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No longer love-sick, mad and blind; 
Fixing thy soul upon some matchles form, 
Some visioned beauty, wild and warm ; 

Or carving some immertal cup or shield, 

aaa "m trophios of some Grecian 
eld ; 

Or brightaing with fine hand the living 


gem, 
Imbedded in the chalice’s rich stem ; 
Qr studding thick with diamonds the proud 
sword 
Of some imperial lord. 
Thy works on Fame’s high pedestal 
Stand, ne’er to fall. 
True serrof Rome! È 
The lamp still burns within thy tomb, 
Thy cupe, thy eeronets, thy rings, 
Are treasures fit fur Kings. 
Thine ivory Dians we may still behold, 
Bathing within their little lakes of gold, 
Thy peeping Pans from mossy cave and 


wood, 
Thy oai flashing through the silver 
ood, . 
Thy nymphs, an exquisite 
Wi cameoé of Aurelian, 
Cornelias in Cornelian, 
Heros, 
Neros and Alexanders 
In Intaglio. 


Yet thou art gone! 
Thy brilliant spirit fled ; 
Thy day is done, 
As if thou wert a Pope, 
Or some such thing 
As Cardinal or King; 
Yet reat in hope, 
A stone has on thee, as on them, been laid 
For ages past ; 
Yot, old Cellini’s is no passing shade, 
No eculptor cute thee out, nor has earth 


soen, 

Since first she wore her bridal robes of 
green, 

And twilight drew the curtain round her 

And diamond Hesper flamed above the 


bed, 
A founder of thy cast, 
Clear, bold, magnificeat, and vast, 

Not Death himself, that sinker of renown, 
Within the grave can cool thy metal down; 
Though there earth’s crowns are dust, 

And drose the hero’s bust ; 
Immortal still, still bright and bold, 
Thou’rt laid in Fame’s eternal meuld. 


All the world knows that there is a 
very prominent and bustling block- 
head of the name of Beaumont, in the 
north of England, who takes every 
opportunity of dabbling in politics, 
and being wholly unfitted by nature 
fer acquiring any ideas on the subject, 
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never puts his pen to paper without 
“ writing himself down an ass.” Just 
twelvemonths age, this n was a 
declared antagonist of O’Connell, and 
for fear his wrath should be unknown, 
wrote a letter to the Times, contain- 
ing, among a tissue of ramblings, the 
following expressions :—“ It is true, 
that I described Mr. O’Connell as the 

eatest enemy of liberty. ..... 
, lament that any act of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Administration should give 
the least c .use for public suspicion, 
that it has ever been connected with Mr 
O'Connell. The changing, and con- 
tinually insulting conduct of that indi- 
vidual, makes it extremely unpleasant 
to be considered in alliance with him. 
But I must beg you to believe that, 
with the utmost detestation of his vo- 
lunta mission of unconstitutional 
agitation, I have an unchanged con- 
viction that on the continuance of the 
Government,” &c. Poor Mr. Beau- 
mont has now come north-about, 

rowls before the Agitator, and takes 
the short way to his heart by subscrib- 
ing a few pounds to the Rent. Whe- 
ther O’Connell’s heart or his manners 
have exhibited peculiar captivations 
within the year, we may judge by the 
annexed specimen of his exhortation 
to peace, good order, and brotherly 
love, at the late assemblage of his 
Papist accomplices at Carlow. The 
subject evidently brings out all his 
venom. Raphael still sticks in his 
throat. The utter cutting off of the 
two joints of his tail there by Colonel 
Bruen and Mr. ———— rankles in 
his venomous soul. He thus plays 
“the peaceful Agitator.” , 

“ Boys, the name I call your enemies, 
do you call every friend of theirs you 
meet in the streets. Girls and wo- 
men, when you meet the Bruenites, 
spi on them, spit in their faces, par- 
ticularly if they are Catholic Conser- 
vatives. Write traitor on their doors 
with chalk, and tell your friends at 
home to do the same? You, who are 
wives of the Catholic clectors, if your 
husbands do not vote for thetr religion. 
bless yourselves; and then swear on 
your iat da ey to separate from 
your husbands if they do not 

our commands! You who are their 

ughters, I tell you, if your fathers 
vote against you, spi in their faces, 
and call them the names I taught the 
boys to call them! I will send you 
two Reformers for your county— 
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damnation ? — Will 
Mr. women and girls, do the same ? 
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honest Vigors and’ Ashton Yeates of 
London, who with Mr. Hume sent me 
£9,000 to defray my ses in 
Dublin. Did you hear of the Long- 
ford election? Well, I will:tell you 
about Mrs. Prunty, whose husband 
was taken away by that lick-spittle, 
swaddling fellow, Lefroy. She fol- 
lowed him to the hustings, dragged 


I her husband off the table, and made 


him vote for White and the people, 
and by so doing saved his soul from 


Mer 
ar 
every house where the owner opposes 
you. Don’t you recollect 1708, when 
the bloody yeomanry, hid under the 
beds, and when the army entered the 
streets, they ran from their hiding- 
places and butchered the people! I 
tell you, if the Tories come into power 
they will do the same.” 
his language is quoted in the 

ublic papers, and has been undenied. 

ut to what does it urge the passions 
of the furious and bigoted peasantry 
of Ireland? Neighbors are to spit in 
each other’s faces, children in their 
father’s faces. Wives are to se 
from their husbands, and it is only by 
dragging them from the hustings, and 
making them vote for O’Connell, that 
the souls of those husbands, and of 
course of every body else who votes 
against him, can be saved from eternal 
fire. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive that such language could have 
been uttered by any man. Let Mr. 
Grote talk of intimidation now. What 
intimidation was ever equal to this? 
How long would the unfortunate per- 
son, thus anathematized and devoted 
to destruction, be suffered to live by the 
blood-thirsty rabble to whom murder 
ie already a sport and a trade? Yet 
we have the words published before 
our eyes (Times, January 30). Where 
are the laws? Could Satan, if he ap- 

red in the human shape, utter 

ouler or fiercer abomination ? 


The French are furious at the 
King’s demands on them for the pro- 
vision of his — and princesses. 
Unquestionably it seems astonishing 
that an individual of his pe carne 4 who 
knows the — state of his throne, 
— has had su neS NEEN to feel 
the precarious nature of his personal 
existence, and who is, besides, the 
posscssor of the largest private in- 
come of any sovereign of Europe, that 
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income being said to amount to the 
vast sum of a million two hundred and 
eighty-three thousand pounds sterling 
a year! should give an opportunity to 
the lurking bitterness of France to turn 
him into an open scorn. 

One of the papers, a little, ‘odd, 
Witty, and, it must be acknowledged, 
now — mi wicked Jon nas, Daus 

ives the public opinion, in the shape 
Sf “Le Charivari” 
“<A million, if you please !’” 


“* Any person found begging shall be 
punished by an imprisonment of from 
two months to three years, and at the 
expiration of the time conducted to 
the mendicity depot.'—(Article 427 
of the Penal Code). 

“What we treated in our former 
number as a mere hypothesis is un- 
luckily true. M. Molé has gone to 
the Chambers, and said, ‘A million 
for the Queen of the Belgians, if you 
— !—500,000 francs a year for the 

c de Nemours, if you please !’ 

“Policemen, do your duty, take 
this beggar into custody. Have you 
forgotten the mendicity laws? 

“What! 500,000 francs a year for 
the Duc de Nemours! And by what 
right, we should like to know? Because 
the prince has just entered on his one- 
and-twentieth year! Thus, accord- 
ingly, as the remaining pocen 
branches of the Orleans family shail 
attain their majority, we shall be sad- 
dled with more hundred thousand 
francs a year! Heaven be praisod, this 
was not in the programme of July, 
}830—it is not even to be found in 
the charter of 1836 ! 

“But, says M. Molé, the Duc de 
Nemours is a general, and he has been 
adopted, as well as his brother, by 
the army. Adopted! bless my soul ! 
We have a poor nation, with very 
broad shoulders, for she adopts every 
thing that great folks wish her to 
adopt. Under the empire she adopted 
the Kag o Rome! In 1814 she 

ellin and the Cossacks! 
At a later period she was so good as 
i Dieudonné! and we 


ssc her now ag a the Duc 
@’Orleans, the Duc de Nemours, and 
As soon as t 


i shall have children (from 
which visitation heaven preserve us, 
as such pri will cost a million a 
head !) France will, of, course, adopt 
these infants. Go on, my lads, use 
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hese He declaimed, scribbled, 


no ceremony. Get as many children 
as you like. Increase and multiply. 
Do not mind the ex . You have 
France at Bear back, and she will be 
quite delig ted to adopt your entire 


ny.” > 
Pail this is unfortunate in the un- 
settled state of France. Public opin- 
ion is now keen in watching the private 
habits of kings. It expects generosity, 
dignity of mind, and self-control 
among those who are appointed to fill 
the high stations of the world. Louis 
Philippe’s only weakness, at all times, 
seems to have been a passion for 
money ; yet what is the amassing of 
money to a king, all whose wants are 
provided for by his position? And 
what can compensate a fallen king for 
the loss of his throne? A few acts of 
generosity, an avoidance of pressure 
on the public means, and the wise 
measure of making his giddy boys live 
on the pay of their various employ- 
ments, and subsisting his daughters, 
as every private gentleman subsists 
them, out of his own immense income, 
would do him more good as a king 
than turning them all into state pau- 
pers, at the rate of a million a piece 
or every idler of his line, and do him 
more honor too. 


A fierce war is now raging Dawen 
the Cathedral Chapters and the Bi- 

shop Commissioners for their revision. 

Sidney Smith has thrown all his wrath, 

wit, and Whiggery into a pamphlet, 

und he tosses and gores my Lords the 

Commissioners with the whole might 

of his prebendal horns. Without going 

into the merits of the dispute—the 

wrath of the Whig prebendary is ex- 

cessively amusing. There never was 

a happier instance of what a genuine 

Whig is. Sidney Smith has been no- 

torious for the last thirty years as the 

most persevering, peevish, sneering, 

and noisy clamorer for spoilation of 
all kinds. The word reform, no mat- 

ter of what, acted on him as a dose of 
laudanum on a rouer opium-eater— 
roused him out of his lassitude, threw 
new life into his rotundity, and set 
him dancing, jesting, speechmaking, 
and romancing betore all panos : 
wied, 
and joked for the Catholic Question. 
He wrote two articles on the heels of 
each other in the Edinburgh Review, 
to give reform in 1831 a push — 
the reservo of Lord Groy, or the 
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ness of Lord Brougham, for which 
the latter Lord, in his easy way, call- 
ed him “a confounded, trou 

meddling priest.” France, Poland, 
South America, Ireland, every part 
of the globe where a revolution gave 
sign of what the people could do, and 
the Government should not, were 
taken under his comprehensive wing. 
Siberia and Melville Island narrowly 
escaped. All this went on igi- 
ously to the taste of the reverend re- 
generator. In the mean time, the 
coming of his party into power par 
him what, with all his love for Reform, 
he felt a very satisfactory style of ap- 
plying the church revenues, and re- 
calved a prebend in St Paul’s—a com- 
fortable sinecure, said to be worth 
about L.2200 a year; with the re- 
version of a living, estimated at some- 
thing more tban a thousand !. This 


is indignant at this parricida) use of 
his darling invention. Perillus was 
not more justly tossed into his brazen 
bull, nor roared mere loudly at his 
own roasting. The whole is in the 
style of Colonel Oldboy, who provides 
a postchaise for a runaway pair, and 
on its being discovered that his daugh- 
ter was one of the pornon, ana doy 
furious at his own help to the elope- 
— ma oe ae Confound the ras- 
cal! I thought postchaise was to 
carry off another gentleman’s daugh- 
ter!” 

Of course, such sorrows are only 
laughable — “’Tis the sport to see the 
engineer hoist with his own petard.” 
Having built the pillory with his own 


hands, he must abide the missive eggs. 


But, forgetting the farce of his 
nies, we may still be diverted by 
oddity of his book. We give one 


certainly was handsome payment for” fragment on the spoilation, which now 


his services; and no one can blame 
him for taking it, if others could be 
prevailed on to give it. 
But now the Cathedral Commis- 

sioners, having begun their work of 
Reform; propose, to take away some 
of his patronage, His whole man is 
instantly up in arms. “ What injus- 
tice, what outrage, what infamy !” the 
Whig exclaims, “Am Ito rob- 
bed ? No ?—not all the Commissioners, 
Bishops, and Cabinet Ministers of the 
earth, Whig or not Whig, shal} touch 
an inch of my petronage. What! if 
I am for Reform, does that imply that 
I meant to be reformed? What! if! 
have for thirty years written against 
sinecurists, lazy prebendaries, and 
velvet-lined stalls for fat parsons tu fall 
asleep in, can any man in his senses 
suppose that I ever meant this to a 
ply to myself? I have been a Whig 

rom my college days, and a Whig 
‘while some of the loudest of the tribe 
now were waverersand Tories. But 
does any man of common understand- 
ing think that then or now I would 
not take all I could get, and keep all 
I got? Nota shilling shall my Lord 
Commissioners ever wring from me.” 

This is all capital. The whig has 

found out, at last, that the application 
of the plunder principle, though plea- 
sant in the case of others, may be ex- 
tremely awkward when it comes to 
one’s own. The wolf is hit, and he 
howls against violence. The prebend 
has been all his life making the ma- 
chine in which he is caught, and he 


bows dowr his prebendal soul even 
unto the lachet of his shoes :— 

“I met, the other day, in an old 
Dutch chronicle, with a passage so 
apposite to this subject, that though 
it is somewhat too light for the occa- 


us And there was store of 
bishops in the town, in their rebes 


goodly to beheld. And all the 
Ova of tha Gale Wace there and folks 


and Taseimnond: Arminians and Goma- 
rists, with the friends of John Barneveldt 
and of det Grote. And before my 
Lords the Bishops, Simon of Glouces- 
ter, who wasa bishop in those parts, 
disputed with Vorstius and Leoline 
the monk, and many texts of Scrip- 
ture were bandied to and fro. And 
when this was done, and many prepa- 
rations made, and it waxed towards 
twelve of the clock, my lords the 
Bishops prepared to set them down to 
a fair repast, in which was great store 
of good things; and, among the rest, 
a roasted peacock, having, in lieu of 
a tail, the arms and banners of the 


Archbish which was a goodly 
sight to all who favored the church. 
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“: But ere ho had finished, a great 
mob of townspeople and folks from the 
country, who were gathered under the 
window, eried out, Bread! bread! for 
there was a great famine, and wheat 
had risen to three times the ordinary 

rice of the sieich (two gallons one pint 
English dry measure). And when they 
done crying Bread ! bread! they 
called out No Bishops! and began to 
cast up stones at the windows; where- 
at my Lords the Bishops were in a 
great fright, and cast their dinner out 
of the windows, to appease the mob. 
And so the men of the town were well 
pleased, and did — Ape meats "n 
a t ite; and thon you might 
val Stepp gre Lords sanding with 
empty plates, and looking wistfully at 
each other ; till Simon of Gloucester, 
he who disputed with Leoline the 
monk, stood up among them, and said, 
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“Good my Lords, is it your pleasure 
to stand here fasting, and that those 
who count lower in the church than 
you should feast and fluster? Let us 
order to us the dinner of the Deans 
and Canons, which is making ready 
for them in the chamber below.” And 
this speech of Simon pleased the 
Bishops much. And so they,sent for 
the host, one William of Ypres, and 
he much fearing the Bishops, brought 
them the dinner of the ns and 
Canons. And so the Deansand Ca- 
nons went away without any dinner, 
and pelted by the men of the town, 
because they had not put any meat 
out of the window, like the Bishops. 
And when the Count came to hear of 
it, he said that it was a pleasant con- 
ceit, and that the Bishops were right 
cunning men, and had dinged the Ca. 


ell”. 


nons w 


TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Cuvurcs of our God! whose Heaven-lit 
bsam 
Shines mildly on life’s troubled 


stream, 
Whose guardian star from Earth’s un- 
rest, 
Gathers thy saints into thy breast ; 
On ne thy Lord hath breathed His 
ove, 
Dovelike descending from above, 
With healing in His wings, to bless 
Thy children with His righteousness. 
For thee He came; for thee hath 


borne 
The toil of life, the bitter scorn, 
The curse, the Garden’s agony, 
The traitor, judgment, Calvary ; 
For thee, ascended up on high, 
He captive led captivity, 
And there presents before the throne 
Of the Unseen, Eternal One, 
Accepted those who unto death 


By grace have kept His Word, Thy 
á Faith.— 


For thee our Fathers bled of old 


In gloomy cave, on mountain cold ;— 


Not 


8 

strife,— 
Not cold, for every breast did feel 
A martyr’s hope, a prophet’s zeal,— 
Bat such they chose for their abode 
In death, as nearest to their God.— 
Lo! now along the glorious isle 
Ten thousand ee smile ; 


oomy, for the lamp of Life 


its meek radiance on their 


Now, pointing to their kindred skies, 
Ten thousand peaceful spires arise ; 
And, echoing far o'er hill and dell, 
The morning and the evening bell 
Waft their soft music on the air 
To call thy sons to wonted prayer. 
And there they meet, the rich and poor 
Together bend the knec before 
The God alike of great and small, 
And thee, the Mother of them all. 
And though on every brow is wrought © 
Th’ expression of a different thought ; 
Though joy with sorrow, hope with 
fear, 
Alternately are mingling there ; 
Though some are babes in Christ, and 


some 
Are hastening to their better home ; 
And many a varying voice and tone 
Are join’d in prayer—that prayer is 


one— 

One simple form, which thou hast 
taught, 

Warm as from heaven’s own altar 


caught, 

Free as the light, and wide as air 
The love its glorious accents bear, 
And fathomless as is the sea, 
In its pure depth of fervency ! 

Such were the our fathers sung 
Within thy walls, while round thee rung 
The persecutor’s iron tone, 
The raving on of Babylon ; 
When thou didst front the apostate 
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Obedient to thy Lord’s commend, When God despised, and Church be- 
And bearest still, through blood and trayed, 

flame, Hang heavy on their dying head ;— 
Unchanging witness‘to his name, Their gloomy bed no Church shall tend 


— thy Spouse, bath honored 


ee 
The mother of his saints to be ; 
He shielded thee from every ill, 
Thy light, and life, and glory still, 
Thy guide in slumaber’s treacherous 


hour, 

Thy guard from Rome and Satan’s 
power. | 

O'er thee, ’mid churches’, empires’ 
waste, 

Three hundred years have harmiess 


past, 
&ill favored as at first, and pure, 
Still in His hope and love secure. 
Oh, Church ! may never foe molest 
The gentle peace that fills thy breast ; 
May never discord in thee rise 
To mar thy heavenly harmonies ; 
The song of faith thy children raise 
In these te uous evil days; 
Where round thy shrines they gather- 
ing stand, 

A glorious and devoted band, 
ile por them Rome, and Schism, 
and Hell, 


Are leaguered with the Infidel. 

A recreant and a te host, 

Lost to the Church, to Jesus lost, 

And perjured to that oath of power 
They sware in childhood’s guileless 


hour 
When thou didst seal their infant brow 
With thine unchanging, holy vow, 
And calledst them by Christ’s dear 


name, 
And to thy bosom foldest them. 
But path ve spurned thy care, and 


Reproach on thy time honored head ; 
And left the mother of their youth, 
And her meek path of simple truth, 
For their own ways of wandering, 
And heresy, and that dark sin, 
Into the Assyrian’s hand that sold 
Samaria’s church and realm of old 
Oh ! when their course of life is run, 
And darkness clouds their setting 
sun; | 
When loweringly o’er bygone years, 
Gathering their weight of guilt ap- 
pears ; 


Maternally, to soothe their end ; 

Nor priest shall bless, nor sins forgives 

In absolution whisper Heaven ; 

But awful on their misty brow 

Shall presstheir Baptism’s broken vow. 

Thue, Father, fall thy wrathfal arm 

On tuose who seek thy Church’s harm. 

But you, ber sons, who boldly stand 

Before the altars of your land, 

And dare to face the feomaa’s pride, 

And die for Her, as Jesus died— 

Go on in His great might, who first 

Through Death and Hell’s dark bar- 
riers burst, 

In purity from earth to raise 

A holy people to his praise. 

And Thou, above all others blest, 
Church ! in thy militance, with rest, 
And peace, and favor from above, 
And, more than all, a Bridegroom’s 


love,— 
Oh! shine thy lamp as burnished gold 
Alt glorious ; be thy faith as bold, 
Thy peace as meek, thy hope as high, 
As warmly pure thy charity, 
As in those early, first-love days, 
When thou didst Hymn tby Saviour’s 
raise, 
Fresh as the morn, and free from earth 
As spirits in thy second birth. 
And as the moon through night’s stil? 
hours 
Reflects the light her brother showers, 
Receiving thus, and giving light, 
Go on tby way serene an brient; 
Blessed and having power to bless, 
From Him, thy “Sun of Righteous- 
qe? 
And He shall aid thee in the strife, | 
Opening thy way through death to 


e; 
And aid thee, too, in that dim hour 
When vain is every human power ; 
His rod and staff shall comfort thee 
In the dark vale of victory ; 
And, when thy pilgrimage is done, 
The Judge, the ever-living Son, 
With all His angels in the sky, 
Shall stand, to welcome thee on high 
To that faith-seen, triumphant shore, 
Where sin and sorrow harm no more. 


Vecies. BALLIOL- 
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Ix our last paper on this subject we 
showed, from the evidence given be- 
fore the select Committee of the House 
of Commons, how utterly inadequate 
to the pur of a National ery, 
that should be worthy this great coun- 
try, is the — building ; and how 
disgraceful is the inactivity, the almost 
criminal indifference of the trustees 
appointed by the Treasury, both to the 
trustees themeelves, and to the Govern- 
ment and nation that can endure their 


e showed, likewise, that every 
single day’s dereliction of their duty is 
attended with irretrievable loss, inas- 
much as other governments are eager- 
ly seeking, and laying up, out of our 
reach for ever, inestimable treasures 
of art, that may still remain to be col- 
lected, whilst we are, as it were, per- 
fectly asleep, as if so great a work 
‘were of no immediate importance. We 
cannot too earnestly call the attention 
of the public to these facts; for too 
many are little aware of the trust 
placed in indolent or impotent hands ; 
‘and we shall be surprised, if, upon a 
full knowledge of the subject, there be 
not a general indignation at the trifling 
and negligence in matters that deeply 
concern the intellectual improvement 
and the permanent honor and glory 
of the country. The trustees of the 
National Gallery deserve a public cen- 
sure. And there should be an imme- 
diate appointment of fit and proper 
persons of knowledge and energy, 
with an uncerstanding that their en- 


deavors will not be cram by a 
niggardly spirit of — mis- 
chievous economy. We proposed like- 
wise that the whole of the present build- 
ing should be given up to the modern 
artists. The Royal Academy havin 
now one half, let the other be devo 

to free and open exhibitions for works 
of the best character, to be managed 
by a committee of taste, who shall not 
be professional artists. The expenses 
would be smali, and might either be 
defrayed from a small per centage on 
works sold, or, what — * more 
becoming a generous people, by a vote 
of Parlinment. There should be a 


considerable space allotted to Va 
ings, which perhaps tend more 

ly than even paintings to the improve- 
ment of public taste. It is confessed, 
that in the present building there is no 
provision whatever for exhibition of 
sculpture. For this, therefore, an ad- 
dition will be uired ; and we see 
by Mr. Wilkin’s plan that there is a 
space that might be obtained. But 
here we would venture to make a few 
remarks upon the exhibition of works 
of sculpture, which require — 
ments very different from those usually 
made — To make sculpture 
more available to artists in general, as 
well as to display properly lits beau- 
ties, the light should be variable, to be 


changed at pleasure, in almost every 


direction, that thus a power may be 
obtained of producing an infinite va- 
riety of light, and shade, and effect. 
Inthe management of this there would 
be doubtless a difficulty, but no im. 
possibility vend it would be illiberal and 
oolish to suppose that the genius of 
our architects would not be perfectly 
equal to the task. We confess we 
have never seen this attempted, and 
have always thought that galleries of 
sculpture have been in this respect ex- 
tremely deficient, for the most 
throwing but one light and one effect 
upon objects capable of being seen to 
the best advantdge, and with new cha- 
racter in many. Could such a plan be 
accomplished, the student will instant- - 
ly feel the benefit of it, and the sculp- | 
tor work with a new enthusiasm cre- 
ated by the knowledge that no part of: 
his labor or his invention will be over- 
looked, and he will apply his broad 
principles of light and shade, with nice 
distribution and discrimination over 
his whole work. We wish not only to 
walk round a figure, but to see an 
illummation over the parts in shade, 
and those many changes take place in 
effect which may correspond with the 
new forms presented by every change 
of position. 

Asa means of oting more ef- 
fectually the art of design, a very large 
room should be allotted (at least for a 
portion of the year, and the exhibition 
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rooms may be used for the purpose) 
to the study of artists, where facilities 
should be pe which in their 

rivate dwellings they cannot obtain. 

here should be a great number of 
lay figures, and perhaps of various di- 
mensions, and drape so that the 
artist might build up his compositions 
upon a large scale. We observe in 
the “evidence,” in Mr. Burnet’s exa- 
mination, the following: That sensible 
painter and engraver is fully aware 
of the advantages offered to the stu- 
dents at Munich.—“I saw,” says he, 
“at Munich a young man construct- 
ing a design in historical composition 
in the great room of the — 
There were, perhaps, seven or eight 
lay figures set up in groups, with dra- 
peries, and arranged in bis own man- 
ner : now, there is no opportunity of 
doing that here; consequently, it is 
carrying the art of design much far- 
ther.” Under the supposition that 


this new building be entirely given up. 


to modern artists, the best opportu- 
nity is offered of carrying into effect 
the recommendation of the committee, 
who are of opinion “that an occa- 
sional: outlay of public money on 
British works of art of acknowledged 
excellence, and in the highest style 
and purest taste, would be a national 
advantage.” It is true that a collec- 
tion of the English school should be 
formed, and immediate room should 
be set apart for the purpose. But if 
it be meant by “acknowledged excel- 
lence,” that we are to wait the test 
of time, and we think that it is admit- 
ted in one of the questions in the evi- 
dence, the chance is, that these works 
‘of “acknowledged excellence” will 
have found their way into private col- 
tions, while some committee of taste, 
as inactive as the present trustees for 
the National Gallery, are thinking 
about collecting the general suffrages. 
Nor do we quite understand the 
“highest style and purest taste,” un- 
less they are words of mere compli- 
ment to those aspirants after “high 
art,’ who have been courted and pet- 
ted in their evidence against the Aca- 
demy. But if it is meant to give an 
encouragement, by an occasional na- 
tional purchase, to a class of works 
which will meet with no purchasers 
elsewhere, we really think the country 
will be making very foolish purchases, 
and artists tem to their own ruin. 
We have always thought and said 


` 
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that there is a t deal of cant goi 
on about “ Historical Painting," ii 
defined and ill undefstood. e see 
bad pictures constantly exhibited, call- 
ed “historical,” which private gen- 
tlemen of taste will not buy. The 
painter lifts up his hands and eyes in 
astonishment at the ignorance of the 
public, and calls upon Government for 
Eai F that he may teach the 
pee tter. Mr. Haydon, in the 
evidence before the Committee, cer- 
tainly stands convicted of this foolish 
presumption. It is not usual for per- 
sons to speak thus of their own works. 
“ My first picture was painted in 1806, 
and exhibited in 1807, and was well 
hung, and purchased by Thomas 
Hope. Then I began a much greater 
picture, ‘ Dentatus,’ well known in 
the art and in Germany, and which 
was for Lord Mulgrave, my employ- 
er. I then sent *Dentatus’ to t 
Royal Academy, and that picture con- 
tained principles which I am now lec- 
turing on at this period of my life, and 
which are received with the test 
enthusiasm by scientific audiences.” 
Again, to the question, “ You seem to 
think a National Collection should be, 
as nearly əs possible, for the eternal 
works of art,not for the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the year?” “ Yes, a species 
of mausoleum for all that is great and 
and in the nation. If we had a 
thing of this sort, when the foreigners 
came, we should have something to 
show them. While some of the 
works of art are rotting for want of 
space (my own ‘Judgment of Solo- 
mon’ and ‘Lazarus’) Von Raumer 
would not speak of English art with 
the compassionate forbearance he now 
thinks it deserved as to Historical 
eels by all this 
t certainly does appear 
jargon about “all that is and 
grand,” (and which we think a man 
should modestly avoid applying to his 
owa works), there isan attempt to 
exclude, from public patron works 
of great merit and genius. Under this 
idea of encouraging the “great and 
grand,” it is to be feared, for we will 
not invidiously name any modern art- 
ists, that, should there be a resuscita- 
tion of the genius of Rembrandt, 
Cuyp, Ruysdael, Hobbima, Vander- 
veldt, their excellent and fascinatin 


works would not be considered “ 
and great” enough. Who, in his 
senses, would depreciate “ High Art,” 


trons of high uirements ; it is 
n there be A demand fof the 


@ 
play ori a 
pesi pano 
domy. We shall rejeice in 

ing a National Collection of the Eng- 
lish school, to see excellence, even in 


apa i 
with a view of enriching tbe nation ; 
and it is to be oy aa 
the present building, the National 
Gallery, should be given up to that, as 
well as to other purpeses tending to 
and honor British art.* The 
ittee seem infected by their own 
wordifying and the wanlifying of their 
complainers and seformers; and 
is throughoug a vast deal too 
much of “ the E gig ne of art,” 
Without once letting the public know 
what they are, or what is meant by 
the adopted phraseology. 
Why should not the artists who are 


net Royal Academicians petition that 
the present National ery should 
be given up to them, and lay some 


well digested scheme for the govern- 
ment and — of a new so- 
ciety before Parli t, embodied in 
their petition? Let them petition to 
become rivals on equal terms with the 


Acaclemicians ; we cannot but think 
their petition would meet with due re- 
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gard and consideration. It will, then, 
perhape, be inquired, what are we to 
o for a National Gallery? The re- 
ply is at and: Build ~~ that shall 
worthy nation, and set about, 
without delay, procuring the best 
works that are to be had to put imto it. 
Set about the thing in earnest, and do 
not entertain abortive views, nor build 
structures without considering the size 
of the works we have to put 
into them ; and iniy do not limit 
the possible number of pictures, as 
seems to have been the scheme of Mr. 
Wilkins the architect, to about three 
hundred. In the mean while, we are 
rfectly content. that our poor one 
and twenty-six pictures should 

remain where they are. The Correg- 


ng pm Be Claudes, the Titian, and a 
w 


more, are perfectly visible; and 

it is no loss if, after them, the majority 
are invisible, for there is need 
of weeding. According to the rate 
at which we have been proceeding in 
making we can well wait 
a little for a pational building ; for it 
is to be feared, since the political in- 
fluenzas have seized the people, that 
—— are content to look oh with in- 
difference at the stagnation of every 
scheme of national improvement, pro» 
vided there be no hinderance to the 
pua political “movement.” Still 
those that are in earnest do their 
hest, and there may: be good will and 
eloquence in Parliament that at a fa- 
vorable opportunity may make aa 
imapreesion en the publie mind of the 
national importance of the Fine Arte. 
a pan ier pti poe 
t gut report an idence 
there 4 = — ——— to de- 
cry an arage the Academy. 
It is observable, perticularly in the 
report, that the contradicted evidence 
Mr. Haydon is still made to bear 
against the Academy. The Commit- 
tee say, “ It is certainly to be lamented 
that artists so distinguished as Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Haydon should com- 
plain of the treatment of their works 
within the walls of the Academy, and 
pariona y that Mr. Martin should 
lare that his paintings have found 





© We cannot forbear, while we are on this subject, stating, that we know no modern 

picture more worthy a place in such a national collection as the Committee propose, 

than Danby’s “Opening of the Sixth Seal.” This picture wae exhibited some months 
hose i 


We know notin w 


it is; but it is an awfal picture, greatly ìm- 


pressive, and undoubtedly “ great and grand.” 
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that encouragement in the foreign ex- 
hibitions of and Belgium which 


they have been denied at home.” 
Now this is founded on the evidence 


of Mr. Martin and Mr. Haydon, which dem 


is most plainly contradicted by Sir M. 
A. Shee, and with such manifest truth, 
that we are surprised the Committee 
should have ventured to lament, when 
they ought to have reproved com- 
plaints so ill founded. Mr. Haydon’s 
evidence is contradicted to the proof 
of its fallacy and mistakes, in almos 
every instance ; but we will now con- 
fine ourselves to the evidence against 
that of Mr. Martin, as his case is made 
by the Committee a particular griev- 
ance. The examination is of Sir M. 
A. Shee. “Did not Mr. Martin com- 
plain that his pictures were exhibited 
in a bad situation ; that he could not 
have a fair exhibition !—Mr. Martin is 
a gentleman for whom I have a very 
high respect, and I confess he is one 
of those artists whom I very serious 
regret to find involved in the testi. 
mony which has been laid before you. 
Mr. Martin, at the age, | think, of 
twenty-two, twenty-four years a 
sent a picture to the Exhibition, of 
which he very naturally had a high 
opinion, and which I have no doubt 
R that opinion i r because 
is picture was not pla —— 
in the position he thonght it — 
he considered himself injured ; hecon- 
sidered his interests materially affect- 
ed; and, in fact, [ believe he either 
then or shortly afterwards withdrew 
from the Exhibitions of the Academy. 
I am abbar) Si say any thing which 
may appear li pan judgment on 
the claims of my rother artists, and I 
should be sorry to be understood as im- 
peaching the talent of any man, in or 
out of the Academy; but with reference 
to Mr. Martin, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that I have a high respect for 
his talents, and that I believe his talents 
are res by the members of the 
Royal Academy. If be had gone on 
as a young man of talent might reason- 
ably be expected to do, and instead of 
taking offence, had said to himself— 
‘I am young in the profession, and 
must undergo those trials and difficul- 
ties which all others have encountered, 
and to which the juniors in all pursuits 
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must necessarily submit ; if he had 
continued to exhibit, I am convinced 
Mr. Martin would long since have be- 
come a full member of the Royal Aca- 


2013. “I merely ask you whether 
he did not complain, as an artist send- 
ing his pictures to the Royal Academy, 
as not having been done justice to on 
more than one occasion '—He did, as 
many others have done. I have here 
an account of the pictures that have 
excluded from the exhibition, 
and received as doubtful, during the 
last exhibition, amounting to 500 ; and 
I will venture to say, that there is not 
one artist engaged in the production 
of those pictures, who, at the time he 
was smarting under the disagreeable 
sensations occasioned by finding his 
works returned, would not have said 
that the Royal Academy was a most 
rnicious — lee he had 
n ve treated in havin 

lied ee to Ae academy, the — 
rs of which were dull enough not to 
discover their merit. 2014. Are you 
aware that Mr. Martin exhibited his 
ictures in foreign countries ‘—I un- 
erstand he did. 2015. And are you 
aware that he found, as he stated, that 
much ter fairness and equity was 
exhibited to him there than in the 
Royal Academy in this country?—I am 
aware of it from the evidence, but I do 
not see what bearing that has on the 
conduct of the Academy. 2016. Can 
you rag ae that Mr. Martin’s picture, 
which names, was ill placed, and 
that the other picture was injured — 
The first statement is mere matter of 
opinion. I have no hesitation to assert 
that it was not ill placed. I assert 
that it was placed in a good situation 
where it could be seen ;* it was not 
laced in one of the best situations. 
. Martin also states, that an acade- 
mician spilt varnish on his picture—t 
know nothing of this circumstance; 
and if any injury occurred to his pic- 

ture, it must have been accidental.” 
We ask after this, is the lamentation 
of the Committee fair and commend- 
nee It re aval Ac belief of a 
against the cademy pre- 
viously existing in the breasts of the 
Committee. And is it to be wondered 
at, if Mr. Martin receives honors from 


+ We perfectly assent to Sir M. A. Shee’s account ; we well recollect the picture, anà 


ite position ; it was well placed. 
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the places where he exhibits and not few visitors go twice to the exhibition ; 
from those he contemns, especially as and most come away weary, and man 
it is from his maturer works the hon- positively disgusted, to the great detri- 
ors are obtained and not those earlier, ment of art in general, and to the dis- 
the fancied neglect of whose merit gave — of the Royal Academy. 
him much disgust towards the Aca- is trifling and idle sophistry may, 
demy? Surely Sir M. A. Shee’s tem- therefore, be at once dismissed, and the 
perate reproof, testimony to the talents conclusion drawn, that the funds be- 
of Mr. Martin, must strike upon that long tothe Academicians, and no other. 
gentleman’s conscience, and elicit a But how do they employ them? The 
sense of the injury and injustice that statement is not complicated. 
he has himself inflicted or endeavored Upon the average, the receipts of 
to inflict upon the Royal Academy. the exhibitions are about 50001. 
There are some who — bitterly The Academy has funded property in 
against the Academy, whose conceit, Government stock about 47,0001. 
impertinence, and arrogance are so Of this sum, twenty thousand pounds 
conspicuous and so disgusting, that we are allotted to establish pensions to ne- 
care pot to dwell upon or even parti- cessitous members and their widows. 
cularize their evidence; it bears too Payments to the officers. The Presi- 
strong a stamp of indomitable vulgarity dent, whose situation is one of consi- 
and conceit to draw us aside to its no- derable expense, has no salary nor 
tice. But it is upon trash of this kind allowance beyond the other members. 
that the Committee make both charges The Keeper, whose duties are arduous, 
and insinuations against that, we ven- receives but 10U/. per annum, and 
ture to call them, very honorable and apartments. Secretary, 140i. per an- 
ighly talented body. num, with allowance for apartments. 
here is a monomania attending all Treasuret, 1007. per annum. Libra- 
reformers, whether in arts or politics rian, for attendance three times a-week, 
—if it be possible to bring under re- 80i. per annum. Auditors and In- 
view the subject “money accounts,” spectors of works of British artists im- 
they instantly rave and cry out mis- ported, attending at Custom House, 
appropriation of funds. This cry no allowance. Visitors in Painting 
is a watchword to reformers in gene- School and Life Academy, one guinea, 
ral, and seems among the Committee for attendance of more than two hours. 
to have elicited strong symptoms of Committee of Arrangement, euch two 
their peculiar malady. But if, before guineas, for laborious attendance the 
we came to this subject, we pronounced whole day. Each Academician at- 
the Royal — an honorable tending a general meeting (annually 
body, we are compelled, after the sift-, from five to ten), 5 shillings. The 
ing of their accounts, to pronounce same sum to members attending meet- 
them the most disinterested set of men ings of the Council (consisting of Pre- 
that ever had the management, and sident and eight members coming in 
were under the temptation of that by rotation.) Professors for deliver- 
management, of funds tolerably large. ing six lectures, 603. It appears, 
Before we give a summary of their then (vide Mr. Howard’s evidence), 
pecuniary arrangements, it may be that the greater number of the Aca- 
fair in limine to refute an argument demicians receive from the funds of 
which would assert the funds not to the Academy an income of from 25 
belong to them. It is said that the to 50 — annum. The Pre- 
funds arise from the exhibition of pic- sident and ncil may sometimes re- 
tures; that the majority of pictures ceive so much as 8l. or Ol. in a year. 
are not the works of Academicians; We must give the remainder of this 
ergo, that the money collected belongs part of the statement in Mr. Howard’s 
to the exhibitors. In the first place, words. “Instead of dividing their 
we may fairly sae bance us the bond ;” profits, as other societies of artists do 
did you so stipulate when you sentin (and are quite justified in doing), the 
your works! No!—then do not make members of the Royal Academy have 
now so ridiculous a claim. But the for above sixty years supported, with- 
fact is well known, that the majority out the smallest assistance from the 
of works are a positive incumbrance, nation, the only National School of 
and the multiplicity of admitted bad Art; a school in which all the best 
things is so distressing to the eye that artists in the country have been rear- 
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ed, and which has given to the arts all 
the reputetion and im nce they 

. This they have done (which, 
in every other country, is done by the 
Government) at an expense of above 
240,0002., and have distributed 30,0002. 
in charitable assistance to necessitous 
artists and their families. I am not 
aware of the existence of any other so- 
ciety of professional men equally dis- 
interested and patriotic; and what I 
have stated will, I trust, show that it 
is well entitled to the gratitude of the 
arts and the country.” Undoubtedly 
it is well entitled—but, say the accu- 
sers, the Academy have perverted 
their funds to private objects and pri- 
vate purposes. Here is a charge of 
meanness and selfishness. Let us see 
how it is substantiated by ‘figures. 
Upon the average of the last ten years, 
490i. per annum has been expended 
in relief to distressed members; but 
4601. per annum has, during that time, 
been distributed in donations to per- 
sons wholly unconnected with the 
Academy, and having no claim either 
as members, or relatives of members, 
and unknown to the Academy but 
their recommendation and their dis- 
tress. 

But previous to the last ten years, a 
much larger sum was given to those 
unconnected with the Academy than 
to its distressed members. What say 
the accounts? Since the establishment 
of the Academy, pensions to decayed 
members amount to 11,106/. : 5 : 9— 
donations to distressed artists, not 
members of the Academy, during the 
same period, 19,2497. : 18 : 8, making 
in favor of the distressed not mem- 
ders, over the Academy, 8,143/. : 7 : 6. 
Is this an exposition of selfishness, of 
sordid views? The evidence is that 
of Sir M. A. Shee, and, it will be ob- 
served, that the accounts are very par- 
ticular. Here is no guessing, but fi- 

res from the thousands to the units. 

ut is this all the Academy do for 
artists in distress, not brother metn- 
bers !—by no means. We cannot for- 
bear quoting the words of Sir M. A. 
Shee, because they show both the right 
feeling of the Academy, and their 
correct views of the purposes of the 
institution. “With respect to the 
formation of two other societies for 
benevolent purposes, the Committee 
will be surprised to learn that these 
two societies have been, in a great 
measure, catablished by members of 
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the Royal Academy. Conscious that 
the Royal Academy was not a mere 
charity fund—that it was appropriated 
to a higher purpose than the mere 
maintenance of the distressed—that it 
had for its objects the promotion of 
the arts, the cultivation of the public 
taste, and the improvement of our ma- 
nufactures—conscious that these were 
its legitimate objects, and that any 
money applied to other purposes was, 
in some degree, a departure from the 
original contract of the institution, the 
members of the Academy did not con- 
ceive themselves warranted in devoting 
a larger portion of their funds to mere- 
ly benevolent purposes. They have, 
therefore, assisted and promoted the 
establishment of the two societies allu- 
ded to. One of these societies, I will 
say, not only was originated by the 
members of the Roya Academy, but 
supported by them; and were it not 
for the zealous and liberal exertions of 
a memberof the Academy now present, 
it would have long since fallen to the 
ground, and the unfortunate objects 
relieved by it, would have lost the suc- 


by cor they have since obtained through 


its means. The gross sum subscribed 
by different members of the Academy 
in aid of the two benevolent funds 
amounts to 2202/. : 18s.” 
We had nearly fo n a very 
t grievance— nual Dinner, 
y which it is asserted that the Aca- 
romy obtain to themselves a monopo- 
ly of patronage. Now what inconsis- 
tency is manifest here! They would 
make out that the exhibition consists 
of pictures mostly by artists not Aca- 
demicians, by the attraction of whioh 
the funds are formed ; and then, in the 
charge ofa monopoly of patronage, they 
forget that it is to see these very pic- 
tures thatthe company isinvited. The 
cost of this annual dinner is from 
2501. to 800%. And this sum is 
well laid out, with a liberal and steady 
view to the general interest of art. 
Persons of the first distinction are thus 
made acquainted with artists, and are 
led to take an interest in the promo- 
tion of arts; and it is ultimately bene- 
ficial to artists unconnected with the 
Academy ; for it is one means of dis- 
seminating taste, and making art the 
love and pursuit of many, who ether- 
wise might never have been led to it 
atall. And whocan doubt, that since 
the establishment of the Academy the 
general taste has both inc 
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improved an hundred fold ? We almost 
think the encouragement has been too 
great, and that the love for art has 
somewhat outrun correctness of taste; 
and, in consequence, there has been 
too much a fashion in the matter, and 
we firmly believe some Royal Acade- 
micians themselves have gone far, very 
far, to deteriorate the public taste. 
But if now no Academy existed, the 
love for art being established, we be- 
lieve precisely the same effects would 
be produced ; exhibitions would still 
exist, and the attempt at striking no- 
velties, and the fashion engendered by 
a first success, would raise bad imita- 
tors among the artists, and give a mis- 
rection to patron This is a mis- 
chief necessarily arising from exhibi- 
tions, but one which has nothing to do 
with the constitution of the Academy.. 
The Academy has, without doubt, 
essentially promoted art, notwithstand- 
ing that its exhibitions may merit too 
often severe reprehension. And here, 
we wish for its own sake, that the 
Academy would appoint persons well 
qualified, not members, and perhaps 
not artists, to select or to reject works ; 
and that a more strict test were ap- 
plied ; we might thus have fewer pic- 
tures, but art would stand higher in 
public estimation, particularly if it 
were a rule thata subject to be ad- 
mitted should not only be well painted, 
but worth painting. 
it is objected that the Academy are 
self-elected; that is that they elect each 
other ; and this charge could not have 
been brought against them at any 
time more likely to do its malevolent 
work than at the present moment. 
Municipal self-electing corporations 
have been reformed, and the charm of 
reform is not yet Worn out, and many 
members of the Committee are too 
deeply infected with it, or too deeply 
pledged to it, not to make the most of 
it upon all occasions. We must not 
then be surprised if the desire of expe- 
riment :lizing on the Royal Academy, 
and democratizing that which is now 
al, be very evident. But, in fact, 
who are so much interested in electing 
roper members as the Academicians 
emselves? They do not, observe, 
elect them to share in estates settled 
upon them as a body, but as persons 
who are to create by their genius and 
character the funds of the institution ; 
and are any so well qualified to elect 
as thone who have reached the highest 
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eminence themselves; and whose in- 
terest it clearly is to elect the ve 
best artists? d isthere any well 
founded complaint that they do not 
elect the best artists, taking into con- 
sideration, as they ought to do, cha- 
racter, by which the great respectabi- 
lity of art must be maintained? We 
happen to have known the rise and 
progress of some members of the Aca- 
demy,and can vouch for their election 
having been pure and disinterested, 
solely with regard to their merit ; for 
they had no interest (as the term is 
commonly understood), and little 
knowledge of the Academicians. 

We have hitherto vindicated the 
Royal Academy from the illiberal 
charges brought against them, and 
chiefly by showing, from the evidence 
of :he report, that they are unfounded 
in truth. There are, however one or 
two of their laws and regulations we 
would strongly urge upon them the 
policy of rescinding or amending. It 
surely cannot now be necessary that 
their members should not be members 
of any other institution. This, it is 
manifest from the evidence,they would 
practically elude, and regret, if their 
attention is directed to the rule. But 
surely it would be wiser to rescind the 
rule altogether. The regulation of 
retouching their pictures is decidedly 
a bad one, it rather tends to make 
their works correspond with others, 
than good in themselves—and they. 
have thus the odium of a privilege 
conferring no advantage. e see no 
injustice in their assuming the privi- 
lege, for privileges ought to attach to 
stution acquired by merit, but we very 
much doubt the policy of the privilege 
in question. There is nothing of 
which artists are and ought to be so 
jealous as invidious distinctions—we 
mean not here to allude to the title 
R. A. because members of a society 
must necessarily bear the title of it; 
and it is in the power of all artists to 
form or enrol themselves in a so- 
ciety, and to entitle themselves ac- 
cordingly; and that society which 
produces the best painters, will ulti- 
mately confer the greater honor ; so 
that as far as the distinction of R. A. 
is complained of, the remedy is so 
manifestly in the hands of artists 
themselves, that it is no real subject 
of complaint. But grades, degrees, 
where the number is limited, are invi- 
dious; and particularly in practical 
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arts,- where an inferiority of skill or 
genius is implied, and which may not, 
and does not frequently, necessarily 
be the case. If the Universities li- 
mited their Masters of Arts to a cer- 
tain number, the inferior degree of 
Bachelor of Arts would be odious, and 
confer but a sense of disgrace or de- 
gradation; but all B.A.’s mey pro- 
ceed to M.A.’s at their own option, 
and without the possibility of rejec- 
tion excepting perhaps from moral 
disqualification. Now, the Royal 
Academy, by electing Associates, who 
cannot, however extraordinary their 
merit, be R.A.’s until the full mem- 
bers die, and somejof whom may ne- 
ver reach that station, do make invi- 
dious distinctions, and show to the 
public eye a mark of inferiority, con- 
sequently of degradation. And this 
has an evil effect upon the minds like- 
wise of artists themselves, who should, 
and not inconsistently with modesty, 
feel that they have the fullest scope 
before them, and that they may com- 
pare themselves with and try their 
strength with the best of their profes- 
sion at any moment. Had he been of 
an Academy, Raphael himself, who 
died young, might never have risea 
in degree beyond the Associate ; and 
without hesitation we say, it is in the 
character of human nature that the 
fact would either have made him a re- 
bel tojthe laws of the Institution, or 
would have been a check upon his ge- 
nius. We object, therefore, altoge- 
ther to the admission of Associates. 
Artists are or are not fit to be Royal 
Academicians; but incipient Acade- 
micians, to be transferred like fish into 
a pond to be fed and grow to proper 
dimensions, have a great chance of 
becoming very tame and very insipid, 
An Associate is amphibious in his na- 
ture, half in and half out of the Aca- 
demy, ready to be caught and trans- 
ferred to the new element, but not 
much the better for his rearing. It 
is just this gradus, this step that makes 
the title of R.A. odious; without it, 
the title would simply show the So- 
ciety to which the artist belongs ; with 
this appendage, it — an unne- 
cessary presumption of superiorit 
and too invidious y challenges a denia 
of its pretensions. But if the title of 
Associate to one who may rise higher 
be objectionable, how much more so 
may it be to one who cannot—to one 
who, from the very constitution of tho 
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Society, must remain for life in an ac- 
knowledged inferior position. e 
know not the consideration that should 
induce any man so voluntarıly to 
throw up his freedom of mind as toal- 
low himself to stand in this position. 
We are not so much surprised, there- 
fore, at the difficulty the Academy 
— — in filling tbe situations 
they have assigned to the engravers, 
as that any engravers should be found 
to accept them. All artists have a 
right to complain that there are Asso- 
ciates, and that engravers should look 
upon the term as downright insulting 
to their whole body, and to the art 
they profess, 

lt is but natural that among en- 
gravers there should be a feeling ini- 
mical to the Royal Academy, and that 
they should have been desirous of be- 
ing examined before the Committee, 
when so fair an opportuniy onered of 
stating their grievance. ey have 
since published their evidence in a se- 
parate pamphlet, with notes, and an 
account of their connection with the 
Royal Academy, and their petition to 
the House of Commons,in consequence 
of which they state that their evidence 
was taken. Their petition runs thus: 

“To the Honorable the Com- 
mons,” &c. 

“The petition of the undersigned 
engravers showeth that your petition- 
ers, viewing with satisfaction the en- 
quiry now proceeding in the Commit- 
tee of your honorable House, on arts 
and manufacturers, venture to express 
a hope that the state of the art of en- 
graving will be made a subject of in- 
vestigation. That, notwithstanding 
the high estimation in which that art, 
as practised in England, is held by 
surrounding nations, yet neither the 
art itself nor its most distinguished 

rofessors have ever derived from the 
institutions of the country that consi- 
deration, encouragement, or 
which it is presumed so usefula branch 
of art may fairly lay claim te. Trust- 
ing in the wisdom of your honorable 
House, hga titioners wil ever 
pray.” Signed by nine distinguished 
engravers, Here, it must be observ- 
ed, they only pray for an investi- 
gation, but propose no remedy. And 
why? The fact is, as far as relates to 
the insult from the Academy, the best 
remedy should have been from them- 
selves. They should have formed 
themselves into a body, and have pass- 
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ed resolutions of non-admittance to 
any engraver who should accept the 
dishonor offered by the Academy. 
But now, we think, they may petition 
for substantial benefit, namely, that a 
position should be given to them and 
their works in the new (as it is yet 
called) National Gallery. They should 
petition to be rescued from the pmint- 
sellers; for though the pe ae are 
shy of saying much about the printsel- 
lers, on whose favor perhaps they at 
resent so much depend, we have it 
m the evidence of Mr. Pye, “That 


ifan artist be daring enough to pub-. 


lish any — himself, he must 
make a sacrifice of sixty or seventy per 
cent, to get it placed before the world.” 
Now, this is a monstrous evil, and one 
by which the public are sufferers, for 
& loss, or sacrifice, of sixty or seventy 
per cent must obstruct sales, and 
make engravings dearer than they 
should be. A public place for the 
exhibition y least, af not — of en- 
gravings of good style and character, 
would e ligas aonn — advan- 
we veri might 
—— were both artists in 
painting and engravers to combine in 
a ikon, that the New National 
Gallery be given uP for the promotion 
of modern art. We entirely go along 
with the engravers in their feeling, 
with — to being admitted Associ- 
ates to the Academy, but by no means 
i with them in their making a 
im of entire equality with the Royal 
Academicians. e would have them, 
because we cannot fully admit of that 
equality, be totally independent of the 
Academy ; any admission, upon less 
than an equality, is a degradation— 
and we object to the full ee on 
the following grounds: e great 
principle, which should move the ma- 
chinery of the Academy, is the promo- 
tion of the art of Design. Now, engra- 
vers, and we greatly admire and re- 
their art, cannot be said to be 
igners—we mean, as engravers. It 

is very probable, painters may be en- 
gravers, as in the case of Mr. Burnet 
and Mr. Lewis; it is because they are 
designers such should be eligible, and 
not use they are engravers. In 
that capacity, their business is quite 
contrary to invention and design, for, 
like the players, mae | should utter 
& nought that is not set down for them.” 
Engraving is a most beautiful and 
useful art, and, to practice it success- 
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fully, requires a clear, manly under- 
standing, and taste for the true con- 
ception of the originals to be trans- 
ferred ; but if the engravers once think 
of bettering the original, they show 
that they are upon works below them- 
selves, and good engravers should 
make selections for their art. It is 
not with a view of disparaging the art 
we say this. Publishers of books are 
men of high ar pct and moral 
responsibility for what they publi 
and generally stand a high test, an 
bear rank and estimation in society ; 
but we should be very much surprise 
if they were to claim the honors and 
titles, exclusively the property of au- 
thors. We do not expect ever to find 
Mr. Murray lay claim to half the butt 
of sherry, which is now, we believe, 
the sole perquisite of the laureate. The 
account of the connection with the 
Royal Academy is not in good taste— 
there is too much of exaggeration in 
it, too much of what we may call the 
aggravation of words, an attempt at 
force, which really is weakness. 
can be more absurd than the follow- 
ing tirade, in which the. poor mo- 
narchy itself is submersed in the pan 
of these aquafortis-biters? “It would 
have been well forthe dignity of the mo- 
narchy, as well as the Royal Academy, 
if time, the great teacher of tru 
had enabled us, on a comparative view 
of the works of the Royal Academi- 
cians with the works of engravers, to 
recognise in those of all the former 
evidences of that skill which alone 
could justify their having been so dis- 
tinguished in their day, and that the 
works of the latter, their contempo- 
raries, had become forgotten as worth- 
less. Such an event would of itself 
have sufficiently explained the cause 
of that treatment which the art of en- 
ving met with, so far as the then 
iving professors of that art were con- 
cerned ; and it would have enabled us 
to contemplate, through the medium 
of a sense of justice, that mental bit- 
terness which was inflicted by the 
Academy on the lives of those indi- 
viduals, instead of contemplating it, 
as we do, through a sense of injury, 
inflicted by an unjust exercise of 
power.” his was, we dare say, 
thought by the writer very fine — 
the reader will pronounce it veryround- 
about nonsense “ through the medium” 
of affectation. The author, whoever 
he may be, may rest assured that the 











“monarchy” is in no danger what- 
ever, because six engravers have been 
attached to the Academy. There is 
great care and much pains taken to 
magnify the art, which really is un- 
necessary, more especially as the evi- 
dence before the Committee goes to 
prove that it is in its most palmy state ; 
so much so, that the English is by far 
the highhest school, and that foreigners 
are sent to this country to complete 
their knowledge, and perfect them- 
selves in the practice of the art. There 
is a note at the third line of their 
statement, with a quotation from 
Strange, in which.the names of the 
first engravers are set down for admi- 
ration ; and, doubtless, they richly de- 
serve it. But it is unfortunate for 
the engravers’ argument that they were 
all of them designers as well as en- 
gravers, and some of them exceedingly 
ne designers too. There is Albert 
Durer, Andrea Mantigna, Marc An- 
tonio, the pupil of Raphael, Parme- 
giano, Salvator Rosa, Annibale, and 
Agostino Carracci, Guido Guercino, 
Simon Catarini, &c. ; and of the Dutch 
school, Rembrandt, Bergham Ostade ; 
but were not these, too, designers and 
painters? But when mey come to 
epon of the English school, they 
chiefly bring forward, as the great 
piar of art, saps Wollett, and 
who were only engravers, and 
who, however greatly they advanced 
the mechanism of the art, we think 
had less feeling for art in general, than 
the celebrity of their names would 
. imply. See what miserable work has 
been made of the expression of Cor- 
reggio’s faces in the prints from that 
master,and Wollett, we verily believe, 
did the grvatest injury to landscape 
engraving, and excepting in mechani- 
cal dexterity, which he ever makes too 
conspicuous, and in carrying effect 
farther, was greatly inferior to those 
whose names have been eclipsed by 
his celebrity, and whose names we are 
suprised to find engravers scarcel 
recognise. Compare Wollett’s tinfoil 
foliage with the free expressive touch 
of Wood, Mason, Vivares, Chatelin, 
and others about that time; it is as- 
tonishing the preference is not given 
where due. But the fact is, mechani- 
cal wonders are more observable, 
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catching, and striking, than unobtru- 
sive characteristic ‘handling, which is 
ambitious of no more than nature and 
the master. There may huve been 
many English engravers that should 
have been Academicians, and we are 
sure of one. And him the engravers 
dg not mention. Is it because he was 


af engraver on wood! We mean 
Bewick, a man of very original ge- 
nius. His designs are exquisite in 


their kind ; they are perfectly English ; 
just what he saw, but he always saw 
every thing with the moral eye of a 
fabulist. His works, the best impres- 
sions, should be collected, and depo- 
sited among public collections as spe- 
cimens of original genius highly cre- 
ditable to our country. All under- 
stand them, there is so evident a pur- 
pose in his small head and tail-pieces, 
that the most refined taste, ‘that would 
revel in the beauties of the antique, 
would still be delighted with the un- 
affected, true, and — produc- 
tions of Bewick. is execution on 
wood was perfect, for his purpose was 
ever fully expressed, and he was then 
satisfied without display. We can 
scarcely excuse the Academy that they 
did not make hima member. There 
have been someAcademicians whohare 
gained great celebrity for works some- 
what resembling the style of compo- 
— of the inimitable — their 
works were paintings, and on a large 
scale and would attract notice, and 
did attract great notice. But, as de- 
sigos, have any of them excelled those 
of the unnoticed wood-engraver! 
But while there 1s a complaint made 
that the art of engraving has never 
been honored in this country, and tbe 
very “monarchy” is threatened with 
dissolution in consequence, it is ad- 
mitted, in direct contradiction to the 
complaint, that Sir Robert Strange 
received from the King the honor of 
knighthood. 

It surely is not liberal, and is quite 
unnecessary to the force of the real 
arguments, to bring up the names of 
the early Academicians but to mark 
them with contempt. These names 
no where obtrude on the public ear, 
and if they and their works have died, 
it is bad taste to revive them 


— 
to dishonor them.* The tone 


+ But the argument in favor of the present Academicians is entirely overlooked. 
If, at the time of, and for some time after, the formation of the Acadomy, but few em 
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feeling through 
the connection,” &c. is decidedly bad, 
and it is widely written, with lon 
sentences and their parentheses, fo 
construction, obscure and artificial, 
with a very feeble attempt at irony 
and bitterness, that is nearly ridicu- 
lous. The “Evidence,” however, is 
more creditable to the engravers, 
though they are fully sensible of the 
insult offered to their profession by the 
rules of the Academy, they do not mix 
up with their complaints, idle, un- 
manly, and ill-founded abuse. They 


even admit the general utility of that g 


body, and though it appears that 

are unnecessarily, and we do 
not hesitate to say illiberally courted, 
— to join the outcry against 
the R. A.’s, they do not in any manner 
lend themselves to the attack, beyond 
their own particular grievance. In 
.the evidence of the painters we noticed 
the bias of the Committee ; the same is 
manifest in the questions put to the 
engravers. How absurd it is to sup- 
pose a case, which the evidence shows 
not to exist, and then to ask if the 
Academy would not be answerable for 
it, if it did exist? What should we 
think of the justice of a court of law, 
if the jury were thus to be —— 
against a prisoner? Well, he did not 
then commit this crime ; granted ; but 
if the crime had been committed, 
would not the prisoner have been the 
man that — it? Yet little 
better is the following specimen of li- 
beral examination. Question by Mr. 
Morrison to Mr. Burnet. “ Would 
not that be sufficient to account for 
our inferiority ?’—*“1I do not think we 
are inferior. 
sider there is more talent in Great 
Britain connected with the fine arts, 
than in any country in the world.” 
Mr. Hope. “If we should be inferior, 
do you agree with the opinion. of the 
last witness (Mr. Martin), it is in the 
branch of art professed to be taught in 
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thesis of inferiority must still be in- 
sisted on ; so the examination proceeds! 
“If we were, would it not be in the 
branch the Acade professes to 
teach ?’—*“ Very likely, but the Aca» 
demy, I venture to say, in historical 
painting—that is, the historical paine 
ters in this country—are better than 
those in France and Germany; and I 
have seen exhibitions in both countries; 
certainly, as far as correct drawing 
goes, on severity of outline, they are, 
perhaps, superior to us; but in the 
eneral arrangement,in the knowledge 
of light and shade, and in the distribu- 
tion of color, they are very inferior,” 
Now it might be thought that this 
praise might have been acknowledged, 
and the Academy complimented ; quite 
otherwise, for still occasion is taken to 
fix something upon the R.A.’s. “ Those 
particular branches of drawing” 
(there is, however, but one mention- 
ed), “it is the particular object of the 
Royal Academy to Teach t”—“ Yes.” 
But even our superiority must beshown 
not to be derived from the Royal Aca- 
— ; but we thank Mr. Burnet for his 
candid reply, and putting down of such 
illiberal examination. “ And the other. 
branches in which you apprehend we 
-are superior, are not taught, or are not 
capable of being taught, by the Aca- 
demy !”—“ They are perfectly capa- 
ble. The Royal Academy have not 
the means. They have not the room.” 
The facility of having room and lay 
figures at Munich is then mentioned 
by Mr. Burnet, and the opportunity of 
thus extending the art of design insist- 
edon. But even this lack of means 
must be construed as a crime against 
the Academy, for Mr. Burnet is imme- 
diately asked, “If there is no oppor- 
tunity, does it not prove some defici- 
ency in the construction of the Aca- 
demy?” “It is a matter of opinion.” 
Mr. Burnet says, in his answer to a 
question put by Mr. Ewart, that “if 
a room in the National Gallery were 
appropriated to the exhibition of fine 
engravings of the English sehool, it 
would be of advantage to the stu- 


know dent, and also give the public a bet- 


ter knowledge of fine engravings.” 





nent artists could be found, and now no mark of contempt can attach to any one name of 
the R. A.’e—the utility of the — may be fairly inferred, and the admission asked 


thet Chey have done their aoe? and 


promoted art. 
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He thinks the art will be deterior- 
ated, from the circulation of very in- 
ferior works. Still it must be re- 
peated, that the art of engraving never 
stood higher, that it never reached 
such excellence in any country as in 
this, nor in this at any prior period. 
The higher it stands, the higher rank 
the poran will obtain; and we 
would appeal to their judgment 
whether a total independence of the 
Royal Academy would not be more 
honorable to them than any commu- 
nication of the honors and privileges 
of the Academy. By all means, let 
the Academy rescind their rule of 
association, and then, as the engravers 
do not complain of want of patronage, 
they will have no complaints to make. 
For the furthering their delightful 
and useful art, let them form them- 
selves into a separate body, and peti- 
tion for a location of their works, and 
for a room of meeting in the new 
National Gallery. 

Mr. Burnet, as well as others, show 
the benefit of the Trustees’ Academy 
in Edinburgh. It consists of forty 
pupils, and from them have arisen 
many excellent painters, among whom 
is Mr. Burnet himself. 

It is to be hoped that Government 
will give their best endeavors to pro- 
mote every branch of art; but caution 
is necessary ; itis not always easy to 

see where interference can be made 
with advantage. We should regret to 
see every thing emanate from the Go- 
verninent, and the Government meddle 
with every thing, as in France. They 
-may perhaps lend their assistance and 
contribute to funds for the establish- 
ment of local schools of art and design 
in our principal towns and cities; but 
‘let such be independent of boards in 
London, and commissioners of edu- 
cation — centralization is too much 
in fashion. We would have elemen- 
tary schools for — for the bene- 
fit of manufactures ; and higher schools 
of design for higher art. Not onl 
that professors might arise from them, 
but that a taste and knowledge of art 
might be more disseminated,and afford 
an elegant and refining recreation and 
amusement to persons engaged in 
trades and profcssions throughout the 
country. It would be impolitic, per- 
. haps, to have any of these schools quite 
free of expense to the pupils. Go- 
vernment might assist advantageously 


by the presentation of casts, and va- 
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luable publications. The General In- 
stitute of Berlin, as seen in the 
evidence of Dr. Waagen, may furnish 
much useful information for the 
establishment of such schools. There 
must be great care to separate the 
education of the artist from that of the 
manufacturer, or unquestionably all 
would be aiming at the highest walk, 
and too reg hed compelled to descend 
from their high aspiration with dis- 
appointment and disgust, for the lower 
walk, from which they might have to 
t their bread. The evidence of Mr. 
ay is clear on this subject, and bis 
experience and reasoning conclusive. 
There is another means of greatly 
encouraging art and promoting taste 
which has been more extensively 
adopted abroad, and more partially in 
this country—associations which 
chase works of art, and dispose of 
by lottery among the subscribers. 
Baron Von Klenze, speaking of those 
in Bavaria,observes—*T hese galleries 
are open all the year round, and they 
act as a very great encou tto 
art in in that branch which does not re- 
ceive the po ronnie of the Govern- 
ment, which is, of course, confined to 
pictures of the highest class.” Those 
who are at all conversant with pic- 
tures and picture collcctors,well know 
how fascinating and how growing is 
the love of collecting. Whether it be 
choice, gift, or any other accident that 
makes a person, who in the com- 
mencement, had perhaps little love or 
knowledge of art, a posesor, he sel- 
dom rests satisfied with his one acquisi- 
tion. He must go on. He buys at 
first with little selection, his taste 
and knowledge improve, he discards 
and exchanges, and collects anew. 
And such, we fear not tosay, has been 
the origin of most of the best private 
collections. Now, if this be the case, 
the benefit to art from the above-men- 
tioned associations, must be evident. 
The establishment of such associa- 


y tions in most of our cities and towne, 


by persons now interested in the arts, 
would very shortly lead to a demand 
for schools of art; and petitions to 
Government for assistance would be 
the result. Every city of any conse- 
pad have i gab or ot È 

shou ve its ery or museum, 
which donations and — su 

tions, if once set on foot, would rea- 
dily establish and maintain. Mir. 
Cockerell, in the Evidence, p. 122, 
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mentions an anecdote related to him 
by Mr. Cumberland of Bristol, that, 
in eka — a plan —— 
ery of sculpture, p in a 
e blication by Mr. Cumberland, Mr. 
edgewood madea tender of L.1000. 
Mr. Cumberland’s plan is so economi- 
cal, that we do not see why something 
of the kind should not be generally 
adopted —— the kingdom as 
well as in London, where he original- 
y pro the establishment. 
umberland’s 


Mr. 

work is extremely 
scarce. It may not therefore be 
amiss if we make an extract from it. 
His “Plan for improving the Arts in 
England,” was published in 1793, in 
a littie work of *Some Anecdotes of 
the Life of Julio Bonasoni.” Mr. 
Cumberland, who is now living in 
Bristol, at an advanced age, is not less 
strenuous for the advancement of art 
than at the time of that publication ; 
and we know nothing that will more 
rejoice his generous and liberal mind, 
than to see the adoption of any plan 
that shall so advance the arts as to 
increase its practical utility and re- 
spect. After some general remarks 
upon the necessity of encouragin 
public taste, he adds— “The gene 
outline of my plan is contained in 
what follows: That a subscription be 
commenced (and if the Dilettanti So- 
ciety would begin it out of their funds, 
it would be consistent with their other 
generous efforts to improve the arts), 
in order to raise the sum of — 
which, when completed, application 
should be made to parliament for fur- 
ther assistance ; the total of which 
sums, under their sanction, should he 
consolidated into a perpetual fund, to 
which proper trustees may be nomi- 
nated, for the declared purposes, out 
of theannual interest, of commencing 
two galleries, and filling them as fast 
as the interest accrues, with plaster 
casts from antique statues, bas-reliefs, 
fragments of architecture, fine bronzes, 
&c., collected not only from Italy, 
but from all parts of Europe. 

& These galleries should be placed so 
as to enjoy a north light, being paral- 
lel to eac 
but simple forme—void at first of all 
omament, and. solely calculated for 
‘the pu of containing, in a good 
point of view, and well-lighted, the 
several A of art. A conve- 
aient or visitors to in view 
oe them below aad between the ob- 
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other, and consist of strong 
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jests and the artists who should be 
possessed of a raised stage, under a 
continued window, contrived so as to 
illuminate at once the drawing-desk, 
and the images on the opposite wall. 

“ These gulleries, one for statues and 
architectural models, and one for bas- 
reliefs, should be each commenced at 
the same time in parallel directions ; 
and each annually extended and fur- 
nished with casts, in the proportion 
that the funds would admit. They 
should be indiscriminately opened to 
all students in the arts, and the pub- 
lic, under proper regulations, during 
the — part of the day through- 
out the year. All fine bas-reliefs, &., 
should, if possible, be sent to Eng- 
land in moulds, with a cast in them, 
by which means they not only come 
the safest from injury, but it would 
enable the managers to place in the 
galley two or three casts of such as 
best deserved imitation ; and then the 
moulds might be sold to our moulders 
in Plaister of Paris, by which meang 
other cities would be enriched with 
many fine objects at a reasonable ex- 
pense, to the great advantage of archi- 
tects, schools, and the public in ge- 
neral.” . . . 

“ As each bas-relief must of neces- 
sity be placed at some distance from 
the ground, the space below | should 
propose to fill with the concise history 
of the cast, such as what have becn the 
conjectures of antiquarians as to its 
history, author, &c.; to which should 
be added the time and place when and 
where it was found, and the name of 
the country and situation the original 
at present ornaments. The pedestal 
of each statue might contain the like 
inscriptions in painted lette:s, the more 
easily to correct them on any new in- 
formation. How useful such inscrip- 
tions would be to travellers, antiqua- 
rians and artists, I need not point out; 
neither need I add the utility that 
would arise from marking with a line 
on each object the division of the re- 
stored parts, which lines might be 
made by whatever artist was employ- 
ed to send home the moulds on the 
spot ; for the baneful effects of partial 
ignorance, which, like a we cd, springs 
up among the best crops of human 
learning, are seldom more manifest 
than among those whose iabors are 
directed to the elucidation of fine art 
in antique monuments. Such galle- 
ries, when finished, would possess ad- 
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vantages that are wanting in numerous 
museums, where often, to gratify the 
love of ornament in the architect, fine 
bas-reliefs are placed so high as to be 
of little use to students, and as traps 
only to the antiquarian, of which hav- 
ing with younger limbs and younger 
eyes often followed the enthusiastic 

tnkelman, I could give many in- 
stances.” 

We make one short quotation more, 
becausc it is so highly to the credit of 
Mr. Cumberland ; and it is a lesson 
schemers in general either have not 
learnt or not practised. 

“And now, having sketched the 
outlines of my plan, and by publishing 
it discharged what I take to be a duty 
to the community, it only remains for 
me to add, that if any one shall adopt 
it, I will do more than schemers usual- 
ly do; I will in proportion to my 
ortune, become a liberal subscriber, 
and willingly promote its service by 
every information in my power.” 

© most sincerely hope that the la- 
bors of the Committee will be re- 
sumed, or lead to the adoption of some 
practical plans. We have therefore, 
without hesitation, thrown out our sug- 
ion of giving up entirely to mo- 
ern art the new National Gallery— 
of promoting and assisting in the for- 
mation of Schools of Art, adapted 
both for the advantage of the manu- 
facturer and higher artist — that they 
would propose the assistance of Go- 
vernment in the establishment of Mu- 
seums of art throughout the kingdom 
—and, above all, that they would in. 
stantly recommend to the most serious 
attention of Parliament the real ad- 
vancement of a National Gallery— 
that the important trust may be 
placed, with as little delay as ae 
sible, in proper hands, who will to 
an adequate knowledge add activity. 
But we shall regret exceedingly if the 
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labors of the Committee be misdi- 
rected to objects which do not legiti- 
mately, and cannot, with — 
come under their cognizance, and by 
the assumption of which their labors 
are not only misdirected but disgraced. 
We would have them bear in mind, 
that if they show an eagerness and 
zeal to reform all existing institutions, 
the information they will obtain will 
be poured in upon them in liberal and 
illiberal profusion, by the ever-med- 
dling, the envious, the disappointed, 
and the conceited; while those who 
could give the fairest and best are the 
quiet, the inoffensive, the modest, the 
industrious, who seldom voluntarily 
come forward, and who, if brought to 
examination, may rather have repug- 
nance to speak, as they might 
deservedly, in favor of institutions, 
of which they themselves are mem- 
bers, and who, from the nature of the 
leading questions put to them, and 
evident bias in putting them, may not 
always have the best opportunity, or 
shrink from the indignity of vindica- 
ting homs vee 

hilst we are closing this pa 
we see the advertisement of another 
attack upen the Royal Academy, by 
a gentleman who flourishes somewhat 
largely in the evidence, Mr. Foggo, 
historical painter; and we doubt not 
that the encouragement afforded by 
the Committee will raise many more 
combatants. We are sorry to see the 
Committee courting the services of a 
party, who resemble too closely the 
senseless cattle in a field, that run, u 
tail Te down abe with grees sae 
stupid rage, and tear up the gro 
around them in their inconceivable 
fury, because some poor innocent old 
woman shall be so unlucky as to cross 
their territory in a cloak unfortu- 
nately of the color of the King’s livery. 
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Ir is pretty generally admitted, 
among those who can boast of freedom 
from prejudice, that Paris outstrips 
London in the taste and magnificence 
of its public buildings. But if there 
be some doughty championsof nation- 
al dignity, who still uphold English 
superiority, and even succeed in mak- 


ing out a strong, case in its favor 
when the ensemble of buildings in 


the British metropolis is 
inferior to its rival. 
Trio 


ile of waste and folly, Buckingham 
Palace, and the National Gallery in 
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Charing Cross. The existence of 
these splendid structures in the French 
capital is a most substantial proof that 
if our continental neighbors are, in 
politics and religion, of that volatile 
mould we habitually maintain them to 
be, stability in design, and patience in 
execution, are not the less eminently 
theirs when the object is to chronicle 
their greatness in tablets of stone. 
There are few Frenchmen who do not 
feei strong emotions of pride and 
enthusiasm as he views these monu- 
ments, which, in addition to their in- 
dividu»] interest (there is not one 
within its souvenirs) contribute to 
his national glory, by impressing fo- 
reigners with an idea of the magni- 
‘tude of his country’s resources. Can 
an Englishman feel similar exultation 
as he surveys the public edifices of his 
capital? Undoubtedly he can, if he 
look to the works produced under his 
ancestors,—if he yo back to the days 
of a Wren. But his food for self- 
congratulation will be small indeed if 
he confine himself to the structures. 
that have risen up in his own day. 
The truth is, the genius to conceive, 
the patience to execute, and the men- 
tal culture to value grand architectu- 
ral cone: seem alike dead among us. 
It is in England with buildings as with 
books—the of gorgeous folios is 


by, and the reign of shabby duo- 
desis established. And the Mes le 
care not for the change. They find 
the duodecimos equally or even more 
useful than its grander predecessor— 
an immediate practical elp is by 
it fully attained—and they are con- 
tended. Far beit from us to under- 
value the principle of utility—but it 
should not be the sole one to guide the 
architect, though unfortunately the 
ce is satisfied when it alone is 
afended to. No national feeling of 
pride—no popular enthusiasm connec- 
ted with particular localities or build- 
ings, prevails in England. He would 


evince but a nowledge of his 
aseembly who, in — a London 
audience, appealed to Westminster 


Hall, or the Abbey, in the hope of 
rousing such sentiments as filled the 
breast of the old Romans when the 
Capitol Was but named—as are 
attached to their Duomo by the 
Milunose of the present hour. We 
have no sympathy but for what is 
Practically useful. Hence the arches, 
the statues which add so materially to 
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the picturesque grandeur of continen- 
tal towns, and which almost all possess 
their train of historical recollections, 
are unknown among us. Nay, more, 
& pro for their introduction 
into England was unheeded by the 
many, and by those who gave it 2 
thought rejected, with a sneer, at their 
uselessness. Mark the difference when 
commercial and pecuniary advantages 
are associated with a building scheme. 
Carelessness warms into interest when 
the erection of a market is proposed— 
the cleansing of a common sewer is a 
signal for public meetings—the cut- 
ting of a railway rouses an enthusiasm 
which can only be cooled by a public 
dinner ; but apathy and indifference, 
or when expenses are to be calcu- 
lated, attend the popes of a National 
T Why cause Mammon, 
the idol we worship—the spirit that 
pervades all our thoughts, words, and 
actions, can add nothing to his hoard 
by such a useless contrivance as a 
“room for holding pictures.” Be- 
cause, in a word, there is an outlay 
without pr of pecuniary return. 

There is another view in which our 
modern architecture is contemptible. 
The few buildings raised of late years 
are not only deficient in the grand— 
they not only bear no proportion in 
massiveness and dignity to the great- 
ness of London—to her rank among 
Cities—but they are for the most part 
built in a style remarkable for its vio- 
lation of established rule and correct 
taste. See, for instance, many of the 
new churches that adorn the streets of 
the metropolis, vieiug with each other 
in curious absurdity, and forming an 
admirable scale of the gradations by 
which the extreme of perversion in 
building may be reached. 

One of the most important princi- 
ples in architecture is, that a building 
should be adapted in its form and inter- 
nal economy to its uses, and harmo- 
nize in its ornaments with the spirit of 
its destination. It isa principle—sim- 
ply that of convenience, utility, and 
at ee a is admitted on all 

ds to lie at the root of good and 
correct architecture. Yet how utterly 
has it been lost sight of in the construc- 
tion of — — vee an 
extravagan tesque and ludicrous 
exterior be saapted to the solemnity of 
such duties as are performed within 
their walls, their architects have suc- 
ceeded marvellously well : if the inter- 
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nal arrangement of our churches 
should be such that a large portion of 
those assembled within them to listen 
to the word of God hear no more of it 
than they would in a Turkish mosque, 
why, then, commend us to the design- 
ers of our modern houses of prayer, 
they are admirable artists : if there be 
a close and natural connection be- 
tween the simple ceremonial of Pro- 
testant devotion that speaks to the 
heart, and the {porseous spectacle of 
Pagan worship that addresses itself to 
the senses, praise be to fortune that the 


models of our churches are to be found ` 


— — J mr as his 
goes analogy has 
embodied ing well, Bat why stop 
here ? Why not render the resem- 
blance more striking to those whose 
sluggish brains have not yet seized it, 
by reps imitation to the dress 
of church officials ? bid) Bor io ex- 
ample, we suggest wi humility, 
clothe the ministers of our religion in 
the robes of the priests of Plutus? 
But, we are told, these are imita- 
tions from the antique, they are copied 
from structures that have borne the 
brunt of critical severity for ages. 
True, they ere imitations, but in this 


and to 


forget for a moment their garbled and 
patchwork character, the thing imitat- 
in this we refer to hes 


_ mate, our manners, and our customs. 
-Can it rationally be supposed that the 


light, airy, and as it were 

style of architeoture which suited the 
cloudless ary and burning sun of 
Greece should be fitted for the eternal 


ruin, the harsh clouds of our northern 
land? The monuments of Greece 
might well have their porticoes—there 
they had their uses—they served to 
protect loungers from the ardor of a 
mid-day sun—they invited, with their 
cooling shade, him who might feel dis- 
to while ——— soft hour in 
t “intoxicating olime,” where the 
“dolce far niente,” is the summum 
bonum of existence; here, too, they 
have their uses, but what are they ? 
Why to collect the rain into wate 
to furnish a gratis shower-bath to those 
inclined to avail themselves of the con- 
venience, and convert the ordinary 
whistling of the wind into an angry 
and distracting howl. 
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This want of keeping between the 
character of our architecture and the 
physical condition of our country, is 
perhaps its gravest fault. Must it be 
confessed that ius is so far 
from among us that from very lack of 
inventive power we can create nothing 
fitted for ourselves, and in a sort of 
despair put up with what suited the 
wants and spirit of other nations? 
No, we trust and believe these powers 
are not gone—they lie dormant, for 
there is no stimulus to rouse them into 
action—they are neglected by those 
who possess them, for there is no taste 
abroad to value original works. It is 
time to shake off trammels of a 
corrupt and essentially absurd school 
—to make an end of ou —— 
to Rome and Athens “ in search of 
picturesque ;” but let us cease to be 
arrant copiers—to swell the ranks of 
that “servum pecus,” and we shall 
find that the power to become inven- 


- tors has onl t. To warrant us in 
this e vA 


sanguine view we have the Lon- 
don club-houses. Here is a class of 
building, almost peculiarly our own, in 
which we have given proofs of origi 
nality of talent. Few will, we hink 
contest the combined taste and magni- 
ficence of these edifices. But, on the 
other hand, we need scarcely point 
out, that considered in its relation to 
thet, though multiplied to infinity, 
t, though multip infinity, 
character 


they would never raise the 
of our metropolitan architecture to 


again, though they 
give promise of better thi inas- 
much as they manifest original power, 
their existence does not predict any 
great good for the avenir of the higher 
walks of the art. We cannot help 
asking ourselves, does their splen- 
dor spring from that abstract taste 
for beauty of design alone, capable 
of rane, to the — q y 
nd and imposin i: 
eich Mounis as may be fearlessly 
pointed out to the critic as specimens 
of popular taste, and to the statesman 
as emblems of national dignity and 
resources? Or does the Mammon- 
spirit lurk even here—is the “ auri 
sacra fames” even here at work to 
appease its cravings—is the tempting 
exterior meant to serve the purpose 
of a bait, of the simpler but per 
not more significative label, “ 
habitat felicitas” of the Pompeian 
brothel? We leave the reader to de 
termine. 
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We shall not at present stop to in- 
uire into the cause of the architectural 
egeneracy in England—(we believe 

its existence a fact that cannot have es- 
caped the notice of the most dull-wit- 

philanderer of our streets)—nor 
to refute the ingenious but sophistical 
reasoning of a London periodical 
which attributes: it to the vitiating 
influence of the aristocracy. But, 
without ascribing undue weight to the 
masses, we may venture to | eae 
that so long as popular indifference 
on the subject exists, the architecture 
of the metropolis will pursue its down- 
ward course to insignificance. At a 
future period we shall return to this 
question, which is much more inti- 
mately bound up with national pros- 
perity than superficial thought would 
ead us to imagine. We shall point 
out that, as popular indifference lies at 
the root of the evil, it is by an appeal 
to the propie that its removal is to be 

or 


We fell into the above reflections 
after having examined one of the most 
recent ornaments of the French capi- 
talL— We allude to the Egyptian obe- 
lisk lately raised in the Place Louis 
XVI. From it to the buildings among 
which it is placed, and from them to 
public edifices in general, the transi- 
tions were easy. To some, however, 
a different train of thought would prob- 
ably have — more suited to the 
occasion. e might more naturally, 
no doubt, in the opinion of those who 
love to dwell on the greatness of days 
gone by, have mused a while on that 
prove race of Pharaohs that gave 
and dispensed the goods of civi- 
lisation when even the Putriarchs were 
yet unborn ;—we might better have 
paid a tribute, tearful or other, to that 
country, the cradle of art and litera- 
ture, whose memory must ever claim 
the homage of those who cultivate 
either; above all, it would not have 
been out of place to bestow a thought 
on the Egyptians themselves, that 

i race, which, in all its works, 
seems to have had immortality in view, 
and which, in its origin, its institutions, 
and its language, has furnished unli- 
mited materials for the labor of the 
bistorian, the philosopher, and the 
pobe The column, too, might 

ve had its share of our pensive hu- 
mor—we might have indulged in that 
strange feelin p so closely allied to re- 
spect, which the sight of any venerable 
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monument—how much more of such 
a one as an obelisk !—always inspires. 
All have experienced this, none can 
describe it. Does it originate in the 
inward confession that mey have tri- 
umphed over the enemy to which we 
succumb—time? Again, we,on whom 
Germanism had cast a spell,would have 
relished a disquisition on the “veil of 
mystery” which hangs over these ex- 
traordinary relics of antiquity ;—the 
fatalist would fain have had his creed 
strengthened by our tracing to the de- 
crees of fate the westward journeying 
of the obeliske—as it were in the train 
of that civilization, of which, in their 
native soil, they formed some of the 
earliest emblems. But enough lost 
in rehearsing what we might have 
done, we forget what we mean to do— 
to give a brief account of obelisks in 
general, and that of Luxor in particu- 
l 


ar. 
The origin of the obelisks is lost in 
what has been poetically termed the 
“night of time.” In spite of the pro- 
found research, and bold and sagacious 
conjectures of Egyptian antiquaries, 
especially Champollion, it is to be re- 
— that their history is far from 
ing completed. If, however, the 
labors of archeologists have failed in 
—— the mystery of their origin, 
and making known the primitive idea 
of their construction, they have at 
least thrown considerable light on the 
most important points connected with 
them—their object and uses. Vast 
has been made in deciphering 
the inscriptions traced on them—their 
employment as external decorations of 
palaces and temples, before the gates 
of which they were placed in pairs, 
has been ascertained—and their sym- 
bolical and figurative meaning in the 
sacred writings of the Egyptians es. 
tablished. Time appears to have had, 
in the instance of these columns, the 
reverse of its ordinary effect; their 
history has become more accurate and 
complete in modern times than it was 
at a period considerably nearer their 
own. Thus the progress of Egyptian 
discovery enables us summarily to re- 
ject as false the interpretations of the 
man writers affecting the nature 
and meaning of the obelisks. Wecan 
authoritatively assert, that they were 
not meant to be the symbol of a reli- 
ious idea, or to convey a summary of 
Egyptian philosophy. 
e name obelisla, we are informed 
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by Pliny, expressed in the Egyptian 
tongue the idea of a solar ray—their 
columnar and tapering form was a 

mbolical representation of the same 
idea. ‘The etymology of the word has 
as yet been vainly sought for in the 
original language itself. No terms 
which can be considered to bear on 
the question have as yet been disco- 
vered, except djeni anschat, writien 
columns, and it is evident that though 
these may express the idea of obelisks, 
they throw no light’ on the origin of 
the word itself.* The Greek d8erccxos 
is a diminutive of 4s\os a spit. Hero- 
dotus uses the phrase dfsdovs AcOcyous.F 

The most remarkable point in the 
history of the obelisks, considered as 
works of art, is their being cut from a 
single block of granite. They have, 
from this circumstance, received the 
name of monoliths. They present 


four surfaces, which gradually ap- ges 


proach each other as they ascend, and 
. 80 bring the column to a pyramidal 
point, called pyramidion. As origi- 
nally placed, they stood on a square 
pedestal of the same material as, and 
of but slightly, greater breadth, than 
the shaft. ith few exceptions— 
among which we may notice some of 
those at Rome; that of Arles, of Con- 
stantinople; and one still remaining 
in an evidently unfinished state in the 
quarry at Syena—the monoliths are 
covered with hieroglyphs on the four 
sides. It is probable, though no ves- 
tiges of such a state are now traceable, 
that the hieroglyphic figures were 
painted of various colors. At least 
the fact, that the temples and colossal 
statues of Egypt were so ornamented, 
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renders the correctness of this opinion 
scarcely to be doubted. Differing in 
this respect from the rest of the co- 
lumn, the pyramidion was general} 
decorated with bas-reliefs of the king 
in the act of presenting winc or water 
—the emblems of abundance and inun- 
dation—or the obelisk itself as an of- 
fering to the divinity. The hicrogty- 
paie inscriptions, cut in vertical co- 
umns on the shaft, like those of the 
other public monuments of Egypt, ex- 
pressed the — titles, the names and 
preenomina of the princes by whom 
they were raised. ith the view of 
rendering it more easy to distinguish 
them, and as an honor conferred on 
royaliy exclusively, these names are 
enclosed within a figure of elliptic 
forin. The ellipse is imperfect at its 
base, when it is bounde by a right 
line. The form of these ellipses sug- 
ted the name cartouche, or cart- 
ridge for them; it is the term by 
which they are now generally known. 
The importance of the cartouches, in 
an historical point of view, is extreme. 
They are the key of the chronological 
notions furnished by Kgyptian monu- 
ments; it is by them we arc enabled to ` 
determine, approximatively at least, 
the historical period to which each af 
the monoliths belongs. 

The obelisk which now stands in 
the Place Louis XVI., and which 
some time pasi was the nine care 
wonder of the Parisians,} originally 
adorned the entry of the Palace of 
Luxor, a small village on the site of 
the ancient Thebes. We have already 
mentioned that it was usual to place 
an obelisk at each side of the gateway 


+ Tho referring these words to the obelisks is a conjecture of Champollion’s, founded 
on the Coptic text of the 24th verse of the 23d chapter of Exodus, towards the close: 
« Thou shalt break their stele” (or written columns.) The Hebrew text differs slight. 
ly—our translation has, ‘ ‘Thou shalt break down their images.” 


t Lib. ii. chap. 170. 


t Parisian wit, in the way of caricature, was never very remarkable, and has been at 
a very low ebb; indeed the “censure” has beer revived, nnd the person of the Kin 


æ 
no longer exposed to the kernness of popular sarcasm. The obelisk gave rise to the fol- 
lowing piece of humor, which is, we assure our readers, in the best Parisian style. Two 
Dames de la Halle, or of that rank, are placed in a gaping attitude before a fragment ef 
the monolith, on which are traced the semblance of a human figure, a bird and the 
wheel ofa coach. One of the ladies, by help of wisdom,—she explains how aequired—. 
resolves the hidden meaning of these mysterious symbols with a happy clearness worthy 
even of her master himeelf :—“ Moi qu’a servi chez feu M. Champollion j'va vous ex. 
pliquer les hiérogliphes de l’obelisse. D’ab: rd ce grand faineant c'était leur roi, M e'est 
zos tri; le moigneau (moineau) ce’st leur bon dieu, cette voiwre c'est leux omnibus——. 
reste c'est des betises.” 
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of those — in adorning which 
they were employed. The palace of 
Laxor had its pair, but they were of 
unequal size. That now in Paris is 
considerably less lofty than its fellow. 
Its height is a little more than 70 feet 
in measure ; its weight is esti- 
mated at 450,516 lbs. 

The evident blemish in the general 
effect produced by the unequal dimen- 
sions a the o — of a ae 
inequality no doubt to be explained by 
the difficulty of executing two perfect- 
ly similar monuments in a material 
such as that of which they are made 
—was in part artificially removed. The 
smaller was placed on a pedestal a half 
higher than the difference of height in 
the two pillars, and besides erected a 
little in front of the loftier one. By 
the latter i ious plan, an apparent 
increase of height was produced. 

The surfaces of the obelisk of 
Luxor show that the proficiency of 
the Egyptians in practical optics was 
of no mean order. Instead of bein 
pane they present a convexity o 

lines. Doubtless the intention 
here was to prevent the surfaces from 


appearing concave, as cia would have 
done had they been perfectly plane. 
It is impossible to consider the peculi- 


arity to which we allude, an effect of 
chance ;—the extreme nicety of the 
workmanship, joined to the fact that 
several of the obelisks now at Rome 
have convex surfaces, also precludes 
euch an idea effectually. 

A considerable fissure in the mono- 
=p — — the Leaps to — 
a thi its height, gave the p- 
tians an o i ofshowing us their 


purity of design. They are arranged 
on each cide in three vertical rows; 


the central of these is cut five inches 
deep, in the lateral the figures are 
superficially hollowed. The depth of 
the figures is greater also at the upper 
of illar than towards the 

The inctness of even the 


Con;iderable uncertainty exists as 
Zo the sovereign s whom the execu- 
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tion and erection of the obelisks of 
— were due ; this ariees from the 
ivision among antiquaries respecti 
the — found on them. Some 
conceive them to refer to one and the 
same individual Rhamses III.; others, 
that two personages are meant b 
them, Rhamses II. and III. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of Champollion— 
who considers the cartouches to belong 
to different individuals—the facts con- 
nected with the elevation of these obe- 
lisks were the following :—Rhamses 
II. having had them cut and removed 
from the quarry of Syena, commenced 
the carving of their hieroglyphs, and 
had carried it to a certain extent 
when Rhamses III. ascended the 
throne. The latter prince then termi- 
nated the work. It socms settled, be- 
yond question, that Rhamses III. (the 
celebrated Sesostris) was the elevator 
of them in front of the fagade of the 
palace. This fact was established by 
the discovery of his cartouches on the 
base of the monolith, at each side of 
the dovetailing, to which we have al- 
luded. Those who consider the car- 
touches to belung to the same person, 
have, of course, no difficulty in explain- 
ing their presence on the same mono- 
lith. The discussion as to the identity, 
or non-identity of the two personages, 
arises from a single variation in the 
cartouches of the obelisk ; those who 
support their identity, defend their 
opinion by referring to a colossal sta- 
tue of Sesostris, in which the two 
forms of cartouche are found. 

The science of hieroglyphs is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to euable its 
professors to give a complete reading 
of the characters of the obelisk, and it 
is probable that a long period will 
elapee before such pararon is at- 
tained. Admitting the general cor- 
rectness of the principles which guide 
the school of Champollion in assigning 
the literal value to the hieroglyphic 
figures, the immense labor required 
for the interpretation of a single cha- 
racter will bear us out in this assertion. 
But if thoee principles be fallaci 
‘and the powerful arguments of 
roth point out the possibility, not to 
say probability of such a case—it is 
evident that no conjecture can be form- 
ed on the point, as the whole study 
must be commenced de novo. It is 
not our present purpose to examine 
the state of the question between 
Champollion and his opponents; we 
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shall not therefore, make mere asser- 
tions in favor of either, but content 
ourselves with following the most or- 
dinarily received version, in giving 
the meaning of part of the Luxor in- 
scriptions. After all the labor of 
deciphering them, the historian has 
unceasing cause to lament the scanti- 
ness of historical information they su 

ply ; the period of their elevation is a 


` we usually learn from the inscriptions, 


and this is comparatively nothing. 
Their general objects isto sing the 
praises of the Ptolemies, and celebrate 
religious rites. It is only by the 


_ merest chance that they serve to de- 


termine a historical fact; the insight 
they give into the habits and political 
and religious feelings of the Egyptians, 


_ bs, however, a source of interest which 


makes up toa certain degree for the 
want we lament. They afford proof 
that the gross style of adulation so Ps 
valent in the East, thrived as well in 


ancient Egypt as elsewhere. 


Let our readers take, as a specimen 


` of the substance and spirit of the whole, 


part of the inscriptions on the east 
side of the monument. We extract 
from the interesting compilation of M. 
Nestor d’Hote on obelisks, to which 
we are indebted for many of the par- 
ticulars contained in this notice. «Tho 
banner and inscription on the right of 
the three vertical columns proclaim 8e- 
sostris, the powerful Arocris, friend of 
truth or justice, king moderator, very 
amiable as Ihneon, a chief born of 
Ammon, his name the most illustrious 
ofall. On the left column the banner 
has, the Arocris powerful son of Am- 


` mon. The inscription gives Sesostris 


the title of king director, mentions his 
works, and a that he is great 
through his victories, the son preferred 
by the sun on his throne, the king that 
rejoices Thebes as the firmament of 
heaven, by great works destined to 
last for ever.” 

Arrived in Paris, December, 1833, 
after an infinity of toil it was raised 
in the middle of the Place de la 
Concorde, or Louis XVI., in Octo- 
ber, 1836. The expenses of the re. 


‘moval and elevation were enormous ; 


they have been calculated so high as 
nine million francs, which was too 


much, according to a friend of ours and 


addicted to execrable punning, to 
for a mere luxory. — 


Champs 
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The choice of a site for the obelisk 
has not pres general satisfaction; 
placed where it now is, it materially 
injures one of the finest city views in 
the world, that from the central walk 
of the Tuilleries Gardens, towards the 
Arc de Triomphe, at the end of the 
Elysées. It cuts the arc in 
two, which, especially when the spec- 
tator is not placed in a right line with 
— two zines ad has an — 
in awkward effect. Again, it 
ban. objected to the site Toan that 
the pillar is unfit to harmonize with 
the structures near it, the Madeline 


-and the Chamber of Deputies. In the 


justness of this objection we do not 
wholly acquiesce ; in truth, it seems 
to us no extravagant idea that finds a 
natural connection between a church 
and edifice from which the laws of one 
country proceed, and an emblem :of 
the religious and legislative principles 
of another. Besides, if objection 
be founded in its fullest extent, even 
the French may console themselves 
with the reflection, that wherever an 
obelisk is to be found in Europe, it is 
at least us ill-adapted to the genius lect 
The circus of the Vatican, the seraglio 
gardens at Constantinople, for exam- 
le, are certainly as ill-suited for an 
gy ptian emblem of religious and re- 
ga adoration as the Place Louis XVL 
here cannot be a doubt, however, that 
if the fitness of things be alone consi- 
dered, the French might have found, ia 
the court of the Louvre, a more ap- 
propias emplacement for the ik, | 
ere, surrounded by speci of 
Egyptian antiquity, it would be, asi 
were, in its natural atmosphere. 
in this situation it would have 
lost almost completely as an archi 
tural ornament, frôm the emalleess 
the space that contained it. This is 
fault which cannot be found in its 
ani — ; viewed from the Arc 
siomphe, it is an exceedingly 
ful object. 

The literary enthusiast might ba 
wished it pacad on the grave ef C 
pollion. Had his claims to prior 
of discovery been uncontested, the 
nor would not have been unmeri 
and it would have been a gi 
mode of testifying national i 

admiration. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 
My of population really is. At the same 


I snar not affect to deny that in 
thus addressing your Lordship, I do 
20 with mixed motives; and that one 
of — is the hope that your name 
a to my composition ma 
sity obtain for it attention ‘rca sore 
who would not be likely to notice it, 
either on account of that of its author, 
or from any idea of its possibly con- 
taining any thing on such a subject 
deserving the slightest attention. 

For any further apology to your 
Lordship, I do not know that I am 
fairly your debtor. Your Lordship is 
a public man, and to that public you 
have declared your readiness to “cham- 
pion to the utterance” the most ex- 
treme doctrines of that system now 
known as that of “Malthus.” You 
have thrown down your gage to de- 
fend the Malthusian doctrines of po- 
pulation against ail opponents, and 
therefore cannot complain of an at- 
tack, from what quarter soever it may 


come. 

If then, humble as I am, I venture 
forth against your Lordship “ with a 
sling and with a stone,” the attempt 
may be ridiculous, but cannot be im- 

t. 

Be it so, my Lord. I happen to be 
one who would think more meanly of 
himeelf if he feared — by w 

inions against an than e 
wee defeated in tho encounter after a 
manner the most obnoxious to that 
self-love which he in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind. 

in this attempt to impugn the doc- 
trine of Malthus, permit me frst, my 
Lord, tosay that it is any thing but my 
intention to mince or mystify the mat- 
ter. f shall at all events meet the 

ion boldly, fairly, and openly. I 

l give a distinct and unhesitating 
denial to the system. I shall assert 
that his pretended law of population 
does not exist; and that his aseevera- 
tions regarding it are contrary to evi- 
dence, and as false as faleehood can 
ibly be—in short, altogether false. 
shall next show that these assertions 
are — at variance with truth, and 
founded in a total ignorance on the 
part of Mr. Malthus of what the nature 
of the law which regulates the amount 


time I shall endeavor to point out, 
and to illustrate that law as clearly as 
I can, and to prove that it applies ge- 
nerally not only to all mankind of all 
nations, but to the animal creation, 
and also, with certain modifications, to 
vegetable lb si r P to 

ow the great probability of its per- 
vading all — and v Pole 
nature, universally ; and that it affords 
one of the most beautiful illustrations 
of the deep wisdom and all-pervading 
beneficence of the Creator that has yet 
been discovered. Lastly, I shall de- 
duce that, being what I have described 
it, it is in the most complete opposi- 
tion possible to the astounding and 
cruel practical conclusions drawn from 
the opinions of Malthus, and now at- 
tempted to be brought into active ope- 
ration in this country, to the deep 
shame and everlasting disgrace of its 
rulers. This I am now to attempt to 
do: and this your Lordship will, at 
least, acknowledge is no bush.-fight- 


ing. 

The doctrine of Malthus rests then, 
my Lord, upon two sweeping and em. 
phatic assertions. If these two aseer- 
tions are true, and can be to be 
so, the rest of his theory, being plain 
deductions from them, follows of 
course. What are the two grand as- 
sertions of Malthus? They are these. 
I. That the natural tendency of po- 
pulation, if unchecked by other causes, 
is to increase, in a geometrical ratio, 
of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. &c. II. That 
food can only at most be made to in- 
crease in an arithmetical ratio of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, &c. From these two asser- 
tions, if granted, he deduces a third ; 
viz. that population must always tend 
to be in advance of its own resources; 
and that the people of every country 
must always press too heavily upon 
the means of subsistence, unless this 
tendency to increase be checked. The 
natural checks he declares to be mi 
and vice—the artificial checks, moral 
and prudential restraint, and fear of 
too much offspring. Building upon 
these general assertions a superstruc- 
ture of asserted facts, he goes on to 
state, that if it were possible to afford 
an unlimited supply of efficient food 
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to mankind, they would double their 
numbers in each twenty-five or thirty 
years, and that it is the tmpossibiluy 
alone of obtaining sustenance that pre- 
vents this:—and these assertions he 
attempts to prove by a reference to 
the different states of population in 
different countries—the general view 
attempted to be given being, that there 
is some constant increase of people in 
all countries, but the in new 
countries where food is supposed to 
be more plentiful—the increase, in all 
cases, arising out of an extension of 
the means of obtaining food. This, 
my Lord, I take to be a fair statement 
the general theory of the celebrated 
—I had almost said too-celebrated, 
Malthus. If it be not so, I can only 
say that I have not designedly misre- 
nted it; and that I am quite wil- 
ls to amend any error that shall be 
pointed out. 

Now I would first observe, my Lord, 
of this theory, that with the exception 
of the assertion of the geometrical ra- 
tio of increase in one case, and the 
arithmetical ratio of increase in the 
other—it was not originated by Mal- 
thus, but was broached many years 
before. In fact, the whole of the 
doctrine of the tendenc 
to increase more rapidly than their 
food can be made to increase, unless 
moral or natural checks inte is 
to be found in the work of “ Wallace 
oa the Prospects of Mankind.” That 
it should be suffered to sleep unheeded 
in the book of Wallace, as a mere 
fantastical speculation under the guise 
of gee Sale oa adopted 
when resuscitated by thus, may, 

seem unaccountable to your 

ip. To me, I must confess, it 

dees not seem so; but with my way 

ofaccounting for it, it would be irrele. 

vant to the immediate matter in hand 
to trouble your Lordship at present. 

I now address myself immediately 
to the point at issue. Unless I have 
much misrepresented him, the theory 
of Malthus rests entirely upon the 
truth or falsehood of the two ratios of 
increase of numbers and of food, re- 
spectively—and I meet your Lordship 
upon the first. The second may, for 
aught I know to the contrary, be true, 
but the first is false. I deny its truth, 
and assert, in direct opposition to 
Malthus, that there is not any such 
constant tendency to increase amongst 
menkind. I affirm that this tendency 
only exists under oertain definable 
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circumstances, and never pervades the 
entire of any people. I affirm, fur- 
ther, that under certain kuown cir- 
cumstances, the opposite tendencies 
exist; that is to say, the tendency to 
decrease, and the tendency to remaia 
stationary, in numbers. And I lastly 
affirm that all these different tenden- 
cies may and do exist in society at one 
and the same time—increase going on 
amidst one portion of a people, de- 
crease another, and another 
portion neither increasing nor de- 
ing ; and that it is upon the pro- 
per balance of these that the wel 


deeply imiporiairt little recommended 
as that view may seem to be either by 
the manner or the matter of its au- 


r. 

I have affirmed that these different 
tendencies of increase and decrease, 
and the mean betwixt these two, may 
and do exist at one and the same time 
amongst a people. I have asserted 
that these tendencies exist because of 
the different circumstances in which 
different portions of a population are 
placed. I am now to show, frs, 
what ere these circumstances; and 
then how and why these circumstances 
produce such opposite tendencies. I 
shall proceed to do this, and in do- 
ing it I shall have to crave your 
Lordship’s attention whilst I point 
out what ts the real Jaw which regu- 
laies the population of all countries - 
a very different law from that of Mal- 
thus. The law to which I allude is 
one which is more or less admitted by 
all physiologists, naturalists, and me- 
dical to be a liw of nature, 
and of the existence of which the 
proofs areinnumerableand undoubted ; 
and it is only because this law gens- 
rally pervades nature, animate and 
inamingate, that we have this general 
admission from scientific men, totally 
differing in the objects of their pur- 
suits and studies, and have it corrobo- 
rated by men not scientific but prac- 
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tical—engaged 
game pursuits. 

This law is, that when a species, 
whether animal or vegetable, is put 
in danger, nature invariably provides 
an extraordinary effort for its perpe- 
tuation ; and that when, on the con- 
wary, the means of perpetuation are 
profuse, the powers of perpetuation 
are diminished. In short, that what 
I may call the “Plethoric State,” is 
unfavorable to increase; the “ De- 
plethoric State’ (or opposite state), 
favorable, in the same ratio, and ac- 
cording 10 the intensity of the diffe- 
rent states, the mcan being, of course, 
between the two. 

In attempting to bring before your 
Lordship some of the most striking 
proofs of the existence of this GENERAL 
Law, I shall begin with the vegetable 
creation, and go up to human nature 
through the world of inferior animals. 
I shall cite as evidence the experience 
of the gardeñer and farmer, as well as 
of the botanist and natural historian ; 
and confirm the experience of the 
5 Soa by the details of statistics 
and the actual history of the world as 
it now is. 

First then, as to the vegetable world ; 
the existence of this general law of 
increase or decrease is admitted by 
all men, scientific or practical, engag- 
ed in horticultural pursuits. All gar- 
deners as well as botanists know, that if 
a tree, plant, or flower, be placed in 
mould too rich for it, the “plethoric 
state” is immediately produced, and it 
ceases to be fruitful. If a tree, it 
runs to superfluous wood, blossoms 
irregularly, and is destitute of fruit. 
If a flowering shrub, or flowering 
plant, it becomes double, and loses its 
power of producing seed—and next 
ceases, or nearly ceases, even to flow- 

er. In order to remedy this, gardeners 

` and florists are accustomed to produce 
the opposite, or “deplethoric state,” 
by artificial means. This they deno- 
minate “giving a check.” In short, 
they put “the species” in danger, in 
order to produce a correspondingly 
determined effort of nature to insure 
perpetuation, and their end is attain. 
ed. Thus, to make trees bear, gar- 
deners deluy and impede the flow of 
the sap, by cutting rings in the bark 
round the tree. This to the tree isa 
of “depletion,” and the abun- 

Bence of fruit is the effort of nature 
to Din danger. The fig, 


practically in the 
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when grom in this cli is 
liarly liable to drop its fruit whem 
about half mature. This, gardeners 


now find, can be prevented by pruning 
the tree so severely as to “give it a 
check ;” or if it be grown in a pot, b 
cutting a few inches from its roo s all 
round, 80 as to produce the same effect. 
The invariable result is, that the tree 
retains and matures its fruit. In like 
manner, when a gardener wishes to 
save seed from a cucumber, he does 
not give the plant an extra quantity of 
manure or warmth, but the contrary. 
He takes the fruit least fine looking, 
and subjects it to some hardship, fore- 
knowing that it will turn out to be 

ed with seed, whilst finer grown fruit 
are nearly destitute. Upon the same 
principle the florist, to insure the luxu- 
riant flowering of a plant, exposes it 
for a time to the cold. The danger 
caused by a temperature lower than 
that natural toit,is followed by nature’s 
usual effort to insure the continuation 
of the species, and it vegetates and 
flowers profusely and luxuriantly ; 
and if a seed-bearing plant, seeds 
cordingly. After the same great law 
of nature, vines and other fruiting 
trees and shrubs are observed to bear 
most abundantly after severe winters, 
and many trees, especially apples and 
pears, always fruit abundantly as soon 
as they touch the blue clay or any 
soil sajutious to them ; such profusion 
of fruit being preparatory to the death 
of the tree, and the effect of the state 
of “depletion,” through which it 
passes to death. 

Such is the most wise and beneficent 
dispensation of the Deity throughout 
the vegetable world, by which fruit. 
fulness increases in the ratio of dan- 
ger, and vice versa; the effort to per- 
petuate being according to the risk 
of non-perpetuation, and an absurd 
superfluiy, or profusion of nourish- 
ment, on the other hand, being inva- 
riably productive of sterility, irregular 


vegetation, and disease. Such being 
the law apparently regulating the 
comparative degrees of fruitfuiness 


throughout the vegetable — 
we now come to animal life, and here 
the direct evidence of practical men, 
the experience of the farmer, the 
breeder, and the horse-dealer, abun- 
dantly bear out tke analogy, in this 
particular, between vegetable and ani- 
mal productiveness. hat does the 
farmer, the grazier, or the breeder, if 
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he wishes to obtaia a breed from 
some pon mare, sow, or heifer ? 
Does he falten the animal in order to 
secure its fecundity? He does pre- 
cisely the contrary. He keeps it lean. 
He keeps it in that state in which na- 
ture keeps. all animals engaged in 
search and travel for food, and ex- 
posed to perpetual interruptions du- 
ring taeir time of feeding. He does 
this because he knows that to “ fatten” 
the animal ; to bring it into the “ ple- 
horic state” by means of plenty of 
food and leisure, would inevitably be 
to destroy the chances of its fruitful- 
ness. This is a piece of knowledge 
which és acted upon every day, which 
has been acted upon through hundreds 
of years; and as to the certainty of 
which, no person engaged in the pur- 
suits of grazing or agriculture, hesi- 
tates fora moment. With the prolific 
rabbit every schoolboy knows this to 
be the case. He knows that in the 
domestic state they must be stinied in 
food, and kept clean to make them 
breed. That the same law holds good 
with domestic fowls, the little French 
fable of “ Une Femme et sa Poule,” 
sufficiently proves. The dame (who 
is a sort of Malthusian in her way), 
thinks to get a double supply of eggs 
by giving her hen double rations of 
barley! What is the consequence ? 
The roar pullet becomes like the Lord 
Hamiet, “fat and scant of breath”— 
“ fortgrassé,” and not an egg from that 
time forward will she lay! Why, my 
Lord—why will we persist in shutting 
our eyes to homely facts, and opening 
them, at full stretch, to boldly assert- 
ed and merely plausible theories? 

I now come to the home point of 
my argument. I have now arrived 
atthe time when | must show—if I 
gan show—that the analogies upon 
which I have already touched, and in 
some degree enlarged, are most fully 
horn out in the human world; and 
that even a cursory examination as to 
the phenomena of population, will 
show that the same laws which regu- 
late the march of vegetable and ani- 
mal . productiveness, govern also the 
peopling of the world by beings made 
of the same clay with your Lorship 
and myself. To do this I have nota 
paucity, but a superabundance of ma- 
terials. I am embarrassed only by 
the variety of the facts as to which Í 
am totreat. I am to go back to the 
vague traditional lore of former ages, 
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and to more modern but still bygone 
notions of a time nearer to our own; 
and then to show them how these old 
fantastic notions or prejudices singu- 
larly agree with the truth, when Jevel- 
oped, being, in point of fact, aat upon 
that truth, and all along supported by 
it. To this I now proceed ; und first, 
my Lord, let me beg your Lordship’s 
attention to the ancient but widely 
diffused notions of the superior fecun- ` 
dity of those people who were known 
by the title of “ Icthyophagi,” or Fish- 
eaters. These people were univer- 
sally belicved in ancient times to be 
more prolific than the rest of man- 
kind, Aristotle, amongst others, bear- 
ing witness as to the fact. From this 
universal belief arose the fable of 
the origin of Venus from the sea. 
Strange mixture of truth the most im- 
portant, with imagination the most fan- 
tastical! That any people living 
exclusively upon the low and meagre 
diet of fish must be unnaturally proli- 
fic, the experience of modern times 
will sufficiently prove. The fecun- 
dity, hcwever, is, not because the sus- 
tenance is “ fish,” but because the 
sustenance is poor. ThisI shall, in 
the proper place, make apparent, by a 
comparison between the prolificness 
of people, such asthe inhabitants of 
the Highlands and Western Islands of 
Scotland, who subsist upon a low 
diet, chiefly of fish and vegetables, 
and that of the natives of more favor- 
ed countries, whose fare is richor, 
more plentiful, and more solid—and 
whose labor and exposure are less. 
This general notion of a thin and 
meagre diet being favorable to fruit- 
fulness, is borne out by the recorded 
opinions of medical writers upon thi 

subject down to the present day. Dr. 
Cheyne and others in their Dietetic 
Treatises, insist upon it, and instances 
are enumerated, by mecical writers of 
all ages, of persons, who being child» 
less during their prosperity, became 
parents of families after being subject- 
ed to privations and the scanty table 
and hard bed of misfortune. T he extra 
ordinary tendencies to propagation, 
evinced by all persons convalescent, 
afier enfeebling diseases, pestilences, 
fevers, &c., iy Sn to all medical 
men, elucidating the same law. These 
considerations, however, are general, 
and as general narrations of facts, 
given by writers ancient and modern, 
without any reference to the peculiar 
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int now in dispute, I alone refer to 
* Let us proceed to try the evi- 
dence of facts more specific, and un- 
der our own immediate notice, and 
within our own immediate knowledge. 
And here, — I shall come 
home to your Lordship, and refer you 
to the history of that House in which 
your Lordship sits, and of which you 
are one of: the principal ornaments. 
In that House what description of 
le do we behold? We behold 
a collection of men, selected origin- 
ally on account of thcir power and 
wealth, invested with enviable privi- 
l and irresponsible power, and 
inheriting these privileges and that 
wer because they belonged to their 
forefathers. Such men have every in- 
ducement that human nature can de- 
vise to transmit their valuable posses- 
sions to their posterity, and to have 
lineal successors to whom to transmit 
them. Yet what has Leen the event? 
Have they increased in numbers, as, 
according to the Malthusian theory, 
they must have done! Nosuch thing ! 
it is notorious that, but for perpetual 
“creations,” they would have gone on 
reasing in number. That nearly 
half of the present House of Peers 
have been made Peers during the last 
half century; and that, had the 
been left to their own powers of add- 
ing to their numbers, since the acces- 
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ions, their population was soon di- 
minished. One man fell from a cliff 
and was killed—the others quarrelled 
as to the — of the females, 
and in a few months Adams and his 
three companions, with seven women 
in all, and with the children then ex- 
isting, not amounting to twenty indi- 
viduals, were the inhabitants of the 
island. It was a by no means 
abounding in articles of sustenance. 
Animal food there was none, save 
such as could be derived from a few 
rabbits and rats. The birds were 
principally sea fowl; and upon their 
eggs, and spon the fish, with which 
the coast abounded, the colonists for 
the most part subsisted—obtaining a 
precarious livelihood with much toil 
and some danger — and ekeing out 
these scanty supplies with the fruits 
which the woods afforded. Grain 
they had none, nor, as it should seem, 
any variety of esculent vegetables.— 
When discovered, Adams and his de- 
scendants bad been upon the island 
forty years and upwards ; and duri 
this period the numbers of this singu- 
lar colony amounted to one hundred 
and eighty persons of all ages. Here 
the theory of Malthus had taken its 
full swing in practice. Not content 
with doubling their numbers in each 
twenty-five years, this prolific commyp- 
nity had at least octupled itself in 


sion of the Tudors to the throne, they forty years; but is there any man to 


could hardly have reckoned past a 
acore or two. Why is the principle 
of increase dead, then, here, where 
of all conceivable places it ought to 
live; and why is it living in the in- 
stance which I am about to quote, 
of all places it ought to have 
q 


A few years ago, was, by a mere 
chance, dhowo upon a small and 
island, named “ Pitcairn’s Isl- 

and,” a little colony founded by four 
or five of the mutineers who ran away 
With his Majesty’s ship Bounty, when 
wider the command of Captain Bligh, 
on what was called “the Breadfruit- 
Tree Expedition.” This mutiny took 
Place not quite fifty years ago; and 
after some vicissitudes, it should seem 
John Adams, the patriarch of this 
colony, with four other En lishmen, 
an equal number of male native 

tans, with a corresponding num- 
ber of females, took refuge in this little 
of Pitcairn. Here, from acci- 

dent and the effects of ungoverned 


believe that this was in consequence 
of the truth of this theory ? If so, then 
such belicver must hold, that out of 
their rabbits and their rats, these colo. 
Dists contrived to obtain more and 
better dinners than the House of Lordg 
could do from their estztes, if com- 
pomis plenty or scarcity of victuals 
the cause of high or low states of 
population ; for, whilst the one went on 
decreasing, the other went on increas 
ing at this fearful rate! This, my Lord, 
it is impossible to believe ; but upon 
the pnn le I have laid down, how 
easily is the whole accounted for — 
These colonists thus rapidly increas. 
ed, not because they had abundance to 
sustain life, but for the opposite rem 
son, because their fare was meagre 
and scanty, and obtained only through 
incessant exercise and exposure of 
kinds. Thus they “increased and 
multiplied,” whilst the manors of the 
luxurious lords were passing into alien 
hands for the want of heirs, and the 
second estate was literally eating itself 
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off the face of the earth. It may be 
said that these islanders were removed 
from contact with many contagious 
diseases. True—but were they more 
so than the children of the English 
rs, surrounded with their wide and 
ofty park walls, and secured by every 
means man can devise from the vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold, the stroke of 
the sun, or the chill of the damp eve- 
ning sea-breeze! Not so; deprived 
of medicine or medical assistance in 
case of disease or accidents, their ex- 
posure to casualties must have been 
reat, and I defy you or any one, my 
rd, to account for the different situ- 
ations of these two bodies of — 
with any show of probability, on 
unds other than those I have ad- 
uced. 

Similar consequences are observed 
to take place in the black population 
of the Southcrn United American 
States. The number of the slaves 
increase, whilst the emancipated Ne- 
groes or fieed-blacks decrease in 
numbers. The first are worked and 
moderately fed. The second, desti- 
tute of tuste for the most ordinary 
luxuries, are enabled by a little labor 
to indulge themselves to the uttermost 
in the vulgar sensualities of our na- 
ture; and the consequence is remarked 
by Americans to be as I have describ- 


it. 

Sti:l these are extreme and insulated 
instances. Let us take larger bodies, 
with the circumstances of whose lives 
we are familiar, and see whether the 
theory of Malthus explains the pheno- 
mena better than I can do, or so well. 
Look, my Lord, at the “Society of 
Friends,” or “Quakers,” as they 
were at first derisively called. This 
sect is probably the most opulent in 

oportion to its members of all the 

ies of Dissenters. It keeps its 
own poor in so admirable a manner, 
that a destitute, or even apparently 
poor Quaker, is not to be seen—the 
members of this body almost univer- 
sally marry, and yet not having been 
aided by accessions to their numbers 
by meaus of conversion to any extent, 
it is believed that the body has de- 
creased during the last century. I 
cannot find that they have the means 
ofa correct knowledge of their numbers 
at any stated periods, but this is their 
impression. Some may deny the de- 
crease, but no one argues for any 
sensible increase. This might puzzle 
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Malthus, but I will take another body 
as an instance of the slowness of in- 
crease where men are properly fed. 
Of this body your Lordship has, I 
believe, some knowledge—I mean the 
body of the freemen or free bur- 
gesses of the town from which I now 
address your Lordship—Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Here I have better data 
on which to proceed. Tae freemen of 
Newcastle,I need hardlytell your Lord- 
ship, have had, up to the commence- 
ment of the last half century, an al- 
most entire and complete monopoly of 
the trade of this flourishing town. No 
non-freeman was, before that time, 
allowed to open a shop within the 
liberties of the town and county of 
Newcastle. Of many of the employ- 
ments they enjoyed also a mopopol y— 
the corporate offices were filled by 
them alone. The election of members 
of Parliament pele also vested in 
them, they exclusively had the enjoy- 
ment of almost all the local Govern- 
ment official situations, as well as of 
those under the corporation. They 
possessed property, both separately, as 
companies or guildries, and conjointly 
—they tenanted hospitals exclusively, 
and were in every possible way a 
favored caste, enjoying all “the good 
things” of one of the richest corpora- 
tions in England or any where else. 
Hence, without gross imprudence, no 
free burgess needed to poor—all 
oi be, and many were, prosperous 
and wealthy. There were iwo ways 
of obtaining the freedom of the town 
—inherilance and servitude—but as all 
the sons of a freeman were free b 

birth, they had ample means (accord 
ing to Mr. Malthus) for increasin 

their numbers. Strange to say, wi 

all these aids,. and with the extrinsic 
aid of the perpetual addition of free- 
men by servitude, they do not seem to 
have done so materially, at a!l events 
not during the last hundred-and- 
twenty years. The means I have of 
showing this is by a reference to the 
books of the stewards of the com- 
panies, which give the poll on all the 
contested elections from the year 1710 
inclusive. The extracts I have ob- 
tained through the kindness of my ex- 
cellent friend their worthy secretary, 
and his are the calculations of the 
numbers actually voting. Before, 
however, going into these results, E 
shall show, from the same source, the 
probable proportion of the additions 





1887. ] 
to the body by 
dom by servitude. 
The following table shows the num- 
Birth. 
1832, i 
183.3, 40 
18384, 47 
18365, : 86 
1836, ° 31 
Totais, . 247 


Of these my friend remarks, “311 
only were admitted. I do not 

w the proportion of the ies 
admitted by birth or servitude, but 
conclude they are in the same ratio as 
the claimants.’ Thus, then, it should 
seem that the additions by servitude 
have more than e with those 


by birth. The chief cause of non- 

ion is the inability or unwilling- 
ness of many to pay e Fees, whic. 
amount to about Light Pounds—a 


heavy sum fora young man in narrow 
circumsiances. This obstacle, how- 


ever, disa before con- 
— — when those, whose 
Claims are valid, become mysteriously 
possessed of the needful br “taking 


Brown, Esq., Secretary to the 


Sir William Blackett, 
Mr. —— — 
M š 


Mr. Wrightsen, . . 
Mr.Clavering, . . 
Mr. W. Carr, 8 
Sir William B 
Mr. Wrightsen, . . 
. Sir William Blackett, 
Mr. N. Fenwick, . . 
Mr. Carr, Dona 
Mr. Walter Blackett, . 
Mr. W. Carr, ae os 
Sir Walter Blackett, . 
Mr. N. Fenwick, . . 
Matthew Ridley, . 
William Carr, . . 
Sir Walter Blackett, . 
or in Pip Ridley, . 
aptain Phi — 
Mr. Delaval, oa — 
Sir John Trevelyan, . 
A. R. Stoney Bowes, . 
Sir Matthew Ridley, . 
A. R. 8. Bowes, . . 


1741. 


1744. 


1777. 
1780. 
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acquiring free- bers claiming freedom on each ground 
for five ycars. 


Great total, 

350 507 claimants. 
up their freedom,” as it is called! 

e servitude, however, must be & 
bond fide apprenticeship of seven years ; 
and the omission of the father to take 
up freedom bars the son, though the 
grandfather may have been free. 

I shall now give the particulars of 
the polls at all the contested elections, 
from that of the year 1710, down to 
the passing of the Reform Bill in 1682. 
From these returns your Lordship 
will see that the number of votes given 
in the election of 1722 is nearly equal 
to the numbers polled in the ot 


su uent t contests which oc- 
curred in 1741, in 1744, in 1777, and 
in 1780. 


the contested Electi Newnastie-wpon- 
ditncislad fron tha bons of te MAN of ho LAA INi Conan bo ! 


e 


sas, by, 


Two days only. 
1700 voters probably. 


No time given. 
Probably, 2000 voters. 
— veters. 
— 
| A grent conte. Six days, 


A t contest. 
62 voters. 


9331 voters. 


2245 voters. 
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1820. The Hon. Mr. Scott, 
Sir Matthew Ridley, 
Mr. Ellison 


From all this it is evident, that 
though it is certain that the popu- 
lation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne has 
been steadily increasing, and from 
causes capabile of being easily pointed 
out, the freemen or free burgesses, 
despite the aid of those acquiring free- 
dom by appr ancedhip; have not ma- 
teriall ed to that increase. Yet, 
according to the notions of Malthus, 
this particular set of men, favorably 
situated as they have been as to worldly 
circumstances, ought to have been ac- 
tive agents in this increase. What, 
then, has here checked the “ geometri- 
cal ratio?” “Vice, misery, or moral 
restraint?’ Nothing of the kind. I 
can answer for it, that none of these 
have existed in any extraordinary de- 
gree for many years amongst the free- 
men of Newcastle. 

I shall now, my Lord, attempt to 
show, by some more extended inqui- 
Ties, bow far these ideas of mine are 
borne out by national statistics, by a 
comparison of the known states of the 
population of countries or parts of 
countries, with those of other coun- 
tries or parts of countries, comparing 
at the same time the modes of living in 
all and each. I shall endeavor to show 
this—And first, I would refer your 
Lordship generally to the state af the 
a baer es of Scotland, and to that of 
Ireland, and compare these states with 
that of Belgium. 

The food of the Scotch Highlanders 
is, your Lordship knows, mostly oat- 
meal, fish, and potatoes, and other escu- 
lent vegetables. The food of the Irish 
(abundant as that country is in cattle) 
is, as we all know, much the same. In 
these countries, families of sixteen, 
eighteen, or twenty children, are quite 
common ; and amongst the poor, un- 

happily the great mass of the people, 
eight, ten, or even a dozen children 
are universally to be met with. What 
the real average family amongst these 
classes, in these countries, actually is, I 
do not know; but I should calculate it 
at not less than six living children to 
each family. Contrast this with the rich 
pastoral country of the Netherlands, 
where flesh meat, and rich cheese, and 
milk, constitute the food of the inhu- 
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A single day. | 
800 only voted.* 


bitants to a great extent. In these 
countries a family of half the number 
of a llighland or Irish family would 
be, and is looked at as a prodigy, and 
the father and mother would pees 
be presented to King Leopold as most 
meritorious] y adding to the number of 
his lieges—without a thought of Mal- 
thus. This, however, is a general 
comparison, and I shall now go more 
methodically to work, and show how 
the calculated populations of various 
countries rise or fall according to the 
nature and quantity of their food. 

The moet striking and curioys ex- 
emplification of the effects of the dif- 
ferent modes of living upon population, 
is to be found, perhaps, in the statistics 
of the Russian empire, including, as it 
does, various races of people, living in 
climates the most different, upon soils 
the most opposite in quality, and al? 
under one government, Monga forei 
to each other in habits, modes of 
and language. The t area of the 
Russian empire, that is to say, all its 
Asiatic, and a large part of its Euro- 
pean dominions, is inhabited by 
the most truly GT of any exist- 
ing in the world. Their wealth is 
cattle—their exports the tallow, hides, 
ahd horns—their food the flesh. A 
small portion of the Russian empire is, 
however, of a totally different charac- 
ter. The kingdom of Poland, and the 
provinces bordering upon it, are esson- 
tially corn countries, and hence the 
tood of the people is totally different 
from that of the population of the rest 
of the immense empire of the Czars. 
Throughout the immense pastoral pro- 
vinces, where the catile are killed for the 
sake of the tallow and hides, the fleah, 
salted or frozen, is of course the food 
of the people, being so plentiful as to 
be almost valueless. This is appe- 
rent in the fact, that even in the capi- 
tal, in St. Petersburg itself, beef may 
always be had at a price hardly amount- 
ing toan English penny per lb., and the 
very choicest meat at three halfpence, 
English, per lb., though the cattle 
are driven from a great distance for 
the supply of the capital; and frozen 
game and salt meats of all descriptions 
are plentiful and cheap in the cxtreme. 


+ In 1832, the number of freemen reside within seven miles of Newcastle, was 


1619 only. (Mr. Brown’s note.) 
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It is also to be observed, that there 
exist no political or other checks to 
the increase of the Russian population. 
The serfs being a valuable part of the 
estate, the Russian landlord, so far 
from wishing to clear his lands, counts 
up his boors, as he does his cattle, by 
the head, wishing both to increase; 
and the conscriptions for the armies 
are far more burthensome in his eyes, 
when directed towards the two, than 
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the four-legged stock on his estate. 
raog all these circumstances in 
mind, let us look at the facts as de- 
tailed in “ M. Hassel’s tables of the 
pulation of Russia,” as reprinted by 

te Brun, taking first the great diyi- 
sions. In giving these I must premise, 
that the Russian square mile of M 
Hassel is equal to twenty English 
e miles, or rather more than two 


nglish square leagues. 

Name of Divisions. Square miles Population. No. of people to 
in it. a square 

Russian Empire, - 367,494 50,263,700 161 

(divided into) 

European Asia, - ` 72,861 44,118,600 - 606 

Kingdom of Poland, - 2,293 3,541,900 1,544 

Asiatic Russia, - 268,339 11,663,200 43 18 

American Russia, - 24,000 50, 214 


. Here then we see that in the king- 
,, dom of Poland, where corn is a great 
. proportion of the food of the people, 
rather than animal food, but at the 
., same time with abundance of it, the 
numbers on a Russian square mile are 
1544 individuals, or nearly len times 
the average of all the rest of the em- 


Division. 


pire! If we take more minute divi- 
sions, the same results show them- 
selves. In the Duchy of Courland, 
for instance, and in Western Russia, 
the results are as follows. These coun- 
tries border upon Poland, and are for 
the most part similar as to the other 
circumstances. 


Square miles in i Population. Persons to a 
- (fractions omitted). square mile. 
Courland, - - 509 581,300 1,142 
Western Russa, 7,587 8,488,900 1,125 
(including) 
Government of Wilna, - 1,061 1,357,400 1 
“ of Grodno, - . 326 868,100 1,619 
“ of Bialystock, 158 224,600 1,422 
“ of —— 668 1,398 
“ of Mohilew, - 918 | 985,400 1,073 
e⸗ of Minsk, - 1,832 1,160,100 633 
“ of Volbynia, 1,394 1,496,300 1,072 
os of Podolia, - 948 1,462,190 1,542 


I have been thus particular, in order 
' to show that this population is spread 
` equally over these countries, and not 
arising from masses collected in a few 
large cities or towns. 

If we contrast with these tables some 
of the lesser divisions of Eastern or 


favorable circumstances, very strik- 
ing. Let us instance the two king- 
doms of Kasan and Astrakhan. These 
contain some of the finest pastoral 
provinces of Russia. The quantities 
of tallow produced by them are very 
large, and of remarkably fine quality, 


Asiatic Russia, the difference will be though less skilfully dealt with than 
' found to be, even under the most in other districts. 
Names of Divisions. Square miles. Population. Persona to each 
mìle- 
Kinepom or Kasan, - 11,521 5,746,250 
(including 
Government of Kasan, a 1,123 1,028,150 915 
— of Viatka, - 2,221 1,293,800 582 
" of Perm, - 5,996 1,269,900 212 
“ of Simbrisk, - 1,402 1,119,400 798 
of Pinsa, a TTT 1,035,000 1,331 
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Names of Divisions. Square miles. Populatiun. Persons to each 
Knrepom or ASTRAKHAN, - 13,823 2,508,700 118 
(including) 
Govermmeént of Astrakhan, 3,890 222,100 57 
es of Sawtow, - 4,207 1,333,500 310 
“ of Orenburgh, 5,626 1,043,500 185 


These tables, published under sanc- 
tion of the Russian Government, are, 
past doubt, substantially correct. The 
contrasts they present are surely ex- 
traordinary ; and what is there in the 
theory of Malthus to account for these 
discrepancies, unless vice, misery, and 
moral restraint can be shown to exist 
where animal food is to be had nearly 
gratis, and where —— is en- 
couraged both by the owners of the 
soil, and the government of the coun- 

ry ! 


Such results, one would imagine, 
might have led M. Malte Brun, and 
others conversant with such details, to 
have doubted of the soundness of the 
notion, that mere populousness was a 


u of the prosperity of nations. 
Theories, however, are spectacles 


through which men unhappily look at 
facts, as the following ¢xtract from 
M. Malte Brun’s description of France 
for to France I now turn) will evince. 
hus speaks Malte Brun of Southern 
France ;— 

a We have had occasion to observe 
the mild climate, the romantic sites, 
and the remains of Roman power in 
the twenty-eight departments that form 
the southern regicn of France. The 
inhabitants, it has been seen, are fa- 
vored by nature; the different pro- 
ductions are admirably suited for their 
country ; with the- exception of the 
mountains, the soil is every where 
fruitful. But if — be com- 
pared with the surface, it will be found 
that the result accords ill with the na- 
turul advantages of. the same vast 

ion which makes up more than a 
third part of the kingdom. The ex- 
tent is equal to 9000 square leagues; 
the population to 8,404,000 indivi- 
duals; thus the number of inhabitants 
to every square league does not amount 
to nine hundred and thirty-four, a 
result below the mean number in the 
otler divisions of the same country. 
Such facts are not without their value ; 

très verilable, M. Malte Brun!) i 
. the best and most fruitful part of 
France is comparatively poor and ill- 
peopled, it proves how much the mu- 
nificence of nature may be s 
by the industry and resources of man. 
Government, too, may derive an im- 


portant lesson from the same fact ; it 
may thus be taught to appreciate the 
elements of its wealth and power. 
Thirteen departments make up the 
western region ; the population rela- 
tively to the surface is greater than 
the last, for 5,428,000 inhabitants are 
scattered over a surface of 4200 square 
leagues; consequently, the average 
number to every square league ex- 
ceeds 1200. Still the advantages of 
education are little known in the 
western region ; in that point it is al- 
most on a level with the preceding. 
How much, then, might the popula- 
tion and wealth be increased, if igno- 
rance no longer formed a barrier to 
the expansion of industry ? ”—Malie 
Brun, Geography, vol. viii. p. 278. 

Let us analyze this passage, 
and self-contradictory as it is. 
southern departments of France, it 
seems, are eminently fruitful. Bat 
then the people are only 934 to the 
square lea uch below the mean 
number of other divisions. There- 
fore, says he, these districts are com- 
paratively poor and ill-peopled, and 
places them below the other better 
peopled regions with 1290 to the 
square league, admitting, at the same 
time, that, in point of education and 
science, they are on a par! He, in 
the same breath, blames the 
ment for this disparity. Now, is not 
this monstrous, my Lord? Here we 
have a region stigmatized as “poor,” 
because it divi natural 
wealth amongst fewer inhabitants than 
another region. At the same time, 
we have this other region held forth 
as oe ae sega — it has 
more e, tho ese people are 
admitted to baie Do more scientifie 
skill than their rivals to do away with 
the effects of the natural sterility of 
their soil, and augment their means 
of living comfortably nearer to their 
numerical extent. wW, too, was a 
Government to help this? If the 


if really poor country—I mean the po- 


pulous one—were to be helped, Gor- 
ernment might do this, either by giv- 
ing them money and provisions, or 
enabling them to emigrate. But how 
is it to help the y Tich district ¥ 
If, in despite of the abeonce of Mal. 
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thus’s check of * misery’ they will 
not produce more childrea—if, ac- 
cording to Malte Brun, they will not 
produce this unerring evidence of “in. 
dustry” —how, in the name of all that 
is rational, can “Government” help 
that? The truth here is, that the po- 


BRETAGNE, on BRITTANY, 
including— 
1. Department of Finisterre, 
2. — Cotè du Nord, 
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verty has produced the ulation ; 

and, in proof of this, I shall cite as- 
evidence the poorest province of all 

France—the province which all tra- 

vellers agree in describing as being 

the likest to Ireland—Bretagne or Brit- 

tany. It is as follows :— 


1376 Population to the square league. 
1470 i ü: 


3. — Le Mortchan, 1157 

a — Isle de Vilaine, 1661 

Sg — Bas de Loire, | 1405 
5)7069 


` 1414 Average to the square league. 


And yet this is confessedly the poor- 
est and most squalid, the least com- 
fortable and most , of the 
French departments: so true is it that 
want and numbers always go on in- 
creasing together, and vice versa. 

Let us now look at India, and we 
shall find precisely the same results. 
In the immense territory of Indostan, 
it is well known that the prac pi 
food of the inhabitants is rice. The 
Braminical religion forbids the use of 
animal food, and this religion is pre- 
dominant over the ter portion of 
this vast region. e consequence of 
this modo of life is, that the numbers 
of tbe people so press upon their 
means of subsistence, that famines 
frequently occur, and the population 
is actually thinned, for a brief space, 
by death from hunger; soon, howev- 
er, to be replenished by fresh myriads. 

M. Malte Brun states the area of 
Indostan, including both the British 
and native territories, at one million 
tioo hundred and eigh thousand 
square miles English. is broad 
expanse is crossed by chains of im- 
mense mountains quite uninhabitable, 
and much of the more level parts of 
the country is yet forest, swamp, and 
jungle, the domain of the elephant, 
the tiger, the buffalo, and the rhino- 
ceros; and yet the population is esti- 
mated as high as one hundred and 
thirty-four millions of human beings, 
— in round numbers, about eleven 


to the Britich square league 
for the whole, which is far beyond 
that of the most fertile departments of 
the beautiful country of 
' probably, if the space they in fact 
i y could be accurately estimated, 
far beyond that of any European 
VOL. ILL 


ce, and 


country, not excepting even poor and 
miserable Ireland, which is the most 
populous of all. In China, similar 
causes are known to have produced 
similar consequences; and frightful 
scenes of child-murder and child- 
abandonment are believed to be of 
constant occurrence throughout the 
Celestial enipire. The exact popula- 
tion can only be guessed at, the 
esses are various. llerstein, in 
743, estimated the Chinese | le 
at one hundred and ninety-eight mil- 
lions, which Malte Brun reduces to one 
hundred and fifty millions, but which 
Macartney, in 1 made to amount 
to three hundred and thirty millions. 
Taking the medium of two hundred 
millions, the result to the square mile 
is enormous, the area of China oe. 
only one million two hundred a 
ninety-seven thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine square miles, or in 
round numbers, one hundred and 
forty-five thousand square leagues— 
whilst Macartney’s estimate would 
give two thousand seven hundred 
ns to every square league of this- 
nse empire; which, bowever, 
over-peopled as it is knowg to be, is 
hardly credible. But what a contrast: 
here with beef-crammed, gross, swi- 
nish Russia ! 

It is lamentable to think, my Lord, 
that next to these Eastern countries,one 
of the most populous in the world is 
poor and squalid Ireland. The entire 
area of Ireland is 31,875 square Eng-- 
lish miles. The population is now 
eight millions, at least; but if. the 
rate of increase from 1821 to 1831 be- 
taken, probably nearer eight millions 
and lf, or, in round numbers, t00- 
thousand five hundred persons tp daeh. 
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square league ; and this in a country 
from which much of the wheat, and 
nearly all the live-stock are exported, 
and where it is known that, out of 
twenty million acres, only fourteen 
millions are cultivated, or in any way 
productive of food for the inhabi- 
tants. In countries where u 
and tillage are both pursued, and the 
food of the inhabitants is of average 
goodness, the population is always 
moderate. In highly fertile Italy, for 
instance, there are sixteen millions of 
persons upon ten thousand French 
re leagues,which are its area,being 
1900 to the league—and the rate 
of increase is trifling—the average of 
births to a marriage being three only. 
In the Netherlands, which is beyond 
question the most fertile and most and 
best cultivated tract in Europe— 
where there are no mountains, and 
hardly an impediment to tillage; in 
short, where every rood of land is pro- 
ductive, and where pasturage and till- 
age are equally pursued, we have 
ilar results, a stationary and not 
immoderate population, living well, 
and their numbers only in accordance 
with their food. In this beautiful 
oiT which is like one great gar. 
den, there is not one person for each 
hectare of land (two and a-half acres 
Pop ge despite the influx of persons 
thither since the end of the war in 
1815, and yet these lands are nearly 
all in the highest state of produc- 
tiveness (a population below that of 
half-cultivated, half-starved Ireland) ; 
whilst here, instead of families of a 
dozen children being seen, the average 
produce of a marriage is only four 
children; and the pa remains 
nearly stationary, the proportion of 
deaths to births being of course very 
high. The increase of population in 
saihes nisi Aa sate maa 
upon r. Malthus an 
others. Of this 1 have only to say, 
that of all countries, it is the least 
likely for obtaining true results; the 
immigration there of persons, fleeing 
from the wretchedness of Europe, be- 
ing s0 great and constant as to baffle 
culation. 

Here, my Lord, I conclude, not 
from want of matter, but from a fear 
of tedious repetition. The facts I 
an adduced, however, are enough 


me. 

I conclude from them the following 
axioms, as to the truth of which E am 
confident : 
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lst, That where a people are amply 
and sufficiently supplied with solid 
food, their tendency is upon the whole 
not to increase. 

2d, That in all societies so sup- 
plied, the great bulk of the popula- 
tion are stationary as to number, and 


rage that any increase at one end amongst 


the poorest is counteracted by a dimi- 
pution at the other end amongst the 
luxurious. 

3d, That this law generally per- 
vades nature, inasmuch as the inferior 
animals, and all vegetable produc- 
tions, cease to be productive if their 
food or soil be serie | or artificially 
too abundant or too rich. 

4th, That, on the other hand, if the 
species be endangered, by want of 
sufficivnt sustenance, or by other enfee- 
bling causes, the tendency to increase 
is immediately augmented, and that 
this general law pervades the vegeta- 
ble as well as animal kingdom. 

5th, That these laws clearly ac- 
count for the great differences as to 
increase of lation in different 
countries, and that no other theory 
has accounted, nor can account, for 
these differences. 


Such, my Lord, are the effects 


which the foregoing considerations 


have pone upon my mind. ‘That 
they should produce a similar impres- 
sion upon your Lordship's, it would 
be arrogant in me to hope. If, how- 
ever, this paper should meet the eye 
of your Lordship, and have cogency 
enough to induce you to pause and 
reconsider this question, or deem it 
worthy of a reconsideration, I shall 
be amply repaid by the feeling that 
I have not at all events, written in 
vain. Nor do I altogether despair of 
this; because I, like yor Lordship, 
was at one time wholly subdued by 
tbe at once confident and plausible 
assertions of Malthus, to which, at 
that period, I had absolutely nothing to 
oppose, but which, I am now convinc- 
ed, are altogether futile, and founded 
on a total ignorance of physiology 
and existing facts. 

With every deference for your Lord- 
ship, and a deep respect for your Lord- 
a U great and varied acquirements 
—— 

ave the honor to remain, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
aud humble servant, 
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@N FICTITIOUS VOTES. 


We delight in fiction; fer though 
perhaps not so ssenderful as truth, it is 
just as instructive, and far more agree- 
able. But we detest “Fictitious 
Votes ;” and still more do we detest 
the senseless jargon which we have 
lately heard about them. There are, 
however, some: considerations which 
at present almeat foree the subject up- 
on us; and we hope, therefore, that 
our readers will bear with us, while, 
in a very few words, we endeavor to 
put it in its just light. 

The clamor, then, which has re- 
—— been made against these so- 

lled fictitious votes, seem. to us not 
only unreasonable and unmeaning, 
but of a tendency the most dangerous ; 
tending, we think, to consequences 
which have probably never been con- 
tem many even those who 
lend to it the sanction of their names. 
The ceuses of it can hardly need to be 
pointed out to any one who has ob- 
served the progress of political events 
in Scotland (and to Scotland we shall 
confine our present observations) dur- 
ing thesc three or four years past; 
they are to be found in the natural, 
though pony to many persons ihe 
unlooked-for operation of that great 
Charter of our rights and liberties, the 
Reform Bill. It was the avowed ob- 
ject of the authore of that measure, 
that the elective franchise should be 
besed on rrorerty—the only basis, 
surely, on which any sober-minded 
man would ever wish to see it rest. 
aap lags doubt, were our objections 
to mode in which this object 
was carried into effect in the Reform 
act: but let that pass ; it is sufficient 
for our present purpose that it is agreed 
on all hands, that property does 
form the —— of our beeen 
political rights. Now it is quite clear, 
that property has ever been and must 
ever be Conservative ; and it is equally 
clear, that if political influence has any 
relation to property at all, it must 
always in process of time come to bear 

a tolerably accurate proportion to it. 
While the country was yet reelin 
under the shock which its whole soci 
fabric received in the enactment of the 
Reform Bill, this was perhaps less ap- 
t; but the experience of more 
recent and tranquil years, and the state 
of parties at the present moment, must 


convince every one of the indestructi- 
bie strength of this all-important 
principle. Property has in many 
places resumed, and is every where fast 
resuming its natural and legitimate in- 
fluence. Hence the recent trium 
of eat pastel hence the ne 
prospect of a return to peace, order, 
and good Government ; and hence the 
clamor of the against what, 
either with reckless ard of truth, 
or in profound ignorance of the sub- 
ject, they are pleased to term. “ ficti- 
tious votes.” 

No one who considers the subject 
for a single mcment can doubt that 
this is the true and only cause of the 
Se has lately been raised by 
the igs on this subject; for in 

thing that has been said by 
them as to fictitious votes, though the 
meaning is, in many respects, to the 
last degree obecure and unintelligible, 
it is yet quite manifest that there is a 
constant reference to those cases 
nerally in which the elective franch 
has been obtained with the avowed 
object of —— the Conserva- 
tive interest. plain lish of 
a of — ust is—* we feel that 

e property of the country is against 
us; the political power which we have 
obtained by means of other influences, 
which are temporary, precarious, and 
unstable, is thus in a fair way of being 
wrested from us, and this must be 
averted just by the old expedient of 
rendering one portion of the commu- 
nity hateful to another portion of it.” 
It is true that they now find them 
selves in a position in which they nei- 
ther know to what portion of the com- 
munity the language of discord can 
be addressed, with a due regard to 
their own safety, nor can venture to 
explain against what portion of it it is 
directed : for,on the one hand, 
are well aware that the answer to it 
may be the answer of pure Radical- 
ism ; and on the other hand, they feel 
that any attempt at explanation must 
just bring them at once to the ludi- 
crous ackowledgment that they ob- 
ject to all political influence whatever 
which is not exercised in their own 
favor. Still, however, this is, 
must be, the true meaning of all that 
has lately been said on this subject of 
4 fictitious votes ;” for if this term be 
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thus applied generally to cases where 
votes have been obtained in order to 
strengthen the adverse political inte- 
rest, we would beg to inquire what 
other ground can be assigned for the 
application to such cases of any ex- 
pression implying reproach or oblo- 
quy No man, surely, will maintain 

t the motives from which property, 
or any right with regard to propety, 
may have been obtained, can affect 
the nature of the right itself; and 
surely no one professing liberal prin- 
ciples will contend that the acquisition 
of such a right, with a view to the 
elective franchise, and thus, of course, 
to the extension of the constituency, 
and the enlarg t of the basis of 
our representation, is not rather praise- 
worthy than blamable. Neither can 
any one contend that the transfer of 
such rights with this view, provided it 
be a legal transfer, is not a fair and 
legitimate exercise of the right of pro- 
perty, and a fair and legitimate ex- 
tension of political influence. And if 
such a question is to be decided, not 
on its own principles, but by an ap- 
peal to the practice of our adversaries, 
surely no one will deny that they have 
been at least as diligent in what has 
been termed “the creation of votes 
for party purposes” as the Conserva- 
tives—with this only difference, that 
as the property of the country is 
egainst them, probably in at least the 
proportion of ten to one, they have, of 
course, found this source of influence 
limited in a like proportion. 

We have frequently heard it said, 
that all parties, whether Conserva- 
tives, Whigs, or Radicals, have, with 
regard to this matter, been equall 
“unscrupulous ;” and that they all 
have gone “to the very verge of the 
law.” But we confess that we are 
gane unable to perceive why any one 
should have the slightest “scruple” in 
claiming the elective franchise in any 
circumstances,or on anyspeciesofright 
which are recognised by the reform 
act as giving him a just title to it; nor 
can we understand why any one should 
not go to “the very verge of the law” 
in such a case. No d ubt there may 
be many questions between man and 
man, where one party could not go to 
the very verge of the law without 
committing groes injustice to the other 
party. No honest man, for instance, 
would go the very verge of the law 
in order. to avoid the payment of his 
just debts. But why any one need 
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hesitate in taking all that the law gives 
him in establishing his right to the 
elective franchise, we own that we 
havc not been able to discover ; nor do 
we believe that the most stern moral- 
ii Kond be able to assign a reason 
or it. 

But then we have been asked, how 
can you defend an extension of the 
neni of suffrage, which has the effeet 
of “ swamping the real constituency 1” 
This is a question to which the Whigs 
have of late perpetually recurred in 
this discussion, and with an air of 
simplicity and innocence which might 
— the most obdurate heart. 
We fear, however, that even this ques- 
tion—the last refuge of a losing cause 
—will also meet with its answer with 
even the most simple of their auditors. 
And that answer will probably sag- 
gest itself in the form of this other 
question, “What is the real. constitu- 
ency?” Is it those who support the 
Whigs? or those who support the 
Conservatives! or those who support 
the Radicals? Thies, to be sure, a 
be a very convenient definition 
any one of these parties ; but unlucki- 
ly, it is not the true one. The true 
constituency is, of course, — anothor 
name for those to whom the right of 
suffrage is given the Reform bill, 
and who have availed themselves of 
that right ; and how it caa be said that 


any one part of them is eben ear 
Sta v 


any other part, in the way here 

is quite sag hans our comprehension. 
there has been any swamping in. the 
case, it would be easy to show it has 
been of a totally different description ; 
but to assert thit any number of ten- 
pound voters—say, a hundred of them 
—are swam by the addition of 
another hundred, equally respectable, 
equally intelligent,and equally capable 
in all respects to judge of public affairs 
and public men, seems to be a climax 
of folly such as probably has never 
before been attained out of bedlam— 
where, by the by, it seems sed by to 
have been a favorite theory with the 
inmates that the minority have been 
“swamped” by the majority. 

On this part of the question it is 
plain that much might be said of the 
conduct of the Wh perty as afford- 
ing a refutation of their own argu- 
ment ; for if the increase of votes, in | 
order to strengthen political influence, 
can, by any process of pearls be 
represented as “the swamping of the | 
true constituency,” how (we might | 
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ask) do they happen to have availed 
themselves of precisely the same me- 
thod for this purpose to the utmost 
limit of their means and opportunities ? 
This, however, is a view of the cass 
on which we shall not dwell ; because 
itdoes not appear to us that this or any 

-similar quéstion ought ever to be dis- 
cussed in the spirit of mere recrimina- 
tion. If the extension of Conservative 
influence in the way referred to is 
wrong, we have no wish to justify it 
bythe conduct of our adversaries ; and 
we will therefore not refer to it further 
than as it not merely gives an extreme- 
ly bad grace to all that they have said 
on this subject, but serves more effectu- 
ally to unmask their real motives. We 
desire the question to be judged of on 
its own merits; in other words, on the 
principles of the Reform Bill in found- 
ing our political rights on PROPERTY ; 
and on this ground we feel assured that 
the country will at once acquit both 
parties of all political guilt in so far as 
they have merely availed themselves 
of pro as the means of extending 
their political influence. 

It is quite clear, then, that the cla- 
mor of the Whigs on this subject is 
just the last resource of a beaten pa 
—beaten on the very d on whi 
they probably believed that they had 
established their power for ever—and 

rted for the present by influences 
which must likewise speedily give way. 
We admit, however, that this by no 
means decides the whole question with 
Tegard to “fictitious votes ;” though 
certainly it in many ways goes very fur 
todo so. The inquiry, however, still 
remains—whether there is F Jadi aroun 
for asserting that any considerable por- 
tion of our Scottish constituency have 
obtained the elective franchise on rights 
which—of course on very different 
views from those which have just been 
adverted to—are to be considered as 
“fictitious ;” and if so, whether there 
are any means of preventing this evil. 

Now we shall immediatelyshow that 
in this inquiry the whole discussion, in 
orderto be intelligible, either in its own 
nature or in its objects, must necessa- 
rily turn on this one point—namely, 
whether any thing has been left undone 
whereby a “ fictitious vote” (according 
tothe definition weshall presently give 
of that term) may be detected. Ə 
shall demonstrate, that so far as human 
means can avail for that purpose, 

ing has been left undone ; and that 
legislative oe on 
3 


any 
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the subject must be vain and fruitless. 
Any question, therefore, as to the fre- 
uency of the evil, even if it could be 
etermined, is P hag p idle. It of 
course necessarily follows from what 
we have just said, that no such question 
ever can be determined ; but we think 
we m eat to state, there is rea- 
son to believe that it is extremely in- 
par There is the best reason to 
believe this that the case admits of. 
Every vote which stands on the regis- 
ter has been decided by a competent 
court to be a good, and not a fictitious 
vote; and the only ground on which 
it can thenceforth be alleged to be a fic- 
titious is this, that the right on which it 
is founded has been made out by means 
of false evidence, or possibly the sup- 
ression of true evidence. Now, how is 
it possible to maintain that this is a fre- 
quent case? We shall see presently that 
every opportunity is given to object to 
the claimant’s right, and to traverse 
the evidence by which it is supported; 
and yet that evidence (on the nature 
of which the whole question depend 
has been held by the proper judici 
authority to be true evidence. In 
these circumstances, what ground an 
one can have for saying that the ev 
dence is fi we cannot imagine. He 
may have good ground for saying this 
with regard to his own case, or any 
case in which he himself may have 
given false evidence in support of a 
vote, and thus become prone to sus- 
picion of others; or he may have 
such ground where the property claim- 
ed on is his own, and where he there- 
fore must know that the right in ques- 
tion is not possessed by the voter; but 
how there can be such ground in any 
other case requires an explanation 
which we have not yet met with. No 
one surely, who has considered the 
subject for a moment, can say, in any 
other case whatever, “[ can prove 
that your vote was supported by false 
evidence ;” because even in the very 
limited number of cases in which there 
can be the slightest pretence for say- 
ing this, it is clear that if his proof had 
been adduced in the court where that 
evidence was admitted, it might have 
been met by counter-evidence, by 
which it would either have been 
neutralized, or outweighed, or proba- 
bly shown to be unfounded. Every 
one who is in the least d ac- 
vainted with such matters, is aware 
that is is scarcely possible to observe 
too much caution in relying on private 
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infermation in such cases, iu opposi- 
tion to the deliberate and well censi- 
dered judgment of a court havin 
both parties fairly before it—an 
where any one says in the face of 
such a judgment, that he knows that 
fictitious votes are prevalent, he proves 
merely this, that he understands no- 
thing whatever of the subject. The 
presumption of course is, that there 
are none; and, as in every case, they 
involve, in one shape or other, the 
guilt of false evidence, and in some 
cases (as we shall immediately see) the 
imputation of perjury, or a readiness 
‘to commit perjury on the part of the 
voter, we think that no one whose 
mind is not poisoned to a hopeless ex- 
tent, either politically or morally, can 
even suspect that there are many. 

_ This, we are assured, is the view 
which is taken of the subject by all 
who are familiar with the provisions 
.of the Reform Act, and with the pro- 
ceedings of those Courts of Registration 
.which constitute by far the most im- 
portant part of the machinery by 
which it operates. We firmly believe 
that the well-informed portion of the 
Whigs themeelves, and moreespecially 
those of the legal profession, regard 
with utter contempt the notion of the 
existence of fictitious votes as a seri- 
ous and prevalent evil; and that as 
for the idea of legislative interference 
on the subject, it has never once enter- 
ed their thoughts, Many of them 
doubtless, do not scruple to join in 
the clamor on this subject asa means 
of agitation; but we are convinced 
that not a man of them either believes 
the evil to be frequent, or within the 
reach of legislation. 

Sed dis aliter visum. A discussion 
on this matter has recently taken place 
in the House of Commons, and a Com- 
mittee has been appointed for the in- 
vestigation of it. It is probable that 
that Committee have already discov- 
ered the impracticable nature of the 
subject, and that the enemy with 
whom they have to contend, if not a 
mere shadow, does yet not readil 
assume any very tangible shape. ít 
is not impossible that they may find 
some difficulty in discovering what 
a “fictitious vote” really is; and hav. 
ing already shown, in at least one 
important respect, what it és nol, we 
propose now, for their information, to 
turn for a few moments to that other 
branch of the Enquiry. 

. In questions of this deseription, we 
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ought never to forget that “ Defini- 
tions are dangerous ;” and we believe 
that, in the present case, it will be 
found —— to adopt oy defini- 
tion which is altogether free from ob- 
jection. We think, however, that we 
shall be tolerably safe in saying, un- 
der certain explanations to which we 
shall immediatly advert, that a ficti- 
tious vote is one where the voter does 
not such a right as is recog- 
nised by the Reform Act as the foun- 
dation of the elective franchise. It 
will be observed that we here use the 
word ‘‘right,” and not the word 
“ qualificution ;’ and we do so, be- 
cause the latter term includes various 
circumstances, such as value, and time 
of possession, which do not seem to 
form proper elements in this question. 


The rights recognised by the Re- 
form Act, described in terms which, 
eral, are yet 
sufficiently specific for our present 
purpose, — be said to be three in 
number—property, liferent, and ten- 
ancy. Now, we think it may be said, 
that wherever there is not in the eye 
of law one or other of these rights, the 
vote may be said to be fictitious; and 
that no vote can be said to be fictitious 
where there is, in the eye of law any 
one of these rights. 

But then what is the eye of lew! 
It can manifestly be nothing else than 
the Registration Court. It is there 
that it must be determined whether 
the right in question is truly a right 
of property, liferent, or tenancy ; and 
if the claim be brought fairly before 
it, and is sustained, it is ludicrous to 
speak of the vote which is thus creat- 
ed as a “ fictitious vote.” ‘We need not 
say that it may be often a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to determine whether, 
under the circumstances of the case, a 
right really exists or not; and it is 
always a puriy Seal uestion. The 
claimant himself can, of course, form 
no satisfactory opinion on it ; he ma 
even think most unfavorably of - 
own claim. — ———— doubts 
or misgiv imself eater- 
tain on this subject, ane set at rest by 
the judgment of the proper court ; aia 
until the recent clamor, we had ime 
gined that all complaints, from what- 
ao quarter, were thus set at rest 


But it must of course, not be dos- 
gonen; that in order that this may 
d true, it is necessary that the qase | 
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hbald be Miriy brought before the 
Court of istration: or, in other 
words, that the facts of the case should 
be stated truly. It manifestly is only 
ander this qualification of our defini- 
tion of a fictitious vote tuat any such 
vote could have an existence; for we 
have seen that the Judgment of the 
Court on the true facts of the case must 
et once stamp it with the character of 
legal reality.. It is, therefore, abso- 
knely necessary, in order to render 
a vote fictitions, either that it should 
bave been suppo: ted by false evidence, 
or that — — at been a a 
pression of evidence. It is impossibie 
to concerve how there can be a ficti- 
tious vote without this ingredient of 
‘fraud on the part of the voter. We 
shall immediately see that in many 
cases it implies even the guilt of per- 
jury on hia part; and we think it can 
hardly fail to occur to our readers, 
that if those gentlemen, who lavish 
‘go much “eloquence” on this subject, 
are really aware of these circumstan.- 
cess, it says but little for their own 
morai perceptions that they should be 
go u ing in such accusations, 
where, as we have already shown, 
they cannot, by any ibility, know 
thera to be well-founded. 

This, then, being the nature of a 
fictitious vote, let us now see whether 
we have been correct in saying that 
there is nothing awanting in the 
Reform Act, or in the way in which 
it has been administered, in order to 
prevent such an abuse. This, it will 
easily be perceived, is in truth the 
ealy practical question arising in the 
present discussion. 

New, it will be plain on a moment's 
reflection, that the two great means of 
eccurity against fulse votes are, in the 


rst p to gve publicity to the 
‘daims for errolment; and, in the 
second place, to give the power of 


deciding on them to able and upright 
jadges. Io truth we cannot think of 
other means for attaining this ob- 
Is the Reform Act then defi- 

cient in either of these cts? 
With rd to the publication of 
the claims, in order that every one may 
have an opportunity of examining and 
objecting to them, and, of course, of 
ebecking, as far as possible, any fraud 


on the part of the claimant, it would ` 


de quite out of place here to exptain 
the ourious nism of lists, sche- 
@ules, church-doors, schoolmasters, 
Sewn-clerks, end sheriff-clerks, by 
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whieh the Reform act professes to 
accomplish this purpose. It is suffi- 
eient to say, that in-all our inquiries 
we have never once heard a word of 
complaint on this subject except trom 
the claimants themselves, or a surmise 


that this part of the system did not at 
least work well for the objectors. 
Then as to the ju in our Registra- 


tion Courts, it is weil known that they 
consist of the sheriffs of our counties 
—many of them among the highest 
names at the Scottish bar, and all of 
them men of character and legal ac- 
quirements—and, what is most import- 
ant, of constant judicial experience. 
We believe there is not one among 
them who does not fully possess the 
confidence of all parties in the dis- 
charge of his duties under the Reform 
Act; and we have never yet heard a 
suggestion of any other class of men 
to whom these duties could be so safe- 
ly intrusted. They are not merel 

laborious and harassing duties, but 
they demand a familiar and practical 
acquaintance with the whole of our le- 
gal system ; for in the questions which 
continually arise, both as to doubtful 
rights and doubtful evidence, there is 
hardly any part of the law, even the 
moet abstruse and: complex, which is 


not continually put in requisition. ` 


Any set of persons, not of legal habits 
and experience, who should attempt to 
discharge the functions of a Court of 
Registration, would infallibly make 
themselves the laughing-stock, not 
only of the Bar, and of ull the inferior 
practitioners, but of claimants, objec- 
tors, and public in general, before 
they hud gone half way through the 
first claim. They would pursue their 
benighted path among schedules, ob- 
jections, dispositions, wadsets, precepts, 
rocuratories, infeftments, bonds, back. 
nds, adjudications, teinds, feu-du- 
ties, and feudal casualties, amidst one 
unceasing chorus of universal mer- 
riment. We are inclined to believe 
that the anforensic portion of the Com- 


-mittee who have undertaken to inves- 


Frite this subject must already be 
fully convinced of this, and wish them- 
selves well vut of a scrape into which 
nothing but the inexperience of those 
with -whom the discussion originated 
could ever have involved them. 

Why is it that we advert to these 
things? Not, surely, in order to speak 
disrespectfully of that Committee, 
which includes several names of the 
highest reputation, and which will, no 


en] 
e 
* 








doubt, do its duty in dismissing the 
subject as wholly impracticable, be- 
fore they have broken many more of 
their teeth upon it. But we advert to 
it because we have perceived, in cer- 
tain instances, a disposition to enter on 
the purely legal details of this ques- 
tion, and to pronounce boldly on cer- 
tain claims as illegal, not only in man- 
ifest disregard of the sacred line of 
demarcation between legislative and 
judicial functions, but in utter igno- 
rance of the law, or, at least, with 
only that smattering of it, which, per- 


haps, is still worse. 
t seems to be thought, in such in- 
stances, that a certain of gene- 


ral information and general ability, 
without legal acquirements, would not 
merely suffice in order to the discharge 
of the duties of our registration judges, 
but actually form a sufficient ground 
a which to pei their — 

sp heey i Seon a sort of vague 
and half. ormed notion in suck cases, 
that that substantial justice, which is 
due both to the claimants and to the 
public, depends not so much on legal 
rules and principles, as on a sort of 
off-hand and easy application of what 
we suppose must be termed “plain 
common-sense.” Now, we need hard- 
ly say, that this notion, thougb, like 
every thing which flatters ignorance, 
it may have a certain degree of popu- 
larity among the ignorant, contains 
within it the germ of all iniquity. We 
hope that we k to no one needing 
to be told that (even if we were to put 
out of view the intricacy of legal 
rights), we never could preserve for a 
moment the purity and consistency of 
justice, without not merely those forme 
which are ancillary to this object, but 
of those legul principles which are the 
only dress in which justice can ever 
dwell among men. Common-sense 
is, no doubt, not only an excellent 
thing in itself, but the chief foundation 
of every thing else which is excellent ; 
but common-sense without law could 
no more show whether certain evi- 
dence ought to be admitted for or 
against a claim, than it could solve 
the Binomial Theorem. The only 
application which mere common-sense 
can possibly have to such cases, is to 
show the Propriety of letting them 
alone ; and leaving them to those who 
are competent to the determination of 
them. 

We have said that the decisions of 
these Courts must be held to be con- 
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clusive as to the of the votes 
created by them; so long at least as 
aT are unaltered by a competent 
authority. We have no wish, there- ` 
fore, to speak of any of these decisions 
even with that approbation which 
would imply a right of censure if we 
thought them wrong. But, without 
trespassing in this way on the sacred 
province of judicial determinations, 
we may just ask, with reference to our 
present subject, whether there is the 
slightest reason for saying that our 
Registration Courts have shown any 
favor to fictitious votes? Have not 
many claims been rejected on the sole 
ground of their being fictitious! And 
where then js shadow of reason for 
alleging that others have been ad- 
mitted when their fictitious character 
pe brought into the a of the 

ourt? Our registration judges can- 
not be alleged to have acted without 
discrimination in this matter; and we 
look in vain far any argument which 
tends to show that they have not dis- 
criminated rightly. 

But they have done more than this ; 
they have given to some of the provi- 
sions of the Reform Act an interpret- 
ation, as to which we believe that all 
lawyers do by no means concur, with 
the express view of prerenuing ficti- 
tious votes. We shall just mention 
two important instances of this. Itis 
well known to every lawyer, that, un- 
der the terms of the Reform statute, 
it isextremely doubtful whether it was 


contemplated by the legislature that 
an objector in a disputed claim should 
have power to resort, in proof of his 
objection, to the oath of the claimant, 


and many serious doubts and difficul- 
ties have been stated as to giving to 
the act such a construction. Neves- 
theless, we believe that one and all of 
our Courts of Registration have given 
their sanction to this mode of proce- 
dure; and they have done so, of 
course, from an anxiety that, in every 
cae the whole ruth should, aa far as 
ible, elicited. lawyer 
PN at once —— ——— 
say, that, by most of our registration 
judges, this species of evidence has 
B, moreover, adopted on principles 
which render it much more unfavor. 
able to the claimant than if it were 
viewed — as an eee 
ence.” Manypersons ma blycoa. 
dider his mode óf p sdure ka aooe. 
what inguisitorial, and object to it on 
that ground ; but no one, surely, will 
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that the law can afford an 
er means of discovering the tru 


--in such cases. Any one who shall: 


aay that he desires something still be- 
yond this, of course just echoes the 
aid complaint of the God of Folly, 
that man was not made with a window 
in his breast. 

in, it is well known to bea 
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subject of more dispute than 
the question is evidently a 
important one. It is quite clear 


inconvenience and hard- 
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into —— 
many lawyers have formed 
decided opinion that this 
orized by the statute. Still, 


9 
* 


f 
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or suspected. The case of 
voter may thus be thoroughly 
year after year ; nay, year after 


it may be twice sifted ; — 
knows that, after a judgment 


of the sheriffs of as many adjoin- 
counties. 
What more, then, can the most 


zealous and enterprising of our Re-re- seems, 


formers suggest in r to prevent 
the ulleged evil? It cannot surely be 
contemplated in any quarter, to intro- 
duce a change as to 
rights forming the basis of the elective 
franchise; for no man can dispute, 
that the rights of property, lifereat, 
and — are just those which 
comprehend, and certainly they do no 
more than comprehend, all the real 
intereats of the country. We have 
indeed heard some-faint surmises as to 
the abolition of the Kferent qualifica- 


pro- to the several cases in which 


o nature of the i 
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tion ; probably because it is i 
that — peculiar facilities ep dati 
— votes for — termod 
“ poli u ”=—-in other words, 
because it fas become one of the most 
usual methode of strengthening and 
extending the wholesome influence of 
rty. Any pian of this kind, 
owever, argues such a profound igno- 

rance of thewhole B A of our 
that if ever should see 


9 
and what should we say of the elective 
system which should exclude his right 
of proprietorship, while it admitted 
that of his own tenant? And yet this, 


inal int of view, is perhaps one 

ot tae eet ot absurdities which 

would arise from any such change. 
Neither can it be 


ey are 
to form the groundofthe qualification ; 
and no ono pretends that this in gone- 
ral is not done in the Reform Act 
with sufficient accuracy. Amement’s 


of the judge in each individual case 
which comes before him. la 


tainment aad of ‘them, 
are oR- 
e who introduced this 


tention of the law, or that our Regis- 
tration judges have erred egregiousl 

in their interpretation of the act as it 
at present stands. He seems to think 
that it is not contemplated by the sta- 
tute that persons should be admitted 
to the register in our Scottish coua- 


ties, unless they possess the quatifica- 
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tion of residence; and, if we under- 
stand him rightly, he is disposed to 
as more or less fictitious all 

votes where this qualification is awant- 
ing. We say “more or kss ficti- 
tious ;” for although we are quite at a 
loss to understand how the question at 
issue can be viewed as a question of 
— a E nas can be 
in ights—and more es- 

liy in the same rights ascertained 

the judgment of the same Courts— 
such is the only meaning which we can 
find in this gentleman’s language. But, 
not to dwell on this rather startling 
circumstance, we would jbeg toj ask, 
where there is to be met with, either 
in the act itself, or in its history, the 
slightest authority for in any way 
speaking of residence in connection 
with our county voters? So far is it 
from being required by the act, that 
every one knows that it makes a clear 
distinction en this very point between 
county and town voters—with respect 
to the latter of whom it demands resi- 


dence within a certain distance of the 


be considered as altogether consis- 
tent with its general principles. 
There may, no doubt, be good reasons 
for forbi ing non-residence in a cler- 

ocal judge ; but why per- 


order to give a — -Wh 
jected to pains of incubation, not 
. merely in order to hatch these votes at 
first, but to keep them alive ever after- 
wards, has always been to us among 
the higher mysteries of Reform. But 


of the matter, it is plain that there is 
a wide practical difference between the 


there are ———— some thousands of | 
persons of this description. Would 
any man seriously propose to diefran- 
chise such persons (many of them: pes- 
sessing large estates) as county voters! 
But then the converse of thie does not 
hold true ; there is no very inconsider- 
able number of persons residing in the 
country who perty in towns. 
This is the Frat apd by fer tho most 
important ground of distinction. But 
farther, there are many persons who 
possess estates in two or more counties, 
and we have at least Sir a Roche’s 
authority for stating that they cannot 
reside at the same time on more than 
one of them. Is it then maintained 
that a great landed proprietor should, 
in such eircumstances, be debarred by 
residing in one county from voting in 
any other? that a score of ten-pound- 
ers, deriving their daily b from 
him, and as many. of his own tenantry,. 
should rejoice in the elective franchise, 
and that he should be for ever exclud- 
ed from itt But the absurdity which 
is here so manifest, does not arise to 
any considerable extent fromapplying 
the principle in question to town vo- 
ib for a are no great — 
persons who possess property in.two. 
or more different towns. And this, 
therefore, is the second greund of dis- 
tinction between these two.cases. 

If we remember rightly, these views 
were ly in the speech of 
the Lord Advocate of the. day, in in- 
troducing the Scotch Reform Bill, sọ 
that we do not well know what to in- 
fer when it is said that the non-resi- 
dence of county voters, if net contrary 
to the letter of the act, is yet inconsist- 
ent with its true spirit. Neither can 
we understand how it should be con- 
sidered as derogatory, or in any way 
injurious to the resident constituency 

a county, to possess their rights in 
common with the non-resident part of 
it. The latter must, from the very 
nature of the case, be far superior m 


wealth, station, and intelli to the 
reater proportion of the ; and 
the former have no conceivable inter- 


ests, whether of a public or a private 
kind, in which the latter do not fully 


theory e with them. How it can 
be ught that any given number of 


tho 
the inhabitants of a country 
have reason to complain of being asso- 
ciated in the exercise of their itical 
privileges with a like number of well- 
educated persons, be they merchants, 
tredesmen, 
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independent fortune, having their or- 


dinary residence in towns, and 
sessing property in the country, is a 
question which far trauscends our fee- 
ble powers of reasoning. We would by 
no means speak of the one of these 
classes of voters as a more valuable 
element in a county consistency than 
the other. According to the princi- 
ples of the Reform Act, we must hold 
that they are both valuable elements 
in it; but it is sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to say, that they have 
both equal rights, under one common 
charter, and that neither of them can 
be aggrieved by the other in fully ex- 
ercising these rights. 

It must be admitted, that the gen- 
tleman whom we have now referred 
to is, at least in one respect, true to 
his own reasoning ; for, as a necessar 
and obvious consequence of his views 
as to non-residence, he seems to ob- 
ject to county votes on the kindred 
prome of plurality. After what we 

ve just said, it can hardly be ne- 

to assure him, that he been 
entirely misinformed as to the whole 
tenor of the Reform law on this sub- 
— completely misinformed as 

e appears to have been with regard 
to an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of votes—a sort of paper mi if 
we understand him rightly — alleged 
by him to exist in this city. We have 
never heard of such an establishment ; 
and, on applying to a friend, who 
— to be one of the inspectors 
of factories in this part o? the island, 
we have been assured that it has no 
existence. We can forgive a young 
Member of Parliament, in whom we 
recognise a spirit, talent, and elo- 
quence well worthy ofa better cause 
—for the intemperate language into 
which he seems to have been betray- 
ed, in denouncing this imaginary in- 
stitution ; and we trust that he will 
forgive us for thus saying that he has 
been grossly im upon with re- 

rd to it—probably by some would- 
Fe, witty Conservative.* 

We are bound, however to thank 
this gentleman for many parts of his 
really clever and promising speech; 
and for nothing more than that por- 
tion of it which so clearly illustrates 
the danger of ever forgetting the dis- 
finction between senatorial and judi- 
cial functions. He was too manly an 
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y what is his authority for this asser- 


opponent not to e with what he 
conceived to be the | Pee uestion ; and 
he therefore not merely indicated 
his views as to that general principle 
of non-residence, of which we have 
just spoken, but gave several instan- 
ces of what he conceived to be “ fic- 
titious votes.” In doing so he has 
at least earned those acknowledg- 
ments which are due toan adversary, - 
who places the question on grou 

on which it can be brought at once to 
a fair arbitrement. 

Let us then, for one moment, con- 
sider these grounds, and try whether 
they are tenable. He mentions seve- 
ral cases, which he asserts the Regis- 
tration judges to have decided in dis- 
regard or violation of the principles 
of the Reform law. Now, we ask, 
tion? or on what ground is it that the 
judgments of a competent court are 
thus made the subject of censure in a 

urely legislative discussion? Par- 
iament has delegated to the Registra- 
tion Courts the power of judging in 
this class of cases; are we, however, 
to understand that it has both delega- 
ted this power and retained it—re- 
tained it, too, to the effect of admit- 
ting the most unrestrained condemna- 
tion of the decisions pronounced by 
them, in the common course of Par- 
liamentary debate? If we are to have 
a different class of tribunals for the 
determination of such questions, let it 
be so: when any arrangement to this 
effect is proposed we shall have an 
opportunity of considering whether 
it would transfer the jurisdiction to 
abler and better hands. At present 
we cannot conceive any plan by which 
this would be accomplished. But 
so long as the jurisdiction remains 
with the existing courts, we think 
we make no t demand on the 
justice of Parliament, in asking, that 
both the character of these courts, and 
their decisions, should be respected ; 
and, above all, that they should not 
be liable to any animadversion, with 
regard to which there can be the 
slightest ground to — that it may 
be even tinged with political feeling. 

But not to insist farther on so plain 
a subject, we would assume, for the 
instant, that there is no irregularity in 
bringing the judgments of our registra- 
tion under so unusual and unceremo- 
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nious a of review ; and appeal to 
any one who hasattended tothe subject, 
whether the instances which are men- 
tioned by this gentleman as cases of 
“ flotitious keid T in which, there- 
fore, our rts o istration must 
a ps A , are cases in 
which any lawyer could hesitate for 
one moment in coming to the same de- 
termination. He first ifies a case 
of joint tenancy—and what we would 
ask, is there m the Reform Act which 
prevents the admission of a county 
claimant on this ground? He next no- 
tices a case of li 
rietor becomes the tenant ; and what 
ind of law, we would demand, would 
that be which should limit a life-renter 
in the choice of his tenant, or prevent 
him from lettmg the tenement to the 
proprietor? He next directs our indig- 
nation against a class of transactions in 
which the whole gravamen of the 
charge seems to be that the price has 
not been — paid down in money, 
but that the right (of whatever kind) 
has been transferred on the receipt of 
an obligation for it. Isthere any thin 
more common in practice than this! 
Credit we have always supposed to be, 
in such a case, just the same as money, 
if the party interested in the distinction 
between them who chose to think so; 
and any inte tion of the law in such 
a matter would be at least a novelty in 
legislation. These, and one or two 
other cases of a like description, on 
which it is quite needless to dwell, 
seem to us to be so entirely without ap- 
plication to the question as to “ ficti- 
tious votes,” that we cannot explain 
why they should have been referred to, 
at all, except on one hypothesis, namely, 
that throughout his whole argument, 
and therefore in the citation of his ca- 
ses, he is continually haunted by his 
peculiar views of the fictitious quality 
of non-residence. If he had stated in- 
stances in which claims had been ad- 
mitted in circumstances where the 
rights on which they were founded 
were plainly defeasible at the will of 
the granter—or where the respective 
obligations of the parties were nulli- 
fied by the other legal obligations—or 
geuerally, where they could not be at- 
tached by the creditors of the claimant 
—though we might not have much ad- 
mired the propriety of such a statement, 
it would yet at least have been intelli- 
gible ; but we fairly own that the ca- 
ses which he enumerates leave no other 
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impression on our mind but that which 
we have just mentioned. 
_ But, then, arent eg apg aS 
imposed on proba e use of a 
Latin phrase—is there fho such thing 
as bona fides with rd to votes! 
and will it be mai ed that this 
exists in the cases just referred to! 
To this we might perhaps answer by 
another question, and demand of our 
questioner, whether it is in Whig or 
sonservative votes that he conceives 
this to be so essential an element! 
For it is manifestly in the spirit of this 
—— that the whole of this 
subject has been lately dealt with. But, 
waving this inquiry, we must ob- 
serve, with regard to all votes, whe- 
ther Whig or Conservative, that there 
has never been a more absurd misap- 
plication of any term than in this in- 
stance. We eannot imagine what 
bona fides can have to do with a mat- 
ter in which we must all of ‘us “take 
the law for the fact.” Suppose a case 
of property—what is meant by sayi 
that a voter is or is not a * 
proprietor? There, may, no doubt, in 
many cases, be a question as to whe- 
ther a person’s possession has or has 
not been in bona fides, with a view to 
the claims which may arise against 
him on his being found by the deci- 
sion of a competent court not to be the 
true proprietor. In such cases, the 
law requires a reasonable ground of 
belief of proprietorship on the part of 
the possessor, in order to protect him 
against such claims. But the belief 
of a voter on the subject is evidently 
a matter wholly foreign to the sub- 
ject ; for, in becoming a voter, he just 
ascertains, that whatever that belhef 
may be, he is proprietor. He learns 
that he is so in the eye of law and a 
question of right, let it be remember- 
ed, is in such a case purely a question 
oflaw. Even supposing a claimant to 
have all the doubts and scruples ima- 
ginable with regard to his claim, he 
may surely, with a perfectly safe con- 
science, go to the registration Court, 
in order to be there informed whether 
it is a good claim, or otherwise ; and 
to say that, after his right is consider. 
ed and recognised by that court, he 
does not possess a bona fide vote, ia to 
use language, of which we are qui 
unable to comprehend either the 
or the moral meaning. If there is 
any moral question here at all, it ia of- 
course settled by the legal judgment ; 
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and from the very nature of the case, 
it can obviously be settled in no other 


way. 
Once more, then, it will be asked, 
what does the Whig clamor on this 
— mean ? the evil is doubtful and 
requent, and there is no remedy ; 
and once more we answer, we know 
not what it means, unless in so far as 
it may serve the purpose of mere agi- 


tation ; but well do we know to what full 


it tends. [is obvious and direct ten- 
dency just is to strengthen the hands 
of those who are of opinion that our 
elective rights should rest on no other 
foundation than the dignity of that 
common citizenship, of which every 
man is a “bona fide proprietor.” 
There can be no question that it is the 


most powerful instrument for our uni- 
ve men which can ever be 
placed within their reach ; for if the 


alleged evil must be cured, it is mani- 
fest that theirs is the true and only 
remedy. So long as a property-qua- 
lification exists, the abuse in question 
must occasionally exist also; and those, 
therefore, who persist in saying that 
the abuse is intolerable, and must be 
removed, ought to be well prepared 
for the answer of the Radicals—* Re- 
move, then, the cause of it—abolish 
the property-qualification.” Under 
our present system, theese fictitious 
votes are weeds which will always 
spring up here and there along with 
the healthful produce of the soil, from 
which, however, it so happens that 
there is no possible means of distin- 
guishing and separating them; if, 
then, we must get rid of them, how 
are we to escape the truly Radical 
conclusion, that both should be rooted 
out — If we must extirpate 
these few small depredators, who thus 
defy the mouse-trap—it is quite clear 
that we must take the Radical plan 
of doing it, and pull down the house. 

This is a view of the subject which 
seems to us almost too ong for a 
ment; and it is one which well de- 
serves the consideration of all who, 
from whatever motive, have lent their 
countenance to this foolish clamor. 
Nor, we think, can it be necessary to 
point out the inevitable effect of every 
thing which has been latety said on 
this subject, in alienating the lower 
elasses of our constituency from the 
present elective system. If, in defi- 
ance of ail truth and reason, this de- 
_ scription of persons are to be told that 
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their rights are nullified by the intru- 
sion of those who are to be regarded 
as mere lawless usurpers, it is at least 
not the fault of those who tell them so, 
if they are not thereby enlisted in the 
cause of pure Radicalism. They are 
directly invited to call in the aid of the 
non-electors, in order to “ redress the 
balance” which, they are thus asked 
to beliove, has been disturbed wrong- 


y. 
Are the Whigs, then, prepared to 
meet the question of universal 
in the spirit of concession or of deter- 
mined and uncompromising resistance? 
We ask this, not on views and prin- 
ciples which are now matter of bis- 
tory, but on that great principle of the 
Reform Act, on which we are content 
to take our stand in every part of this 
discussion. If true to this their own 
measure, their answer must be, that 
they will meet it as a question breath- 
ing national pestilence. If so, let 
them then beware of this clamor as 
to “fictitious votes,” for assuredly it 
must be responded to by the voice of 
Radicalism as by its own echo. They 
will probably answer, that, if such be 
the case, the responsibility rests with 
the Conservatives, in abusing the pro- 
visions of the Reform Act. To this 
we might reply—waving any farther 
argument as to “the use or abuse” of 
the Act as tothis matter, anc any far- 
ther remark as to the common prac- 
tice of all parties with regard to it— 
that the responsibility rests solely with 
the authors of that measure, who must, 
of course, answer for at least all its 
immediate consequences. Bat why 
should we have any debate as to the 
responsibility, when the only practical 
question manifestly is as to the course 
to be pursued in order to avert a re- 
sult which, we are willing to believe, 
isequally deprecated by both parties 4 
The Whig clamor, which so obviously 
tends to that result, is, no doubt, to 
the last degree foolish and unfounded, 
and can owe its progress and its in- 
fluence only to noisy irritation. Bat 
ıt needs no very old experience to 
convince us of the momentous conse- 
— which may sometimes arise 

rom as slender beginnings; and we 
cannot but think, therefore, that Whigs 
and Conservatives are equally inte- 
rested in abstaining from the agitation 
of this most unprofitable and imprac. 
ticable question. 


- 
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THE EUMENIDES. 
TRANSLATED FROM XSCHYLUS, BY MR. CHAPMAN. 


PERSONS. 
The Pythian Priestess. 
APoLLo. 


ATHENA. 

The Ghost of CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Hermes, a Mute Character. 

Chorus of the ERINNYES. 

ORESTES. ` 
Areopagites, Heralds, Female Escort, ¢c. 


NceNz, at first at Delphi, afterwards at Athens. 


Priestess. Earth, the first prophetess, I worship first, 
Then Themis, who succeeding as by right, 
After her mother filled th’ oracular throne 
(ao aae tradition runs), and uncompelled 
igned it freely to her successor, 
In order third, another child of Earth, 
Titanian Phæœbe, who to Phæœbus gave 
This throne, a birth-gift, and his name from. hers, 
He left his Delian rock and native lake, 
Touched at the shores of Pallas, where alon 
Ships skim their way, and thence in pomp advanced 
To this Parnassian seat and region, 
Hepheestus’ sons his escort, ponani 
That let daylight into the salvage gloom. 
Ping De phys and the people of the land, 
On his arrival, hailed and worshipt him ; 
Zeus filled him with the spirit of prophecy,. 
Fourth on this throne, and prophet of the sire. 
These powers I first invoke ; and next I name: 
Pronean Pallas, and adore the Nymphs 
Who dwell within the deep Corycian caves,, 
The'haunt of gods, and the resort of birds. 
But Bromius owns the district, nor thereof 
Am I unmindful ever since he led 
His troop of Mænads, scheming such a doom: 
For Pentheus as the huntsman for the hare. 
The founts of Pleistus, and Poseidon’s might: 
Invoking, and the All-accomplisher, 
The highest Zeus, I now resume my seat, 
A prophetess—and may they grant me now 
Better success than all my good before ! 
If any Greeks be present, let them come,. 
Settling, as is our custom, by the lot, 
The order of their coming. I declare, 
E’en as the god inspires, his oracles. 
[She enters ihe Temple, but soon returns will 
signs of perturbitton and terror.. 
Horrors to tell, and horrors to behold, 
Have driven me frem the temple. Weak and faint,. 
Unable to suppert my tottering steps, 
Relying qn.my harids, not.on my feet, 
pepsin dey every stay, I’ve hurried out. 
A grey-head woman, {righted from her. wits,- 
Is nothing—yea, a very child again! 
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When I came near the fillet-crowned recess, 
I saw a blood-stained wad ay sitting there, 


Ay, at the very navel fane, 
‘Abomination to the sacred place ! 
With gore his hands are dripping, and he holds 
A sword drawn newly, and an olive branch 
Chastely enwrapt with wool of whitest fleece. 
So far can I speak plainly. But there sleeps, 
On seats around him, a most wondrous troop 
Of wonmen—Gorgons, I should rather say,— 
Nor yet to Gorgens will I liken them ; 

more resemble those whom once I saw,— 
Drawn ia a painting to the — life, 
In act of snatching off the of Phineus, 
These have no wings, so far as I can see— 
Black, grim, they snore with snortings audible, 
And from their eyes distil a deadly dew— 
ay — ean unfit — garb 
“To brin ore the images of gous, 
~Or under roofs of men. Such sisterhood 
I never saw, nor any land can boast 
It reared them, and not have to groan for it. 
But this concerns the master of the temple ; 
He is a ne prophet aod a seer, 





— I never will betray thee—ever near, 
ff will assist thee, and though far away, 

Be never gentle to thine enemies. 

‘Thou seest these frantic ones, o’erta’en with sleep, 
And:heavily they sleep, foul grey-head crones, 
Hags, antique.maids, with whom nor god, nor man, 
Nor beast o’ the field, has ever intercourse. 

For very mischief were they born, so dwell 

in darkness, subterranean 

Abhorred of men and of th’ Olympian gode! 

Fiy, notwithstanding, nor be faint of heart, 

For they will chase thee o'er much-trodden earth, 


A TaT continuity of land, 

ond the sea, feom sea-girt shore to shore. 

t not, nor prematurely think of rest, 
Bat seek the city of Pallas, and there sit, 
And round her ancient image cast thine arms. 
Appeasing words and judges for the nonce, 
And means to save thee we will there provide, 
For I persuaded thee to slay thy mother. 

Ores. Thou knowest, king Apollo! not to do 

Injustice, to which knowledge square thy deed— 
" ay i ae able to redeem its pledge. 

pol. Remember! let not fear subdue thy mind. 
Hermes! my brother, Guider rightly named, 
‘Be thou his guide, and through his course direct-him, 
f®’en as a shepherd tends his fleecy charge; 
¥or Zeus ts thy rightful privilege, 
That good luck to the ways of men. 
[Exit ORESTES, conducted by Hermes. CLYTEMNES- , 

TRa’s Ghost appears at some distance from APOLLO. 
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Ghost. And will ye sleep? What need have I of sleepers ? 

By you neglected, ‘mid the dead reproached 
use I slew him I roam to and fro; 

And for my sake, for me who suffered so much, 
E’en from my dearest, not a god is wroth 
That I was slain by matricidal hands. 
Ye see these bloody gashes on my breast— 
For your minds’ eye looks clearly out from sleep— 
But mortals have uo foresight in the day. 
Ye many a time have tasted offerings 
I made to soothe you, brewed with honey pure, 
Wineless libations, night-feasts of the hearth, 
Solemnized at your own peculiar hour, 
When no god else receiveth sacrifice : 
All this, I soe, ye’ve trodden under foot ; 
For, like a fawn, he hath eecaped away, 
And lightly from the net hath bounded off, 
With infinite derision mocking you. 
Hear me, as ye wue one a ——— 

is very soul is pleading, so I plea 
Hear, heed me, sibierrancan Lep 
I, Clytemnestra, call you in a dream. 


[ They mutter in their slep 
Ay. mutter! for your man is fled afar ; 
y foes have found kind patrons of their prayers. 


Deep is your sleep—ye have no ruth for me, [They 
And’ the detested Mother-slayer flees. 


Exclaim ye in your sleep? will ye not up ? 
What else but mischief have ye ever done? 


[They cry out * Ok 2” 


[They cry out again. 
Sleep and Fatigue, well-yoked conspirators, * 
Have spoiled these fell — o OSE OE - 

They scream out, still sleeping, as though in is of their victim. 

Chor. Give heed! seize him! seize him! Seize hin! 
Seize him! seize him! seize him! seize him! 
Ghost. Your prey ye are pursuing in a dream, 
And cry out like a hound that never quits 
Thought of the chase and its anxiety. 
What do ye? rise! nor let fatigue o’ercome rom 
Nor sleep take from you knowledge of your loss, 
But with my just — propia fret your livers; 
To the right-minded they are quickening goads. 
Up and away! and with a second chase ọè 
Pursue him! with the hot blast of your lungs 
Breathe on him! with the bloody, fiery steam, 
Hang on his tail, o’ertake, waste, wither him ! 
The Ghost disappears—ithe Leader of the Chorus starts up. 

Awake, and awake thou her as I wake thee. 
Dost sleep * arise! shake sleep off! let us look 


If of this prelude any part is vain. 
[ The rest of the Chorus stort up. 
Chor. Ah! ah! ye ! we have endured 
Toil and trouble all in vain ; 
A mischief hardly to be cured— 
Hard, my sisters to sustain. 
Subdued by sleep we lost the prey 
He burst the net and fled away. 


Ah, son of Zeus! thou art a thief: 
Youngling, thou, hast trampled on 
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Grey goddesses, and given relief 

To a mother-slaying son. 
A god has ta’en him from our sight, 
And who will say that this is right? 
A stern Reproach in dreams drew near, 
And smote us, like a charioteer, 
With a goad that made us shiver 
Underneath the heart and liver. 
We feel the chill the wretch deplores, 
Whose back the public beadle scores. 
Such things our young gods do, by might 
Prevailing wrongly over right: 
Plain the tripod is to see 
Dripping with gore entirely ; 
Aid e’en earth’s navel-stone retains 
Murder’s abominable stains. 
Thyself, a prophet too! the guilt incurring, 

liution to thy hearth hast brought ; 

Human respects to law of gods preterriog: 

Setting the ancient Fates at naught. 


Apollo, stern to me, shall never save him, 
Nor under earth shall he be free ; 
Another blood-avenger there shall have him, 
And cling unto him after me. 
Apol. Out of my temple! instantly begone ; 
Away ! quit the prophetical recess, 
ye receive a serpent ps and white, 
Whizzing in fury from my golden string, 
And from the pain thereof disgorge the foam, 
And clots of gore, which ye have sucked from men. 
It is not fit ye should approach this fane, 
But go where eyes are gouged, and heads chopt off, 
Throats cut, and man’s due propagation marred, 
By blotting out his organs of increase, 
ere wretches perish by dismemberment 
And stoning, and are heard the piteous moans 
Of men impaled. Such is your festival, 
And therefore ye are hateful to the gods. 
But all the fashion of your visage shows 
Your nature. It beseemeth such as you 
To make your habitation in the cave 
Of the blood-lapping lion, not to haunt 
This court of oracles, pollution foul . 
To all those near you. Hence, ye wandering goats, 
That have no keeper: for of such a flock 
No can entertain a friendly thought. 
r. Now hear us, King Apollo, in our turn: 
‘Thou art not an accomplice in these deeds, 
But art the head and front, sole cause of them. 
Apol. How, pray ! speak so far as to answer this. 
. It was thy oracle that bade him take 
His mother’s life. 
Apol. To take and send his sire 
‘The retribution due to him; why not? 
Chor. And pledged thee patron of the blood new shed. 
Apol. I cha im hither come for expiation. 
r. And dost thou blame his escort ! 
"Tis not fit 


A 
You should approach this temple. 
Chor. *Tis our charge. 


| 
| 
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Apol. What is your charge? deelare your noble office ! 

r. We hunt the mother-slayer from his home. 
Apol. Shall not the husband-slayer also be 

Under the ban of shedding kindred blood ? 

The sanctions then of Hera, who presides 

O’er marriage, and of Zeus, are derogate, 

Henceforth of none account ; your argument 

Doth gentle Cytherea no less wrong, 

From whom accrue to men their best delights. 

The bond of natural law ’twixt man and wife, 

The marriage-bed is greater than an oath, 

When oe guards it. Ifon some of those, 

Who slay their kin, ye never look in wrath, 

Exacting not the pains and penalties, 

I do deny ye hunt Orestes justly. 

In his case I perceive you much incensed, 

But in the other marvellously meek. 

But Pallas shall take i of this. 


Chor. We will not quit the man. 
Apol. Pursue him then, 
Add toil to toil. 


Chor. Disparage not our province. 
Apol. I'd not accept it as a gift—to keep it. 
Chor. Forsooth thou art mighty, near the throne of Zeus : 
But bis own mother’s blood incites us on, 
And Justice cries out “aim!” to our pursuit, 
And we, like huntresses, will chase him down. 
Apol. And I will aid him, and deliver him. 
The wrath is dread, among both gods and men, 
Fora — suppliant’s injury, i 
If I should willingly abandon him. 


[ The scene is changed to the Temple of the “ Lady Athena” at Athens. 
A considerable interval of time must be supposed to elapse between the 
Slight of Onzstxs from Delphi, and his arrival at Athens, his ap- 
pointed “ city of refuge.” 
Ores. Here by Apollo’s order am I come: 
Lady Athena! piteously receive 
One hunted by th’ Avengers, it is true, 
But no petitioner, with unclean hands, 
For cleansing rites: for th’edge is taken off 
Of my pollution, and its trace worn out 
i Gi among men, and at their homes. 
Obedient to the voice of oracles, 
Apollo’s, I have passed o’er land and sea, 
And to thy house and image, goddess ! come, 
And for a final sentence here attend. 


Enter the ERINNYES. ’ ; 
Leader of the Chorus. Here is the trail plain of our fugitive ; 
Follow the dumb Informer, a sure guide. 
For as the quick hound tracks the wounded fawn, 
We trace him by the blood and drops of gore. 
But my flank pants with very weariness ; 
For I have ranged o’er every spot of earth, 
And without wings have flown across the sen; 
No slower than a ship, pursuing him ; 
And now the wretch is sowani hereabout. 
Chor. The smell of human blood doth cheer me, 
Assurance that my game is near me. 
Look ye here, look ye there, 
Here and there and every where, 
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Lest the mother-slayer flee, 
And awhile unpunished be. 


Here he finds help, and twining round 
Athena’s Image would submit 
To trial for the murder done. 
In vain—the blood is on the ground! 
Once shed, who can recover it? 
The red dew, once outpoured, is gone. 
Come ! for thy marrow and thy blood 
Must be our odious draught and food. 
Come, impious victim! hither, hither ! 
The red foam from thy limbs we drink ; 
Come with us while thy pith we wither ; 
mae the — torment sink, 

e due retribution paying 
For thy impious mohor slaying? 


And thou shalt see, if any other, 
To or stranger, sire or mother, 
Hath done despiteous wrong, how he 
Must t pay the penalty—like thee. 
For Hades underneath the ground 
A strict Examiner is found, 
And all deeds of mortal kind 
Sees, and writes them in his mind. 

Ores. Instructed in misfortunes, I have learned 
in —— many cleansing rites, 
And know where to be silent, where to speak ; 
Wise teacher in this matter taught me words. 
The blood that was upon my hand, now sleeps, 
My mother’s blood—the stain washed out, Bone 
It was removed, while fresh, at Phebus’ h A 
By purifying blood of slaughtered swine. 
”Twere long for me to tell how many hosts 
I have approached with harmless intercourse ; 
Time, growing old with them, wears all things out. 
Athena, of this land Queen paramount, 
With accents of clean lips, I now invoke 
To come my Helper ; so shall she obtain, 
And without war, as firm allies for ever, 
hee my country, and the Argive race. 

hether in Libya by her natal stream, 
The stream of Triton, combating on foot, 
Or in the battle-car, she aids her friends, 
Or else, like a field-marshal, she surveys 
The old Phle n plain—though far away, 
By virtue of her godship still she hears— 
Oh may she come to free me from these plagues! 

Leader of the Chorus. Neither Apollo, nor Athena’s might 

Shall set thee free, but must abandon thee 
To perish, knowing not one thought of joy, 
Onur food till thou art shadow without blood. 
Thou dost not answer me, scorning my words, 
Devoted victim ! set a for us; 
While living thou shalt feed us, nor be slain 
At any altar: hear our binding hymn. 

Chor. Come, sisters! let us hand in hand 
Recoumting how our awful band 

w our awfu 

Performs what doth to us belong, 
Just judges in th’ affairs of man. 
No to him whose hands are clean 3 
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He goes through life without a ban : 

But who has great transgressor 

Like this lost wretch, and strives to hide 
His bloody hands, shall by his side 
Find us, to witness for the dead 

And for the blood that he hath shed, 
Exactors, to the slayer’s cost, 

Of vengeance to the uttermost. 


Night ! mother night! from whom we had our being 
To punish quick and dead, the blind and seeing, 
Hear us! Latona’s Imp hath ta’en away 

With scorn and bold contempt, our cowering prey, 
The victim vowed, who with his own 

Should for his mother’s blood atone. 

Over the victim chaunt the strain, 

Distraction, Frenzy's feverous fire, 

Hymn that never is sung in vain, 

And never sung to dainty lyre, 

With power to shrivel and to bind 

The spirit of the blasted mind. 


For all-pervading Fate did spin of old 
This very lot for us to have and hold, 
That whosoever shall his hands imbrue 
In kindred blood, we must the wretch pursue, 
Till he go dowo—dead though he be, 
He shall not find himself too free. 
Over the victim chant the strain, 
Distraction, Frenzy’s feverous fire, 
Hymn that’s never sung to dainty lyre, 

ith power to shrivel and to bind F 
The spirit of the blasted mind. 


This lot to us at birth was ratified, 
But to forbear Jmmortals : side by side 
No fellow-feaster e’er have we, 
Nor lot nor part in — white. 
ouses to ruin utter 
We choose: when — tame to sight, 
In social life shall slay a friend, 
Then we pursue him to his end, 
And hunt him down, though he be stout, 
Nor leave him till we blot him out. 


From these our cares we would the gods exclude, 
Nor have them on our privilege in 

Nor question our accusing plea. 

To deal with the blood-dripping race 

High Zeus abhors ; while ever we 

Leap on the wretches from our place, 

And with the heavy-falling heel 

We dash on them—to those who reel, 

And drag their tripping limbs and slow, 

Wo! wo! intolerable wo! 


The high renown of men, in life au 
Melts under ground, dee ye in the dust, 
And drops away as we advance 
In selemn b with hostile dance. 


Nor he that falls his wretched plight discovers, 
Vain, senseless fool! such darkness o’er him hovers ; 
While through the house, with many groans, | 

A sad and misty Rumor moans, 
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For we are skilful to devise, 
And to effect whate’er we plan, 
Of ill deeds awtul memories, 
And hard to be appeased by man. 
Our office, h with scorn and slight, 


Our charge by fale and gode easigued, 

c 8 

And not Within 'his inmost mind 

Our office and commission fear t 

An honorable lot we hold, 

The ancient lot we held of old, 

Though it fall to us under ground 

In the dark,"sunless, drear profound. 
[AwrHEna appears in a chariot gnd alight. 


Ath. I heard an invocation from afar, 
E’en from — Lek rir aes F 
Taking o allo an 
(Forestalling others) which the Achwan chiefs 
igned to me, a choice part of their spoil, 
A fief for ever for the sons of Theseus. 
Whence in my chariot, yoking vigorous 


3 steeds, 
come with speed unwearied, without wings, 


y Ægis-sail rustling to the breeze. 

But seeing these unearth! Siaitante, 

I nothing fear indeed, but Wonder site 

And watches on my eye-lids. Who are ye! 

And who art thou, that sittest by my statue ? 

— o wild forms, like no begotten kind, 

or esses observed of the gods, 

Nor human shapes. But without cause of blame 

Til words ’gainst others are without excuse, 

Uttered unjustly : Themis likes it not. 

— i mae 
e are aughters of the gloomy 

Called “ Imprecetions” in our homes below. = 
Atk. I know your race and titles. , 
Chor. Learn besides 


At. I would be gladly taught 
w ug 
By a clear teacher. 5 
Chor We ezpel from home 


Blood-guilty men. 
Ath. . Where ends their banishment ! 
Chor. Where joy is evermore a thing unknown. 
Ath, Chase yethis man to such a banishment! 
Chor. He slew his mother. 
Ath. Was he not compelled . 
By other terror, if he did it not? 
Chor. What should compel a man to such a deed ! 
Ath. Two parties here—lI’ve only heard one side. 
Chor. He will not take an cath we propose, 
To swear his innocence, nor offer one 
For us to swear his guilt by. 
Ath. Ye prefer, 
It seems, the show of justice to the thing. 
Chor. Since thou art wise, make this a to us. 
Ath, What is not just should not prevail by oaths. 
Chor. Decide then by straightforward course of law. 
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Ath. Will you submit your case to my direction 1 
Chor. Since we respect thy worth on worthy grounds, 


How should we not ? 
At. 8 stranger! in thy turn, 
And answer for thyself; thy country, raee, 
And fortunes tell ; and then rebate this charge, 
If confident in thy own cause as 
Thou watchest here my statue by my hearth, 
Ixion-like, a suppliant purified : 
Answer distinctly to these several points. 
Ores. First, Qeen Athena ! to the last I speak, 
And thy concern on that point will remove. 
The blood-stain is no longer on my hand, 
Nor is thy statue by my touch defiled. 
Let this be proof: the law Sapre says, 
Those under ban of their blood-guiltinees 
Must never speak, till they be purified 
With blood of sucklings sprinkled over them. 
Near other temples was I long since cleansed 
means of victims and of running streams. 
This point is answered. With respect to kin, 
I am an Argive, son—thou knew’st my sire— 
Of Agamemnon, glorious Emperor 
Of the sea-host, with whom thou didst expunge 
The city of Ilion, destroying Troy. 
Returning from the wars, in his own house 
He perished foully : in a fraudful net 
My dark-souled mother snared and murdered him : 
e bathing-room was witness to the deed. - 
And I, returning home from banishment, Z 
An exile all the intermediate time, 
Slew her who bore me—I deny it not— 
Exacting blood for blood, her’s for my sire’s. 
Apollo was the mover of my act, 
Forewarning me of woes, heart-piercing stings, 
Should I sit still and leave the guilty free. 
The deed was done, judge whether well or ill; _ 
To thy decision I submit myself. 
Ath. The matter is too t, ifany man 
Think to adjudge it; nor befits it me 
To give a qucement in a case of blood. 
But I receive thee, and especially 
(Thy other claims allowed to my protection), 
— purified by cleansing rites, 
whom my city can attach no blame. 
Nor may these awful ministers of Fate 
Be lightly sent away ; should they not gain 
The victory, they’ll drop down on the soil 
Their venomous distilment, plague and death ; 
Yet to dismiss them is impossible. 
But since this bolt hath hitherward been shot, 
I will appoint and institute a court, 
To try blood-pleas, an ordinance for all time. 
Mean while collect your proofs and witnesses, 
The means of coming to a just conclusion. 
The worthiest of my people will I ch 
And come with them, wlio shall decide this cause, 
Transgressing not their oath in thought or act. [Exit Armena 
Chor. Now for the fall of ancient laws, 
Should victory crown the eause 
Of the wretch that slew his mother. 
Since it is easy thing to do, 
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This deed shall spirit many another 
To do the like: 

With groans, and not with laughter, 
Shall Pee their own children view, 
And children their own parents strike, 
Now and hereafter. 


No wrath for such deeds shall there be 
From the Meenad Watch that see 

All that men do. We will loose 

All sorts of death among the nations. 
Then while their troubles grow profuse, 
Wave upon wave, 

Men shall tell what deeds unkind, 

What wrongs they suffer from relations ; 
And help, they vainly hope to have, 

Look for but not find. 


In misfortune’s desolation 

Let none make this invocation : 
“Alas! oh Justice! oh ye thrones 
Ofthe Avengers!” Thus with groans 
It may be some father calls, 

Or some mother newly-bleeding, 

In her dying anguish pleading, 

Since the house of Justice falls, 


Sometimes shall a wholesome Terror, 

p ought inspector keep from error 
Him that respects it. For ’tis good 
When Wisdom comes in Sorrow’s hood. 
But when license is begun, 

And the pampered heart elate, 

Who then, whether man or state, 

Who will worship Justice? none ! 


The life that owns no wholesome cheek, 
Nor that which to a master’s beck 

s evermore, thou shalt not praise. 
By God’s decree the mean is best. 
And different things in different ways 
He still inspects ; to truth confest 
My word agrees—for insolence 
Is own child to Irreverence ; 
And from the sound mind springs no less 
All-loved, all-wished-for happiness. 


By all means, furthermore I say 
Due reverence to Justice pay ; 

Nor trample with a godless foot 

Her altar—with an eye to gain, 

For punishment shall come to boot: 
Th’ appointed end doth still remain. 
And therefore let a man respect 

The awe of parents, nor neglect, 

As host, the hospitable dues, 

Nor, as a guest, hearth-claims abuse. 


The man without compulsion just, 
Who by these rules preserves his trust, 
Unprosperous shall never be, 

At least ne’er ruined utterly. 


But the bold trafficker, that only cares 
To stow his contraband, promiscuous wares, 
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Shall lose himself and cargo, when the gale, 
Fraught with his doom, shall overtake his sail. 
But in the whirlpool, in his need, l 
He calls on those who do not heed, ; 
For God laughs at the violent, 
Who thought not such predicament 
Awaited him, Fate’s doomed and harnessed slave ; 
Dashed on the rock of Justice, the swoln wave 
He cannot breast, and with his pride full-blown 
He sinks, unwept, unhonored, and unknown. 
[ATHENA enters at the head of the twelve Areopa- 
giles, who take their seats in the Orchestra. 
Ath. Give notice herald! keep in bounds the people; 
Filled with man’s breath, let Tuscan trumpets utter 
Air-piercing tones, and hush the multitude. 
Silence behoves, while sits this Consistory, 
Both that the folk may learn my ordinance, 
And that the cause be rightly tried and judged. 
[APOLLO appears on the Stage. 
Chor. Deal, King Apollo! with thine own affairs ; 
Why meddlest thou with this? 
A I am come to witness 


Forthe defendant, am his advocate : 
I his blood-cleanser, he my guest and suppliant ; 
He slew his mother, but the blame is mine, 
I urged him: introduce the suit, Athena ! 
Ath. Begin ye—tor the plaintiff, speaking first, 
Shall clearly to the court declare the facts. 
hor. Though we are many, we will speak in brief. 
Now answer in thy turn, and word for word ; 
Didst slay thy mother? 
Ores. Yes! I own the deed. 
Chor. This is one fall of three. 
Ores. Boast not o’er me 
Betore I’m thrown. 
r. Tell how thou didst despatch her. 
Ores. I stabbed her with my sword. 
Chor. At whose suggestion 7 
Ores. This god’s, by oracle; he is my witness. 
Chor. What! did the prophet bid thee slay thy mother ? 
Ores. Yes! and I never have repented it. 
Chor. But shalt, if thou art cast. 
Ores. I fear it not, 
My father sends me succor from his tomb. 
Chor. Trust in the dead, thy mother dead thee! 
Ores. The murder that she did was twice pollution. 
Chor. How! let the judges hear. 
Ores. She slew at once 
My father and her husband. i 


But she paid life for life. 
Ores. Why spared ye her? 
RA ye not pursue her while she lived. 
. The man she slew was of no kin to her. 
Ores. Am I akin to her? 
Chor. How else, Assassin! 
Did she within her girdle nourish thee? 
Dost thou renounce a mother’s dearest blood $ 
Ores. Apollo! witness for me, and explain, 


Thou art living, 


it just my bloody deed, how it was just ; 


I deny it not: but if my act 
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Seem just to thee, or not, declare thy mind, 
That I may plead it to these justicers. 


Apol. To this great Council I address myself ; 
Nor, prophet as Í am, will falsely speak. 
Whether of man, of woman, or of State, 

I never uttered any oracle, 

But what th’ Olympian Father ordered me. 
Think of the might of that Authority ; 

Just as ’tis mighty, and obey the Sire: 

An oath transcends not his prerogative. 


Chor. Zeus, as thou sayest, gave this oracle, 
That he ehould disregard his mother’s claims, 
Exacting vengeance for his father’s blood. 


Apol. ’Tis not the same thing for a princely man, 
Advanced by Zeus to royal dignities, 
To perish, that too by a woman's hand, 
Not by a shaft from Amazonian bow. 
But how it was, hear, Pallas! judges hear ! 
When from his expedition he returned, 
With greeter ains of honor and of spoil 
Than his best lovers hoped, she welcomed him, 
Attended at the bath, and o’er him threw, 
As he stept out, a richly broidered robe 
That had no outlet, in whose cunning folds 
She shut him, smote him! So the mighty fell, 
The top of admiration, most augus:, 
The captain of’ the naval armament ! 
I’ve spoken of that woman as she was, 
To prick you, judges, to a righteous wrath. 


Chor. Zeus makes account, then, of the father’s fate, 
Yet did his own old father, Chronus, bind : 
This disagrees with that ; it’s not so, judges ? 

Apol. Abominable monsters! hate of gods! 
Bonds may be loosed, and healing be applied, 


” The binder and the bound be reconciled. 


But when the dust has once drunk up man’s blood, 
There is no resurrection for the dead. 

For this my father made no remedy, 

But all things else disposes as he wills, 

Settles, displaces, turns them up and down, 

This way and that, unwearied in his might. 


Chor. How thou dost stretch the point for his acquittal ! 
Shall he, when he has spilled his mother’s blood, 
In Argos, in his father’s palace dwell ? 
What public altar shail he worship at ? 
The lustral water of what guild approach ? 


Apol. Mark how correctly I will speak to this. 
A mother is not generating cause, 
But the receiver of the child called hers. 
She as a stranger for a stranger keops 
The germ as a deposit, and im time, 
When no blight falls on it, she brings it forth. 
In proof of this, there may a father be 
Without a mother: we’ve a witness here ; 
Athena, daughter of. Olympian Zeus, 
Though such a shoot as never goddess bore, 
Nor shall hereafter bear, was never shut, 
Nor nurtured in the darkness of the womb. 
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oy people, Pallas, in all other things 

Will I make great, according as [ can, 

And I this soppan to thy temple sent, 

That he and his posterity might be 

Bound in alliance to thy citizens, 

Through all time, faithfully and lovingly. 
Ath. Enough : vote, judges, as ye truly thiok. 
Chor. Our shafts have all been shot, but we remain 

To hear the sentence. 

Threat ye? In what way 


What ye heard, ye heard ; 

Vote from your conscience and revere your oath. 
Ath. People of Attica! and judges, met, 

The first time, to decide a cause of blood, 

Learn now what institution I have made. 

This council shall among the sons of Ægeus 

Flourish in honored perpetuity, 

And ever hold their sessions on this hill, 

The station once of the bold Amazons, 

When they, from a brave envy, hither marched 

To war with Theseus ; here they pitched their tents, 

And built a tower against his citadel, 

And sacrificed to Mars, whence was derived 

The name this hilly rock retains, Mars’ hill. 

By means of this same council, now installed, 

A reverence, and a fear allied thereto, 

Shall check my citizens from doing wrong, 

While they from innovation guard their laws. 

If one pollutes clear water with foul streams, 

He cannot drink there. Nor wild anarchy, 

Nor rule of despot do I recommend, 

But a sound government placed in the mean, 

And not to cast away a whole-ome fear. 

What man is ever just who nothing tears? 

But if ye dread the throned Majesty 

Of Justice, in its guard shall ye possess 

A bulwark of the country and the state, 

Such owns no people else, not e’en the realm 

Of Pelops, nor the Scythian far remote. 

Such is this court which now | institute, 

Quick to just wrath and incorruptible, 

A wakeful guardian while ye sleep in peace. 

My exhortation to the future points, 

Observe it, citizens! Now, judges, rise, 

Take up the ballot, and each give his vote, 

— the oath yc swear by. I have said. | 


The Areopagies rise in succession, take each a ballot from the 
| 


Mas fi 
content you ? 
O 


aliar, and drop t inio one or other of the two urns. 
the twelfth has dropt his into the urn, ATHENA takes ome 
the altar, and holds tt inher hand. 
Chor. Respect us, or our visit shall become 
A — visitution. — 
po And | charge you, 
Respect the oracles of Zeus and rine, 
Nor make them ineffectual. 


Chor. 3 To thy ince 
Cases of blood belong not; staying hare; 
Thou wilt no longer be a prophet pure. 


Apol. Was the Sire wrong to purify his liant, 
The rash Ixion, the first holie * IRE 
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Chor. Say on : but should we fail of justice here, 
We'll haunt this land in very bitterness. 
Apol. Ye scorned of gods, both of the older race, 
And younger, I shall gain the victory. 
Chor. So in the house uf Pheres didst thou gall 
The Fates, and get a mortal made immortal. 
a Ia it not just to aid a worshipper, 
And most when in his extreme need he prays? 
Chor. By taking in, forsooth, old goddesses, 
Those ancient goddesses, deceived by wine! 
Apol. Ye presently, forsooth, shull lose your cause, 
And so be sick, and bring up — harmless venom. 
Chor. Since thou young god, insultest them are old, 
We wait to hear the sentence, as in doubt 
Whether or not to rage against the city. 
Ath. *Tis mine to tell the sentence. I reserve 
My ballot, and Orestes shall obtain 
The benefit thereof, the votes being equal : 
For me no mother bore. My father’s wholly, 
I am altogether on the father’s side, 
Preferring the male gender heartily, 
Save that I marry not. Nor of the wife 
Make I account, that impiously slew 
Her lord and husband, overseer of home. 
With equal votes Orestes is acquitted : 
Turn out the ballots ye, whose office 'tis. 
Ores. Phoebus Apollo! which way ends the suit ? 
Chor. Night! gloomy mother Night! dost see all this‘ 
Ores. Death now by hanging, or the light of life! 
Chor. Honor established or fr ever lost! — 
[The ballots are turned out and counted. 
Apol. Count ye the ballots with exact precision ; 
Where principle is not, great mischief follows. 
One vote may ruin or raise up a house. 
Ath. He is acquitted, for the votes are equal. 
[ She gives her ballot in favor of ORESTES. 
Ores. Oh, Pallas! that hast saved my house and me, 
Restored me to my oom and my home; 
“ Again an Argive, in his iher’s‘state 
He flourishes,” ahali some Hellenian say— 
To Pallas and Apollo thanks! and thanks 
To the Third Saviour and Deliverer ! 
That sways all things, respects the father’s cause, 
And saves me frm my mother’s advocates. 
But to this land and people ; ere I go, 
a dread oath I bind myself and heirs, 
t never Argive Chief shall hither lead 
With hostile aim his well-appointed troops. 
For I, though in the tomb, will make repent 
The rash transgressors of my present oath, 
By misadventures and perplexities, 
Discouraging their paths with fearful thoughts, 
With omens dire their pas over streams. 
But if they justly act, and alway honor 
The city of Pallas with alliance true, 
I will regard them more benignantly. 
Farewell, thou and thy people! give your foes 
Inovitable falls! and for yourselves 
May ye win safety! glory! victory! [Exit Onzsrezs. 
hor. In the pride of your cause, . 
Though youager he be, 
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Ye have trampled the old laws, 
And ta’en them from me. 
Despised and degraded, 

My office invaded, 

With deep indignation, 
Without reservation, 

I drop from my wound 

A blight on the ground. 

No bud, and no blossom, 

No leaf for the trees! 

No child for the bosom, 

No pet for the knees! 

Let it forth on the soil, 

A blotch and a boil, 

To bring to death’s portal 
Whatever is mortal. 

Should I groan ? let them groan, 
Who must pay for the slight, 
For the scorn has been shown 
To the Daughters of Night. 

Ath. Take not this grief too heavily to heart, 
Be comforted ; ye suffered no defeat ; 

The votes were i ae and ye had no wrong. 
From Zeus himself clear testimony came, 
His prophet was the witness, that Orestes 
Should be acquitted for his bloody deed. 
Hurl not your bolts of wrath against this land, 
Nor, letting fall the drops of deities, 
Cause a seed-blasting blight of barrenness. 
Pure altars shall ye have with splendid seats, 
And in high honor held, I promise you, 
Shall own the goodly region’s secret depths, 
hor. In the pride of your cause, 
Though younger ye be, 
Ye have trampled the old laws, 
And ta’en them from me. : 
Despised und degraded, 
T office invaded, è 
ith deep indignation, 
Without reservation, 
I drop from my wound 
A blight on the ground. 
No bud and no blossom, 
No leaf for the trees! 
No child for the bosom, 
No pet for the knees! 
Let it forth on the soil, 
A blotch and a boil, 
To bring to death’s portal 
Whatever is mortal. 
Should I groan? let them groan, 
Who must pay for the slight, 
For the scorn has been shown 
Tothe Daughters of Night. 

Ath. Ye are not dishonored ; with excess of wrath 
Mar not man’s earth with wounds incurable. 
I too rely on Zeus, and of the gods, 

Ma hat need to say it ?) only I may use 
e keys of his reserved treasury, 
Wherein he keeps his sealed thunderbolts. 
I have no need of them—but be advised, 
Nor on the ground cast forth the rash tongue’s fruit, 
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issue is that nothing shall go well. 


Lull the sharp rage of your tempestuous ire, 

And be my honored fel OF reiden: 

Ye shall acknowledge my advice is good, 

When ye receive the lirst fruits of the land, 

Offerings for hopes of children, and the dues 

For consummatiou of the marriage rites. 
Chor. Must I to this submit, 

Dishonored in my age, 

Nor have revenge for it ? 

Shame! shame! I breathe out rage. 

Blow, blast of wrath! blow! blow! 

And scatter death and wo! 

What pain is this that pricks my side? 

Hear my sharp passion, mother Night! 

These younger gods their pen abuse, 


And rob me of my rightfu 


ues. 


Ath. I'll bear with you; ye wiser are as elder, 
Though Zeus gave me no scanty share of wisdom. 
Arrived at other lands of other tribes, 


Ye will 


regret this. Onward-flowing time 


Shall bring increase of honor for my people. 

And if ye stay with us, ye shall possess 

A seat hard by the palace of Erecheus, 

And worship (such ye ne'er could find elsewhere) 
From troops of women and from bands of men. 
But cast not on this country bane of blood, 
Kindling youth’s fiery temper into rage, 


Frantic 


with furious heats not raised by wine. 


Nor settle here among my citizens, 
As 'twere the heart of cocks, intestine war, 


That is 


against his neighbor over-bold. 


Let foreign war, whereby a passionate love 
Of high renown is fostered, come and welcome! 


But no 
Decide 


rude tight of the domestic Bird. 
ye now, as it awaits your choice, 


Receiving honor for your benefits, 

To share with us this region loved of gods. 
Chor. Must I to this submit, 

Dishonored in my age, 

Nor have revenge for it? 


Shame 


! shame! I breathe out rage, 


Blow, blast of wrath! blow! blow! 
And scatter death and wo! 
What pain is this that pricks my side } 
Hear my sharp passion, mother Night! 
The younger gods their power abuse, 
And rob me of my rightful dues. 
Ath. I weary not rehearsing your advantage ; 
Ye shall not say that ye, old goddesses, 
Neither from me, nor from my citizens, 
Received a welcome, and so parted hence. 


If holy 


to your apprehension seems 


Persuasion, speaking softly by my lipe, 

Ye will remain : if not, ’twill be unjust 

To scatter here fierce wrath and injury, 

When settlement and worship wait your choice. 
Chor. What seat shall ours be ! 


Ath. 
Accept 


One afflictionless, 


it. 
Chor. If we do, what honor, worship * 
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Ath. No house shall thrive without you. 

Chor. i ilt effect 
That we shall have this mighty influence ? 

Ath. Til give good fortune to your worshippers, 

Chor. And is thy pledge tor ever ! 


Ath. What I promise, 
I must perform. 
Chor. It seems that we shall yield 


To thy request—we stand apart from wrath. 

Ath. Honors on earth are yours, and troops of friends. 
Chor. What blessing shall we call upon the land ? 
Ath. Whatever tends to glorious victory, 

Earth’s best condition, softest dews from heaven, 
And from the sea refreshing influences; _ 

And with clear sunshine — eae airs 
To walk the region ; let earth yield her fruit, 
And flocks and herds increase abundantly, 
And no blight nip the buds of human life. 
Deal with the ungodly roughly as you will, 
And let them be laid out upon their biers. 
For, like a gardener, I love and tend 

The happy race productive of good fruit. 
This is your part: I to myself reserve 

To grace the state, for high exploits renowned, 
With martial spoils and crowning victory. 


Chor. Here with Pallas is our dwelling, Let the sun’s clean shining light 

In the city she affects, Make good issue spring from earth, 
Bulwark of the gods excelling, Bloom of gladness to the sight, 

Which Zeus keeps and Mars protects. Every sort of happy birth. 


Ath. I for my citizens intending good, 
Have settled here this austere sisterhood ; 
O’er men and all they think, do, suffer, feel, 
They exercise control without appeal. - 
The man, ne’e: haunted with their vengeful strife, 
K: ows not the worst and sharpest pangs of life. 
The burden of transgression never ends, 
But from the father to the son descends ; 
And while the sinner’s pride of heart commends him, 
Silent destruction steals on him, and ends him. 


Chor. Let there be no blight of trees, Let the flocks increase in season, 


For the buds no scorching blast, And with twin-births ever go ; 
Never by the black disease And the people, as is reason, 
Be the landmarks overpast. Praise the gods who bless them se- 


Ath, Wear ye what gifts th’ Erinnyes dispense, 
For mighty is their binding influence, 
For curse or blessing, both within the portals 
Of Hades, and among the blest immortals. 
And they perform their ministry assigned 
With most effectual power among mankind, 
Giving to some true joys with transport hymned, 
To some a life of woe with tears bedimmed. 
Chor, We forbid untimely doom, 
Let the virgins in their bloom 
Be to fitting partners wed. 
Look to this, our sisters dread ! 
Fates! whom our own mother bore, 
Ye who claim the lordship o’er 
Men’s affairs in all their course, 
And from whom, as irom their source, 
AM their blessings ever flow, 
All the good the righteous know. 


Ath. Hearing these friendly blessings I rejoice, 
And love Persuasion’s eyes, who tuned my voice, 
Enabling me to turn their wrath aside, 

When they had fiercely my request denied. 
But Zeus prevails—tlie power of mercy still 
Predominates, and good o’ermaster’s ill. 


Chor. Here let faction never roar, Then let them live as brethren should, 
Which no mischiefs e’er can sate; And one hatied only know ; 

Let the dust ne’er drink up gore Let them love the common good, 
Shed by fierce, intestine hate. Let them hate the common foe. 


Ath. Have they not the true way of blessing found ? 
Hence to my people shall true joys redound. 
To these dear yoddesses due honor give, 
And by their favor happy shall ye live ; 


They ever love to keep the just in sight, 
And crown with blessing those who do the right. 


Chor. Rejoice ye in your wealth profuse, 
And in the saving power of Zeus, 
All ye that sit his shadow near, 
Beloved of his daughter dear ; 
For all she shelters with her wing, 
Find favor with the awful king. 


Ath. Rejoice ye likewise, while ye downward go, 
Bless ye my people and defend from wo; 
While with torch lights escorting troops attend, 
And while the holy victims bleed, descend ! 
Lead on! and may my citizens employ 
Their thoughts, to prize the blessings they enjoy. 


Chor. Yethat in the city dwell, 
Mortals, gods, again farewell ! 
If ye pay us honor due, 

e will have regard to you; 
Nor shall ye have cause to blame 
That these settlers hither came. 


Ath. 'Tis well, my temple-troop shall be your guide, 
With light of torches blazing far and wide, 
To the dark halls of subteranean gloom ; 
And the land’s glory, ornament, and bloom, 
Fresh youth, and reverend age, and bright-eyed beauty, 
With purple robes, shall come to pay their duty. 
While they proceed to their sequestered haunts, 
Come forth ! in honor of our visitants, 
And let the light of torches fiash around, 





That they may ever be benignant found. 


THE ESCORT. 


Daveuarers of night! on whom we 
wait, 
Depart ye home in solemn state : 
anè highly honored, go 
Deter the caves of earth below. 
Good leall! while they pass hence, 
Observe the hush of reverence. 


Under earth’s deep and ancient rifts, 
Honored with sacrificial gifts, 
And worship which the people pay, 
Benignunt virgins! take your way. 
Good people! hushed and silent be 
During the whole solemnity. 


Mild and benignant go! 
Pleased with the fervid glow 
Of torches giving light, 
And as ye pass from sight 
Your downward path along, 
Break into joyful song ! 


Let torches brightly glow, 
Libations freely flow, 
At all your several homes. 
For Zeus, all.seeing, comes, 
And Fate to bl the throng, 


ess 
Break into joyful song. 





THE BIRTH-DAY, A POEM. 


Ir is remarked by Mr. Dyce, in the 
face to his Specimen of British 
Posiaases (1827), that of the selections 
Faidh have been — from the — 
of our pust try, the majority has 
been confined almost entirel to the 
writings of men! and from the t 
collections of the English poets, where 
so many worthless compositions find a 
lace, that the productions of women 
pave been carefully excluded. It is 
true, he admits, that the grander in- 
spirations of the Muse have not been 
often breathed into the softer frame. 
The magic tones which have added a 
new existence to the heart—the tre- 
mendous thoughts which have impress- 
ed a successive stamp on the fluctua- 
tion of ages, and which have almost 
changed the character of nations— 
these have not proceeded from woman; 
but her sensibility, her tenderness, her 
grace, have not been lost nor misem- 
ployed : her genius has gradually risen 
with the opportunities which facilitated 
its ascent. Toexhibit the growth and 
progress of the — of our country- 
women in the department of poetry 
was the object of his most interesting 
volume; and he expresses an honest 


satisfaction in the reflection that his i 


tedious chase through the jungles of 
forgotten literature — for by ar 
greater number of female effusions lie 
concealed in obscure publications— 
must procure to his undertaking the 
-will of the sex. For though, ia 

e course of centuries, new antholo- 
gies will be found, more interesting 
and more exquisite, because the hu- 
man mind, aod; above all, the female 
mind, is making a rapid advance, yet 
his work will never be deprived of the 
happy distinction of being one of the 
first that has been entirely consecrated 
to women. The specimens begin with 
Julinna Berners, and end with Letitia 
Landon. 

We are not going to give an ac- 
count of this selection, but having 
taken it down from Shelf Myra in a 
mistake for Caroline Bowles’s “ Birth- 
day,”—thuugh ‘tis bigger by half— 
we have passed a pleasant hour in 
turning over the leaves, skipping some, 
glancing at others, pursuing a few, and 


sing-songing two or three by heart, 
forgetful } how, where, or when we had 
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BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 

committed them to memory, yet feel- 
ing they were old friends, and worthy 
of being welcomed the moment we 
saw their faces. Probably, till we 
come near our own times, there is but 
little of what one would call im 
these specimens. The British 
esses seem a series of exceedingly 
sensible maids and matrons— not 
“with eyes in a fine frenzy rolling” 
—nor with hair dishevelled by t 
tossings of inspiration, but of calm 
countenances and sedate demeanor, 
not very distinguishable from those 
we love to look on by “parlor twi- 
light” in any happy household we are 
in the habit of dropping in upon of an 
evening a familiar guest. 

Poetry, or not poety, such verses 
are to us often ve elightful; and 
there are many moods of mind in which 
good people prefer Pomfret to Pindar. 

Why should we a be desiri 
Fancy, Imagination, Passion, Intel- 
lect, Power in Poetry,as if these were 
essential to it, and none were 
but those gifted with “the vision and 
the faculty divine?” Surely the purs 
expression of pure thoughts and feel- 
— staple of common life—if 
imbued with a certain sweetness of 
soul-felt sound beyond that of ordinary 


the speech—colored, if that image please 


ou better, with a so:newhat 
ight than is usual to our eyes—ts poet- 
ry. Surely they who are moved so to 
commune with their own hearts, or 
with the hearts of them they love— 
since forms and hues of sentiment are 
thus produced that else had not beea 
—are poets. There is genius in good- 
ness; and gratitude beautifies the 
blessings bestowed by Heaven on the 
pure of heart. 

There is Katherine Philips—born 
1631, died 1664—known as a poetess 
by the name of Orinda. She was the 
daughter of John Fowler, a Londoa 
merchant,and married James Philipe of 
the Priory, Cardigan. “Her devotion 
to the muses,” says Mr. Dyce, “did 
not prevent her from discharging, in 
the most exemplary manner, the duties. 
of domestic life.” Doubtlessit assist- 
ed her in doing so; and therefore, 
though she was praised more than 
once by Dryden, and was renowned by 
Cowley, a greater glory washers ; for 
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Jeremy Taylor addressed to her his Ihave a better fate than kings, 
discourse on the Nature, Offices, and Because I think it eo. 
Measures of Friendship. Anne Killi- ,, 
rew, a kindred spirit, immortalized ‘ bil added basheanby at doth roar, 
y ahh n fh memorable stram, I cannot fear to tumbie lower 
says lovingly Of nher :— Who never could be bigh. 


“ Orinda, Albion’s and her sex’s grace, “Secure in these unenvy’d walls 
Ow’d not her glory to a beayteous face ; I think not on the state 

It was her radiant soul that shone within, And pity no man’s case that falls 
Which struck a lustre through her outward Proin bis ambition’s height. 


akin; 
That * her lips and cheeks with roses «Silence and innocence are safe ; 
7 . A heart that’s nobly true 
Advanced her height, and sparkled in her At all these litle aie ean laugh 


eye; 
Nor du her sex at all obstrucrher fame, ial do tha world sapere: 
Bat higher "mong the stars it fixed her « While others revel it in state 

— And think Ibave ae gocd a f 

thi ba ate 
That she was very beautiful there “As wealth and pornp admit 
can be no doubt; yet Orinda was . 
celebrated against her will—for her ‘Let others (nobler) seek to gain 
poems, which had been dispersed _ ln knowledge happy fate, 
among her friends in manuscript, were And others busy them in vain 
first printed without her knowledge To study ways of state. 
or consent, and the publication caused nh: 
her a fit of illness. You wish to read © Bat alls maT is, 
some of her verses? As you love us, poner on aas 
In privacy intend to spin 


-believe them poetry. My future moments ost. 
“A COUNTRY LIFE. “ And from this hermitage of mine, 
I banish all wild toys, 
“Bow sacred and how innocent And nothing that is not divine 
À country life appears, Shall dare to tempt my joya. 
How free from tumult, discontent, 
From flattery er fears ! “ There are below but two things gond, 
Friendship and Honesty, 
“This was the first and happiest life, And only those of all 1 would 
When man enjoyed himself; Ask for felicity. 
Till pride exchanged peace for strife, i 
And happiness for pelf. “In thw retir^d and hambie seat, 
Free from both war and strife, 
“Twas here the poets were inspir'd, I ot not fore’d to make retreat, 
Here taught the maltitude ; ut choese to spend my life.” 


The brave they here with honor fird, 


—— — She was cut off by the smell-per—— 
“That gohlen age did entertain 80 was Ame Kili : W (1055), daagh- 
No passion but of love : ter of Sir Henry Killigrew, Master of 
The thoughts of ruling and of gain the Savoy, and one of sderies 
Did ne’er their fancies move. of Westminster. She was meid of 
: honor to the Duchess of York; and 
ps — dover solitude, her portrait, prefixed to her 
J great fertcity; compositions published after herdeath, 
Though —— pleas d to call thee rude, a mezzotint from a picture by 
ete DOS eee is at once a proof, says Mr. Dyce, of 
“Them that do covet only rest, E — aay skill in painting. 


A cot will suffice ; 
It is not brave to be possest 


Of earth, but to despise. “THE COMPLAINT OF A LOVER. 


4 


inion is the rate of things “ See’st thou yonder craggy rock 
Frem hence our peace d flow ‘ W hose head o’erlooks the awelling main, 
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Where never shepherd frd his flock, 
Or careful peasant sowed his grain? 


“ No wholesome herb grows on the same, 
Or bird of day will on it rest; 

"Tis barren as the hopeless flame, 
That scorches my tormented breast. 


“ Deep underneath a cave does lie, 
Th’ entrance hid with dismal yew, 

‘Where Phæbus never shew’'d his eye, 
Or cheerful day yet pierced through. 


“ In that dark melancholy celt 
(Retreat and solace of my woe), 
Love, ead despair, and l, do dwell, 
Tae springs from whence my grief do 
ow. 


“Sleep, which to others ease does prove, 
Comes unto me, alas in vain ; 

For in my dreams I am in love, 
And in them too she does disdain.” 


Mary Monk, daughter of Lord Moles- 
worth, and wife of — Monk, Esq. 
(died 1715), was a delightful being, 
and thou wilt read, perhaps not wit 
unmoistened eyes, my Dora — these 
words of the dedication to the Princess 
of Wales, of her poems, written after 
her death by her father. “ Most of 
them are the product of the leisure 
hours of a young gentlewoman lately 
d ; who, in a remote country 
retirement, without omitting the daily 
care due to a large family, not only 
perfectly acquired the several lan- 

ges here made use of (Latin, Ita- 
» Spanish, and French), but the 
good morals and principles contained 
those books, so as to put them in 
AE a well during her life and 
nguishing sickness, as at the hour 
of her death; in short, she died not 
only like a Christian, but like a Roman 
lady, and so became at once the ot- 
ject of the grief and comfort of her 
relations.” Of her poetry we have 
here two specimens—one a very noble 
translation from Felicaia on Provi- 
dence—the other, “ Verses written on 
her death-bed at Bath to her husband 
in London.” They are indeed most 
affecting. 
* Thou who dost all my worldly thoughts 
employ, 
Thou lease source of all my earthly joy, 
Amon — husband and thou dearest 
rien 
To thee this first this last adieu I send! 
At — the conqueror death asserts hi 
t, 
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And will for ever veil me from thy sight ; 
He wooes me to him with a cheerful grace, 
And not one terror clouds bis meagre face ; 
He promises a lasting rest from pain, 

And shows that all life's fleeting joys are 


vain ; 

Th’ eterna] scenes of heaven he sets im 
view, 

And tells me that no other joys are true. 

But love, fond love, would yet resist hie 


wer. 
Wout fain awhile defer the partmg hour : 
e brings thy mourning image to my eyes, 
And would obstruct * journey to the 
skies 
But ny, thou dearest, thou unwearied 
friend 
Say, should’st thou grieve to see my sor- 
rows end? 
Thou know’st a painful pilgrimage Pve 


9 
And Chould'st-thow grieve that rest is come 
at last? 
Rather rejoice to see me shake off life, 
And die as I have liv’d, thy faithful wife.” 


Have not these “ breathings,” sin- 
cere and fervent, from breasts most 
pure, proved to your heart's content, 
that we were ripht in what we said 
above of poetry? These Three were 
Christian ladies—in high life, but 
humble in spirit—all accomplished 
in this world’s adornments, but intent 
on Heaven. There is an odour, as of 
violets, while we press the pages to 
our lips. 

We never had in our hands the 
poems cf Anne, Countess of Winchel- 
sea, printed in 1713; but we well re- 
member reading some of them in 
beautiful manuscript, many years ago, 
at Rydal Mount. Wordsworth has 
immortalized her in the following sen- 
tence :—*It is remarkable — — 
cepting a passage or two in the Wind- 
* Forest of Pope, and some delight- 
ful pictures in the poems of Lady 
Winchelsea, the poetry of the period 
intervening between the publication 
of the Paradise Lost and the Seasons, 
does not contain a single new image 
of external nature.” She was the 
daughter of Sir William Kingsmill of 
Sidmonton, in the county of South- 
ampton, maid of honor to the Duchess 
of York, second wife of James Second, 
and married. Heneage, second son 
of Henea Earl of Winchelsea, 
to which title he succeeded on the 
death of his nephew. Mr. Dyce has 


his given three of her compositions, all cx- 


cellent—the Atheist and the Acorn— 
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Life’s Progress—and a Nocturnal Re- delightful pictures” alluded 


verie. In the last are some “of the Wordsworth: 


“In such a night, when every louder wind 

Is to its distant cavern safe confined ; 

Aad only gentle Zephyr fans his wings, 

And lonely Philomel, still waking, sings ; 

Or from some tree, fam’d for the owl’s delight, 
Sae, hollowing clear, directs the wanderer right : 
In sucha night, when passing clouds give place, 
Or thinly veil the heaven’s mysterious face ; 

When in some river, ovorhuny with green, 

The waving moon, and trembling leaves are seen ; 
‘When freshen’d grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 
Whence spring the woodbine, and the bramble-roee, 
And where the sleepy cowslip shelter’d grows ; 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes; 
While ecatter’d srlow-worms, but in twilight fine, 
Shew trivial beauties watch their hour to shine ; 
While Salisb’ry stands the test of every light, 

In perfect charms, and perfect virtue bright : 

When odors which declin’d repelling day, 

Thro’ temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 

When darken'd groves their sofiest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When thro’ the gloom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabric, awful in repose ; 

While sunbarnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 
And swelling hay-cocks thicken up the vale ; 
When the loos’d horse now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro th’ sdjoining meads, 

W hose stealing pace, and lengthen’d shade we fear, 
Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 

‘When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food, 
And unmolested kine rechew the cud ; 

When curlews cry benvath the village walls, 

fend to her straggling brood he partridge calls ; 
Their short-lived jubilee the creatures keep, . 
Which but endures whilst tyrant man does sleep ; 
When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And no fierce light disturb-, whilst it reveals ; 

Bat silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speak ; 

Till the free soul to a composedness charm’d, 
Finding the elements of rage disarm’d, 

O’er all below a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in th’ inferior world, and thinks itlike her own : 
In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all’s confus'd again ; 
Our cares, our toils, our clamors are renew’d, 

Or pleasures, seldom reach’d, again pursu’d.” 


We find nothing comparable to shines in another sphere. 
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to by 


Elizabeth 


what we have now goora in any of Rowe,when Betsey Singer, was warm- 


the effusions of the Thirty Poetesses ly admired by 


rior, amon 


— let us in courtesy so call them — poems is an “answer to Mrs. 
who flourishd from the death of Lady pastoral on Love and Friendship.” 
Winchelsea to that of Charlotte Sinith. But though she says, finely we thiok, 


True, that Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague is among the number, but her strain, 


$i 


whose 
nger’s 


“Toere m a meltiag, solemn, dying 


brilliant genius was not poetic, and Let me all day upon my lyre complain, 
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And wind ep all its soft harmonious 
strings 

To noble, serious, melancholy things ; 

her verse is far inferior to her prose, 
though that be vicious,—yet there are 
strains of true feeling in her Letters 
from the Dead to the tivine Mrs. 
Greville’s celebrated Ode to Indiffer- 
ence does not disturb that mood, and 
Frances Sheridan’s Ode to Patience 


By Careline Bowles. [March 


tries that virtue. Yet they were ac- 
complished women, and both odes 
were thought admirable in their day. 
Henrietta, Lady O’Neil (born 1755— 
died 1793), had something of the true 
inspiration. Her Ode to the Poppy 
— too long to be extracied—is ele- 
gant and eloquent, and speaks the lan- 

uage of passion ; and surely the fol- 
fowice lines are natural and pathetic. 


“Sweet age of blest delusion! blooming boys, 
Ah! revel long in childhood’s thoughtless joys, 
“With lightand pliant spirits, that can stoop 

To follow sportively the rolling hoop ; 

To watch the sleeping top with gay delight, 

Or mark with raptur'd gaze the sailing kite ; 

Or eagerly pursuing pleasures call, 

Can find it ennd, in the bounding ball ! 

Alas! the day will cone, when sports like these 
Must lose their magic, and their power to please ; 
Too swif'ly fled, the rosy hours of youth 

Shall yield their fairy-charms to mournful Truth ; 
Even now, a mother’s fond prophetic fear 

Sees the dark train of human ills appear ; 

Views various fortune for each lovely child 
Storms for the bold, and anguish for the auld ; 
Beholds already those expressive eyes 

Beam a aad certainty of future sighs ; 

And dreads each suffering those dear breasts may know 


In their long paseage through a world of wo; 
Perchance predestin’d every pang to prove, 


That treacherous friends inflict, or faithless love ; 


For ah! how few have found existence sweet, 
Where giief is sure, but happiness deceit! ” 


Mary Barber was the wife of a shop- 
keeper in Dublin, and Mary Leapor 
a cook, but neither of them had so 
much of the mens divinior us might 
have been expected from their oc- 
cupation. Molly makes Phillis, a 
country maid, reject the addresses of 
Sylvanus, a courtier, in favor of Co- 
rydon, on the ground of good eating. 
he lines are savory. 


‘Not this will lure me, for I’d have you 
know, 

This night to feast with Corydon I go; 

Then beef and coleworts, beans and bacon 


too 

And the plum-pudding of delicious hue, 

Sweet-spiced cakes, and apple-pies good 
store 

Deck the brown board — and who can wish 
for more ?” 


The verse of Ann Yearsley, the milk- 
woman, we never tasted, suspect 
it was thin and sour; and we cannot 
excuse her for. having behaved so 
shamefully to Hannah More. Esther 
Chupone, as thè world once knew, 
wrote Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind, and Elizabeth Carter a 


translation of Epictetus, and they were 
ladies of the greatest learning and re- 
spectability ; but the one’s Ode to 
olitude, and the other’s Ode to Wis- 
dom are really too much. Besides, 
they areas like as two peas. Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, the most beau- 
tiful of the beautiful, and richly en- 
dowed by nature wiih mental gifts, 
wrote lines—the Passage of the Moun- 
tain of St Gothard—admired—at least 
so he said in verse—by Colcridge. 
And poor Mary Robinson, with all 
her frailties, did not deserve to be 
strapped in her infirmity by that cruel 
cobbler. “Her poems,” says Mr. 
Dyce, “show that she possessed a 
poo deal of fancy”—which is more 
than Gifford did—and “a very plea- 
sing facility of composition.” But no 
Englishwoman ever wrote verses 
worthy of being twice read, who had 
deviated from virtue. f 
Contemporaries of Charlotte Smith 
were Anna Seward, who 
fine talents, and had she not been 
spoiled, would assuredly have excell- 
ed most of her sex in description of 
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Nature and of passion ; Anne Hunter, 
all whose verses are written with ele- 
ce and feeling, and whose “ Death 
og” is a noble strain, almost wor- 
thy of Campbell himself; Anne Bar- 
bauld, an honored name, but in 
poetry only an imitator of exquisite 
“skill; Amelia Opie, whose “Father 
and Daughter” will endure “ till pity’s 
self be dead,” and of her songs and 
elegiac strains, some will outlive many 
compositions of the same kind now 
coarae in fashionable life, while 
hers would seem to be forgotten ; and 
our own Anne Grant, whose “ High- 
landers,” though occasionally some- 
what heavy, contains many pictures 
entirely true to Nature, aud breathes 
of the heather. But her reputation 
rests on the wide and firm foundation 
of her prose, and she will for ever 
occupy a foremost place among our 
Scottish worthies. 
But Britain bad as yet produced no 
t poetess, and she has produced 
ut one—Jonnna Baillie. Her Plays 
on the Passions were hailed at once 
all over the land as works of genius 
of the highest kind, while yet the 
poetry of Cowper, and Crabbe, and 
uros had lost none of its freshness— 
they were secured in their “ pride of 
lace” during the successive reigns of 
tt and Byron—and now that her 
magnificent plan has been completed, 
the whole may be regarded with un- 
diminished admiration even by those 
who can comprehend the grandeur of 
Wordsworth. It is somewhat strange 
that Scotland should have given birth 
but to a single poetess; nothing 
strange that of her should have been 
born the greatest of all poetesses, so 
we grudge not to England the glory 
of all the rest. Those of this age, 
alive or dead, transcend io worth 
those of all ber other ages. Nay 
each of the PLanetary Five is more 
lustrous than any of their Constella. 


tions. 

We plan and promise but do not 
perform. The Series on those Lumi- 
naries is in our brain, but will not 
leave their pia mater. We know not 
weli why it is so, but we often think 
together of Charlotte Smith, Ma 
Howitt, and Caroline Bowles. e 
are resolved to speak now of Caroline 
Bowles; nor shall the Monarch be suf- 
fered to leave the Roads without this 
sheet on board. 
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And now we have been brought 
“ smooth-sliding without step,” or, as 
is our wont, on the wilfulness of wings 
(how unlike to walking or rather 
wading one’s way through an article 
like an — human being with 
splay-feet and fiat-fish soles!) to the 

m more immediately before us, 
rom which we are not without hopes 
of being able ere long to bring our- 
selves to extract not a few pregnant 
ges for your delectation. Our 
earts—at no time cold—warmed to- 
wards our critical brethren, as we 
heard them all—all of any mark or 
likelihood — dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies—(the quarterlies are such 
laggards in love, that they generally 
arrive a year after the Fat) enthu- 
siastic in their praise of this delightful 
volume. People with a crick in their 
neck, a flea in their ear, may abuse 
the brotherhood; but we are deser. 
vedly popular among the tolerably 
happy; and no other class of men, 
we have been credibly informed, re- 
ceive so many unlooked-for legacies 
as the editors of periodical works. In 
politics it is impossible to be too tru- 
culent. He who gives quarter is a 
fool, and is cut down by his prisoner. 
No war worth looking at, much less 
mingling in, but that in which we fight 
under the Bloody Flag. May the 
first Radical we meet on the field run 
us through the body, if we do not an- 
ticipate him; till then, we give him 
hearty greeting at the social board, 
and make no allusion to politics, ex- 
cept it be to laugh along with him at 
Lord Melbourne. But in literature 
we feel “that the blue sky bends over 
all;” and that all the nations of the 
earth are or ought to be at peace, 
All of us, after a hard-fought day in 
political warfare, that is, all of us who, 
are left alive, are glad to lay down 
our weapons, and join in celebration 
of the triumph of some bold son or 
bright daughter of song. How ele. 
vating a sight to see us all crowdin 
round the object of our common ad- 
miration, and emulously binding the 
brows of genius with victorious 
wreaths! And oh! what if they be 
woman’s brows! Then with our ad. 
miration mingles love; and we know 
of a surety that while we are honoring 
genius, we are rewarding virtue. 

“The Birth-Day” is the autobio. 

graphy of the childh8od of Genius by 
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Caroline Bowles. . And by what isthe 
Childhood of genius distinguished from 
the childh of you or me, or any 
other good old man or woman? Read 
the Birth-Day, and perhaps you may 
know. Yet we believe that there is 

nius in all childhood. But the creative 
joy that makes it great in its simplicity 
dies a natural death or is killed, and 
there is an end of genius. In favored 
spirits, neither few or many, the joy 
and the might survive; they are the 
Poets and the Poetesses of whom 
Alexander Dyce and Christopher 
North delight to show specimens— 
nor among them all is there a fairer 
spirit than Caroline Bowles. Whata 
memory she has! for you must know 
that unless it be accompanied with 
imagination, memory is cold and life- 
less. The forms it brings before us 
must be connected with beauty, that 
is, with affection or passion. All 
minds, even the dullest, remember the 
days of their youth; but all cannot 
bring back the indescribable bright- 
ness of that blessed season. They 
who would know what they once were, 
must not merely recollect, but they 
must magina the hills and valleys— 
if any such there were—in which their 
childhood played, the torrents, the 
waterfalls, the lakes, the heather, the 
rocks, the heaven’s imperial dome, the 
raven floating only a little lower than 
the eagle in the sky. To imagine 


what he then heard and saw, he must 4 


imagine his own nature. He must 
collect from many vanished hours the 
power of his untamed heart, and he 
must, perhaps, transfuse also some- 
thing of his maturer mind into these 
dreams of his former being, thus link- 
ing the past with the present by a 
continuous chain, which, though often 
invisible, is never broken. Soisit too 
with the calmer affections that have 

wn within the shelter of a roof. 

e do not merely remember, we ima- 
gine our father’s house, the fireside, 
all his features then most living, now 
dead and buried ; the very manner of 
his smile, every tone of his voice. We 
must combine with all the passionate 
and plastic power of imagination the 
spirit of a thousand happy hours into 
one moment; and we must invest with 
all that we ever felt to be venerable 
such an image as alone can satisfy 
our filial hearts. It is thus that ima- 
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gination, which first aided the 

of all our holiest and happiest affec- 
tions, can preserve them to us unim- 
paired— 


“ For she can give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore.” 


We hope we have said sufficient to 
show that the subject of the Birth-Day 
is full of poetry ; and depend upon it, 
should you be disposed to deny it, 
that, in spite of the muscularity of 
your bodily frame, which may be of an 
unusual strength, you are in your se- 
cond childhood, which is ali unlike 
your first, on the authority of Shak- 
speare. Remember that Wordswarth 
has wisely said “the child is father of 
the man;” and be assured that if 
n — heart leaps not up” when you 
“behold a rainbow in the sky,” you 
must be a monster of filial ingratitude. 
Be born again then; and ough ce 
do not insist on your changing your 
sex, be a boy worthy of dancing in a 
fairy ring hand-in-hand with pretty 
Caroline Bowles, 


“ Whose hair is thick with many a curi, 
That clusters round ber head.” 


For a few years during “the inno- 
cent brightness of the new-born day,” 
boys and girls, God bless them! are 
one and the same creatures—by de- 
rees they grow, almost unsuspect- 
ingly, into each a different kind of 
living soul. Mr. Elton, in his beauti- 
ful poem of Boyhood, has shown us 
Iiarry, and here Miss Bowles has 
shown us Carry, and now you may 
know, if you will, how in the educa- 
tion of Nature. 


“ Uprose both living flowers beneath your 
eyes.” 


Tis a cheerful poem the Birth- 
Day, and the heart of its producer 
often sings aloud for joy—yet ‘tis a 
mournful poem too, and we can be- 
lieve that her fair manuscript was 
now and then spotted with atear. For 
have you no’ felt, when looking back 
on life, how its scenes and incidents, 
— as they may — at ve 

ance of recognition, begin gra: y 
A melt into each other, till they are 
indistinguishably blended in one pen- 
sive dream! in our happicet hours 
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there may have been something in 
common with our most sorrowful— 
some shade of sadness cast over them 
y a passing cloud, that, on retrospect, 
ies them with the sombre spirit of 
grief. And in like manner, in our 
unhappiest hours, there may have been 
gleams of gladness that in memory 
seem almost to give them the charac- 
ter of peace. They all seem to resem- 
ble one another now that they are all 
— pleasures of memory are 
med of the pains of reality—feel- 
ings indifferent, or even distressing, 
receive a sort of sanctification in the 
stillnees of the time that is gone by, 
and all thoughts and ions become 
then equalized, just like the human 
beings whom they adorned or degrad- 
ed, when they too are at last gathered 
together in the bosom of the same 

ea 
will we moralize like a 


rth. 

But "y 
melancholy Jacques, when we had 
half promised to be merry? You 
must ask Caroline Bowles. For she 
has infected us with her vein of sad- 
ness, beginning her poem with this 


“ Dark gloomy day of winter's darkest 
month ; 
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“ Come in your mellow’d hues, long vanished 


ears! 
Come in your eoftened outline, passing slow 
O'er the chanced mirror.” a 


She looks and sees her parents— 


“ And one, the good, the gentle, the beloved ! 
My mother’s mother.” — 


Sydney Smith truly tells us, in his 
pathetic and late lament for the doom- 
ed old cathedral services and minis- 


trations, that this is an age of persi- 
flage. = 


“ None so mean as do them reverence” 


to sanctities long regarded with aweat 
once sweet and solemn ; and in proof 
thereof, wo may cite, “familiar as 
household words,” the interrogatory 
often put to one on the streets by 
strange men, “ How’s your mother?” 
The notion of any human being caring 
seriously for his mother is held to be 
the utmost extravagance the mind of 
man is capable of conceiving ; and in 
that — is implied an accusation 
of folly, the absurd guilt of which, if 
seemingly confessed by a stare, rends 
their convulsed sides with unextin- 
guishable laughter. “How's your 


: dmother ?” is a flight above persi- 
And hugging the cold gloom to her hace 5 per 
heart, 


“For memory with a serious reckoning now 

Is busy with the past—with other years, 

When the return of this, my natal day, 

Brought gladness to warm hearts that loved 
me well.” 


And as a wayworn traveller lingers on 
the height pensively to survey the 
“pleasant plain o’e ” and feels 
ere he descend as if that ridge “ di- 
vided summer from winter,” 


“ So linger I 
Life's lonely pilgrim, on the last hill top, 
With though tender, retrospective gaze, 
Eer turning, down the deep descent I go 
Of the cold shadowy side. 


That is poetry ; for the image, though 
old as the hil and the haman keari, 
and the heavens, is felt as if it were 
new, and there is in it an unexpected 
touch of beauty that endears the poet- 
ess to our affections. Such a spirit 
need not long be sad; and with a 
cheerful voice she exclaims, 


. How’s your great-grandmother ? 
is a query not yet put by man to his 


ind. 
Notwithstanding all this, we sympa- 
thize with the poetess as she says, 


“Even now methinks that placid smile I see, 

That — beamed on all, but chief on me, 

Her age’s darling! not of her’s alone; 

One yet surviving in a green old age, 

Her mother lived; and when I saw the light, 

Koneng aae her daughters daughters 
c 


But what shall we say of a Poetess 
who, in this age of persi, in blank 
verse celebrates—her Nurse? That it 
is childish. Then what an old fool 
was Homer ! and what a simpleton 
Ulysses! That old dog, and that old 
nurse alone recognized the King. ’Tis 
the most — drivel in all the 
Odyssey. Then let Caroline Bowles 
put her dog and her nurse into a Po- 
em, and laugh till your eyes water. 
The Nurse 1s alive at this day; and 
though it may be a peevish old body, 
doited and dozey, aad better in the 
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Poor’s-House, yet there is something in 
these lines— 


« Nor from that kindred, patriarchal group 
Be thou excluded, long tried, humble friend! 
Old faithiul Servant! Sole survivor now 

Of those beloved, for whom thine aged bands 
The last sad service tremblingly perform'd 
That closed their eyea, and for the long, long 


sleep, 
Array’d them ia the vestments of the grave. 
Yes—rnov survivest still to tend and watch 
Me, the sad orphan of thy Master’s house ! 
My cradle hast thou rock’d; with patient 


ve 
ve all-enduring, all-indulgent) borne 
y —— wayward fancies, that from 


ee 
Never rebuke or frown encounter d cold. 


+ a * $ $ + $ $ 
ome nearer.—Let me rest my cheek even 


now 
On thy dear shoulder, printed with a mark 
Indelible, of suffering borne for me; 
Fruit of contagious contact long endured, 
When on that pillow ley my infant head 
For days and nights, a helpless dying weight, 
So tough by all; as almost all but thee 
Shrank from the little victim of a scourge 
Yet uncontroll’d by Jenner's heaven-taught 


and. 
And mith my growth has grown the debt of 
v 


ove; 
For many a day beside my restless bed, 

In later years, thy station hast thoa kept, 
Watching my slumbers; or with fondest 


wiles 
Soothing the fretful, fev’rish hour of pain; 
d when at last, with languid frame I rose, 
eeble as infancy, what hand like thine, 
With such a skilful gentleness, performed 
handmaid’s office 7—tenderly, as when 
A helplese babe, thou oft had'st robed me 


thus. 
Oh! the vast debt.— Yet to my grateful heart 
Not burdensome, not irksome to repay; 
For small requital dost thou claim, dear 


Nurse! 
Only to know thy fondly lavish’d cares 
Have sumetimes power to cheer and comfort 


me; 
Then in thy face reflected, beams the light, 
The unwonted gladness, that irradiates mine. 
Long mayst thou sit as now, invited oft, 
Beside my winter fire, with busy sands 

And polished needles, knitting the warm 


wool; 

Or resting with meek reverence from thy 
wor 

When oom that Book, that blessed Book! I 
rea 

The words of Truth and Life,—thy hope and 
mine.” 


Of things that were long before her 
* Birth-Day ” the Poetess, though she 
has heard them with much variety of 
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phrase, many a time and oft, never 
wearies hearing from “ Time’s faithful 
chronicler.” And we love to gather 
from hints of the dear old body's pro- 
lixities—though we happened to know 
it before—that Caroline Bowles is of 
an “old family "—to hear tell of 


“ That ancient manor of my Norman race 
In all its feudal greatness ;’ 


though now alas! (and yet no great 
ity), the ancient gateway is an iso- 


ated arch— 
“The — 
A triple avenue, ms proud ap roa 
hte they ne’er had beek; the dove-cote 


tower 
A desecrated ruin; the old House— . 
Dear Nurse! full fain am I to weep with 


thee 
The faded glories of the ‘ good old time» ” 


And did we say “no great pity?” 
We did ; nor will the sweet singer be: 
angry with us; for there are other 
changes in the course of nature that, 
to think of even for a moment, affect 
with a profounder sadness than even 
the dilapidations of holiest places or 
most endeared ; and to them we turn 
at her bidding—and to her first dim 
apprehension—in the disappearance 
of the beloved—of death. 


“The kindred band is broken. One goes 


ence, 
The very aged. Follows soon, too soon 
Another most endeared, the next in age. — 
Then fell from childhood’s eyes its earhest 
tears. , 
“ Unconscious half, 
Incomprehensive of the awful truth; 
But flowing faster, when I look’d around 
And saw that others wept; and faster still 
When clinging round my Nurse's neck, wi 


ace 
Half buried there, to hide the bursting ane 
I beard her tell how in the churchyard | 

In the dark pit, the form I loved was laid. 


Bitter exceedingly the passionate grief 
That wrings to agony the infant beart; — 
The first sharp sorrow ;--Ay---the breaking 


u 
Of that ß fountain, never to be sealed, 
Till we with Time close up the great account. 
But that first outbreak, by its own excess - 
Exhausted soon ; exhausting the young pow- 
ers; , , 
The quiv’ring lip relaxes into smiles, 
As soothing slumber, softly stealing on ; 
Less ua ess frequent comes the swelling 
80D, 
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Till like a sammer breeze it dies away ; 
While on the silken eyelash, and the cheek 
Flush‘d into crimson, hang the large round 


drops— 
Well I remember, from that storm of grief 
Diverted soon, with what sensations new 
Of female vanity—(inherent sin !) 
I saw myself array’d in mourning frock, 
And long. crape sash——Oh ! many s riper 


grie 
Forgets itself as soon, before a glass 
Reflecting the becomingness of weeds.” 


To learn to read seems the easiest 
of all affairs after having learned to 
speak. We can conceive how a crea- 
ture under two years of age picks u 
the name of an edible, or an animal, 
and of a few other things, such as a 
stool or a table, or a bed, and so forth ; 
but we cannot conceive how it mas- 
ters the whole English language. 
We have known children about that 
time of life not merely voluble or fluent 
with such small vocabulary, but with 
a command of words that might well 
be called eloquence. We have been 
assured on good authority, that we 
ourselves ched an extem T 
sermon the first Sunday of our fourt 
year, very superior to our most suc- 
cesaful ‘forts in that line, even with 
notes, in these later times. We knew 
the alphabet from the beginning—one 
day with Little Primer, which we re- 
member thinking very tedious, suf- 
ficed to give us the complete mas- 
tery over him—Big Primer we cut— 
Goody-Two-Shoes, though most in- 
teresting as a tale, seemed on the 
Tuesday too simple in its style to 
satisfy such a proficient—and we went 

sallum to Hume’s History of 
England. Caroline Bowles conquer- 
ed all difficulties with almost equal 
facility—and pardon our levity if it 
has been at all annoying—for sake of 
the following burst of feeling from 
the pure well-head of a religious 
heart. 


« And soon attained, and sweet the fruit 
I reap’d. 

Oh ! never ending, ever new delight! 

Stream ewelling still to meet the eager lip! 

Receiving as it flows fresh gushing rills 

From hidden sources, purer, more pro- 
found. 

Parents! dear Parents! if the latent 


powers 
Call’d into action by your early cares 
tGed's blesing oa theme 1) Bed attained 
no more 
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Aian as aequaintance with his written 


Your first most pious purpose to instil, 

How could I e’er acquit me of a debt 

Might bankrupt Gratitude? If scant my 
st 


ores 
Of human learning;—to my mother- 
. ety ee 
(A twofold heritage) well nigh confined 
My skill in languages ;—if adverse Fate— 
(Meathenish p ?)—if Providence has 


Barriers impassable ’cross many a path 
Anticipation with her Hope.wing'd f feet, 
Youthfally buoyant, all undoubting trod ;— 
If in the mind's infirmity, erewhile, 
eee that are almost murmurs whisper 
ow 
Stinging comparisons, suggestions sad, 
Of what I am, and wha I might have 


been— . 
This Earth, so wide and glorious! I fast 
bound 


(A baman lichen!) to one narrow me 

A sickly, worthless weed! Such brave 
bright spirits, 

Starring this neither sphere, and I--lone 
wretch ! 

Cut off from oral intercourse with all— 

‘The day far spent,’ and oh! how little 


known ;— 
The night at hand—alas! and nothing 
one ;— 


And neither ‘word, nor knowledge, nor 
device, 

Nor wisdom in the grave whereto I go.’ 
* + 2 * * 

When thoughts like these arise ; pétinitted 


tests 
Proving my frailty—and thy mercy, Lord! 
Let but thy ministering angel draw mine 


eyes 

To yonder Book; and lo} this troablous 
world 

Fades from before me like a morning 
mist ; 

And in a spirit, not mine own, I cry 

: re all knowledge, but what leads to 
thee ?” 


Let these lines fell. But wee Carry 
is again before us; and she lets us 
into the secret of the intensity of her 
desire to be able to read. She had 
heard Jane—you need not betold who 
Jane was—when she was good-natur- 
ed, tell fine stories of the lady who 
walked on the sea of glass to the 
ivory hill—and all about those chil- 
dren that met the Fairy at the well,. 
and the toads, and frogs, and dia- 
monds—and about the talking-bird 
and dancing water, and the singi 
bough, and Princess Fairstar. 
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told the stories not so very much 
amiss; but the rapt listener longed 
to read them for herself in the origi- 
nal print—and she did so, as if she 
had had a hundred eyes. 

Strange infatuation ! that a person 
of acknowledged good sense, as well 
as genius, like Caroline Bowles, should 
even yet, at her mature age, thus more 
than countenance, nay, recommend 
such absurd tales—fairy tales—as fit 
reading for children in an enlightened 

like this, the age of reason’ Like 
other bubbles, all burst! And are not 
all bubbles—of earth, of air, or of 
water—born but to burst? The child 
who does not follow, in an ecstacy of 
admiration, each fit intensified by 
each glory, the slow ascending series 
of illumined wonders, painted planet 
pursuing painted planct, nor yet the 
extinction of the phenomena seeming 
to destroy, but rather to deepen the 
beautiful mystery of the day-light 


stars—tiny balloons in which airy 


elves are voyaging—such child 
stone-dead to the magic of pipe and 
saucer—insensible as a stock to the 
miracles of soap-suds—deserves—does 
he not—to have a plaster clapped on 
his mouth—to be burked— huddled im- 
to a tea-chest—and sold to Nox and 
Erebus ? 

Imagination shrivels up, like a bit ot 
Indian rubber, in the air of Useful 
Knowledge. No toleration now for 
anything that will not stand the test 
of truth. Nowhere Wisdom with 
children round her knees; every where 
Wiseacre with mannikins. Nature is 
incensed, and sorrows to be denied the 
education of her own offspring; and 
Life is without her sweetest season, 
the Spring. The imaginative litera- 
ture of the nursery has been oblitera- 
ted by an irruption more barbarous 
than of Gotlis and Huns and Vandals 
—for hordes of Schoolmasters are 
abroad, and the realms of Fancy over- 
run are desolate. 

Pray, are little girls yet allowed to 
have dolls? ’Tis hardly correct. The 
spirit of the age 1s impatient of such 
precocity of the maternal affection, 
and regards with favor only the cul- 
tivation of intellect. But the spirit of 
the age ought to reflect on this great 
truth, that to children dolls are not 
children, hut grown-up ladies. ‘The 
have children of their own; and thou 4 
home-loving, are often — or 
palaces, and with lace-veils and plumes 
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of feathers prepare to pay visits to 
Kings and Queens. Let us out with 
it—nor blush at the confession—our 
first love was a Doll. But our de- 
voted life made no impression on her 
wooden heart, and we “flung her over 
the bridge” in passionate despair. 
Released from that bondage, we not 
merely “kept a harem in our hearts,” 
but under our bed, while the chamber- 
maid fondly imagined they were nine- 
pins—and one morning, out of pure 
malice, swept them all away in her 
bakey with other refuse. While yet 
we were mourning their loas, lo! 


«Like a ladye from a far countrée,” 


and laid there by hands unseen on the 
counterpane of our crib, 


A croature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles !” 


What ficsh so exquisitely beautiful as 
wax! There is a delicacy in that ma- 
terial, to the inexperienced — 
tion, lovelier far than of breathing 
life. Her face wore one unchanging 
smile, so still that sometimes we al- 
most feared she might be dead. One 
cvcning, while we were far off in the 
woods, she was spirited away, and we 
never beheld her again but in our 
sleep. We think we see her now! 
But hear Miss Bowles. 


“Lo! what a train like Bluebeard’s wives 
appear, 

So many headless! half dismembered 
some, 

With battered faces—eyeless—noseless— 


grim 

With cracked enamel, and unsightly 
scare— 

Some with bald patee, or hempen wigs 
unfrizzed, 

And ghastly stumps, like Greenwich pen- 
sioners ; 


Others mere Torsos—arms, legs, heads, all 


gone! 
But precious all. And chief that veteran 
doll, 
She, from whose venerable face is worn 
All prominence of feature ; shining brown 
(Like chestnut from its prickly coating 
freed) 
With equal polish as the wigless skull— "I 
Well I remember, with what bri won 
Of a fair rival—one of waxen m 
(Long coveted possession!) J was 


brought 
The matilated fav'rite to resign. 
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‘The patie han fair one came—perfection’s 
seif ! 
With eager joy I clasped her waxon 
charms} 
But then the stipulated sacrifice ! 
* And must we part?’ my pitcous looks ex- 
ressed-— 


P 

(Mate eloquence!) ‘And must we part, 
dear Stamp!” 

‘Oh! might | eep ye both !—and both I 
ke 


Caroline had a genius for drawing 
in her childhood (and she is an artist 
now,) and it was her delight to clip 
out in paper semblances of all the 
animals that issued from Noah’s ark. 
That pastime is common to most 
children ; but bless us, what a differ- 
ence in their handiwork! She studied 
the prints in Goldsmith—traditionary 
likenesses of lions and lynxes—staring 
likenesses not to be mistaken—incor- 
rigible tigers, though punished with 
more than forty stripes, and leopards 
sorry to change their spots. And was 
Miss remiss at her needlet Sew—sew, 
except when fashioning 


“Gay garments for the family of dolls,” 
and then the small poetess was happy, 


“No matter how they fitted, they were 
made,” 


And now, ye Statesmen! Home and 
Foreign Secretaries, Lord Chancellors, 
and Prime Ministers, fling your gew- 
gaws aside, and hear tell of a SILVER 
THIMBLE. 
“ Preeious gift bestowed 

By a kind aunt; one ever kind and good, 
Mine early benefactress ! since approved 
By time and trial mine unchanging friend $ 

et most endeared by the affecting bond 
Of mutual sorrows, mutual sympathies.” 


"Tis a beautiful flight of fancy, and 
nothing can well more pathetic 
than the return to reality at the close. 


“« Yet was that implement (the first pos. 


sessed, ) 
Proudly possessed indeod, but seldom worn. 
Easier to me, and pleasanter, to poke, 
Asone should poke a skewer, the needle 
through 
With thomb and finger, than in silver thrall 
T’ imprison the small tip, too tiny still 
For smallest thimble ever made to fit. 
Dear aunt! you should have sought in 
wizard lore 
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The name of some artificer, empowered 

By royal patent of the Elfin Court 

To make Mab‘s thimble—if the sprightly 
Queen 

Ever indeed vouchsafes in regal sport, 

With needle, from the eyelash of a fly, 

Plucked sharp and shining, and fine oob- 
web.thread, 

T’ embroider her light scarf of gossamer. 

Not oft I doubt , she better loves to rove 

Where trembling harebells on the green 
hill side 

Wave in their azure beauty ; or to slide 

On a slant sunbeam down the fragrant tube 

Of honeysuckle or sweet columbine, 

And sip luxurious the ambrosial feast 

Stored there for nature’s alchymist, the 
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bee, 
Then satiate, and at rest, to sleep secure, 
Ev’n in that perfumed chamber, till the sun 
Has ploughed with flaming wheels the At- 
antic wave, 
And the dark beetle, her mailed sentinel, 
Winds her shrill signal tu invite her forth. 
Not on her waking hour such pomp at- 


tends, 
As when on Obio’s banks Magnolias tall 
Embalm the dews of night, and living 


sparks 

Glance through tho leaves, and star the 
deep serene. 

But even here, in our romantic isle, 

The pearl of ocean, girdled with its foam | 

Land of the rainbow ! even here she loves 

The dewy freshness of the silont hour, 

Whose gentle waftings havo their incense 
too, 

To scatter in her paths; the faint per- 
fume 

Of dog-rose pale, or aromatic breath 

Of purple. wild thyme, clouding the green 
sward ; 


And though in air no sparkling myriads 
rt 
Their glancing fires to light the Fairy 


Queen, 

Earth — her stars, a living emerald 
each ! 

And by the lustre of those dewy gems 

She trips it deftly with her merry train 

In mossy delle, around the time-scarred 
trunk 

Of giant oak; or ’neath the witch elm’s 
shade, 

Beside some deep dark pool, where one 
bright star 

Trembles reflected ; or in velvet meads, 

Where, though the limpid blade of tender 


ss 

Bends not beneath the ‘many-twinkling’ 
feet, 

Dark circles on tho palor sward defined 

Revoal at morning where the dance has 


been ; 
Oft thickly studded with a mushroom belt, 
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The fangus growth of one short summer's 
bight, 

The ring so geometrically drawn, 

As if the gnomes with scientific skill 

(Forming the fairy sports) had mimicked 
there 

The circling rampart of a Celtic camp, 

Or with more apt similitude designed 

The Druid’s holy ring of pale grey stones. 

There oft the milkmaid, when with shining 
pail 

She seeks the glistening pasture, finds dis- 


persed 
The relics of the banquet ; leaves and flow- 


ern, 

From golden kingcups cropped, and pop- 
lars white, 

The cups and trenchers of the midnight 
fi 


east. 
Ah, lucky lass ! when stirring with the lark, 
On dairy chargo intent, she thither hies 
And finds her task forestalled——The cool 
tiled floor 
Flooded, fresh eluiced; stool, shelf, and 
slab bright rubbed ; 
Scalded and sweet the glazy milk-pans all ; 
And ecowered to silver sheen the ready 


pail ; 
And brighter still, within its circle left, 
The — sixpence—industry’s re- 
ward. 


Me more delighted, in the fairy’s haunts 

To sport, like them an airy gleesome sprite, 

Than, prisoner of an hour—e’en that too 
long, 

The needle’s task monotonous to ply. 

Bat I have lived to prize the humble art, 

To number with the happiest of my life 

Those quiet evenings, when with busy 
hands 

I plied the needle, listening as I wrought 

(By that mechanical employ, more fixed 

Attention apt to rove) to that dear voice 

Which from some fav’rite author read 
aloud. ; 

The voice js silent, and the task laid by— 

Distasteful now, when silence, with a 
tongue 

More audibly intelligent than speech, 

For ever whispers round me, ‘She is 
gone.’ ” 


Miss Bowles then alludes to her 
girlish love of poetry, and her earliest 
attempts at verse; and in one of several 


touchin indited in the same 
spirit, with unaffected humility adds— 


“ Nature in me hath still her worshipper, 
And in my soul her mighty spirit att 


. Awakes sweet music, tones, and sympho- 


nies, 
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Struck by the master-hand. fom every 


chord. 
But prodigal of feeling, she withholds 
The glorious power to pour its fulness out ; 
And in mid-song l falter, faint at heart, 
With consciousness that every feeble note 
But yields to the awakening harmony 
A weak responee---a trembling echo still.” 


“ We would not hear thy enemy say 
so;” but where lives enemy of one 
like’ thee? Not under the cope of 
heaven. All who read my writi 
must be thy friends, and all lovers of 
nature must feel, as they peruse them, 
that few have painted its beau- 
ties with a more delicate hand of 
truth. To be creative in after life of 
the delights that feed and sustain it, 
under all changes of place and time, 
the love of nature must be inspired 
into the heart by communion with her 
in life’s blissful morn. Not otherwise 
can that communion be so intimate 
and familiar as to “involuntary move 
harmonious numbers ;” for the heart 
and the imagination derive their 
power from impressions received far- 
ther back than memory can reach, 
and the sources of inspiration lie hid- 
den among the golden hills of the 
Orient. 

Who was the favorite 
childhood? Thomson. 
his genius characterised ! 


oet of her 
ow finely is 


“« And, was it chance, or thy prevailing taste, 
Beloved instructress { that selected first 
oo of my daily task) a portion short, 
ed from thy ‘Seasons,’ Thomeon ?-- 
Happy chuice, . 
Howe’er directed, happy choice for me; 
For as I read, new thoughts, new im 
sone through my heart, with undefined 
$ elignt, 
‘Awakening so th’ incipient elements 
Of tastes and sympathies, that with my life 
Have grown and strengthened; often on its 


course, 

Yea-—on its darkest moments, shedding soft 

That rich warm glow they only can impart; 

A sensibility to Nature’s charms 

That seems its living spirit to infuse 

(A breathing soul) in things inanimate ;, 

To hold communion with the stirring aur, 

The — of flowers, the ever shifting 
ouds, 

The rustling leaves, the music of the stream, 


To people Solitude with airy sha 

And the dark hour, when Night and Sileace 
re 

With EIER forms of other worlds; 

But best and noblest panee i to feel 


Pervading Neture’s all-harmonious whole, 
The Great Creator's presence, in his works.’' 
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The Birth-Day is truly a religious 
poem; bu: though the spirit of reli- 
gion prevades it, how unobtrusive its 
expression! Piety fears to make free 
with holiest words, and utters them 
but in the fullness of heart. Religious 
services are no where formally describ- 
ed; but all their due observances and 
performances are reverently intimat- 
ed; and we are made to know, in al- 
most all the most serious or solemn 

nd sometimes, too, in those of 
* * mood— 


“That piety is sweet to infant minds.” 


Yet joy is graciously provided to them 
maay sources ; in innecerce they 
do the will of God; they are not for- 
getful of Him, though conscious but 
of the happiness in which they swim 
along; and their prayers are accept- 
able at His throne, though the mo- 
ment befure, or the moment after they 
have been uttered, the kneeling child 
had been all gleeful, or flies off with 
her playmates, thoughtless as lambs 
frisking ia the morning sun. 
aoe had her own flower-gar- 


“ Flowers of all hues, and without thorn the 
rose.” 


Here she is at work. 


“ Full oft I pause with reminiscent eye 
Upon the little spot of border-ground i 
Vae called ‘my garden.’ Proud accession 
t 
To terntorial right and power supreme ! 
To right possessive, the exclusive mine 
So soon assertod, e’en by infant tongue. 
Methinks the thick-sown parallels I see 
Of thriving mustard, herb of rapid growth! 
ouly one whose magical increase 
pace with young impatience, that 


_ expects 
Ripe pulse -to-morrow from seed sown to- 
ay. 
To-morrow and to-morrow passes on, 
And still no vestige of th’ incipient plant; 
No longer to be borne, the third day’s sun 
Beholde the little pager delving deep 
T unearth the buried seed; and up it comes 
Just swelling into vegetable life ; 
Of which assured, into the mould again 
stuck, a little nearer to the top. 
Such was the process horticultural 
read practised in my new domain: 
As tittle chance of rest, as little chance 
To live and thrive had slip or cutting there; 
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Which failing in three days lo sprout, amain, 
Was twitched impatient up, with curious eye 
Examined ; and if fibrous threads appeared, 
With renuvated hope replanted soon. 


“Bat thriving plants were there, tho’ not of 


price. 
No puny children of a foreign soil, 
But hardy natives of our own dear earth, 
From i many a field and bank, and streamlet 


6 
Transplanted careful, with tho adhering 
mould 


The primrose, with her large indented leaves 
And many blossoms pale, expanded there ; 
With wild anemone, and hyacinth, 

And 'anguid co walm tady of the meed, 


And violets min ues of every sort, 
Blue, wanie, and purple. The more fragrant 
white 


Ev'n from the very root, in many a patch 

——— wde, BiTi scents ‘the gardei 
roun 

Maternal love received the childish gin, 

A welcome offering, and the only ower 

(A rustic sirkagety bloomed with cultured 


sweets: 
And still it shares their bed, encroaching oft 
(So ignorance presumes) on worthier claims. 
Shes it, in the tenderness of love, 
Her child’s first gift; and I, for her dear sake, 
Who prized the pale intruder, spare it now.’ 


Loved occupations! Blameless calm 
delights! she fervently exclaims—I 
taste ye witha keen enjoyment still 
as in my days of childhood ! She con- 
fesses to have laid aside even this 
crescent poem on her Birth-Day, and 
stolen forth on a moonless night to 
search by lantern light among the 
leaves for the spoilers that issue from 
the worm-holes to pray upon the dewy 
buds of the peeping larkspur, and a 
charming passage closes with some 
lines that will gladden the heart of the 
amiable author of the “Moral of 
Flowers,” not morg beautiful than 
many of her own. She has been 

ing of a thaw, and says,— 


“ Yielding and moist becomes the darkning 
mo 

And from that snow-heaped border melts 
awe l 

The drifted wreath; it shrinks and disap- 
peni a 

And lo! as by enchantment, in its place 


A rainbow streaks the ground—a flowery 


prism , 
Of crocus tribes innumerous to the sun, 


Expanding with their gold and purple stars.” 
Such a rainbow we heard Mary 
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Howitt, with her “soft low voice, an 
excellent thing in woman,” describe 
one evening in Edinburgh—till we 
saw it on that plain, by the side of the 
clear-flowing Trent, near the pleasant 
town of Nottingham. You all know 
what we meant above, when sa ing a 
few words about the religion in this 
poem, the conclusion of the first 
part. Miss Bowles touches on the 
Christian moral to be found in such a 
pigh ooi paren spoken of the uses 
of adversity, “like that pale snow- 
wreath,” imparting a fertilizing warmth 
that penetrates the surface of obdurate 
worldliness, says— 


“Then from the barren waste, no longer 


such, 
Ripeni a thousand amaranthine flowers 
086 nce swells to heaven. Desires 
chastised, 


Enlarged affections, tender charities, 
Lo mning mercy, and the snow-drop 


' buds 
Of heavenly meekness—These, and thou- 
sands more 
As beautiful, as kindly, and called forth, 
Adversity! beneath thy fostering shade.” 


On a grass plat by the house-door 
there stood an ofd willow, on a trans- 
verse bough of which Mr. Bowles had 
hung a swing for his Carry—not un- 
Hke, we daresay, that with its nicely 
balanced seat (a chair with arms) got 
up. by ourselves a few summers ago, 

icfly for Mre. Gentle—though we 
occasionally take a turn or two, to 
tranquillize our mind at a crisis in 
public affairs. Once, and once only, 
we had the hatdihood to try how it 
carried double ; but the consequences 
of that adventure had nearly been fa- 
tal; for the chair capsized, and its 
precious c found themselves on 
the sward, Mrs. Gentle in a swoon. 
The scene was by moonlight, and no- 
thing in the shape of assistance was 
at hand. Our beliefis that we fell 
asleep; and that we and the morning 
all awoke together, to the sound of a 
falling fountain, and atreeful of birds. 
But to return from that digression, 
there Caroline used 


“to sway 
With pendulous slow motion, dying off 
To scarce perceptible, until at last 
Settling to perfec: stillness !” 
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building all the while many a fair cas- 
tle in C ad; — conjuring u 
gorgeous places by the sides of a 
the famous rivers in the regions of old 
romance. 

My dear girl, why do you shudder 
so at the very idea ot a toad, and 
writhe your features into an expres- 
sion of disgust and horror? Nobody 
is asking you to put it into your bosom 
—don’t faint, for if you do we must 
kiss you back into animation—or un- 
der your pillow. But let it crawl 
across the gravel path, from shade to 
shade, umreviled, for after all it is not 
ugly—and the lustre of its eyes, as you 
may have heard, is proverbial. Dis- 
gust is a habit. But ‘tis most unlike 
you, sweet, to cherish any such feeling 
towards any one of God’s creatures. 
No merit in loving birds and butter- 
flies, for they are manifestly beautiful, 
and in sympathizing with all the dis- 
plays of their joy, youare pleasurably 
moved by signs or symbols of Je 
own happy prime. But veptiles, slimy 
creatures, palmer-worms, and cater- 
pillars—let them find favor in E pe 
sight, and we will Iny our hard on 
yonr head with a prouder blessing. 

member that ladies have been 
changed into toads; Caroline Bowles, 
when a mere child, bethought her of 
that metamorphosis, and entitled her 
poor toad “ Princess Hemjunab.” 


e Kori of the air, and beasts, and creeping 
ings, 
Ay, tenilo iiy eveatures—all that 
breathed i 
The breath of life, found favor in my sight; | 
And strange disgust I’ve seen (I thought H 


— 
Wrinkle their features who beheld me touch, 
Handle, caress the creatures they abhorred s 
Enchase my finger with the palmer-worm 
Or caterpillar’s green, cold, clammy ring, 
Or touch the rough back ef the spotted toad- 
One of that species, for Jong afler years, 
Fen till of late, me my pensioner— | 
A monstrous creature !—It was wont tost 
Among the roots of an old scraggy shrub, 
A huge Gum-Cystus: All the summer long 
‘Princes Hemjunah’ (titled so by me 
In honor of that royal spell-bound fair 
So long compor i in reptile state to crawl} 
‘Princess Hemjunah’ thére, from moa 


toeve 

Made her pavilion of the spicy shrub; 

And they who lock’d beneath it, scarce 
discern’d 
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That living clod from the surrounding 


mould 
But by the lustre of two living gems 
That mom. the reptile’s forehead upward 


Intelligent, with ever-wakeful gaze. 
There daily on some fresh green leaf I 


spread 
A luscious banquet for that uncouth guest— 
Milk, cream, and sngar,—to the ereature’s 
e 


tast 
Right welcome offering, unrejected still. 


“When Autumn winds ‘gan strew the 
crisped leaves 
nome that old Cystus, to some lonelier 


unt, 
Some dark retreat the hermit Reptile 
crawl’d; 
Belike some grotto, neath the hollow roots 
Of ancient laurel or thick juniper, 
Whose everlasting foliage darkly gleam'd 
Through the bare branches of deciduous 


trees, 
— self-immured, the livelong winter 
ro ? 
Brooded unseen the solitary thing : 
B’en when young Spring witb violet-print- 


Brush’d the white hoar-frost from her 
morning ; 

The eens stirr’d not from its secret 
cell: 

But on some balmy morn of rip’ning June, 

Some morn of poroa summer, waken’d up 

bide i music pour’d from every 

Dews dropping incense from th’ unfolding 
leaves 

Of half-blown roses, and the gentle South 

Exhaling, blending, and diffusing sweets— 

Then — I sure on some such morn to 


My Ast crouch’d in her accustom’d 
orm 
Beneath the Cystus. 
So for many years 
—Ay—as I said, till late, she came and 
went 
And came again when summer suns re- 


turn 

All knew and spared the creature for my 
e 

Not without comment on the strange ca- 


price 
Protecting such deform’d detested thing. 
But in a luckless hour—an autamn morn, 
— the time when my poor Toad witb- 
ew 
Annually punctual) to her winter house, 
he — and pruning-knife were set at 
work— 


—{Ah! uncle Philip! with unsparing zeal 
You aen them on) to lop the straggling 


Whose rank luxuriance from the parent 


stem 
Drain’d for their useless growth too large 
supply; 
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Branch Si branch condemn’d fell thickly 
round, 

Till, moderate reform intended first, 

Nice task to fix the boundary !) 
croaching still to radical; and soon 

Uncheck’d the devastating ay raged, 

And shoots, and boughs, and limbs be- 
strew’d the ground, 

And all denuded and exposed—sad sight ! 

The mangled trees held out their ghastly 
stumps. 


“ Spring reappear’d, and trees and shrube 
put torth 

Their budding leaves, and e’en those 
mangled trunks 

Cr boss later) felt the vegetable life 


ount in — sap and all around 
The recently dismem d parts, peep’d 


on 


out— 
Pink tender shoots di ing into green, 
And bursting forth at last, with rapid 
owth, 


In a ngan, vig’rous, 

thick ; 

And June return’d with all her breathing 
sweets, 

Her op’ning roses and soft southern gales; 


And music pourd from ev'ry bending 


y . 
E’en he old mangled Cystus bloom’s once 
more 
But my poor Princess never came again.” 


No sentimentalism about the poetry 
of Caroline Bowles. She had her 
wild-tame hare, and her rabbits, and 
dormice, and` squirrel, and cats and 
kittens, and dogs of many a race, from 
ancient Di to Black oats and her 
own gentle playfellow Chloe, and her 

Jlant Juba, and her pet sheep called 

illy, a palfrey of mettled blood, net 
to mention jackdaws, magpies, bull- 
finches, turtle-doves, and owls, and 
many other manner of birds. But 
their keep cost but little; some of 
them were useful, and all of them were 
happy ; and she herself, the happiest 
of them all, did not forget—the Poor. 
For she was one of the 


“Sound healthy children of the God of 
Heaven ;” 


and the young hands that are duly 
held up in prayer are always “open 
as day to melting charity ;” and there 
is not a lovelier sight beneath the skies 
than a meek-eyed maiden in hovel or 
by way-side silently giving alms. 

Here is a picture thut almost equals 
Cowper’s Peasant’s Nest. 


“ Bid them turn 
(Those sentimental chemics, who extract. 
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The essence of imaginary griefs 

From overwrought refinement), bid them 
turn 

To some poor cottage—not a bower of 
sweets 

Where woodbines cluster o’er the neat 
warm thatch, 

And mad Marias sing fantastic ditties, 

But to some wretched hut, whose crazy 
walls, 

Crumbling with age and dripping damps, 
scarce prop 

The rotten roof, all verdant with decay ; 

Unlatch the door, those starting planks 
that ill 

Keep out the wind and rain, and bid them 


00 

At the home-comforts of the scene within. 

_ ‘There on the hearth a few fresh-gathered 
sticks, 

Or smouldering sods, diffuse a feeble 

warmth, 

Fann’d by that kneeling woman’s lab’ring 

bre 

Into a transient flame, o’erhanging which 

Cowers close, with outspread palms, a 
haggard form, 

But yesterday raised up from the sick-bed 

Of wasting fever, yet to-night returned 

From the resumption of his daily toil. 

‘Too hastily resumed—imprudent man!’ 

Ay, but his famish’d infants cried for 


read ; 

So he went forth and strove, till nature 
failed 

And ‘the faint dews of weakness gathered 

c 

In the dark hollows of his sallow cheek, 

And round his white-parched lips. Then 
home he crawled 

‘To the cold comforts of that cheerless 
hearth, 

And of a meal whose dainties are set out 

Invitingly—a cup of coarse black tea, 

With milk unmingled, and a crust of 
bread. 

No infant voices welcome his return 

With joyous clamor, but the piteous wail, 

‘Father! tm hungry—Father! give me 
bread ? 

Salutes him from the little-huddled group 

Beside that smoky flame, where one poor 


babe, 
Shaking with ague-chitls, creeps shudder- 


ing in 

Between its mother’s knees—that most 
forlorn 

Most wretched mother, with sad lullaby 

Hushing the sickly intant at her br 

TAT scanty nourishment yet drains her 
ife. 


You must not think that the whole 
m is about the author’s childhood. 
ow could it? Herself of the l resent 
speaks of ber own thoughts and feel- 
ings, even when in contrast, still har- 
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monious with those of herself of the 
Past; ior so it ever is with a well-or- 
dered life, whose grow'h has been un- 
constrained, and lef} free to the spon- 
taneity of nature. Caroline Bowles, 
as every poetess must be, is a devout 
Conservative. But mark us well—of 
what? Of all that, for its own dear 
sake, she has once loved, and taken to 
her heart. 


“Qld friend! old stone! old way-mark! 
art thou gone ? 

I could have be'ter spared a better thing 

Than sight of thy familiar shapeless form, 

Defaced and weather-stained.” 


And again in sportive sadness— 


ji oo elms! your spreading branches 
ell, 
Because, forsooth ! across the king’s high- 


way, 
Conspiring with the free-born, chartered 


air 
Your verdant branches treasonably waved, 
And swung perchance the pendant dew- 


diop off 

On roof of ruyal mail, or on the eyes 

Of sleepy coachman, wakened so full well 
For safety of his snoring “ four insides,’ 
Unconscious innocents !” 


Worse and worse; the oak that for 
time immemorial had stood intercept- 
ing no sunbeam, and finging uo sha- 
dow, has fallen at the decree of the 
“Great Road Dragon.” Yet there 
had been 


“ Only left of thee 
The huge old trunk, still verdant in de- 


cay 
With ivy garlands, and a tender growth 
(Like second childhood) of thine own 
young shoots ; 
And there, like giant guardian of the 
Thou standst, majestic ruin! thy huge 


roots 

(Whose every fretted niche and mossy 
cave 

ah a primrose) grappling the steep 


ank, 
A wayside rampart. Lo! they've rent 
away . 
The living bulwark now, a ghastly breach, 
A —— hollow left to mark its site,” 


And more beautiful still— 


ii An ‘ea thorns are gone—the thorns 
ove 

For that in childhood I could reach and. 
pluck 
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Their first swect blossoms. They were 
low like me, 

Young, lowly bashes, I a little child, 

And we grew up together. They are 


gone; 

And the great elder by the mossy palese— 

How sweet the blackbird sang in that old 
tree ! 

Sweeter, methinks, than now, from state- 
lier shadee— 

They’ve felled that too—the goodly harm. 

thing: 

That with its fragrant clusters overhung 

Our garden hedge, and furnished its rich 
store 

Of juicy berries tor the Christmas wine 

Spicy and hot, and its round hollow stems 

(The pith extracted) for quaint arrow 
heads, 

Such as my father in our archery games 

Taught me to fashion. That they've ta’en 
away, 

And so some relic daily disappears, 

ee loved and prized ; and now 


— the last—the poor old milestone 

8, 

And in its place this smooth, white perk- 
ed up thing, 

With its great staring figures.” 


No change would our bitter-sweet 
Conservative suffer; and had her will 
been the rule of action, strange results, 
she confesses, 


“ Would shock the rational community.” 


No farmer should clip one straggling 
hedgye—on pain of transportation for 
life; no road-surveyor change one 
rugged stone, nor pare one craggy 
bank, nor lop one wayside tree, unless 
bent to be hanged. 


“Td have the road 
One bowery arch, what matter it so low 
No mail might pass beneath? For aught 
I care 
The Im might come on foot—or not at 


In som in short, it’s quite as well, per- 
aps, 

I can but rail, not rule. Splenetic wrath 

Will not tack on again dissevered boughs, 

Nor set up the old stones; eo let me 
breathe 

The falnese of a vexed spirit out 

Io impotent murmurs,” 


Caroline was an only child. There is 
little or nothing said about any com- 
panions of her own age—and yet as 
she seems never to have felt the want 
of them, why should we! though some- 
times we have been expecting to see 
some elt like herself come gliding into 
the poem. A loving heart is never 
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at a loss for objects of its love. The 
natural affections attach themselves to 
the thoughis or ideas of all life’s ho- 
liest relations ; and doubtless the glad 

irl had then brothers and sisters in 

er dreams. Perhaps had the house 
been full of them in flesh and blood, 
she had never been a poetess. Solita- 
ry but never sad, and alone, except 
with inute creatures, in her very pas- 
times, yet never out of sight of paren- 
tal eyes, or reach of parental hands, 
her thoughtful nature became more 
and more thoughtful in her happiness 
flowing ever from and around and 
back upon herself, and thus she learnt 
to think on her own heart, and to hark 
to the small still voice that never de- 
ceives, 

“« While life is calm and innocent.” 
Merry as she is, and frolicsome 


“Asa young fawn at play,” 


there is a repose over the poem which 
forthe most part breathes the spirit 
of still life. Speaking of her father, 
she says, 


“Soon came the days, 
When his companion, his—his only one, 
My father’s I became, Proud, happy 
child, 
Matnog now, in many a lengthened 
walk, 
Yet resting oft (his arm encircling me) 
On the old mile-stone, in our homeward 
way.” 


A thought crosses us here that her 
mother may have died. Yet her 
name is mentioned in a subsequent 
passage ; but this leaves us in uncer- 
tainty, for the order of time is not al- 
ways preserved, and the transitions 
obey the bidding of some new-risen 
thought. The gloom hanging over 
the beginning of the following passage 
looks like that of death :— 
My father loved the patient angler’s art ; 
And many asammer day, from early morn 
To latest evening, by some streamlet 
side 
We two have tarried ; strange companion. 
ship! 
A sad and silent man ; a joyous child — 
Yet were those days, as I recall thom 
now, 
Supreme!y happy. Silent though he was, 
My father’s eyes were often on his child 
Tenderly eloquent—and his few words 
Were kind and gentle. Never angry tone 
Repulsed me, if 1 broke upon his thoughts 
With childish question. But I learnt at 
last— 
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Learnt intuitively to hold my peace 

When ry dark hour wae on him, and deep 
sighs 

Spoke the perturbed spirit—only then 

I crept a little closer to his side, 

And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 

Laid my cheek softly ; till the simple wile 

Won on his sad abstraction, and he turned 

With a fairt smile, and sighed, and shook 
his head, 

Stooping toward me; so I reached at last 

Mine arm about hie neck, and clasped it 
close, 

Printing his pale brow with a silent kise.” 


«That was a lovely brook, by whose green 
marge, 

We two (the patient angler and his child) 

Loitered away so many summer days! 

A shallow sparkling stream, it hurried now 

Leaping and glancing among large round 
stones, 

With everlasting friction chafing still 

Their polished smoothness— on a gravelly 


Then softly slipt away with rippling sound, 

Or all inaudible, where the green moss 

Sloped down to meet the clear reflected 
wave, 

That lipped its emerald band with seeming 


show 
Of gentle dalliance. In a dark deep pool 
Collecting now, the peaceful waters slept 
Embayed by rugged headlands; hollow 
roots 


Of hugh old pollard willows. Anchored 
there, 

Rode safe from every gale, a silvan fleet 

Of milk-white water lilies ; every bark 

Worthy as those on his own sacred flood 

To waft the Indian Cupid. Then the 
stream 

Brawling again o’er pebbly shallows ran, 

On—on, to where a rustic, rough-hewn 
bridge, 

All bright with mosses and green ivy 
wreaths, 

Spanned the small channel with its single 


arch ; 

And underneath, the bank on either side 

Shelved down into the water darkly green 

With unsunned verdure ; or whereon the 
sun 

Looked only when his rays at eventide 

Obliquely glanced between the blackened 
piers 

With arrowy beams of orient emerald 
light 

Touching the river and its velvet margo— 

’Twas there, beneath the archway. just 
within 

Its rough mis-shapen piles, I found a cave, 

A little secret cell, ono large flat stone 

Its ample floor, embedded deep in moss, 

And a rich tuft of dark blue violet, 
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aue. — oer with curious groining 

ark, 

Like vault of Gothic chapel, was the roof 

Of that small cunning cave— The Nereid’s 
Grot? 

I named it learnedly, for I had read 

About Egeria, and was deeply versed 

In heathenish stories of the gnardian tribes 

In groves, and single trees, and silvan 
streams 

Abiding co-existent, So methought 

The little Naiad of our broek might haunt 

That cool retreat, and to her guardian 
care 

My wont was ever, at the bridge arrived, 

To trust our basket, with its simple store 

Of home-made, wholesome cates; by one 
at home 

Provided, for our banquet-hoar at noon. 


‘ A joyful hour! anticipated keen 

With zest of youthful appetite I trow, 

Full oft expelling unsubstantial thoughts 

Of Grots and Naiads, sublimated fare— 

The busy, bustling joy, with housewife 
airs 

(Directress, handmaid, lady of the feast!) 

To spread that ‘table in the wilderness” 

The spot selected with deliberate care, 

Fastidious from variety of choice, 

Where all was beautiful: Some pleasant 
nook 

Among the fringing aldere; or beneath 

A single spreading oak ; or higher up 

Within the thicket, a more secret bower, 

A little clearing, carpeted all o'er 


With creeping strawberry, and greenest 


moss 

Thick veined with ivy. There unfolded 
smooth 

The snowy napkin (carefully secured 

At every corner with a pebbly weight), 

Was spread prelusive; fairly garnished 
soon 

With the contents (most interesting then) 

Of the Pid gas ia besket: simple 
viands, 


And sweet brown bread, and biscuits for 


essert, 
And rich, ripe cherries; and two slender 
flasks, 
Of cyder one, and one of sweet new milk, 
Mine own allotted beverage, tempered 
down 
To wholesome thinness by admixture 


From the near streamlet, Two small sil- 
ver cups 

Set out our grand buffet—and all was 
done ; 


But there I stood immovable, entranced, 
Absorded in admiration—shifting oft 
My ground contemplative, to re-peruse 


` In every point of view the perfect whole 


Of that arrangement, min® own handy- 
work. 


— 
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Then glancing skyward, if my dazzled eyes 

Shran om the sunbeams vertically 
bright, 

Away, away, toward the river’s brink 

I ran to summon from his silent sport 

My father to the banquet ; tutored well, 

As I approached his station, to restrain 

All noisy outbreak of exuberant glee ; 

Lest from their quiet haunts the finny 


re 
Should dart far off to deeper solitudes. 
The gentle summons met 
prompt, 
Kindly considerate of the famished child : 
And all in order left—the mimic fly 
Examined and renewed, if need required, 
Or changed for other sort, as time of day, 
Or clear or clouded sky, or various signs 
Of atmosphere or water, so advised 
Ty — angler; the long line 
oat— 
The rod securely fixed; then into mine 
The willing hand was yielded, and I led 
With joyous exultation that dear guest 
To our green banquet room. Not Leices- 
ter’s self, 
When to the hall of princely Kenilworth 
He led Elizabeth, exulted more 
With inward gratulation at the show 
Of his own proud magnificence, than I, 
When full in view of mine arranged feast, 
I held awhile my pleased companion back, 
Exacting wonder—admiration, praise 
With Fontes finger, and triumphant 
‘There !’ ” 


All that is perfectly beautiful—< one 
song that will not die”’—and so is all 
the rest of the picture. The banquet 


over, and teful acknowledgment 
made, her father goes again the 


stream, bidding her take care “that 
nothing may be lost,” and she, under- 
standing well the meaning of the in- 
Junction, acts according. 


« So lib’ral dole 
I — round for the small feath’red 


i 

Who from their leafy ladges all about 

Had watch’d tho strange intruders and 
their ways ; 

And eyed the feast with curious wistful- 


ness, 
Half longing to partake. Some bold, brave 
i 


He of the crimson breast, approaching near 

And near and nearer, till his little b 

— prize of tempting erumb, and off he 
e 


w 
Triumphant, to return (permitted thief? ) 
More Seringly familiar.” 
Neatly pack’d 
Napkin and cups, with the diminish’d store 
Of our well-light’ned basket—largess left 
For our shy woodland hosts, some special 
treat 
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In fork’d branch or hollow trank for him 
The prettiest, merriest, with his frolic 


leaps 

And jet black sparkling eyes, and mimic 
wrath 

Clacking loud menace. Yet before me 


y . 
Thelong bright summer evening. Was it 


long, 
Tedioutly long in prospect? Nay, good 
sooth ! 


The hours in Eden never swifter flew 
With Eve yet innocent, than fled with 
me 


Their course by thy fair stream, sweet 
Royden vale!” 


Carry has been accustomed, on such 
occasions, to extract, with “ itted 
hand,” from a- certain pouch, ample 
and deep, within the fisher’s coat, an 
old clumsy russet-covered book,which 
furnished enjoyment, increasing with 
renewed and more intimate experienee 
be copy of old Isaac Walton! And 
ere, 


“ The river at my feet, its mossy bank, 
Clipt by that covered oak my pleasant 
sea 


cae BT 
Still as an image in its carved shrine, 
I nestled in my sylvan niche, like hare 
OT seat in her form, upon my knees 
The open book, over which I stooped in- 


ten 
Half hidden (the large hat flung careless 


off), 
In a gold gleaming shower of auburn 
curls.” 


Nor is there in print or manuscript 
a more faithful character than is here 
afterwards drawn in lines of light by 
woman’s hand, of gentle Isaac. 

We know not whether the long quo- 
tation given above or the following be 
the more delightful. 


“ Dear en! once again with lingering 


Reverted, half remorseful, let me dwell 

Upon thee as thou wert in that old time 
happy days depasted. Thou art 
changed, 

And I have changed thee—Was it wisely 
done ? 


one 
Wisely and well they say who look 


With anim ioned eye—cool, clear 
l unim ton e un- 
immed — 
By moisture sueh as memory oft 


are 

Not ‘big the hallowed past, the loved the 
ost, 

Associated as those I now retrace 
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With tender sadness. The old shrubbery 
walk 

Straight as an arrow, was less graceful far 

Than this fair winding among flowers and 


turf, 
Till with an artful curve it sweeps from 
T ci in, j d lost 
o rea r again, just seen and ios 
Amone Fhe hawthorn in the little dell. 
Less lovely the old walk, but there I ran 
Holding my mother’s hand, a happy child ; 
ere were her steps imprinted, and my 
father’s, ; 
And those of many a loved one, now laid 


low 
In his last resting place. No flowers me- 
think 


8 
That now I caltivate are half so sweet, 
So bright, so beautiful as those that 


bloomed 
In the old formal borders. These clove 


inks ts 
Yield not such fragrance as the true old 
sort 
That ane our pot-pourrie (my mother’s 
ride) 
With such iar richness, and this rose, 
With its fine foreign name, is scentless, 
e 
Compared with the old cabbage—those that 
us 


In the thick edge of spiky lavender— 

Sucb lavender as is not now-a-days ; 

And gillyflowers are not as ai were then 

Sure to ‘come double; the night 
` breeze now 

Sighs not so loaded with delicious scents 

Of lily and sevinger. Oh, my heart! 

Is all indeed so altered ?—or art thou 

The changeling, sore aweary now at times 

Of all beneath the sun ? 


“¢ Such weariness 
Kaoma not that blessed springtime of the 
eart 

‘When ‘treasures dwell in flowers.’ How 
glad was I, 

How joyously exultant, when I found 

Sach virtues in my flowery treasury 

As hitherto methought discoverer’s eye 

Had passed unheeded! Here at once I 
feund, 

— unsued for, the desired com- 
man 

‘(How longingly desired !) of various dyes, 

j to tint the semblance incom- 

ete 

In its hard pencil outline, of those forms 

Of foral loveliness, whose juices now 

Supplied me with a palate of all hues, 

Bright as the rainbow. Brushes lacked I 
none 

For Af rude process, the soft flower or 
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Serving for such; its moisture nice ex- 


By i smail cunmng hand, where’er re- 
ui 

The Fnitative shadow to perfect 

big glowing color. Heavens! bow plain 


see, 
Evn at this moment, the first grand 
result 
Of that occult invention. There it lies, 
Living as life iteelf (I thought no less), 
A sprig of purple stock, that dallest eye 
Must have etected, and fault-finding 
cntie 


Have owned at least a likeness. Mothers 
love : 
Thought it perfection, when with stealing 


step 
And flushing face and conscious, E drew 
near 
And laid it on her lap without a word ; 
Then hung upon her shoulder, shrinking 


back 
— a child’s bashfulness, all hope and 


oar, 

Shunning and courting notice ; 
"Bat I kept 

Profoundly secret, certain floral rites 
Observed with piously romantic zeal 
Through halfa summer. Heaven forgave 

full sure 
The unconscious profanation, and the si 
If sin there was, be on thy heed, o 


friend 
Pathetic Gesner ! for thy touching song 
(That moet poetic prose) recording sad 
The earliest annals of the human race, 
And — first triumph, hiled me, heart 
a 9 
With stirring fancies, in my very dreams 
Exciting enet desires i real aa, 
What to the inward vision was revealed, 
Haunting it like a pagsion. For I saw, 
jao in substance, that first humana 
me 
In the first earthly garden ;—saw the flow- 


ers 
Set — her leafy bower by banished 
ve, . 
And watered with her tears, as they re- 
called 


Faintly the forfeit Eden ; the small rille 

She taught to wander ’mongst their bloom- 
19g tribes, 

Compete not the semblance, but the 


shade. 
But beautiful, most beautiful methought 
Laat i of green turf, whereon were 
` 3a 
Offerings as yet unstained with blood - 
choice fruits, 
And fairest flowers fresh culled. 
‘And God must still,’— 
So with myself I argued— surely love 
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Such pure, sweet offerings. There can be 
no harm 
In laying them, as Eve was wont each 


ay 
On such an altar ;—what if I could make 
Something resembling that!’ To work I 
went 
With the strong purpose, which is strength 
and power; 
And in a certain unfrequented nook 
Of our long rambling garden, fenced about 
By thorns and bushes, thick with summer 


— 
And threaded by a little water course 
o substitute contemptible methought 
Eves meandering rills), uprose full 


soon 
A mound of mossy turf, that when com- 


I called an altar; and with simple faith— 
Ay—and with feelings of adoring love 
lowing the childish error—laid thereon 

Daily my fioral tribute--yet from prayer, 

Wherewith I longed to consecrate the act, 

Refraining with an undefined fear 

Cosme vo of offence: and there was 
oubt 

Of peri blametessness (unconscious 
oubt) 

In the suspicious, unrelaxing care 

With which I kept my secret. All’s not 


well, 

— hearts, that should be open as the 
a 

Shrink from inspection. So by slow de- 


grees 
I grew uneasy and afraid, and longed 
To cast off the strange burthen—and at 


Ceasing my visite to ‘the sacred ; 
I par Hell abeorbed in fresh —— 
‘Phe long neglected altar till one day, 
When i i 
blasis 
Had thinned the covert’s leafiness, I saw 
Old Ephraim in his clearing progress 
pause, 
And strike his spade against a mossy hea 
Washed low, br ** rains, and littered 
youn 
Among the thick strewn leaves, with spars 
iaa radian po d — d thia y 
n pottery, an ’d thi 
ee kag hates 
‘This is Missy’s work,’ 
Quoth a old man, and shook his head and 
‘Lord bless her! how the child has toiled 
and moil 


. Desecrated shrine! 
Such wae thy fate, demolished as he 


e: l 
And of my Idy) the concluding page.” 


Ephraim, the old gardener, is a well- 
drawn character, and 80 is Priscilla 
his wife. The picture of their house- 
hold is painted with infinite spirit, and 
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to the very life. Wilkie would be 
plcseed with it—nor do we know that 
Miss Bowles’s pen is not almost he 
in such protraiture, to his pencil, as 
it used to be long ago, when the t 
master chiefly busied himself with the 
shows of humble life. Of all the 
many articles of choice furniture, and 
rarities not correctly included in that 
term the most attractive to Carry’s 


“ Rapt soul, settling in her eyes,” 


was a Cuckoo Clock! To our mind 
there is in the descriptive of 
her sudden and permanent passion for 
this rare devise, the most vivid evi- 
dence of the poetical character, while 
to our heart the close is the perfection 
of the pathetic. 


“ But chief—surpassing all—a cuckoo clock t 
That erownitig wonder) miracle of art! 
How have I stood eatranced uncounted 


minutes, | 
With — breath, and eyes intently 
On that small magic door, that when com- 


lete 
Th’ ening hour—the irreversible— 
Flow open with a startling suddenness _ 
Taah, gh expected, sent the rushing 


In mantling blushes o'er my upturn'd face ; 

ie bird (that more than mortal 
fowl! 

With perfect mimicry of natural tone, 

Note after note exact time's roessege told, 
How my heart’s pulse: kept time with the 
cherm’d voice! f 
And when it ceased made simultaneous 


panse 
As —— door elapt to, and all was 
- still. 7 


Long did I meditate—-yea, often dream 

By day and night, at school-time and at 
piay—- Š 

Alas! at holiest seasons, even at church | 

The vision haunted me,---of that rare thing, 

And his surpassing happiness to whom 

Fate should assign its fellow. Thereupon 


Sprang up crude notions, vague incipient 
shemes 
Of fature independence: Not like those 


Fermenting in the youthful brain of her 

Maternally, on fashionable system, 

Train’d up betimes i? the way that she 
should go 

To the one great end---a good establishment. 

Yet similar in some sort were our views 

Toward contingent power. ‘When Pm a 


woman 
Til have,’ quoth I,---so far the will and when 
Tallied exactly, but our difference la 
Touching the end to be achieved. ith me, 
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Not settlements, and pin money and spouse 

Appendant, but in unencumbe d right 

Of womanhood---a house and cuckoo clock! 

Hark ! as I hang reflective o'er my task, 

The pen fresh nibb’d and full, held idly yet; 

What sound comes clicking through the half- 
closed door, 

Distinct, monotonous? ’Tis even 80; 

Tons past the pledge (self-plighted) was re- 

eem’d ; 


There hangs with its companionable voice 
The cuckoo clock in this mine house.---Ay, 


mine; 
But left unto me desolate.” 


One quotation more we have room 
for, equal, so we think, toany thing of 
the kind in our modern poetry. 


“ Then-—-most happy child ! 
Most favord! I was sent a frequent guest, 
ure of welcome, to the loveliest home 
Of all the country, o’er whose quiet walls 
Brooded the twin-doves---Holiness and 


Peace; 

There via thine aged partner didst thou 
wW 

Pastor and master ! servant of thy Lord, 

Faithful as he, the labors of whose love 

Recorded by J pen, embalm for aye | 

The Name of Gilpin heired by thee---right 
eir 

Of the saint’s manule. Holy Bernard’s life 


Its apostolic s unim j 
Renewed in Wiliam’s, vinious parish priest ! 


Let me live o’er again, in fond detail, 

One of those happy visits. Leave obtained, 

Methought the clock stood still. Four hours 
past noon, 

An ì not yet started on our three mile walk! 

Ani siz the vicarage tea hour primitive, 

And I should lose that precious hour, most 


prized 

When in the old man’s study, at his feet 
Or nestling close beside him, Í might sit 7 
Ka eye, ear, soul — on his oid voice, 

ace benign, and words so simply wise, 

for his childish hearer. ‘Let us go? 

And like a fawn I bounded on before, 
When lagging Jane came forth, and off we 


went. 
Sultry the hour, and hot the dusty way, 
Though here and there by leafy skreen 
‘ _o’erarched— 

And the long broiling hill! and that last mile 
When the small frame waxed weary! the 


lib tongue 
Blackening its motion with the languid 
imbs, 
But joy was in my heart, howe’er suppressed 
Ite outward show exuberant; and at length, 
Lo! — last turning—lo! well-known 


oor, 

Festooned about with garlands picturesque, 

Of trailing evergreens, Who's weary now ? 

Sounding the bell with that impatient pull 

That quickens Molly's answering 
steps 
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To moe unusual promptnese: Turns the 
OCK--- 

The door uncloses---Molly’s smiling face 

Welcomes unasked. One eager, forward 


spring, 
And farewell to the glaring world without: 


The glaring, bustling, noisy, -up 
world! 
And hail repose and verdure, turf and flowers, 


Perfume of lilies, through the leafy gloom 
White gleaming; and the full, rıch, mellow 


note 
Of song-thrush, hidden in the tall thick bay 
Beside the study window ! 
The old house 
Through flickering shadows of high-arching 


boughs, 
Caught of sunlight on its time-stained 
g pet — 


walls, 
And frieze of mantling vine: and lower down, 
Trained among jasmines to the southern 


W, 

Moss roses, bursting into richest bloom, 
Blushed by the open window. There she sate, 
The venerable Jady (her white hair 
White as the snowy coif ), upon her book 
Or needlework intent; and near at hand 
The maiden sister friend (a life-long guest 
At her coarse sempstresship — another 

Dorcas, 
Unwearying in the work of charity. 


“Oh! kindest greeting! as the door us- 
That one the half-bold half-bashfal 
And brought me bounding on at half a 
To meet the proffered kiss! Oh kindest 


care ! 
Considerate of my long, hot, dusty walk, 
vested 


Of hat and tippet that me, 
And clinging gloves; and from the glow- 
` ing chee 


curls, 

Applying puen coolness of clear ly mph 

Disti = m fragrant elder — sovereign 
wW 

For sunburnt skin and freckled! Kindest 
care, 

That followed up those offices of love 

B cautionary ge to sit and rest 

‘ Quite still till tea time.’ Kindest care, I 


trow, 
But little relished. Restless was my rest, 
And wistful eyes stil! wandering to the 


door, 
Revealed ‘the secret of my discontent,’ 


And told where I would be. The lady — 


smiled, 
And shook her head, and said,— 


‘Well! go your ways 
And ask admittance at that cortain door 
You know so well’? All weariness was 


gone— 
Blithe as a bird, thus freed, away I flew, 
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And bi three seconds at the well-known 
oor 
Tapped gently ; and a gentle voice within 
Asking ‘Who's there!’ ‘It's me,’ I an- 
swered low, 
Grammatically clear. < Let me come in.’ 
The gentle voice rejoined ; and in I stole 
Bashfally silent, as the good man’s smile, 
And hand extended, drew me to his chair; 
And tuere, all eye and ear, I stood full 
long, 
StH tongueless, as it seemed ; love-tem- 
pering ave 
Gomang my words up. But se kindly 
18, 


His aspect so benign, his winniug art 

So graciously conforming ; in short time 

Awe was abeorbed in love, and then un. 
chained 

By perfect confidence, the little tongue 

Questioned and answered with as careless 


ease 
As — be, from irreverend boldness 
ree, 


True love may cast out fear, but not re- 
spect, 
That fears the very shadow of offence. 


“How holy was the calm of that small 
roam ! 

How tenderly the evening light stole in, 

As ’twere in reverence of its sanctity ! 

Here and there touching with a golden 
gleam 

Book-shelf or picture-frame, or brighten- 
ing ap 

The noregay set with daily care (love's 
ows) 

Upon the study table. Dallying thero 

Among tho books and papers, and with 
beam 

Of softest radiance, starring like a glory 

The old man’s high bald head and noble 
brow— 

There still I found him, busy with his 


pen— 
(Ob pen of varied power! found faithful 


ever, 

Faithtal and fearless in the one great 
cause)— 
some grave tone, or lighter work of 
taste 

(His no ascetic, haish, soual-narrowing 


creed), 
Or that unrivalied pencil, with fow strokes, 
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And sober tinting slight, that wrought ef- 


fects 
Most magical—the poetry of art! 
Lovely simplicity ! (true wisdom’s grace) 
That condescending to a simple child, 
Spread out before me hoards of graphic 
treasures ; 
Smiling encouragement, as I expressed 
Delight or censure (for in full good faith 
I played the critic), and voucheafing mild 
T’ explain or vindicate; in seeming sport 
Instructing ever; and on graver themes 
Winning my heart to listen, as he taught 
Things that pertain to life. 
Oh precious seed ! 
Sown early; soon, too soon the sower’s 
hand, 
The immediate mortal instrument with- 
drawn, 
Tares of this evil world sprang thickly 
up, 
Choking your promise. But the soil be- 
neath 
(Nor a nor shifting sand) retained ye 
still, 
God's mercy willing it, until Ais hand, 
Chastening as fathers chasten, cleared at 
last 
Th’ encumbered surface, and the grain 
sprang up— 
But ae it flourished ?—hath it yet borne 
ruit 
Accoptable? Oh Father ! leave it not . 
For lack of moisture yet to fall away !” 


We have now reached the close of 
the “ Birth-Day,” and of this Number 
of Maga, which we are confident will 
be felt to be a delightful one, were 
it but for our profuse quoiutions from 
this delightfu m. It has already 
had a pretty wide circulation ; but in 
a few days hence it will have been 
perused by thousands and tens of 
thousands, in our pases ane by and 
by the volume itself will find its wa 
into many a quiet “ homestead” sel- 
dom visited by books. The plan of 
the poem might be extended so as to 
include another season—or age of life. 
Yet is it now a whole; and we believe 
that it is best it should remain in its 


‘present shape. Let us hope crelong 


to have another volume. 








1e. 
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OUR TWO VASES. 


Ir has long been an abeurd custom 
of the most celebrated periodicals to 
throw off with a flaming article, in- 
tended to set the Thames, the Clyde. 
and the Liffey on fire, but adapted to 
give the world an idea of the distinc- 
tion between light and heat. What 
an intense blaze of cold! The — 
perienced spectator, purposing to 
come a penser, blinks to the glare, 
and at the same time shivers in ague 

ifying to some scores of degrees 
below the freezing point. For a while 
he suspects that summer is setting in 
with its usual severity, and attributes 
the death-like chill to the inclemency 
of the season ; but he soon discovers 
how groundless are such suspicions, 
for it is spring; the thermometer is 
marked as high as zero, and the earth 
comfortably clothed with snow. Nev- 
ertheless, his teeth chatter in his head, 
and his head is that of a Mandarin. 
He thinks of the year of the Great 
Frost, and curses the price of coals. 
All the while, the article is within a 
few inches of his “innocent nose,” at 
which the drop has become an icicle, 
and as he “ blows his nail ” he mutters 
of emigration. Angrily he eyes the 
window, but there is no broken pane; 
so far from sitting on the door, he has 
for an hour been sitting into the fire, 
as we say in Scotland ; though the fire 
looks as if it could roast an ox, it feels 
as if it would freeze a walrus ; the tem- 
ture of an ice-house is genial in 
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re ane 1; & bottle in a wine-coo 5 ien: 
to his imagination, appears an inhabit- 
ant of the-torrid zone. The circulation 
of the blood, long languid, now ceases ; 
ensues that fatal drowsiness, precursor 
of death ; the periodical drops from his 
hand—and in a few mioutes he re- 
vives, with the sensation of his feet be- 
ing embedded in alump of ice—for 
his soles are on the Leading Article, 
and if he hasten net to remove them, 
his feet will be frost-bitten, and the un- 
fortunate man a lamiter for life. 
There is no exaggeration in this pic- 
ture. All we mean to say is, that 
Leading Articles are so elaborate, as 
to be unreadable; and that you never 
see one without the paper-folder lying 
nearer the —— an ihe middle, 
its ress having been sto 
sleep—like a sc the left in 4 matted 
swathe by swinkt mower now lying 
on his face beneath a neighboring 
tree. We know more than one man 
who has penetr ‘ed into the interior of 
Africa, and not more than one man 
who has eaten a rotten egg, but we 
know no man who has ever read 
through a Leading Article. Were any 
man to say so, we should not scruple 
to think him a liar of the first magni. 
tude; but Mendez Pinto himself, were 
he alive, would not venture to go that 
length with the gullibility of the pub- 
lic; and were we with our own eyes 
to see a man achieve what at present 
we believe to be an impossibility, we 
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should thenceforth regard ‘him in the 
same light as a Unicorn, an animal 
long sup to be fabulous, but who, 
nevertheless, does exist, even to the 
satisfaction of Swainson. 

The fact is, that the chief fault—for 
they have many—of all articles—fol- 
lowers as well as leaders—and it is a 
bad one—is, that they all smell so 
strong of thelamp. Few smells more 
generally disgusting than that of lamp 
oil, except perhaps it be that of gas. 
A tallow candle stinks but when it 
dies, and carries our sympathies alon 
with it; but those other burners stin 
always, and the article that sinells of 
them is a polecat—nay, sometimes a 
skunk. But your article written off- 
hand, with a flowing finger, by wax- 
light, or fire-light, or day-light— 
speak not of civet—breathes as if the 
leaves were wafted on l 


“ Sabæan odors from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the. Blest !” 


What an aroma from ovr Two Vases ! 
It is as if “ an angel shook his wings.” 
And now we must let you into a lit- 
tle secret. A few years ago some ex- 
rienced cracksmen broke into the 
ises, No. Forty-five, George 
Street, and logically drew from them 
a conclusion in the shape of Tae Ba- 
taam Box. You know it was man 
times the size of the Chest in whi 
were found the Scottish Regalia, and 
the villains had to break a Hole in the 
Wall large enough to admit a Horse 
and Cart. ’Twasa — midnight, 
and they got clear off. e cffects of 
this audacious burglary have been 
ever since manifest on our Periodical 
Literature. So low a value did we put 
on the Contents, that they were insur- 
ed against all accidents 
fire, and water, at the Equitable, at a 
remium of Five Shillings per ton. 
ut that we disdained to compound 
felony, we might have had the whole 
returned for a sum short of a ransom 
—except a score or two that had been 
speedily put to press. But the letter 
was evidently written by a rejected 


‘contributor on a great scale, and we 


allowed him to set up as an Editor. 
He selected his articles with judg- 
ment, and disguised them with skill ;— 


“ But they were old and miserably poor,” 


and the Periodical over which he pre- 
sides bas from the hour of its birth 
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y earth, air, ag 
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been giving up the ghost. All along, 
too, he has been a distributor to many 
Magazines; and nothing but a sense 
of s can have prevented hosts of 
literary men from bringing actions 
against him, or at least from applying 
for injunctions. Should they — 
legal prodeedings, we can confidently 
swear to several Leading Articles that 
had lain so long there that they look- 
ed as if they had been born in the Ba- 
laam Box. As forthe Balaam Box it- 
self a rumor has lately begun “to 
prate of its whereabouts ; ” and we are 
about to take steps to have it ascer- 
tained, whether or no it beat this hour 
used by a certain Minister of the 
Church of Scotland—who many years 
ago was Moderator—as his Girnal— 
and it is capacious of Twenty Chaw- 
der. Its name and nature — 
the Balaam Box is the Balaam 

no more—and the reason why it is not 
now filled to the lid with as fine oat- 
meal as ever was shown in sample is 
that the Moderator—for once a Mode- 
rator always a Moderator—is such a 
man as Gray had in his mind when he 
wrote that noble line— 


“Large {was his bounty and his soul sin- 
cere ”— 


and has emptied it, from floor to ceil- 
ing, into the Highlands. 

d how now do we dispose of un- 
accepted Articles—for we reject none! 
The — ner devoured by a 
quic nd their spirits go roaring 
up the chimney in disdainful thunder 
at their own doom, illumining the 
mirk with repeated showers of eva- 
nescent stars. An accepted Prose Ar- 
ticle is a Phoenix. We do not mean 
that it rises out of its own ashes— 
merely that it is “a secular bird of 

es.” But of accepted’ Poetry we 
have golden store ; for almost all the 
Poets on our establishment are old or 
dead—and we rejoice to welcome from 
afar the offerings of the young Sons of 
Song. Therefore we have placed our 
Two Vases sent us by the late Sir 
William Gell, from Herculaneum, one 
on each side of the fire-place in our 
Sanctum (before which sits sometimes 

et to midnight a semicircle of grey- 
haired survivors, like those Roman 
Fathers whom the Gauls of old be- 
lieved to be so many old demi- 
gods), and all poetry that pleases us 
on a glance, we therein deposit—the 
Classical in Ctro the Miscellaneous 
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in EUTERPE—an embroidered veil, 
woven by a Genile hand, preserving 
them from the dust. | 

A Genile hand! ay! heaven bless 
her, there she comes gliding in at 
once like a light and a shadow! With 
smiles like words—yet what words 
but her own were ever like those 

ilest We are somewhat blind now, 
and more than somewhat deaf—but 
that smile we as clearly see, that voice 
upam et exer rR ever in youth 
we saw and heard the musi and 
resplendent Morn. 3 

Leaning one arm on Crro—for ’tis 
a girls height—she stands like a 
Priestess at a religious rite; and 
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dipping the other into the Poetry, as 
into perfumes, brings out a bunch of 
incense, and lays it on our knees. 
The same lovely Image, in the same 
attitude, next moment at EuTERPE! 
And now our Heart’s Desire and De- 
light is seated by our side. “M 

must have some Poetry this month, 
my dearest Sir, and” (we kissed her 
hands as she spoke) “let me name 
the Series—Ovur Two Vases— shall 
you begin with Clio or with Euterpe ?” 
—With Clio, my Beloved! and let thy 


Christopher read this—whatever it be, 


it must be beautiful, since thy hand 
hath touched it—aha! ’tis of Love—of 
Love—of Love! 


SAPPHO. 
Blest as the gods I hold the youth who fondly sits by thee 


To list thy low soft tones and drink 
But as I gaze, within my breast such madd’ning 


That seems my very ton 
And all at once a subtle 


thy smile of witchery :-— 
passions rise, 


to break, and speech its aid denies: 
runs darting through each vein, 
And dimness is before my sight—and whirlin 


irling in my brain! 


Quick tremors shoot through ev'ry limb, and icy sweat-drops flow, 
And paler than the olive-leaf all suddenly I grow,— 


The chilli 
Labors my breast—I gasp—I 


Well—Love! since you will have 
it so, let us go on again with the 
Series. version of the famous 
Ode, glows with much uf tho 
that.so burns in the original that one 
might wonder that the very words 
were not consumed. “Tis by an 
Oxonian—who has given only his in- 
itials H. K., and they are not — 
to our eyes—but many a spirit 
deals Sukh does Gece’ crore 
and here is a leaf by another Infant 


fro furt~ re 


breath of grief arrests the current of my breath, 
faint—one 


moment more were death ! 


of Isis—J. A,, whose name “well 
may we guess, but dare not tell”— 
On the Statue of Ariadne, at Frank- 
ting her riding on a 
Lion. Our memory of names is im- 
paired—nor can we recal that of the 
Artist — though it is famous; the 
Statue itself we saw last summer, and 
thought it nobly beautiful—and our 
young Poet has it—vivid as life we 
were going to say—in his enamored 
imagination. l 


Ride on, thou peerless beauty ! frank and free 


As yon white wave that curls th 

ide on triumphant, with that clear calm eye 
Which looks a conquest ere.tho prize is nigh, 
lion-steed ride fo 
wn, and worship at thy feet ; 


Borne on th 
A fall 


Naxian sea, 


to meet 


en with India’s spoils, elate in arms 


For ne’er in Theban 


He kneels, the captive of thy naked charms. 
meads, or Nyssian shades, - 


Ne’er in the depth of old Citheron’s glades 

Has the blythe hero of Olympus seen 

So proud a gesture, so divine a mien— . 

What matchless grace! what soft seductions thrown 
O’er that fine form, that needs no clasping zone! 
What glowing warmth of youthful life express’d 

In those fair outstretched arms, that heaving breast! 
No girlish gracefulness, correctly slim, 

Mars the luxuriance of each rounded limb ; 
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But lovely womanhood’s voluptuous prime 
Breathes o’er that ample bust, that brow sublime, ‘ A 
And gives the island nymph a grace between ; 
A Grecian goddess and an Asian queen. 


Nay, do not keep your face so long 
averted—for the marble is pure as 
your own soul. Those lads write with 
an elegance and grace that are very 
delightful—and if Cro continue to 
give to your touch such presentments, 
EuTERPR’s offerings must be beautiful 
indeed if they do not pale their colors. 
What have we here? Why, in spite 
of all we have so often said—Meleager 
on Spring! And other versions too 
from the Greek Anthology—after our 
own Series which would make a thick 
crown octavo—and Hay’s which would 
make another! But there is no help 
for it—thy hand has saved this leaf 
from being wafted away into oblivion 
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—a fate from which, but for that 
touch, its own excellence could riot 
have saved it—for swore we not by 
T that we a — not into 
aga, even pen of an 

aoai of any Greek — 
had before graced in English our 
imperishable page? But we are no 
Heathen god—and W. S. is not an 
angel—but a Queen’s man, an ac- 
complished scholar—and a conscien- 
tious curate at Castle Thorpe, Stone 
Stratford, Bucks—and happy shoul 
we be to gr a Sa y and 
a Sunday him there—as if 
we were one of his own parish- 
ioners. 


MELEAGER ON SPRING. 
When windy winter flies the milder air, 


The purple hours of flow’ry — 
grass garlanded, the dusky earth 
every plant with leaves, a budding birth, 


With 
Wrea 


smile fair. 


And the mild dews of plant-producing morn 
While laughing meadows drink, the rose is born. 
On hills his shrill pipe blows the joyous swain, 


The goat-herd stalks 


of many a white kid vain. 


Now o’er the billows wide the sailors hail 


Soft 


Zephyrs brooze te fill the becoming eail. 


Grape-bringing Bacchus frantic throngs address, 


Pere | 
And ox- 


the flow’ring ivy’s clustered tress. 
orn bees their toils with artful care, 


Amid their hives in pierced cells prepare. 


The fresh white wax its full stream 


pours along, 


All winged tribes pipe free their shrilly song, 
Halcyons on stream, and swallows o’er the vale, 
Swans on the banks, in groves the nightingale ; 


If bloom the green-haired plants, if earth 1s 
And pipes the swain, and flocks thick- 


play, 


And mariners sail, und Bacchus danceth free, 
And sing the birds, and works the toiling bee, 
Why should not I to Spring pour forth sweet minstrelsy ! 


Equal to Hay’s—or Chapman’s—and 
they are the two best translators from 
the Greek—in Maga—and that is a 
wide word—and a pleasant word too 
to all oe save those of Savage Lan- 
dor. t him purge his visual nerve 
with rue; and he wil] be at one with 
the whole world. A sadder sight 
may not be than monomania in the 
jaundice. . 

S ngal Spring, when does the 
“Etherial Mildness” purpose to ap- 


pear—“ veiled in a shower of shadow- p 


ing roses?’ Not that we dislike 


Winter—but he ought not to 
the whole year. Fair play isa j 
—and each season should have its 
turn. He had 1836 to himself—and 
he cannot surely be so unreasonable 
as to insist on monopolizing 1637! | 
But we would address him in more 
solemn terms—appeal to his humanity 
—and beseech him to be merciful as 
strong—in the prayer of one of the 
most pathetic of Poets. 
“ Archangel! power of Desolation? 

ast ing as thou art; 
Say, hath mortal invocation 
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— thy stony heart ? ‘t And oft when real sorrows asked a sigh, 
sullen Winter, hear my prayer, Tve fondly viewed the pearl in Emma’s eye, 
10d aonaye the maed year i And kissed it ere it fell, more pleased to see 
"oF wanderer’s busom bare, A tear for others than a smile for me!” 
o a Sng Want s unmas iad bad 
s unman e 
horror-breathing agues cense But what in the name of goodness 
Ånd gonty on ho orphan oad —— have we heret Latin and Greek! 
———— odl — Why, a batch of the Epi — 
l chiefly spare, O King ou ocritus! Take up your knitti 7 
eve sailor on s ged Ania bad EZ Gentle, while I ook over a few of 
sieben ng the dop.” P> them—for we intend that our Article 
shall suit all tastes—and good people 
What pity was in that sob ! what com- to whom Greek Epigrams are caviar 
n in that tear! O gentlest La- will please skip two pages, though 
y! we think on a few lines in a for- graced to gi eyes with the fine 


, Written many years scholarship of Fitzj Price, an 
By our fricad Clifford—i Jong sine honor to ereford. “Lat Mr. Hughes 
dead—-who was prouder of his buck- look to the strange characters—for the 


skin breeches than of any thing else character of the ne Press is at 

in this life—yet of a fine genius anda stake—and we have often threatened 

tender heart ! a list of errata. f 
AAAO. & 


Ajs, ror räv voppdy, d:d6pors dvdeTou dsioat, 
‘AG ri pecs xityols waxrid’ dsipdusves 
Tefcipat re xptaeix” § dt Bovrhos Enprya Ocdgct 
$, capedtres xvcbpart pedxdpevos. 
"Eyyis dè orávres Aactatycvés Syrpov čzioðev, 
tév aiy:Bdray éppaviccepss Savov. 


* — 
— ee 


i placet, effundat tibia dulce melos ; 
Antroque astantes, ubi quercis umbra, vetemus 
Agrestem solito Pana sopore frui. 


Come, by the nymphs, I pr’ythee play 
Upon thy pipe a roundelay, 
Abd I will take this reed of 
— ahi pt eri 

i swain, 
Shall breathe for us some tuneful strain. 
Thus ’neath yon oak’s delicious shade, 
Beside yon cavern laid, 
We'll banish with our merry numbers 
Pan, the drowsy goatherd’s, slumbers. 


AAAO. EE 
A deiars rò Obper, rirè zAàtov, ti xarcrageis — 
Adægvoi dty\frovs Sras ddepdpeves ; 
oes å xipapos, rè xadév réxos, olysr’ és dav: 


ee r 
As doen e aen. TIn as, biaia 
eb rigpa Meixerai oi xopivas ; 
Eheu! Thyrsi miser ! quidnam tibi oro, 
ina illachrymans lumina luas ? 


Si gemina 
37* 
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Heu ! abiit dulcis soboles; descendit ad Orcum 
Unguibus infensi cæsa capella lupi. 

Jamque canes ululant, nequicquam—namque capellæ 
Nec cineres passæ fata, neque ossa manent. 


Ah! Th weep no more ; though both thine eyes 
Should melt in tears, thy weeping were in vain ; 
The kid is dead, the tender youngling lies 
By the fell wolf’s destructive talons slain. 
Thy dogs, too, howl, but vain are all their cries, 
or bones nor ashes of the dead remain. 


EIS AAAAMA AXKAHITIIOY. ¢. 
H Nbe xal ès MidAnrov b rov Ilathovos vids, 
*Inriipe voce dydpl ovveocópevos 
enla’ 85 pew bx’ sipap det Ovésooty ixvstrat, 
Kai 768 dx’ sdidovs yàóypar ayadpa xédpov, 
Herluve ydptv yrapvpds yspdc axpov txoords 
MicOdv- b 2’ sis Epyow xdoay dixe riyy. 


Peeone et advenit Miletum natus, in urbe 
Niciæ erant medici tecta datura domum. 
Quotidie hic sacris illum placare solebat 
Et statuam e suavi sculpserat hancce cedro. 
Nam tulit Eetion ab eo bona præmia, cujus 
Hoc opus eximià fecerat arte manus. 


The son of Peon to Miletus came 
To bless the leech’s practice, and abide 
With Nicias, who, in daily sacrifice, 
Had sought the god, and raised this statue here, - 
T — — — carved— 

ight well he paid the sculptor’s handicraft, 
Who on the work had lav all his art. 


EINITA®ION OP@QNOE. 4. 
Heive, Lepaxdccés rot dvp réd' igisra: Opbwy, 
Ketpeptns Achonr pndapd woerds Tors. 
Kat ydp ty rototrov Eyw xdrpor dyri 8? weddds 
Tlarpidos d0ve(ny xsipat ipecodperos. 


Nequa, Syracusis ortus tibi præcipit Orthon, 
rius hibern4 nocte viator eas. 
Hoc mihi fata tulit—neque jam mea patria clara 
Defunctum, at tellus me peregrina tenet. 


. The Syracusan Orthon warns you this: 


On winter nights, go sober on your way. 


_ Had I done so, I had not died, I wis, 


Nor had a foreign land entombed my clay. 


AAAO: @, 
A’ vOpwre, Cwiis xepipeldco, pnd? zap’ dpny 
Navrfros lobi, ds ob — dript Bios. 
Athais Kicdvixe, oò 3’ cis Acraphy Oáooy eiv 
'Hrstysv xolns Epropos ix Loplns. 
Epropos, o Kàsdvize, doi» & éxè Theráðos asriy 
Hovroropos vaGras IDcsád: evyrarifng. 
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Parce, precor, vitæ, neque pontum e tempore sulca, 
Navita ; namque viris quam brevis hora datur. 

Te, Cleonice, Thasi properantem ad litora tristem 
Divitis, et Syrias — vehebat opes: 


Pleiadis ad casum, 


leonice, ut salsa tenebas, 


Condidit Oceanus Pleiada teque simul. 


O, mortal, heed thy life, nor quit the port 
In unpropitious hour—thy span is short. 
Lost Cleonicus thee, toward Thasus’ shore, 


From Cel 
Abeut the 
On thee and her bestow 


It amused us to see the dunderheads 
—all Scottish—scribbling their scorn 
il yen Ep pr aser of 

our epigrams of Theocritus, 
in a late Samber by the same admira- 
and other pens equally admi- 
rab — of the originals of which 
they could not read one letter. We 
love all that vegetates and lives in 
eee and people ; but how 
ppens it that in a country possess- 
ing such scholars as Sandford, and 
Ramsay, and Williams, and Pillans, 
and Carson, and Piper, such barba- 
rism should be so prevalent? Let our 
educated youth wipe off the reproach 
thus cast on the character of our col- 
leges, by contributing to Crto. What 
more graceful exercise of their taste and 
ingenuity? There are many accom- 
plished scholars among them ; and we 
are , and do well to be angry, 
tothink that while that Vasz is filled 
to overflowing with elegancies from 
all the semimaries in England, not one, 
so far ag we know, has been wafted 
thither from this side of the Tweed. 


ia trading, ocean bore, 
eiads’ setting, so the wave 
a common grave. . 


Now, mee i Mine, yet, alas! not 
Lady Mine, lay down thy knitting— 
and—but let us look at thy handi- 
work—eh ! a -worsted’ night-cap 1— 
ie Gpe wants the tappitoury—and a 
night-cap without a tappitoury is little 
more than a night-cap but in name. 
Besides, you ought to know—for you 
have heard us tell it—that we never 
wear a night-cap—any more than did 
achylus. We declare—Hose! That 
is kind. Let them come up well above 
the knee—half-way up, or more—that 
no debateable land may be left between 
them and our flannel shirt comfort- 
ably long in the tail. Pardon the 
hint—dearest—-but our rheumatism 
has seized—all right, we see—lay it 
aside, love—and resuming your seat 
here—gladden the old man’s heart by 
reading aloud—if, indeed, such a word 


‘can apply to voice of thine—theso 


other pleasant triffes—from Theocri. 
tus, or Bion, or Moschus—omitting 
not the translators’ names. Come—do 


now. 


EROS AND FOWLER. BION. 
REV. MORDAUNT BARNARD, AMWELL, HODDESDON, HERTS. 
A sportive boy within a shady grove 


Chasing wild birds, 


beheld the truant Love 


Perch’d on a box-tree bough,—and foy’d, I ween, 
To see bird larger than he e’er had seen. 
He brought his lime twigs, and he rang’d them right, 


And d, and 
Pettish at last 


’d, to trace its devious flight. 
th long and fruitless pain, 


He threw his twigs away, and sought the swain 

From whom he learn’d the art,—and told his tale, 
How flew the bird, and how his art did fail. 

— When he saw Love amid the boughs, the sage 
Smil’d, shook his head, and thus appeas’d his rage :—~ 


“ Forbear thy sport, rash youth, 


The thi 


quit the prey ! 


is venomous ;—fiee far away !|— 


Kre isappointed, bless thy happy fate !— 
But i tho ever Com st 10 mana enil, 
Yon flitting bird shall lay aside his dread, 
Swoop boldly down, and perch upon thine head.” 
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THE HONEY STEALER. 
FITZJAMES PRICE. 
As Love, the rogue, once chose to 
roam 
Stealing from every hive the comb, 
An angry Bee, perceiving Love, 


Her thro’ all his fin drove. 
O! then he blew his hands for pain, 


Stamped on the ground, and jumped 


again, 
To Venus showed his rueful case, 
Complaining loudly that a race 
Of brutes so little as the bees 
Should make such horrid wounds as 


these. ý i 
His cies Imighed; “and thou,” said 
© 
« Art thou not worse than any bee, 


Who, puny monster as thou art, 
Indictest such a deadly smart?” 
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G. TREVOR. 


_ As Love, that wicked thief, one day 


An angry bos spoiled all his pla 
an a 
‘And prerced ‘his fingers five. á 


Love roared with pein—his fingers 


blew, 


And stamped upon the pod 
And then to Venus ra ickly flew, 
To show the horrid wound. 


“And only think, mamma,” said he, 
“ How very hard it is 

That such a little bee 

- Should give a hurt like this ?” 


But Venus laughed. “Go! 
thyse 
Dost thou do no such thing ? 


Why, thou art but a little el 
Yet, ah! how thou canst sting !” 


bee 


BION’S THIRD IDYLL. FITZJAMES PRICE. 


I — when lately sleep came o'er 


me, 
That mighty Venus stood before me, 
And in Fer hand young ove she led, 
Who hung to earth his bashful head ; 
And thus she spoke: 
Teach lit lo to sing a lay.” 
e Love to sin i 

She said, and vanished From my sight. 
Then I, O most unlucky wight! 

td the boy such simple strains, 
Aa shepherds troll along the plains ; 
How invented first the flute, 
And Maia’s son the lover’s lute, 


MOSCHUS. 


Wun Love to fly once took occa- 


- gion, = 
Venus thus made proclamation : 
“Should any see Love in the street, 


Or spy him where the cross-ways 
mee 


Know he’s my slave, my runaway: 
Who brings Fim back MI richly pay ! 
A thousand little marks show 


him, 

So among twenty you may know 
him. 

His body’s like a flame of fire, 

His little eyes flash fierce desire ; 


His words than honey sweeter be, 
Yet never with his thoughts agree. 


E him and you'll quickly find 
How false and cruel is his mind; 


Pallas the pipe, and Music's sire, 
Apollo’s ty self, the lyre. 
But for songs, he seemed to scout 


em, 
Nor care a single fig about ’em. 
Then he himself began a ditty, 
About himself so soft and pretty— 
And all the loves he showed me then, 
His mother’s works, of gods and men. 
But I, what lays I knew before 

So well he sung, I knew no moré— 
But his sweet songs—O who can tell 
elt r and how 


FITZJAMES PRICE. 


For while your comfort he’s destroy- 


You'd think the urchin was but toy- 


in e 
His hai in golden clusters streame, 
His face with-wanton lustre beams ; 
His hands, though small, work wond’- 
rous evil . 
For they’ll hurl you to the Devil. 
Tho’ plain his bod to the sight, 
His heart is hid in blackest night. 
Wing’d like a bird around he strays, 
And on folk’s inmost vitals preys ; 
He bas a p little bow, 
And on the an arrow 


Which; ough ut small, has pow’r, 
The very gates of heav’n topass 
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A golden quiver too has he 
And in it many arrows be, 
Which ‘oft have made his mother 


smart, 
So black and hardened is his heart. 
Stranger than all things is this one ; 
His little torch outshines the sun. 
— you catch him, hither bear 


im, 
Bind him fast— ay, never spare 


him; ; 
Perhaps he'll weep—O, don’t believe 
His tears, they flow but to deceive. 
Perhaps he’ll laugh ; but whatsoe’er 
He does detain him, bring him here ; 
Would he kiss you—O, beware! 
His kisses all envenomed are. 
Perhaps he’ll say —‘Fll give you 
these, 


My bow and arrows, if you please ;’ 
O, touch them not—for Love’s a liar, 
And all his gifts are gifts of fire.” 


“Fuimus Troes!” which, being 
translated, is “we once were 
young!” Nor are we so old nowas not 
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to sympathize with such gay and glad- 
some fancies as these, the effusions of 
hearts that had never felt a painful 
wound, nor known the want ofa night’s 
desired rest. Yet poets soon learn the 
art of self-troubling ; and the eyes of 
each of the Three—though they all 
died young — he may say so— may 
have shed as many and as bitter tears 
as-those of Christopher North. We 
are in that mood to-night, when “ plea- 
sant thoughts bring sad thoughts to 
the mind ;” and yet that voice of thine 
—heaven bless thee, Mary—reciting so 
playfully thoee playful gracefulnesses 
—-reverses the sentiment of “the 
Bard,” and makes sad thoughts bring 

leasant ones—thou witch! but now 

i to us a rhapeodist—for we are 
conscious of an “os sonatu- 
rum” —and— ay the crutch—let us 
stretch ourselves up to our full length, 
and in a ing attitude recite 
what may be called an Ode. 


. QMRYTO AND THESIS. 
Two classes of Religion and Heroism contrasted in the Athenian and the 
racan. 
Cayo anng listlessly on a couch). A spiritual life ‘tis given us to 
inhale, 


We are its vigorous denizens 


pen T 
To-morrow, weak, disconsolate, pale, 


. We sink to shadowy nothingness away : 
Then spread the couch, the flowing goblet crown, 


In mirth we’ll mock the soul-co 


ing powers, 


Let Phoebus in Hesperian deeps go down, 


“The 


resent moment and its joy 


s be ours.” 


Brave Thespis, for thy song! and let it be 
Of Peon, Pallas, or Pelasgic Jove, 

Or any other theme that pleaseth thee ; 
Thy songs we all admire, thy music love. 


Thes. I Thespis am a man of Thrace, 
Her rugged sons, a martial race, - 

Two deities adore, 
Come fH your bumpers and be ready, 
Give the chorus deep and steady ; 

Ye have heard the song before. 


(He sings.) 
Lo, Biei the thunder-clouds are 


From their livid folds descending, 
. Who is it guides the sable car, 
Toward troubled earth his coursers 
bending ? 
"Tis the furious god of war. 
(Chorus.) Tis the furious god of 
war. 


Yonder their dragon wings unfurling, 
The brands of hateand discord hurling, 


While the hideous lightnings glare, 

I see their ils ine curling ! 
Oh, the Furies they are there. 

(Cho.) Oh, the Furies they are there. 


On the orient penner riding, 

‘Over the-festal scene pa Ing, 
Crowned with ivy and with vine, 
Red are his eyes, all cares deriding, 
_ "Tis the jolly god of wine ! 
(Cho.) ’Tis the jolly god of wine. 


gs — —— 
(Loud the singing, light ancing 
Over the silva glades and lawns, 
Cloven-footed, rudely prancing, 
Yonder reel the frolic Fauns. 
(Cho.) Yonder reel the Frolic Fauns. 
[THEsris ends. 
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. Brave Thespis! thou thy part hast nobly done ; 

Dear is the memory in the Hero’s soul i 
Of toils and triumphs, and proud trophies won, 
Roused by the raptures of the generous bowl ! 
E’en now, O Marathon, thy glory shines, 

Yonder our helmets and our lances gleam, 

There ride the Satraps, there the Median lines, 
And there the gallies pour a turban’d stream. | 
E’en now I hear the pæan and the shout, 

The trumpet and the timbrel, and behold 

The fiery sword of Freedom, and the rout 

Of reeking to red Ocean rolled. 

I see “ Earth-shaking Neptune” knit his brows, 
And with huge trident wake the slumbering wave ; 
He spurns the splendor of the ensanguined prows, 
The trembling tyrant and the — slave ! 

And oh the glad return, the crowded gates ! 

Sires, wives, and children swell the proud acclaim, 
And the aspiring song that consecrates 

The Hero’s memory to eternal fame ! 

But thine, great goddess of the Gorgon shield ! 
Thine were the triumphs of that glorious day ! 
Thine was the arm that forced our foes to yield, 
And now thy deity demands a lay ! 

Comrades, we sing Minerva’s high renown, 

Wise in the council, in the combat bold, 

Queen of our navies, guardian of the town, 

Jove’s unborn daughter of celestial mould. 


Set down the goblet, bare the brow, But shed on us the “ light of truth ;” 
Before the plumed goddess bow ; Shield the virtue of our youth ; 


She d no festal bowl, Tell them that the victor’s wreath 
But the homage of the soul ; Crowns not him who shrinks at death; 
Hers is the all-presiding eye Bid them know that winged Fame 


That can the inmost heart descry ; Wafts wide the hero’s godlike name, 
Hers the patriot’s purest thought, And that applauding heavens behold 
His purest actions ——— The immortal actions of the bold ! 


Hers the indignant hands that tear So shall thy favor’d race inherit 
The tyrant from his gilded car, From age to sge a dauntless spirit, 
And plant an empire of her own Fearless, poor in the field, 
Upon the ruins of his throne, By their deeds their blood declaring, 
ere the olive’s peaceful root Every death and danger daring, 
Branches, blooms, and bears its fruit. Foremost fighting, last to yield, 
And, as they strike the conscious 
CEHRYTO sings a votive ode. ; earth, 
Queen of Reason and of Right, Shall from their valor tell their 
Queen of majesty and might birth, 
(Who from Jove’s threshold thunder- And to the staggering foemen say, 
ing toss’d “ The sons of conquering Greece are 
Impious Terra’s giant host,) they ! 
Bless the m its fervors raise, Haste from the hopeless strife retire, 
Ere it celebrate thy praise ! Pallas fills their souls with fire!” 
Trembling mortals turn to thee, But when the sacred fanes shall beer 
Guardian of the just and free ! The trophies of the finished war, 
They adore thee, they implore thee And the nations bow’d and broken 
To vindicate their liberty ! Athena’s lightning spear, 
Seated in the heavenly hall, remble at the noble token 
High above yon fulgent star, Which our youths triumphant rear, 
Hear thy votaries when they call, Shadowing forth their high degree 
Shake thy eegis, mount thy car, And the favors shown by thee, 
Thunder from thy sacred wall Then, Goddess, with thy olive rod 


Upon the adverse ranksof war. _ Touch the furrow and the sod, 
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Calling down the precious aid And mightiest nations respect — 
Of Ceres, Heaven descended maid, To its presidin Intellect, 


And bid the fragrant-bosom’d Flora 
read her spangied garb before her, 


But where old Ilyssus gleams, 
Pouring wide his wandering streams, 


ile the Nai bestow, And the solemn groves resouad 
From darksome caves and pathless With the awful voice of Truth, 

mountains, Calling loud from age to youth, 
All the freshness of their fountains, There let thy light abound, 
Instilling vigor as they flow, There shed a reverence profound ; 
Then, too, will we our prayers com- While the flood of Reason flows, 

bine, And the generous fervor glows, 
We will build her up a shrine, Let head and heart alike receive 
Where, at evening’s votive hours, All the lessons thou may’st give. 
Each youth and maiden, richly laden, Then our honor and our glory 
Shall appear with fruits and flowers. (Living in immortal story), l 
But most of all, omniscient Queen, ian of the Just and 
Let the force of Mind be seen, Pallas, shail redound to thee ! 
Bid us still be great and A lordly offering be it thine, 

im as in bloed, r than vain oblations 
Unsubdued by hostile arms, Or the blood of ess kine, 
Unrelax’d by fideo ode charms ; Tis the tribute of all nations, 

Aid us in the deep debate, _—_ All that draw the patriot’s brand, 
Teach us how to think and feel Or Corruption’s course withstand ; 
For the honor of the state, Tis the applause of Reason sent 
All our wishes consecrate, Up to the starry firmament ; 
Bind them to the public weal ! is the noble soul’s devotion, 
Bid the patriot seek renown Deep and boundless as the ocean ; 
In the senatorial gown ; ’Tis an offering meet for thee, 
Tell him that ambition reigns Guardian of the Just and Free ! 
Over scourges, over chains, (Ends.) 
While the devoted virtuous soul 
Can the free-born man control, 
Now, comrades! let us rise; night’s cloudy car 
Drives o’er the Hellespont, and ere the morn . 
Beams from her orient portal, quit the glare 
Of sickly lamps, to tranquil sleep withdrawn. 
Curst is the revelry that steals away 
The hours of rest, and staggers into day. 
The Mighty Minstrel recited old “warbled melody.” Next to theirs, we 
ballads with a warlike march of sound believe our own recitation of Poetry 


that made one’s heart leap, while his 
usually sweet smile was drawn in, and 
sappen among the glooms that 
sternly gathered about his lowering 
brows, and gave his whole aspect a 
most heroic character. Rude verses 
that from ordinary a would have 
been almost meaningless, from his 
— Lis ired — p — Sir 
hili ey, who said that Chev 

Chace raised. him like the sound oF 
a trumpet, had he heard Sir Walter 
Scott recite it, would have gone dis- 
tracted. Yet the “best judges ” said 
he murdered his own poetry—we sa 
about as much as Homer. Wordswo 
recites his own Poetry magnificently— 
while his eyes seem blind to all out- 
ward objects, like those of a somnam- 
bulist. Coleridge was the sweetest of 
sing-songers—and his silver voice 


to be the most impressive heard in 
modern times, though we cannot deny 
that the leathern-eared have pronounc- 
ed it detestable, and the long-eared 
ludicrous ; their delight being in what 
is called Elocution, as it is taught by 
player-folks. The Ode you now se 
is, we think, a fine one; but had you 
heard it, as Mrs. Gentle has, all the 
while ambidexterously plying her 
knitting-needles, you would have 
jumped from your chair (she shows 
emotion only by stiller quietude), and 
with the poker charged the Persians, 
The author modestly signs “ Rusticus 
Quondam;” and one or two of his 
rhymes betray the Londoner—but he 
is of the good old school, is full of 
— and his light is sastained wjth 
unflagging wing and an vigor. 
He is of the race of Eagles. 


‘Two of Homer’s Hymn to 
Venus, Hymn to Mars. Turn over our 
Volumes 80, 31, 32, and you will find 
versions of seven or eight of them by 
“the Sketcher.” ‘They are yg ni 
and in various measures—and display 
extraordi power over the most 
difficult kinds of versification. In his 
hands the Hymn to Pan grows even 
more picturesque than the original ; 
and in every stanza we feel that the 
“ ghepherd’s awe-inspiring god ” must 
be cloven-footed—he cuts such mi- 
raculous capers. W.E. L. B. in his 
versions aims at closest fidelity, and 
he succeeds; we turned from them 
to a small volume of Translations 
from Homer (published at Oxford 
Caley by Talboys,) by William John 

lew, B.A, and we cannot doubt 
that he is our contributor. By this 
time he must be in orders; and we 
hope that he wiil not be offended with 
us for reading aright the “ letters four 
that form his name.” We have read 
with great pleasure in his volume (too 
thin) the “ Delian Apollo” and “ The 
Bacchus or the Rovers.” Clio calis 
on him for other contributions, new 
to Maga—as these his present are; 
and who will essay the Greater Hymn 
to Venus? That would be indeed an 
achievement of which any scholar 
and t might be ambitious—and 
which, so far as we know, has not yet 
been accomplished. The Homeric 
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Hymns, amounting to Thirty-three, 
were discovered in the last aki at 
Moscow, and edited by Ruhnken. 
They are easily divisible, says Heary 
Nelson Coleridge, in his Introduction 
to the study of the Greek Classic 
Poets (why have we not another 
volume ?) into two classee—first, regu- 
lar poems consisting of a prologue, 
an appropriate liegend or fable, and 
an ‘epilogue or conclusion, of which 
class are the Hymns to Apollo, Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Ceres; and second, 
mere preludes, or short pre 


addresses to, or vies ae the divin). 


this class belong the two here so 
cellently translated by Mr. Blew. 
the Hymn to Mara, Mr. Coleridge 
serves, is contained a piece of 
—— s0 — date than 
e Homeric age, and inv a 
resentation at variance with the pte 
lar account of the god of war. The 
t, too, counts from Saturn through 
upiter to Mars; and the word ropasros 
is used, which is not to be found in 
the Iliad or Odyssey. Hermann 
alone, of eminent modern critics, at- 
tributes these hymns to Homer; but 
the ancients believed they were his 
with almost as much confidence as his 
two great Epics. 


HYMN TO VENUS. 


Apor’p, gold-crown’d, bright-blushing Aphrodite, 


` 


I sing the Queen of Cyprus’ sea-girt height, 
Whither the dank breath of the blowing West, 
Wave-cradled, bare her in her foamy nest, 
O’er the froth’d Ocean’s wildly-boiling breast. 


Her, then, the gem-wreathed Hours with greeting glad 
Received, and straight in deathless raiment clad : 
And on her brow immortal proudly set 
A glorious, golden, rich-wrought coronet : 
And hung a jewel in each pierced ear, 
Of mountain. brass, than gold itself more dear. 
Then round her tender neck and breasts of snow 
Those poca chains they wound, whose sunny glow 


Had o 


Join’d in Jove’s halls th’ Immortals’ gla 
Thus, by their gentle hands attired, t 
dess to the Ethereal Powers. 


Led the young 


their own bright shapes illum’d, when they 


d array : 
e Hours 


They saw, and kindly welcomed her, and laid 
° Softly their hands on hers, and inly pray’d— 

Each, that the nymph, his virgin-bride become, 

With him might hasten to his starry home. 
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Thus gazed all Heaven in strangė delight to see 
The form of violet-braided Cytherë, á 


Hail to thee, dark-eyed ! honey-tongued, all hail ! 
In song’s sweet strife vouchsafe me to prevail ; 
Tune thou my lyre, and I will tell of thee, 

In after-strains of sweetest minstrelsy. 


HYMN TO MARS. 


Mans, the strong one, mighty soul’d, 
Mail’d in brass and helm’d with gold, 
- Weigher of the War-car down, 
Warder of the leagur’d town, 
Shielded champion, staunch of hand, 
Wielder of stout spear and brand, | 
Laborer—whom no toils can quell, | : 
Bulwark of Heaven’s citadel, ! 
Sire of conquest nobly won, 3 
Friend of deeds in justice done, 
Foe to men of froward mood, 
Leader of the leal and good, 
Manhood’s staff right boldly bearing, 
Marshal of all gallant daring, 
Aye thy flame track’d circle turning 
’Midst the starry wanderers seven ; 
Borne by coursers redly burnin 
Round the third bright ring of Heaven. 


Hear me—thou! man’s fast ally, 
Giver of youth with courage rife, 
p And flash upon me, from on high, 
The beam that long may cheer my life— 
The kindling might of victory. 
So will I bravely from my brow 
Ward the sharp stroke of wrong, and bow 
Beneath thy spirit’s calm control 
The treacherous swelling of my soul ; 
So curb keen anger’s headstrong power, 
That goads me oft in passion’s hour, 
To tread the bleak, the cruel path 
Of brawling, bitterness, and wrath. 


Thus with a quiet strength of heart 
Bless me, O thou that blessed art, 

And ict me dwell beneath the still 
Sweet reign of peace that knows no ill, 
Far from the foeman’s rancorous hate, 
Far from the tyrant-grasp of fate. 


Who would have thought it? Cof- point to this cup—and eke to yours— 

fee! Peter’s tread is soft as “the there—that’sa good old girl—Now let 
pard's velvet foot on Libyan sands,” us rey Evrerrs.—The goddess is in 
| or a cat’s on a Turkey carpet. He her gait! Would that the General had 

must have come and gone like a ghost. never seen her face! Had we not 
‘in our old English theatres, “in an in- gone to Jerusalem—forty years ago 
visible garment.” A few more spoon- she would have been ours! Sit close, 
fuls of sugar-candy and an additional and we shall sing thee a song—by— 

dash of cream. m, you are get- by—Atrrep DomeTT—a new name 
ting stingy, and may end in a Duchatel! to our old ears—but he has the prime 
enimbteful of cognac. would give virtue of a song-writer — a hear. 
VOL. XLI. 
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Let’s hold the leaf together—so; 
sweetest, you have a palm like 
- Ophelia’s—but we have too deep a 
sense of honor to act like Hamlet. 
He was a cruel man. Take the 
second—our voice you know is a 
soprano— 


GLEE FOR WINTER. 


Hence, rude Winter! crabbed old 
fellow, 
Never merry, never mellow ! 
Well-a-day ! in rain and snow 
What will keep one’s heart a glow! 
Groups of kinsmen, old and young, 
Oldest they old friends among! — 
Groups of friends, so old and true, 
That they seem our kinsmen too! 
These ali merry all together, 
Charm away chill Winter weather ! 


What. will kill this dull old fellow? 

Ale that’s bright, and wine that’s 
mellow ! 

Dear old songs for ever new— 

Some true love, and laughter too— 

Pleasant wit, and harmless fun, 

And a dance when day is done! 

Music, wit, and wine well plied, 

Whispered love by warm fire-side, 

Mirth at all times all together, 

Make sweet May of Winter weather ! 


We are in good voice, chuck. But 
listen with these prettiest, delicatest, 
littlest, wee earikins o’ thine, thou 
mousie, to our Solo—and tell us how 
you like our tenar. Words by the 
same fine-hearted Alfred Domett. 


SONG FOR A FAMILY PARTY. 
TO BE SUNG BY 
All who've known each other long.” 


Ye! whose veins are like your glasses, 
From the same decanter filled, 

With a — generous liquor, 
Which, God send, may ne’er be 

chilled! 

Come! old friends and near relations, 
Take the oath we couch in song; 

Hand-in-hand, come pledge it fairly 
All who’ve known each other long ! 


Gray heads, green heads, join in 
choru 


S, 
All who can or cannot sing, 
Put your hearts into your voices 
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Till we make the old house ring! 
Let us swear by all that’s kindly, 

All the ties of old and young, 
We will always know each other 

As we've known each other long! 


By the house we oft have shaken 
(House where most of us were born), 
When the dance grew wild and romp- 


ing, 
And we kept it up till morn! 
By the old convivial table 
Where we oft have mustered strong, . 
By the glasses we have emptied 
To each other’s health so long! 


By our school-boy freaks together, 
In old days with mischief rife— 
Fellowship, when youth on pleasure 
Flung away redundant life! 
By bereavements, mourned in com- 
mon— 
By the hopes, a fluttering throng, 
We have felt when home returning, 
Parted from each other long ! 


By the fathers who, before us, 

* Silver-haired together grew, 

Who so long revered each other— 
Let us swear to be as true! 

Swear no selfish jealous feeling 
E’er shall creep our ranks among, 

E’er make strangers of the kinsmen 
Who have known each other long! 


No! whate’er our creed or party, 
Riches—rank—or poverty, 

With a second home, without one, 
True and trusty still we’ll be! 

Still we'll drink and dance together— 
Gather still in muster strong— 

And for ever know each other 
As we’ve known each other long! 


That is a rehearsal, love; but we 
shall sing it with all our birr at “the 
Gathering.” You have promised to 
take the head of the tahle—-and—hear 
us—oh ! that you would at last—occu- 
py the place— it by 
sacred right '—Well—well—we are 
mute—but the world is waiting for the 
event—and ‘tis a censorious world— 
howsomever, let us take another twig 
at EUTERPE. l 

Our dear Madam, here are some 
very superior stanzas. “The Por- 
trait,” of whom, think you? They 
are not of very recent date; but the 
subject is fresh for ever, as a star— 
‘Tho star of Jove so beautiful and l 


Nor are they unworthy of the sub- 
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ject—the best lines these we have “Then marvel not my bosom glow’d 


seen regarding one 
“ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame.” 
THE PORTRAIT. 


“ Why dost thou fix so earnestly 
Thy gaze? I fain would seek, 

What is it calls that sudden sigh, 

And bids the tears start to thine eye, 
The color to thy cheek?” 


“The reason wouldst thou understand, 
Approach and gaze with me. 

A form portray’d by pencil grand, 

Beneath some mighty master’s hand, 
His noblest work I see.” 


“ And is that all? and know’st thou not 
Whose form is pictur’d there? 
Those traits once seen were ne’er 


— 
But them well—thou’lt soon allot 
The honored name they bear.” 


“That dauntless brow might best 
besee 


om 
A warrior’s daring mood ; 
The lip of pride, the eye’s dark gleam 
Show firm resolve, command supreme, 
Danger and foes subdu'd.” 


“ These mark, indeed, the conqueror 
tried 


On many a well-fought plain ; 
But canst thou nought discern, beside 
igh deeds and military pride? 
turn, and look again.” 


“Calm wisdom on that front sublime, 
Care on the faded cheek, 
A glance to pierce the depths of time, 
And rule mankind through every 
clime, 
The statesman’s soul bespeak.”’ 


“Look yet once more, peruse aright 
The mind charactered here— 

Greatness, above ambition’s flight, 

Or faction’s rage, orenvy’s blight— 
Justice and truth severe. 


“Still loftier praise his deeds afford, 
Might I such meed bestow. 
Blest hero ! whose redeeming sword 
Peace, safety, liberty restored” — 
“ Enough, I know him now!” 


Yes, one alone might ever claim 
Such splendor of renown, 

And such the unsullied, sacred fame 

Doth consecrate his deathless name, 
And every action crown. 


His glory to behold, 
And sigh’d to think iagratitude, 
And base detraction’s viper brood, 
Even here blind warfare hold. 


“ But vain—as in the illustrious hour 
His victorics thut seal’d, 
When Europe's fate did darkly lower 
Unharm’d amid the fiery shower, 
Her ’venger and her shield, 


“ He stood serene—still shall he stand, 
By civil broils unmoved, 

The light, the safeguard of the land 

’Gainst foreign foe, or trait’rous band, 
In peace, in war, approved. 


“So let his fame all nations spread, 
All hearts his praise avow, 
Bring laurels for his glorious head, 
And tte Oe immortal amarynths 
shed, 
Their honors on his brow.” 


Meek e mine ! and gentlest of 
the Gentiles! to thee in every walk of 
life the good and the great are dear ; 
but well we know that thou lovest best 
the paths of peace, and, soul-sickened, 
recoilest from the shouts of victory 
that rend “the war-clouds rolling 
dun” over elds of blood. “ Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace!” These 
words from thy lips how often have 
they “sank like music in my heart !” 
They call thee a Methodist, Mary! 
Who? The inane—and worse than the 
inane, the inflated with this world’s 
vanities ; and true it is that Method 
reigns—with soft and noiseless sway 
—over thy mien, thy manners, and 
thy mind—regular and ordered thy 
mild domestic movements all—as 
those of that star—we have named from 
thee—at home in heaven, whether 
shining by itself alone, or in galaxy 
conspicuous still by its own peculiar 
light! Something sad there ever is 
in the most lustrous imagery of N ight; 
buf thou art joyful, too, as the day, 
and then the beauty of holiness shows 
in thee like the Sun glorifying the 
clouds. The clouds of Life ! 

Here are two sonnets—writien ina 
fair and stuid hand—not unlike thine 
own-—only a little rounder—and we 
should guess the author to be a clergy- 
man—and one who for not a few years 
has ministered at the altar. Theyare 
tender and solemn ; and flow purely 


_ from a religious spirit. Yet a layman 
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he may be—there are many such in tian, and its character is given by the 


England—for their education is Chris- 


church. 


COWSLIP GREEN. BY H. T. 


WHEN every vernal hope and joy decays, 
When love is cold, and life is little worth, 

Age yields to heaven the joyless lees of earth, 
Offering their Lord the refuse of his days : 

O wiser she, who, from the voice of praise, 
Friendship, intelligence, and guiltless mirth, 
Fled ümely hither, and this rural hearth 

Rear’d foran altar ; not with sterile blaze 

Of virgin fire one mystick’s cell to light, 
Selfish devotion ; but its warmth to pour 
Creative through the cold chaotic night 
Of rustic ignorance ; thence, bold, to soar 
Through hall and princely bower with radiant flight, 
Till peer and peasant bless the name of Mors. 


BARLEY WOOD. 


A voice in vision-haunted Gibeon came : 

“ Because thou didst not earth’s poor gauds admire, 
Renown and power, but wisdom didst desire, 

Gain the pure object of thy virtuous aim, 

Withal thou hast not sought thee wealth and fame.” 
Like was thy blessing, More! who didst require 
Wisdom from heaven, and from Renown retire ; 
Wealth bless’d thy home, and honor grac’d thy name. 
Happy thine age ! gazing each ace] a day, 

` O'er hill, wood, ocean, and green valley, where 

Rose, central, the heaven-pointing church-tower grey ! 


Such, too, the prospect of thy soul ; a fair 
_ And shining scene life’s vale before thee lay, 
With one heaven-pointing hope all central there. 


How it howls! That was a very 
avalanche. Worse weather than 
Christmas week, though that was wild, 
and the snow-winds preached charity 
to all who had roofs overhead—to- 
wards the houseless and them who 
huddle round hearths where the fire is 
dying or dead. Those blankets must 
have been a Godsend indeed to net a 
few families, and he plan is prefer- 
able to a Fancy-Fair. Yet that is 

too—nor do we find fault with 
them who dance for the Destitute. We 
sanction amusements that give relief 
to misery—and the wealthy may waltz 
unblamed for behoof of the poor. Two 
minutesand ’twill be Sabbath morning. 
How serene the face of that Time- 
Piece! and how expressive! Your 
chair comes at one—the fire is low, 
but bright—read you now, beloved 
friend, and there is true piety as well 
as true poetry in this “Christmas 


oron. Tis by the same gentleman 
whose oe songs we chanted ar 
hour ago. The most cheerful are of- 
ten the most religious—a wise mirth 
observes due place and season—and 
the eyes that smile brightest are often 
the most ready to be filled with tears. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Ir was the calm and silent night !— 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was Queen of land and 
sea ! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars— 
Peace brooded o’er the hush’d do- 


* 
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"Twas in the calm and silent night !— 
The senator of age el Rome, - 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight 
lordly revel, rolling home! 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 
His breast with thoughts of bound- 
less — 
What recked the Roman, what befel 
A paltry porne far eet z 
n the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Within that province far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light beforé him lay, 
rane through a half-shut stable 


oor 
Across his path. He passed,—for 
t 


Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, 
The on how calm, and cold, and 


" In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


Oh strange indifference ! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and 


cares; 
The earth was still—dut knew not why 
The world was listening—unawares! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for 
ever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to 
sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 


It ts the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness—charmed and holy 
now ! i 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay new-born, 
The 
eaven, 
In the solemn midnight _ 
Centuries ago! 


You are remembering Milton’s Hymn 
on the Morning of Christ’s nativity ! 
written in his Twenty-First year, and 
probably, says Bishop Newton, “as 
a College Exercise.” In Cowper's 
hands, the Task soon grew into a work 
of Love. But here the theme was all 
divine; and, if indeed a College 
Exercise it was, a music must have 
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sunk deep into many & wondering and 
reverential young spirit, meditating 
on tidings of great joy, 


‘ Where through the long.drawn aisle 
and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the. note of 
praise.” 


All true Hymns—for they are holy =- 
may be read without abatement of 
emotion—the humble interchanging 
with the high—the sweet with the 
solemn—so congenial] are ali religious 

moods—awoke by light from heaven. ` 


‘No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high up 


hang, 
The hooked chariot s‘ ood, 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the armed 


throng, 
And kings stood stil! with awful eye, 
Asif they sarely knew their sovran Lord 
was by. 2 


But peaceful was the night, . 
— — pr Prince of Light — 

is reign of peaco upon ea gan: 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist, y 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sat brooding on the 

charmed wave.” 


Recite again the simple Hymn yet 
in your hand, and you will feel its 
beauty even the more after those mag- 
nificent stanzas. Nor will the three 
‘little compositions we shall now our- 
selves recite, fall unheeded on your 
ear yet sounding with those multi- 
tudinous harmontes, for they are sin- 
cere—as the dews on Hermon. 


SUMMER EVENING IN HERTS. 
(COMPOSED MANY SEASONS AGO.) 


How calm the valley’s slumbering 
bréast, 

Faint murmuring to the breeze! 

How rich the sunbeams from the west, 

That on the rustic gables rest, 

And glimmer through the trees ! 


How cool the shadows that descend 

Upon the village ; 
ere yonder elms their arms ex- 
tend 

Across the rush-girt pool, to lend 

The nightingale a screen! 
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Lost are the sounds of summer care Hail mantling hour of calm decline, 
U n o reafan mead Thy presence I can prize ; 
ough sombre 


air - 
The 


t ; , 
lanes and freshening Fair are the morning suns, but mine 
. Be the last mellow gleams that shine 


weary mowers homeward fare, Upon the summer skies ; 


And silent dews succeed. 


Mine be the pensive mood that brings 


Hushed is the vagrant curlew’scall Long trains of reverie, 


That echoed from the fallow, The shades of bygone thoughts and 
The swift is roosting by the wall, things, . 

The cushat in the firs so tall, And oft unseen the secret springs 
The cuckoo in the sallow ; Of tender memory : i 


With noiseless wing and feeble note, Then as the fond emotion grows, 

The bat wheels through the gloom, And living sense is given, — 

Walle nigndy moths by thousands The strife of Love rekindling glows, 
t 


And tearful, trembling hopes repose 


From out the secret shades remote, With happy souls in Heaven. 
Their orgies to resume ! 


TO AN EVENING CLOUD RAINING IN THE DISTANCE. 


Farr cloud that floatest over yonder hill, 
Thou shed’st no lightnings on thy peaceful way, 


. But from thy fleecy folds soft dews distil, 


Cheering the languor of deelining day. 


Yet dost thou bear upon thy brow the beams 
Of him whose radiance summon’d thee at noon, 
From out the murmur of thy kindred streams 
To scatter on the earth this evening boon ; 


Nor dost thou scorn to own him sinking now 
Through tbe dim preeinets of the darkling west, 
But answerest his last look, as if to show 

That allthy bounty was but his bequest. 


Thou art an emblem of true eharity, 

In aspect bland, and liberal indeed, 

Blessing and blessed, yet pointing modestly - 
To one who gave her gifts and bade her speed ! 


A PICTURE (IN THE DARK MONASTIC AGES.) 


. Nay, Shepherd! Turn I pry ee turn away, 


This is no place where nibbling flocks should come ; 
Nay break not on this solitary gloom 

With bark of watchful dogs and rustic lay ! 

Lo, the clouds gather, and with troublous frin 
Threaten the mountain tops, and now the wm 

Bids yonder lank and shaggy forest crin 

And in her tangled lair affrights the hind : 

The convent bell is hushed upon the hill, 

And in this hour of solitude and shade, 

By the good brethren to the Lord is paid 

The tribute of a pure deyoted will ; 

Now do the hands that ence could wield the sword 
And rein the charger in the wild crusade, 

Clasp the dear symbol and the knotted chord, 
And supplicate for guidance, light and aid, 

That they their humbler duties may fulfil. 
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They are by our unknown friend Rus- 
tTicus QUONDAM. : 

In our day it was Wordsworth who 
restored the Sonnet to its place in 
Poetry. His Book of Sonnets—were 
they all in one Book — would be 
the Statesman’s, Warrior’s, Priest's, 
Sage’s Manual. To him we now— 
for the first time—and we shall soon 
seo the apa aan made by others 
with a proud air of originality—apply 
his own line to the Lark in Heaven— 

‘ A privacy of glorious light is there.” -~ 


Many hundred excellent sonnets have 
been nro by his; and the best, 
perhaps, ve been by our “ Sketcher.” 

hey are not imitations of Words- 
worth’s—any more than Wordsworth’s 
are imitations of Milton’s—or Milton’s 
of the test of the Italian Masters. 
The subjects are all his own, and his 
own the handling; he is unequalled 
in the picturesque ; and the Poet’s pen 
does the work—as far as words can 
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compete with colors—of the painter’s 
pencil. But his Sonnets are full of 
thought and fecling—often most inge- 
nious—and as often profound ; “ grace 
is in all his steps” in his gayer moods 
of fancy ; he is occasionally quaint— 
a quality that cannot be described, but 
is felt to be delightful—and though 
not seldom harsh in his versification, 
and in his diction ot&cure, he is never 
weak, and always original—for his ef- 
fusions are all the fruits of his own 
experiences, and his is an eye 


“ That broods and sleeps on its own heart.” 


Mr. Chapman’s Sonnets we need not 
characterise, but leave these Six to 
k for themselves ;—ere we shall 
have recited them, the Time-piece 
will have struck One o’clock of Sab- 
bath morning—and thou, Life of our 
Life, must then leave us, and carry 
with thee our blessing to thine own 
near home. 


SONNETS. BY M. J. CHAPMAN, 


Ie 
Who that has gazed upon Orion’s belt, 
The fretted cei ing of the vaulted sky, - 
The starry region’s vast Infinity, 
The host of wheeling worlds, and hath not felt 
His heart before the glorious presence melt? 
He that has upward looked, with earnest eye 
Of kindling Faith and meek Humility, 
Must know Who in his far pavilion dwelt 


Hi 
Be 


her than highest star, in His own light, 
ore that ever in procession moved | 
The heavenly lamps, or to the creature’s sight 


The made proclaimed the Maker. None e’er loved 
To moralize the sweet face of the Night, 
But found his spirit softened and reproved. 


IL. 

Art thou so soon forgotten? thou, the loved 

Of all who knew thee ? have the charm, the grace, 
The dove-like softness, left behind no trace 


For memory to hallow—as behoved 
Him most, whom more than ali thy 


love — 


Poor man! that only prized thy form and 
Those loved while living for his warm embrace, 


Forgets them now and t 


by death removed. — 


Lovely in life and lovelier in thyieath! 


Dejected v 


sobs, and tearful eyes 


Expressed brief sorrow for thy stifled breath— 
Mirth, laughter in a month ! and sorrow flies. 
"Tis well: thou heedest not, Elizabeth ! 

This thankless world—who could in Paradise ? 


m. 
She is not beautiful, but lovely: ce 
Plays ever round her even- lips, 
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Sweeter their dew than that the bee-bird sips ; 
Meek gentleness sits throned on her face ; 

The purest lilies lovingly embrace 

Her sweet-cheek roses ; of more worth than ships 
Of Tarshish with their wares, without eclipse 
Truth’s light shines in her as a dwelling-place. 
Can loveliness disturb and beauty sting ? 
Doubts with his hopes must every lover hive, 
Not honey all, while, inly passioning, 

He deems his fair “the cruelest she alive.” 
Exquisite passion ! lite’s ecstatic spring ! 
Who, without thee, would be content to live? 


Iv. 
Oft in Hesperian climes, when dewy eve 

Drops her grey veil, the ae air is shining 

With star-like sparkles ; then the lover pining 

With secret fears, but willing to believe 

Deceitful hopes still ready to deceive, 

Through the pine forest paces, and refining 

His thoughts by passion’s alchymy, ‘gins twining 
Wreaths of sweet fancies, and sot gets to grieve. 

Now comes a blight to nip his buds of spring, 

Now a bright sunshine follows on the hail; 

And to his mind the flitting fire-flies bring 

An image of his thoughts—for, as they sail, 

One while they shine, then darkling droop the wing— 
So hope and fear with him by turns prevail. 


v. 
Sisters, unmothored in your tender years, 
Fond objects of your father’s anxious care, 
Who with each other sympathizing share 
The thoughts of innocence, hopes, wishes, fears, 
From the same fountain drawing smiles or tears ; 
So far, so well: still better, gentle pair! 
If to life’s end, in after life too rare, 
Inviolate union each to each endears. 
Let not the rude world’s weeds and brambles smother 
The blossoms of sweet love that grace your prime; 
Still hand in hand, still loving one another, 
Travel unto that extreme bourne of time, 
That now divides ye from your sainted mother— 
So live that ye may reach her happy clime. 


VI. 
TO THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH, MASTER OF TRINITY. 


Worthy ! that in the fulness of thy years i 
Dost crown with honor’s wreath lettered ease, 
In thee fresh youth the just example sees 

Of one who, living well, life's end not fears ' 
Reaping in age the fruit tiit virtue bears; 

To cherish worth and genius thee doth please, 

As now in Lycidas—with acts like these, 

How much authority itself endears ! 

The praise of those we honor is a goad, 

And kindness pricks the bosom like a dart, - 

As that quick, sensitive true-heart late showed, 
Melting in tears. Good seed thou didst impart 
To a good soil, not scatter’d by the road, 
Brightening the fresh green of a noble heart. 


[April, 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


No. II. 


a 


WAR IN THE DECCAN. 


Our last article terminated with the 
return of Colonel Wellesley, in May, 
1801, from the armament destined for 
Upper Egypt, to his former command 
in Mysore. From that period until the 
end of 1802, his attention was chiefly 

i to improving the condition 
and consolidating the resources of the 
ceded provinces. Under his adminis- 
tration, their defence was provided 
for, their tranquillity secured, and the 
inhabitants, lug oppressed by arbi- 
trary and exccssive exactions, were 
protected in the enjoyment of their 
rights by a strong, vigilant, and im- 
partial government. 

There are few documents connect- 
ed with this tranquil—but certainly 
not inactive—period to be found in 
the work before us. We regret this, 
and trust that the deficieney may yet 
be supplied ; * but we already possess 
abundant proof that his great powers 
were most beneficially devoted to the 
public service. Among the despatch- 
es we find a very able and valuable 
memoir on the importance of Serin- 
gapatam, beth as a convenient depot 
or the coast of Malabar, and afford- 
ing the most favorable and secure po- 
sition for the establishment of a grand 
arsenal and magazine. Contemplat- 
ing the probability of a rupture with 
the Marhattas, Colonel Wellesley like- 
wise furnished the Supreme Gov- 


ernment with a full statement: of pe 


his opinions as to the mode in which 
the war should be conducted. The 
memoir on this subject is one of great 
talent, and evinces an accurate and 
comprehensive mas apo of the char- 
acter of the people, and the military 
and geographical features of the coun- 


a E other interesting papers 
connected with this period, there is 
one, entitled, “A Journal of the mea- 





sures taken, arrangements made, and 
orders given, in consequence of the 
notice received from Mr. Webbe and 
the Commander-in-Chief, that it was 
J——— an army would be assem- 
led on the Toombuddra, with a view 
to operations in the Marhatta terri- 
tory.” Though it is impossible to 
give the whole of this journal, which 
is of considerable length, we shall lay 
hefore our readers enough to excite as- 
tonishment at the extraordinary men- 
tal activity of tho writer. It must be 
remembered, however, that the follow- 
ing quotation enumerates only the 
measures adopted, and orders issued 
ia oni day with reference to a single ob- 
ject, and that, in addition, 
Wellesley had to discharge all the 
onerous duties of his extensive govern- 
ment, both military and political. 
The journal commences on the 12th 
of November, 1802, and terminates on 
the 4th of December following. It 
was intended solely as a private memo- 
randum, to enable Colonel Wellesley 
to feel secure that nothing had been 
omitted in the various preliminary 
arrangements eli in the project- 
ed — —— being 
eal eted, the journal was discon- 
ti i 


“ 12th November, 1802.—Received a letter 
from Mr. Webbe, dated the 9th, giving me 
notice of the probability that an army would 
assembled on the Toombuddra. 

“I had a communication with Mr. Piele, 
in which I urged him to desire Puoneah to | 
put the forts of Hurryhur and Hoonelly in 
decent repair. I gave him notice of the probe- 
ble want of grain rice, and desired him 
to urge the Dewan to stop the exportation of 
the former entirely, and of the latter from the 
countries bordering on the Ghauts. I like- 
wise desired him to give notice to the Dewan 
that we should want 20,000 sheep per men- 
sem, and that they ought to begin to collect 
between Sera and Chittledroog. I desired 
the commissary of stores of Seringapatam 





* Of the three volumes of Colonel Wellesley’s letters, lately discovered at Madras, 
we imagine that a considerablé portion will be found to relate to the transactions of 
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to prepare an equipment for a force which 
would require twenty field-pi and to re- 
pair all the carriages that ired it. 

“I wrote to Captain Johnson, of the Bom- 
bay Engineers, to desire that he would carry 
into execution his plan for oving six 12- 
pounders from Goa to Hulliball. ; 

“I wrote to Lieutenant Dillon, the acting 
resident at Goa, to est that he would un- 
— to ronori to ‘ape all me — 
pany’s stores at Goa, beginning with the ar- 
rack and the 12-pounder shot. 

“I wrote to Mr. Reeves, the paymaster, 
Major Doolan, the commanding-officer at 
Goa, and Mr. Read, the collector, to urge the 
adoption of all the measures which could fa- 
silitate these operations. 

“I ordered Mr. Gordon to lay in thirty 
garces of rice, at Hullihall in Soondah. 

“I wrote to Mr. Read, to request he would 
facilitate this measure, and that he would let 
me know how much more Soondah could 
moray tain wrote, b t 

Barcla my orders, to 
the Brnjarry Gomasich, Mutrin’ Lallah to 
desire him to come up from Conjeveram ım- 
mediately, and to inform him that all the 
Brinjarries in the Carnatic, Mysore, and ced- 
ed districts, would be immediately wanted ; 
that they were to load and join the army. 

“He also wrote to all the Naige of the 

arries, directing them to load, and wait 
for orders to move. 

“I received a letter from General Stuart of 
the 9th, ordering certain corps to be prepared 
for the field, and certain other preparations, 
an ring my opinions on certain points. 
1 gavo hia those opinions in a letter of this 

ate. 

We are now about to enter on the 
Marhatta War ; but, in order to ren- 
der the despatches connected with it 
fully intelligible to the general reader, 
it will be necessary to precede them 
with a brief historical and geographi- 
cal account of the country about to be- 
come the scene of hostilities. 

_ The Marhattas are a bold and war- 
liko race, who had long subdued the 
country stretching northward from 
tho Toombuddra river to Delhi, and 
eastward from the gulf of Cambay to 
the bay of Bengal. Their territory 
therefore was of vast extent, being lit- 
tle less than 1000 miles long and 900 
broad. It included many fertile prov- 
inces, thronged with towns and vil- 

and enriched by internal com- 
merce. The whole population of the 
Marhatta dominions was computed at 
40 millions, of which about nine-tenths 
were Hindoos, and the rest Mahomed. 
ans. ' 
Of the history of this formidable 
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le little is known. From the first 

omedan SA ing until the reign 
of Aurungzebe, they appear to have 
escaped the notice of the historian. 
Probably their territory was divided 
into small — individually 
little formidable, and prevented by 
jealousies from forming any extensive 
coalition. Sevagee, who flourished 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was the first leader who unit- 
ed these discordant tribes and chief- 
tains under one sovereignty. He 
enlarged his dominions by conquest ; 
and his son Sambogee, being also of 
warlike habits, extended them still 
farther. The latter, however, being 
made prisoner, was put to death b 
— and his son Sahoo Raj 
succeeded to the Musnud. This im- 
becile prince delegated his whole au- 
thority to a Brahmin named Bellagee, 
dicted. ‘Bellagee,like a akilfal politi 

ucted. a ski ìti- 

cian, seems to have been contented 
— ing the — of a mon- 

» Without coveting insignia, 
and assuming no higher title than that 
of Peshwah, or minister, he exercised 
the effective ey of the Mar- 
hatta empire. On death, Bajee 
Rao, his son, succeeded to his author- 
ity, and this anomalous form of gov- 
ernment has continued to the present 
day, the office of Peshwah having be- 
come hereditary, and each successor 
being regularly installed by the Ra- 
jah of Sattarah, his nominal sovereign 
and real prisoner. 

Had the power of this vast empire 
remained concentrated under a single 
ruler, it must have endangered 
independence of-all the neighboring 
states. Fortunately, this was not the 
case. Soon after its foundation it be- 


came divided among five princes or 
‘chiefs, who, though acknowledging a 
modified allegiance to the captive Ra- 


jah of Sattarah, entertained a jealous 
and hostile feeling towards each 
other. 

In 1802, these were as follows :— 

Ist. Racoyvrzr Buoonsian, Rajah of 
Berar, who having been Buc or 
Commander in Chief, under the Rajah 
of Sattarah, received the province of 
Berar in Jaghire, as a recompense for 
his services. Subsequently, he assert- 
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ed his independence, and converted 
his Jaghire into a separate state. 

2d. Dowrar Rao Scrnpiag. This 
powerful chieftain held the greater 
part of Malwa, and all Candeish, the 
cities and districts of Delhi and Agra, 
and a considerable portion of the Dooab 
between the Jumna and Ganges. 

3d. Jeswonr Rao Horxar. Another 
vassal or Jaghiredar, who asserted his 
independence. His territory consisted 
ofpart of Malwa and the city and dis- 
trict of Indore. 

4th. Taz Guicwar, who. held the 
rich province of Guzerat. 

And, 5th, Tae Persuwa Baser Rao, 
holding the hereditary dominions of 
the Rajah of Sattarah in vicarious 
sovereignty, and maintaining his court 
at Poonah, the capital. , 

Such were the principal Marhatta 
leaders at the commencement of the 
war in 1803. Both in its foreign and 
its domestic relations the Marhatta 
empire was regarded as a confedera- 
tion of princes, of which the Rajah of 
Sattarah was lord paramount, and the 
Peshwah the acknowledged organ of 
his government. The power of con- 
ducting negotiations with foreign states 
was alone vested in the Peshwah, 
though it was one which he did not 
venture to exercise without the con- 
currence of the chief feudatories when- 
ever their interests were to be affected 
by the treaty. The latter, however, 
asserted and exercised the right of 
SPIT negotiating in all matters 
exclusively relating to their own ter- 
ritory. Thus each of the Marhatta 
princes formed alliances and made 
war or peace without reference to the 
Peshwa 

Nothing, therefore, could be more 
fragile than the bonds which held to- 
gether the different members of this 
vast confederation. Of these Scindiah 
was the most formidable. His prede- 
cessor had received a number of 
French adventurers into his pay, who 

had organized and instructed in Eu- 


opea spate aro an army of 38,000 
infantry and 8000 cavalry, with an 
artillery consisting of 120 pieces of 
iron, and 150 pieces of brass ord- 
nance. Toa Frenchman named Per- 


ron, Scindiah confided the govern- 


ment of his northern provinces, while 
by his superior power, he overawed 
the Peshwah, aod maintained a pre- 

derating influence at Poonah. This 
Influence naturally excited the jeal. 


e 
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ousy of Holkar, who adopted every 
measure to render his army equal in 
numbers and discipline to that of his 


-rival With this view he likewise 


engaged a number of European offi- 
cers, and as by far the larger propor- 
tion of the adventurers then in India 
were Frenchmen, the t majority 
of those who entered his service were 
of that nation. Thus it happened, 
that at the period in question, the 
Peshwah, Scindiah, and Holkar, each 

armies almost entirely offi- 
cered by enemies to England, a state 
of things which could not but excite 
ap rehension in the Government at 
alcutta. 

The character of the Marhatta 
pornn was essentially predatory. 

very other Hindoo state devoted a 
considerable portion of its wealth to 
the purposes of internal improvement. 
They had erected pagodas, constructed 
tanks, canals, and other works of 
pane utility. But it seems to have 

n the object of the rulers of this 
great empire not to build up but to 
estroy. Their revenue did not arise 
from the prosperity of a people pro, 
tected in their poa industry, but 
from violent and fluctuating exactions 
on the cultivators of the soil, and pre- 
datory irruptions into the territory of 
the neighboring states, from which 
even the regular payment of the es- 
tablished chout, or tribute, did not ex- 
empt them. | 
he predatory principle of the Gov- 
ernment, of course influenced the 
character of the people. The.inhabit- 
ants of a town or district, when robbed 
of their property, endeavored to re- 
lace it, not by honest industry, but 

y carrying off that of their neigh- 
bors. Thus every village was neces- 
sarily fortified, and the whole nation 
might be regarded as a horde of ma- 
rauders, to whom war was always 
welcome, as affording additional sanc- 
tion, and a wider scope, to tho system 
of plunder on which they depended 
for subsistence. 

The chief arongia of the Marhatta 
armies consisted iù their cavalry, the 
description of force best adapted to 
their A ai and desultory movements. 
Like the Cossacks, the Marhattas 
were only formidable when mounted. 
Their character was little suited to. 
the slow and regular operations of in- 
fantry. When compelled to act in 
that capacity they wanted confidence 
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in themselves and in their leaders, 
ànd could never be rendered thor- 
oughly amenable to the trammels of 
European discipline. ; 

Towards the British Government the 
whole of the Marhatta chiefs had 
cherished an unfriendly spirit, though 
prudence had P its breakin 
out into acts of absolute hostility. It 
may readily be supposed, therefore, 
that they regarded the recent suc- 
cesses of the British arms with an evil 
eye. In the vigorous and decided 
policy which ina single campaign had 
crushed the power of Tippoo, they saw 
or suspe the danger of their own 
states. It is true, that at the com- 
mencement and during the continu- 
ance of the Mysore war, the Peshwah 
had professed friendship, but he by 
no means fulfilled the stipulations of 
the treaty into which he had entered 
with Lord Cornwallis. Lord Welles- 
ley, however, being desirous of se- 
curing his co-operation, offered him a 
considerable portion of the Mysore 
territory on condition of his concluding 
a new alliance. The proposal was 
decidedly rejected by the Peshwah. 
The secret of this decision lay in the 
fact that Scindiah, with his army, was 
in the neighborhood of Poonah, and 
directed the councils of the court. No 
further doubt, therefore, could be en- 
tertained of the unfriendly disposition 
of these formidable chieftains, and it 
became necessary to provide for the 
consequences of an approaching rup- 
ture. With this view, early in 1802, 
an alliance was concluded with the 
Guicwar, sovereign of Guzerat, who 
was thus prevented from confederating 
with Scindiah and the Peshwah. 

Such were the political relations 
existing between the Marhatta leaders 
and the British Government, when, in 
the autumn of 1802, Holkar, at the 
head of a large army, crossed the 
Nerbudda, and directed his march on 
Poonah. The united forces of Scin- 
diah and the Peshwah advanced to 
meet him, and after a fruitless attempt 
at negotiation the armies joined in 
battle. The result was, that Holkar 
completely defeated his opponent, and 
the Peshwah fled towards Severndroog, 
where he embarked for Bassein, in 
Guzerat. There he made overtures 
for an alliance with the British ; 
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and a treaty was concluded, whereb 
he consented to receive a Briti 

subsidiary force, to cede territory for 
its maintenance, and to di 

all European adventurers from his 


service. 

When Holkar found himself in pos- 
session of Poonah, he declared the 
Musnud to have devolved on the son 
of Amrut Rao, brother of the fugitive 
Peshwah, and invested the father with 
the office of Prime Minister. The 
British Government being now pledged 
by treaty to restore the Peshwah to 
his dominions, determined to put an 
end to this usurpation. With this 
view, a. strong army of observation 
was assembled at Hurryhur, on the 
southern Marhatta frontier, under 
the command of Lieutenant-General 
Stuart. The Bombay Government 
was ordered to prepare for service 
all the disposable force of that Presi- 
dency, and the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad (the Nizam’s capital) was 
likewise directed to be in readiness to 
take the field. 

The first object being to restore the 
Peshwah to his capital, General* Wel- 
lesley, with a portion of the army of 
observation at Hurryhur, was ordered 
toadvance rapidly on Poonah. Colonel 
Stevenson, with the suosidiary force 
of the Deccan, was likewise directed 
to march on the same point, and regu- 
late his movements by the instructions 
of General Wellesley. According 
to official returns, the corps of the 
latter consisted of about 10,000 men, 
of whom 1700 were cavalry, and that 
under Stevenson of 7500, with about 
1000 cavalry. : 

General Wellesley commenced his 
march from Hurryhur on the 9th of 
March, 1808, and crossed the Toom- 
buddra on the 12th. His p 
through the Marhatta territories was 
rapid and successful. The British were 
every where received as friends, and 
many of the minor chiefs or Jaghire- 
dars in the vicinity of their route ac- 
companied them in their march. 
reputation which General Well 
had acquired among the natives by bis 
brilliant — against Doondiah 
contributed not a little to mis favor- 
able reception. During the whole of 
this advance, the strictest discipline was 
maintained, and so skilfully regulated 





+ He was promoted to the rank of Major-General in April 1902. 
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was the oa of supply, that the after his arrival, will be found inte- 
troops endured no privations. On resting. We learn from it what were 
the of April General Wellesley his impressions of the policy likely to 
reached Poonah without having en- be adopted by the Mar leaders at 
countered any opposition. The fol- a crisis which threatened the subver- 
lowing despatch, written on the day sion of their power. 


“ Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Governor-General. 


My Loap, f _ Poonah, 2let April, 1903. 

“ I arrived here vay with the cavalry of my division, and the Marhatta 
toone under Appah Sahib, Gocklah, and others of the Peshwah’s officers. 

“ I had received repeated intimations from. Colonel Close, that Amrut Rao, 
who still remained at Poonah, intended to burn that city, when I should ap- 
pee with the British troops ; and at last, a request from the Peshwah, that 

would detach some of his officers, with their a to provide for the safety 
of his family. It was obvious, that even if L could have prevailed upon these 
officers to go to Poonah, their force was not of the description, or of such 

as to prevent the execution of Amrut Rao’s spi ; and I therefore 
determined to march forward with the British cavalry an the Marhattas, as 
soon as I should arrive within a long forced march from Poonah. In the mean 
time, I received intelligence that Amrut Rao was still in the neighborhood 
on the 18th; and that he had removed the Peshwah’s family to Sevaghur, a 
measure which was generally supposed to be preparatory to burning the town ; 
and I marched on the 19th at night above forty miles to this place, making the 
total distance which the cavalry have marched, since 19th in the morning, 
about sixty miles. 

“ Amrut Rao heard of our march yesterday morning, and marched off with 
some precipitation, leaving the town in safety. It is generally believed here, 
that he intended to burn it, and that it was saved only by our arrival. The 
infantry will come here to-morrow. 

“I received a very civil letter from Amrut Rao, in answer to one which I 
wrote him. He says that he will send a person to talk to me upon this busi- 
ness. I consider it to be very important that he should be brought in, and I 
will do every thing in my power to induce him to submit tothe Peshwah's go- 
vernment. 

« Matters in general have a good appearance. I think they all will end as 
you wish. The combined chiefs, of whom we have heard so much, have allow- 
ed us to come quietly, and take our station at this place ; and, notwithstanding 
their threats, have taken no one step to impede our march, or to divert our 
attention to other objects. Here we are now in force, ina pornon from which 
nothing can drive us, and in which we shall gain strength daily. On the other 
hand, they have not yet made peace among themselves; much less have they 

to attack us, or in any particular plan of attack. 

“If I should be mistuken, and that, in opposition to the conclusions of rea- 
soning upon the state of our affairs with each of the Marhatta chiefs, who, we 
are tela, were to combine to attack us; and upon a comparison of our means 
of annoying each and all of them, with theirs of annoying the Nizam (which 
. is all that they can do), we should still have a war with them, you will have 
the satisfaction of reflecting, that in consequence of the course of measures 
which — have already pursued, you have removed the seat of war to a dis- 
tance from the Company’s territories ; and that you have the means of carry- 
inp it on in such a state of preparation as to insure its speedy and suc 
termination. 

“In thus reasoning upon the subject, I conclude that we should have had 
to contend with this confederacy at all events; or at least, that we should have 
had a war with the Marhatta powers, in some shape, even if this treaty with 
the Peshwah had not been concluded. r 

« Upon this point I have only to observe, that the establishment of Holkar’s 
power at Poonah, founded as it was upon repeated victories over Scindiah’s 
troops, would probabably have — demands upon the Nizam. But sup- 

VOL. XLI. 
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posing that I may be mistaken, I declare, that from what I have seen of the 
state of this country, it would have been impossible for Holkar to maintain an 
army in the Deccan without invading the Nizam’s — They have not 
left a stick standing at the distance of 150 miles trom Poonah ; they have eaten 
the forage and grain; have pulled down the houses, and have used the mate- 
rials as fire-wood ; and the inhabitants have fled with their cattle. Excepting 
in one village, I have not seen a human creature since I quitted the neigh- 
borhood of Meritch ; so that the result of your omitting to make some ar- 
rangement for the Peshwah, which was to occasion the re-establishment of his 
power, must have been the invasion of the Nizam’s territories ; if only for the 
subsistence of those multitudes in Holkar’s suite, or their march to the coun- 
tries to the southward of the Kistna. This last course might have procrasti- 
nated the evil; as they might, in those countries, have found subsistence for 
another year; but then their next step would have been to seek for it in the 
Company’s territories, the very sources from which we should have been 
obliged to draw our supplies in the contest which must have ensued. 

i upposing, therefore, that there is a distant risk that you may havea 
contest with the Marhatta powers, yon have the satisfacton of reflecting, that 
in consequence of those measures, the scene of action must be at a distance 
from the Company’s territories; and that you are in such a state of prepara- 
tion as to insure its speedy success: at all events, it is probable that if you 
had not adopted those measures, either the Company or their ally must have 
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suffered all the evils of war, without having the same means of averting them, 


or of limiting their duration.’ - 


“I have the honor to be,” &c. 


There is no doubt that the rapidity 
of the march to Poonah must have 
rendered it severely trying to the 
troops. In the burning climate of In- 
dia every extraordinary exertion is 
certain to be followed by a propor- 
tionate depression of the vital powers. 
It has been often observed, that Euro- 
peans in India,from their greater moral 
energy, and constitutional vigor, will 
for a single campaign bear fatigue, 

rivation, and exposure to the sun, 
etter than the natives. But their 
ower of endurance is short-lived. 
he stamina of the over-worked sol- 
dier soon give way—lassitude and de- 
bility come on—disease consigns him 
to an hospital, and he dies cre a gre 
hair has visited his temples. This is 
a melancholy picture, but a true one. 
It represents the fate of thousands of 
brave men annually sent to tropical 
regions in the service of their country. 
The sword, no doubt, is a depopulator 
of very respectable powers. lts ef- 
fects are more sudden and visible, and 
therefore more striking to the imagi- 
nation. Poets and tical prose- 
writers—the latter a class abhorred b 
gods and men — generally despatc 
eir heroes by it whenever it is found 
convenien® to get them out of the 
‘way. But in point of extent, its ra- 


vages are insignificant when compared 
with those of climate. The former 
occasi y pauses in the work of 


destruction. Sometimes for a dozen 
years together, the bayonets of an ar- 
my are bloodless as the blade of Sir 
Frizzle Pumpkin ;--firelocks discha 
nothing but blank cartridges, and the 
regulation cut-and-thrusts would en- 
joy an absolute sinecure but for their 
occasional employment as toasting- 
forks. But the pestilence which lurks 
in the air, which no eye hath seen, 
though it has closed millions of the 
brightest, never rests from his labors. 
Some it kills suddenly, and theirs is 
the more enviable lot. Others it 
blights in their prime, changing the 
strong man into a yellow and blood- 
less spectre, who, withered in mind 
and body, totters to his grave, or— 
sadder stiil — returns to his native 
land—purchases a mission in Port- 
land Place—marries a blooming and 
beautiful girl of seventeen—is c 

into the Direction—takes his seat in 
the House of Commons as M. P. for 
Evesham or Ipswich—votes like a good 
Tory and honest man (the terms are 
synonymous) against the Reform Bill, 
and at length dies a leading and re- 
spected member of the Carlton Club, 
leaving an inconsolable widow 
nine children! But we are becoming 


affecting, and must “launch into | 


another strain.” 
General Wellesley being m posses- 
sion of Poonah, arrangements were 


immediately made for the return of 
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the Peshwah. Escorted by a detach- 
meat of British troops, that prince 
sat out from Bassein on the 27th of 
April, and on the 13th of May entered 
his capital, and reassumed his func- 
tions, In — from Poonah, 
Holkar was probably influenced by a 


dread of collision with the British, 


and a desire to occupy a more favor- 
able position for carrying on negotia- 
tions with Scindiah. In order to 
alarm General Wellesley, he sedulous- 
ly spread reports that he was already 
in treaty with Sciodiah, and that this 
alliance would speedily be strength- 
ened by the accession of the Rajah 
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of Berar. The same language was 
also held by the emissaries of Scindiah 
and the Rajah, and a meeting between 
the three chiefs was announced as 
about to take place on the Nizam's 
northern frontier. 

In this position of affairs, Holkar, sud- 
denly moving in an easterly direction, 
shewed himself before Aurungabad, a 
city belonging to the Nizam, and laid 
the inhabitants under contribution. 
On receiving intelligence of this ag- 
gression, General Wellesley immedi- 
ately forwarded to Holkar a strong 
remonstrance, with what effect the 
following letter will show : 


“ Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to Lieut.-General Stewart. 


rT) Sm, 


` Camp at Poonah, 14th May, 1803. 


«I have received an answer from Holkar to my letter upon the subject of 
the plunder of the Nizam’s territories. It is very civil. He says that the 
soubahdar of Aurungabad had for years collected the revenues of two villages, 
which he names, belonging to him ; that he had gone to demand this money, 
and that he had received some of it; that he had done no mischief to the coun- 
‘try, and that he was thea going away. It is true that he has two villages near 
Aurungabad, and it is reported that he has done no mischiof to the country ; 
but | believe that he has not rnoved farther than six or seven miles from Au- 


rungabad. 

u Colonel Stevenson was within fifty miles of the place; but in consequence 
of the reports of Scindiah’s march, I desired him to beware of going too far 
forward, least he should be exposed to the attack of their united army, or that 
Holkar should get round him, and march upon Hyderabad. I have desired 
him to watch the movements towards that ee very particularly. 

“ The place at which Scindiah was on the 7th, is only one march from Bur- 
hampoor ; and there are no accounts that the Rajah of Berar, has marched, 
although he has gone into his tents. 

“Colonel Murray will be here about the 18th. 

“ The Peshwah has written to Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, to desire 
that they will not come to Pconah. , 

“ When I saw a possibility that we might have to contend with this confe- 
deracy, I wrote to Mr. Duncan to request that he would supply us with a brid 
of boats, respecting which I had sent him a detailed memorandum. He has made 
but little progress in this work, which is most essential (in this country so much 
intersected with rivers, none of which are fordable in the rains,) as well for the 
protection of the Nizam’s country, as for the safety of the two detachments ; 
nor has he ranam our depot s0 well as might be wished, or —— us with 
other articles called for, so quickly as might have been expected. Ihave had, 
therefore, some thoughts of running down to Bombay ; and if I can settle mat- 
ters with the Peshwah in a satisfactory manner for the chiefs this evening, I 
shall carry that plan into execution to-morrow. I shall be here again on the 
18th, and I propose to march on the 20th towards the Nizam’s frontier. 

“I have the honor to be,” &c. 


to the northward. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the immediate attention of 
General Wellesley was directed to- 
wards Scindiah and the Rajah of Bera. 
The former, when pressed by General 
Wellesley to declare wheter there 
was to be peace or war, declined an- 


In order to protect the Nizam’s ter- 
ritories, General Wellesley directed 
Colonel Stevenson to advance on 
Aurungabad with the force under his 
command. This movement alarmed 
Holkar, who immediately retired from 
the Deccan frontier across the Taptec 
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swering -until he should have had an 
interview with the Rajah. The chiefs 
met in the neighborhood of Mulka- 
poor on the 3d of June, and from that 
period they kept their armies united 

and by numerous evasions avoided 
giving any answer to General Wel- 

ley’s demands. 

We have no intention of entering 
into the details of the negotiations 
which preceded the commencement of 
hostilities. Oriental diplomatists are 
imeomparably skilled in all the artifi- 
ces Of their craft. The specious 
liteness and imperturbable command of 
temper which distinguish the Brahim, 
leave all European hypocrisy far be- 
hind, and might excite the envy of 
Talleyrand or Metternich. ith 
such diplomatists no man was better 
calculated to deal than General Wel- 
lesley. His natural acuteness enabled 
him to detect all their artifices, and he 
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met them with a firmness of purpose 
and promptitude of action which dis- 
concerted all their schemes. 

It was the object of the Marhatta 
leaders to gain time, and they endea- 
vored to accomplish this by 
professions of good faith, and the re- 

ition of proposals which had already 

n declared inadmissible by General 
Wellesley. Colonel Collins, the resi- 
dent with Scindiab, was therefore in- 
structed to declare, that it was consid- 
ered an igdispensable preliminary to 
negotiation, that the armies of Scin- 
diah and the Rajah should separate, 
and retire from the frontier of the 
Nizam, to their usual stations. In 
case this demand should not be com- 
plied with, Colonel Collins was di- 
rected immediately to withdraw from 
the camp of the confederates. This 
brought matters to a crisis, as the fol- 
lowing letter will show :— 





“ Major-General the Hon. A Wellesley to Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 


: 6th A 1830. ~ 

“I have received your letter (here the contents art recapitulated.) You 
will recollect that the British Government did not threaten to commence hos- 
tilities against you, but you threatened to commence hostilities against the 
British Government and its allies; and when called upon to at yee your in- 
tentions, you declared that it was doubtful whether there would be peace or 
war ; and, in conformity with your threats, and your declared doubts, you as- 
sembled a large army in a station contiguous to the Nizam’s frontier. 

“On this ground I called upon you to withdraw that army to its usual sta- 
tions, if your subsequent — declarations were sincere; but, instead of 
complying with this reasonable requisition, you have proposed that I should 
withdraw the troops which are intended to defend the territories of the allies 
against your designs, and that you and the Rajah of Berar should be suffered 
n remain with your troops assembled, in readiness to take advantage of their 
absence. 

“ This proposition is unreasonable and inadmissible, and you must stand 
the consequences of the measures which I find myself obliged to adopt, in order 
to repel vour aggressions. 

“I offered you peace on terms of equality, and honorable to all parties; 
you have chosen war, and are responsible for all consequences.” 


ae being now declared, hostilities were ordered to commence without further 
elay. - 


“ The er Commanding the tr in the territories of Anund Rao 
| ae Guickwar, Baroda. . 


s: Sir, Camp, 6th August, 1803. 

“Upon the receipt of this letter, you will commence your operations against 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s fort of Baroach. ; 

“You will not suffer these operations to be interrupted or delayed by any 
negotiation whatever. You will send the Governor of Bombay a copy ai the 
report which you will transmit to me, of the measures which you will have 
adopted in consequence of this order. 

“I have the honor to be,” &c. 
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On the day following the date of a body of Arab soldiers, supported by 


the preceding letter, General Welles- 
ley marched to Ahmednuggur, and 
summoned the Killedar to surrender. 
On receiving a refusal, preparations 
were made for immediate attack. The 
town or pettah of this place is defend- 
ed by a lofty wall of masonry without 
ramparts, and flanked at each angle 
by a tower. The pettah was held by 


a battalion of Scindiah’s regular in- 
fantry, and the open space between 
the pettah and the fort was o¢cupied 
by cavalry. The pettah was carried 
with great gallantry by escalade, and 
on the day following the fort was giv- 
en up. e quote a letter written a 
few days after this event :— 


“ Major-General the Honorable A. Wellesley to Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, 
Resident with Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 


t Sir, 


“I have had the honor to receive 


Camp at Ahmednuggur, 15th Aug. 1803. 
our letter of the 18th. It is not true 


that the dawks of Dowlut Rao Scindiah have received the smallest interruption 
from me, or from any person acting by my orders. But he may depend upon 


it, that if he should interrupt your dawk, 


on the Godavery. 


will not allow his to pass through 


any part 
" dolonel Stevenson has my directions to watch closely the movements of 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, and attack immediately the troops of either 


of those Chiefs which ma 


move towards him: he will of course move towards 


the Badowlee Ghaut, if he should find that they intend to penetrate by that 


“It is impossible for me to say that Holkar is not on his march to join those 


Chiefs; but if Rojah Mobiput 


m is the soubahdar of Aurungabad, and you 


have reccived that intelligence from him, I think it is to be doubted. 

“ But even if it should be true, as my cavalry commenced their march from 
hence yesterday, and the infantry will arrive upon the river before the cavalry 
will-have passed it, I expect that I shall join Colonel Stevenson at least as soon 
as Holkar will have joined the other Chiefs. : 

“The Marhattas have Jong boasted that they would carry on a predatory 


war against us: they will find that mode of warfare not very practicable at 
the present moment. At all events, supposing that they can carry their de- 
sign into execution, unless they find the British officers and soldiers to be in 
the same corrupted, enervated state, in whiah their predecessors found the 
Mussulmans in the last century, they cannot expect much success from it. A 
‘system of predatory war must have some foundation in strength of some kind 
or other. But when the Chiefs avow that they cannot meet usin the field ; 
when they are obliged to send the principal strength of their armies upon which 
the remainder depend, to a distance, lest it should fall into our hands, they 
must have little knowledge of human nature, if they suppose that their lighter 
bodies will act; and still less of the British officers, if they imagine that, with 
impunity, they can do the smallest injury, provided only that the allies, who 
are to be first exposed to their attacks, are irue to their own interests. 
“I have the honor to be, &c.” 

The fali of Ahmednuggur gave force, and reached Aurungabad on the 
session to the British ofall Scindiah’s 29th. All that occurred subsequently 
territory, omang on that fortress. to that event is recorded in General 
On the 2th of August Wellesley Wellesley’s despatch to the Governor- 
crossed the Godavery with his whole : General— 


“ Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to the Governor-General. 


“ My Loro, ‘Camp at Kurkah, 8th September, 1803. . 
u I have received a letter from Lieut.-Colonel Woodington, commanding 
the troops in the territories of the Rajah Anund Rao Guickwar, in which he 
informs me that the fort of Baroach was taken by storm on the 20th of August, 
with little — l 
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“I have not yet received a detailed account of the attack upon Baroach, but 
Lieut.-Colonel Woodington mentions that the troops behaved with great gal- 


hantry. 

s Dowlut. Rao Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar entered the territories of 
the Soubah of the Deccan on the 24th of Au by the Ghaut of Adjuntee, 
with a large body of horse only. They pa between Colonel Stevenson's 
corps, which had moved to the eastward towards Badowlee Ghaut and Aurun- 
gabad, and they came to the neighborhood of Jalnapoor, a small fort, the 
— of a district of the same name, about forty miles east from Aurun- 
gabad. 

“T arrived at Aurungabad on the 29th. As soon as the enemy heard of my 
arrival they moved farther off to the southward and eastward, with an inten- 
tion, as it was reported, to cross the Godavery and march upon Hyderabad. 
I continued my march back to that river, and have since marched to the east- 
ward along its left bank. The river is at present fordable every where, a cir- 
cumstance never before known at this season of the year. By these move- 
ments I have checked the enemy’s operations to the southward, and they have 
returned again to the northward of Jalnapoor; and by the position which I 
occupy at present, I give rotection to two important convoys on their march 
to join me from the river Kistna. 

“ Colonel Stevenson took J — on the 2d of September : he is at present 
between that place and Aurungabad. 

“I do not find that the enemy’s pindarries have done much mischief to the 

‘country ; the villages have, in many instances, been defended by the peons 
— in them, and the inhabitanis; and grain has sold at a very high price 
in their camp. 

“ Jeswynt Rao Holkar encamped, on the 2d instant, in a situation between 
the rivers Nerbudda and Taptee. He has sent for the vakeel whom I des- 
patched to him in the month of July, and who has been waiting for his pass- 
ports in Amrut Rao’s camp ever since that time. From the tenor of the pass- 
ports, it me ea that Jeswuat Rao Holkar was very anxious that aed ina 
should reach his camp in safety, and that he sent for him at a time when he 
must have known that Colonel Collins had quitted Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s 


eamp. 
i af — that Baba Phurkiah has joined Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the 
“I have the honor to be,” &c. 


On the 21st of September, General 
Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson held 
a conference, in which it was deter- 
mined to attack the enemy on the 
morning of the 24th. There were two 
routes by which the enemy could be 
approached, both of which led through 
difficult mountain defiles. On the 
both armies moved towards the ene- 
my, Stevenson by the western route, 
‘and General Wellesley by the east- 
ern. The object of this arrangement 
was, that the defiles might be passed 
in one day, and the escape of the ene- 
my to the southward bé prevented. 
On the 23d the corps of Wellesley 
reached Naulnia, and he there learned 
that the enemy’s cavalry had moved 
off from their camp at Bokerdun, and 
tnat the infantry were about to follow. 


He therefore determined not to wait. 


for the coming up of Stevenson’s 
— but to attack immediately. 
e intelligence which led to this 


decision was soon proved to be false. 
On advancing a few miles, the whole 
combined army of Scindiah and the 
Rajah of Berar, upwards of 50,000 
strong, were found drawn up on the 
bank of the Kaitnariver. Their right 
consisted almost wholly of cavalry. 
the infantry was in the centre and 
their artillery, which was — 
tionably large, on the left. Notwith- 
standing the enormous yr mae of 
force, Wellesley remained in his 
sai riage give battle. en 
passed the Kaitna at a post 

the enemy’s left, he formed his infan- 
try in two lines, with the British cav- 
alry —— as aig The =a 
tive ca occupi e py 
yond the Eaitna on the le — 
in check a large body of the enemy 


are: 

On the advance of the British the 
enemy immediately altered his posi- 
tion. His infantry no longer extend- 
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ed along fhe Kaitna, but right across 
from that river to a nullah on the 
British right in the n borhood of 
Assye. r troops had ne sooner 
crossed the river than the enemy 
opened on them a tremendous fire of 
artillery. They had at least 150 
pieces in the field, and it- was well 
served. The piequets and 74th regi- 
ment in particular suffered severely, 
and a body of Marhatta horse charged 
them with temporary success. Colonel 
Maxwell with the Brifish cavalry, how- 
ever, soon came up, and they were driv- 
lea eat and with heavy 


The cavalry, foHowing up their suc- 
cess, charged a large body of infantry, 
amid a shower of musketry and grape, 
and routed them with great slaughter. 
In this — their brave leader, 
Colonel li, was killed. The 
Sepoys, too, behaved with admirable 
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guns, and actually bayoneted the 
ponn at their posts. Their ardor. 

wever, was too great, and but for 
the steady advance of the 7Sth regi 
ment on the left, they would pona y 
have been destroyed. At length the 
Marhatta line gave way in all direc- 
tions, and the British cavalry, execu- 
ting another charge, made great havoc 
among their broken infantry. The vic- 
tory was complete. The whole of the 
enemy’s army made a confi re- 
treat, learing to the victors upwards of 
100 pieces of artillery. 

Success, however, was purchased at 
a heavy price. The kied and wound- 
ed amounted te one-third of the army, 
an immense slaughter, exceeded only 
at Albuera. Werrefrain from giving 
the public despatch of General Wel- 
lesley, containing the particulars of 
his victory. The following letters 
will, we think, be found more inter- 


courage. They charged the enemy’s esting 
“ Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to Mayor Shawe. 


“S 


IB, 
“ T attacked the united armies of Scindiah and the 


Camp at Assye, 24th September, 1803. 
jah of Berar yester- 


day with my division, and the result is, that I have taken about sixty pieces of 


cannon. 


he action was very brisk indeed, the fire from the enemy’s cannon 


the hottest thaf has been known in this country for some time ; and our loss 


in officers and men has been very 


eat. Among others, your brother in the 


74th is wounded; Colonel Maxwell was killed ; Colonel Harness, Colonel 
Wallace, and I, and I believe every officer of the staff, had horses shot under us. 


“ Scindiah’s infuntry behaved remarkably well, and stood to their gu 


ns to 


the last; but their execution was with them enly. I do not believe that they 
carried away more than two, and doubt whether they have got even that 


number. 


t 


“ I will write to the Governor-General in detail upon the subject of this 
action, as soon as I can get accurate returns of the killed and wounded, and of 


the ordnance taken. 


“ I have the honor to be, &c. 


“The enemy fled towards the Adjuntee Ghaut, and I believe have descend- 


ed it.” 


u Major-General the Hon. A. 


s Sme, 


‘ 


Wellesley to Major Shawe. 
Camp, 25th September, 1803. 


“ You will be surprised to see in my report to the Governor General, that 


we have taken ninety pieces of cannon, instead of sixty, as I told you. The 


fact is, that I counted sixty-seven myself, on the morning of the 


th ; I was 


not certain that I was correct ; but now I believe that we have taken nearer 
one hundred than ninety pieces. I know that we have got seventy brass guns 


d howitzers, and above twenty iron. Iintend to destroy the latter, 
x * d, and then to Ahmednuggur. 


send the formar first to Dowluta 


«The enemy are down the Ghauts in 
venson follows them to-morrow. I must 


after placing the sick in Dowlutabad. 


and to 


t consternation. Colonel Ste- 
t till I can get back my doolies, 


“ I have the honor to be, &c. 
« Your brother’s wound is doing well. He will not be obliged to quit the 


army. 
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The battle of Assye has given rise 
to much difference of opinion and 
some discussion. Wasit sound policy 
in General Wellesley to attack the 
Marhatta army on the 23d ? or should 
he have waited for the coming up of 
Stevenson on the following day ? 
Whether the reader decide these ques- 
tions affirmatively or negatively, he 
will have high authority on his side. 
The opinion of Sir Thomas Munro 
was decidedly adverse to the course fol- 
lowed by General Wellesley, and in 
the correspondence of these great men, 
there isa very interesting discussion of 
the subject. This we shall lay before 
our readers, without obtruding an opin- 
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ion where it could be expected to have 
no weight. In truth it is scarcely 
possible to form one, without more ac- 
eurate knowledge of the character, 
discipline; and tactics of a Marhatta 
army, thanany one who has never ser- 
ved in India can be supposed to possess. 
But where conflicting opinions of such 
high authority can Be adduced on a 
military question, nothing can be more 
interesting than to learn the reasons on 
which they are founded,.and observe 
by what arguments they are support- 
e 


On. receiving intelligence of the 
victory, Sir Thomas thus writes to 
General Wellesley. 


“ To Major-General Welleslev. 


“ Dzar GEKERAL, Rayuroog, 14th Oct. 1803. 

“I have seen several accounts of your late glorious victory over the com- 
bined armies of Scindiah and the Bererman, but none of them so full as to 

ive one anything like a correct idea of it; I can however dimly see through 

e smoke of the Marhatta guns (for yours it is said were silenced), that a gal- 
lanter action has not been fought for many years in any part of the world. 
When not only the disparity of numbers but also of real military force is consi- 
dered, it is beyond all comparison a more brilliant and ardous exploit than 
that of Aboukir. The detaching of Stevenson was so dangerous a measure, 
that I am almost tempted to think you did it with the view of sharing the glory 
with the smallest possible numbers. The object of his movement was proba- 
bly to turn the enemy’s flank, or cut them off from the Ajunla pass. But these 
ends would have been attained with as much certainty and more security by 
so him with you. As a reserve he would have supported your atiack, 
secured it against any disaster, and when it succeeded he would have been at 
hand to have followed the enemy vigorously. A native army once routed, if 
followed by a good body of cavalry, never offers any effectual. opposition. Had 
Stevenson been with you, it is likely you would have destroyed the greater part 
of the enemy’s infantry ; as to their cavalry, when cavalry are determined to 
run, it is not easy to do them much harm, unless you are strong enough to dis- 
perse your own In pursuit of them. Whether the detaching of Stevenson were 
right or wrong, the noble manner in which the battle was conducted makes up 
for everything. Its consequences will not be confined to the Deccan ; they 
will facilitate our operationsin Hindostan by discouraging the enemy, and ani- 
mating the Bexgal army to rival your achievements. 

“I had written thus far when I received your letter of the Ist of October, 
and along with it, another account of your battle from Hyderabad. It has 
certainly, as you my, been ‘a most furious battle ;’ your loss is reported to be 
about 2000 in killed and wounded. I hope you will not have occasion to pur- 
_ chase any more victories at so dear a price.” 


Of course it could not be pleasant field, and it was necessarily somewha 
to a young general, ambitious of glory mortifying to be obige to vindicate & 
and elate with recent victory, to learn victory with as much care and inge- 
that grave doubts on the subject of nuity as if he had been apologrun 
his achievement were entertained by for a defeat. We think something 
one whose judgment he esteemed. He these feelings are apparent in the letter 
had never before (excepting in the case which we subjoin. 
èf Doondiah) commanded an army in 
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“ Major-General the Hon. A Wellesley to Lieut.-Colonel Munro, 


st My Orar Munno, Camp at Cherikain, 1st November, 1803. 
As you are a judge of a military operation, and as I am desirous of havin 
your opinion on my side, I am about to give you an account of the battle 
Assye, in answer to your letter of the 19th October, in which I think I shall 
solve all the doubts which must naturally occur to any man who looks at that 
transaction without a sufficient knowledge of the facts. Before you will re- 
ceive this, you will most probably have seen my public letter to the Governor- 
General regarding the action, a copy of which was sent to General Campbell. 
That letter will give you a outline of the facts. Your — ipal objec- 
tion to the action is that I detached Colonel Stevenson. The fact is, I did not 
detach Colonel Stevenson. His was a separate corps, equally strong, if not 
stronger, than mine. We were desirous to en the enemy at the same 
time, and settled a plan accordingly for an attack on the morning of the 24th, 
We separated on the 22d, he to march by the western, I by the eastern road, 
round the hills between Buinapoor and Jalna: and I have to observe, that 
this separation was necessary,—first, because both corps could not pass 
through the same defiles in one day: secondly, because it was to be appre- 
hended, that if we lef: open one of the roads through these hills, the enem 
ight have passed to the soathward, while we were going to the sere, 
and then the action would have been delayed, or probably avoided altogether. 
‘Colonel Stevenson and I were never more than twelve miles distant from each 
other ; and when I moved forward to the action of the 23d, we were not much 
more than eight miles. As usual, we depended for our intelligence of the en- 
emy’s position on the common hircarrahs of the country. eir horse were 
90 numerous, that without an army their position could not be reconnoitred by 
an European officer; and even the hircarrahs in our own service, who 
‘were accustomed to examine and report positions, cannot be employed 
here, as, being natives of the Carnatic, they are as well known as an Euro- 


“ The hircarrahs reported the enemy to be at Bokerdun. Their right was 
at Bokerdun, which was the pore. place in their peon and gave the 
name to the district in which they were encamped ; but their left, in which 
was their infantry, which I was to attack, was at Assye, about six or eight 
miles from Bokerdun. I directed my march so as to'be within twelve or four- 
teen miles of their army at Bokerdun, as I thought, on the 28d. But when I 
arrived at the ground of encampment, I found that I was not more than five 
or six miles from it. 1 was then informed that the cavalry had marched, and 
the infantry was about to follow, but was still on the ground: at all events, it 
was necessary to ascertain these pona ; and I could not venture to reconnoitre 
without my whole force. But I believed the report to be true, and I deter- 
mined to attack the infantry, if it remained still upon the ground. I apprised 
Colonel Stevenson of this determination, and desired him to move forward. 
po marora on, 1 found not only their infantry, but their cavalry, encamp- 

in a most formidable position, which, by the by, it would have pees im- 
possible for me to attack, if, when the infantry changed their front, they had 
taken care to occupy the only passage thee was across the Kaitna. 

“ When I found théir whole army, and contemplated their position, of course 
1 considered whether I should attack immediately, or should delay till the fol- 
lowing morning. I determined upon the immediate attack, because I saw clear- 

, that if I attempted to return to my camp at Naulniah, I should have been 
ollowed thither by the whole of the enemy’s cavalry, and I might have suffer- 
ed some ‘oss ; instead of attacking, I might have been attacked there in the 
morning ; and at all events, 1 should have found it very difficult to secure my 

e, as I did, in any place so near the enemy’s camp, in which they should 
know it was: I therefore determined upon the attack immediately. 

“It was certainly a most desperate one, but our guns were not silenced. Our 
Dbullocks, and the peo le who were employed to draw them, were shot, and 
they could not all rawn on; but some were ; and ail continued to fire as 
tong as the fire could be of any use. 


` 
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73“ Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have exceeded one-half of 
its present amount if it had not been for a mistake in the officer who led the 
picquets which were on the right of the first line. 

“ When the enemy changed their position, they threw their left to Assye, in 
which village they had some infantry, and it was surrounded by cannon. As. 
soon as I saw that, I directed the officer commanding the picquets to keep out 
of shot from that village; instead of that. he led directly upon it: the 74th, 
which were on the right of the first line, followed the picquets, and the great 
loss we sustained was in these two bodies. Another evil which resulted from 
this mistake, was the necessity of introducing the cavalry into the cannonade 
and the action long before it was time ; by which that corps lost many men, 
and its unity and efficiency, that I intended to bring forward in a close pursuit 
at the heel of the day. But it was necessary to bring forward the cavalry to 
save the remains of the 74th, and the picquets, which would otherwise have 
been destroyed. Another evil resulting from it was that we had then no re- 
serve left, and a parcel of stragglers cut up our wounded ; and straggling in- 
an who had pretended to be dead, turned their guns upon our backs. 

“ After all, notwithstanding this attack upon Assye by our right and the cav- 
alry, no impression was made upon the corps collected there, till I made a 
movement upon it with some troops taken from our left, after the enemy’s 
right had been defeated ; and it would have been as well to have left it alone 
entirely till that movement was made. 

- “ However, I do not wish to cast any reflection upon the officer who led the 
picquets. I lament the consequences of his mistake, but I must acknowl 

at it was not possible for a man to lead a body into a hotter fire than he dì 
the picquets orn that day against Assye. 

“ the aetion, there was no pursuit, because our cavalry was not then in 
& state to pursue. It was near dark when the action was over, and we passed 
- the night on the field of battle. ) 

“ Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his troops as soon as he heard that 
I was about to move forward, and he also moved upon Bokerdun. He did not 
receive my letter till evening. He got entangled in a nullah in the night, and 
arrived at Bokerdun, about eight miles from me to the westward, at eight in 
the morning of the 24th. 

“The enemy passed the night ef the 23d at about twelve miles from the 
field of battle, twelve from the Adjuntee Ghaut, and eight from Bokerdun. 
As soon as they heard that Colonel Stevenson was advancing to the latter 
place, they set off, and never stopped till they had got down the Ghaut, where 
and arrived in the course of the night of the 24th. After his difficulties of the 
night of the 23d, Celonel Stevenson was in no state to follow them, and did not 
do so until the 26th. The reason for which he was detained till that day was, 
that I might have the benefit of the assistance of his surgeons to dress my 
wounded soldiers, many of whom, after all, were not dressed for nearly a 
week, for want of the necessary number of medical men. I bad also a long 
and difficult negotiation with the Nizam’s sirdars, to induce them to admit my 
wounded into any of the Nizam’s forts; and I could not allow them to depart 
until I had settled that point. Besides, I knew that the enemy had passed the 
Ghaut, and that to punue them a day sooner, or a day later, could make no- 
difference. Since the battle, Stevenson has taken Burhampoor and Asseer- 
ghur. I have defended the Nizam’s territories. They first threatened them 
through the Casserbarry Ghaut, and I moved to the southward, te the nei 
borhood of Aurungabad ; I then saw clearly that they intended to attempt 
siege of Asseerghur, and I moved up to the northward, and descended the Ad- 
untee Ghaut, and stopped Scindiah. Stevenson took Asseerghur on the 2ist ; 

heard the intelligence on the 24th, and that the Rajah of Berar had come to 
the south with an army. I ascended the Ghaut on the 25th,and have marched 
a hundred and twenty miles since, in eight days, by which I have saved all 
our convoys and the Nizam’s territories. I have been near the Rajah of Be- 
rar two days, in the course of which he has marched five times; and I suspect 
that he is now off to his own country, finding that he can do nothing in this. 
If that is the case, I shall soon begin an extensive operation there. ` 

“ But these exertions, I fear, cannot last ; and yet, if they are relaxed, such 
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is the total absence of all government and means of defence in this country, 
that it must fall. It makes me sick to have any thing to do with then; and 
Fe imposible to describe their state. Pray exert yourself for Bistnapah 


“ Believe me yours,’ &c. 


_Itis doubtful whether the preceding with great talent, and is inserted here 
vindication had the effect of inducing to complete the correspondence, and 
Sir Thomas to change his opinions. enable the military reader to under- 
His reply is unquestionably written stand the discussion in all its bearings. 


“To Major-General Wellesley. 


“Dzar Gunerar, Kawderabed, 28 November, 1803. _. 
I have received your letter of the Ist instant, and have read with great 
leasure and interest your clear and satisfactory account of the battle of Assaye. 
ou say, you wish to have my opinion on your side; if it can be of any use 
to you, you have it on your side, not only in that battle, but in the conduct of 
the campaign: the merit of this last is exclusively yourown. The success of 
every battle must always be shared, in some degree, by the most skilful general 
with his troops. I must own, I have always been averse to the practise of 
carrying on war with too many scattered armies, and also of fighting battles 
by the combined attacks of separate divisions. When several armies invade 
a country on different sides, unless each of them is separately a match for the 
enemy’s whole army, there is always a danger of their being defeated one 
after another ; because, having a shorter distance to march, he may draw his 
force together, and march upon a particular army, before it can be supported. 
When a great army is encamped in separate divisions, it must, of course, be — 
attacked in separate columns. But Indian armies are usually crowded togo- 
ther on a spot, and will, I imagine, be easier routed by a single attack than by 
two or three separate attacks by the same force. I see perfectly the necessity- 
of your advancing by one route, and Colonel Stevenson by another, in order. 
to get clear of the defiles in one day ; I know, also, that you could not have re- 
connoitred the enemy’s position without carrying on your whole army; but I 
have still some doubts whether the immediate attack was, under all circum. 
stances, the best measure you could have adopted. Your objections to delay 
are, tbat the enemy might have gone off and frustrated your nips of bringe 
ing them to battle, or that you might have lost the advantage of attack, by 
their attacking you in the morning. The considerations which would have 
made me hesitate are, that you could hardly expect to defeat the enemy with 
less than half the loss you actually suffered ; that after breaking their infantry 
your cavalry, even when entire, was not sufficiently strong to pursue any dis- 
tance, without which you could not have done so much execution among them 
as to counterbalance your own loss; and lastly, that there was a possibility of 
your being repulsed; in which case, the great on gata of the enemy’s ca- 
my with some — of spirit which they would have derived from success, 
might have rendered a retreat impracticable. Sup that you had not ad- 
vanced to the attack, but remained under arms, after reconnoitring at long- 
shot distance, I am convinced that the enemy would have decamped in the 
night, and as you could have instantly followed them, they would have been 
obliged to leave all or most of their goods behind. If they ventured to keep 
their position, which seems to me incredible, the result would still have been 
equally favorable: you might have attacked them in the course of the t; 
their artillery would have been of little use in the dark ; it would have fallen 
into your hands, and their loss of men would very likely have been greater 
than yours. If they determined to attack you in the morning, as far as I can 
judge from the different reports that I have heard of the I think it would 
have been the most desirable event that could have happened, for you would 
have had it in your power to attack them, either in the operation of passing 
the river, or after the whole had- passed, but before they were completely 
formed. They must, however, have known that Stevenson was approaching 
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and that he ht possibly joi in the morning, and this circumstance 
alone would, I have no doubt: me induced tiem i retreat in the night. 


Your mode of attack, though it might not have. been the safest, was undoubt- 
edly the most decided and heroic ; it will have the effect of striking greater 
terror into the hostile armies than could have been done by any victory gained 
with the assistance of Colonel. Stevenson’s division, and of raising the national 
military character, already high in India, still higher. 

“I hear that negotiations are going on at a great rate; Scindiah may 
possibly be sincere, but it is more likely that one view, at least in opening 
them, is to encourage his army, and to deter his tributaries from insurrectioa. 
After fighting so hard, you are entitled to dictate your own terms of peace. 

“You seem to be out of: humor with the country in which you are, from 
its not being defensible. The difficulty of defence must, I imagine, proceed 
either from want of. or from the scarcity of all kinds of supplies; the 
latter is most likely the case, and it can only be remedied by your changing 
the scene of action. The Nizam ought to be able to defend his own country, 
and if you could contrive to make him exert himself a little, you would be at 
liberty to carry the war into the Berar Rajah’s country, whiek, from the long 
enjoyment of peace, ought to be able to furnish provisions. He would pro- 
bably make a separate peace, and ou miga then draw from his country sup- 
plies for carrying on the war with Scindiah. Believe me, dear Geers) yours 

“ Tuomas Monro.” 





most truly, 
figħting the 


Tionga the policy of 
battle of Assye be still a point open to 
jon, i Peen denied 
that, in the conduct of it, General 
Wellesley displayed the highest tacti- 
cal skill. In another letter of Sir 
Thomas Munro, addressed to his bro- 
ther, we find the following —— 
u You are quite an enthusiast with re- 
speci to Lake. General 
ellesley, however, had greater dif- 
ficulties to encounter; a greater bod 
of infantry and artillery; a muc 
more formidable cavalry, and all ani- 
mated by the nce of their sove- 
reign ; not dispirited by the desertion 


of their officers,like the northern army. dian 


If there was any thing wrong at 
— it was in giving battle; but 
in the conduct of the action every 
thing was right. General Wellesle 

ve every part of his army its full 
share: left no part of it unemployed, 
but supported, sometimes with cavalry, 
sometimes with infantry, every point 
that was pressed, at the very moment 
that it was most necessary.’ 

With to Welles eyi general 


conduct of the campaign, all military 
men agree that it was admirable. His 


forces were uniformly placed where 
they could act with greatest effi- 
ciency ; the plans of the enemy were 
not only anticipated, bnt defeated at 
every point; and certain it is, that 
the victory of Assye contributed more 
than any single event to the con- 
solidation of British power in India. 


The truth is, that the poo of 
European warfare, are but oo 
Whea'we m our contests in the Fant. 
en we consider how 
a number of Euro bear sway 
over the vast population of our Indian 
dominions, it must be obvious, that 
the power which holds them in sub- 
} —— ——— The 
tter at least is uniformly secondary 
to the former, and the moment that puts 
an end to the moral influence, must 
behold the downfall ofour power. Un- 
der such circumetances, a general must 
not uniformly be trammelled Ae 
strict rules of European tactics. In In- 
ian warfare a victory which inspires 
no general terror of our arms is worth 
comparatively little. It contributes 
nothing to the permanence or solidity 
of our power. But where, as at 
Assye, a small European force defeats 
a native army more than five times 
its number, the effect is not to be cal- 
culated by the mere number of slain, 
the amount of treasure captured, or 
the extent of territory acquired. No; 
its consequences are felt, not seen. 
The very tenure of our power, our 
moral influence, has been strengthen- 
ed, and the advanta ising from 
it are far more extensive and durable, 
than may result from the slaughter of 


_tens of thousands, and the capture of 


millions under different circumstances. 
The military events which followed 
may be briefly told. Scindiah, 
willing to temporize, invited General 
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Wellesley to send an officer to the 
Marhatta camp to treat. This was 
of course refused, but General Wel- 
lesley expressed his readiness to re- 
ceive any vakeel or envoy from the 
confederates whom they might em- 
power to negotiate a peace. The 
war went on. Burhampoore surren- 
dered to Colonel Stevenson on the 
16th of October, and the strong fort 
of Asseerghur capitulated on the 2lst. 
On the 11th of November the vakeel 
from Scindiah arrived in the British 
camp with proposals for a truce. This 
was readily agreed to by General 
Wellesley, who considered a cessation 
of hostilities with Scindiah to be highly 
advantagous, since it enabled him to 
direct his whole force against the 
Rajah of Berar. With this view he 
put his army in motion to co-operate 
with Colonel Stevenson, whose corps 
he had directed upon Gawilghur, a fort 
in the Berar territory. On the 28th 
General Wellesley came up with the 
army of the Rajah, and found in con- 
junction with it a considerable force of 
Scindiah’s cavalry, in direct violation 
of the conditions of the truce. On the 
following day, a junction was effected 
with the mi of Stevenson at Par- 
— were from a tower the enemy 
could he discerned apparently in 
march. The weather being intensely 
hot, and troops having marched a great 
distance, it was not thought prudent 
to pursue them; but shortly after- 
wards, bodies of horse appeared in 
front, and skirmished with the My- 
sore cavalry. The infantry piquets 
were advanced to support them, and on 
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reconnoitring, the whole army of the 
enemy was discovered a few miles off, 
drawn up in order of battle. 
Scindiah’s force, consisting of one 
heavy body of cavalry, formed their 
right wing, with its flank covered by 
a body of Pindarries and other irre- 
gulars. The infantry and guns were 
on the left of the centre, and on the. 


left was the Berar cavalry. The line 
occupied by this united army was 
about five miles in extent. Iu their 


front was an extensive plain, broken 
by water-courses, and in rear the vil- 
lage of Argaum, with its extensive 
gardens and enclosures. 

General Wellesley formed his army 
in two lines; the infantry in the first, 
the cavalry in the second, and the 
Mogul and Mysore horse covering the 
left. In forming the line, some con- 
fusion and delay took place from the 
unsteadiness of the native troops un- 
der the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 
This, however, was remedied, and the 
whole advanced in the highest order. 
A large body of Persian soldiers made 
a fierce attack on the 74th and 78th 
regiments, which repulsed them with 
grent slaughter. Scindiah’s cavalry 
attacked a Sepoy battalion, and were 
also driven back in confusion. Their 
whole line then retired in disorder, 
followed by the cavalry, which pur- 
sued them till night-fall. The result 
of the action was the capture of thirty- 
eight pieces of cannon, and all their 
ammunition. The following extract 
of a letter of General Wellesley rela- 
tive to this action will be found inte- 
resting :— 


“ Major-General the Hon. A. Wellesley to Major Shavwe. 


“Hy Drar Sin, 


Camp at Akote, 2d December, 1803. 


“I have but little to add to my letter of the 30th to the Governor-Gene- 


ral respecting the battle of Argaum. The number of the yaa eh ed is 
reat. Vittel Punt, who commanded the cavalry of the Raj 


ah of Berar, 





was killed; and Gopel Bhow, who commanded Scindiah’s cavalry that fought, 
was wounded. If we had had daylight one hour more, not a man would have_ 


escaped. 
“ Rye should have had that time, if my native infantry had not been panic- 
struck, and got into confusion when the cannonade commenced. What do 
ou think of nearly three entire battalions, who behaved so admirably in the 
ttle of Assye, being broke and running off, when the cannonade commenced 
at Argaum, which was not to be compared to that of Assve? Luckily, I hap- 
pened to be at no great distance from them, and I was able to rally them and 
re-establish the battle. If I had not been there, I am convinced we should 
have lost the day. But as it was, so much time elapsed before I could form 
them in, that we had not daylight enough for every thing that we should 
certainly have performed. 
VOL. XLI 
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“The troops were under arms, and I was on horseback, from six in the 


morning until twelve at night.” 


Gawilghur next fell, and the war 
was at an end. Peace followed on 
terms highly advantageous. Large 
cessions of territory were made by 
Scindiah and his allies, and the talents 
of General Wellesley were no less 
conspicuous as a negotiator than as a 
leader of armies. 

From this period the mili repu- 
tation of Wellesley was equal to that 
of the most distinguished of his con- 
temporaries. Honors flowed in upon 
him. As a testimony of his Sove- 
reign’s approbation of his services, he 
was elected Knight of the Bath. The 
thanks of Parliament were voted to 
him. The British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta presented him with a sword 
L.1000 in value. The officers he com. 
manded solicited his acceptance of a 
golden vase, in testimony of their at- 
tachment and admiration. A monu- 
ment was erected in Calcutta in com- 
memoration of the battle of Assye. On 
resigningthe command of Mysore, the 
inhabitants of Seringapatam transmit- 
ted to hima porting address, imploring 
“the God of all castes and of all na- 
tions to hear their earnest prayer, and 
wherever greater affairs than the go- 
vernment of an Indian province might 
call him, to bestow on him health, 
glory and happiness.” At Madras a 
grand entertainment was given in ho- 
nor of his arrival by the civil and 
military officers of the Presidency. 


It was with such testimonies of ad- 
miration and regard that General 
Wellesley quitted India. It pleased 
God that he should return in safety 
to commence a new course of glory, 
and confer benefits on his country, in 
comparison with which, his services in 
India now seem but as dust in the ba- 
lance. But had it been otherwise or- 
dained, he had already done 
to secure an honorable place in his- 
tory for the name of Wellesley. 

in conclusion, we think it right to 
state that we have been able to touch 
on very few portions of the corres- 
pondence cunnected with India in the 
work before us. By far the greater 
part relates to political negotiation, 
and the details of civil government 
and military discipline, and therefore 
contains little which, if taken sepe- 
rately, would be found interesting 
when transferred to the pages of a 
ular periodical. But we saw delibe- 
rately, that the correspondence cannot 
be pursued by any one com to 
appreciate its merits, without exciting 
the highest admiration of the extraor- 
dinary mental activity, and extensive 
knowledge of the writer. By those es- 
—— whose duties are more imme- 

lately connected with India, the three 
first volumes ot te work bh be — 
a treasu military and politi 
knowledge: and to their earnest study 
we most strongly recommend them. 





ELIZABETH OF SIBERIA. 
BY THE SKETCHER. 


Amin Siberian snows the exile’s child 

To rarest womanhood, and beauty grew ; 

And as the magnet, its attractions true 

Keeps ever, tho’ in arctic regions wild, 

Deep buried where sweet summer never smil’d, 
So she unto herself all virtues drew ; 

And to her desert home affection flew, 

As if the world from it had been exil’d, 

And not it from the world. The central sun, 
The universal home, with its pure light, 

Shines on all worlds that in its system run, 
Tho’ all the space between were blackest night ; 
So duteous love, Where’er its hume be whirl’d, 
Still radiates from the beart, its centre of the world. 
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Asout the middle of the last centu- 
ys when the French Savans began 
their notable conspiracy against the 
Christian religion, one of their favor- 
ite contrivances was, to praise the vir- 
tues of Paganism. Examples of excel- 
lence were quoted in every corner of 
the globe but Christendom. The Chi- 
nese, the Laplanders, the Sandwich 
Islanders, the Tartars, all were pro- 
nounced to exhibit virtues unknown to 
nations degraded by Christianity. But 
it was on India that the eyes of the 
perfectionists were turned with the 
most assured triumph. The gentle 
manners, and gentle countenances of 
the Hindoos were assumed as sponta- 
neous evidences of moral superiority. 
Their diet chiefly on herbs, their dwell- 
ing chiefly among forests ; their pas~ 
toral, simple, and obscure habits, 
marked them, in the estimate of Paris, 
less as the best of Pagans, than the 
moral masters of mankind. Raynal’s 
huge romance, sain! Bo t, The 
Stories of paraguay: e Narratives 
of the American Wilderness, all teem- 
ing with the charms, passions, valor 
and genius of uncultivated man, dès- 
played before aly dazzled — ie 
rope a perpet orama. Still the 
Hindoos ' * the chief figures of the 
illusion ; and the crimes of Christian- 
ity were gloomily contrasted with the 
innocence of a vast people, reposing 
under their banyan trees, bathing their 

forms in vast marble fount- 
ains by moonlight, offering up their 
rimitive worship to Nature and Mind, 
in temples of porphyry; and, when 
life was about to decay, calmly sitting 
by the brink of some of their mighty 
streams, and surrendering their feeble 
forms to the sacred embrace of the In- 
dus or the Ganges. 

The growing intercourse of the Eng- 
lish with India from the period of the 
famous battle of Plassey in 1746, par- 
tially resisted this declamation. They 
rapidly discovered the qualities of the 
Hindoo, and the Englishman’s rough 
sincerity, at all times the antipodes of 
the Frenchman's willing delusion, al- 
ternately argued against, laughed at, 
and disdained the romances. But all 
France resounded with the triumphs 
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of its literature,—its voice would suffer 
no rival,—its opinion was the oracle of 
Europe, and the Englishman, always 
contemptuous of national vanity, told 
his tale, and left the truth to make its 
— in its own good time. 

ime has done its work, as it al- 
ways does, and the native Hindoo cha- 
racter has at length blackened the 
cover of romance that wrapped it in 
imaginary virtue. Treachery, craft, 
cruelty, selfishness instinctive, and 
sensuality unbounded, were acknowl- 
edged to be the national character. 
And though exceptions may occur, the 
utter inferiority of the Indian Pagan 
to the Euro Christian has long 
been an established conviction. 

But a remarkable reinforcement to 
this conviction has just been given. It 
has been ascertained that Hindostan 
has contained for ages, and contains 
at this hour, a vast multitude whose 

rofession is murder, whose livelihood 
is the plunder obtained by this mur, 
der, and whose religion consists in of- 
fering up human lives, from one to a 
hundred at a time, in cornpendious 
bloodshed, to their demon goddess, 
Kalee ! 

The inquiries made during the late 
overnment of Lord William Ben- 
tinck have proved that this Satanic 
brotherhood consists of many thou- 
sands; that it has existed through 
many ages, and all the révolutions of 
Indian power in those ages ; that it has 
spread over the whole immense sur- 
face of the country, from the sea to the 
mountains; that it has held on its hi- 
deous course alike under the succese 
sive Hindoo, Mahometan, and British 
lords of the golden peninsula; and 
most singular of all, that it has almost 
wholly evaded research during this 
long period, and that fully known to 
exist, it has — oar the direct 
grasp of justice, thus adding to the re- 
morseless cruelty of a fiend scarcel 
less than the impalpability and invisi- 
bility of a spirit of darkness. This ab- 
horred league, or worship, is called 
Thuggee, and the assassins are called 
Thugs. The history of their goddess 
is as follows: 

Rakut Beej Dana, a demon in the 
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early ages of the world, devoured the 
human race as fast as they were born. 
To enable the world to be peopled, 
Kalee Davey resolved to destroy this 
universal devourer. But the demon 
was a giant, of so vast a stature, that 
the deepest waters of the ocean could 
not reach above his waist, and he 
strode over the earth with inconceiva- 
ble force and swiftness. Still Kalee 
Davey assailed him, and in the fight 
clove him down. But the fight was not 
finished by his fall. From every drop 
of his blood another demon sprang, 
who desperately renewed the battle. 
Successive deaths only produced a still 
more countless crowd of new-born de- 
mons; and Kalee, already exhausted, 
saw that she was surrounded by a new 
host of terrors, and that the victory was 
about to be lost. The flow of blood 
was obviously the cause. In this cri- 
sis, she brushed the moisture from one 
of her arms—of it formed two men— 
and, that no drop of blood more might 
be shed, equipped them with two hand- 
-kerchiefs, to strangle the demon army. 

The work was done. The demons 
were extinguished, and the two cham- 
pions returned to the goddess to re- 
store their handkerchiefs. But she de- 
sired that they should preserve them, 
as the means of a profession by which 
their descendants were to live. Enjoin- 
ing them to strangle men with the hand- 
kerchief, as they had strangled the de- 
mons, and giving them their plunder, 
she add':d, perhaps for the ease of their 
consciences, they might claim this as a 
matier of right; for, having been the 
means of sccuring the peopling of the 
earth, they were entitled to take some 
lives at their pleasure. Kalee next told 
them, that they need not trouble them- 
selves about burying their victims, as 
she would provide fur that case, on the 
condition, however, that they never 
looked baek to see what she did with 
them. At length, a slave had the daring 
curiosity to look. He saw Kalee, utter- 
Jy naked, devouring the bodies, and 
tossing them into the air. The modesty 
of the goddess was offended, and she 
pronounced that thenceforth they must 
manage the matter for themselves. 

It must have sturtled our showy res- 
idents, and glittering dames at the 
Bengal Presidency, to know, that in 
Calcutta, they were in the favorite re- 
gion of Kalee; that they had assisted 
atthe orgies of Kalee; and that the 
Hindoos regarded them as frequently 
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worshippers of this incarnate devil, 
whose chosen name is Kimkalee (the 
eater of man). 

But such is the state of the national 
belief. The Thugs hold, that Kalee 
first appeared on earth in Calcutta; 
that, after she had destroyed the de- 
mon chieftain, Rakut, at the eastern 
extremity of the Vindeya range, she 
bore the corpse to Calcutta, and that 
she buried it on the spot where her 
temple is now reared. From the 
strangely inconsiderate manner in 
which the Europeans go to the idola- 
trous feasts of the natives, and, among 
the rest, from their attendance on the 
Nautches and festivals of the great 
days of Kalee, they imagine them, and 
with some show of reason, her votaries. 
The: East India Company, too, is 
charged with the horrible and cul 
ble subserviency of assigning to this 
horrible superstition lands for the en- 
dowment of its temple! And the pri 
often publicly make offerings to the idol 
in the name of the . Bhould 
such things be ? Or, if they exist, could 
we be surprise: at any degree of scorn 
that might be ivlt for our timidity, our 
policy, or our religion? The Hiadoos 
worship her with great veneration. 
They often repeat in their Ais bik 
“Oh, Kalee! great goddess of Calcut- 
ta, may thy promise never be made in 
vain.” se gm is said to be i mas- 
sacre ; her drink is perpetual gore. 
She is believed to be ef the intensest 
black, and to be so hideous, that no 
mortal eye could éndure the sight of 
her appalling deformity. 

This we conceive to be a final answer 
to all the dreams of human perfectibili- 
. A league in which mutual crime 
is the single bond ; a worship in which 
murder is the religion ; a morality in 
which the commission of the most re- 
volting of all human crimes is held not 
merely innocent, buta duty. What is 
this, but Satan visible in man ? 


Of all the poets whom we have late- 
Iy lost, Crabbe is the most natural. 
He has his extravagances, too, and his 
poetry is disfigured by them. Quaint- 
ness of language, and eccentricity of 
thought, are but feeble contrivances for 
fame. They swindle public attention 
for the moment, to be detected, like 
all swindling, the moment after. Hi 
low education, early difficulties, and 
long solitude, account for some of those 
failures of taste. But he has a re- 
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markable faculty of combining tender- 
ness with power. His nature was 
strongly disposed to look upon “the 
seamy side of things.” But his pro- 
fession softened his spirit, and where 
he would have once been sullen, he 
was only sad. Other poets have been 
more ostentatious of their religion. In 
Crabbe it is a hidden spring which 
gives a hidden verdure to his poe- 
try. His viewsof life are melancholy, 
not malignant. He groans, “but 
curses not.” He has no love for hor- 
rors ; and sees beauty in despair. He 
follows the felon to the foot of the scaf- 
fold, but spares us the appalling pro- 
cess of the dissecting-room. 

We know not whether the two lit- 
tl poems, which we give here, have 
been published ; but they deserve to 
be remembered—the one as a striking 
specimen of native tenderness, the 
other of easy sarcasm. (If his, of 
which we are not perfectly sure.) 


On seeing a light in the window of the 
chamber where his wife died. 


“Yes; Ibehold again the place, 
The seat of joy, the source of pain, 

It brings to view the form, the faco, 
That I must nover seo again, 


« The night-bird’s song, that sweetly floats 
On this soft gloom, this balmy air, 

Brings to my mind her swecter notes, 
That I again must never hear. 


« Lo, yonder shines that window’s light, 
My guide, my token, heretofore ; 

And new again it shines as bright, 
When those dear eyes can shine n 


more, — 


“ Then hurry from this place away ! 
It gives not now the bliss it gave: 

For death hath made its charm ite prey, 
And joy is buried in her gravo.” 


Crabbe’s residence at his first living 
had been greatly molested by some 
vulgar fellows, who, on the credit of 
their half-crown license, set up for 

chers, and talked the populace 
into all kinds of absurdity. 


A new Version of the Parable. 
© A weary traveller walked his way, 
With grief, and want, and pain oppreet ; 


His looks were sad, his locks were gray, 
He sought for food, he sighed for rest. 
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“ A wealthy grazier passed. ‘Attend,’ 
The sufforer cricd; ‘some aid allow.’ 
‘Thou art not of our parish friend, 
Nor am I in my office now.’ 


“ Another came. The poor man prayed. 
A smooth-tongued teacher heard the 
rd 


word. 
‘ Be patient friend,’ he softly said ; 
‘Another will the help afford.’ 


« Another came, ‘ Turn, stranger, turn.’ 
Tho stranger stopped with furious mien. 
‘What, stop me ? when I haste to burn 
The Gospel light on Saveall Green ! 


‘Another came. ‘In thee I trust.\— 
‘What, pauper, stop the public way ? 
Lio in the dust; we al! are dust. 
My people wait, I can’t delay.’ 


“ Hard Levite! Bitter priest, begone, 
Swell knaves with fools your nasal strain. 

The Gospel knows no heart of stone, 
The Gospel scorns no cry of pain. 


“ Go, bigots, leave no stone unturn’d, 
Now fools, new proselytes to find, 

Oh Caaarry ! how art thou spurn’d, 
When thus the blind can lead the blind.” 


It is notorious that, among the im- 
rovements of the age, is a contempt 
or the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. There religion and learn- 
ing are taught, and men of known abi- 
lity, honest principles, and avowed 
Christianity are -there to carry on 
the duties of these t places of 
piety and education. But to both 

niversities there are some objec- 
tions which must be fatal in our en- 
lightened age. There is probably not 
a decided Atheist among all their Pro- 
fessors. With a few exceptions, and 
those have been promptly and hand- 
somely rewarded, Socinianism, the de- 
nial of the primary doctrine of Chris- 
tianity,on which all the others de- 
pend, has not been popuiany profess- 
ed. The Colleges general 7 regard 
it a duty to adhere to the Protestant 
Church. And their laws, framed by 
those weak and ignorant men who 
established the Reformation among us, 
and followed it up by establishing li- 
berty, are hostile to the intrusion of 
schism, even from such respectable 
authorities as cobblers elected to con- 
venticles, mountebanks — 
juggling in the booth and in the pul- 
pit, strolling actors struck with saint- 
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ship and the whole race of these self- 
taught sages, who, under the name of 
“ Independents,” implying a happy 
independence of all human attain- 
ments, occupy themselves in makinga 
livelihood by expqunding, preaching, 
and railing against the Church—an 
operation, it must be allowed, much 
more comfortable, and profitable too 
than shoemaking. 

But to meet the wants of the age 
is confessedly among the duties of 

ublic men; and therefore its want 
In this essential particular has bcen 
among their first considerations. As 
the opinion of the utter futility of all 
religion, in either public or private 
life, was becoming fixed among all the 
master-spirits of the age, including 
the surgeons’ apprentices, attorneys’ 
clerks, apothecary boys, geologists, 
chemists, political economists, and 
similar eminent cultivators of science 
and polity, it was decided to esta- 
blish an University in London, on the 
principle of suffering no religion to be 
taught in it whatever. Some ground- 
ed this enlightened decision on finance, 
as it was conceived thatif any religion 
were Tugt it might offend some who 
approved of a different religion, or 
who thought that all religion was a 
burden on the liberty of the human 
mind. Christianity wasto be exclu- 
ded, because it might displease a Ma- 
hometan pupil to be told that lectures 
on Christianity were going on in some 
other part of the building, while he 
was attending lectures on chemistry, 
geology, or button-making. Or a 
worshipper of Vishnu, might be dis- 
turbed in his studies by seeing Pro- 
- testant pupils going to church. Or a 
woolly-headed devil-worshipper from 
Africa might feel it a personal affront 
that while he fell on his nose to Sa- 
tan, or manufacturd a fetish of blood 
and feathers, there were those in the 
college who read Billes. Thus three 
pupils might be irrecoverably lost ; 
and therefore the folly of introducing 
Christianity at such hazard must be 
obvious to every one. 


Others gave the additional reasons, 
that by avoiding religion they avoided 
disputes ; had more time to give to 
arithmetic and the globes; and, on 
the whole, having contrived to manage 
perfectly well without it in their own 
persons, thought that they might con- 
veniently make the experiment on a 
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more extended scale. In short, it 
saved trouble. 

If to all this it was objected, that, if 
Christianity were true, it ought to be 
taught, the answer was ready—That 
the various sects held that his own 
form was the right one; that there- 
fore none could be right; or, at all 
events, it would be troublesome to 
make any inquiry on the subject, and 
that it was a much easier thing to 
a ae the difficulty by voting the 
whole a boor. 

Yet even this was not quite origi- 
nal. It is told, that in the riots of 
1789, when Lord George Gordon's 
banditti plundered the houses of Ro- 
man Catholics, and seemed likely 
enough to finish by plundering those 
of Protestants, Grimaldi, the father of 
the late clown, cunningly chalked on 
his dcor, as an escape from both fates, 
* No Religion.” 

Ithas since pleased authority to 
sanction this saving principle, by gi- 
ving a Royal charter to the London 
University. At the head of which is 
placed Bishop Maltby, a prelate per- 
fectly fitted for the appointment, as 
his few sermons will show, and in the 
component parts and tail thereof are 
many “ trusty and well-beloved coun- 
cillors,” of whose names the world 
has probably heard of for the first 
time, and of whose qualifications it 
will probably never hear more. It 
has certainly on its list some men of 
known science and literature; but 
those chiefly living at a distance from 
London ; some even in Ireland ; some 
necessarily so much occupied by their 
pursuits, that they can never give up 
their time to examining raw candi- 
dates for degrees; and some merely 
Official. Yet any six of the whole, 

ood or bad, may confer a degree! 

hich degree, we presume, will have 
much value, beside those of the first 
class men and wranglers of Oxford 
and Cambridge ! 

However, as not a few of those ex- 
aminers wi!l probably want a little 
assistance in the begining of their 
new occupation, a specimen of a 
set of examination papers, which has 
been presented by a PUA a. O 
hand, will, we hope, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Paper 


“ 1, Give some account of the school- 
masters of antiquity, particularly of 
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one who once held a high situation at 
Syracuse. Was his place held by 
commission after his dismissal? And 
were his literary productions of equal 
rank with those of the Penny Maga- 
zine? State also, whether the phrase, 
“The Schoolmaster is abroad,” was 
current in his day, and alluded to his 


situation at Corinth ? 
2. Ovid, Met. lib. i. 471, speaks of 


Cupid as possessing a weapon, 


“ obtusum est, et habet sub arundine 
plumbum.” 





Describe Cupid, and compare him 
with some at modern character. 
Hesiod states (Theas. 121), that he 
was one of the eldest born of the Gods. 
Prove from this that he must have 
had an elderly Si toras and that 
the rosy color on his cheeks was the 
effect of e. He was blind, and 
et took the direction of many affairs. 
In what way does the parallel between 
the modern and the ancient hold good ? 
In the modern, to what faculty would 
. you apply the obtuseness, and where 
do you suppose the lead may be 
found ? 


3. Give. an account of the tyrants 
of antiquity, and the tortures employ- 
ed by them. Show how much more 


severe is mental torture than bodily; he 


aod compare the treadmill and the 
silent system, the starvation and bas- 
tiles of the poor laws, with the bed of 
Procrustes and the bull of Phalaris. 
May it not be fairly inferred from 
their being literary characters, very 
reedy of money, and extremely re- 
ed in cruelty, that Dionysius and 
Phalaris were liberal Whigs? State 
how long their cruelties were borne 
patiently ; and thence, by a finite se- 
ries, show the probabilities of the 
length of endurance in these times. 
4. Who was Cleon? State, from 
_Thucidides, how he bullied and drove 
the Ministry at Athens. Why was 
he a tanner, and not a brewer ora 
banker? Aristophanes (Equites, 983) 
alludes to his receiving a talent of gold 
from Miletus. Professor Raphael sup- 
Miletus to have been a knight, 
who wished to have a seat in the Attic 
Parliament, and who pews paie the 
talent (about, he thinks, L.2000), was 
choused out of it by Cleon. Dr. Old- 
ham imagines the Milesians to have 
been the young slaves whose cause 
Cleon first advocated; but on the 
receipt of about L.1200 from their 
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masters, voted that they should con- 
tinue in slave Reconcile those two 
accounts ; and give the relative signi- 
fications of the “ Dona” which Cleon 
was in the habit of receiving, and our 
English word “ Rent.” 

5. Cupid is described as “ Domina- 
tor Orbis,” or ruler of the globe, by 
several poets. Show that the phrase 
can be translated, “Editor of the 
Globe!” and give a modern fact in 
illustration. 

6. Compare the “Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand” with Evans’s expe- 
dition into Spain. And draw paral- 
lel’s after the manner of Tacitus, be 
tween the following events :—Xeno- 
phon thrashed his enemies — Evans 
flogged his own men. enophon’s 
men came chiefly from Attica— 
Evans’s from the attics of St. Giles’s. 
Xenophon’s men were nearly poison- 
ed by wild honey (Anabasis, 1. 4. c. 8. 
26)—Evans’s were nearly starved b 
their own allies. Xeno kon returned, 
and was made a general under Agesi- 
laus—Evans is about to return, and 
will lose his seat. Did — 
fight for Cyrus on the principle of 
non-iniervention 1 

7. Enumerate the forms into which 
Jupiter changed himself for love. Did 
ever assume that of a Lamb? 
When he and the other gods sat in 
council, did the Hall of Olympus at 
all resemble our -Court of Common 
Pleas? 

8. Give an account of the preserva- 
tion of the Capitol by the cackling of 
the geese. Livy declares that they 
made a noise because they were “in 
summa inopia cibi” in very great 
want of food, (Dec. I. 1. 5). Ses- 
cribe some modern geese, and state 
whether you think a great want ofthe 
loaves and fishes would not cause a 
similar cackling ? 

9. Translate the following lines into 
Greek, Iambic, Dimeter Acatalectic 
metre :— 

“ Wheel abont, turn about, do just so, 
Every time I turn about, I jump, Jim Crow.” 


Show that Jim Crow must be a great 
political character, from his readiness 
in changing sides. Compare him with 
a celebrated personage of antiquity, of 
whom it was said— 


“Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum.” 


Do you imagine this facility to consist 
in financial or other political matters ? 
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Give some acconnt of the fiseal pro- 

jects of Pericles, and state the interest 

paran on Exchequer bills during the 
eloponnesian war ! 


Whether the “march of mind” or 
the influenza has produced the asto- 
wishing result, the announcement has 
been made that the well known deni- 
zen of the jail, the often incarcerated 
Mr. Richard Carlile, has changed his 
trade, and made his claim—to be what! 
(let Lord John Russell rejoice in this 
pron of the guilt of all the old de- 

nces of the national religion) a li- 
censed teacher of Christianity. 

The transaction is thus unequivo- 
cally stated in the newspapers—“ Mr. 
R. Carlile, whọ for many years past, 
sustained an unenviable notoriety as a 
vender of Deistical and —— 
publications, presented himself (Feb- 
_ruary 4) before Alderman T. Wood, 
to attest his conviction of the truth of 
Christianity (or rather, to demand a 
certificate entitling him to be a 

cher). He produced a set of 
eclarations preliminary to his ta- 
king the other steps to his becoming 
the legal teacher of a congregation ! 
Having read his declaration, which 
related to his fidelity to the King and 
the doctrines of the eae be con- 
cluded by asserting, that he was a 
Christian, a Protestant, and a firm be- 
liever in the Scriptures. He then re- 
ceive.] the due certificate. The Alder- 
man having congratulated him on the 
occasion of his appearance, Carlile, 
in reply, intimated, that be had rea 
the Scriptures frequently and careful- 
ly, and that the issue of that research 
had been the removal of the former 
errors.” 

So far the newspaper. But what 
says Carlile himself? On the ap- 
pearance of this statement he fee 
perfectly indignant at the injury done 
to his character, and thus vindicates 
it without loss of time. He writes to 
the paper— l 

“It is a false report that represents 
me as pleading former errors before 
the alderman.” He proceeds to say— 
“I now Dissent all Dissenters, 
and protest or even against, all 
Protestants. I must not, because I 
doubt if it would be acceptable, trouble 
you with the explanation. But I 
shall give it in full in my own paper. 
R. Cari.” 

The editor very properly and con- 
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temptuously remarks upon this, “ that 
it does not — one — K 
so very stupida person as arli 
bellera And that any future letter 
must be as an advertisement.” 

Thus the cemmunity has got Tom 
Paine’s publisher for gteacher of reli- 
gion! But of what religion? Who 
can tell? It isto be beyond all dissent, 
by which we may presume, beyond all 
the customary bitterness of the attacks 
on the Established Church ; and be- 
yond all Protestantism, by which we 
are wholly at a loss to know what he 
means ; unless it be, to propose a new 
religion of his own. Now, this is the 
law for which the Dissenters have 
been clamoring during half a cen- 
tury, whieh they pronounced, by all 
their organs, to be absolutely essential 
to all religion, and whose privation 


they ina y a thousand times over 
red to be a disgraee under which 
no man could live without a burning 


sense of wrong. And here we see the 
working of this marvellous privilege. 
Jf a su s apprentice demands to 
begin his trade, he must first show that 
he is competent, by examination. If 
an attorney’s clerk attempts business, 
he must first show that he is compe- 
tent, by examination. If a curate en- 
ters the ehurch, he must first exhibit 
proof of moral conduct, of learning, 
and of general suitableness ; but the 
“man of the nineteenth century” djs- 
dains such shackles on natural liberty, 
and lo! we have the publisher of 
Paine’s blasphemies turned into a pab- 


d lic and privileged teacher of Christian- 


ity by an alderman’s certificate. 
uch we may rejoice in such liberty, 
and much we may wage Haryana those 
who gave it,on the floodgate which 
it has opened for the Carhies of this 
neration. As to the sincerity of 
this man we, of ceurse, can know no- 
thing. But we have him angrily de- 
nying any acknowledgment of former 
error. And as to his life, a life alter- 
nating between a shop of infidel pub- 
lications and a jail, we suppose that — 
we are to regard this as a matter af 
established purity. But who is to 
vent his laughing at the whole | 
the ‘moment he mes master of a 
conventicle ? 
will. 


he likes? None whatever. He may 
open his new concern as a worshi 
of the Virgin, or of Fo; he may iura 
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Mahometan, or pronounce that heaven 
is to be reached only by dancing. In 
fact, he may he and do just as it pleas- 
es him. It is quite clear that he means 
to do ee above common con- 
ceptions, something to elevate and sur- 
prise, as Mr. Bayes says; and we 
should by no means think it beyond 
his taste for novelty and lucre, if he 
added to his pulpit the attractions ofa 

in palace, and fitted up a marriage 
shop on the Russell plan, the ceremo- 
ny to be terminated and enlivened by 
a pantomime. 


If Ireland is the especial land of 
bulls, England boasts of her suprema- 
cy as the land of the bull. e $ee 
‘Lord Althorp, “the right hand man of 
Lord Grey,” solacing his exile from 
office, and giving the due and natural 
employment to his abilities in cultivat- 
ing the breed of bulls. The late 
Duke of Bedford followed the same 

ursuit by a much happier impulse 
than that which led him to rabble poli- 
tics, and him to the merciless 
lash of Burke. Coke of Norfolk there 
founded all his fame, and consoled 
himself for the cruelty which shut out 
the democrat from ever being the aris- 
tocrat, and made him the east country 
farmer while he pined to be the Lord 
of Leicester. 
' Yet the French have the largest bull 
of bulls, pay the largest price for it, 
and make the longest show of their 


bull. ‘The display of this pride of 
French farming and glory of butchers, 
the Bæuf gras, began in Paris on Sun- 


day ——— 5). All the sights of 
Paris are for Sundays, including plays, 
balls, riots, reviews, and the fit bull. 
The bull of this year weighed 
3,9801b! was seven feet and a half 
high ! and cost 2,750 francs, or L.110 
sterling! After — ng en 
park tenue, from the abattoir to the 
ouse of the person who provides him, 
the bull went the “ound: of high life, 
visited the Minister of Justice, the Min- 
ister of Marine,and the Minister of Fi- 
nance. From them, attentive to all or- 
ders, and evidently not sharing in the 
vulgar cry of “down with the Lords,” 
he visited the Chamber of Peers, hav- 
ing previously paid his respects to the 
new and showy church of the Made- 
leine. 
But an important visit was still to be 
paid, and though Louis Philippe isocca- 
sionally shot at, the bull, loyal to the 
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last, could not omit his visit to the pal- 
ace of the Tuilleries. From the palace 
he proceeded to offer his homage tothe 
city authorities at the Hotel de Ville, 
the Parisian Mansion-houce. Having 
seen the palace and the Hotel de Ville, 
what has earth more for any eye born 
i mori ” 
is the next extravaganza of the Lazza- 
roni. But the bull does what the Ita- 
lian only says, and, after having seen 
the glories of the capital, he returned 
to his abattoir, preceded and followed 
by all the élite of the French shambles 
in new costumes, all the young butch- 
ers in gala, all the daughters of the 
butchers in the newest fashions of the 
Palais Royal, and all the mothers of 
the butchers stiff with hereditary fin- 
ery. Bands of the guards sounded the 
trumpet before and behind : and thus, 
enjoying all that life could give to 
king or conqueror, he entered the gate 
of the abattoir, saw the world close on 
him without a sigh, and died, like 
Socrates, without a murmur. 
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There is nothing so popular as a 
puzzle. Every age, from childhood. 
to the grand climacteric, and from 
the grand climacteric to the grave, 
delights in it; and tne man who de- 
vires to be talked of by all mankind 
for centuries, has only to leave behind 
him a riddle. Every century, too, had 
its riddle. The Icon Basilike was the 
puzzle of the 17th. The authorshi 
of the “Whole Duty of Man,” an 
the discoverer of the “Gunpowder 
Plot,” had their share in the perplexity 
and the ularity. Junius was the 

uzzle of the 18th ; the “Great Un- 

own” the puzzle of the 19th ; until 
it pleased him to become the Known, 
an act which we ed hag on the in- 
telligible ground of its depriving so 
many solemn investigators of employ- 
ment for their natural lives. But we 
are not without riddles in reserve. 
Who writes Lord Glenelg’s despatches 
while his Lordship is asleep? is still a 
copious subject. Who makes Lord 
John Russell’s speeches? is equally 
mysterious. Or who crams poor Lord 
Holland with his senatorial olla-po- 
drida of history and joke? making the 
luckless old man the representative at _ 
once of Hume without his sense, and 
Joe Miller without his wit? Those 
will, we have no doubt, exercise the 
inquiry of the world of twaddlers for 
generations to come. 
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In the mean time, Junius is a stand- 
ing dish. We propose it tọ some emi- 
nent coterie o — idlers, some 
conclave of old ladies in breeches, 
some bibliomaniac club, for instance, 
to offer a premium for the most cor- 
rect list of the departed thousands of 
the gers and carer Bi — wie have 
spent their purblind lives, lite 
owls, bunting in the sunshine after thie 
shadow of Junius. The subject is 
sure to be renewed about every. six 
months. And though every renewal 
leaves the matter more in the dark 
than ever, and though the fullest dis- 
covery would not now be worth six- 

yet there will be laborious litie- 
rateure, retired lawyers, and positive 
County ee keen in the chase, 
until the general conflagration. 

Another random shot has just been 
fired, to bring down the Aying phan- 
tom; but, we shall readily admit,.by 
the hand of a man not to be included’ 
in the foregoing classes, Sir David 
Brewster. 

It ies understood that this really 
clever person has acknowledged to 
somebody or other, in profound con- 
fidence, that he has a suspicion 
that he has found some letters in the 
collection of Macpherson’s Ossian, 
which seem. to intimate a knowl- 
edge of the true Junius. Nothing 
certainly can be mere remote from the 
usual vigor of assertion on the sub- 
ject. And probably with Sir David, 
as unquestionably with mankind in 
general, the circumstance of their be- 
ing found among the papers of the 
translator or author, or auther-trans- 
lator of Ossian, may justly increase the 
puzzle of the transaction. Macpher- 
son’s organ of invention was of con- 
siderable size, and why he should not 
have invented a Junius as well as a 
father of Oscar, must be a fair inquiry. 
But è priori, we could have laid our 
laurels as a wager, that we should be 
able to give the beading features of the 
discovery. That he would be a Scots- 
man, for the honor of our venerated 
Land of Cakes. That he would be a 
practised political writer, well known, 
yet totally unsuspected. Eminent in 
the public eye, yet quite escaping all 
public opinion in the chief use of his 
pen. Thathe should be in a public: 
office, of such a rank as to enable him 
to give the public all kinds of official 
secrets, and that he should have been 
cut short by fate exactly at the mo- 
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ment when Junius ceased to write, 
leaving him the choice of hanging, 
drowning, being bribed. into irrevoca- 
ble silence, or being sent to India 
This.is the career of every substitute 
for the great libeller. The early por- 
tion exactly the same in all, the only 
variety existing in the close. Junius 
has died as many deaths as Homer’s 
heroes,. and like them still lives, for 
the wonder of posterity. 

We find the whole progress follow-. 
ed to the letter in the new discovery. 
He was one Lachlan Macleane, and 
theugh unluckily the son of an Irish 
Presbyterian clergyman, yet still a 
Scotsman by blood and breeding, as. 
all the Irish Presbyterians i 
are, and actually descended from the 
Macleans of Coll. He went to Lon- 
don as a student of medicine. There 
became a political writer; from this 
he started into an under Secretary of 
State. Of course, thue obtaining a 
key to all the transactions of the Cab- 
inet, which he was, of course, entitled 
to disclose, on the first occasion, to 
the newspapers. But in his fate he 
had a considerable advantage over 
his chief rivals. He was not merely 
muzzled by a place in India, but drown- 
ed on his passage. One disheartening. 
notice is however m4 aaa All bis 
papers were lost at the same time.” 

ow, with all due re for our 

a we must ess that we 
ave not the slightest faith in this 50- 
lution of the puzzle. That a person of 
the name of Macleane may have beea 
willing enough to pass for Junius is 
quite possible, when the question be- 
came a harmless one, and the thunder 
of the law ceased to bellow after 
him “through the boundless deep.” 
There were hundredsef ecribblers who 
ve the broadest hints that were 

e “ true Simon Pure,” and this moat 
pitiful affectation survived even down. 
to the day of that most superlative cox- 
comb, Sir Philip Francis. That many 
imitated his style, is equally-true ; and 
that from its labored . peculiarity, its 
rigid form,.and its palpable sneer, all 
the externals of his style are matters — 
of the easiest imitation, is a business 
of common — But in no 
public writer of his own day, or any © 
that has followed, have we the eom- 
bination of energy and eloquence, the 
sarcastic ridicule, and the withering | 
scorn of Junius. We justly reprobate | 
the principle of his writings. We fairly 
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know to villify his. opponents. 
We condemn his us of personal im- 
punity to insult men whose names 
were the public. We still more 
strongly reprobate his personal assaults 
upon a king who never had a thought 
but for the good of his peop 

IIL, an honor to the name of king. 
But no man of his time, or of ours, 
has been able to cover his baldness 
with the laurels of Junius. No man 
has been entitled to equip himself in 
the spolie opima of that daring cham- 
pico. No man, living or dead, has 
been privileged to erect his trophy 
apon the grave of that matchless mas- 
ter of power and spleen. | 


. One of the old amusements of those 
wits whe travel by stage-coaches about 
Christmas has been to change the di» 
rections, on the packets of town and 
country presents, which then load the 
coaches. Thus the citizen who ex- 
pects a turkey and chine from his re- 
tired partner in Norfolk, is surprised 
by a salmon, while the partner, specu- 
dating on-a barrel of oysters, is sur- 
prised by a shoulder of mutton. The 
trick is established, and the astonish- 
ment is a matter of course. But a 
rather more complicated calamity of 
this order lately threw a whole French 
vince into consternation. A land- 
folder, about to give his daughter in 
marriage, and determined to signalize 
the event by unusual hospitality, had 
invited a large party to dine on a wild 
boar from Ardennes. The boar 
was duly sent, but accompanied by a 
roebuck. ante more — he — 
required; but, ing it for grant 
that his friend in the forest meant 4t 
for him, he hed it cut up, and sent tn 
pioen e round the province to his 


However, within a few days he re- 
ceived a note from the mayor of a 
i ge town, claiming the roe- 
buck, which had been ordered for Aim, 
- also for a marriage dinner. Here was 
-a dilorama enough to have exasperated 
any Frenchman in existence out of his 
genses. After various consultations, 
his only resource was to beg of those 
to whom the dismembered buck had 
been sent, to return their ive 
portions, that he might return them to 
the mayor. But here a new difficulty 
arose. His friends had been as hos- 
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pitable as himself. ‘Venison from the 
ennes is not ‘among every-day 
things, and the arrival of every frag- 
ment of the buck had been the signal 
for invitations to share it for fifty miles 
round. The circle of consultation ex- 
tended with the difficulty. The ques. 
tion Vae murr it bee hl better to dis- 
point the mayor, or disappoint some 
bandreds of — maidens who 
had already made up their minds to 
dine on venison, and dance and drink 
à la romaine after it till daylight. 

ut the mayor grew importunate, his 
dinner would be nothing without the 
buck. In the mean while, time, the 
element always most important and 
most disre in negotiations, passed 
away. The mayor at length obtained 
his ultimatum, and the property was 
ordered to be surrendered. Unfor- 
— the feasts had been held, the 
quadrilles danced, and every particle 
of the buck had been eaten up the day 


It is so long since the human mind 
seems to have been in Italy, 
that even its — in the = — fa- 
naticism or frenzy may be hailed as 
an approach td waking. Even the 
struggie of a nightmare shows that 
paoe ri F i — — 

n the the King’s ia 
January, abea the royal family attend 
the opera, and all the pomp of Neapol- 
itan royalty is displayed at the 
Carlos, just as the et had begun, 
and all eyes were gazing on the Terp- 
sichores of the scene, a young man 
started on his feet in the centre of the 
pit, and exclaimed, in a voice of thun- 
der, “ To arms—to arms! the country 
isin prr al I am the voice‘of God !” 
The ion was neturally extreme. 
The abominable attempts on the life 
of Louis-Philippe naturally make the 
feeling on subjects sensitive at 
this moment. When the first con- 
sternation had partially subsided, the 
orator was seized by the gens d’armes, 
and carried to prison. It is since 
said that he was mad, whether phys- 
ically or politically, is not told. But 
it is also said that the Neapolitans 
are murmuring about all kinds of 
— which they never felt until 

e French newspapers told them 
that they existed, and are growli 
for reyokutions which would inevitably _ 
send one-half of them to their graves 
and the other half beggars round the 
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world. Still it would behove the 
Court of Naples to anticipate the 
evil. Temperance of expenditure 
and sincerity of improvement are not 
the general excesses of southern pol- 
icy. But the time may be short for 
repentance. 


While England swells with faction, 
France with faction, Germany with 
faction, Spain with faction, there is 
an enemy in the wind that may yet 
summon the restless mind of Europe 
to sterner lessons. The plague is de- 
clared to be extending its terrible circle 
round the Mediterranean. In Constan- 
tinople all seems horror—there it has 
raged with unabated fury for six 
months, and the city is depopulating, 
hour by hour, from the double effect of 
death and fear. 17,000 of the Greek 
inhabitants have fled—the Armenian 
patriarch has lately delivered 15,000 

ports in the course of a few days, 
and the general population has been 
thus diminished by upwards of 100,000 
since last September. From this centre 
of death it has spread westward on 
both shores. Itis said to have reached 
` Salonica on the north and Tunis on 
the south. How long it may be kept 
out of Europe in general is a question 
of extreme anxiety. Our perpetual 
intercourse with the Mediterranean 
ports, our criminal disregard of pre- 
caution, the still more criminal avidity 
of ou: commerce for gain, in all quar- 
ters, and at all risks, render England 
more liable than any other country to 
this most dreadful of all scourges. 
Nothing but the hand of Providence 
could have hitherto preserved Europe ; 
yet undoubtedly we have a right to 
call upon authority to protect us from 
the hideous hazards of mercantile ava- 
rice. One of the papers mentions, 
a few ap since, that we are at this 
moment driving a trade with Constan- 
tinople in rags for paper-making, and 
that no less than thirty bales of those 
rags have been lately consigned in one 
cargo. There can be scarcely a doubt 
that those rags came from the beds 
and bodies of infection. The chief 
communication of the plague in all 
ages has been by fragments of cloth- 
ing. Can we regard ourselves as safe 
. from this deepest of all desolators till 
such transactions are inquired into and 
exposed ? 


The ‘World we Live in. 
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What is the oldest of all classical 
compositions? The Riddle. The 


Sphinx had her fame before the goose 
had ever furnished man with her quill. 
The sage Ulysses founded his reputa- 
tion on his having the best head fors 
conundrum of any man at the siege of 
Troy. The priestesa of Apollo a 
Delphi made her fortune by rebuss. 
The priests, from the Egyptian Hiero- 
phant down to the Salii, who danced 
sans-culoties in the Roman streets, to 
the astonishment of that grave nation 
of barbarians, were all professors of 
the art of riddle-making. Louis XIV. 
would never have been Louis le Grand 
but for his charade on his father, 
Cardinal Mazarin; and what are the 
Luxor obelisk and the life of Louis- 
Philippe but the two most remarkable 
riddles of the day? What is the Gor- 
ernment of Lord Melbourne but a 
riddle? Sir William Ingleby’s con 
science, but a riddle? or the ways and — 
means of three-fourths of the “remark. | 
able men” about town, but a riddle! 
We give the newest and the prettiest 
of the train. 


t On fluttering wings I early rose, 
In no exalted aight, 4 

The lily in the shade that blows 
Not purer or more white.” 





“ At eve or morn ’twas pleasant sport 
i — the abe to glide, 
elped my mother to support, 
And never left her side. 


“ A reckless truant seal’d my doom, 
Resolved his prize to win, 

Dragged me remorseless from my home, 
And stripp’d me to the skin. 


“ He cropp’d my hair so loose that play’d, 
And than his padi to seek, play’ 
He slit my tongue, because he said 
He thus could make me speak.” 





“Twas done—my name and nature 
changed 
For love of hatoful gold, 
With many victims bound and ranged 
To slavery I was sold.” 





“Tm slave to any man, or all, 

And though ft roely at their call, 
nd tho m ready at t 
1 cannot work myself.” 


“ Still I in every language write 
To — — land, 

But yet, though Pm no City-Kaight, 
Not one I understand.” 
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“ Your tears and smiles I can excite, 
Your inmost thoughts reveal, 
Can give you sorrow or delight, 
And yet I never feel.” 


“Y can dispense the royal grace, 
Can make a man or mar, 
Confer a pension or a place, 
A hal-er or a star.” 


“ The poet’s verse, the doctor's draught, 
Without my aid would fail, 

The historian’s page, the lawyer's craft, 
Were all of no avail.” 


‘Indeed had man not changed my lot, 
And clam amo cir his — — 

Shakspeare ilton, Pope an tt, 

Had died unloved, unknown. 


“ Wide epread abroad you'll find my fame 
On every flood and field ; 
America respects my name, 
“Tis blazoned on her shield. 


‘€ On silver beds with lords I rest, 
On wood with and wise men— 
I clasp the tax-collector’s breast, 
‘And walk even with excisemen. 


“ The dapper clerk, with scanty pay, 
And hand that loves a fee, 

Although he drives me half the day 
Sull fends his car to me. 


“Tm growing old in Fottune’s frown, 
I’m weary of creation, - 

Pm cut by all who once would own 
My merit and my station. 


« My mouth grows wide, ny lips are furred 
(Years seldoit make one better 

And I who once a world had stirr’ 
Can scarce pronounce a letter. 


“ Sorrows and sufferings I have seen, 
Yet this I must avow 

In all my years I ne'er have been 
Soe vilely used ae now. 


ARIEL.” 


— x 


While the clubs around St. James’s 
continue open day and night, “ week- 
days, Sunday’s, and all,” for twelve 
months of the year, fashionable life 
may fairly look down on the clumsy 
vices of plebianism — yet the native 

nius of the streets sometimes asserts 
itself, and plebianism runs neck and 
neck with the most polished effrontery 
of those who live by their wits in 
rooms à la Louis Quatorze, apd sup 
at four in the morning on rognons a 
ac : 
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A Jew was lately brought to one of 
the public offices, charged by the 

liceman with making a disturbance 
in the street, beating a boy, &c. The 
following dialogue ensued with the 
functionary on the bench :— 

Magistrate. Now, sir, you have 
heard the t a have you to 


say tor — t 

Jew. | say that a part is true, but 
a pani is false, and the whole is garbled. 
The whole affair is merely a matter 
of simple debt. A cae debt, mark 
you, of fourpence. he facts are 
these :—Yesterday evening I went into 
a coffeeroom, which I have been some 
time in the habit of frequenting, and 
having had some refreshment, I dis- 
covered that I was unfortunately with- 
out the means of discharging the bill. 
I, however, offered to deposit ample 
securtiy, but the money was insisted 
on. I offered to procure it, if a person 
were sent with me to my brother’s. 
The boy was sent in consequence, but 
my brother was unfortunately from 
home. I called on a friend or two 
but was equally unlucky, while the 
boy kept following me about like a 
French poodle. At this I felt partie 
cularly annoyed, as any geni 
might be, particularly when ‘the people 
were coming home from church! I 
have been “had up” in the City, and: 
it is the opinion of the Lord Mayor 
and others that these matters are 
simple debts. 

he policeman here attempted to 

say something, but the Jew authorita- 
tively put him down, observing “ that 
one speaker at a time was quite 
enough.” 

Magistrate. But this is not your 
first feat of the kind. There have 
been several complaints of your not 


ing for what you have had at 
ehoa oT 


Jew. The fact is simply this, that 
being a single man, I generally live 
at coffeehouses and taverns, and it 
ocoasionally za ppens that I cannot dis- 
charge my bill, but I always leave 
security for it. I am fond of a good 
cup of coffee—for you must know I 
havo had a disappointment in mar- 
riage, and whenever this subject oc- 
curs to my mind I am not quite the 
thing, and a Bood cup of tea or coffee, 
with a nice piece of toast, I invariably 
find to be the best cure for me. 

This cure for a broken heart amus- 
ed the bystanders prodigiously, but 
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the coolness of the fellow was perfectly 
unshaken. He proceeded— 


I happened to be in this mood 
yesterday evening, when I entered a 
coffeehouse in Ratcliffe Highway, and 
had my favorite beverage. aid 
sixpence of the debt—debt recollect, 
and now I owe only fourpence. 

Magistrate. Had you ever been in 
this coffeehouse before ? 

Jew. Oh, yes—I make it a rule not 
to go into a strange house without 
as that would constitute a 


After this delicate distinction, 
which relaxed even the gravity of the 
bench, the boy who had given him in 
charge, was questioned as to the na- 
ture of the “refreshment,” which he 
stated to be four cups of tea, an egg, 
and two rounds of toast, one of them 
with the crust cut off by particular 
desire. 

Jew. Perfectly correct, boy. My 
teeth are not the best in the world, 
and therefore I dislike hard crust. 
(Lau ghier.) 

The boy proceeded to say, that the 
securily offered was a handkerchief 
not worth a penny—that he had been 
sent with the Jew to see whether his 
friends would not pay for him, and 
that on his continuing to follow, he was 
struck, and threatened to be ducked, 
and even shot. He still, however, had 
not let him out of his sight. 

Magistrate. I understand, prisoner, 
that you are as great a devourer of 
oysters as of tea and coffee, and on 
much the same terms. 

Jew. (With an air of peculiar dig- 
nity). Oysters, sir! That is altogether 
a misconception. 1 have never eaten 
oysters. It is contrary to my religion. 
I have a turn for tea and toast, and 
coffee and muffins. Another thing I 
beg to observe — I never take any 
liquor or grog, as I am a member of 


the Temperance 


But the unshaken Jew looked round, 
and was evidently satisfied that he had 

uzzled the magistrate. However, 

w has so many fangs, that he must be 
a very dexterous personage who can 
slip out from between them all. The 
magistrate could do nothing with the 
swindling of the tea and toast, that 
being but a simple debt. But the 
blow given to the boy had been prov- 
ed, and the bench fined the peripatetic 
lawyer 1.5 for the assault, or in lieu 
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of it, sentenced him to two months’ 
imprisonment! The surprise of the 
lawyer was extreme, but he rallied, 
and demanded to put in bail for an 
appeal. But his law failed him again. 
He was informed that the sentence 
was final; and with this addition to 
his knowledge, he was locked up fora 
two months’ study of new contrivances 
to enjoy himself at the expense of the 
coffeehouses. 

[In Retch’s clever, but eccentric 
“ Outlines” of Shakspeare, there are 
some fine ideas. And among them, 
in his Macbeth, is that of representing 
the Weird Sisters as always about 
him. In the play, we often loae sight 
of those dispensers of destiny—in the 
Outlines, never. Wherever Macbeth 
moves, whether in field or palace, 
whether in the banquet or in the 
chamber, there are to be seen the 
“ fatal sisters three,” wrapped in mys- 
tery froin vulgar eyes, but with their 

pee * on the ill-starred chicftain. 

e is their possession. They urge, 
guide, inflame, bewilder, and Dany. 
until the consummation comes, and 
their last glance is given to him writh. 
ing i his last hour under the sword 
of his conqueror. 

Old Talleyrand seems to us to have 
been weird sister to Napoleon. Urging, 
guiding, inflaming, bewildering—{ we 
shall stop short of betraying)—bst 
perpetually present in all his move- 
ments, he certainly hovered round the 
modern man of conspiracy, ambition, 
and blood, until we saw him in the 
grasp from which Na was never 
to rise. It is curious, that the modern 
Macbeth dreaded, suspected, and hated 
his perpetual counsellor, yet never 
could get rid of him, never could re- 
sist his suggestions, and never could 
summon resolution enough to make 
one bold effort to rid himself of the 
bond to this rebuker of his spirit, yet 
his stave. 

Talleyrand is said to be writing his 
memoirs. . Ifat the age of eighty he 
cares for what rity may say about 
him, he ought to tell his own story. 
If, after having been Prime Minister 
of the French empire, in those days 
when the empire was Europe, he does 
not despise all the living world, he 
ought to tell his own story. Or if, 
after having had his foot on the neck 
of the Continent for a dozen yeara, he 
dees not think kings and ministess tee 
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commonplace affairs to make it worth 
his while to trouble himself with them 
and their mecanique, he ought to tell 
his own story. He might gain the 
triple end—of righting himself with 
the generation, who will undoubtedly 
slander his memory sufficiently for the 
sake of his good fortune—for such is 
the fate of the too prosperous—of ex- 
posing a prodigious mass of past 
chicanery, and of guarding mankind 
against 2 good deal of the same ma- 
terial, existing under very showy 
forms at thismoment. But he will do 
nothing. It is — for this master 
of politicians, to make excellent jests, 
lay at cards all night, and laugh at 
rd Palmerston from sunrise to sun- 
set. 
He still continues to supply Paris 
with pleasantries. A woman of rank 
sometime since lost her husband. She 
was acquainted with Talleyrand, and 
wrote him a long and lachrymose de- 
tail of her misfortune, probably with 
the object of inducing his E Sara to 
obtain a pension for her. t his gal- 
produced simply a letter to the 
widow, containing the words, “ Hclas ! 
Madame.” 

In a few months, however, the wi- 
dow acquainted the minister, that hav- 
ing found a reconciler to life in tke 
shape of a young officer, she had the 
honor to request his Excellency’s con- 
tinued friendship and protection. This 
second attempt on his sensibilities had 
the fate of the first. His letter simply 
contained the words, “ Ho, Ho, 
dame.” 


On the return of Napoleon from 
Moscow, it was mentioned that: the 
Duke of Bassano was come back with 
him. “Then the bulletin tells an un- 
ora agian thre a “ ied w states 

at the ror is 
behind him” add 

While Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, a young Fregchman was recom- 
mended to him as attaché to an embas- 
of ART this paper for me,” said 

li , throwing a memorial on 
the table before him. The memorial 
was copied. “Bah, what are bees 
about? ” exclaimed the minister, when 
it was dune. “I was only drying the 
ink with the blotting-paper,” was the 
writer’s reply. “Then you will not 
do for a French embassy,” said Tgl- 
leyrand. “Don’t you know that blat- 
ting-paper betrays secrets? ” 
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A lady, who professed to te charm- 
ed with YTalleyrand’s wit, begged of 
him to write his name in her album. 
His gallantry could not refuse, and he 
began to write a verse. “ Arrétez, 
Monseigneur !” exclaimed the lady, 
“it may be very well for inferior per- 
sons to write verses, but the name of 
Talleyrand alone is enough to appear 
in my book. It is fame.” He fixed 
his keen eyes on the supplicating fair 
one, and wrote his name, but at the 
very top of the poen: The anecdote 
spread, and ail Paris laughed at the 
happy evasion of perhaps seeing his 
name, in a few days, signed to a billet 
of 10,000 franss. 

All this is dexterous; hut what is 
this verbal dexterity to the practical 
skill, with which this extraordinary 
man has contrived to baffle all the ca- 
sualties of thirty years, full of the ruin 
of all power, ability, courage, and for- 
tune? Here is the survivor of the age 
of the Bastile, the age of the guillo- 
tive, the age of the deena ship, the age 
of the sword. And after baffling the 
Republic, the Democracy, the Despo- 
tism, and the Restoration, figures in 
his 80th as the Ambassador to Eng- 
land, the Minister of France, and re- 
tires from both offices, only to be the 
chief counsellor, almost the coadjutor 
of the King. That where the ferocity 
of Robespierre fell, where the sagacity 
of Na fell, where the experience 
of the Bourbons fell, this one old man, 
a priest in a land of daring spirits, 
where conspiracy first, and ier- 
ship after, were the great means of 
power, should survive all, succeed in 
every thing, and retain his rank and 
influence through all change, is un- 

uestionably one of the most extraor- 
inary instances of conduct exhibited 
in the world. 


Professional language is often ex- 
pressive. Ata review of the London 
volunteers in the time of the threaten- 
ed invasion, the adjutant of one of the 
battalions, who was an undertaker, gal- 
opan up to its commandant, with, 
“Sir, the lawyer's corpse is before us. 
As soon as it moves off, we shall take 
up the ground.” 

Judge B——, once an excellent 
lawyer, had begun for some time to 
talk rather too much on the Bench. 
Somebody observed that he was grow- 
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ing so old, that his nose and chin were 
likely to come iuto collision. “ Yes,” 
said “there have been a great 
many words between them of late.” 

B——, the Chancery barrister, 
famed for a solemn style of talking, 
came up to Ruse, and said, “ My dear 
fellow, I feel rather dull to-day—give 
mea pinch of your snuff—it always 
clears me.”’—“ A pinch, my dear sir,” 
said R., “you should have a box.” 

A few days after Sir R. Peel’s 
speech, asa group of barristers were 
conversing on it in Westminster Hall, 
a gust of wind blew in one of the win- 
dows. Campbell, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, who happened to be praune oyi 
looked peculiarly startled. “Poor 
fellow,” said one of the group, “ since 
he reud the account of the election of 
the Lord Rector, he can’t bear the 
sound of Glas-go.” | 
. A bon mot of Brougham’s has just 
been launched. The Conservative 
dinners were the topic, and some ob- 
servation was made on the abundance 
of the Tory tables. “Qh,” said 
Brougham, “all that is merely a trick, 
to show that they will not havea Bare- 
bones Parliament.” 

Morrison's action against the Sun- 
day paper, for a libel, which called 
him a wholesale destroyer, &c. was 
mentioned as giving a new use to the 
initials M.P. There was M. P., 
member of parliament-—Mathews’s 
M.P, MEDIET of a playhouse— 

Morrison’s M. P., maker of pilla—and 
a newspaper’s M. P., manufacturer 
ns 


poisons. 

“Let me alone,” said O'Connell, 
“and in five years I’ll make Ireland 
the first country on the face of the 
earth.” —*“ No,” was the answer. “ Let 
you alone, and in half the time you’ll 
make England peerless.” 

Green, the aeronaut, some time 
since, took up his whole family in his 

loon. One of our wits remarked, 
that “ though the season was said to be 
backward, he had never seen Greens 
shoot up to such a height before.”— 
“True,” said another, “but after 
all, they cannot get higher than the 
currents.” 

Old George Colman, now no longer 
a junior, was asked, a few years ago, 
why he had given up poctry. e 
question was, on his obpecting to write 
in a lady’s album. He opened the 
page, and wrote— 
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“The muse and I, ere youth and fancy fied, 
Sat up together many a night, no doubt; 
But row I've sent the poor vld girl to 

The reason is, my fire is going out!” 


Honors are sometimes hereditary in 
a lower degree than comes under the 
cognizance of the Herald’s office. 
Among the Newmarket jockeys, the 
family of the Days have: been conspi- 
cuous for having rode more matches, 
and won more plates, than any horse- 
racing dynasty sinoe the days of Nim- 
rod. The name exposes them a good 
deal to panegyric, which, however, 
may be pardoned, for its rarity on the 
course. “Open as Day, honest as 
Day, clear as Day, were their natural 
lot; and the facts of the case may 
account for their success in 
races, which are much more gene- 
rally decided in the stables than at 
the stand, as some reformers of the 
wicked ways of }'arliament anà man- 
kind in gereral can poy ify. 
A new scion of the ays has lately 
appeared ; hc rides but five stone three 
pounds, and is supposed to be the 
shortest Day on record. He was born 
at the appropuate period of the winter 
solstice; and, to the confusion of all 
chronology, gives no p of 
lengthening, even at midsummer. 
His father, a pre-eminent jockey, of 
slender figure, was called Day ight. 
His grandfather, whom good living 
too suddenly swelled into amplitude of 
stomach, was called Broad-day. 

A sailor’s horsemanship is proverb- 
ial. It is in the true professional spirit, 
and he never feels himself at his ease, 
but on the mane. This gave rise to the 


following epigram :— 


‘ Neptune, in ancient times, we read, 
To match the olive, formed the steed : 
The goddess might have long defied him 
If ’twere to make a man to ride him. 

A tar may sit a horse astride, 

He’ll navigate the beast—not ride.” 


ee 


The French are louder than ever in 
their warth at the proposed allowances 
for the younger branches of the Royal 
family. The demand seems, un- 
questionably, most impolitic at this 
moment ; and even extravagant at any 
period. According to the scale of 
incomes for Royal families, one of the 
greatest misfortunes that can happen 
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to a people is a prolific Queen. e 
French mother of the tribe of Dukes 
and Princes actually thus becomes the 
source of a taxation, which has stirred 
up all the old revolutionary bitterness 
against oe — The French, 
among other things, remark, that the 
known of the young Princes 
are actually trifling. hat then do 
they want with such enormous reve- 
nues? The young Duke of Orleans 
keeps up no showy establishment. 
The same is the case with the Duke 
of Nemours ; the others are mere boys; 
yet the demand for the Duke of Ne- 
mours alone is not much less than a 
revenue . of L.100,000 sterling; cer- 
tainly ten times more than any body 
can conceive this very young person 
to spend. 

In fact, there seems to be something 
that defies all the ordinary rules of 
aceountantship in the expenditure of 
Princes. the wise bargain which 
the English Parliament, in its supreme 
wisdom, made with Prince ‘Leopold 
on his marriage with the Princess 
Charlotte, we have had to pay this 
quiet Prince L.50,000 sterling a year, 
since 1817, now just twenty years. A 
million of pounds sterling to a gentle- 
man whose original income was the 
pay of an Austrian captain of cavalry, 
or about five shillings a day! The 
sum heaped upon him by the English 
Exchequer, one might conceive, would 
have overwhelmed him with difficul- 
ties as to the way of getting rid of it. 
But no; he managed to bear the 
weight of this shower of gold with re- 
markable ease, an though to human 
eyes he never spent five thousand 
pounds a year, and was actually a 
good deal laughed at for his presumed 
parsimony, the poor Prince professed 
himself to be in debt, after about 
fifteen years’ receipt of a sum which 
would have purchased Cobourg with 
all its Princes in open market. 
All this increased the public wonder. 
But the pension, granted with such 


foolish prodigality, was paid, against 
many a remonstrance from members 
of the legislature; until, on his being 
made King of Belgium, the decency 
of things required that he should not 
be quite so visibly a pensioner of Eng- 
and. y 
» Te- 


On this bis Belgian Maj 
wrote a note to Lord Liverpoo 
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could have any right to keep an Eng- 
lish estate, is a question. But poor 
Lord Liverpool was made to be 
puzzled, and he was puzzled accord. 
ingly. He acceded to this dexterous 
proposal. John Bull took it for grant. 
ed that the L.50,U00 was saved; with 
the exception of the few hundreds 
which the grounds might cost for 
sweeping ; and which indeed might be 
easily made up by doing what his 
Majesty of Belgium himself was said 
to have very regularly done, namely, 
selling the goosberries and currants. 
However, when the Reform came, and 
for the honor of England, Lord Al- 
thorp, the most indefatigable breeder 
of bulls in the whole country, was 
actually Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for such things have been, a demand 
was made, why the savings of the 
L.50,000 did not appear in his bud- 
get? The bull-breeder then made 
the astonishing avowal, that there 


were no savings hele The whole 
having been emp oe in paying 
Prince Leopold's debts. The House 


was certainly a9 much astonished as 
any set of men could possibly be at 
the imputation of this taste for spend- 
ing on a quiet personage, whose style of 

- living was of the humblest order, and 
who was supposed to have become 
Nai pi rich in consequence. How- 
ever, Lord Gray was then floating on 
the full tide of popularity ; Lord Al- 
thorp was an oracle, the Whigs were 
the national hope, and in this reign of 
nonsense and saturnalia of patronage, 
the affair passed muster, and the 
Prince escaped with an admonition, 
not to have so many debts with so 
little discoverable expenditure in fu- 
ture. But we wait, with some anxiety, 
to hear of the next return of the“ Sa- 
vings;” his Belgian Majesty’s share 
of his very lucky bargain, the million, 
being, we presume, in the hands of his 
Belgian Majesty to this hour. 

A long, remarkable, clever, and ex- 
tremely angry letter has been address- 
ed in the French papere, by a person 
who signs himself Cormenin, to the 
Duke of Nemours. If the French 
writers could produce many perform- 
ances of this order, we should no 
onpi complain of their grave fadeurs 
and intolerable vapidities. 

After going through a long list of 


signing his L.50,000 a year, with the royal allowances, in which he shows, 
exception of whatever might be neces- that even when the ostensible expenses 


sary for k 
Claremont. 


ing up the grounds of are mon Fam Fl pas 
ow a foreign King hich th 
41 


there remains a 


vast surplus w ere seems no way 
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of spending, he proceeds to state what 
might be done with the value of Ram- 
bouillet, the appanage which it is now 
popes to settle on the young Duke. 
his estate, he says, would bring forty 
millions of francs in the market. 
With those forty millions, Prince, 
you might establish public libraries in 
thirty-eight communes of France— 
you might found 12,000 sempstress 
schools for your young country women 
—you might defray the establishment 
of 10,000 asylums for young ¢hildren 
—you might open free asylums for the 
aged of both sexes in cities—you 
might save from dying of hunger, for 
two months of the winter, 30,000 
workmen— you might found in the 
ovinces 5000 schools for young 
emales—you might give for five years 
pensions of 100 francs to 5000 wound- 
ed ae BEE might endow 250 pro- 
fessorships of the sciences for the gra- 
tuitous instruction in the poorest di 
tricts of France—wjth the forty mil- 
lions, lent to respectable and solid 
companies, you might cover France 
with canals, embanked roads, bridges, 
fountains, r J railroads. Works to 
the valuc of 400 millions would be 
produced. With the forty millions, 
me ar the great frontier fortress, 
might be rebuilt as a barrier against 
Austria and Prussia—with the forty 
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millions an army of 50,000 men — 
be maintained for a year for the de- 
fence of the country ? 

This is certainly a forcible view of 
the follies of national expenditure upon 
a young person, whose family are 
already the richest in Europe. - 
racing, gaming, and an establishment 
of Opera dancers are the general con- 
trivances of roués in the French capital 
to get rid of their superfluous opu- 
lence. a. do — — a 

oung Duke is with any 

dhose olfences. rere the ques- 
tion, of all others the most natu is 
how he could contrive to this 
huge income?! It is eminently unfor- 
tunate for the quiet of France to find 
this new cause of royal —— 
so readily supplied. It is no un- 
fortunate for the honor of kings to 
find the habit of craving so strongly 
exemplified in the most trem 


dis- throne of Europe. Let the holders 


of authority learn to be as dignified as 
they are high, and they would take a 
large stride to security. But the first 
thing that forfeits the respect of a 
people for a monarch is to find him 
mean, to see that wealth only makes 
him covetous, and that he teaches his 
foolish family to run the risk of fol- 
lowing his example. 





IDLENESS. 


BY THE SKETCHER. 


My faithful dog! unwont to hunt for prey, 


Thy only business, for th 
With up-prick’d ears, and 


master’s sake, 


wary eye, to make 


Observance sure, lest danger cross his way. 
Unhurt did busy insects round thee play ; 

The little wren scarce rustled in the brake 

To shun thee. Thou wert watchful and awake 
To naught but duty then, good honest Tray. 
But now, in sunny safety where we lie, 

Thou snappest up the sportive flies that pass. 

I check’d reproof, and self-reproved was I; 
For my hand held shorn flowers and uptorn 


“ To work,” said I,“ we both were harmless 
Idleness makes all tyrants—dogs and men.” 
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CHURCH MUSIC, AND OTHER PAROCHIALS. 


IN A LETTER PROM A CURATE TO HIS FRIEND. 


I mrantity wish, my dear Eusebius, 
that the Bishope in their goodness and 
piety, would regulate many little pa- 
rochial matters, which falling upon 
the minor and less admitted authority 
of rectors and vicars, and particularly 
curates, to put in good order, raise a 
wonderful-opposition. The difficulty 
of interfering with the wishes and 
aoa of men whom yon daily meet, 
. an © may personal ints 
with you, * theroby Surely take of- 
fence, is very great. But tho unseen 
power of the bishop—the mandate that 
comes under Episcopal seal (the larger 
the more imposing) and couched per- 
haps io part in elegant phraseology, 
which is, where not quite intelligible, 
taken for a mystery; and the impos- 
sibility, in general obscure country 
parishes, of the malecontents encoun- 
tering a bishop in argument, ali this 
tells against any particular grievance 
with powerful decision. -I speak not 
here of parishes of consideration, 
where there are many gentry, and the 
inhabitants are generally well in- 
formed, but of such merely rural par- 
ishes, taken possession of, as it were, 
time out of mind by small farmers, 
and a large population of laborers. 
There are very many of these in the 
kingdom. In the old and easy way of 
repose, and taking things just as you 
find them, they are very comfortable 
resting-places for the indolent, or the 
young curate satisfied with few pleas- 
ures, and those mostly out of the 


The easy slipping and gliding into 
ene of these —— ——— 
with — — and ae 
greater liability to personal ins n 
and questioning than is ee. by 
annual archidiaconal and triennial 
— visitations, is justly a matter 

self-congratulation to the unambi- 
tious “inferior clergy” (as we are 
called for distinction, and to obtain 

t among our very i nt par- 

ih ioners, shows ocabulay miy Bol 

contain words of six syllables). We 

e ion of house and orchard, 

fees and flock, if not with a patri- 

archal, with a classic feeling, and quote 
our Virgil for the last time— 


“Et tandem antiquis curatum allabimur 
oris.” 


Poor curates! the “working clergy’ 
—for we must most of us work--we 
are not, and cannot all be so easily 
satisfied as these quoters of Virgil, the 
unencumbered with thought or family. 
A London gentleman's" gentleman, 
whose delicate health required coun- 
try air, sought the official situation of 
butler to the squire of a parish not far 
from mine. His manners were gen- 
teel—his views moderate—he took but ` 
two glasses of Madeira a-day. “And 
your wages?” quoth the squire.— 
“My salary,” said he, with an em- 
phasis, “only eighty guineas.” Squire. 
“ Considering, sir, that the country 
agrees with your health, and you take 
but two glasses of Madeira a-day, I 
think your salary is not very mode- 
rate; there are many of the ‘inferior 
clergy’ in this neighborhood that have 
not s0 much.”—*“ Ah! sir,” quoth the 
invalid, “I have often heard of that 
unfortunate class of gentlemen, and 
(putting bis delicate hand upon his 
breast, and bending with an air of con- 
descension) I pity them from the very 
bottom of my heart.” Now, this was 
well-bred pity, engendered doubtless 
by two glasses of Madeira a-day upon 
a sickly and nervous temperament. 
But the robust vulgar, better formed 
for beadles than sympathy, look u 
the“inferior clergy” with quite another 
eye and attitude. A clerical friend, 
who, while in town; was engaged to 
officiate in the absence of the rector, 
was thus accosted by the clerk on 
his entry in the vestryroom. “ Well, 
sir, are you the gentleman as 
or the man as reads?” Nay, my own 
poor clerk, who for fifty weeks in the 
year isa humble docile drudge, with 
nimply a little excusable indented af- 
fectation and conceit in minor matters, 
inherited—for his father was clerk be- 
puts on more famil- 


peaa in the parish, leaving his 
b mn Ao his sermon, and taking 
away the tithes in his pocket. It was 
after one of these periodical visits I 
stood in the churchyard; a man in & 
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fustian jacket passed us, nodding fa- 
miliarly to my clerk. “ Who is that ?” 
said I.—“A brother officcr of. ours,” 
quoth he, “clerk of ———.” 

“John,” said I to him ome day, “I 
must take you quietly to-morrow, or 


next day, into the church, and teach ga 


ou to read, and make the responses 

etter, and quite in another way.”— 
“ Why, sir,” said he, “if I were to read 
just like you, there would’nt be a bit 
of difference between us.” 

This is a long parenthesis, so, to re- 
turn to the first sentence. I heartil 
wish the bishops would.assist us wit 
their autharity where we cannot move 
but to our prejudice. And I really 
know nothing better, or gothing worse, 
on which they may try their hands, 
than country parish music; and if 
they were to extend it to all parishes 
it would not be amiss, for the Psalms 
of King David are not always thought 
good enough every where, and are su- 
— by mamby-pamby mawkish 

ymns, of which I could furnish some 
specimens, but I will not, for Ido not 
think them all proper. Now, in our 
rural parishes, what can possibly be 
worse than the music, and what more 
difficult to remedy, and yet preserve 
? Singers were ever noto- 
rious for loving to have things their 
own way; ask them to perform an 
thing, they are dumb—there is no en 
to it when they-begin of their own ac- 
cord. “ Omnibus hoc vitium est can- 
toribus.” But religious singers aro of 
ane the most Jat to eee discords. 
ey imagine the whole con uon 
ie nbled but to hear e “one of 
them told me with pride, that it was 
the only part of the service during 
which no one was asleep. Warming 
upon the subject, he added, That he 
had authority for saying, tbe singers 
in the Jewish Church had precedence 
of all other officials, and performed the 
most essential part of the service, as 
was clear from the’ Psalms, “ The 
singers go before, and the minstrels 
(which he took to mean ministers) 


+ He invariably reads Cheberims and Sepherima, and most unequivocall 


Lion to my mother’s children,” and really 
reminds me of a clergyman I knew, 
excellent man, who went by the name o 
manner of shaking his head at 

have often heard ķi 
Chancellor Thurlow for the tranafer-of a 
to himself. Y, 
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ages ago now dead many years, 


ou in comin 
m tell the following anecdote of himeelf: He had to petition 


the simple man waited on the 
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follow after.” Now, the conceit of 
country musicians is intolerable—what 
I chiefly complain of is their anthems. 
Every bumpkin has his favorite solo, 
and, oh! the murder, the profanation ! 
If there be ears devout in the 
tion, how must they ache! These 
anthems should positively be forbidden 
by authority. A half a dozen ignorant 
conceited fellows stand up; with a 


falsehood to begin with, they profess 


to sing “to the honor and glory of 
God,” but it is manifestly to the 
honor and glory of John Jenes, Peter 
Hussey, Philip White, John Stobes, 
Timothy Prim, and John Pride. Then, 
when they are unanimous, their una- 
nimity is wonderful, as all may know 
who remember in full choir clarionet, 
bass, and bassoon assisting. “Some 
put their trust in Charrots, and some 
in Orses, but we will remember,” &c. 
In our gallery there was a tenor voice 
that was particularly disagreeable; it 
had a perpetual yap yap in it, a hooh 
as if it went round a corner; he hada 
very odd way, of which certainly he 
did not “keep the notseless tenor.” 
Then not only every one sings as loud 
as he can bawl, but cheeks and elbows 
are at their utmost efforts, the bassoon 
vieing with the clarionet, the goose- 
stop of the clarionet with the bassoon 
—it is Babel with the addition of the 
beasts. By the bye it was a gond hit 
of Coleridge’s, it was the “loud bas- 
soon that suspended, and almost breke 
the charm that bound the wedding- 
est to the Ancient Mariner’s tale.” 
peaking of that audacious instrument, 
& misnomer was not inappropriate, if 
transferred to the player. A neigh- 
bor meta clown going from his own 
parish church to mine. .“ Why, John,” 
said he, “what takes you this way !”’ 
—“I do go,” quoth John, “to church 
to hear the Banoons.”* If the clergy- 
man happens not to be musical, 
whole choir hold him in contempt— 
but if he make attempts occasionall 
to join and do his best, pleased wi 
the compliment, they will spare him— 


€ y “I ama 

e sometimes looks not unlike one. 

an amiable 
n—he was so like one. He had, too, a 

into a room, that was quite frightful. I 


o onn living from an uncle 
Chancellor. He heard ald 
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As thus—one wishing to put the choir 
in good humor, had the hypocrisy to 
applaud their efforts to the princi. 
singer, who replied, pulling up his 
waistband and looking satisfaction, 
“Pretty well for that, sir; but dang 
it, we didn’t quite put off the stephan 
(symphony) ; does your parson sing ?” 
—“A do mumbly a bit.” Now, this 
was meant to let him down easy ; it was 
neither praise nor quite contempt, but 
one qualified with the other. But 
could I put before you their books— 
could you read or hear what they do 
sing, especially on occasions such as 
weddings, funerals, and some festival 
days when they do take the liberty of 
an ad libitum, and outrun quite Kin 
David with a vengeance, you woul 
AUR for an hour or two: and 
as that might be construed into throw- 
ing ridicule on the church, I will not 
give you the opportunity, but I will, 

y one anecdote, show you that they 

are not very nice in their selection. 
An old singer who had vociferated 
from boyhood past his threescore years 
and ten, wishing to keep up the asto- 
nishment of the congraganon to the 
last, asked a young lady to give him 
some new tunes. In a frolicsome 
mood she played him the common 
song, “In a cottage near a wood.” 
The old man was delighted, requested 

and music to be given him — it 
was done—and night and day was he 
at it. And how do you think he 
adapted it to the church? You shall 
hear; and would you had heard him, 
and seen him—his flourishes and his 
attitudes—the triumph of music over 
age! Thus, then, he adapted it, sing- 
ing, “In a cottage near a 'ood.” 

“ Love and Laura, ma’am, aint Scrip- 

tural—and must make it Scriptural— 
#0, 

“ Love and Lazarus still are mine.” 

“ Risum teneatis.” Never was love 
so joined. But what will you say to 
the charms of Lazarus! Impossible 
——no— it is even so. Thus, 

“ Lazarus, oh, my charming fair, 

None wi’ Lazarus can compere.” 
Judging from the imen, you will 
mot think it safe roa a J into 
Reis book. But do you think any piety, 
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anid devotion, proof inst risibility, 
with such an ally as Lazarus anthem- 
ized with love in a church gallery? 
I am sure none of the congregation 
could have slept after that, with the 
affettuoso and the con spiriio in their 
ears ; arid had that been sung last Sun- 
day ,instead of the funeral hymn, a com- 
pilation from “Death and the Lady” 
and the 90th Psalm, we shouldn't have 
been disturbed as we were, for the me- 
lancholy drone had set a great portion 
of the congregation to sleep before I 
had given out the text. A t fat 
fourteen-year old farmer’s daughter 
had seated herself, with three sisters 
and a little brother, in the exact pro- 
— on the descending scalo. 
ey were of the * Nid noddin’ at our 
house at hame family.” A nodding 
indeed they had of it; the big one lost . 
her balance, fell against the sister, 
that sister against the other, then the 
other, and then the boy, and down 
they all went on the floor of the pew, 
like -a pack of cards,—one, indeed. 
heavy with her own weight, the rest 
with additional. While on the sub- 
ject of parish choirs, I must mention 
one situation in which you have it in 
perfection. Did you ever attend a 
parish club? I assure you, if you are 
once a curate, and aim at decent po- 
pularity that you may do good, you 
must not refuse the invitation, which 
is given with much ceremony,—nay, 
more, you must carve the matton, and 
the beef, and the veal, sit at the end 
of a long table, close by the door, 
yourself the only ing barrier to 
the fume, heat, and tobacco-smoke, 
whic: rushes for an exit thereto. But - 
it is of the music I wish to speak. 
On these occasions, there is — 
of parish bands ; and when, after din- 
ner, to do honor to yourself as a 


guest and the club, are all pack- 
ed in one room, not a — with 
ir elbows, 


scarce toexercise 

— lem more strenuous at 
the blowing; and when they set. to 
work with a twenty musicians’ power 
of lungs and instruments, all striviag 
for the mastery,—when you hear, you 
will be convinced that it was a pecu. 
liar anny in the King of Babyion, 
to make all people and nations fall 





Thurlow roar out (as his name was announced), “Show him in.” In he walks, shaking 


hais head as usual, and looking very like a lion. 
more suo, "I never ssw such an ugly man in my life” But he 


oat,” adding, with an oat 
gave him what he — 


urlow immediately cried out, “ Show him 
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down and worship him, at “the sound soundly lectured the old man, though 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, she gave him relief. “For shame 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of old man, at these years to go begging ! 
music.” For if Orpheus is feigned to these are not the usual fruits of an hon- 
have uprooted inanimate trees, and est, industrious, and godly life. Tell 
made immovable things move,so would me, old man, how many command- 
such wondrous powers haveacontrary ments are there?” The old man, with 
effect on things animate and movable, seeming confusion, stammered out, 
of making them stand stock-still with “Eleven.”—“I thought so,” said 
astonishment and confusion. As far she; “go thy ways old man; and 
as I can observe, cornet, dulcimer,and here, take this book with thee, and 
sackbut are an antidote to bea learn thy catechism ; and when next 
In an argument upon the never-end- time you are asked, say ten.” The 
ing subject, excepting the self-worship Archbishop took his departure, and 
of the performers, the relative merits had it formally announced, that he 
of the sister arts, Music, Poetry, and should preach thenext day inthe parish 
Painting, an ingenious friend quaintly church. The morning came ; little 
observed, that music was very well, thought the good woman that the Arch- 
but for the noise. With the remem- bishop was the old alms-beggar, till 
brance of the parish club salute upon he gave his text and comment. A 
me, I perfectly agree with him. new commandment I give unto 
Shakspeare must have witnessed some- that you love one another.” “ it should 
thing of the kind, when he put into seem,” begins the sermon, “by this 
Lear’s mouth, “Blow, win and text, that there are “Eleven Command- 
crack your cheeks.” I have often ments.’” The old man was ised, 
wondered at the fact, that farmers and and the curate’s wife acknow 
agricultural laborers are, more than with some shame to herself, that there 
any other class of persons, subject to was anothet,and a new commandment. 
deafness. It never occurred to me Now, how shall I apply this, but by 
before that it might arise from Paro- recommending the bishops, instead of 
chial Music. ` sending round printed circulars of in- 
I have pointed out a case in which quiry, to go themselves and preach 
bishops may interfere, and do not, from the same text, and thus, instead 
I will mention one where they do of encouraging dissent, teach both pas- 
and should not. They should not tors and their flocks “to love one ano- 
make any part of the parishoners ther.” ` 
spies upon the conduct of their clere Jt would seem that the clerical sa- 
n; mutual mistrust is engen- turnalia are arrived, and that I could 
ered thereby, and no little hypo- not waita moment, but must unpack 
eriy, and the clergyman degraded. the burden of my ints, and 
It should be taken for granted that the throw them at my betters; for, in 
parish will complain, if there be need; truth, my dear Eusebius, I had nearly 
ut do not let circulars be sent toJohn forgotten that I sat down to reply to 
Stiles and Peter Pipes, churchwardens, your very grave letter. It is your se- 
and Joseph Budge, overseer, to report rious intention, you say, to enter holy 
how the clergyman conducts himeelf; orders; and that the curacy of —— 
for ten to one but this triumvirate will is offered to you as a title. You wish 
think higher of themeelves than of their to know my opinion as to the com- 
“spiritual pastor and master,” to patibility, both of your tem and 
whom their set-aside Catechism taught turn of mind, .for the sac ofice? 
them “ to submit,” with the admirable You are now twenty-eight years of 
addition, “to hurt nobody by word age; I know you are free from all 
nor deed.” If there must needs be an mercenary views (and God help the 
overseer, let it be, as the name implies, honesty of those who would construe 
E the Bishop. There is a the taking the curacy of iato a 
story of Archbishop Usher, that he mercenary act). I know, as you sey, 
went about and visited his clergy un- you have no interest in the C 
expectedly, and saw how they were Your object is to devote sincerely to- 
employed, and how their flocks fared. the profession an ardent enthusiastic 
It is said, that on one occasion he went mind ; and, according to pur gifts, to 
in disguise, and begged alms atthe do good. But, my dear Eusebius, we 
curate’s house. The curate was out are not all what we would be, and 
upon his duty; but his prudent wife often ourselves overlook some trifling 
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disqualifications, when our zeal urges 
us to attain the accomplishment of 
—— things. There is in you, then, 

lieve me, a spice of genius, that for 
want of early direction to any one 
pursuit, has mixed itself with every 
thing you undertake—and, excuse me, 
if I say, somewhat whimsically. When 
I say genius, I am not showing that 
you are poet, painter, or musician, nor 
any other er or ician; but you might 
have been any of these. The genius 
within you, then, for lack of regular 
employment, has sported and gambled 
with your ideas, and, like an idle imp, 
furnished you oft with very inappropri- 
ate ones. On the most grave occasions 
have I observed you in vain try to set 
aside obtrusive pleasantrice, and 
buckle your mind to the matter of fact. 
Far be it from me to charge you, above 
all men living, with levity—the symbol 
of a weak head and unfeeling heart. 
With you, all Nature’s sympathies are 
alive and active. How shall I describe 
your peculiarity ’—you have a spice 
of Yorick in you. You will be per- 
petually misunderstood ; and from the 
uncontrollable sportiveness of your 
own fancy, never give yourself time to 
understand and manage the opinions 
and tempers of others, with which 
your own must be brought in conflict. 
Your ready perception of the ridicu- 
lous, and your irresistible propensity 
to laugh, and speak according to your 
humor, offer serious obstacles in the 
> of the good you would do. You 
wili say, the solemnity of religion will 
protect you. Believe it not. If you 
could prescribe and limit the solemni- 
ty, it would; but your solemnity is not 

l the world’s solemnity ; and with 
even religious things, and in religious 
offices, are mixed up the ridiculous 
and the disgusting., We need indeed 
daily, we, the working clergy, pa- 
tience, charity, and torbearance—to 
keep in abeyance our own feelings, 
tastes, and even understanding, that 
we may thoroughly enter into the 


minds of those with whom we have to of 


do. But, my orar Eusebius, can you 
do this ’—I fear not. I know well the 
curacy you are offered; it is a wild 
place. e le say of it, that it 
was the last that was made, and there 
was not enough of good materials left 
—it does appear, in truth, be it spoken 
with reverence, a heaven torpeng 
and heaven-forgotten place. Wit 

some few exceptions of a higher cast, 
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and who do not think the less highly 
of themselves, but will think less high- 
ly of you, and not relish your being 
above them in the eyes of the rest, 
your parishioners will be very small 
farmers and laborers, the latter in all 
respects by far the best; the former, 
ignorant, prejudiced, with a pride pe- 
culiarly their own, and extreme dul- 
ness of understunding. Now, judge 
for yourself. But it will not be amiss 
if 1 look over my diary ; and remem- 
ber that it will tell of occurrences in 
a parish very superior in intellectual 
advancement to that which you pur- 

to be the scene of your labor of 
ove. I shall omit dates, and not sepa- 
rate from the extracts my comments, 
by marking anything »s quotation 
from my commonplace-book or 


ant fs 
“ Mar riages.— How very ieur y peo 
ple think of marriages when they make 
them, whatever they may do after- 
wards; and many e.amples are there 
then of the evil and the good—the 
‘better’ and the worse. I had been 
called upon, in the absence of my 
friend B——, to marry a couple in the 
little town of ——. After I had mar- 
ried thts couple, a very dirty pair of- 
fered themeelves—a chimney-sweep- 
er, in his usual dress and black face, 
and a woman about fifiy.— What could 
them to marry ? The man ran 
off from the church door as soon as the 
ceremony was over, as fast as he could 
run; the woman took a contrary di- 
rection. As I was on horsebaek, I 
overtook her; she had a rabble after 
her, and, seeing me, pointed me ont, 
and hurraing, ‘There’s the man that 
ha’ done it—there’s the man that 
ha’ done it!’ Unused to such salu- 
tations, and not knowing if it was the 
habit of the place, and fearing a 
wrong construction as to what I had 
done, I rode away somewhat faster 
than some think consistent with cleri- 
cal regulations. It is astonishing 
how ill understood are even the words 
the murriage-service. It is in 
vain you explain. It is nearly al- 
ways, For ‘1 thee endow,’ ‘I thee and 
thou,’ and the Holy Ordinance is fired 
out of their mouths as if it were a 
piece of cannon.—How should it be . 
otherwise! they never heard of the 
word before. But I cannot excuse 
them not practising before hand the 
utting on the ring, which in almost 
favarisbly forced on—the man’s thumb 
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wetted in his mouth, and the fat fin- 
er squeezed, and the ring finally 
orced down with the nail. They 
take,‘ To have and to hold’ so lite- 
rally, that, — once the ring on 
and the f'nger held, they never know 
when to let go. 

“I said, I cannot tell why the cou- 
es that marry, should marry. Now, 
ere is an instance of a reason bein 
given ; and it being a rare thing, an 
a rare reason, it ought to be noted. 
Very recently, bluff big farmer M—— 
told me he was to be married such a 
day. I was taken by surprise, for I 
had buried his wife but a very few 
months. He was a stout, big widower, 
near sixty, with lungs louder than any 
Stentor, and very irritable. He saw 
I was surprised, and took fire, and lite- 
rally roared, ‘ Why, now, what be I 
to do? I got vive cows to calve, and 
nobody to look ater ’em.’ Foolish 
man, thought I,and I remembered the 

ge—' How shall a man have un- 
erstanding whose talk is of bul- 
locks!’—‘ And pray,’ said J, to the 
bride elect, as I met her soon after 
this, ‘what may be your reason?’ 
She was a widow, and, like an old 
bird, was not to be caught with chaff. 
She looked very grave and business- 
like, and replied, ‘There is a widow- 
hood on the estate.’ 

“ One had practised the ceremony 
beforehand—he was a deaf man, but, 
unfortunately, he bad taken the wron 
- leaf; and being asked if he woul 

‘forsaking all other, keep thee onl 
unto her, so long as ye both shall 
live ;’ and being nudged to answer, 
repeated the, response trom the Order 
of Baptisms. ‘I renounce them all.’ 

“There is a very curious custom 
here, of ringing the wedding-peal for 
all who die unmarried. They are 
then supposed to be married like St. 
Catharine. Is this a remnant of Pop- 
ish practices!! I was shocked the 
other day at an instance in which this 
ceremony was performed. A wretch- 
ed old creature died in the poor- 
house ; it is true she was never mar- 
ried, but her son attended her funeral. 
She had, in truth, lived a sad life, but 
was a St. Catharine in her death; and 
oh! abused, insulted, virgin purity ! 
she was — — and had her 
marriage-peal. ow strange it is, 
that the people themselves do ace sce 
the insult to all virtue; the mockery, 
and the silliness of this. 

“ Christenings.—They tell of Bish. 
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op Porteous, that he had an utter aver- 
sion to long names, and fine names, 
and ee than ye name. o be- 
ing called upon, when a parish priest, 
‘christen ee man’s child, Tho- 
mas Timothy, he dipped his finger 
hastily in the basin, cut the matter 
and the names short, and christened 
the child ‘Tom Tit.’ The fashion is 
now running, and has been for some 
ears to fine names—Bettys, Sallys, 

ukeys, Nannys, are — ae 

ropos upon Nanny, ve seen 
brautiful fold ballad, ‘O Nanny wilt 
thou gang with me,’ adapted to mod- 
ern elegance thus, ‘ Amelia, will you 
go with me.’ This, however, has 
nothing to do with church christen- 
inge, but it shows that ‘a rose, b 
any other name,’ may in time 
sweeter. 

“A clown, who had been engaged 
to stand godfather, and had not prac- 
tised kneeling, ludicrously disturbed 
the ceremony not lung ago, by over- 
shooting the hassock, and falling com- 
pletely over on his face on the bare 
stones. He cut his nose, the bleedi 
of which took him out of church, 
delayed us some time. 

“ Now of names.—Surely I have en- 
tered on the register the — 
imaginable. A mason’s wifc, and 
longing to the next parish. presented 
her urchin. What took place is ex- 
actly as. follows:—‘Say the name,’ 
said I, with my finger in the water. 
‘Acts, sir,’ said she. ‘ Acts,’ said 1, 
‘what do you mean ?’ Thinks I to my- 
self, I will ax the clerk to spell it. 

did, ac Ts—so Acts was the babe, and 

will be while in this life, and will be 

doubly, trebly so registered, if ever it 

marries or dies. Afterwards, in the 
vestry, I asked the good woman what 
made her choose such a name. Her 
answer verbatim. ‘Why, sir, we be 
religious people; we’ve got vour on 
em already, and they be caal’d Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and Jobn, and so 
my busband thought he’d compliment 
the Apostles a bit.’ The idea of com. 
plimenting the Apostles with this little 
dab of living mortar was too much; 
even I could not help laughing. I 
have no doubt she will go on to Reve- 
lations, they being particularly reli- 
gious people. 

“ Funeral.—Poor farmer Q — ! I 
feel for him—he has lost a good wife, 


anda good mother to his large family. 
e my heart ache to see the poor | 
man bringing his children, down to 
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the youngest, all in decent mourning, 
to pay their last duty to a faithful wi 
and tender mother. They were ear- 
lier than I expected ; I overtook him 
and his children (they were in a cover- 
ed cart, with curtains behind), half a 
mile from the church, in a shady lane. 
The sun was flickering through the 
foliage of the high hedge, and playing 
upon the dark curtains, and the young- 
est child, with almost an infantine 
smile, was playing with them, and 
ing her finger on the changeful 
ight. As she removed the curtains, 
within were seen the family group, 
the cast-down father at the head. The 
children, from sixteen years of age 
downward, were variously affected— 
the elder weeping ; a middle one, pro- 
bably a pet, sobbing loudly; others 
below, with a fixed look, as if sur- 
prised at the kes pet of their sit- 
uation. But the childish play of the 
youngest, who could not, perhaps, 
conceive what Death was, was such a 
vindication of the wisdom and good- 
ness of Providence and Nature that 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
I have often since had the scene before 
me. That poor child required uncon- 
sciousness of this world’s miseries, that, 
fully and deeply felt, would have torn 
its weak frame, and nipped the life in 
the bud, and therefore permanent sen- 
sibility was denied, and is denied to 
all such. I never saw the awfulness 
of death and the newness and sportive- 
ness of life so brought together. The 
occasion was death, and the child was 
at play with it, and unhurt ;—and I 
thought of the passage—‘The wean- 
ed child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den.’ This incident of 
thus meeting the funeral affected me 
tly. ere was another inci- 
ent attended it that distressed me at 
the time, and does so even now when 
I think of it. How often do the most 
solemn and the ridiculous unite, and 
how difficult is it for poor weak in- 
firmity of human nature to say, to this 
I will positively incline, and resist the 
other. I trust I did resist; but, my 
dear Eusebius, what must have been 
the case with you! I received the 
funeral at the bottom of the church- 
, and there lives at the very gate 
general tradesman of the village, 
who acts as undertaker. He stood at 
‘dhe head, — the procession, and 
Py his side, and 
Y waiting for the order to move, a 
VOL. XII. 42 


ronting me, stood, as ju 
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tame magpie, the property of an old 
dame who lived in a cottage facin 
the undertaker’s. The creature, wit 
his black coat and white breast, look- 
ed so like an undertaker with his scarf, 
and he stood so in order, and looked 
so up at me, that I would have given 
the world if any kind hand had wrung 
his neck. The procession began to 
move—and what should the creature 
do but hop on and join me as I was 
reading the service, and so continued 
hopping close at my side, even into 
the church, and to the very step of 
the reading-desk. I did not dare to 
suggest to any one to remove him, for 
I know there is a superstition about 
magpies, and I feared directing the 
attention of the mouners to the cir- 
cumstance. He hopped out of church 
with me and peered into the grave, 
and then looked up at me; and yet I 
went through the service, and I trust 
seriously—but there was at times a 

reat difficulty. My good Eusebius, 

tremble when I think of you in such 
a situation ;—why, you would have 
been so taken — of by your 
sense of the ridiculous, that 1 know 
not what gambols you would have 
made—you might have capered over 
the coffin for aught I can tell—have 
been called an unfeeling wretch, and 
represented as such to the bishop of 
the diocese—all the while, that I will 
answer for you, your heart would have 
been aching for the r distressed 
family, and you would have given 
your ycar’s stipend—ay, much more— 
that this had not occurred, to add to 
their distress. 

“We have had, as I think, a dis- 
graceful burial. A poor youth, about 
nineteen years of age, has been buried 
in a ditch in the churchyard, at twelve 
o’clock at night, because a stupid cor- 
oner’s inquest jury would bring in 
their ver ital de se. It was as 
clear a case of temporary insanity as 
could be. The case was this :—The 
poor boy had gone into the town of 
———— on a market day, and had 
purchased a print with some little 
savings, intending, when he could save 
more, to buy another he saw. He 
returned home, ate a hearty supper, 
and was very cheerful—went into the 
stable to do pp his horse, and there 
was found nded and dead. Ire- 
monstrated with the foreman of the 
ry. ‘We couldn't by no means do 
no other,’ said he; ‘for we couldn’t 
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discoyer the least reason for his de- 
stroying himself !!— Then,’ said I, 
‘he did it without reason, did he?— 
‘Without the least,’ replied he.— 
' Then, said I, ‘if he had done it 
with reason, with intention to be re- 
leased from a known trouble, and per- 
fectly in his reason, you would have 
brought in a contrary verdict ’!— 
‘Insanity, without doubt,’ he replied. 
Oh, it is lamentable that the stupid- 
ity of a foreman should infect a 
whole jury! To argue further would 
have been a waste of words. This re- 
minds me to refer to another case, in 
which a boy hanged himself, but was 
cut down in time. It happened a year 
and more before the last case. I was 
called to see the boy (an apprentice 
toa poor and small farmer), he was 
a half-stupid, half-cunning, and wholly 
wicked-looking boy, stunted in growth, 
apparently about sixteen years of age. 
The account given of him was, that he 
was desperately wicked—that, a little 
before, he had attempted to drive the 
plough over one of the farmer’s child- 
ren, and they were greatly afraid of 
him. I talked to the boy—* Why did 
he doit - The devil had told him to 
do it.—‘ Where did he see him ?’— 
‘Very often.’—* What sort of a person 
was he ?—‘ Like a gentleman, with a 
bit of white hanging over his boots:’ 
I then left the boy and went into the 
house to talk with his mother, who 
had arrived, and directed the doctor 
to be sent for. When I went out to 
the boy again, a man who had walk- 
ed to the farm with me, was mak- 
ing him repeat afler him, the Lord’s 
Prayer. They had just come to the 
words, ‘Give us this day our dail 

bread.’—‘ Bread !’ said the boy wit 

stupid astonishment, lookin up in 
the gentleman’s face; ‘ we don’t ha’ 
much bread—mosetly taties.’—I knew 
the medical men would give him 
physic, and I, to keep him safe in 
the interim, gave him promise of a 
treat worth living for—that, Sunday- 
week, we iy d oe to ie or 
sonage, I would give him a in- 
ner of roast-beef, and a shilling in his 
pocket. He did not make another 
attempt, but he turned out very ill— 
was near committing murder, and, 
through fear of it, induced a poor girl 
to marry him. I fear it was a sad af- 
fair, and perhaps will end in one of 
the deep tragedies of the lower walks 
of life, of which there are more than 
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the higher wot of. I had recollected 
this youth being once a scholar im our 
Sunday school, but he staid a very 
short time, and then showed either 
his wickedness or his ignorance, for, 
to a question in the Catechism, he 
returned thanks ‘for this state of 
starvation.’ I took no notice of it; 
and he was, in truth, ragged and 
starved enough. There is a quaint- 
ness in these half-cunning, wicked, 
stupid persons, sometimes that is very 
like wit. I remember an instance. A 
half-witted boy, maintained by the 
parish, was in the habit of — 
all his clothes, till they found a met 
of buttoning his jacket behind. Doubt- 
less he was not fed like a fat friar. 
Meeting one day a grey bond (there 
is always a fellowship between such 
and these dumb creatures), he looked 
earnestly at him, and telt with his 
hand down his back-bone, and spanned 
him round his body. ‘Ah, my poor 
fellow,’ said he, ‘it is bad times for 
you and I since buttoning-in in the 
ck is come into fashion.’ It is very 
questionable if education would add 
any thing to the intellects or habits of 
these poor creatures. We never could 
establish more than a Sunday school. 
There is no class of persons so indif- 
ferent to education as farmers; they 
do not give any encouragement to it. 
There is good and evil in most things. 
I have seen so much loss of filial and 
parental affection from the parish be- 
coming the general supporter (for it 
frequently happens that old people in 
a poor-house know nothing whatever 
of their families, if they be dead or 
living, though perna not separated 
many miles, at I doubt much if the 
little hearts of children, or the bigger 
of their mothers, are bettered by the 
removal of the one from the otber, as 
in infant schools; and the removal of 
the solicitude, the hourly care, is, it is 
to be feared, at the same time a remov- 
al of affection. Why should they at 
these infant schools teach the children 
— al rts learn the — 
ation-table by thumping or slapping, 
rather indecoroualy ocanionally. the 
different parts of their pergons, and 


cannot count ‘wan, too, dree, fower, | 


vive,’ without it. There is by far too 


much rote learning, parroting in child- — 
A sensible friend told 


ren’s schools. 
me he was called in to hear the child- 
ren, when, disgusted with the parrot- 
order of the thing, he said to ome of 
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the children, when quite another ques- 
tion should have been asked, ‘ Come, 
my little boy, tell me what’s 
your duty to your father and mother ? 
It’s all sin and misery,’ squeaked 
out the urchin. Perhaps, in the mod- 
ern o beai of separation, the answer 
may me appropriate. I remem- 
ber a circumstance narrated by a 
friend that at the time much amused 
me. Avery lady had taken t 
' pains to establish, I believe at Bath, an 
infant or children’s school upon a large 
scale, and had sent into the country a 
p raon who happened to be one of the 
iety of Friends, to collect money 
and apple-trees for the school garden. 
‘He called upon the narrator, and told 
his double purpose. ‘Ah!’ said my 
friend, ‘apple-trees! a very pro 
thing, and the poor little children will 
have nice apples to eat.’ ‘Not, 
friend,’ quoth Starch, ‘not to eat.’ 
‘Oh! for puddings, then! better 


mi; a v good plan’ ‘No 
*tisn’t for puddings neither, nor pies.’ 
‘No? said my friend; ‘ what 


then ‘It is to teach them to resist 
templation.” ‘Oh ! that is it, is it? 
To resist temptation! That is very 
strange. Mayhap, then, you are not 
acquainted with a book that, in my 
— days, was thought much of— 
indeed we were made to read it daily, 
and learn it ; and I recollect a passage 
in it well, for I always repeated it 
twice a-day, rising in the morning and 
going to bed at night. Perhaps you 
never read that book, for it was taught 
me by my mother before infant schools 
were thought of. The ge was 
this: ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ 
This was too much for the district 
missionary for the planting of apple- 
trees; he broke away with some 
warmth, saying, ‘Ah, friend, I see 
thee dost know nothing about it.’ 
There is something pleasant in the 
conceit that the little urchins of our 
present day, by a little routine of 
slapping ali their sides to the numera- 
tion-table, and singing all that the 
should say to the canticle of ‘ This 
the way to London town,’ should be 
so very superior to our full-grown 
first parents. I have very little expe- 
rience in these matters, but it does 
appear to me that it would be much 
better to ‘whip th’ offending Adam 
out of them’ oefore they are put in 
the way of temptation ; and certainl 
they will have some tunes and slap- 
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ping practices of perpetual motion to 
unlearn before they will be of use in 
any known trade or employment. 

“I do not see that there was any 
occasion for my attending the funeral 
of Farmer M., to ride in procession five 
miles from the house to the church. My 
unlucky clumsiness has put me quite 
out of humor with myself and the 
silly people. I was invited at half- 

ast ten, and thought it was to break- 
ast, but it turned out to be a dinner 
at twelve. It was a wet day, the 
whole house smelt of damp and black 
cloth. I never saw mourning look so 
ill and inauspicious as upon the com- 
pany of farmers in top- I felt 
uite out of place and uncomfortable. 
ut let me give some account of the 
dinner. I suppose it was according 
to some rule. There was a piece of 
beef at the top, next to that a fillet of 
veal, then a leg of mutton—then a leg 
of mutton, a fillet of veal, and a piece 
of beef; the sides had baked plum- 
puddings opposite to each other. Every 
thing was by duplicate, so that, from 
the centre, the top and bottom were 
exactly alike. Before setting off, the 
nurse that had attended the sick man 
brought round cake and wine, with a 
iar cake folded in r for each 

to put in our pockets. It was cer- 
tainly very stupid ofme—and I thought 
the old hag, when she entered the 
room, looked like an Alecto—but so 
it happened, as I put out my hand to 
take glass, and at the same time 
turning somewhat round, the sleeve of 
my gown knocked down the wine- 
glass, spilt the wine, and broke the 
glass. The old nurse croaked out in 
a tone that arrested every one’s atten- 
tion, ‘There will be another death in 
the family! the parson has spilt the 
wine and broken the glass!’ I thought 
she spat vipers out of her ugly mouth. 
All looked first at each other and then 
at me. If I had been guilty of murder 
they could not have looked, as it then 
appeared to me, with more scowling 
aspects. I may now added to this, that, 
in fact, it little — The signi- 
ficant looks at each other on the occa- 
sion were not on my account. The 
sister of the dedd man, whose husband 
was present, was then actually dying 
of a consumption; and in the course 
of a very few months the widower 
and the widow made the omen 
it in church in 


holy matrimony. will, however 
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take great care not to spill wine again 
ata funeral, for it is not to be expect- 
ed that on all occasions the parties 
concerned in the omen will so help me 
out of the predicament. There are a 
t many silly people very wise in 
their — conceit, ia for ever tell 
you philoso as driven superstition 
from the fang, which only proves 
these foolish people know very little 
of the land, and are themselves super- 
stitious enough to believe that the 
whole world is rolled up in their own 
persons. I will venture to say, there 
never was more superstition—political 
and religious. Reasonable things are 
rejected in both, and absurdities and 
impossibilities believed in both. Many 
of our large cities are divided be- 
tween these two infatuations. The 
one half is a hot-bed, where the newest 
religions are raised as occasions may 
require, and the other half rears poli- 
tical mushrooms, poisonous and cre- 
dulous. But there is still pretty much 
of the old superstitions remaining in 
country places; and I am not sure 
that it can be replaced by a better—it 
is generally harmless. How man 
town-thousands take tens of thousands 
of Morrison’s pills, and why should 
not the country have its cunning man? 
I have known three old women no- 
torious witches, one believed herself 
to be one at last ; I saw her die, when 
she had a very large pair of scissars 
laid on her bed, and she moved her 
fingers as she would clip with them. 
She could not then speak. The 
le about her said, all the boxes and 
rawers in the room must be opened, 
or the soul couldn't — and that 
was the reason she was so long dying. 
When they think a person is dying 
you will always find them facilitate 
the passage by opening the boxes. 
By the by, two old nurses were over- 
heard Son piimeatdg each other on 
their many ‘beautiful corpses,’ and 
their various methods of making peo- 
ple die easy, when one whipped a bit 
of tape out of her pocket, and said she 
always found when they struggled, 
that just gently pressing this against 
the throat was an invaluable remedy 
for hard dying—they went off like in- 
fants in a sleep. But to the matter of 
witches—of the two other, one is now 
living, and was shot at by a young 
farmer, who thought himself bewitch- 
ed, with u crooke sixpence ; it went 
through her petticoat. This not suc- 
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ceeding, he caught her and drew 
blood from her arm. Her witchcraft, 
I believe, consisted in her having more 
sense than her neighbors, and being 
able to read and write. But there isa 
much worse superstition creeping in 
very fast. The Initiated are religion- 
ists. They get a poor weak creature 
in among them in a heated close room, 
and roar and throw themselves into 
wonderful tantrums, calling upon the 
Lord, and ordering him very auda- 
ciously to come down and convert the 
sinners. I have often heard them, and 
on one occasion a person came out, I 
asked him what was doing. He said 
that John Hodge was ‘under a strong 
conviction,’ and would soon give in. 
And so in fact he did, for I heard a 
tremendous noise, which I feund to be 
that the poor fellow had tumbled down 
in a fit, and they all fell down upon 
him, shouting, laughing, and giving 
thanks. I cannot possibly describe 
the uproar and blasphemous tumult I 
heard with my own ears. There was 
a young girl, about seventeen years of 
age, had been, as they said, put into a 
trance by the spirit for three days. 
On her awaking she told the Initiated, 
and they to all the — 
that she had been to the ‘ wicked 
place,’ and had there seen Mrs. B. (a 


very respectable lady of the next 
parish) trying to escape from the fire, 
and the devil tossing her back with a 


pitchfork. She, with a deputation, 
went a few days after to Mrs. B. to 
warn her of her danger. How sorry 
am I to say it, the visions. of this 
young girl were scarcely disbelieved 

y any, at most doubted, but peat 
many of the poor believed all she said. 
The girl turned inspired preacher, as 
might have been ex , and would 
have been the founder of a new sect 
in the parish had she staid long; but 
she went off with a male preacher, and 
we never heard more of her, and there 
was an end of it. I dare say when 
she is somewhat oluer, and has learnt 
a few more tricks, she will start up in 
full blaze in London, and be the 
sessor of Joanna Southcotts’ 
pap-dish and cradle. 

u Ghosts have been seen ; there is more 
than one person walks. Now this re- 
minds me of a whimsical scene. It is 
the custom in the parish to have sand 
floors. A new one was laid in the 
poor-house ; after a certain time it 
must be beat till quite hard. The 
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operation of the beating and pounding 
in this instance took place in the night, 
by a solitary mason—a seemingly sim- 
ple fellow, but a great knave. The 
poor-house window looks into the 
church-yard, below the level of which 
is the door. This house nearly joined 
mine, and the noise awoke us, and it 
was thought thieves were breaking in. 
A young man in the house jumped out 
of bed and slipped on my surplice, de- 
termined to ascertain from whence the 
noise came. He looked in at the win- 
dow from the church-yard, and saw 
the mason hard at it: of course at such 
work he could hear no step; so that, 
when the young man suddenly ap- 
ed before him in his surplice, he 
teok him for a ghost or an angel, 
dropt his rammers, and was upon i 
knees in a moment, crying—‘O Lord, 
O Lord, don’t come nigh me; go back 
again, go back again; which of them 
things (meaning the ancient tombs) 
did ye come out of? He fell sick 
from fright, and put himself on his 
club for a fortnight. I have often 
tried to any out * — fied 
poor people bave of ang or the 
talk a great deal about them. The 
best that I can make of it is, that they 
are children, or children’s heads and 
shoulders winged, as represented in 
church paintings, and in plaster-of- 
Paris on ceilings; we have a goodl 
row of them all the length of our ceil- 
ing, and it cost the parish, or rather 
the then minister I believe, who 
indulged them, no trifle to have the 
a blacked, and nostrils, and a touch 
light-red in the cheeks. | It is no- 
terious and scriptural they think, that 
the body dies, but nothing being said 
abeut the head and shoulders, they 
have a — of — are 
preserved to aa which are no 
other than dead young children. A 
medical man told me, that he was 
called upon to visit a woman who had 
been confined, and all whose children 
taad died. As he came to the door, a 
meighbor came out to him, lifting u 
hor hands and eyes, and saying, ‘ 
she’s a blessed ‘oman—a_ blessed 
7oman.’—‘A blessed woman,’ said 
jhe; ‘what do you mean!—she isn’t 
dead, is she —* Oh no—but this un’s 


an angel too—she's a blessed oman, 
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written, or we cannot give true and 
faithful accounts of things as they 
are. I called but a short time since 
at a farm-house, where was an old 
woman, a servant, in trouble, I be- 
lieve, about one of her family; and 
there was a middle-aged, solemn-look- 
ing woman trying to comfort her; 
and in a dialect I cannot pretend to 
spell, which made it the more odd, 
told her she ought to go to church, 
and look up atthe little angels she 
was sitting under, and see their pre- 
cious eyes, and take comfort from 
them. 

“I had for some time observed 
the parish-clerk hurried in his man- 
ner, and flushed in his face; and one 


l, merning I saw him running wildly, 


apparently without an object—but I 
said nohia. All his relatives and 
connections were Methodists, and I 
knew he frequented their chapel; but 
little did I think that any of the sect 
would boast of driving him out of his 
senses. But so it was; on Sunday 
night one of the principal persons in 
the village of that persuasion came to 
me with a very solemn and mysterious 
and mystical face, and told me that 
my clerk was out of his mind ; that 
he had been at chapel, and heard a 
most powerful—a most working dis- 
course from the Rev. Mr. A.; that he 
was then raving, and it was wished 
that I should go and see him. ‘My 
good friend,’ said I, ‘do not either 
yourself or your reveread minister 
takeany burden upon your consciences 
that you have driver the poor fellow 
mad. í assure you it is no such 
thing—I saw it coming on this week 

t? That which should have com- 
orted, however, made my informant 
chop-fallen. But will it be credited 
at headquarters? his friends of the 
connection went tothe cunning man— 
that, by the bys I went to see the 
poor fellow. Melancholy as was the 
circumstance, the scene was ludicrous 
in the extreme. He was sitting up in 
bed, surrounded by his friends : some 
were praying, some crying. When I 
arri ere was a pause; but what 
made the scene so ludicrous was the 
position, the employment, and expres. 
sion of features of the carpenter of 
the village, a sot, and unshaved. He 
was behind the clerk on the bolster; 
he looked for all the world likoa pront 
baboon ; and he was shaving the head 
of the unfortunate man, and pretty 
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much perhaps as he would plane a 
board. The clerk, as I said, was sit- 
ting up in bed ; he knew me, and con- 
versed, but incoherently, with me; 
then broke out into singing, with the 
following intermixture of spiritual ad- 
dress to me :— 
‘My Love, she is a pretty maid, 
Tallura, lura, lura. 


Oh, sir, these are rough means of 
grace— ` 
Tallura, lura, lura.’ 


Again went the plane over his head, 
and again—'These are certainly 
rough means of grace— 

Tallura, lura, lura.’ 


“ Poor fellow—my dear Eusebius, 
had you been there !—but I will per 
you—I will only tell you one fact, 
that the coroner’s jury and foreman 
who sat upon the body of the poor boy 
were there ; and I would not answer 
for the manner in which they wonld 
have handled you. I said the friends 
went to the cunning man—the result 
was, that, in a week or too, they 
walked the poor man by a river, and 
suddenly pushed him in, and drew 
him out, they said, cured. Certain it 
is he did recover perfectly, and never 
has been so since. Now, my dear 
Eusebius, you never would have sus- 
pected danger in such a duty; and 
well do I know the human sympathies 
that throb from your heart, set in 
’ motion every nerve, sinew, and limb 
-to run to the relief of the afflicted, 
without considering if any relief can 
be given, or what danger may be to 
yourself in offering it, would have 
sent you to the spot, whatever might 
have been the consequence. 

“* There is another incident of the 
- ludicrous, which I am almost ashamed 
to mention—it may bear the appear- 
ance of levity—far from such is my 
intention in any part of this letter. 
One side of our churchyard is bound- 
ed by an orchard, into which, some- 
how or other, a poor ass had strayed, 
and either not liking his quarters, or 
being weather-wise, or from some 
cause or other, at the very mioment, 
mind you, that I was in the pulpit, 
and had just uttered the words, ‘bet 
us pray,’ set up such a hideous and 
continued brayiny, that half the con- 

tion were on the laugh or in the 
titters. It would almost seem as if 
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the animal had mistaken the doubtful 
letters, or, I should say, letters of affi- 
nity, and had followed an injunction, 
that in the eyes of the congregation, 
ut us all on an affinity. Now, Euse- 
ius, know you could not have 
borne this; you would have buret out, 
and tossed your sermon-case in the 
air; and though they had been the 
heaviest of discourses—the ‘ sermones 
repentes per humum’—they would 
have risen ‘ eine — and been 
lost as the sibyl’s leaves. Your de- 
testation of hypocrisy would, F fear, 
have sometimes led you into impru- 
dences. All is not gold that glit- 
ters; true, but if we handle brass too 
roughly to show its tarnish, we are 
not the better pleased with the odour 
of our own hands, I will tell you of 
a beggar that came to my door, and 
his presumption in begging—but I 
will contrast him with another charac- 
— parish has its ‘ne’er-do- 
wells.’ There is a great difference, 
however, in es. There is your 
honest rogue, who will do you a good 
turn, and always remembers a kind- 
ness; there isa dishonest rogue—he 
is a hypocrite. One of the fermer 
kind was working for a friend of mine, 
who told me the dialogue that passed 
between them. ‘How comes it, Jobn, 
that you're no better off,—yoo’re a 
handy fellow enough, but it seems 
you're one of the poorest, and never 
did rself much P— Why, 
I'll tell you what it ts, sir, I was as 
honest a veller as any in the parisb, 
but I don’t know how ’twere, but I were 
always r; and so says I to my- 
self, John this won’t do, thee mast 
make a change; and so, sir, I took to 
stealing a bit, warn’t particular, a 
duck or a or some such matter, 
and then I fell into poaching, and then 
I got into jail, and somehow or other 
I got out o't; and then said I to my- 
self, John, this on’t do neither—thee 
must change again.’—* Well, John, and 
what then ?—Why, sir, now I do mix 
it.” This now was an honest 
or ‘indifferent honest.’ But take 
the other rogue; he too affected hts 
honesty and yet was a hypocrite. A 
man called at my door on Sunday 
evening, mark you the day, and sent 
me in a written paper, Containing the 
confession of his sins; that he had 
committed many more than were down. 
in that paper, that were too bad to 
mention, he had been drumm’d 
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out of one or two regiments, and had 
been a most incorrigible scoundrel ; 
now note the rest, up to last Thursday, 
that then, pening to go into the 
— ing house at — he rd 
a discourse from the Rev. Mr. B. the 
minister and came out a ‘converted 
man.’ This was literally as I tell 
it to you. I let him know that con- 
sidering he had committed so many 
crimes and had been drummed out of 
. regiments, I would take care that he 
should be whipt out of the parish if 
found in it a quarter of an hour afler 
my notice. Now, my dear Eusebius, l 
had no right to do this, and probably 
not to say this, but I fear you would 
have taken the office of beadle into 
your own hands, and not forgotten the 
staff. I well recollect when I first 
came into the parish (shall I describe 
the first day? no I won’t I have my 
reasons.) AsI said, when I first came 
into the parish, a mumping old woman 
came up to me to try what she could 
get from me. She hoped I was ‘one 
of the heaven-sent ministers.’ May | 
be forgiven! I said I was sent by the 
Rector. Finding that would not do, 
. she boldly begged, and boasted bow 
much she had received from my pre- 
decessor. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘ tell me what 
will satisfy you?’ and I put on such an 
air of benevolent symplicity, that for 
once my own hypocrisy served me 
instead of argument, and I took her in. 
She thought I was in a most givin 
. ‘Tell me,’ said I, ‘what wi 
satisfy you?’ ‘Why, your honor, the 
rames of a duck or a fowl two or 
three times a week, and a shilling now 
and then ;’ and I counted up the num- 
ber of por equal claimants, and num- 
ber of ducks and fowls required per 
week. Now I must do justice to the 
poor, and — in general, they are 
very thankful for attentions, and for 
any little matter given, and that they 
are by no means like that mumping old 
woman. But there is nothing pleases 
them more than sitting down in their 
cottages with them, and talking, not 
formally, with them, but in an easy fa- 
miliar manner, illustrating what you 
say by objects and things around you. 
— do not suspect you are ‘ lectur- 
ing’ them, they like being led on to 
think and reason, and put in their own 
arguments. It is a wicked falsehood, 
that the clergy are not greatly respect- 
ed. It must, you may be sure, take & 
long time and systematic villany at 
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all to succeed in removing the respect 
tbat parishoners, particularly the poor- 
er, have for their clergy. They talk to 
their clergy in a way that no other 
class of persons do; and even those 
who are not of the good of the flock, 
feel abashed and checked, under the 
clerg¥man’s eye, and thus pay homage 
to what they conceive to be religion 
and virtue; and even these, if ey 
want advice, notwithstanding the sense 
of their own shame, to whom do the 
got They all think the clergyman 

e poor man’s friend one way or ano- 
ther ; and they are certainly jealous of 
his duty being — upon by any 
one else ; they won't let others talk to 
them as the clergyman does. They 
become impatient and peevish—to lec- 
ture, advise, or any thing they look 
upon as approaching to it, is, in their 
eyes, like claiming a superior authority 
over them. They admit this in the 
clergyman, but are not easily brought 
to like it in another, and this is the 
reason that all the Dissenters give 
themselves the religious distinction 
of authority, and call themselves 
reverend. I have recently had in- 
stances of this dislike. I was obliged 
to be absent a few days, and as the 
wife of a farmer had been long ill, and 
her life was very precarious, ] request- 
ed Mrs. P. to visit her. She did 90; 
but the woman was cold to her, and 
almoet sullen. Mrs. P. was well qua- 
lified to discourse ‘seriously’ with 
her; she did so, and read to her with 
much zeal, animation and piety., Only 
once the woman seemed to take any 
notice, and then she seemed inclined 
to speak herself. Mrs. P , 
when the woman looked her in the 
face, and said, “ Do ye ever make use 
of any geese, because I’ve vifteen, and 
may be you'll take one a week ? 

“The poor woman did not live a 
month ; and, by the by, I saw her die, 
and must notice how easy death 
secmed to be to her. She was in bed, 
leaning her head upon her hand, the 
arm raised and resting on the elbow— 
she was sound asleep, gently snoring 
—her breathing suddenly ceased fora 
second or two, then returned once or 
twice so, and returned not again ; and 
it was only by the cessation we knew 
she was ; the position and the 
features remained unaltered. 

“ But I was s ng of instances of 
dislike, or col to religious con- 
versation in general, excepting from 
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the clergyman. The other instance 
leaves no pleasant impression perhaps : 
but I.tell it as it happo. A man 
had met with an accident, from which 
he fell into an illness likely to be soon 
fatal. A good servant of mine weut 
to him often, and on one occasion told 
him he ought to pray very earnestly. 
He shocked the visitor by saying pee- 
vishly, ‘I do pray to the Lord as hard 
as I can, and if the Lord won't take 
that, I can’t do nomore.’ Now, I 
mention this to show the difference ; 
from when I visited him, as I did before 
and subsequently, he was the humblest 
of the humble. Let us not be un- 
charitable—a moment of pain, of dis- 
tressing anxiety for those he might 
leave ind him, must not be taken 
to show the man; but at that time, 
and the language sounds coarser in 
our ears than was his meaning. It is 
` a good rule, ‘judge not.’ 

“ On my return after the temporary 
absence I have just mentioned, I was 
led, rather malapropos, from the sor- 
rowful aspect of a parishoner, into a 
mistake, I found the blacksmith had 
buried -his wife. He was leanin 

inst his door looking very dejected, 
when I accosted him, and told him I was 
sorry for his loss. *’Tis a great loss,’ 
said he,“ surely.’ I reminded him that 
it was inevitable that we should lose 
those dear to us, or they us; and that 
the condition——He did not let me 
finish my sentence, but broke forth, 
with energy. ‘O dang it, taint 
she ! I don’t care for she ; but they’ve 
took away all her things.’ I did ‘not 
think, or I ought not to have thought, 
he had great reason to care for'her, but 
seeing him so dejected, I did not know 
but that habit had made him feel her 
loss. It seems her relations had come 
to the funeral, and having ion 

of the room, had rifled the boxes. 

-  &] have often noted a difference in 
the sympathy with the dying in the 
rich and in the poor. With the for- 
mer, there is generally great caution 
used that the sick should not think 
themselves going; if it is to be dis- 
covered, it is rather in a more delicate 
attention, a more affectionate look, 
which sick one — times dis- 
tinguish from the ordi manner. 
The poor, on the contrary, tell the 
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sick at once, and without any circum- 
locution, that they never will get over 
ìt. e e eee 

r,t ve fewer objects in 
this world for which life might be 
desirable? But this is sometimes dan- 
gerous. I was once going to visit a 
poor woman, and met the parish sur- 

n, and inquired for his patient. 

e told me the room was full of 
friends and neighbors, all telling her 
she couldn’t last long; and said he, 
‘I make no doubt she will] not, for 
she is sinking, because she thinks she 
is dying; yet I see no other reason 
why she should, and I could not get 
one to leave the room.’ I entered ; 
my authority had a better effect. I 
turned all but one out of the room, 
and then rna the Woran who 
was a exhausted d- 
less. P told fie exactly what the 
surgeon had said, and then she would 
not die, but be restored to her child- 
ren and husband. The woman posi- 
tively started, raised herself in bed, 
and said, — which I did 
nut think her capable, ‘What! am 
I not dying? shan’t I die ?—No! then 
thank the Lord, I shan’t die.’ I gave 
strict orders that none should be ad- 
mitted—and the woman did recoter, 
and has often thanked me for having 
saved her life. Clergymen should be 
aware of this —— in the poor. 
then, when mischievous, they may 
counteract it.” 

I have written my dear friend, a 
long letter. I will not, ad infni 
lay before vou parochial details. Per- 
haps you will see from what I have 
written, that many thiags must occur 
that do not, previously to undertaking 

hial charge, enter into the imag- 
Ination of a curate. However di 
cult it may be to “ know yourself,” 
I have en some pains that you 
should know oars about a pa- 
rish ; for which, notwithstanding that 
you are really zealous, sincere, 
rous, and pious, I must say, I 
for the reasons given, you are unqua- 
lified. Should you still — question 
me as you please, and I will answer 
you with all sincerity. 

Yours affectionate friend, j 
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PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 


r No. II. 


Tue author who can commit pecca- 
dilloeş is a happy man. He must not 
live in a glass-house, and have an in- 
surmountable propensity for pelting 
his ——— He must not be a lite- 
rary Pharisee, thanking his own wor- 
shipped genius that he is not as other 
men are, prone to fits of napping, per- 

rators of anachronism, breakers of 
riscian’s head, “ or even as this pub- 
lican,” meaning thereby any particu- 
lar writer, with whom, for the time be- 
ing, he happens to compare himself. 
Hits wise and generous rule must be 
couched in an Horatian clause— 


am. 
Under shelter af that motto, he may 


lapse into small offences, and have 
them all forgiven. Our foremost poet, 


since jaan E died, was now and 
then guilty of false quantities ; but that 
great man was ever the humanest of 
judges toward the faults of others, and 
therefore the nt, who presum- 
ed to snarl at Sm WALTER, would have 
been unanimously kicked out of any 
civilized company in Europe. 

Mr. Landor, on the contrary, can 
pretend to no venial sins, nor plead 
character in bar of judgment at a cri- 
tical tribunal. The most insignificant 
of the errors we shall proceed to ex- 
pose, detected by him in the work of 
a “Scotchman or half-Scotchman,” 
would have called forth his keenest 
ridicule or most obstreperous indigna- 
tion. Nor, while the better portion of 
the truly learned among his compa- 
triots would have held aloof, would 
there have been wanting long-eared 
specimens of the genus Morpeth, to 
extend their uncouth jaws in fancied 
triumph, and bray accordant to the 
key-note of their leader. Nay, crea- 
tures of a still lower grade, depastur. 
ing the Caledonian commons, would 
have agonized in their little efforts to 
_ prolong the din, stretching out their 
craggy necks with an opprobrious 
hiss, or shaking, with air of conscious 
rectitude, their befeathered extremi- 





on a — close of a i oa 
cackle. geese, umili e guard- 
ians of the Capitol, are never heard 
but to the dishonor of their country. 
Up, then, with the black flag to our 
mast-head ! No mercy to age or sex— 
foliy, fault, or inadvertence—we will 
let drive a broadside at every un- 
guarded avenue, th which we 
may sweep the decks of the Pericles 
and Aspasia. Whata sweet craft she 
was but a moment since, “ walking the 
waters like a thing of life,” canvass 
bent, colors flying—and now! only 
look at her two seconds after we have 


beat to quarters ! 
To speak plainly we will handle 
Mr. Landor’s mi as they occur. 


“Epimedea asked ” sa acia,* 
“ whether the worst oF ioma hed eft off 
wearing ear-rings. I answered, that I be- 
lieved they always had worn them, and 
that they were introduced by the Persians, 
Po f received them from nations more 
remote.’ l 


ia knew better ; for she knew 
her Homer— f 


"Ely c°Spa Eopara xev itrphrorot oBocat, 
TptyAnva, popdsvra® ydpes Paxshdpxsro woddrfe 


i na earrings clasp’d, that round her 
ustre ra 

As mn with light their triple pendants 
pla 2 


Juno, in the passage from which 
these lines are taken, is making her 
toilet in the chambers of Olympus, 
but it is for a visit to the other side of 
the water; and the poet, moreover, 
living in Ionia, and most familiar with 
Ionian usa of course dresses his 

dess after the highest fashion of the © 
mes around him. The women of 
Ionia, therefore, unquestionably indul- 
ged in auricular appendages, centuries 
efore they had any communication 
with Persia, and within the knowledge 
of one who never names the Persians, 
nor seems so much as to dream of 
their existence. If we may judge from 
works of art,t and some evidence of a 
different nature, the Greek ladies ap- 





* Vol.I. p- 2, 


t Sotheby. 


+ Winkelman, I, 541. 
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to have adopted the use of ear- 
rings from the Egyptians. 


u Homer keeps Helen pretty rigorous- 
ly out of sight, but he opens his heart 
to the virtues of Andromache.” * Peri- 
cles is supposed to blunder out this 
bit of criticism. Had he really done 
ee t—and had Aristophanes got hold 
' of it? 

The terms of cl pa eae should 


be precisely reversed. The virtues of 
Andromache are indeed touched by 
Homer with a loving hand—but a 
light one. There is famous . 


ing interview with Hector in k 
Sixth of the Iliad, hackneyed enough, 
but still heart-subduing, 

out by tiny schoolboy, like any 
thing on earth rather than the daugh- 
ter of Eétion, with one hand, accord- 
ing to the custom of crocodiles, insert- 
ed in breeches-pocket, 
‘ing air with a see-saw motion to the 
true Popian cadence of 


“Too daring prince! ah, whither dost thou 
run 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son!” 


There is the charming allusion in 
Book Eighth to her care of Hector’s 
horses—feeding them before their mas- 


ter—as none but a perfect anatomist. 


of the human heart would have ven- 
tured to describe—the force of which 
irre evaporates in both Pope and 
Sothe yae which the barbarous vil- 

eyne and Payne Knight 
would bs ig al er.“ y 
imagined, too, and beautifully execut- 
ed is much of that trying scene in the 
T'wenty-second Book, where the drag- 


lains, 


ged corse of the vanquished husband ped 


is brought under the very eyes of the 
wife. How exquisitely ushered in, 
-with all the overpowering pathos of a 
well-managed contrast! 


t Thus mourn’d the mother, ere his wife had 
heard 


Of Hector’s fate the whisper of a word : 
No sure intelligence her earth had gain’d, 
That there, without the walls, her lord re- 
main’d. 
She sat retired, and ’neath her palace roof 
Wrought, with embroidered flowers, a double 
woo: 
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[April, 
Aud bade the maids that owned her gentle 


away 

On the heap’d fire an ample tripod lay, 

To she the baths, when, wearied ati the 
t, 

Her lord should home return, and cheer her 


sight. 
Fond wife! unconscious from thy bath afar, 
Thou knowest not that thy lord hath fallen 


in war, 
Fallen, stretched in blood on his paternel 


plain, 
By ruthless Pallas and Achilles slain. - 
Loud from the turret burst a shriek and 


yell, 
Her limbs all trembled, and her shuttle 
fell.”*t 


How strikingly sustained ! 


“Then, like a maniac, swifter than the wind, 
Flew, and ber maidens followed cluse be- 


But when she rueh’d, in that ill-fated hour, 
Through the dense throng, and stood on 
Ihon’s tower, 

viewed her Hector dragg’d the walis be- 


fore, 
Where the lash’d steeds his bleeding bod 
bore.’ —t 4 


And how terribly consummated ! 

“ Dark night her eyelid scal’d, she swoon'd 
awa 

Fell back breath’d out her soul, and breath- 

ay: 

Far fell the bend that late her brow hac 
crown'd, 

The braid and net that wreathed her hair 
aroun 

And the bright veil that floated round the 


brid 
ve her blush to hide, 


©, 
Which gonen Venus 
When Hector led her from Eëtion’s bower, 


And for her beauty gave his countless 
dower.” $ 


There the curtain should have drop- 
. Tis an infinite pity that she re- 
covers from her fainting-fit, to speak 
thirty-eight verses of lamentation, 
somewhat unnatural and out of place 
where they stand. And yet we can- 
not go with the old grammarians and 
Heyne, and the grand carver Payne 
Knight, in the excision of these Lines. 
Even in face of the just maxim, leses 
enim cure loquuntur, in 
we fear that the genius of the Homeric 
epos required Andromache to 


and to speak at length, at this juncture, 
when for once it would have been 





+ P. 26. 
t Sotheby's tranelation. 


2 Ibid. 
$ Ibid. 
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better for her to be silent. Her regu- 
lar coronach, in the last book, is great- 
ly superior, though it pleases Messrs. 

eyne and Knight to give the credit 
of that likewise to the rhapsodists— 
marvellous creatures, if they wrote as 
much of Homer as the critics would 
have us believe. Besides these con- 
spicuous Andromache is onl 
once mentioned in the whole Tiad. 
In the Odyssey she is not mentioned 
at all. 

But Helen, in the course of the two 
poems, is either introduced or alluded 
to ut least twenty times. By common 
arithmetic she may be shown to be 
more prominent than Andromache, in 
the ratio of four to one. And even 
those who eschew Cocker, and “ know 
not Joseph,” must observe that Homer 
is as loth to lose sight of her as of 
Achilles. What a living image of 
fair, frail, fascinating womanhood he 
makes her !—How carefully elaborat- 
ed !—With a skill and grace how ut- 
terly unrivalled! The dramatists have 
essayed the same — how 
cold and hard does ylus—bow 
fantastic and absurd does Euripides — 
appear after the old minstrel! The 
scene in the Third Book of the Iliad, 
in which she plays the chief part, is 
the most picturesque ever conceived 


- by poet, and has set the whole world, 


and Scott inclusive, imitati 

for some thousands of years. e 
wish we had room to quote it bodily, 
in Wrangham’s version—or our own. 
And her lament for Hector’ is still 
finer than Andromache’s. With what 
perfect nature she at once brings for- 
ward his conduct to herself, and pro- 
claims the dead hero a thorough gen- 
tleman ! 


“Tis now, since here I came, the twenti- 


eth year l 
Sineo — my land, and all I once held 


But never from that hour has Helen heard 

From e a harsh reproach, or painfal 
word; 

But if they kindred blam’d me, if unkind 

The Queen e'er glano’d at Helen’s fickle 


mind, — 
For Priam, still benevolently mild, ` 
Look’d on me as a father views his ohild, — 
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Thy gentle speech, thy gentloness of soul 
Would by thine own, their harsher minds 
control,” 


Wherever else she or acts, or 
is referred to, she is always the same 
Helen—admirably feminine—spirited, 
but tender — erring, but repentant. 
Unlike Andromache — (for Homer 
knew how to mark the difference be. 
tween wife and mistress—bet ween con- 
jugal anxiety and amatory passion)— 
she exhorts her lover to battle. And 
how sharply she twits Venus*—how 
stingingly she taunts defeated Paris*\— 
yet how yieldingly she melts beneath 
the ardor of her irresistible seducer |! 
Homer has taken care to clothe the 
traitor with “gifts of golden Aphro- 
dite,” as one excuse for his heroine. 
But at the same time, being “ his own 
Aristotle,” and aware, that in order to 
excite unflagging interest, his charac- 
ters should not be either below or 
above our sympathy, he has bestowed 
exceeding pains on Helen’s penitence. 
That redeemable sentiment is portray- 
ed in many expressions of her own, | 
wherein she deals with herself about 
as mercifully as Mr. O’Connell does 
with the ladies of England ; and the 
poet paints it perhaps more vividly by 
representing Nestor/—nay, Menelaus 
himself* — as r to avenge her 
“ — and sighs,” well known to 


t 3 

While wicked and unfaithful, Ho- 
mer’s Helen is under supernatural in- 
fluence.' But that excellent young 
man, Telemachus, plainly esteems it 
no small honor to have even seen 
her ;" and Penelope, the very pattern 
of chaste housekee talks meek] 
and mildly of her fall." We conclude 
that Uncle Toby’s schoolmaster wag 
quite right to give him “three strokes 

a two on his right hand, and 
one on his left,” for calling her a she- 
dog. And we prescribe for Mr. Lan- 
dor the same amount of discipline— 
with a different application. 

« Perrozss ro Asrasias.° 

Flower of Ionia’s fertile plains, 
Where Pleasure, leagued with Virtue, 


reigns— 
Where the Pierian maids of old, 
Yea, long ere Ilion’s tale was told, 





*In the — * In the Helena. JL T. 155.245: 
“Tl. Q. 762, S ; f IL Z. 337. 

s T1. T. 399. à Il T. 428 i IlL. T. 447. 

1 IL B, 356. + Il. B. 587. ! Od. A. 261. 
"Od. P. 118, ° Od. Y, 218, I. 38, 
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Too pure, too sacred for our sight, ' 
Descended with the silent night 

To young Arctinus, and Menander 
Delay’d his course for Melisander !” 


Mr. Landor may assign Melisander to 
any age he pleases, though lian, on 
whom we presume he relies,’ speaks 
very doubtfully. But Arctinus is a 
more solid personage. We know his 
date, and have some remains of his 

try. Instead of flourishing “long 
ere Illion’s tale was told,” he was Ho- 
mer’s junior by nearly two centu- 
ries. ; 

«Crowe To ASPASIA,” 

«J do not approve of the Trilogues. 
Nothing can be more tiresome—hardly 
any thing more wicked—than many of 
them. It may be well, occasionally, te 

ive something of the historical form to 

e dramatic, as it is occasionally to give 
something of the dramatic to the histori- 
cal; but never to turn into ridicule and 
buffoonery the virtuous, the unfortunate, or 
the brave. 

The author must have been think- 
ing here of the Satyric dramas ap- 
pended by the tragic poets of Athens 
to their graver pieces. Whether he 
has entered fully into the true meaning 
of a practice which at first sight ap- 
pears so strange in an age of refined 
taste, may be questioned. But, at all 
events, he should have made Cleone 
write intelligibly. The Satyric dra- 
ma was the last part of a tetralogy, or 
composition consisting of four plays 
Trilogy, or trilogue (if be must spell 
it so), was the designation of the three 
tragedies preceding the Satyric dra- 
ma. The trilogy was often devoted 
to the complete development of one 

t subject; and Mr. Landor ought 
to know that it was the highest and 
noblest form of tragic poetry. 

At p. 67, and cgain at p. 233, he 
goes out of his way to make Pericles 
an archon. This is bad enough; the 
justification is worse. “Plutarch says 

e never was archon ; he means per- 
haps first archon.” Why did Mr. 
Landor not turn up his Plutarch? 
There he would have seen that the 
biographer does not mean first archon 
only, but archon of every degree; 
and might have gained some light, too, 
as to the ruling vice of Pericle’s char- 
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- unfortunatel 


_ (Apri, 


acter—the determination to be power- 
ful at any cost to his country’s insti- 
tutions—which is not made promi- 
nent enough in these letters. Lang- 
horne translates the wi 

sufficient accuracy. “By supplying 
the people with money for the public 
diversions, and for their attendance in 
courts of judicature, and by other pen- 
sions and gratuities, he so inveigled 
(literally bribed) them as to avail 
himself of their interest against the 
council of the Areopagus, of which 
he had no right to be a member, hav- 
ing never had the fortune to be cho- 
sen Archon, Thesmothetes, . Basileus, 
or Polemarch' For persons were of 
old appointed to these offices by lot; 


and such as had discharged them well, 
and such only, were admitted mem- 
bers of the Areopagus.™ | 


« Aspasia to CLEONE.’ 

« Pindar never quite overcame his gran- 
diloquence.' The animals we call kalf- 
asses, by a word of the sweetest sound, al- 
— not the most seducing import, be 

s 


‘The daughters of the tempest-footed 
steeds !” 
O Fortune! that the children of so illus- 


trious a line should carry sucking -pigs into 
ee market-place, and cab out 
of it! 


The remark comes as near humor 
as Mr. Landor is ever able to attain— 
which is not saying much for it. But 
is instance of grandi- 
loquence belongs not to Pindar, but 
Simonides ; and we rather think that 
Aristotle’s-quaint and quiet way of 
telling the story has more fun in it 
than Aspasia’s exclamation: “Simo- 
nides, when the victor in a race with 
mules offered him low pay, was un- 
willing to compose verses for him, as 
thoug a bare at the thought of 
Writing on asses. When, how- 
ever, he had given a sufficient hire, 
Simonides wrote :— ` 


‘Hail, daughters of the tempest-footed 
steeds P 
And yet they were daughters of asses 
too.’ ha 
With like incorrectness Mr. Landor, 


for the sake of introducing some lines 
of his own, under the name of Sappho, 


—— —— — — — — 6 6—— — Dr —— — — — 


a Ælian, Var. Hist. xi. 2. 


I. 62. 
‘e Under which the names of the whole nine archons are comprised. 
°P, 69. t Aristot, 


à Plut. Peric. cap. 9. 


Rhet, iii. 2. 
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of “the only epigram attributed 
to her sma — forgetting Meleager’s 
compliment to the poetess of Lesbos, 
and three extant epigrams ascribed to 
mp gy i Ho asserts that there are 
" nightingales in Attica ;”’—in 
the very face of Sophocles‘—a some- 
what better authority—and of Milton’s 


judicious epithet, nded on more 
than a mythological tale — 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, w the Attic bird 


Trills her wood-warbled notes the summer 
long.” 


And he feeds horses for the Olympian 
games on oats,‘ for — — 
we can imagine, except that rye or bar- 
ley would have been ‘or r ac- 
cording to the economy of the Gre- 
cian stable. For the next specimen 
of waywardness we must quote his 
own words :— 


“ Aspasia to CLzons.* 

“The Persians in these matters are not 
ite so silly as we are. Herodotus talls us 
instead of altars and temples, the ver- 
dure of the earth is chosen for their sacri- 
fice; and music and garlands, prayers and 
thenkegivings, are thought as decent and 

le as comminations and blood.” 


Hear Herodotus himself. “In 
sacrifice the Persians use no libation, 
no Pan music, no garlands.: And 
as for blood, the historian enumerates 
seven deities at least, in whose honor 
they kiil victims, and chop their flesh 
into morsels. 


Cleone says, in her answer, “Our 
eariy companions, tho animals of good 
old ave spoken successively in 

A Milesian, 


of the age of Perici, spenking 


piece with 

We will. add two other exam- 

tirana eee a 
or wi 

its * No true ionian would 

‘have criticised ia this manner. For 

the Ionic Greek itself was furnished 
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posed glowing imagery of 


407 


(often in verse and always in prose) 
with the only augment, namely, the 
syllabic, that has any resemblance toa 
stammer. Moreover the greatest 
stammerer among all the augments, 
called by grammarians the Attic redu- 
plication of the perfect tense, prevail- 
ed also in the Ionian dialect. The 
Ionian even has it in some verbs, in 
which the Attic is without it. We 
are not going to read Mr. Landor a 
lecture on the philosophy of the aug-. 
ment—albeit one of the most remar 

able things in the structure of the Gre- 
cian language—lest he should abuse 
us for Scotch ysics ; but let him 
———— wi — with u 
topics, no good jokes can b 

founded on i ce. in, Alci- 


Now Alcibiades, who was only 18 

the siege of Potidesa, would have been 
flattered, not offended, by the appella- 
tion of Neaniskos, which was often 
used for Man, and which, ia its lowest 
sense, included a term of life from 21 
to 28, according to Pollux, or from 23 
to 40, according to Phavorinus. As 
for Kourtdion, that word is not Greek 
at all, in the meaning Mr. Landor 
would ass gnto it. l 


To the category of vagaries rather 
than of errors, we —— refor Lan- 
dor’s theory that. the Odyssey of 
Homer is older by thirty years than 
his Iliad. All sound argument, all 
fine appreciation of minute differences, 
appear to us to demonstrate, on the 
con , the precedence of the Iliad ; 
and a just enthusiasm, kindled by the 

us, pleads 


on the same side of the question. The 
origina i having i * — Ger 
vin ago - 
man cham lons- Bonaid (not Fre- 
derick) Thiesch being one—and de- 
rived all the support it could from 
tbeir flimsy and fanciful reasonings. 
It is one of those Teutonic dis 
which we should have — the 
taste of such a man as Landor to reject 
instinctively, and which we should 
equally expect to hear cried up by the 
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profound admirers of foreign universi- 
ties, among ourselves, who are so fond 
gf failing at the uninventive character 
of our domestic scholarship. A little 
real knowledge, well whip into 
these sages at the proper end, would 
teach them to understand better, and 
to pee more, the mascular vein of in- 
tellect (long may it flourish upon our 
side of the water!) that, in classical 
literature, as in all other lofty branches 
of learning, prefers truth, however 
old, to its counterfeit, however tricked 
out with the gewgaws of a meretricious 
novelty. 
Not that we have raat | objections to 
novelty and truth united. Above most 
things we esteem that kind of criticism 
which throws a new, an ennobling, and 
an unillusive light on subj that 
have been for ages before the world. 
Therefore did the spirit of some of the 
following remarks find favor in our 
sight, even before their soundness had 
been further attested by the assent of 
go ingenious a person as the author of 
Pericles and Aspasia. We have been 
challenged, somewhat tly, to 
show any resemblance, in Mr. Landor’s 
writings, to the thoughts of other men. 


1. 
‘It is remarkable that Athens, so fertile 
in men of genius, should have produced no 
women of distinction.”’—Per. Asp. i., 69. 


. 


2. 
‘¢ At the feet of Myrtis it was that Pindar 
thered into his throbbing breast the scat- 
fred seeds of poetry ; and it was under the 
amile of the beautiful Corinna that he drew 
his inspiration and wove his immortal 
crown.”—Ibid. i. 69. 


8. : 

s Many prefer Pindar’s Dithyrambicks to 
. his Olympian, Isthinian, Pythian, and Ne- 
mean odes: I do not; nor is it likely that he 
did himself. We may well suppose that 
` he exerted the most power on the composi- 
‘ tion, and the most thought on the correction 
of the poems he was to recite before kings 
and nations, in honor of the victors at those 
solemn games.” —Ibid, i. 73. 
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It would not, perhaps, be difficult to 
do so on a larger scale ; but the inno- 
cent observations of ours, which pro- 
voked this challenge, was restricted, 
in the first place, to classical be 
and in the second place, to Landor’s 
present work, on the one hand, and to 
publications issued periodically, on the 
other. Within these limits, therefore, 
we must confine our answer. Nay, 
with uncommon gallantry, we will 
limit ourselves to periodical publica- 
tions north of the Tweed—especial 
objects of Mr. Landor’s abhorrence. 
e merely wish to show that even, in 
these tramontane and barbarous re- 
gions there are persons who love to 
well on themes co ial to his 
tastes, and that now and then they 
stumble upon similar conclusions. And 
we are sure the writers, whoever they 
may be, whom we shall take the 
liberty of quoting, must be gratified to 
find their preconceived opinions forti- 
fied by such a mind and pen as those 
of Walter Landor. Some of the coin- 
cidences are more striking than otbers, 
but, as ia the case of the mistakes, we 
will pick them up as they occur ;— 


1. 

“To no lady of ancient Athens—if we 
expect a foolish and unfoundedgnotion that 
the 8th book of the annals of Thucydides 
was composed by his daughter—has any 
great achievement in letters been ascribed.” 
—Edinburgh Review, lv. 185. 


mto the 


2. 
« As the child (Pindar) 
i to the geatle 
. With 


minstrel, he was committ 
discipline of womanhood and 
Myrtis for his ‘female ay 
Corinna for his rival, he must have been 
a dull boy had he escaped inspiration."— 
Ibid. lix. 133. 


3. 

“ Pindar had that overmastesing sentiment 
of veneration which is observable inm many — 
great poets, but it drew his eyes as t 
ly and fondly to divine as to haman gion 
The mere abstract feeling, however, wi 
analyzing its opa and tendencies, was 
enough to make him bestow all his energies 
on the Epincia, the triumphal songs w 
which his extant works belong; and is suf- 
ficient to convince us, that in these we have 
specimens of his highest powers 
his favorite themes.” —Ibid. lix. 133. 








1887.] 
4. 
“ Myrtis and Corinna, like Anacreon 
and Sappho who preceded them, were 


temperate in the luxuries of poetry. They 
had enough to do with one feeling; they 
were occupied enough with one reflection. 
— Ibid. i. 104. 


5. 

“There are things beyond the art of 
Phidias. He may represent Love leaning 
upon his bow, and listening to philosophy ; 
but not for hours together: he may repre- 
sent Love, while he is ave her a kiss for 
her lesson, tying her hands behind her: 
loosing them again must be upon another 
marble.” — Ibid. 1, 137. 


6. 

“ Pericles, who is acknowledged ta have 
a finer ear than any of our poets or rheto- 
ricians, is of opinion thet: the versification 
in all the books, of both Iliad and Odyssey, 
was modulated by the same master-key. 
Sophocles, too, tells me that he finds no 
other heroic verses at all resembling it in 


the rhythm, and to his apprehensio 
at is not “iseimilar to the two poema Ta 
Thid. i. 178. 


- 7. 
“ Aristophanes, in my opinion, might 
dave ben the fit lyric poet now living, 


except Sophocles and Euripides; he chose 
— on the bitterest ——— i. 
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4. 
“ The female mind is fond of dwelling on 
a subject; the female fancy loves to hover 
round a theme, im aiy but lingering gyra- 
tions, rather than to dart from point to point 
in vigorous and cxcursive flight.” —Jbid, lv. 
182 (on Greek Authoresses.) 


5. 

‘¢ Phid. Most subtle criticism! But what 
if you are forgetting that this is not the 
divinity of Love himself—'tis but his faint 
resemblance carved in stone—that the artist 
can enly seize upon one moment—one flash 
of the soul’s lightaing.— Black. Mag. xxxix. 
385. 


“No version, in any tongue, can ever 
approach that melody, unrivalled by the 
later bards of Greece herself—at once 
soothing and majestic as the musice of those 
dark-blue waves which murmored in the 
ears of Homer, when his glorious eyes 
could behold them no more.—Edinburgh 
Review, li. 477. 

“In both Iliad and Odyssey there is the 
same general cast of thou language, 
and versification ; the same mellifluous but 
masculine forms of speech; the same flexi 
ble harmony and rich cadences of metre.” 


— Pop. Encye. xii. 9. 


7. . 

s Aristophanes is no ostentatious cox- 
eomb to down from her csr 
of fire—yet he will sometimes fling the 
reins into her hands. We question whether 
the united genius of Pindar and Euripides, 


_ fond as the latter is of the nightingale, 


8. 

« The sounds of the Ode would be dulled 
and deadened by being too closely over: 
arched with the fruitage of reflection.”— 
Bid. p. æ94. 


could have produced any thing superior ta 
that burst of lyric ecstasy, in which he calls 
on Philomela from her leafy yew to chal- 
lenge the minstrelsy of Heaven.”—Ed. Rev. 
xxxiv. 286. 


8. 

“The lyric traneport should not be dash- 
ed with too much of a meditative vein. 
Not that emotion shuts out sentiment, or 
that the heart is less versed in ethics than 
the brain. But the philosophy of such 
seasons must be vivid and compendious, 
There is no room for a train of continuous 
reflection.” —J04d, lix. 130. 





As a compensation for the above- 
cited parallelisms, we will allude, in 
passing, to some of Mr. Landor’s own 
undoubted “thunder.” No one will 

uestion his right of sole property in 
those rverse and annoying passages 


—Bs0 breaking the charm of com- 


ition otherwise enchanting—where- 
In modern sentiments, follies, and pre- 
judices pretend to be covered by an 
antique mask, not one feature of which 
ever existed in rerum natura. For 
example, Mr. Landor does not like the 
customs of some foolish French so- 


cieties—we scarcely know what—of 
which scientific gentlemen in this coun- 
try occasionally condescend to be a 
inted corresponding members. We 
on’t like them ourselves—as, indeed, 
we like very little about the French, 
except it be their Rabelais, their cut- 
lets, and some of their novels by Mon- 
sieur de Kock—but that is no reason 
why Aspasia should be caused to say 
what Aspasia could not have said : 


“There is a city of Greece, I hear, in 
which reciprocal flattery is so —— 
that, whenever a member of the assemb 
dics, his successor is bound to praise him 
before he takes the vacant seat.” 

Mr. Landor does not approve of 
clerical pluralities. In sober 
Presbyterian country — though our 
heartfelt wish is, that every tenth par- 
son hada benefice as as the late 
Bishop of Durham’s, and spent it as 
nobly—we for form’s sake, 
we must subscribe to his opinion. But 
who except himself would have look- 
ed for a sarcasm on this head, to im- 
aginary abuses among the ancient 


“Sacrilege has been carried to such a 
pitch, that some among them have appoint- 
ed a relative er dependant to the service of 
more than one sanctuary.” ¢ 


~ The Established Church—without 
whose mind-exalting, as well as soul- 
enlightening cares, extending through 
every ramification of her great educa- 
tional system, in school, college, and 
temple, there would not be ten men in 
Britain qualified to feel the beauties of 
Pericles and — especially 
odious to Mr. Landor. Therefore, 
though scorning and detesting Popery, 
he clothes one of the stalest and weak. 
est arguments in favor of its claim 

n the ecclesiastical estates of these 
realms under the guise of another al. 
lusion to Samos, which, in reference 
to that place, is pure nonsense : 


‘You remember that anciently all the 
worship of this island was confined to Juno. 
She displeased the people, I know not upon 
what occasion, anc they suffered the greater 

rt of her fanes to fall in ruins, and trans- 
erred the richest of the remainder to tho 
ptiests of Bacchus. Several of those who 
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had bent the knee before Juno, took up the 
Thyrsus with the same devotion. The peo- 
ple did indeed hope that the poor and needy, 
and particularly such as bad lost their limbe 
in war, or their parents or their children by 
shipwreck, would be succored oat of the 
wealth arising from the domains of the 
priesthood; and the rather as these do- 
mains were bequeathed by religious men 
whose whole soul rested upon Juno, 
whose bequest was now utterly frustrated, 
by taking them from the sister of Jupiter, 
and giving them exclusively to his son.” $ 


— — 
God, these three good an orious 
elements of our social condition are 
fast knit together by all the bands that 
rivet strength to strength, and grace 
to grace, in the august and comely 
frame of a limited constitutional mon- 
archy. You cannot love one and hate 
the other, nor cleave to one and despise 
the others. It is quite sati to 
see how Walter Landor—the omtem- 
ner of crowns and crosie ts 
himself as to a hereditary peerage. 
Samos is again the stalking-horse— 
Samos, which in reality never fiour- 
ished, except under royal or aristocra- 
tic rule! 


“Cizowe ro AsPast. 

‘Certain men, some of ancient family, 
more of recent, had conspired to transenit 
* reins of Tn ent to their —— 

ossession ife is not long 
They are not only to pass laws, but (whea- 
soever it so pleases) to impede them} 
They decree that the first-born male is to 
be the wisest and best of the family, aad 
shall legislate for all Samos! + è + 


& Aspasia To CLEOME. 


«s+ + * It is credible enough that the 
oligarchs were desirous of transmitting 
their authority to their children ; but thet 
they believed so implicitly in the infatwa- 
tion of the citizens, or the immutability of 
human events, as to ex a continuation 
of power in the same families fog seven 
generations, is too gross and absurd, evea 
to mislead an insurgent and infuriated 
ulace. He indeed must be com of 
mud from the Nile, who can endure with 

tience this rancorous fabrication. In 

gypt, we are told by Herodotus, in his 
Erato, that the son of a herald is of course 
a herald; and, if any man hath a louder 


voice than he, it goes for nothing.§ 
{ Ibid. p. 281. 
would hardly have forgotten thet he 





ascribes the same usage to the Lacedemonians; and she would not bave written Evets. 
Lucian’s tale as to the antiquity of such appellations for the books of Herodotus, is of very 


doubtful authority. 
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“ Hereditary heralds are the proper ef 
ficers of hereditary lawgivers; and both 
are well worthy of dignity where the dei- 
ties are cats,’* 


And yet this “ most original thinker 
of our days,” who reasons in this very 
originaland unhackneyed styleagainst 
that hereditary function, which alone 
stands between us and civil war—fore- 
runner of a long despotism—would 
have you believe him to be no repub- 
lican. Genius and virtue, he tells 
you, havé a precarious hold of power 
in a democracy.’ “Every man, after 
a while, begins to think himself as ca- 

ble of governing as one (whoever 

e may be) taken from his own 
rank.” Nay, sheer democracies have 
only one use; “the filth and ferment 
of the st are necessary for rais- 
tag rare .“ In spite of all this, 
we beg to assure Mr. Landor that he 
is either a democrat or something 
which the world cannot take him for, 
and which he would still less like to 
be culled. Would he have us believe 
him more blind to the inevitable ten- 
dency of his own principles and p 
tical theories than Messrs. Hume, 
buck, Grote, or any Tom-Paine-de- 
vouring cobbler or weaver, the rival 
of those honorable geatlemen in abi- 
lities and character? These revilers 
of Church and Peerage, while the 
attempt to sow the storm, know well 
the sort of whirlwind they expect to 
reap. Is Walter Savage Landor less 
perspicacious ? | 

If Mr. Landor be not af heart a de- 
mocrat, and quite ready—had he the 
practical talents of some of those states- 
men whom he affects to contema—to 
become in act a demagogue, what can 
have induced him to dedicate his se- 
cond volume to the American Presi- 
deat? What an unkind cut to our 
handsome friend the Irish Secretary ! 
After Earl Mulgrave —— Mor- 
peth—as promising a lad, joking apart, 
as the shell of Eton or Harrow could 
turn out at this moment, and a match 
at “speeches” for the best of then— 
had a claim which it argues a want 
of bowels to pass by. After the Don 
Quixote of the galley-slaves, in which 
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character we hope H. B. intends to 
immortalize. the Earl, should have 
come—not Sancho—but Dapple—in 
which character Sir Robert Peel has 
already immortalized the Viscount: 


‘¢ Inique mentis asellus 
Qui gravius dorso subiit onus!” 


Only think of a classical scholar, like 
Savage Landor, pretermitting the hero 
of that quotation, in order to carry hie 
homage, in verse which we are morally 
certain the worthy general will not 
comprehend, to the residence in Wash- 
ington! The only two lines out of 
sixty, which much study has enabled 
us to understand, appear to intimate 
that Andrew Jackson is the modern 
Pericles. 

The second volume, thus ungene- 
rously appropriated to flatter Trans- 
atlantic greatness, is in other respects 
a fitting companion to the first. There 
is little plot; there are few incidents; 
aod the disquisitions are occasionally 
somewhat dull. But Pericles the po- 
lished and stately, Aspasia the intel- 
lectual and eloquent, Cleone the ten- 
der and affectionate, are still before 
you, with now and then a glimpse of 
Alcibiades, “as beautiful, playful, and 
uncertain as any half-tamed youn 
tiger.” Much force there is; muc 
grace there is; — oratory, good 
Criticism, fine feeling, and once, we. 
think, even sweet poetry. Let us cite 
our example of a thing so rare in Lan- 


dor’s pages :— 





1. 
Perilla! to thy fates resign’d, 
Think not what years are ; 
While Atalanta look’d behind, 
The golden fruit roll’d on. - 


2. 

Albeit a mother may have lost 
The plaything at her breast, 
Albeit the one she cherisht most, 

It but endears the rest. 


3. 
Youth, my Porilla, clings on Hope, 
And looks into the akies 
For. brighter day; she fears to cope 
With grief, she shrinks at sighs. 





a Vol. i. p. 277. | 

4 Vol. i. 36. Aocording to the logical 

Burke, Wellington, &c., were reared in 
be new to some of our — 


> Thid. p. 43. | 
deduction from this necessity, Shaks 
the hot-bed of a republic <a Eat which will 


* Vol. ii, 196. 
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4 up to power, in the centre 

Why should the of the pest of Tal — inally fermed of e 
Make you and me compleia ? band of pirates from some distan t country, 

- Come, aa we could not hold it fast, who took on of two eminences, for. 


We'll play it o'er again. 


Of fine and just feeling we will se- 
lect a imen from one of the letters 
of Aspasia—now a mother. 


“ We are told by Herodotus, who tells us 
whatever wo know with certainty a step 
beyond our thresholds, thet a in Per- 
e a aop n apartments of the wo- 
inen, prohibited from seeing his fa. 
ther until the fifth yeer. The reason is; 
he informs us, that, if he dies before this 
age, hie loss may give the parent no un- 
easiness. And such a custom he thinks 
commendable, Herodotus has no child, 
Cleone! If he had, far other would be 
his feelings and his judgment. Before 
that age, how many seeds are sown, which 
fature years, and very distant ones, mature 
successively! How much fondness, hew 


much generosity, what hosts of other vir. of 


tues, courage, constancy, patriotism, spri 
into the fither'’s Raa. the araale 4 
bis child! And does never the fear come 
over him, that what is most precious to 
him upen earth is left im enrelese or 
dious, in unsafe or unworthy hands? Dees 
i never occur to him that heloses a son 
im every one of these five years? What 
ig there ee affecting to the brave and vir. 
{gous man, as that which perpetually wants 
his help and cannot call for it! 
so different as the spesking and the mute ? 
+ + * In every child there are many 
children; but coming forth year after 
year, cach somewhat like and somewhat 
varying. When they are grown much 
alder, the leaves (as it were) lose their 
pellucid green, the branches their graceful 


pliancy. 
u Is there eny maa ee rich in happiness 
that ho can rd to throw aside these 


Girst five yeara? Is there any man who 
can hope for another five so exuberant in 
unsating joy ? 


“O my sweet infant! ,I would teach- 


thee to kneel before the gods, were it only 
to thank ’em that thou art Athenian and 
not Persian.” l 

We have just ten reasons—pray, 
how many have ga t—for vile 
ditto to Aspasia ia this . She 
er cha- 


pleasant to behold Aspasia dashing off 
a sketch of early Roran history, and 
Pericles reviewing her. 
u Aransas vo Cancun, 
“We inar that another state has buen 


hat is dare 


and overlooking a wide 


- The situation is unhealthy, which 
perhaps is the reason why the city 


why it was rebuilt by the present occupants, 
Th) might sera what redations 


well, until the Romaas (so call them- 
selves) went beyond all bounds, and oren 
took their cattle from the yoke. The Sa- 
bines had endured all that it became them 
to endure; but the — their oxen, 
from the seven hills, reac their hearts 
and inflamed them with revenge. They 
are a pastoral, a i 


sions inte their coun 

disadvantageous 

by success, they 

exasperate the nearest of the Tusean 
Gee 


“The Tuscans area proud and very 
ancient pit and, e x — that are 
proud and ancient, excel chiefly in enjoyi 
themesives. Demaratus the win thine 

freee, 


dwelt among them several years, and 
their Poer Ka — net 


, and foreed them te 
itions, 


the Corinthians they learned te im 


of it being 


on 

‘ Herodotus has written to Pericles all 
he could collect relating to them ; and Peri- 
cles says the account is interesting. Fer 
my part I could hardly listen to it, although 
written by Herodotus and read by Pericles 
I have quite forgotten the order of events, 
I think they are such as neither nor 


any one else, ex ove who live near 
ea, Will ver pac Derg Bat the Tus- 
cane y are an extraordinary people, 
They have ho poets, to histerians, ne era- 
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tors, no statvarion, no painters ; sa 

they once had them; sọ much —— 
disgracefel. The Romans went out against 
them and dispersed them, although they 
blew many trumpets bravely, and ht 
(pretty nearly inte actiea) many stout sooth» 
sayers. The enemy, it has treated 
them with clemency ; may still feed 
soothe: vers, blow borns, and have wives in 


common. 
“ I hope it is near your bed-time; if it 
és, you will thank me for my letter. 


“ Asrasia ro CLEONE. 


“ Who would have imagined thet the 

ve, sedate Pericles could take such de- 

in mischief! After reading my dis- 

—— on the ———— and Romans, 
gave it again into my hands, saying, 

“* Pray amuse your friend Cleon with 
Jour first attempt at bistory.’ 

“I sent it off quite unsuspicious. In the 
eveniag he looked at me with a smile of no 
short centinuance, and said at last, 

“ ¢ Aspasia ! I perceive you are emulous of 
our Halicarnassian ; but pray do not publish 
that historical essay either in his name or 
your vali He does T — iae ae 
quite so lightly as you shews rat 
more paa bas yo the Tyrrhenians. You 

te mention some im nt facts re- 
him, and some doubtsas weighty. 
We shali come to them presently.’ 

“ Having heard of the Romans, but no- 
thing distinctly, I wished ta receiveaclearer 
and a fuller account of them, and wrote to 

by the first ship that sailed for 
Tarentum. The city where he ia reviding 
lies near it, and I gave orders that my letter 
should be taken thither, and delivered into 
His hands, Above a year is elapsed, durin 
which time Herodotus tells me he has ma 
all the ne thut the pursuit of his stu- 
dies would allow ; that he is continuing to 
correct thé errors, elucidate the doubtful 
points, and correct the style and arran 
ment of his history ; and that, when he 
completed it to his mind, he shall have time 
aad curiosity to consider with some attention 
thie remarkable tribe of barbarians. 

“* At the present he has not been able to 
answer my questions ; for never was writer 
so sedulows m the pursuit and examination 
of facts ; what he sees, he describes clearly ; 
what he hears, he relates faithfully » and he 
bestows the same care on the composition as 
he hed bestowed on investigation. 

“The Romans, I imagi had been sub- 
duod by Numa, a Sabine ; for it can hardly 
be credited that so ferocious a community 
seat a friendly invitation to be governed and 
commended by the, Prince of a nation they 
hed grossly and inselted. What 
services had he ered them ? or by what 
means had they become aequsinted with his 
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aptitude for government? They had ever 
been rade and quarrelsome; he was dis- 
—— for civility and gentleness, They 
had violated all that is moet sacred in public 
and private life; virgins were seized by 
treachery, detained by force, and ———— 
to wipe the blood of their fathers off the 
sword of their ravishers, A fratricide king 
bad recently been murdered by a magistracy 
of traitors. What man in his senses would 
change any condition of life to become the 
ruler of such a people? None but he who 
had conquered and could contro! them; 
none but one who had swords enough for 
every head among them. Absolute powes 
alone can tame them, and fit them for any- 
thin better ; and this power must reside in 
the hands of a brave and sagacious man, 
whe will not permit it to be shared, or 
touched, or questioned. Under such a man 
such a people may beoome formidable, vir- 
tuous, and great. It is too true that, to be 
martial, a nation must taste of blood in its 
cradie. Philosophers may disputeit but 
time past has written it down, and time to 
come will confirm it. Of theee matters the 
sophists can know nothing ; he who under- 
stands them beet will be the least inclined 
to discourse on them. 

“ Another thing I doubted, and wished to 
know. Numa is called a Sabine The 
Sabines are illiterate still; in the time of 
Numa they were ruder; they had no com- 
— no communication with countries be- 
yond Italy; and yet there are writers who 
tell us that he intruduced laws, on the whole 
not dissimilar to ours, and corrected the ca- 
lendar. Is it credible? Is it possible? I am 
disposed to believe that both these services | 
were rendered by the son of Demaratus and 
that the calendar might bave been made bet- 
ter, were it not requisite on such an $ 
more than almost any other, to consult the 
Superstition of the populace, 

“I myself am afraid of touching the ca- 
lendar here in Athens, many as have been 
my conferences with Meton on the subject. 
Done tt shall be ; bat it must be either just: 
before a victory or just : 

“Ifthe Sabine had sent an embassy, or 
even an individual to Athens, in order to 
collect our laws, the archives of the city 
would retain a record of so wonderful an 
event, He certainly could not have picked 
them up in the res or woodlands of 
his own pan at the Corinthians know 
them well, and have copied moet of them. 
All nations are fond of pushing the date of 
their civilization as high up as possible, and 
care not how remotely they place the bese- 
fits have received; and as probably 
some of the Romans * helped that Noma 
was their conqueror, ved to abolish 
the humiliating icion by investing him 
successively with the robes of a priest, of a 
legislator, and of an astronomer. 
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“ His two nearest successors were war- 
riors and conquerors. The third was the 
son of that Demaratos of whom we have 
apoken, and who, exiled from ‘Corinth, 
settled among the Tyrrhenians, and after- 
wards, being rich and eloquent, won over to 
his interests the discontented and the venal 
of the Romans, at all times a great majori- 
ty. Wehear that he constructed, of hewn 
stone, a long, a spacious, and a lofty chan- 
nel, to convey the filth of the town into the 
river. We hear, at the same time, that the 
town itself was fabricated of burdles and 
mud, upon ruins of massy workmansbip, 
that the best houses were roofed with ashes, 
and that the vases of the temples were 
earthen. Now, kings in general, and mostly 
those whose authority is recent and insecure, 
think ratber of amusing the people by spec- 
tacles, or pampering their appetites by feasta 
and donations, or dazzling their imagina- 
tions by pompand splendor. Theatres, not 
common-sewers, suited best the Romans. 
Their first great exploit was performed in a 
theatre, at the cost of the Sabines. More- 
over, they were very religious, and stole 
every god and goddcee they could lay their 
hands on. Surely so considerate a person 
as the son of Demaratus would have adapted 
his magnificence to the genius of the people, 
who never cared about filth, but were always 
most zealous in their devotions. Thie, we 
might imagine, would occur to him as more 
and more requisite on the capture of every 


town or village ; for when the Romans had 


killed the inhabitanta, they transferred the 
gods very willingly into their city, that they 
might not mise their worshippers. Now, the 
gods must have wanted room by degrees, 
and might not have liked their quarters. 
Five hundred temples could have bcen 
erected at less expense than the building of 
this stupendous duct. Did the son of De- 
maratue build it, then? 

“The ple are still ignorant, still bar- 
barous, still cruel, still intractable, but they: 
are acute in the perception of their interests, 
and have established, at last, a form of gov- 
ernment more resembling the Carthaginian 
than ours. As their power does not arise 
front commerce, like the power of Carthage, 
but strikes its roots into tbe solid earth, its 
only sure foundation, it is much less aubject 
to the gusts of fortune, and will recover 
from a shock more speedily; neither is 
there say great nation in contact with them. 
When they were much weaker, the Etru- 
rians conquered them, under the command 
ef their Prince Porsens, but thought they 
could leave them nowhere less inconve- 
niently than in the place they themselves 
had abandoned. The Sabines, too,conquered 
them a second time, and imposed a king 


over them, but were so unsuspicious and in- Pe 


considerate as not to destroy the city, and 
parcel out the inhabitants for Greece, Sicily, 
and Africa. . 
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t Living as they did, on their farms, with 
no hold upon the Romans but a king, whe, 
residing in the city with a few of bis own 
countrymen abont him, wes rather a — 
than a ruler, his authority was soon 
verted. The Sabines, at this time, are 
few won by conquest, and en domici- 

iated ,by consanguinity. be Etrurians 
spent and effete. The government of the 
Romans, from royal, is now become aris- 
tocratical; and .the people, deprived of 
their lawful share in the lands they con- 
quered from so many enemies, Swear haired 
to kings, and sigh for their return. One 
flagrant crime consumed the regal authority, 
a thousand smouldering ones eat deep into 
the consular. The military system stands 
apart, admirable in iis formation ; and, unm- 
less that, too, falle, the Roman camp will 
move forward, year after year, until the 
mountains and the seas of Italy shall not 
contain them. They are hcirs to the wealth 
of worn-out nations ; and, when they have 
scized upon their inheritance, they will fight 
with braver! The Remans will be to Italy 
what the Macedonians at some future day 
will be to Greece. 

“The old must give way to the young, 
nations like men, and men like leaves.” 


There is as much truth here as in 
Niebuhr, with less pretension ; and 
room enough is left for the poetical 
side of the old legends—often their 
most valuable we So says As- 
pasia, and says it beautifully : 


“We make a bad bargain when we 
change poetry for truth in the affairs of 
ancient times and by no means a good one 
many. * + + It is difficult to effect, 
and idle to attempt, the separation; itis like 
breaking off a beautiful crystallization 
from the vault of some intricate and twilight 
cavern, out of mere curiosity to see where 
the accretion terminates and the rock be- 
gins.” 


.On the manner in which history 
should be written, Pericles discourses. 
in a strain of wisdom it is pleasant to 
extract, because we have always said 
the same sort of thing—though not, 
perhaps, exactly so . 


“If some among us who have acquired 
celebrity by their compositions, calm, can- 
did, contemplative men, were to undertake 
the history of Athens from the invasion ef 
Xerxes, ] should expect a fair and full crit- 
icism on thé orations of Antiphon, and ex- 
rience no disappointment at their forget- 
ting the battle of Salamis. History, when 
she has lost her Muse, will lose her dig- 
nity, her occupation, character, her 








lace, 
at thew we i : 
‘pest sere Sa hey —— 


eloquence and war.” 


Wher some oe oa 
times Mas drunk into his soul the 
meaning of these nervous periods, he 
wil] soar away, one balmy morning, 
from the encumbering crowd of in- 
genious speculators and political eco- 
homists, and we shall again behold a 


spoken of by rational men in fittin 
phraseology, as aa acute doubier, a 


“ Aspasia TO CLBONE. 
“ Sophecies left me about an hour i 
Moaring that he was with Pericles an Pa- 


J 


° 


Afier 


sent 
b wim 
taken him to 


J 
* 
R 


a seat, I 
a 


gif 
33 


him, knowing, as 1da that no per- 


SEF 

ih 
4 
J 


sake 
then steal an hour from the Muses in 


— he, ‘it would oniy be chang- 


i 
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that have not 


olar the worse for such occurrences. 


I sa „io request he would favor me 


hat we hardly 


“sI shell begin with > geid I, ‘ as 
if T had a right to be fadnilisr, pp PAm of 
pe to explain the meaning of a chorus in 

ing CEdipas, which, although I have read 
the tragedy many times, and have never failed 
to be present at the representation, I do net 


ite comprehend. 
mi I took up a volunte from the table. 


give 
u“ «Here it is: what is the meaning. 
words about the Luwwe 7 
“ He looked over them, first without open- 
then he read them in a low voice 


nt tcchimeelf, and then placing the palm of his 


left hand against bis j 
“í Well !- Icortainly did think I understoed 


. Kat tbe time I wrote it’ 


“Cleone! if you could see him you would 
fall in love with him. Fifteen olympiads 
Wia a noble presence T what an open’ coma- 

ta ce! w 
tenance! what a brow! what a mouth! 
what a rich harmonious voice ! what a hoart, 


full of passion and of poetry ! 


Right, too, about that chorus—the 
third full one in the glorious Qdipast 
We could translate it passably—com- 
ment it in sach style that you 
would swear that you had got to the 
bottom of all its depths—and yet, mo- 
dest as that mildest of human beings 
its author, we confess that we our- 
selves have never thoronghiy fathomed 
it. Believe us, it is one of those passa- 
ges in which Sophocles endeavored, ia 
spie = nature, to cope with — 
in own province, 
failed. The of us fail now and 
then—and our friends don’t like us 


who was + We 
have a dim lind of inetinetive notion 
that ho was a Greek Philosopher. 
Now, if we venture fo dislike 
thing about the old Greeks, it is 
philosopky—ex a little of Aris- 
totle, and the whole of Plato, nensense 
and all. More particularly we choose 
to cherish an aversion to that washy 
Ionian school, which began by reve- 
ing the beggarly element—water, 
and to those g-named Doctors 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and the 
above mentioned Anaxagorns, who 
look so like each other upon paper, 
that it is downright i inence in 
them to pretend to a separate identity. 
And yet Anaxagoras was “ guide, phi- 
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losopher, 
and taught him something higher than 
astronomy. “The doctrine of an 
ordering intelligence, distinct from 
the material universe, and ruling it 
with absolute sway, was striking from 
jts novelty, and peculiarly congenial 
to the character of Pericles. Such was 
the supremacy which Athens exer- 
cised over the multitude of her depen- 
dent states, and such the ascendancy 
which he felt himself destined to ob- 
tain over the multitude at Athens.’’* 
Poor Anaxagoras! In the nineteenth 
century, a. c. the prime minister would 
have made him a bishop: in the fifth 
century, B. c. he could not save him 
from “ going abroad for the benefit of 
the constitution.” But, banished or 
unbanished, the old Sage is one of 
Landor’s best-managed characters, 
and we will give you his first letter to 
Aspasia from his place of exile : 


$: Amaxacornas TO ÅSPASIA. 

_ “The gratitude and love I owe to Pericles, 
induces me to write the very day I have land- 
ed at Lampascus. You are prudent, Aspasia, 
and your prudence is of the best quality ; in- 
stinctive delicacy. But I am older than you, 
or than Pericles, although than Pericles by 
only six years; and, having no other pretext 
to counsel you, will rest upon this. Do not 
him to abstain from public business ; 

, supposing he is by nature no obstinate 
man, yet the long possession of autbontyhes 
accustomed him io grasp the tighter what is 
tou as shell-fish contract the claws off an 


atom. The simile is not an ntone, but I 
offer it as the most appomte e might be- 
lieve that you fear for him, and that you wish 


him to fear; this alone would make per- 
tinacious. every thing take its season 
with him. Perhaps it is necessary that he 
should control the maltitude; if it 18, he will 
know it; even jon could not stir him, an 
would only molest him by the attempt. Age 
is coming on. This will not loosen his te- 
nacity of power—it usually has quite the con- 
trary effect. But it will induce him to give 
up more of hie time to the studies he has al- 
ways delighted in, which, however, were in- 
sufficient for the full activity of his mind. 
Mine is a sluggard ; I have surrendered it 
entirely to philosophy, and it has made little 
or no progress; it has dwelt pleased with 
hardly any thing it has embraced, and has 
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and friend” of Pericles, often run back ¢gain from fond prepossessions 
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to startling doubts. It could not help it. 

“ But as we sometimes find one thmg while 
we are looking for another, so, if truth escaped 
me, happiness and contentment fell in my 
way, and have accompanied me even to 
Lampsacus: i : 

“ Be cautious, O Aspasia! of diecourang 
on philosophy. Is it not in — as in 
love? the more we have of it, and the less 
we talk about it, the better. Never touch on 
religion with any body. The irreligious are 
incurable and insensible; ‘the religious are 
morbid and irritable; the former would scorn, 
the latter would strange you. It appears to 
me to be not only a dangerous, but what is 
worse, an indelicate thing, to place ourselves 
where we are likely to see fevers and fren- 
zies, writhings and distortions, debilities and 
deformities. Religion at Athens is like a 
fountain near Dodona, which extinguishes a 
lighted torch, and which gives a fame of its 
own to an unhghted one held down to it. 
Keep yours in your chamber end let the peo- 
ple run about with theirs; but remember, It 
is rather apt to catch the skirts. Believe me, 
Tam bappy. I em not deprived of my friends. 
Imagination is little less strong in our later 

ears than in our earlier. True, it alights on 
er objects, but it rests on thes, 
and sees them better. Pericles and then 
you and then Meton, occupy my thoughts. 
am with you still; I study with yeu, just as 
pee although nobody talks aloud im the 


oolroom. —* 
‘This is the pleasantest part of life. Oblivion 
throws her light coverlet over our infancy; 
and, soon after we are out of the o we 
how soundly we hed been shum 
and how delightful were our dreams. T 
and pleasure contend for us almost the m- 
stant we rise from it; and weanness follows 
whichever has carried us away. We stop 
awhile, look around ue, wonder to find we 
have completed the circle of existence, fold 
our arms, and fall asleep again.” 


In spite of three great poets — Da- 
vid, "Favenal, and Shakspeare—we 
agree with Anaxagoras that ola me 

in 


d witha broad dash of the green 


coloring, must be the happiest por- 
tion of one’s mortal pilgrimage. We 
expect, if we live to our 
climacteric, to cut an excellent figure 
as Pantaloon, and hope te — 
cicada-like, on sunny days—to w 

the seasons, for the mere sake of va- 
riety, will then have reverted. And 


sometimes, no doubt, we shall prose 
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away as drearily as our philoso- 
pher contrives to do for the next fifty 

from our last quotation. The 
ollowing is more genial :— 


“ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 


“ Pericles tells me that you are less tran- 
quil than you were formerly, and that he ap- 
prebends yuu are affected not a little by the 
calumnies of your enemies. 

“If it is true that there can be no calumny 
witifout malice; it isequally so that there can 
be no malice without some desirable quality 
to excite it. Make up your mind, Aspasia, to 
pay the double rate of rank and genius. It is 
much to be the wife of Pericles; it is more 
to be Aspasia. Names that lie apon the 

ind are not easily set on fire by the torch 
of Envy, but these quickly catch it which are 
raised up by fame, or wave to the breeze of 
prosperity. Every one that passes is ready 
to give them a shake and arip; for there are 
few either so busy or so idle as not to lend a 
hand at undoing. 

“ You, Pericles, and myself, have a world 
of oar own, into which no Athenian ean en- 
ter without our permission. Study, philoso- 
.phize, write poetry. These things, know, 
are difficult when there is a noise in the 
brain; but begin, and the noise ceases. The 
mind, slow in its ascent at first, accelerates 
every moment, and is soon above the hearing 
of frogs and the sight of brambles.” 


Then comes the Plague of Athens. 
Aspasia is sent by Pericles to a Thes. 
aian farm, under Mount Ossa, near 
Sicurion. The correspondence goes 
on œ all sides. More philosophy ; 
more verses; more criticism; more 
eloquence. We must draw once again 

` on Anaxagoras :— 


t ANAXAGORAS TO ASPASIA. 


“We ate now so near winter, that there 
may not be, after the vessel which is about to 

il, any more of them bound to Athens, all 
the remainder of the year. And who knows 
what another may bring or take away? 

“I remain in health, but feeble. Life slips 
from me softly and imperceptibly. I am un- 


willing to tire myself by blowing a fire which 
must soon go out, whether I blow it or not. 
Had I any 


ios of curiosity to send 
were it pebble, sea-weed, or new book, I 
would send it; not (for it is idle to talk so) 
asa memorial of me. If the friend is likely 
to be forgotten, can we believe that any 
thing he has about him will repose a longer 
time on the memory ? 
“ Thus far I had written when my strength 
failed me. Stesicles and Apollodorus have 
told me I must preparo for a voyage. The 
shore is neither so broad nor so stormy as 
the Hellespont. 
~ “I was resolved not to go until I. had look- 
ed in my garden for some anemonies, which 
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I recollected to have seen blossoming the 
other day. It occurred to me that usuall 
they appear in spring ; so does poetry. I wi 
present to you a little of both, for the firat 
time. They are of equal value, and are worth 
about as much as the pebble or the sea- weed, 
or the new book. 


‘ Where are the blooms of many dyes, 
That used in every path to rise 

Whither are gune the lighter hours ? 
What leave they? I can only send 

My wisest, loveliest, latest friend, 

These weather-worn and formless flowors.’ 


“Think me happy that I am away from 
Athens; I, who always lose my composure 
in the presence of crime or calamity. If any 
one should note to you my singularities, re- 
membering me a year hence, as I trust you 
and Pericles will do, add to them, but not 
aloud, a singularity of felicit , ‘He neither 
lived nor died with the multitude.’ There 
are, however, some Clazomenians who know 
that Anaxagoras was of Clazumenai.” 


Landor evidently meant that letter 
for the death-song of the old swan. 
But, after a little skirmishing between 
Pericles and Alcibiades, the Sage re- 
vives to tell Aspasia a tragical story. 
We have no room, however, for more 
than two further extracts—the deaths 
of Pericles and Cleone. Our worthy 
brother in the Quarterly seems not to 
admire the latter. To our taste it is 
perfect. Let the reader decide by all 
means :—only, should he happen not 
to find it exquisite, he may rest assured 
his own imagination is in fault. 


“ ALCIBLADES TO ASPASIA. 


“I returned to Athens in time to receive 
the last injunctions of my guardian. What I 

romised him to comfort in his departure, 

dare not promise his Aspasia, lest I fail in 
the engagement; nevertheless I will hope 
that my natural unsteadiness may sometimes 
settle on his fixed principlee. But what am 
I—what are all my hopes, in comparison 
with the last few words of this great man, 
surely the pea that earth has ever seen, 
or ever will see hereafter? Let me repeat 
them to you, for they are more than consola- 
tion, and better. If, on such a loge, I or any 
one could console you, I should abominate 
you eternally. 

“I found him surrounded by those few 
friends whom —— and despair had left 
in the city. They had entered but a little 
while before me; and it appears that one or 
— them had been praising bim for his 

oits. l 
“ In these,” replied be, “fortune hath had 


her share; tell me rather, if you wish to 
ratify me, that never have I caused an 


thenian to put on mourning ?” 


- whenever she is, una 
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“I burst forward from the doorway, and 
threw my arms around his n 
v “O, Pericles! my first, last, only friend, 
afar be that hour yet! cried I, and my 
tears rolled abundantly on his cheeks. Either 
he felt them nog or dissembled and disre- 
garded them; for seeing his visiters go 
away, he began with perfect calmness to 
give me such advice as would be the best 
te follow in every occurrence, and chiefly in 
every difficulty. When he had ended, and 

Jwas raising my head from above his pillow 
(for | continued in that postufe, ashamed 
that he, who spake so composedly, should 
perceive my uncontrollable emotion,) I re- 
marked I knew not what upon his bosom. 
He smiled faintly, and said, 

“ Alcibiades ! Í need not warn youagainet 
superstition; it never was among your weak- 
nesses. Do not wonder at these amulets ; 
above all, do not order them to be rem 
The kind old nurses, who have been care- 
fully watching over me day and night, are 

rsuaded that these will save my life. 
eo kind-hearted ; 
as we are to rever- 
ence, let us at least her. After the 
good patient creatuses have found, as they 
mast son all ala traditional charms — 
vailing. they will surely grieve enough, an 

hape from some other motive than their 

ibility in science. Inflict not, O Aloi. 
biades! a fresh wound upon their grief, by 
throwing aside the tokens uf their affection. 
In hours like theese we are the most indif- 
ferent to opinion, and greatly the most sen- 
sible to kindness, 

“The statesman, the orator, the con- 
queror, the protector, had died away ; the 

hilosopher, and the humane man, yet was 

iving—Alas! few moments more.” 


“ Arcrsiapes TO Asrasts. 

* Must I again, Aspasia, torment m 
soul ? again must I trouble yours ? His 
e po ence then seized me, that I want 

ihood, strength, understanding, to beo- 
in my labor? No; I walk through the 


uperstition is rarel 


it I must, Somebedy was at the 
gates ; admittanee was, it seeme, not grant. 
ed readily. I heard a voice, feeble and 
hoarse, and, looking forth, saw two women, 
who leaned against the lintels, 
“Lot her enter, let her enter; look at 
her; she is one of us. 
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for death had come over them. —— 
ror, my fright and dastardly cowardice I 
should rather call it, I f to prevent of 
check her. 

“ Aspasia has then ber equal on earth ! 

« Aspasia is'all that women in their wild- 
est wishes can desire to be ; Cleone, all that 
the immorta!s are. But she has friendship, 
abe has sympathy; have those? ; 

“ She has, did I say? And can nothing 
then bring me back my recollection? n 
even she! I aati Te These moments 

t yet, an never pass away. 
he — fot you. 

“i Aspasia,’ answered I, ‘ ia absent.’ 

“us Not with her husband ! not with ber 
husband ! cried she. 

“ 6 Pericles,’ I replied, ‘is gone to the 
Blessed.’ 

st ¢She was with him then, while hope _ re- 


oved. mained for her! I knew she would be. Tell 


er — sh sped and 
‘‘ And saying it, she my arm, 
shed were mre Ser 
it a to me, s j ; on 
ther momentaril 


her countenance e was, y. 
somewhat less of its paleness. She walked 
into the aviary ; the lattice stood : 
peek as he —— aa I fob- 
ack ; she hesitated ; she 

lowed her ; for now, and not earlier, I be- 
thought me it was Cleone. Before I came 
Phas her, she had asked a question of an 
elderly man, who ed his lips bat could 
her, and whose raised wi 


3 


— ei silent, vacaat, arh — lare 
wa. Sure sign that some fam 

many, had, batiow de aiterly died 
off within its chambers. the 


oess, I believe,than any where else 
in the whole peice, olay ea. kt 
was not to: last. 

“A tomb stead fhe entrance : 


it, ropesed her drew 


‘<1 am weary; T-ache throughest; I 
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“Phe boy advanced, drew his finger 
slowly along, at the bottom of the letters, 
end said, a i i 

«s+ Surely they are plain enough. 
‘X Saladin on af Charondas.’ * 

Ho turned round and looked at me well 
satisfied. Cleone lowered her cheek to the 
inscription ; but her knees bent under her, 
and she was fain to be seated on the base. 
ment. 

**Cleone! said [—she started at the 
name—Come, I beseech you, from that 
sepaichre,’ 

t : The reproof is just,’ she replied.— 
‘ Fiere, too, even here, I am an alien ! 

“ Aspasia ! she will gladden your memo- 
ry no more; never more wil] she heave 
your bosom with fond expectancy. There 
is none to whon, in the pride of your 
soul, you will run with her letters in your 
hand. He, upon whose shoulder you have 
read them in my presence, lies also in the 
grave : the last of thom is written.” 

No one, we think, save Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor, could have shaken us 
at once out of the trance of pleasing 
melancholy that letter left upon our 
mind. In Cleone we had lost a friend, 
and a ey dear one. But Mr. Landor 
has added an appendix to his second 
volume : and such an appendix! 

There are two parts of it—“ Re- 
flections on Athens at the decease of 
Pericles,” and a “Letter to an 
Author.” In one he abuses Lord 
Brougham for not studying the Ima- 

inary Conversations. In the other 

e likens the late Mr. Canning to a 
squib, “tossed into the air” by Pitt, 
and "going off in a fizz.” 

Lord Brougham—we are glad to 
know—is alive and well to answer for 


himself if he pleases. And if he 
would but out at last what we 
are assured he thinks, and peel for a 


fair set-to with revolution-mongers of 
every grade, we should wish Mr. Lan- 
dor jay of his customer. Coutts’s to 
a joint-stock on the “ Advocate !” 

If Mr. Canning was Pitt’s equo 
Pitt was ne bad eehnist. en 
Landor has equalled his worst verses 
in the Anti-jacobin, and his worst 

in what was once an assembly 
of gentlemen, he may be permitted to 
sneer at George Canning. 

In the “Letter” he attempts to 
justify his own queer mode of spelling, 
and delivers his general notions on 
orthography. We shall hardly yield 
. to the dogmas of a taste which would 
throw fetters on that * brave neglect” 
of analogy, wherein lies one of the 
main charms of our mee apokon Eng- 
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lish tongue. Analogy is sovereign: 
in the nursery; but we drop it at 
the door.—Nor will we trust the 


* minutiæ of scholarship to one who 


asserts: “ Synonymous, anonymous, 
anomalous, should all be spelt with 
an o.” Mr. Landor must go back 
to his Greek Lexicon. “Ovexa might 
be pleaded for » QRONO- 
mous, though even in their case the 
Greek compounds are ovverepos, dróvopos, 
with upsilon = y in the third syllable. 
But dxipedos derives its alpha = a, in 
the third syllable, from the simple 
buadds, and anomolous therefore is out 
of the question. 

The “ Reflections’ deal little with 
Athens and Pericles, but much with 
France and ——— Napoleon and 
Fieschi, Pitt and Fox. e must se- 
lect from the farrago an original argu- 
ment against “ our bloated overwhelm. 
ing church establishment :?— 


“England is now the only country in 
Europe where the primeval system of Pa. . 
pacy prevails unshorn. In Italy it has lost 
nearly all its wealth, and nothing of its 


respectability ; in England nearly all its 


respectability, and nothing of its wealth, 
That which was granted for many purposes 
is now diverted into ono; the only one al- 
most for which it was wor granted; the 
provision of sons and daughters. Hence 
the descendants of persons whose chiof 
merit was subeerviency, and whose know. 
ledge was confined within the covers of a 
Greek classic, raise up their beads in socie. 
ty above the ancient gentlemen and herald. 
ick pie Site the land. The Greek is not 
a more difficult language than the Welsh. 
I had a groom who acquired the Welsh of 
a scullion, in seven or eight months, and 
yet never rose by merit or interest to be- 
come a doctor of divinity.” 


The groom’s is a crying case; and 
yet we fear not even the Radnor Com- 
mission—when obtained—will prevail - 
on Oxford or Cambridge to see the 
error of their ways and grani him a 
diploma. But there is still balm in 
Gilead. Lord John Russell’s acade- 
mic institutions are to take a start of 
the narrow spirit of bygone centuries. 
We earnestly recommend Lord Chan- 
cellor Buningion; and the other heads 
of the London University, to offer 
Mr. Landor’s groom the honors of 
their first uation; and we enter- - 
tain a confident hope that by his 
favorite bribe of “a hot wheaten roll 
and a pint of brown stout,’ Mr. Lan- 
dor may induce the said groom to ac- 
cept them. 
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LIEUTENANT JACK RICKETTS AND THE WIDOW. 


CHAPTER IJ. 


« WreLL—now that we have posted 
all the way from Harrowgate to hear 
your secret— out with it:—it must be 
a very strange one.’—This speech 

d by a very merry good- 
natured-looking lady of about two or 
three-and-thi to my friend Jack 
Ricketts; but Jack was very slow in 
giving a reply. 

“ You said in your letter that Mary 
could assist you ; 1’m sure she’ll hel 
you like a battery, if you will only tell 
us how,” interposed Captain Linlay- 
son, the husband of the aforesaid lady, 
laying an enormous slice of cold beef 
upon his plate—for this conversation, 
you will observe, took place at break- 
fast. 

“ Why, then, you must know,” said 
Jack, summoning courage to make his 
confession, “that I am over head and 
ears in” —— 

“ Phew !” whistled the Captain; “is 
that all? Bolt, my boy: a few years’ 
retrenchment will set all to rights, 
and you will come home again, like a 
black fresh feathered, to carry on the 
war in greater style than ever.” 

“Indeed !” sighed the lady, com- 
miseratingly. “ My good cousin, with 
your quiet habits, and very nice little 
property, I can’t imagine how you 
can have managed it. ’Tis a great 
deal too bad !” 

oe horrid !” chimed in the hus- 


“ Abominable !” repeated the wife. 

Jack Ricketts looked from one to 
the other in amazement, pushed back 
his chair, upsetting his cup and sau- 
cer, and exclaimed, “ What the devil 
are you driving at? I tell you I am 
in love !” 

The astonishment of the gallant 
Lieutenant was now reciprocated by 
his friends. 

“In love? My sober, honest, mo- 
dest Cousin John in love !” said one. 

“Jack Ricketts in love !” exclaimed 
the other; “the very thought of it 
makes me laugh like a steam-boat.” 
And he leant beck in his chair, and 
gave voice pat 

“ Yes, in love, I tell you!’’ repeat- 
ed Jack, doggedly, as if opposition 
made him more determined in his 


amatory resolutions; “madly, vehe- 
mently, desperately, d——ly in love. 
Are you satisfied now ?” 

The gentleman who laughed after 
the manner of a steam-boat let off his 
cachinnatory steam, and apologized 
for his invo — grins. 

“ And who is the lady?” inquired 
his cousin. 

“Ah! that’s the thing,” replied 
Jack. “I am afraid you’ve come too 
late. Every thing was going on de- 
pentully =i thought I was — of 

er—never could any two e 
on better than we did—t ued to ait 
whole days in her drawingroom with- 
out saying a word—you can’t think 
what pleasant hours we used to have !” 

“It must have been charming,” 
said the Captain. 

“Charming! my dear fellow? it 
was divine! I clipped her poodle 
twice.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ But, all at once, a fellow that no. 
body has ever heard of came here, 
turned every body’s head with his 
seals and rings, gold chains, long 
spurs, huge whiskers, and Hessian 
boots. In a week he was hand-in- 

love with the widow, and in two or 
three days more he will have it all to 
a i ii i 

“It? what? the poodle?” inquired 
Captain Linlayson. * 

“No! the widow—Mrs. Harley. I 
only wish he were a gentleman—I 
would hair-trigger him to-morrow.” 

“What is he, then?” said Mrs. 
Linlayson. “If he is not a gentle- 
man, what on earth has my dear old 
school-friend, Julia Harley to do with 
him‘ She is a little romantic, to be 
sure; but if he is not a gentle- 
man”—— 

“ A regular swindler, I assure you,” 
replied the Lieutenant; “not a mar, 
woman, or child in Bath that does'nt 
know he’s an impostor, except the one 
most interested in the discovery.” 

“But you’ve told her?” in 
Linlayson ; “ bolted it out on her like 
a crocodile ?” 

“No; she must have seen that I 
despised the fellow; but I consider it 
below my dignity to carry tales.” 
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“Why, carrying tails is a mark of 
dignity in some places,” rejoined the 
Captain, who, besides being of a ti- 
cal turn, and seldom speaking without 
a smile, was at the same time consi- 
dered no small wit by his wife and 
children in Yorkshire—“ You ought 
to have told her.” 

“But she would not have believed 
me. She sees, hears, thinks of nothing 
but him. He has persuaded her he 
is a great student—that his hours are 
all devoted to philosophy, rhetoric, 
belles-lettres. You would imagine he 
was some musty old fellow from 
Oxford ; but the truth is, all this time 
he is a common 
kicked out of the rooms for cheating 
at cards, and is neither more nor less 
than a downright adventurer.” 

“Is it ible my friend Julia is 
going to bros herself away on such 
a man ?—Is he handsome?” 

“Hem—yes—oh, yes—the fellow is 
oe enough, and talks like— 

e — 

“A coffee-mill,” interposed the 
Captain, who never allowed any one 
te advance a simile but himself,—a 
moropely the more strange, that he 
was not at all icular, as you may 
have perceived, — the similitude 
was ve t to the pur or not. 

s And hw arn ye ia 

“ Augustus Frederick Fitz~-Oswald.” 

Mrs. Linlayson sank into a reverie— 
something in the name seemed to have 
wakened a train of recollections—The 

ntlemen carried on the conversation 

y themselves. 

“lf the fellow has been kicked,” 
said Linlayson, “ of course you can’t 
think of shooting hin—why the deuce 
did you not marry the Widow before 
this rascal made his appearance ? 

“Tam sure she must have seen I 
loved her.” 

“Did you never tell her so ?” 

Jack shook his head and sighed. 

“Well, Jack, you are certainly an 
extraordinary individual. There you 
sit, as brave a fellow as ever smelt 
powder,—not quite a fright in the way 
of looks,—six feet high, thirty-two 
r of age, and yet as sheepish a 

ooby among the girls as a pup among 
tigers—Had you nothing else to do 
than clip poodlest She must have 
thought you a splendid specimen of 
the British Grenadiers.”’ 

“I’ve been a fool: I confess it— 
Even last night I had such an oppor- 
tunity of recommending myself !—but 
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as usual, I let it slip through my fin- 
rs—’”’ 

“How ?” 

“ Why, we had a sort of thing here 
that all the world went to,—a rout and 
fancy ball they call it. We all went 
in masks or dominoes: I knew what 
character she went in, so all the night 
I staid at her side quite unknown— 
suddenly there wasa cry of fire ;— 
hundreds crowded tothe door; such 
a screaming, such a squeeze ! I really 
thought some of them would have 
been killed. Julia was in a dreadful 
state of alarm—got some how into the 
thickest of the struggle, and faint- 
In a moment I had pushed my 
yay up to her, seized her in my arms, 
and carried her into the open air— I 
accompanied her home in the carriage, 
but she was still senseless from her 
fear or the heat of the room. I gave 
her in the charge of her maid, and 
hurried back again to the scene of 
action, where the fire had luckily been 
got under.” 

“ And she never knew who it was 
that saved her ?” 

“ How could she—when I had the 
domino on all the time and she was in 
a faint.” 

_“ You should always have a special 
licence in your pocket to avail yourself 
of such chances—You have no fore- 
sight,” said the Captain, gruffly. 

“And to complete all, in the méiée, 
some lightfingered gentleman relieved 
me of my watch; I made that my ex- 
cuse to the maid for hurrying off so 
soon 9 


“ A pretty excuse ! the maid will tell 
the mistress, and the mistress will 
fancy her preserver has been some 
jeweller’s boy—Go and tell her the 
whole story yet.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Mrs. Lin- 
layson, springing up as if she had ar- 
hae her plans. “If it bein reality 
as | expect, I will guarantee you 
against all danger from this magnifi- 
cent-named individual. Julia is far 
too good for such a miserable fate, 
and so my cousin, only have pa- 
tience for two days and all will yet be 
well. In the meantime I must hurry off 
to the Crescent; Julia must be put on 
her guard as soon as possible.” 

In a few minutes the little party 
broke up, while hope made the coun- 
tenance of the hitherto dejected Jack 
Ricketts shine (as the illustrative Cap- 
tain expressed it) like a dish of beet- 
root. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Augustus Frederick Fitz-Oswald 
was indeed a very formidable rival to 
the modest and unassuming Jack. Any 
boarding-school in England would 
unanimously have pronounced him an 
Adonis,—a face incapable of a blush, 
partly from the umbrageousness of the 
whiskers, but principally from the 
brazen qualities of the proprietor— 
shoulders square and broad; with a 
swaggering gait that proved at once 
that Nature had intended him for a 
hero—all these advantages, set off 
with the utmost skill of the jeweller 
and tailor, formed a combination of 
graces, natural and acquired, such as 
rarely falls to the lot of mortals in 
these degenerate days. On the present 
occasion he was reclining in an atti- 
tude of easy negligence on a magnifi- 
cent sofa in the drawing-room of Mrs. 
Harley. His happiness was too great 
to be kept to himself, and his half- 
muttered ejaculations of contentment 
and anticipation might have been 
heard—if there had been anybod 
there to hear them. The door opened, 
and a man dressed in the most dashing 
livery you can imagine, walked de- 
liberately into the room,—threw him- 
self in a corresponding attitude to his 
master’s on the other sofa, and after a 
few preliminary curses, with which 
he seemed to cledr his throat for more 
important matter, he said— 

“ Pil tell you what it is, Jim Crike, 
I von’t stand none o’ your gammon no 
longer.” 

“ What’s the matter, Spragg ?” 

« Matter !—vy, it’s enough to drive 
any gentleman mad as cares for the 
honor of his profession. Vat good, I 
should like to know, has come of all 
this here ee and as to your 
cards and roulette, and all them ere, 
it’s all in my eye. I tell ye—you 
could do more in the vay of business in 
von night with those long fingers of 
yours, than you'll do in a twelve- 
month with all this love and billy- 
doving—but it all comes o’ that hinfer- 
nal hedication.” 

“Three days longer, Spragg, and the 
game’s our own. You shall then have 
the share of the booty I have promised 
you, and we part company as soon as 
you like.” 

“There'll be a blow up ufore that time, 
as sure as my name is Bill Spragg. Vy, 


all the folks is a-coming here with 
their bills and notes of hand and sich 
like, and how are you to keep the Vid- 
dy’s eyes hocussed all that time ?” 

“Nothing so easy. The contract is 
to be signed to-day, if the fright of 
last night don’t interrupt it. By the 
by, who was the domino that brought 
her home ?”’ 

A real gentleman, I'll be sworn, 
by means of his ticker—solid gold 
every inch of it. 1 lifted it out of his 
fob vea he vas carrying the lady into 
the carriage. He never took no no- 
tice of what I was a-doing, but just to 
show his generosity, as he seed I was 
very busy, he tipt me half-a-crown, 
and thanked me for making 
He’s a true gen 
ed his ticker.” 

“Take care, Spragg, what you do. 
You'll be nabbed one of these days if 
you don’t leave off your old tricks.” 

“Leave ’em off, did you say? Vy 
should I? To Legin with the cards? 
No, no. I’m not quite so bad as that 
yet: I have some little morals left 


me.” 
“I tell you, you'll be hanged if 
— caught. Now, as for me, what 
ve I to fear? Last night we had 
four lords at the table, and five or six 


members of Parliament. Every thing 


aman does depends on the company 
he does it in; but you to go filchi 
watches on the streets! Spragg! 


Spragg! I’m ashamed of you !” 

— I’m a cursed deal — ashamed 
of you. A r m uckin £ a 
cineca by tricks and shuffling. 0, 

ive me the grab at the fat pocket- 

k, or the heavy purse—there’s 
some ingenuity needed there, and 
a little more courage than sitting ata 
green table with them there lords and 
senators. You're a lost character, Jem 

Crike.” 

“ Hush !—up, up, some one’s com- 
— you're the valet here. 

o is it —quick, quick.” 

Almost before the obedient Spra 
could assume the deferential attitude 
becoming his station, a man gently 
opened the door. 

“ ‘Scuse me, sir—’scuse me for 
troubling you—but bill to make up— 
big family and wife.’ ” 

“ Well, but my good fellow, how 
can I pay your cursed bill just now on 
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the very eve of my marriage? All 
my ready money gone in jewels for 
the bride. Wait three days.” 

“Can’t indeed, sir—large bill to 
make up—big family and wife, sir— 
I’ve furnished you all your dinners 
and suppers this last two months, and 
never seen the color of your coin 

et.’ 

“ Oh ! there’s nothing at all particu- 
lar in the color of it. You shall judge 
of that for yourself in the course of 
three days.” 

“T can’t leave * ar sir, till I 

t my money—lar ill, sir—bi 
— family.” a j 

“ Curse your big wife and all your 
family—what’s to be done? I hear 
Mrs. Harley at the door. William, a 
— at the window for Mrs. Har- 

The lady entered the room as he 
spoke, and the unfortunate creditor, 
feeling now assured that the gentle- 
man would scarcely venture to refuse 
him payment, prosecuted his claim 
with more energy than ever. 

“ Eighteen turkeys, nine rabbits, 
and four hares.” 

“What is all this, Fitz-Oswald 1” 
inquired the lady. 

“QO, nothing my dear madam—a 

fessor of natural history; you’ve 
keard of Buckland? Yes, yes, my 
good sir—as you were saying, the 
apaa anatomy of the turkey, 
the hare, and rabbit is extremely re- 
markable. Let me see—the techni- 
cal name for the turkey is—is—I al- 
ways forget the scientific nomencla- 


“I am delighted to see so celebra- 
ted a savant in my house. Will you 
introduce me to Dr. Buckland ?” 

“ Presently, my dear madam. Just 
now the doctor is very much pressed 
for time. Don’t let me keep you here 
a moment.” But the creditor resisted 
the winks and pushes and other signs 
and actions with which the perturbed 
Fitz-Oswald tried to rue his de- 

ure. He maintained his ground 
very firmly, and kept an an enumera- 
tion of the items of his bill. 

“ Three pheasants, six ducks ”—— 

“Stop, stop.—Ah ! now I recolloct. 
"Khe pheasant originally from Bessa- 
rabia—the Latin name — an 
thropomorphiticus Edinensis. Now 
recollect it perfectly—the duck I am 
not quite so sure of.” 

“ very best that jY be had. 
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Fed on the best grains, and done to a 
nicety. { warrant you picked the 
bones ?” 

“That I did. Unless you strip the 
flesh off for a demonstration, the me- 
chanism of the conformation escapes 
your optical discrimination.” 

“ Five salmon ”— 

“ Salmo purpureus—hyperboreanus 
—one of the mammiferi of the Lin- 
nan theory.” 

All this time Mrs. Harley’s eyes had 
been fixed in admiration on the coun- 
tenance of the gallant Augustus Fred- 
erick—but. now her pride in the ob- 
ject of her choice knew no bounds. 
“ Really, my dear Augustus, I had no 
idea you were such a philosopher, but 
your conversation is a little too ab- 
struse for me. When you and your 
friend descend to lower matters I shall 
be happy to enjoy the conversation.” 
Saying she retired to the window, 
and left the colloquy to proceed be- 
tween the learned gentlemen. 

“Now, Mr. Mills,” said Fitz-Os. 
wald, in a low voice, “I declare to 
Heaven that if you don’t leave the 
room in one minute, lIl break every 
bone in your cursed carcass.” 

“Not a step. I’m a free-born Eng- 
lishman, with a large bill, a big family 
and wife—a 

“Here, then, take my watch—I’ll 
pay you in three days.” 

“ Ah, that’s something like reason,” 
said the worthy furnisher of viands, 
as he eyed the watch, and placed it 
quietly in his pocket ;—“ you shall 
have it again when I touch the money ; 
and in the mean time, your servant, 
sir; servant, my lady, if you have 
ever occasion for a ”—— 

“Hush, my dear sir,” interrupted 
Fitz-Oswald, putting his hand on his 
mouth, and gently pushing him out of 
the room, “your time is a great deal 
too valuable to be wasted in compli- 
ments to the ladies. Your class are 
waiting impatiently for you ; | myself 
will try to get away for a few minutes 
to hear the conclusion of your admir- 
able lecture on the structure of lexico- 

phical strata among the megathe- 
rions of the old world. Adieu, adieu.” 
And favoring the worthy Professor 
with a kick which considerably accel- 
erated his progress down stairs. Fitz- 
Oswald returned into the room, and 
offered his apologies for the odd man- 
ners of his friend. 

“You must excuse my distinguished 


nd — 
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friend the Professor, my dear Julia ; 
men of such profound research must 
be pardoned if they appear a little ig- 
norant of the ways of the world.” 

“Say no more, my dear Augustus. 
Any friend of yours shall always be 
heartily welcome here; but, I think, 
I have seen a person within this half 
hour who unites the elegance of a man 
of fashion with the science of a philos- 
opher.”’ 

“You are partial, my dear Julia. 
I have, indeed, picked up a little in- 
formation, for f never had a turn for 
the usual frivolous amusements o 
men of my age aot fortune. Ah! if 
they only knew the delights of knowl- 
edge, how poor, how contemptible, 
would seem all other pursuits :” 

“Oh! I’m 80 fond of mind,” replied 
the lady, enthusiastically ; “ what can 
be compared to intellectual society ? 
but I have many things to do thi 
morning.— What's o'clock ?” 

“ About eleven—or twelve, per- 
haps,” answered Augustus, a little 


puzzled. ; 

“Don’t tell me about perhaps’s; 
look at your watch—tell me to a mo- 
ment.” 

“ J—O—my watch ?—why—I think 
I must have left it in my bedroom.” 

“ No—kind, noble, generous man ! 
I know the loss you sustained, and in 
saving me too !” 

“Saving you? Oh! how happy 
should I be—if ”—— 

“ But it was you—I know it could 
be no other. ho else would have 
risked his lifc to save mine? In the 
half conscious state I was in as we 
came home, I felt how tender and del- 
icate were your attentions. I am 
grateful for them, indeed, I am; and 
you must allow me to show my grati- 
tude by making up the loss D kre expe- 
rienced in my service. There, my 
dear Augustus, is my watch ; I know 
*twill not be the less valuable to you 
that it is mine.” 

“ Really ; such — such 
delicacy, might well repay a greater 
risk. How happy this ought to make 
the man who had the felicity to save 
you.” So saying, and with a look of 

rodigious tenderness to Mrs. Harley, 

e deposited the very elegant gift in 
bis vacant fob. The wink with which 
he showed his triumph to his astonish- 
ed servitor luckily escaped the lady's 
observation. Spragg 
creased reverence on 
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muttering, “that there hedication aint 
so bad a thing after all,” left the hap- 
py couple alone. 

“ To-day, then,” said the insinuat- 
ing Augustus, “ you will sign the paper 
that makes me blest for life.” 

“ Oh yes, I have directed the — 
to be here at four o’clock ; after that 
I hope your uneasiness and all doubt 
of my intentions will be at an end.” 

“Angel! is it possible a student, a 
Poor treader in the steps of Davy, 

atts, Newton, Cicero, and Homer 
(tor I had always a strong bias to 


f mechanics) can have deserved such 


perfect happiness?” 

“And why not? Are not our tastes 
nearly the same? Are we not both 
domestic, humble, contented? Our 
fortunes’ —— 

“ Perish the name in connection 
with my Julia! estates, to be sure, 
in the north are large and valuable, 
and as a coal mine has lately been 
discovered on one of them, there is ne 
doubt that a few years will make me 
the richest commoner in England ; if 
indeed by that time a commoner I be; 
for the minister——but hush, no more, 
I promised him not to say a syllable 
on the subject to any one, no, not evea 
to you” —— 

“I always knew you were disinter- 
ested, and on that very account I am 
determined in the contract to give 
every thing I have into your absolute 
possession, but--who comes here ?” 

The person who now entered the 
room was an old man of a very sinis- 
ter expression, dressed in the old 
fashioned style of last century, and 
along with the dress it seemed as if he 
tried to preserve the formal courtesy 
of former days. He was bowing his 
way from the door up to the window 
where the lovers were seated, but was 
arrested half way by Augustus Fred- 
erick, who rushed forward, and shook 
the old gentleman forcibly by the 
hand. “My dear Mrs. Harley, excuse 
me a minute or two, this is one of the 
oldest friends I have in the world; a 
man of science, an antiquary—you've 
heard of Sir Hans Sloan: ?” 

“I am happy, I am sure,” replied 
the widow, “to see Sir Hans, or any 
other literary friend of yours.” 

“You are very good, honored sir,” 
said the stranger, “to an old maa like 
myself, but I take the liberty to in- 
form your honor that the time for this 


has expired.” 
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‘‘{ndeed —A bill of lectures, my 
dear, at the Scientific Iastitution—I am 
sorry for it, but all will be right in a 
few days.” 

“It must be made right now, please 
your honor; the interest increases 
every day.” 

“The public doe’ me too much ho- 
nor. You hear, my dear, what Sir 
Hans tells me, that the interest in my 
approaching lecture on the transcen- 
dental trigonometryof spherical attrac- 
tions increases every day ?” 

“Oh, if you are en in such 
lofty conversation,” replied the lady, 
“I must plead my woman’s privilege 
and withdraw.” 

“Honored lady,” said the old man, 
“I beg you will kindly condescend to 
wait for a few minutes. This gentle- 
man, I understand, is soon to be egally 
master here.”—The lady blushed. 

“ Come, come, Sir Hans, don’t be too 
hard on us,” interrupted Augustus; 
“come back again this day week, and 
I will explain my delay to your entire 
satisfaction.” 

n eke Do, ahi — to your 
onorable worship, this r a apr 
for itself—’twas due the ninth of this 
month ; here is the thirteenth and not 
a shilling of it paid.” Augustus took 
the paper from the old man’s hand. 
"Twas his own note for fifty pounds, 
payable on the ninth—for alas! the 
tlemen honored with the title of Sir 
ans Sloane was neither more nor 
less than a money-lender. He turn- 
ed it over, twisted it in all shapes, till 
— a bright thought seemed to strike 


“Pon my life I had forgotten all 
about it.” 

“ Sic Hans seems to have some de- 
mand on you, Augustus?” said Mrs. 
Harley, —— 

“ Oh, a mere trifle. I don’t happen 
at present to have money enough in 
my purse; indeed I gave purse and 
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all to a poor family in distrese— 
nine children under six years of age, 
father lost, mother dead—but ’tis a pi- 
ty too, that Shakspeare should suffer 

r my thoughtlessnegs.” 

“Shakspeare ?” inquired the lady. 

“ Ay, the immortal bard !” replied 
the enthusiastic Augustus, “the man 
whose name stands pre-eminent among 
the Sons of the Morning. The apathy 
of the public has allowed his monu- 
ment at Stratford-on-Avon to fall into 
decay ; the very chancel in which his 
dust reposes is in a ruinous condition. 
A subscription has been opened for 
the repair of both the monument and 
the chancel—my name is down for 
fifty guineas. Sir Hans now tells me 
the work of restoration is begun, and 
ay are in immediate want of funds, 
a 99 ee E 


“Say no more, I beseech you. The 
memory of Shakspeare ought to be 
dear to every one who has a respect 
for genius. Luckily, in my purse you 
will find a note for a hundred pounds 
and a few sovereigns. Let me also be 
a subscriber.” 

“ Kind, generous, noble Julia!” ex- 
claimed Fitz-Oswald, — urse ` 
and handing it over to Sir Hans, 
“here, let this be a quittance to my 
debt. And then,” he added, in a whis- 
per, “I will call and get the difference 
at five o’clock. Let me not detain you, 
my dear Sir Hans.” 

“ Your honor’s most obedient—you 
may at all times command my servi- 
ces ;” and with many a bow and rei- 
terated thanks, the old man took his 
— Fitz-Oswald, hearing the 
bell rung furiously at the street door, 
made a hurried apology for abrupt 
taking leave, and left Mrs. Harley su 
in pleasing reveries, and perfectly con- 
tented with the choice she had made 
of a man so lea so generous, and 
such an admirer of the memory of 
Shakspeare. : 


Cuarrex III. 


The bell that had frightened Au- 
gustus from his propriety, was rung 


by Mrs. Linlayson. A very few mi- 
nutes served to put the two friends in 





+ The fact sas stated above. It woald be di 


al to England if the restoration 


should be stopt for want of funds. Let.the myriads of our readers send up any odd mo 


ney they may happen to have about them. 
from each person. 


he subscription is limited to a sovereign 
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the full career of gossip. Mutual in- 
quiries, mutual revelations, and all pre- 
liminaries being satisfactorily adjust- 
ed, the ambassador from poor Jack 
Ricketts commenced operations in 
form, and came te the point at once. 

“ They tell me, Julia, my dear, you 
are going to marry a Mr. Fitz-Oswald, 
or a person, at least, who says that is 
his name.” 

“Oh yes; I’ve intended for a long 
time to write you a full account of it— 
but why do you talk of him so slight- 


ingly ?” 
— I think I know him,” re- 
plied the other. “He never spoke to 


you of Harrowgate, did he?” 

“ No—that is—perhaps he may— 
for, by the by, now I remember, he 
very large estates in the north.” 

“Het Ha! ha! ha! but really, my 
dear friend, I have come up on pur- 

to save you from the designs of 


_ this adventurer,” repeated the other, 


in a tone of displeasure. 

“ Adventurer! Who has dared to 
call him sot Who has been so busy in 
other people’s affairs, as to take the 
ae to write you any thing about 
it?” 

“ A true friend, Julia, one who would 
save you from a moment’s uneasiness 
at the sacrifice of his life.” 

“Indeed! I think I can guess the 
source of these calumnies—your cou- 
sin—a disappointed suitor.” 

“Unluckily he is disappointed—but, 
though hopeless for himself, he wishes, 
through me, to make an effort to pre- 
vent your future life from being one 
scene of misery and degradation. And 
I am qualified for the task, for í have 
been honored with Mr. Augustus Fre- 
derick’s attentions myself.’ 

“How? When? Where? In Hea- 


- ven’s name tell me all,” exclaimed the 


Widow, now fully aroused. . 
“He had another name, then; an 
at Harrowgate, about five years ago, 
he played the same game, under the 
title of Valerian Sidney Howard, 
which he now plays at Bath. Among 
others, he honored me with his ‘ No- 
tice.’ I was then unmarried—rich, 
and perhaps a little fond of flattery. 
He flattered me to the top of my bent 
—appeared learned, clever, and, above 
all, amiable and benevolent. His 
estates at that time lay in the south— 
but at last he was discovered, convict- 
ed of swindling, a le two years, 

and, behold! here he is again.’ 
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“ Normsense! Your Valerian, or 

alii he eee never 
e my Augustus. ible !” 

“ Hem er dont kios. Could I see 

him ?” 

“ Certainly, I am not the least asha- 
med of the object of my preference !” 
and the Widow tossed her head proudly. 

“But I don’t wish to be ised 
by him. I mustsee him without being 
seen—a glance will do—if they are 
indeed different men, there never were 
two people bore such resemblances to 
each other in character and conduct. 
He is a public gambler; any one in 
Bath would tell you that.” 

“And I wouldn’t believe them if 
they told it me a hundredtimes. No! 
not till I see him with my own eyes at 
the gambing anle shall I ever” 

“Will you be persuaded if you see 
him at the table?” 

The Widow sighed. “Oh, yes, cer- 
tainly, if I see him, there can then be 
no doubt on the subject.” 

When the ladies had come to this 
point of their discussion, Mrs. Harley’s 
servant brought in a note. 

“ A letter, madam, for Mr. Fitz-Os- 
wald.” 

“For Mr. Fitz~-Oswald! sent here !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Linlayson; “that 
seems as if he were master here alrea- 
dy. Come now, Julia, let us just take 
one peep.” She ran up to the table 
where the servant had laid it, and took 
the letter. 

“ No—no-—for Heaven’s sake !” ex- 
claimed the Widow—“a seal is sa- 
cred ?? 

“A seal! why, there isn’t even a 
wafer, See! it come open in ny 
hand.” : 

“Qh! ’twill only be some scientific 
appointment, or thanks, perhaps, from 
some poor people he has relieved.” 

“He will blush to find it fame,” 
a Mrs. Linlayson, beginning to 
reaq=— 

‘Dear Pal,—We are all here, ga- 
thered round the board of green cloth, 
and have resolved not to in busi- 
ness till you come. Weare all in the 
fidgets for want of you. Our ‘fat 
friend’ lies grumblingly on the sofa; 
the light weights are at the different 
windows. Come along, then, or may 
you never shake elbowagain. Yours, 
A. B? A pretty epistle truly—I hope 
you have no longer any doubt,” 
and she folded up the letter. 

“ Why, really, this seems a strange 
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performance,” replied the Widow, very 
much puzzled—* What can it mean ? 

“ The meaning seems plain enough,” 
replied the other; “’tis an invitation 
from one of his gambling associates 
to go and play at hazard. Whe is his 
friend?” 


“ A. B.” said Mrs. Harley, musing. 
“ What friend of his are these the ini- 
tials of B.B. Oh! now I knew, it 
must either be from his friend, who 
was here a short time ago, Dr. Buck- 
ijand—or his benevolent friend, Bowles 
hel poet. Hevery often goes to Brom- 


“Whot Fitz-Oswald? If he goes 
there, I bave not another word te say 
against him—but how can you su 
pose, my dear Julia, that a note like 
this could come from any one, but a 
low gambler? . Don’t the words of it 
convince you?” 


But the Widow was not at all anx- Dear 


ious to be convinced, yet the proef 
seemed very strong. She took up the 
note again, and placed it carefully 
in her reticule, said, “ Let us pass 
to some other subject, dear Mary ; it 
ds not yet too late, and I have it at any 
moment in my power to put an end to 
my acquaintance with Fitz-Oswald. 
I expect him back in a very short time. 
‘You shall see him as he comes into the 
room, if you will go with me to the 
or IR na panne I will ask 
im the meaning of this letter, and re- 
— Oy future conduct according to 

The iwo friends accordingly spent 
about half an hour, pretending to con- 
verse on indifferent subjects, but too 
much occupied with what they had 
lately been talking about, to be very 
entertaining to each other. At the 
end of the half hour, a etep on the stair 
surprised them, for Augustus had pro- 
vided himself with a pass-key, and did 
not trouble the domestics by ringing 
at the door; and Mes. Linlayson 
only time to run inte the parlor which 
the Widow had mentioned, when 
the hero of their conversation walked 
quickly into the drawing-room, and 
arrested Mrs. Harley before she could 
join her friend. 

“Don’t fly from me, my Julia,” he 
said, taking her by the hand—“I am 
— so hurried with — that I 
grudge every moment you deprive me 
of your presence. But what is this? 
Have I offended you?” 

“This letter will tell you, sir, whe- 
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ther I ought to be offended or not,” 
replied the Widow, showing him the 
dirty scrawl—* You know the hand ?” 

At this attack, any otber man’s as- 
surance would have dir T Au- 
gustus burst into a laugh——“ m 
qorr friend, Abraham Bounce— 

say the contents of that letter are 
as funny as himself. What does he 
say? He is an odd d You must 
know him one of these days.” 

“The signature is certainly A. B. 
Who is this Mr. Bounce?” gaid the 
Widow, more complacently. 

“Qh, a man of science—he and I 
very often read together. He is a fa- 
mous classic. You shall certainly be 
acquainted with my friend Bounce.” 

“ I will read you the note, sentence 
by sentence,” said Mrs. Harley, still in 
an —— cold tone — “his 
style is a strange one. He begins, 
Pal—What does he mean by 
Pal?” 

“Oh! a classical allusion,” replied 
Augustus, “and a nicely turned com- 
pliment too. Palinurus, you know, 
was the pilot that steered old Homer’s 
vessel when he went in search of the 
Golden Fleece. I have led poor Bounce 
through many passages in the old au- 
thors, and he always calls me his Pal; 
or guide—his Palinurus.” 

rs. Harley proceeded with the let- 
athered 


ter— We are ali here, 4 round 
the board of green cloth. 

“Ah! that’s the lib table—'tis 
covered with a green baize”—said 
Augustus. 

“And we have resolved not to begin 
business till you come.” 


“ Reading.—That’s very kind.” 
“ We ore all in the fidgets for want 


“ That’s complimentary.” 

— fat friend lies grumblingly on 
a. 

“Ah! that’s a great thick volume 
of German divinity.” 

“What! a volume!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harley—“how can a volume 

ble?” 

“A figurative expression. Bounce 
is a capital hand at figures—they call 
it prosopopeeia.” 

“ The light weights are at the different 
windows.” 

“ The magazines and reviews. We 
sometimes relax ourselves after severe 
study with a look into Blackwood or 
the Edinburgh ”—— 

“ Come along, then, or may you never 
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shake elbow again—What does he 
mean by shaking elbows?” 

“Don’t you know I took lessons of 
Paganini *—Ah ! it would indeed be a 
dreadful imprecation if I never were 
to shake elbow again. What should 
I do without my Cremona?” and Au- 

us sighed at the thought. 

“And is all that you have told me 
really true?” said the Widow, de- 
lighted. “Oh! how I wish some of 

our detractors had been within hear- 

g of your explanation.” 

“Detractors? Is it possible even 
my quiet unostentatious mode of life 
has not protected me from detraction ? 
But I know the reason. ’Tis envy 
of the preference you have vouch- 
safed to show me. To you, and you 
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only, I owe any enmity I may have 
excited.” 

“TI believe it all; and to p my 
belief, this very hour I will sign the 
contract, whatever may be said to the 
contrary.” 

“Angel! 'tis only what I expected 
of your magnanimity, your justice.— 
The attorney is down stairs—the wit- 
nesses are all ready—may I offer you 
my arm?” 

. Harley went into the or 
where she had directed her friend to 
remain; but the lady had disap - 
ed. The Widow proceeded down 
stairs; and in presence of proper wit- 
nesses, and with all the ceremonies of 
the law, the marri tract was 
signed, sealed, and deli ; 


Cuarrer IV. 


“ Hawks abroad! we must cut our 
sticks, or have another taste of the 
mill,” said Spragg to his master, 
whom he met at Mrs. Harley’s door. 

“How? what?” exclaimed Au- 
gustus, somewhat alarmed—* Are the 
police awake?” 

“Vorse nor that. There’s that 
there lady as you gallivanted with at 
Harrowgate—just afore we were nab- 
bed—I’ve seen her with my own eyes 
—She has been for a whole hour this 
very day with your sweetheatt—the 
devil take all hedication, say I.” 

“But why? who is itt—poh! man 
never mind. Do you see this little 

— tied o its beautiful Hie tape? 

is puts me in possession of the Wi- 
dow's fortune, and as to herself ”—— 

“Her fortune, did you say?” cried 
the other, with glistening eyes. 
“ That’s the main chanee. As to 
hall other matters, I suppose there 
are hother widdys in plenty.” 

“Oh yes—but at the same time, 
Spragé for two days more, we must 
be wide awake. Keep that lady, if 
you possibly can, from prin, Se mi- 
nute’s conversation with Mrs. Harley. 
As for me, I will kcep as much as 
possible out of the way. I am just 
on my road to old Jones, the money- 
lender, to get a few guineas he owes 
me; and to-night I am in for a go at 
hazard with a few good fellows to 
pluck a pigeon—a Captain Linlay- 
son 9) anann 


“Q curse all dice and eards ! 


You're throwing away all your talents 
and all the lessons I gov you in the 
nimming line. There never was no 
fellow with a neater finger for a snuff- 
box, and now“ — 

“Well, Spragg, patience only for 
two days. After that you shall have 
your share; but don’t set on me 
now.” 

Before he had time to part from his 
confederate, the very individual of 
whom he was in search came up and 
joined them. 

“Your honorable worship’s most 
subservient—I was just going to pre- 
sent myself to your honor.” 

“The devil yo were—and fifty 
guineas to boot, I bope.” — 


“Your worship is too A 
contents of the purse were a hundred 
and nine pounds; whereof fifty for 
mere? advanced—ten for interest.” 

“Well, fork out the odd forty- 
nine.” 

“Your honor will excuse me; but 
when I saw how like a noble lady 
your noble lady behaved, I recollected 
some friends of mine who would be 
glad to be paid ”—— 

“You were infernally kind to 
friends. You went and told all my 
creditors to come and make their de- 
mands immediately 3” 

“Far from it, your nobleness 
went to stop them from coming, for 
in truth I have bought up all their 
accounts—I have got them all re- 
ceipted.” 
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“What have you done, you d—d 
old extortioner ? 

“ Please your Por 
me just now, or must 
noble lady *”’ 

“How much do * want ?” said 
Augustus, biting his lips. 

“ Why, here is your tailor’s bill— 
"twas a hundred and twenty, but as I 

ot it at a bargain I can let you have 
it for sixty-five—your confectioner, 
wine merchant, washerwoman, shoe- 
maker, lodging, jeweller—the whole 
lot will not cost the noble lady above 
four hundred and fifty pounds—Is she 
at home just now ?” 

“Can’t you wait for two days? I 
tell you I shall be married by that 
time, and every thing shall be paid ?” 

“Oh! please your honor, she will 
never grudge such a paltry sum—I 
can’t wait without security.” 

“ What the devil’s to be done now? 
—Here, take my servant here, I'll 

wn him till the money’s paid—lock 

im up till the last farthing is settled.” 

“ You’re cursed purlite,” interposed 
the domestic, “we have both on us 
had enough of locking up—why don’t 


will you pay 
apply to the 


you knock the old Jew into the gutter . 


and run for it?” 

“ Away from the Widow’s fortune ? 
No, no, I’ve a trick worth two of that.” 

“ But think of the pleasure of floor- 
ing the hould willein.” 

“Here, old skinflint,” at last said 
ch #you say you won't wait 
without security ; here’s the marriage 
contract, all properly attested, will 
that content you? 

“ Oh ! certainly, your honorable wor- 
ship, you shall have it again on pay- 
ment of these bills.” 

“ Yes; but I want a little money in 
the mean time, give me the odd fifty 
and the contract shall be good for five 


hundred.” 
This was very oy advanced by 


the usurer, and even g, in spite 

of the apparition of Mrs. Tolars, 
began to think that every thing was 
secure. 

In the mean time, the confederates 
in the interest of my friend Jack had 
not been idle. Mrs. Linlayson had 
satisfied herself of the identity of the 
fascinating Augustus with the adven- 
turer of Harrowgate ; and, besides the 
satisfaction of aiding her cousin, had 
now the additional motive of saving 
her friend from the certainty of dis- 
grace. She had taken her measures 
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well ; but after the specimen she had 
seen of the Widow’s wilful blindness, 
she was not without some apprehen- 
sion that her efforts to open her eyes 
would be unavailing. Linlayson had 
introduced himself to the coterie of 
one of the gambling-houses, and had 
arranged to join the party that even- 
ing, being assured at the same time, 
that Augustus would not be absent. 
Juck, who at loved the Widow, 
was lamenting all day that the char- 
acter of his rival prevented him from 
settling the business in a more sum- 
mary manner, and consented to ac- 
company his friend Linlayson to the 
table, though determined to take no 
active pert in the game. When all 
their pans were properly arranged, 
the la oy betook herself to the house of 
Mrs. Harley, and the gentlemen to 
the Crockford’s of Bath. 

“I am glad you have come,” said 
the Widow very coldly, “that I may 
tell you that your suspicions are un- 
founded, and that Augustus Frederick 
Fitz-Oswald is as pure and honorable 
a gentleman” — 

“ As Valerian Sidney Howard,” re- 
lied the other. “I saw him, my dear 
riend, it is the same.” ; : 

“Impossible. You told me that the 
person you talk of oe you atten- 
tion; that he flattered you, and then 
that he was found out. How do I 
know that your account of him may 
not be slightly colored by your dis- 
appointment? What if his theft con- 
sisted of a heart, and the despairing 
maiden vents her spleen in calling 
him a swindler ?”’ 

“But, my dear Julia,” said Mrs. 
Linlayson, a little nettled at the insin- 
uations of her friend, “the jailer was 
never flattered, and he will tell you 
the same story—the finisher of the law 
who whipped him (for he was sen- 
tenced also to a public flogging) never 
listened to his compliments, and he 
will give you the same information.” 

“Mrs. Linlayson— madam!” ex. 
claimed the Widow, “ You wish me to 
believe that Mr. Fitz-Ozwald is a 
wretch who has been branded as a fel- 
on. To this felon I have signed this 
very day my contract of marriage.” 

“I know it,” replied the other; 
“but you will never him.” 

“Then, do you fancy, madam, I 
believe your preposterous stories? 
Your version of the very amiable let- 
ter he received this morning from the 
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celebrated philosopher, Dr. Bounce, 
puts me on my guard against any in- 
terpretation you may offer of his char- 
acter or conduct. We were once 
friends, but now, madam”—— 

“We shall be greater friends than 
ever. 


superficial impostor, I know gov don’t. 


“Certainly ; if I were convi * 

“ And that you shall most assuredly 
be. Your own eyes, your own ears, 
shall be witnesses. Are you afraid to 
run the chance?” 

“ Of what !—of discovering my Au- 

us to be a villain ?” 
“Even so,” replied Mrs. Linlayson. 


— sande ; if you wi ee 
i ain whatever may a 
in his’ behavior. I confus, till I 


heard his explanation of Dr. Bounce’s 
letter I was a little alarmed; and if 
he had not named the two gentlemen 
he introduced to me, I should have 
thought them, from their appearance, 
very different characters frem Dr. 
ase and = Hans pt pee 
scientific people are e ve 
odd; and a word fro Augas at 
plained iat ponies Ae 

“We shail see. Come with me 
this very moment, I will take you toa 
house where you will see him shaking 
his elbow in earnest.” 


“ A concert—oh, I shall be delight- 


ed to hear him play ?” 
** You shall see him play; he is 
quite a master of the dice-box.” 

“See him gamble !—play !—dice ! 
lose money !—9Oh, that may be only 
once. The quietest men in the world 
occasionally gamble a little with their 
friends.” l 

“ Ay—but this is at a public table; 
—we are to see the through a 

door. Linlayson has bribed the 

per of the house to let us peep.— 

Come on; by this time they are all 
assembled.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said the 
Widow, proudly ; “for this very night 
he is deeply engaged along with a 

botanist from Dublin, Mr. M‘. 

, Classifying some plants.” 

Yes; he is no doubt very 
— les; for I believe at t 
very hour he is endeavoring to pil- 
Jage.Captain Linlayson.” 


Lieutenant Jack Ricketts and the Widow. 
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“Is he also of the party ? Then it 
can’t be so very bad.” 

“Yes; he is there—Mr. Ricketts,is 
there.—Come quickly, Julia, or we 
shall be teo late.” . 

After a few more attempts at pro- 
crastination, the Widow allowed her- 
self to be prevailed on. The ladies 
wrapt themselves closely up in their 
cl ; and as it was not very far from 
the Crescent to the gambling-house, 
they walked in silence to the place, 
were received by Linlayson at the 
door,and smuggled intothe roomwhere, 
through a s pane of glass, they 
could see everything that was going on. 

Many people were gathered round 
a table—a man sitting on a lofty seat, 
armed with a slight cane, shaped like 
a spoon at the extremity, seemed to 
direct the proceedings, crying out, 
“ Make your game, gentlemen, make 
your game !” : 

“Wait a moment!” exclaimed a 
voice, which made Mrs. Harley ju 
—“ What’s become of your fri 
Mr. Ricketts? he has not gone off, I 
hope, without giving me my revenge ?” 

ut his further h was broken 
oe the return of Linlayson to his 


“Make your game, gentlemen!” 
ee the — — 

“ Here,” Augustus, takin 
box—‘ bere’s all I’ve got in the Sod 
—lIs it covered 1” 

“ Covered !” said Captain Linlay- 
son, laying down the same amount 
that Augustus had placed before him. 

“Seven’s the main,” said Augustus, 
and threw the dice. 

“Crabs !” cried the croupier, and 


— all the money of Augustus to 
aptain Linlayson. e other gam- 
blers had left off the e, the battle 


had become so embittered between 
these two. 

“What’s to be done now!” ex- 
elaimed A with an oath— 
“ You’ve cleaned me out—I will give 
you paper—TI. O. U.” 


“ No paper,” said the —— “I 
hate it like crow-pies. But you've 
surely something about you—a man 


in l your situation so soon to be mar- 
sied” — 


“Yes, but I haven't fingered the 
cash yet. The Widow is a d—d aly 
bird—the deuce a thing has she given . 
me ya * score — = letters.” 

“We ey’re r some- 
thing,” said the Captain. 
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“ What ! are you serious? How much 
will you stake against each of them ?” 
Ten guineas,’ replied Linlayson. 
“No mistake !” exclaimed Augus- 
tus. “Why you're a trump of a fel- 
low—here they are—one, two, three, 
four, five. here they lie, loving, 
civil, romantic, moral, religious—cover 
— with fifty, and give me the 


“Pon my soul,” interrupted Jack 

. Ricketts—“ this is too bad—I will not 

aes a lady’s letters to be so pub- 
c 99 

«What the devil have you to say 

to it, eh? Are you going to marry 

the Widow ?” said Augustus, bluster- 


ing. 
“Marry or not, I won’t allow a 
swindling scoundrel like you to pro- 
fane her name before these gentle- 
men. Pocket these letters directly, 
or Pll kick you out of this room.” 
Jack grinded his teeth as he spoke. 
“Why, what do you mean, sir?” 
replied Augustus, greatly sobered by 
the determined tone of Jack Ricketts. 
“ I can’t see what business you have 
to interfere between this gentleman 
and me. He chooses to take these 
letters as equivalent to so much”’—— 
“I will take them at the same 
price,” said Jack, magnanimously. 
“But I give my honor at the same 
time I shall never look at their con- 
tents, but restore them uninjured to 
the lady they belong to. ere are 
fifty guineas, sir.” 
“ But here are ten or twelve more, 
sir,” said Au 


to pull out the requisite funds, Mrs. 
Harley, whose indignation got the 
better of every other consideration, 
rushed into the room. The gamblers, 
scared by the sudden movement, eva- 
cuated the room, leaving only Linlay- 
son, Jack Ricketts, Augustus, and the 
two ladies, of whom Mrs. Linlayson 
retained her veil. 

“Give me the letters,” said Mrs. 
Harley. “You are discovered, sir. 
Our acquaintance is at an end.” 


Fia ee so unkind! I confess 
in at a neces are against 
me. I have n inveigled, for the 


first time of my life, into a place of 
this sort by my friend Ricketts.” 

“ How dare you call me your friend, 
you scoundrel ?” said Jack, breathing 
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“You take advantage of the pre- 
sence of these ladies,” replied Augus. 
tus, very coolly. “But I forgive you. 
But you, my Julia, to be so unkind! 
*Tis more than I can bear.” As he 
gaid this, he covered his eyes with his 
handkerchief, and seemed to hide his 
tears 


“’Tis too late, sir. I have heard 
and seen all you have done. My 
= insulted—my letters publicly. 
80 99 

“And yet, Julia, you are the first 
womens ever loved—the only one 2 
whom I ever reposed my hopes 
happiness, of peace, of virtue! Are 
all to be destroyed by the light-heart- 
ed folly of a moment? I knew that 
your letters would be safe in the keep- 
ing of Mr. Ricketts. Would I have 
parted with such precious treasures to 
the cold hands of a s rv” 

“I had the first chance,” said Cap- 
tain Linlayson —“ but Jack was too 
quick. He was down on them like a 
hammer.” 

“ You are silent, Julia? You! the 
only one I ever loved—the only one 
I ever thought of asking to share my 
name !” 

“ Which of them?’ said Mrs. Lin- 
layson, throwing off her veil, and look- 
ing indignantly at the lover, who be- 
gan to fancy he was softening the Wi- 

ow’s displeasure ; “is it to be Mrs. , 
Fitz-Oswald you invite her, as once 
iru invited another person to be Mrs. 

Joward? You are unmasked.” 

“Unmasked do ien say ?” replied 
Augustus, seeing all subterfuge, vain, 
and assuming a tone of dogged assur- 
ance. “Unmasked, do you say! So 
much the better. I have no farther 
need of a mask when the game is in 
my hands, Mrs. Harley, I will no 
longer play the lover. I must now 
put on a higher character—as the con- 
tract of marriage is signed, giving me 
a Pare of your property” — 

“Let him keep it,” whispered Jack 
Ricketts; “there is one true heart 
that will like you all the same” —— 

“You have it, of course, in your 
option whether to marry me or not; 
but the property is mine,” continued 
Augustus, with a sneer. 

“Not quite so fast,” interrupted 
Mrs. Linlayson. “ The contract, a few 
hours ago, was in the possession of a 
r. Jones, to whom this very 
disinterested gentleman had pawned it 
for five hundred pounds. Two hours 
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ago I paid the money, and the contract 
is here!” She held it up as she spoke, 
and tore it into a thousand pieces. 
Augustus now saw every thing lost ; 
but while he was preparing to give 
utterance to his vexation, the door was 
ned and the unhappy Spragg walk- 
in, held firmly by two policemen. 
“That there is the hindiwidyal,” 
whispered the servitor, pointing to ‘his 
master. “His real name Jem 
Crike, and no mistake; and all this 
comes along of his cursed hedication.” 
“Carry the fellow to jail!’ ex- 
claimed Augustus; “I have found 
him out in many dishonest tricks.” 
` “Vat are you a-goin’ to peach, 
Jem? I’ve got the start on ye—and 
every thing you’ve done shall be told 
to the beaks, since you ran away from 
the rope-dancer’s troop till this werry 


whistled 


` day.” 


“ Rope-dancer’s troop!” 


Captain Linlayson. “ His rope-danc- 
ing isn’t over yet”—— 
“’Tis true, indeed,” said Augustos, 


in a sentimental tone, “that I was 
stolen from my parents in early youth, 
and — ipsies toa company of 
dancers. Julia! is the voice of Nature 
dead within you? In me behold your 
long lost brother !” 

“My brother!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harley ; “I never had 4 brother.” 

- “So, then, our mother has kept her 
loss secret from you! How kind! 
how considerate to your feelings !” 
“Bother!” interrupted Spragg. 
“I know’d your mother afore you was 
born: so no more flaring up about 
gipsies, and that there”——— 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by one of the policemen, who, 
going up to Jack Ricketts, said, “I 

lieve, sir, by the description you 
gave us of the watch you lost last night 
at the fancy ball, this is it. We traced 
it tothis man. He confesses he picked 
it from the gentleman’s pocket who 
saved his lady from the crowd.” 


Lieutenant Jack Ricketts and the Widow. 
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“T'was I that saved the lady,” said 
Augustus, as bold as brass; she'll 
tell you so herself.” 

“Indeed,” began the Widow, “I 
th ch thi said 

“No such thing,” sai : 
“ Jem wasn’t at the Fall at an epee 
o’ this here gentleman as I nabbed the 
ticker.” 

“ Come, sir,” said 


some of your doings, 
have a little talk wit 

fellow?” re- 
Ministry to punish you 
for insulting a gentleman. As to you, 
sir (turning to Jack Ricketts), your 


insolence is not — ou shall 
hear from me in a few days”—and he 
marched off like a king in a tragedy. 
“We shall all come to see you 
whipt at the cart’s tail,” interrupted 
Captain Linlayson. “In the mean 
time, be off with the police, or Pll take 
the hangman’s office in my own hands, 
and dress you like—whipt cream!” 
The watch was restored to its right 
ful owner, and Mrs. Linlayson whi 
pered, as the party sallied forth on 
their way to the Crescent, “ What do 
ae now of my plain cousin, 


“That I am unworthy. to mention 
his name.” 

But a few months served to coa- 
vince her that she was not only wor- 
thy to mention his name, but to wear 
it too; for it is not very long since I 
received a beautiful pair of white kid 
gloves, with two cards tied t by 
silver threads—and on the of 
the cards was written, 


Mas. Joun Ricxetts, 
No, = a Crescent. 
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PEGSWORTH: A PRESS-ROOM SKETCH. 


Danar Siz Cunuistoragr, 
Ix giving you a short—and I hope 
interesting—account of a scene of pe- 
culiar gloom and terror which I have 
just returned from  witnessing—the 
preparations within the prison for the 
execution of Pegsworth the murderer, 
and his execution, I do not think it 
necessary to vindicate or account for 
the curiosity which led me to witness 
so sada sight. I must acknowledge 
that of the many persons who hap- 
pened to know that I was going, none 
evinced any desire to accompany me, 
even had it been in their power. Some 
ressed astonishment at my deter- 
mination, and declared that no earth- 
ly consideration should induce them 
to follow my example. Some pretty 
significantly hinted at my want of 
feeling, while others remarked upon 
the over-mastering effect of curiosity 
upon eyen the liveliest sensibilities. 
hen, however, I rejoined these per- 
sons after having witnessed the spec- 
tacle I am going to describe, there was 
hot one of them but besought with ea- 
rness, and listened with breathless 
interest to the details of a scene which 
they had so murmured at my qualify- 
ing myself to describe. This commu- 
nication to you—and a melancholy re» 
newal it is, by the way, of our old in- 
tercourse—is the result of their sug- 
estions and intreaties. I shall, there- 
tell you shortly and simply, all I 
saw; I shall, in a manner, take you 
with me; premising only that I have 
no desire to prolong the remembrance 
of the blood-stained wretch whose end 
I witnessed, nor to lay myself open to 
the charge of exaggeration or mawk- 
ish sentimentality. ; 
Pegsworth, you will remember, 
about two months agos sought an in- 
terview with one y, a tailor, 
whom he owed some trifling sum, for 
which he had been summoned to a 
Court of Requests by Ready. While 
standing in quiet conversation and re- 
monstrance with Ready, who was an 
invalid, in the parlor of the latter, 
Pegsworth calmly drew a long sha 
knife from his pocket, and stab 
him to the heart, so that he almost in- 
stantly expired. Both were members 
of the same dissenting chapel, and had 


ever — for quiet, reputable 
ple ; both had wives and families. The 
murderer immediately surrendered 
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London; 10th March, 1837. 
himself to the officers of justice; in- 
stantly confessed the fact; and when 
arraigned at the Old Bailey, pleaded 
guilty—on which he was immedi- 
ately sentenced to death, and his body, 
according to the recent statute, to be 
buried within the precincts of the 
prison. When this part of his sen- 
tence was pronounced—and then only 
—he shuddered. The day of execu- 
tion was fixed for Tuesday, the 7th 
instant, and on the Monday preced- 
ing, I suddenly formed the determina- 
tion to endeavor to procure admission 
into tHe interior of the prison, for the 
purpose of witnessing the person and 
emeanor of the murderer, and the 
solemn preparations for his execution. 
I went straight to one of the under- 
sheriffs ; who, on seeing my card, and 
hearing my request, after some little 
demur, politely acceded to my wishes ; 
and writing ms name on my card, de- 
sired me to present it the next morn- 
ing at half-past seven o’clock at the 
door of the room in which we were 
then standing, when I should be ad- 
mitted, and accompany him to the 
scene of execution, and see the whole 


process. 

I passed a wretched night, disturbed 
by all manner of wild and dismal 
dreams. I rose a little after six. Sev- 
eral times, while dressing, I half de- 
termined to abandon my design, and 
get into bed again; but I persevered, 
and about seven o’clock was in the up- 
per part of Holborn, down which was 
pouring a constant stream of men and 
women, of the lowest description, to- 


' wards the spot whither I was bent. 


felt then somewhat ashamed of my 
and errand! Judging from 
the indifferent manner, the jocular vol- 
ubility of these people, you would have 
thought them going to see a dog-fight 
rather than the execution of a murder- 
er. As we approached Snow-hbill, 
which leads’ directly up to Newgate, 
all the avenues were seen crowded 
with the same description of people as 
had accompanied me down Holborn. 
Passing along Farringdon Street, I ap- 

roached the Old Bailey by Ludgate 
fr ; and so escaping the crowd, 
even already immense, I slipped into 
the side door of the Court-house, and 
was pany uee into the room’ 
into which 1 had been shown the pre- 
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ceding afternoon. Three or four gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was a foreigner, 
I understood, of some distinction, 
were sitting and standing round a 
cheerfully-crackling fire, and had evi- 
dently come on the same errand as I 
bad. I sat down in perturbed silence, 
wondering at myself for entering upon 
such a gloomy expedition. While the 
foreigner, a niard I thought, was 
describing, with somewhat excited 
gestures, the mode of execution adopt- 
ed in his country, the door opened, 
amd the two Sheriffs and Undersheriffs 
entered, attired in their official cos- 
tume, wearing weepers of white crape. 
The Sheriffs had never before, I un- 
derstood, witnessed an execution; and 
they seemed not entirely free from in- 
dications of nervousness and appre- 
hension at :he dreadful duty they were 
about to go through. After a few 
moments’ pause, they moved towards 
the interior of the prison, and we, 
whose number had increased to about 
twelve or fifteen—an eager but si- 
lent little throng—were directed to 
follow. After going through two or 
three long and very — — 
es, we were stoppe a hu 
iron bound door, on the ther side 
of which, peering at us through the 
bars, was Mr. the Governor 
of the prison. The Sheriffs and Un- 
dersheriffs passed on immediately, 
and the door was then closed upon us, 
who would have followed them. We 
began to fear disappointment, and that, 
for some reason or another, the author- 
ities had sudenly determined upon 
refusing us access to the press-room, 
possibly on account of our suddenly 
augmented -number. After waiting, 
however, patiently for a minute or 
two, I and another, showing our coun- 
tersigned cards, were permitted to 
pass, as were the rest of the party soon 
afterwards. A turnkey conducted 
me and my companion along a very 
narrow passage, the floor of which was 
covered with sickly smelling saw-dust. 
As we followed our grim guide along 
a second passage, which seemed to 
run parallel with the front of the 
prison, an open door gave us a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the vast crowd 
without, whose confused hubbub, sud- 
denly and but for an instant audible, 
enhanced the portentous silence that 
reigned within the prison. After 
standing for a few moments in the 
passage, our guide quitted us, but 
soon returned, and requested us to 
follow him silently įnto the room in 
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which the criminal was very shortly 
to undergo the fearful preparations for 
execution. I obeyed, with a beating 


heart. We had to pass through a 
room, lit with a lamp, if I recollect 
rightly, where a man was opening a 
door, having in his hand the sacre- 
mental cup—the last ordinances of re- 
‘igion either having been just com- 
pleted, or commencing. “ Gentle- 
men,” said the Governor, dressed in 
black, who here rejoined us, and 
ushered us into the press-room, “ you 
will wait here, and be as quiet as pos- 
sible, till the prisoner comes in, which 
will be in about five minutes. You 
will have the goodness to stand on 
each side of the room, and leave the 
middle open; so that the prisoner may 
pass on directly from the door to this 
table.” He then left us, and we dis- 

ourselves as he had directed. 
t was not a very large room, nor had 
it been before used for such a purpose 
as the present. The window looked 
upon a confined yard in the centre of 
the. prison—and the revolving iron 
spikes with which the tops of the walls 


were fortified, together with the 


gloomy, massive, and ponderous ap- 
pearance of every thing about us, re- 
minded me of the inscription— 


“ Who enters here, gives up all bope!” 


At the end of the room o ite to the 
door, leaning against a kind of dres- 
ser, stood three men: the one in the 
middle,—a short, sallow-visa ill. 
omened wretch, — a cell oe drab 
great coat—proved to be the gman 
—“ Jack Ketch ;” and the other two 
were his assistants. These grim min- 
isters of death were standing in si- 
lence when we entered. He in the 
middle, had his hands stuck into his 
hind coat-pockets, where, doubtless, 
were the cords and rope, ready to be 
produced the instant they were want- 
ed. A gentleman who stood between 
me and the nearest of the three men, 
now and then whispered to him, and I 
heard a little of their conversation. 

“Did he die well?” inquired the 
former, speaking of some malefactor 
whose name 1 could not catch. 

“ Yes, most uncommon game indeed. 
The Captain was a sir, 
every inch; I hanged him—and he 
deserved a better fate!” 

He was asked if the prisoners did 
not often appear overcome with ter- 
ror. 

“Lord, sir, frightened? I warrant 
me some on ‘em is indeed. Some 
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makes sicha noise, and cries dread. 
ful! I’ve often told ’em to keep up, 
for that they hasn’t much longer to be 
in misery! Sometimes they can’t 
stand up at all, sir—and are obli 

to be held by the Sheriffs and Ordi- 
nary. How their knees tremble !~I 
recollect there was one young chap 
for forgery—we shan't never have 
any more to hang for that matter, 
hows’ever—he went through all un- 
common well. But directly he caught 
sight of us standing, as we may be 
now, ready to tie him, it was quite 
wonderful, but he went as white as your 
shirt, sir, in a twiokling—and began 
to cry about his r wife. Do you 
remember him?” appealing to his prin- 
cipal, who simply nodded = This 
man, sir, as is to die this morning, has 
a wife, poor thing—and she’s to be 
brought: to bed, they say in a day or 
two. Isn’t itsad, sir? But it’s fate, 
you know, sir.” 

“ You’ve not had much to do lately, 
‘have you?” 

“ No, sir, very little, uncommon 
little. It’s pretty near a good four 
years since any one suffered here.” 

“ Your’s is a horrid employment !” 

—es—es, people thinks so, 
and so it is, I suppose—but use, sir— 
use you know”—— 

Here the slight whispering that had 
been carried on was suddenly stilled 
by the Governor making his appear- 
ance, motioning us to silence. After 
a little widening the space between the 
two rows of anxious expectants, and 
entreating us not to press forward 
when the prisoner entered, he. with- 
drew. My heart began to beat very 
hard and quick. In a few moments 
the Sheriffs and Undersheriffs, with 
their staves, entered—then the Ordi- 
nary (the Rev. Mr. Cotton) in his gown 
and bands—his long flowing white 
hair and kind intelligent features gave 
him astriking and remarkable appear- 
ance ;—then followed a man witha 
slow firm step, walking unassisted, his 
countenance solemn and composed, 
showing a mind absorbed in prayer— 
his eyes fixed, and his hands clasped 
together. ' This was the miserable 
Pegsworth ! 

e was dressed in a somewhat shab- 
by claret-colored body-coat, with vel- 
vet collar, a black neck-handkerchief, 
a dark waistcoat, and corduroy trow- 
gers. He was about five feet seven or 
eight inches in height, and of a robust 
frame, with a Ore head of dark 
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hair, and looked just about as old as 
he really was—thirty-six. I stood 
within a yard of him, and narrowly 
scrutinized his features. They appear- 
ed rigid, as if with the efforts he was 
making to preserve his firmness, in 
which he surprisingly succeeded. 
Their ression seemed naturally 
heavy and sullen. The knotted fore- 
head, the high cheek-bones, the pecu- 
liar setting of the eyes, the protubes 
rant upper lip, the tout ensemble of his 
features, in short, was that of a man 
quite capable or committing the diabo- 
lical act of cruelty for which he was 
now about to suffer, and not a little 
mitigated the agonizing sympathy, or 
pity, his present circumstances were 
calculated to excite, by reconciling 
one to the removal of such a bein 
from amongst us. He walked, as 
have described, firmly and slowly to 
the middle of the room, when the She- 
riffs motioned the executioners to ad- 
vance. They instantly came forward. 
One of them, drawing out a slender 
cord tied his hands together at the 
wrists; a second passed a stronger 
cord round his arms and fastened it 
at his elbows; while a third untied his 
neck-handkerchief, and thurst it into 
the prisoner’s bosom. While this 
frightful ceremony was going on, 
Pegsworth did not move a muscle,— 
his eyes were fixed upwards as if in 
intense devotion—(I shall never forget 
their dreadful expression)—and though 
his lips slightly moved, he uttered no 
sound. Once, and once only, did his 
pent bosom relieve itself by a half-sup- 
pressed sigh, when he felt the execu- 
tioner’s hands removing his neck- 
handkerchief. He behaved in short, 
with amazing firmness and decorum. 
“ Believe in the Lord Jesus,” whis- 
pered the dissenting minister, to whose 
congregation he had belonged. Pe 
worth fixed his leaden eye upon the 
spéaker for a moment, but spoke not. 
ow fearful was his quietude—his pas- 
siveness, in the hands of them thus 
preparing him for death—a man in the 
rime of life, in full health, leaving 
hind him wife and children ! 

At length the pe which 
had not occupied more than three or 
four minutes, were completed, and the 
chief executioner gently turning the 

risoner with his face towards the 

oor, shook his-pinioned hands as if 
asking his forgiveness for the act he 
was going to perform, and passed has- 
tily out of the room, followed by his 
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two assistants. The procession was 
immediately formed, and -began to 
move towards the gallows. First went 
the Sheriffs and the Undersheriffs ; 
then followed the Ordinary, Mr. Col- 
ton, reading the burial service—how 
Ishuddered! The burial-service over 
a living man—theén the criminal, the 
other religious attendants, and we 
brought up the rear, I among the fore- 
most. a 

“I am the Resurrection and the 
Life, saith the Lord,” commenced the 
clear and solemn voice of Mr. Cotton, 
as the procession began to move 
slowly along. “He that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: aid whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
At this moment, just as we were en- 
tering a long dark passage, the dismal 
tolling of the prison-bell smote my ear 
and fell upon my heart, and continued, 
at short intervals, till all was over. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth; and though after 
my skin, worms destroy this an yet 
in my flesh shall I see God, whom I 
shall see for myself; and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another !” 

Here was a pause for about half a 
minute, which brought us very near 
the dreaded spot. “ We brought no- 
thing into this world, and it is certain 
we can carry nothing out”——Here 
I lost his voice, for he had passed out 
of the Debtors’ door into the open 
air, and his solemn voice was drowned 
in the noise of the crowd, which we 
could not see, shouting “ Hats off !— 
hats off !—there he is !—Ah !——”’ 

The gallows stood at about six feet 
distance from the spot where I was 
placed. On it stood the executioner 
and his assistants, waiting for the 
prisoner, who following Mr. Cotton, 
and followed by two ministers, mount- 
` ed the steep steps unassisted, and 
walked calmly to the spot from which 
he was to sink into eternity, suffering 
the executioner to place him exactly 
in the drop, and under the chain to 
which the rope was to be attached. 
He continued in exactly the same at- 
titude, and with the same expression 
of countenance, that we had witness- 
ed in the Press-room. The cap was 

uickly drawn over his head, down to 
is chin, the rope adjusted round his 
neck—the steps by which the hang- 
man mounted to attach the rope 
to the beam were taken down, and 
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then every one left the gallows but 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Baker. The 
prisoner stood, in these appalling cir- 
cumstances, as firm as a rock—neither 
his hands nor knees moved or trem- 
bled in the slightest. The executioner 
took his place at the foot of the gal- 
lows, out of the sight of the crowd, 
and, with his hand upon the lever by 
which the plank on which the prao 
stood was to be let fall, fixed his eyes 
upon Mr. Cotton, awaiting the signal. 
Standing closely opposite to the 
risoner, Mr. Cotton resumed, in a 
distinct deliberate manner, the reading 
of the burial-service, an awful silence 
prevailing among the spectators. 
“Man that is born of a woman 
hath but a short time to live, and is full 
of misery. He cometh up and is cut 
down like a flower; he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth 
in one stay. In the midst of life we 
are in death: of whom may we seek 
for succor but of thee, oh, Lord! 
who for our sins art justly displeased ! 
Yet, O Lord God most holy! O Lord, 
most mighty ! O holy and most mer- 
ciful Savior! Deliver us not into the 
bitter pains of eternal death.” 
Pegsworth suddenly hung quivering 
before him in mortal agonics, for he 
had unperceived by me, given the 
dreaded signal, and now retired as 
uickly as possible. Frightful as was 
the object, my eyes were riveted upon 
the swaying body with a kind of fas- 
cination. After a few convulsive 
heavings, life seemed extinct ; and the 
murderer had passed into the imme- 
diate presence of Him whose decree 
it is that “ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
hy man shall his blood be shed. More- 
over, ye shall take no satisfaction for 
the life of a murderer, who is guilty of 
death, but he shall surely be put to 
death : for'the land{cannot be cleansed 
of the blood that is shed therein, but by 
the blood of him that shed it.” 


As I had some acquaintance with 
the reverend Ordinary, he invited me 
to accompany him to breakfast in the 
Sheriffs room, at the other extremity 
of the prison ; for, as the courts open- 
ed at half-past nine, the Sheriffs and 
Undersheriffs breakfasted there that 
morning, in company with the Ordi- 
nary and other ministers who had 
attended Pegsworth, and myself. I 
perceived that none of us were di 
ed to eat a hearty breakfast. 
evident oppression and faintness of 
several present procured a supply of 
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brandy—a glass of which proved, to 
me at least, a real restorative! The 
conversation naturally turned upon 
him whose end we had just witnessed 
—the victim of Satanic passions, who 
was at that moment hanging a miser- 
able spectacle before the assembled 
thousands around Debtors’ door. It 
seems that he had been a pretty reg- 
alar attendant at the meeting-house 
of the denomination to which he be- 
longed—I believe, the Independents 
—and had always borne a good char- 
acter, particularly as 4 quiet, mild, 
and peaceable man. Every body, it 
was said, that had known any thing of 
him, thought he would have been one 
of the last men in the world to com- 
mit murder. This set me reflecting 
upon the impression his countenance 
had made upon me: when I recollect- 
ed the sullen cast of his features, and 
adverted to the account of the brutal 
ferocity with which his crime was per- 
petrated, I did not participate in the 
astonishment I heard expressed by 
those around me. - It was very possible 
that he might have always appeared a 
quiet and inoffensive man, and yet he 
might have been all along, at heart, of 
a cruel and ferocious disposition ; his 
dull phlegmatic temperament, inac- 
cessible to the ordinary stimulants and 
excitements to which irritable, mercu-- 
rial, and vivacious temperaments are 
liable. This it was—his comparative 
torpor and — secured 
for him, as it secures for many others, 
the character which I now heard as- 
signed to him. The moment, how- 
ever, that his deep-seated passions 
- were appealed to by an adequate stim- 
ulus, see what a fiend was manifest ! 
How trivial the provocation, if any 
even at all: how deliberate the con- 
trivance ; how ruthless and diabolical 
the execution of his fell purpose ! 

He acknowledged to Mr. Cotton, a 
day or two before, that he went into 
Ready’s parlor for the purpose of 
stabbing him ; but that, after convers- 
ing with his intended victim, his heart 
failed him ; and he was on the point 
of leaving the room, epentng the 
horrid purpose for which he had en- 
tered it, when poor unconscious Ready 
pert to him, “And you, Pegsworth, a 
religious man! not pay your just 
debts ?”—* On a which,” aid Pe 
worth, “I turned round instantly and 
stabbed him to the heart. I should 
never have done it, but for his re- 
proaches on the score of my religion.” 
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For about a fortnight after the per- 
petration of his crime, he exhibited, 
as his religious attendants assured me, 
the most hopeless hardheartedness. 
“ He was like a rock—no making any 
impression on him, or extracting any 
expression of compunction, or re- 
morse.” His wretched wife, when 
she first came to visit him, he repul- 
sed, I understand, and told her “ to go 
along hoine and look after her chil- 
dren.” Latterly, however, the near 
and inevitable approach of death, add- 
ed to the unceasing exertions of his 
spiritual advisers, brought him to a 
better frame of mind. If he did not 
exhibit that hearty and abundant con- 
trition for his enormous offences which 
could have been desired, at least he 
acknowledged his guilt, and fervently 
besought the pardon and mercy of 
God, in the ordinances of religion. 
He clung to bis dissenting teacher to 
the last. The following is a verbatim 
et literatim copy of a letter which, late 
in the night preceding his execution, 
he addressed to Mr. Cotton. I copied 
it myself. His handwriting is periect- 
ly firm, good, and business-like ; there 
fs not an instance of bad spelling or 
bad grammar. Some of the expres- 
sions are singular and significant :— 


“ Monday Evening, March 6th, 1837. . 
“Rev. Sin, 

“I address these lines to you, to 
thank you for kindness to me during 
my confinement in Newgate, and for 
your kindness in giving me my choice 
of a minister; believe me, rev. sir, it 
was not in any religious scruples that 
I preferred Mr. Kelley—it was because 
I had known him some time; had I 
known you as well as 1 do now, I 
should have been perfectly satisfied 
with your ministry. I feel particu- 
larly obliged to you for your anxiety 
for my soul, and the kind admonitions 
you daily offered me; and I trust, 
thro’ the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and the merits of my Redeemer, I 
may be introduced into the Kingdom 
of God, clothed in the robes of Christ’s 
righteousness, where God will wipe 
away all tears from my eyes. Hop- 
ing that God will support me to the 
last, and that he will abundantly 
crown your labors—I remain, rev. sir, 
your obliged servant and penitent 
sinner, . 

“Jno. PecsworTH. 
“The Rev. Mr. Cotton, Newgate.” 


He went to bed on Monday night 
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at eleven o'clock, desiring that he 
might be called at four; but his at- 
tendants, finding him sleeping ve 
deeply, suffered him to sleep on till 
five, when they awoke him, and he 
calmly dressed himself, and immedi- 
ately entered upon his religious duties. 
At seven o'clock he ate a pretty hearty 
breakfast! I cannot account for the 
latter of these two circumstances. 
Both of them almost invariobly take 
place; and the former may be ex- 

lained by the utter and extreme ex- 
— both of mind and body, 
which are unable to resist the in- 
fluence of ag Though the mental 
suffering he had experienced ever 
since the perpetration of his crime, 
and during a period of nearly two 
months, must have been great, yet 
even when close confinement was 
added, it did not make any alteration 
in his health or appearance. He look- 
ed as stout and healthy at the moment 
of being led to the gallows as when 
he was first taken into custody. 
Surely there are not many of us who 
would not, in half the time, have been 
worn to a skeleton, and reduced to the 
last state of mental exhaustion ! 

I forgot to mentin that he passed, 
in his progress to the gallows, over the 
very spot where his remains were, on 
the Wednesday, interred at midnight 
—by torchlight, next to-those of This- 
tlewood and Brunt, in one of the pas- 
sages of the prison. 

About nine o’clock the City Mar- 
shal intimated that it was time for the 
Sheriffs to go and order the body to 
be cut down. We all accompanied 
them. Exactly as the clock of St. 
Sepulchre struck nine, the hangman 
ascended the gallows—his appearance 
proving the signal for shouting from 
the crowd, who uttered many coarse 
and insulting expressions concerning 
him, and placing the steps behind the 
drop, he ordered his two assistants, 
who were beneath, to receive the 
body ; then placing his left arm round 
it, with a clasp-knife he severed the 
cords that bound the wrists and arms, 
and the rope by which he was sus- 
pended. e — was then laid on 
a plank, and brought immediately into 
a room within the prison. When the 
cap was removed, very little distortion 
of the features was visible ; they were 
very sallow, and bedewed witha cold 
sweat, especially about the upper lip. 
He was quite cold. Two men imme- 
diately removed hia coat and waist- 
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coat, and began to cut off his hair—I 
believe, in order to make preparations 
for Mr. Deville, a plaster-cast man, in 
the Strand, to fake a cast of his coun- 
tenance. Those who now saw the 
features—which, as I have already 
stated, were very nearly in a state of 
re n deliberate 7 examining 
them, agreed with me that they evin- 
ced a suller and ferocious disposition, 
as far as any reliance may be placed 
upon physiognomy. ] felt his arms 
and legs, and found them very muscu- 
lar. A few minutes afterwards I left 
the dreary spot—and, thanking the 
authorities for the polite attentions 1 
had received, quitted the regions of 
the Old Bailey, glad to find myself 
again amid the active scenes of life, 
with the faces of my friends and fam- 
ily about me. I do not think I shall, 
even if the opportunity be afforded, 
ever again attempt to witness such a 
scene. I am not sorry that I have 
once observed it, ahd enabled myself 
to bear testimony to the solemnity, 
the decency, the feeling, with which 
the dread sentence of the laws is car- 
ried into effect. 1 can conceive no 
scene more tremendous than that 
which I have here attempted to de. 
scribe. Ht is true that the main 
of it is restricted to the privileged few 
who, like myself, were admitted with- 
in the prison: but even that portion 
of it which is witnessed by the public 
is awful oe to produce salutary 
effects upon the observer. Undoubt- 
edly crowds at executions have been 
generally and correctly described as 
noisy and heartless—evincing little 
emotion, either of fear or pity: This 
may be the case with the bulk of the 
desperate wretches who congregate 
upon such an occasion, and yet afford 
no sufficient justification of the opin- 
ion of those who assert that capital 
punishment, and the public infliction 
of it, is ineffectual in deterring others 
from incurring the like penalties. We 
see with disgust the insolent hardihood 
of a few swaggering ruffians: we can- 
not penetrate into their bosom,—or we 
might see-a heart shrunk with horror ; 
and, above all, let us reflect how many 
that are not witnesses of the execu- 
tion, but know it is going on, may be 
uailing in their guilty haunts, and 
eterred from the further prevention 
of crime. i 

Believe me ever, dear Sir Christo- 
pher, yours very sincerely, 

À W. 
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NAPOLEON IN COUNCIL. 


AT first sight it seems not a little 
curious that a work which contains so 
much that is characteristic, and in 
many respects quite new, respectin 
N analenn should not have exerted ae 
tention in France, and accordingly 
that it should only be now, four years 


after date, that the book should be. 


presented to us for acceptance. But 
en rising from its perusal, we readily 
discover the reason of this affected 
indifference of the French—for affect» 
ed it must be—to a work so full of 
important and characteristic details of 
their quondam sovereign. The truth 


is, it does not give a favorable im- of 


pression of Bonaparte, though there 
is-abundant internal evidence that the 
statements are strictly true, even with- 
out the assurance we have on this 
— from the high character of M. 


et. 

The French would rather not see 
the character of their idol lowered— 
and the more faithful any book is 
which has this effect, the less favor it 
is likely to meet with at their hands. 
And this is quite natural—for it is 
surely less ing to think that we 
have been tyrannized over by a t 
tyrant than by a little one; and if it 

appear that Napoleon, with all 
his talents, was not only shabby, but 
often shallow, always selfish, and fre- 
quently foolish and ignorant, and that 
in no one t, save that of military 
capacity, did he evince any true 
greatness—the evidence tells sadly 
against those who so long submitted 
servilely to his despotism. But as we 
have nothing, fortunately, to do with 
this, excepting in the shape of ex- 
ample, we ought not to allow any 
past predilections, arising out of Bo- 
naparte’s military renown, to interfere 
With national lessons so important as 
these pages include. It is of no small 
Sonae uana; for instance, to the peo- 
ple of England, to whom tyranny and 
oppression are known only by name, 
to be made aware, by facts in detail, 
what these terms mean, and how they 


might be applied to themselves. Bo- 
naparte, it has been repeated a thou- 
sand times—as if it were a positive 
merit !—was not what is called cruel ; 
that is, he did not, like some of the 
Roman emperors, take a fiendish 
delight in witnessing the sufferings of 
others; but his selfish ambition, and 
the total want of consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others, ted him 
to commit acts in the highest d 
bnical and cruel in their effects. 
f this description may be reckoned 
his insulting decree of the 6th April, 
1810 (see page 154), issued in a time 
peace—requiring every person 
born in France, or in any of the 
countries conquered by his armies, 
and who were either employed or 
pensioned by Austria, instantly to re- 
turn to France upon pain of death 
and confiscation of their prone 
though their right to live where they 
pleased had been solemnly guaranteed 
to them by treaties which Napoleon 
himself had negotiated! His wan- 
ten and almost barbarous detention 
of the English travellers at the break- 
ing out of hostilities; and still more, 
the obstacles which, with a coldness 
and hardness of heart quite unworthy 
of a soldier, he threw in the way of 
an exchange of prisoners taken in war 
—and many other similar traits, are 
too well known to require comment. 
But what we would call attention 
to just now, are the innumerable small 
touches contained in this volume in- 
dicative of the same kind of tyranny, 
and very useful, we conceive, as a 
corrective to the injudicious admira- 
tion of those persons amongst us who, 
without any real cause, fret themselves 
into discontent with their own political 
lot—and, knowing little or nothing of 
the lot of other countries, or the in- 
tense misery of revolutions, are eager 
for changes at home, without once 
dreaming of the possible consequences. 
France, it may be well to remember, 
was for a long period entirely blocked 
up, and shut out, as it were, from all 
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intercourse with this country—partly 
by the ordinary operations of a war 
vigorously pursued, and partly by the 
instrumentality of Bonaparte’s own 
insane “Continental system,” by 
which he committed the most complete 
act of | — — ever monarch 
was of. e consequence was, 
that it — next to impossible to 
obtain correct information at the time, 
even on affairs of the highest import- 
ance—and with respect to the less ob- 
vious, though perhaps not less import- 
ant springs of action, they were totally 
hid from our view. Many of these 
things are now oozing out, drop by 
drop, from authentic sources ; and we 
consider this book as one of the most 
valuable contributions in this way, 
which the overboiling of the revolu- 
tionary pot has tossed out to us. 

Even, however, supposing that 
many of the historical and other cir- 
cumstances here related may have 
been already more or less known to 
us, it is not a little instructive, and 
often very interesting, to learn what 
are the opinions of an intelligent 
native, living on the very spot, as to 
the actual workings of many cir- 
cumstances, the operation of which we 
have been in the habit of taking it for 
granted we were well acquainted with. 

In viewing, as we happily do in 
this country, the regulated movements 
of a long-established government, we 
are apt to forget how much of the 
form is merely conventional, and the 
artificial work of man. We insensibly 
let ourselves suppose that the machi- 
nery we see in action is regulated by 
the immutable laws of nature, whereas, 
after all,we know but little of the secret 
springs and the original adaptations of 
one to another which enable the 
machine of civil society to goon. The 
satire of Swift had for its object to 
show the real state of the case, by dis- 
secting the various parts of the body 
politic, and ee their mutual 
connection. But perhaps the same 
purpose is fully as well answered by 
the ex here ' given of the real 
workings of the machinery by which 
& new system of government was ac- 
tually got up-—some parts being fully 
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as ludicrous as any thing which 
tain Lemuel Gulliver records of 
put Chapter X., which gives the 
iscussions respecting the coronation, 
is of this character, and it is quite 
clear that Bonaparte himeeld is 
at times abundantly sensible of the 
ridicule of the whole transaetion. One 
of the questions, for example, which 
were sharply discussed in the Council 
of State, was the choice of a spot in 
which the coronation should take 
place. As some of the members were 
tor Notre Dame, some for the Church 
of the Invalides, and some for the 
Champ de Mars, it is exceedingly 
droll to observe the Lilliputian sort 
of style in which these different locali- 
ties were recommended ; nor is it less 
so tosee how Napoleon overturns, like 


so many nine-pins, the trashy argu- 
ments of his straw-stuffod counsellors. 


“The Champ de Mars,’ said he, ‘has 
been thought of from an association with 
the confederation,* bat the times are 
greatly changed since then. The 
were the sovereigns in those ti every 
thing was required to be done before them— 
let us take care not to put it into their heads 
that it is always to be so. The paoe now- 
adays are reprezenicd by the lawful author- 
itics. Besides which 1 cannot admit that 
the people of Paris, still less the people of 
France, are made up of the twenty or thirty 
thousand ragamufiins, who would take pos- 
session of the Champ de Mars on such an 
— Ia — maa I : 
nothing but the stupid and vicious popu- 
lation of a great city. The true people of 
France are the presidents of the cantons, 
and the presidents of the electoral colleges ; 
not forgetting the army, in the ranks 
which will be found soldiers from every can- 
ton of the empire.’ 

“ < Only fancy,’ he continued, ‘ the effeet 
which would be produced by exposing the 
Emperor and his family in tbeir imperial 
robes, to the inclemency of the weather, and 
covered with mud, dust, and rain! What 
fine fun would not all this be for the Pa- 
risians, who delight in turning every thing 
into ridicule, and who are accustomed to see 
Cheron at the Opera, and Talma at the 
Theatre Francais, play the Emperor a vast 
deal better than ever I can do! 

“< It has been pro to have the cere 
mony in the Church of the invalids, on 
account of the warlike associations cenaect- 
ed with that institution, but the cathedral of 





* On the 14th July, 1790, when Louis XVI., the National Assembly, 


and the 


T Pono from all the Departments of France, were assembled to swear to the Constitution. 
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Notre Dame will angwer tetter. It is more 
vast in space ; and it, too, has associations 
which speak still more forcibly to the ima- 
gination, so that the whole ceremony will be 
rendered more solemn in thet place than any 
where else.’ 

“ One of the members of the Council of 
State still insisted that the ‘Invalids’ was 
the best place. 

“< That church,’ said the noodle, ‘is less 
under the dominion of the clergy, because 
it is not a parish church, and for that reason 
it ought to be fixed upon. Besides, the 
ceremony is not purely a religious one, but 
rather of a political nature. Notre Dame, 
on the contrary, will recall to the minds of 
the clergy those days in which they used to 
bestow crowns as well as to take them away. 
That cathedral is strictly diocesan; the 
Church of the Jnvalids, on the contrary, be- 
longs to France, and, therefore, is every 
way more fitting for a national ceremony. 
The access to the Invalids is easy and spa- 
cious; that of Notre Dame so narrow and 
incommodious, that it would be difficult to 
preserve order and avoid danger.’ 

«€ These motives,’ replied the Emperor, 
‘are quite frivolous. To maintain order is 
a simple affair of the police; and for such a 
trifle it is not worth while to mortify the 
clergy, and re bony a place otherwise suit- 
able. The cathedral possesses u solemn cha- 
racter, worthy of a ceremony in a certain 
sense divine. It is, moreover, consecrated by 
long tradition to this use; and as for the 
* — will ee 80 — 

emight suppose, There will be merely 
bie able fancuoosries: pointed out by the 
Senatus Consultum of the 28th of Floreal 
(18th May, 1804), that is to say, the pre- 
sidents of the different cantons, the mayors 
of the great towns, the presidents of the elec- 
toral colleges, and the presidents of the tri- 
bunals. “Phere will also be a deputation 
from the national guard of each department, 
and a depatation from each corps of the 
army, as well as from the navy ; to each of 
which I shall give a flag. I do not choose 
to have any deputations from the head- 
quarters of the military divisions, for that 
would be to admit in political matters ano- 
ther set of territorial boundaries besides that 
of the de nts, and thus to suggest the 
re-establishment of the old provinces.’ 

“ The next question discussed, related to 
the substitute which should be chosen in 
Er of the Republican cock on the State 

. One member proposed an elephant, 
another a lion couchant, witb this legend,— 
t —— qwisscit? Napoleon, however, 
preferred the eagle, auggested by the director 
of tho musenm, and already associated in all 
men’s minds as an inseparable emblem of 
the imperial power.”—P. 103. i 


The effect produced on the minds 
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of the Parisians by the transition from 
a Republic toa monarchy is very well 
described by M. Pelet in the 7th Chap. 
ter; but we have been most amused 
with the mechanical manner in which 
the etiquettes of the new court were 
put together—just as a manufacturer 
of cotton goods at Manchester, having 
built his works, and got his spinning- 
jennies into their places, would send 
to Messrs. Boulton and Watt for a 
steam-engine. 


“ Of course, the usual allowance of good 
things were uttered in the ‘Salons,’ apon 
the new-fangled titles of Excellency and 
Highness, as applied to certain personages, 
Epigrams and bon-mots flew about, and 
some few caricatures were circulated fur- 
tively. An eccasional allusion also was 
ventured on the stage, but no serious resist- 
ance was offered agywhere. So that, in the 
course of a few days, the court was as much 
in fashion as it could have been in the times 
of Louis XV. or Louis XVI. ! 

“ As it was fitting, however, to organize 
these matters on a proper footing, innumera- 
ble tomes were drawn out of their dusty re- 
poee from the royal library, to be consulted 
on this momentous occasion. A solemn old 
gentleman, formerly one of the King’s 
pages, was summoned from the country to 
expound the traditions of Versailles. 
appearance in the salons of the Tuileries was 
quite an event; for, except on the stage, 
such a personage, powdered and frizzled, 
had not been seen for many years. With 
ap air of the most pompous frivolity, this 
one of the old RET —— the secrets 
o ne ages, and reclasped the links in 
the broken, chan of time. Phy his means, 
the forgotten laws of court etiquette were 
revived: and a volume as large as the ‘code 
civil’ was concocted forthwith. Chamber- 
lains and equeries were speedily nominated, 
as well asa grand master of the ceremonies, 
end a grand huntsman. Each person was 
instructed in the pea he had to fill in the 
long suite of halls of the palace. Every 
functionary, at every stage of rank, ware 
his distinctive costume. Napoleon himeelf 
regulated the dress of the Empress, and 
— made her exhibit before him!”— 

e 1. i 


We are, however, getting on a lit- 
tle too fast, and it is fitting we should 
give some account of the work before 
making further extracts. 

It may be said to be divided into 
three . The first consists of a 
short peany sketch of the construc- 
tion of the Council of State, its objects 
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and duties, and the share which Bona- 
parte took in ..s deliberations. 

The next portion of the work, 
which occupies fifteen very short 
ak day consists of a number of 
lively pictures of some of the most 
important historical results of the day 
in which Bonaparte took a prdminent 
part, trom the expedition to Egypt to 
the invasion of France by the Allies. 
These notices bear strong internal 
evidence of that fidelity which belongs 
to sketches done on the spot, under 
the eye of a person well informed u 
all the topics, and personally familiar 
with some of the most interesting of 
the series. To these we shall presently 
advert, in order tu show how frequent- 
ly Napoleon appears in them in his 
proper person. 

he remaining portion of the work 
is occupied with discussions in the 
Council of State, and here we have 
the actual words spoken by Napoleon 
himself. This part consists of seven- 
teen chapters, also most agreeably 
short, in which an immense variety of 
topics are touched upon, not in a hasty 
or careless manner, but in that sketchy 
or “touch and go” style which, 
on subjects so hackneyed, is almost the 
only one to be tolerated nowadays. 
We shall take a hint from our author, 
and without exhausting any thing, en- 
deavor to give such an account of his 
book as may leave a just impression 
of its contents on the minds of our 
readers. . ’ 

M. Pelet, in his preface, alludes to 
the multitude of writings, of all sorts 
and sizes, with which we have been 
inundated about Napoleon, and he re- 
marks with truth, that by far the 
greater part of these make us ac- 
quainted with him merely in his capa- 
city of a general. We have, it is 
true, a most interesting account of the 
share taken by Bonaparte in the 
formation of those celebrated codes, 
which are still in use in France. But 
the learned person to whom we are 
indebted fur this report, laid down his 

n whenever the discussion wandered 

rom the topic in hand, and he re- 
sumed it only when Napoleon returned 
to the consideration of the code. M. 
Pelet says, 


“The St. Helena memorials, it is true, 
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report his conversation on all sorts of sub- 


jects; but it must berecollocted, that, though 


still alive, he had virtually become a member 
of posterity. He exhibited himself, there- 
fore, as it were historically, in the manner 
he wished to appear in future times; and as 
it was clearly under this impression that he 
dictated his memoirs, it is impossible not to 
distrust the sincerity of his opinions. 


“There is, I believe, only one writer, a 
distinguished member of the Council of 
State,* who has published the opinions of 
Napoleon as he actually gave them utterance 
in. the Council, at the very moment of ac 
tion, and while the business to which they 
related was going on. But that author 
ceased to be a member of the Council of 
State in 1803, and could not therefore con- 
tinue his notes, 


bs 4y purpose is to continue the work just 
alluded to, first, by help of memorandums, 
made up to 1806 by a band in which I have 
perfect confidence, and afterwards by meana 
of those taken by myself. 


“ At the enthusiastic age at which I be- 
came a member of the Council of State 
(the author was then only nineteen years 
old!) I watched with avidity every word 
Napoleon let fall, and, as I recorded them 
at the moment, in the expectation of their 
proving of interest to posterity, I often 
thought huw much we should now give to 
have such notices of Alexander the Great 
or of Julius Cesar! Posterity, indeed, in 
the case of Bonaparte, has come much 
sooner than I had expected ; and I venture 
to present it with a document which will aid 
essentially in estimating the character of one 
of the most extraordinary men whobas ever 
appeared on earth, and whose catastrophe 
and melancholy end have placed their seal 
on what was wonderful in his history. 


“The observations of Napoleon, contain- 
ed in the first part of this work, are reported 
in connection with the narrative of the events 
to which they refer; but those in the secoad 

consist exclusively of discussions which 
took pae in the Council of State, all which 
will be found classed under the respective 
Se of the matters discussed.” 


Napoleon, it appears, : took the 
—— pains in the formation of his 
ncil, as it afforded him the only 
check on the errors or incapacity of 
his ministers. The d no doubt, 
pulled the strings by which the per- 
— forming what was facetiously 
called the Government, were put in 
motion; and it is pleasant to have 
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such a peep as this book affords of the 
manner in which the director of the 
show fixed his pullies and arranged 
his wires, so as to be as little apparent 
to the spectators as might be. But 
it was still a point of the greatest con- 
sequence to Bonaparte to have the 
cleverest assistants, s managers, 
actors, orchestra, and so forth, in order 
to his being able to carry off the piece 
with any eclat. 


«“ He called to his assistance, accordingly, 
all the beet qualified persons he could find in 
every department of government,and where- 
ever he could lay his bands upon them. In 
this manner, Merlin and Portalis were se- 
lected to assist in the business of legislation 
—Fourcroy and Chaptal in science—Fleu- 
rieu in naval affairs, and Gouvion Saint- 
Cyr in those relating to military matters. 
Besides these, there were many others 
whose names are well known to the world. 
Having formed his Council, he divided it 
into sections, to each of which he referred 
the various projects pro to him by his 
ministers to be separately considered. The 
same matters were afterwards discussed by 
the useembled Council, and generally in his 
presence. 

* The moment a new province was added 
to the empire, he sought out the cleverest 
men with whom to enrich his Council. For 
example, Genoa supplied him with Corvetto, 
who became afterwards one of the ministers 
of Louis XVIII. Corsini came from Flo- 
rence, Saint-Marsan from Turin, and Appe- 
lius from Holland. All these were men so 
remarkable for talents, that, ‘after the down- 
fall of the empire, and their returo home, 
they were appointed to high stations by their 
own sovereigns, in spite of any prejudices 
which their having served in France might 
have created against them.”—P. 5. 


We have then an account of the 
manner in which the Council did busi- 
ness, and of the prominent share Bo- 
naparte took in the discussions. Bu- 
siness, however, appears to have pro- 
ceeded but slowly when he presided, 
in consequence of the long digressions 
into which it was his imperial will and 
pleasure to wander. But he appears 
to have encouraged his counsellors to 

k out; and he utterly banished all 

e eloquence and flourish of the tri- 
bune, and would permit nothing but 
facts and sense, delivered in the sim- 
plest style. “There was no method,” 
says M. Pelet, “in that place, of con- 
cealing cipal tea of — under = 
profusion of words; what was require 
was substantial matter, and a mind 
stored with facts.” He adds— 
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‘It ia needless to give in detail the fano- 
tions of the Council of State, as the enume- 
ration would be tedious. It may suffice to 
mention, that they embraced every thing re- 
lating to the interior legislation of the coun- 
try. And here it is only fair to the Council 
to remark, that if Napoleon’s faults referred 
chiefly to his foreign politics, and that his 
internal administration, generally speaking, 
was not only judicious, but, taken along 
with his codes, formed the most creditable 
and the most lasting portion of his reign, it 
must be admitted that a considerable portion 
of this merit belongs to the Council of 
State; and, accordingly, that body, which 
formed the only remaining guarantee in the 
country against an unlimited despotism, has 
deserved well of France.”—P. 15. 


M. Pelet has generally observed a 
verygentlemanlike discretion in speak- 
ing of his former master, and, without 
— his own principles, ge- 
nerally avoids giving his own opinion 
either upon the actions or the senti- 
ments expressed by Napoleon. He is 
aware, however, that, under all the’ 
circumstances, he will be expected to 
give the result of his observations on 
the extraordinary person whose cha- 
racter it is the purpose of his book to 
elucidate. The following passage, we 
are sure, will be read with interest, 
not only from the calmness and ab- 
sence of party asperity with which it 
is written, but from the intrinsic value 
which belongs to the testimony of an 
eyewitness of unimpeachable probity, 
who has enjoyed the highest advan- 
tages which station, talents, and habits 
of business can confer : 


«c It may be asked,’ says M. Pelet, ‘What 
impression will be produced on the readers 
mind by the documents Í here lay before him? 
What opinion will be formed of Napoleon 
and his system of administration by the ob- 
servations made by him in the Council of 
State?’ The reply is,that unquestionably the 
game opinion which the public have already 
formed will be thereby confirmed. They 
will recognise in Napoleon’s character a mix- 
ture of impetuosity and trickery, half French 
half Italian, but in which impetuosity predo- 
minated; while it was modified by such a 
decided bearing towards absolute power,that 
it could not fail, on the one hand, to deaden 
all the internal energies of his country, and, 
on the other, eventually to rouse foret 
nations into resistance.—P. 17. * * * 

+ œ “Fortune, however, did not choose 
that the sytem should exist so long as him- 
self, for, unlikeAlexander and Cæsar, he out- 
lived his power and hie conquests. He lived 
to see France torn by internal dissensions 
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which had been checked by his appearance, 
but which burst forth the moment he was off 
the field, and with all the more violence in 
consequence ot his having—\o serve his own 
ends—fomented the passions upon which 
turbulence is fed. 

“He stimulated the ambition of every 
class of the community, by the distribution 
of an immense number of employments, pro- 
motions and honorary distinctions, and thus 
set agoing an immoderate love of excitement, 
with a feverish desire of change; and he 
kept up these propensities by the daily ex- 
hibition of kings dethroned and dynasties 
overturned. K nally, he rendered the task 
of his successors an exceedingly difficult one 
for a long time to come, Fora nation fa- 
miliarized with wars and conquests cannot 
readily subside into peaceful habits. She 
recalls only the glory, and takcs no count of 
its cost; she feels, us it were, humiliated, 
from ceasing to humiliate others, and her 
restless energies finding no employment 
abroad, naturally seck for vent in domestic 
commotione. 

“Napoleon, looking down from the vast 
height which he had reached, thought the 
rest of mankind smaller than they really 
were; and this was the cause of his down- 
fall. He raised up against himself, by the 
mere abuse of power, not only sovereigns 
and whole populations, but even his own 
country, in which he had nurtured the most 
dangerous enemies, 

‘Jt is not a little strange, that while 
conquerors will go every length for glory, 
and do anything to gain the public app‘ause, 
there should lie a therough contempt of 
mankind at the bottom of thoir hearts. It 
may happen that too good an opinion of the 
warld will prove occasionally fatal to the 
head of a government, while too low an 
opinion may become equally destructive to 
his authority. 

“ The true glory of Napoleon consists in 
his having suppressed anarchy, in having 
rallied roand him all parties in the state, 
in having organised such a powerful admi. 
nistration, that France, during fifteen 
years, submitted to the guidance of his 
pror hand, as if the whole nation had 

n but one man; in giving his country a 
code of civil laws more perfect than any 
which it had possessed before ; and in being 
laborious, indefatigable, and unceasingly 
occupied with the cares of government. 

_ «What might not Napoleon have affect. 
ed, with all these great qualities, had he em- 
pore them for the purpose of governing 

rance in peace, and in studying to bestow 
upon her a constitution and a state of man. 
ners calculated to prevent the recurrence 

of fresh political tempoets !”—Pp, 18-20. 


_ We shall run hastily over the histo- 
rical parts of this work, and select, 
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without much regard to dates, or even 
to the order of importance, such pas- 
sages as contribute to elucidate Bo- 
naparte’s character. It will be obser- 
ved, that while in some of his remarks 
he shows great shrewdness, in others, 
he displays an extraordinary degree of 
flatness and poverty of conception. 
But it may be remarked, generally, 
that egotism and selfishness invariably 
predominate, and that we search in 
vain for a single generous sentiment, 
or even a strong expression, which has 
not for its object the advancement of 
his own personal ambition. He thinks, 
speaks, and acts solely for himself; 
and monna he works with the most in- 
defatigable industry in the public ser- 
vice, his ezertions have all a direct and 
avowed, eventual, bearing on himself, 
and his own interests, or what he mis- 
called his glory. 

Upon one occasion when his Senate, 
in a fit of forgetfulness of their true 
position, as his tools, had presumed to 
dream of extending their ownattributes, 
Napoleon breaks out in a violent tirade 
against these functionaries. “The 
senators,” he exclaims, “wish to be 
legislators, electors, and judges, all in 
one! ‘But such a union of powers is 
monstrous. They affect, forsooth, to 
consider themselves as the guardians 
of the liberties of the country—but 
what better guardian can they have 
than the prince! Besides,” adds Bo- 
naparte, with sarcastic bitterness of 
a — confident of his strength, 
“should he choose to attack them, 
who can make head against them ?” 


“ These pretensions,” continues the Em- 
peror, “ of the Senate, aro merely old re- 
collections of the English constitutien; but 
no two things can be more dissimilar than 
France and England. The Frenchman 
lives under a clear sky, drinks a brisk and 

oyous wine, and lives on food which keeps 

iis senses in constant activity. Your Eng- 
lishman,on the other hand,dwells on a damp 
soil, under a sun which is almost cold, swills 
beer or porter, and demolishes a quantity of 
butter and cheese (consomme beaucoup de 
laitages.) Accordingly, the blood of the 
people not being composed of the same ele- 
ments, their characters are unlike. The 
Frenchman is vain, giddy, bold, and, abeve 
all things on earth, fond of equality; and 
thus we have seen them at all periods of their 
history declaring war against the distisc- 
tions of rank and fortune, The other, the 
Englishman,is rather proud than vain; be is 
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naturally grave, anddoes not trouble himself 

with petty distinctions, but attacks serious 
abuses. He is far more solicitous to main- 
tain his own rights than to invade those of 
others. An Englishman is at once haughty 
and humble, independent and submissive. 
What folly, then, to dream of giving the 
s ame institutions to two such different peo- 
ple! Moreover, I should like to ask who is 
to protect the French Chambers against a 
prince who has at his disposal an army of 
400,080 men, whom the geographical sit. 
uation of thé country renders ıt always ne- 
cessary shouid be kept on foot.—P. 75. 


Our author, it appears, married the 
daughter of M. Otto, who, it will be 
remembered, negotiated the prelimi- 
naries of the treaty of Amiens, and by 
this connection he came into the pos- 
session of .much information relating 
to those parts of Napoleon’s foreign 
diplomacy, in which M. Otto took a 
share. We particularly call attention 
to the private instructions with which 
that able negotiator was furnished on 
his proceeding to England, ostensibly 
as agent for the prisoners of war, but 
in reality to sound the — Go- 
vernment on the subject of peace— 
and if necessary to act as minister, 
should he find a good opportunity. 
Chapter IT. contains these instructions, 
and gives a strange picture of Bona- 
parte's sensitiveness to the attacks of 
the English newspapers. The great 
little man was so much discom 
by these troublesome gentry of the 
press (whose cat-o’-nine-tails has made 
even stronger men than Bonaparte 
wince !) that he actually ordered M. 
Otto to return ; and had not the judi- 
cious diplomatist succeeded in soothing 
his irritated master, the peace might 
never have taken place.—P. 30. 

This, indeed, seems to have been a 
never-ending source of annoyance to 
Napoleon, even in the midst of the 
gravest discussions respecting the 
terms of the peace. 


“u He found still greater fault with the 
manner in which he was abused in the Eng- 
lish papers and in Parliament, declaring 
that the peace had brought about no change 
in the language Of cither. And he went so 
far as to declare publicly to the English am- 
bassador, that if these attacks were not put 
a stop to, he would cross the Channel with 
400,000 men, and demand satisfaction at 
the point of the bayonet !’—P. 36. 


Nothing certainly could be more 
unworthy of a statesman than the 
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whole of Bonaparte’s behavior on 
these occasions. At a later period, 
that is to say, after his fortunes 

to wane, and when he was glad to ob- 
tain the mediation of Austria in his at- 
tempts to make terms with England, 
instead of acting with dignity and re- 
serve, he seems to have given way 
most absurdly to his temper. The 
following rap he gets over the 
knuckles from M. Metternich (one of 
the most sagacious statesmen in Eu- 
rope) for his folly on this occasion, is 
one of the neatest things in this amu- 
sing book. 


“ While Napoleon was pretendin g, by 
this trivial concession, that he was desirous 
of peace, he published, in the journals of 
Paris, the most virulent articles against the 
English Government, in reply to the attacks 
launched against him by the London news. 
papers. M. Metternich complained warmly 
to the French ambassador of the injury 
which these articles would do to the negotia- 
tions on ‘foot for bringing about the peace, 

“«¢The languago held by the English jour- 
nals,’ judiciously observed Metternich, 
‘ought to form no rule for those of Paris. 
In England, where the prees is free by the 
constitution, and whero even the Govern- 
ment are exposed to its attacks, it is out of 
the question making the Ministry respon- 
sible for the opinions which the papers aro 
in the habit of expressing as to the pro- 
ceedings of foreign cabinets. In France, on . 
the contrary, nothing appears without the 
authority of Government, or rather, every 
thing relating to politics which does ap- 

ear is composed under its orders. Whi 

apoleon, therefore, ought to despise the 
calumnies of tho English newspapers, it is 
not to be supposed that the English Gov- 
ernment can look upon those of Paris with 
the same indifference, being fully autho- 
rised to look into them for the sentiments 
of the Emperor of the French.’ 

“« All this, which was now urged by M. 
Metternich, had already been brought to 
Napoleon's notice by M. Otto, hia ambassa- 
dor in Vienna, but without producing any 
effect, as Napoleon refused to allow the 
force of a distinction which left him open 
to the attacks of his enemies, while it do- 
nied him the right of replying.’—P. 1773 


We skip the account of the prepa- 
rations for invading England, in Chap- 
ter IV., and also that which follows on 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien. 
A couple of sentences, however, we 
must extract, from a long rigmarole 
speech of Napoleon’s to the Council 
of State, in which he betrays the great 
uneasiness he felt in consequence of 
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the manner in which the aforesaid 
murder was received in Paris: 


‘¢ ‘The population of Paris,’ says he, ‘isa 
collection of blockheads (un ramas de bab- 
auds) who believe the most absurd reports. 

“ ¢If] had chosen to do so, | might have 

ut the Duke d'Enghien to death pub- 
icly,—and, if I did not, it was not from 
any fear of tho consequences—it was in 
order to prevent the secret partisans of that 
family from exposing themselves, and thus 
being ruined. They are now quiet—and 
it is all I ask of them. I don’t investigate 
the hearts of mon to discover their secret 
sorrows, No complaints have been laid 
before mo against the emigrants included 
in the amnesty—they were counted as 
nothing in this conspiracy.—It was not 
with them that Georges or the Polignacs 
found refugo—but with tho women of the 
town and other reprobates of Paris.’ ”—P. 
47, 

« Napoleon frequently interrupted him- 
self while running on in this way; for he 
evidently felt the necessity of making out 
a justification, but was puzzled what to say, 
and hence the va eas of his expressions, 
and their want of coherence when touching 
on the main fact. After he had ceased 

eaking, no one else said a word; and 

is silence was abundantly significant. 
He then immediately left the room, and 
the meeting broke up; for our thoughts 
were too deeply fixed on this one topic to be 
able to attend to ordinary affairs.”—P. 49. 


He seems to have had a mortal 
hatred to lawyers. 


‘‘Napoleon complained bitterly of the 
conduct of the lawyers of Paris. ‘One of 
these gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ had the temerity, 
during the trial of Moreau, to pronounce a 
public eulogium on the Count d'Artois; and 
another, who was engaged to goto Lyons to 
deteud a man who had killed a gen-d’armo 
employed to arrest him, actually preached 
oP the doctrine of resistance to authority ! 

hese lawyers are ever roady,’ he continu- 
ed, ‘to intermeddle with political afſairs — 
they attack, on all occasions, the law of 
divorce—and that of the national property. 
Jt is thus that they sap all foundations of 
government. I shall forbid their pleading 
any where out of Paris without permission 
from the grand judge—and that shall be 
granted only to those who will not make 
a bad use of it. If that is not found to an. 
swer, | shall find sti}l more effectual means 
of managing them.”—P. 88, ` 


The most important Chapter in this 
volume, in a historical point of view, 
is certainly the eleventh, which gives 
an account of the rise, progress, ter- 
mination, and consequences of the fa- 


tal campaign of Austerlitz. M. Pelet, 
from his connection with M. Otto, who 
was then French Minister at the Court 
of Bavaria, has been enabied to fur- 
nish us, not only with a series of ex- 
ceeding curious original and hitherto 
unpublished letters of Bonaparte, 
struck off in all the ardor of pursuit, 
when he was preparing, or rather 
when he was in the very act of pounc- 
ing on his prey—the unfortunate Em- 
peror of Austria, afterwards the still 
more unfortunate father-in-law to this 
merciless “ three-tailed bashaw :”’ 

The causes of the war are pointed 
out with singular clearness, as well as 
the address of the French Minister at 
Munich in managing the distracted 
Elector of Bavaria. In taking upon 
himself afterwards—in the uine 
spirit of a great officer—to order two 
corps of the French army to march in- 
stantly to the scene of action, and with- 
out waiting for Napoleon’s sanction, 
albeit these forced marches were made 
across a neutral territory, M. Otto 
showed himself well worthy of the 
confidence reposed in him by his mas- 
ter. The letters of Napoleon to M. 
Otto here given are ten in number, and 
are dated from the 14th of September 
to the 24th October, 1805; and we 
think the translator has judged well 
in transferring these singular docu- 
ments from the appendix to the body 
of the work. A fac-simile of one of 
these, we are glad to see, is given for 
the amusement of those who are curi- 
ous in hancane 

The Chapter (XIIT.) on Napoleon’s 
marriage with Maria Louisa will 
amuse every class of readers, for it re- 
lates to all sorts of things, from those 
momentous negotiations by which the 
fate of empires was i 
marriages dissolved, and national 
feelings highly excited, to the minut- 
est arrangements of a lady’s house- 
hold, and the details of her journey 
regulated i impartial mandates. in 
the origi the minor details are 
buried in the appendix, but the trans- 
lator has given them, as he would ex- 
press it, “a berth in the text,” under 
an impression, we sup , that even 
these trivial matters help to throw 
light on Bonaparte’s character—a dif- 
ferent light, indeed, from what is cast 
by the more glaring incidents of this 
great adventurer’s career, but not a 
whit less true. 

In this Chapter, where indeed 
one might least have expected it, we 
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meet with a — sample of Bona- 
parte’s brutality. After having con- 
po the kingdom of Austria, re- 

uced the Monarch to the lowest state 
of degradation, and with the point 
of bis sword having forked out for 
himself an archduchess for a wife, 
to the grief and indignation of the 
people, he might have been content, 
we think, to have left the unbappy 
Austrians alone. Not a bit! Such 
forbearance was not in his nature. 
He went on adding insult to injury, 
and, under his directions, of course, 
“the newspapers of Paris,” M. Pelet 
tells us, “were filled with the most 
offensive articles against persons of 
the highest consideration in the Court 
of Vienna.”—P. 154. In vain Met- 
ternich remonstrated—in vain the 
French minister (M. Otto) represent- 
ed to his Master the impolicy of press- 
ing Austria too hard. The only re- 
sult was fresh injuries and insults! 
Let those who are shocked on hearin 
Bonaparte called a tyrant, ponder we 
the following passages ;— 


“The Emperor of Austria felt still more 
deeply hurt by Napoleon’s decree of the 
6th of April, requiring every person, born in 
France, or in the countries conquered by 
France, and who were either employed or 
pees by Austria, instantly to return to 

ance, upon pain of death and confis- 
cation of their property. This decree was 
aimed at a great number of military of- 
ficers as well as civilians in the service o 
Austria. Some of these persons had quitted 
France before the Revolution, with the 
King’s consent, while others had establish- 
ed themselves in Austria at the period of the 
emigration. Napoleon even extended his 
decree to persons born in Belgium, and who 
had entered the service of Austria before 
that country had becn united to France, and 
when the Emperor of Austria was their lo- 

itimate sovereign ! 
E'u The treaty of Campo Formio (17th 
October, 1797), which united Belgium to 
France, had formally guaranteed to these 
individuals the right of making their elce- 
tion between France and Austna ; and they 
had chosen Austria. Nevertheless, it was 
declared that this right of choice was an- 
nulted by secret articles in subsequent 
treaties, which gave to France the right of 
recalling those officers born in the depart- 
ments anited to her. The Emperor of 
' Austria was thas called upon to relinquish 
the services of many very distinguished 
men, employed not only in the army, but 
in the civil service of bis coantry. He was 
likewise required to send back between 
five and six thousand — born in the 
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departments which had been united to 
France, and dispersed through the different 
corps of the army. 

“This decree caused a shout of indig- 
nation at Vienna. ‘Behold!’ cried the 
inhabitants, ‘ the precious fruits of the fa- 
mily alliance! In atime of profound peace, 
Austria is required to do that which it 
would be unreasonable to demand of her 
even in time of war. The Emperor is to 
be forced to give up his most faithful coun- 
sellors, and to dismiss a host of mem whose 
services are indispensable to him. These 
persons mast abandon a country which has 
become their home, and relinquish émploy- 
ments which support them and their fami- 
lies, to return, against their will, to places 
in which they are strangers, and where 
they have no means of earning a liveli- 
hood! They will be reduced to the alter- 
native of dying of hunger, or of begging 
their bread from the very government 
which has brought these miseries upon 
them. Is this the manner to cherish a good 
— with a friendly nation ? 

. 155. 


9? 


This is pretty sharp work! But the 
heartless despot was not satisfied with 
recalling those persons born within 
the territory of France, he wantonly 
extended his cruel mandate to those 
countries which had no other connec- 
tion with France, than having just had 
the honor and glory of being trodden 
under foot by her troops! . 


“The severity of this decree did not 
only press on those persons who had been 


f born within the limits of the French empire. 


The Princes of the Confederation of the 

Rhine zealously followed up the example of 

their chief. A great many of the Austrian 

functionaries, both civil and military, had 

been born in Bavaria or in Wirtemberg ; 

* all these were ordered to return.”— 
. 156. ; 


Meanwhile, to the astonishment of 
all Europe (Napoieon, we presume, 
inclusive), one of our hero's own flesh 
and blood, exhausted with the intole- 
rable weight of his kinsman’s rule, 
fairly ran rusty, and having abdicated 
his little coveted throne, took refuge 
in Austria! The letter of the ex-King 
Louis to M. Otto, the French ambas- 
sador at Vienna, which isgiven at page 
150, is as capital a specimen of t 
“ get-off” as we remember to have 
seen. 

We regret TAT to learn that 
M. Otto’s papers, with the exception 
of a few fragments, were —— 7 — 
the foreign troops who plundered 
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country-house in 1814.—(P. 17.) Had 
it not been for this, we might have 
been let still more deeply into the se- 
cret history of those times when 
naparte ruled the Continent literally 
with arod of iron. 

Napoleon tried in vain to make 
a good boy of his brother, the ex- 
King of Holland, who, however, re- 
= sisted with the most admired perti- 
nacity all attempts to seduce him out 
of his snug quarters ; and we suppose 
Napoleon was deterred from carrying 
matters to extremities, only by some 
small remaining trace, not of shame, 
but of prudence. So he left Louis to 
the enjoyment of his “raisin skin 
bath” at Marbourg, while he carried 
on the war elsewhere. 

We have already given some ex- 
tracts from the 15th Br eet which 
gives a hurried sketch of the fatal war 
with Russia, but we must make one 
more extract, which not only exhibits 
Napoleon in a pet, but represents him 
acting in the spirit of that childish 
humor. 

After he had been beaten back from 
Russia, and was in some — pom- 
melled into reason, he condescended 
to listen to the offer of Austria to act as 
mediator. He required that an Aus- 
trian ambassador should be sent to 
Paris in place of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, who was absent with the army. 
` Two perfectly competent diplomatic 
characters were mentioned to him for 
this service, but few people will guess 
why he refused to recvive them. Their 
names did not please him ! 


“ The Count of Bellegarde and M. Sta- 
dion were proposed for this purpose, as 
the ony — men, in their rank, at 
least of sufficient capacity in these difficult 
circumstances, Napoleon objected to the 
nomination of either of these statesmen, 
not only because they were both looked 
upon as enemies to France, but because the 
appointment as ambassador from Austria of 
@ person with the French name of Belle- 
garde, might seem rather insulting, after 
ihe decree which recalled every French 
man from foreign service. The fact of 
M. Bellegarde having been born in Saxon 
made no difference; nnd at last M. de Vin- 
cont was named—though born in Lorraine!” 
—P, 176. 


The truth is, poor Bony was like 
a spoiled child sorely pressed by his 
doctors to take physic he abominated. 
Take it quietly he would not, and 
therefore force became necessary. He 
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struggled long, and cried lustily, but 
at lust the dose was exhibited, as it is 
—— called, and the first part of 
Pon Pelet’s book ends with these 
words. 


“ At length, even Austria declared her- 
self against him, and Napoleon, weakened 
by so many battles, could no longer resist 
this formidable coalition. The retreat from 
Dresden and Leipsic renewed the disasters 
of the retreat from Moscow. The allies 
passed the Rhine on the Ist of January, 
1814, and spread themselves like a torront 
over the fair provinces of France. The 
nation, tired of war, and so long weighed 
down by absolute power, stood, almost 
without exception, inactive spectators of 
the struggle. Napoleon in vain employed 
his multifarious resources in the art of war 
to arrest his numerous enemies. In spite 
of all his exertions to block up the way 
which led to the capital with the fragments 
of his army, the allies arrived there before 
him. His throne was overturned, and 
France, occupied on every side by the hos- 
tile armies of Europe, expiated most bit- 
terly the intoxication of twenty years of vic- 
rory !”~—P. 181. 


In Part the Second we see Napoleon 
in Council, laying down the law quite 
as imperiously as in his camp. He 
seems to have wished to derive the 
double advantages of the unity of de:- 
potism, and the expansion of freedom 
—but these parts of the machinery of 
Government he in vain endeavored 
to combine, so as to make them work 
together. He desired sincerely to ob- 
tain the opinions of the able and bighly 
informed counsellors whom he assem- 
bled about him—while he reserved to 
himself the entire right of action con- 
sequent upon those opinions. He 
wished to combine all the parties in 
the nation into one, and to direct the 
energies of that one himself. But he 
did not see that by thus destroying all 
freedom of action in others, he not 
only removed all the nsibility 
from them to himself, but what proved 
even more baneful in practice, he took 
away from them both the will and the 


capacity to think to any good purpose 
imself 
“alone in his glory.” 


It is curious and instructive (and we 
are uncharitable enough to say, thatit 
is pleasing, to witness) the difficulty 
as well as the pain which ıt cost this 
selfish tyrant to exercise his authority. 
Nothing, indeed, can work smoothly, 
when there is no genuine or heany 
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assistance to be derived from the go- 
verned by the governor, and where 
evry ihing has to be ordered. And 
it is especially curious to observe the 
shallow artifices which he endea- 
vors to disguise his tyranny, even 
from himself, by affecting to shift the 
immediate operation of his acts unto 
other hands, as if the transference of 
the dagger to the clutch of the assassin 
could transfer likewise the guilt of the 
‘crime from the principal to the instru- 
ment! 


«<¢T grieve daily,’ says the Emperor, 
‘over the numerous arbitrary acts whieh 
I am now obliged to perform, but which 
would come much more appropriately 
(plus convenablement) from the tribunal [ 
have been apeaking of. I am made te 
sien, in the dark, all sorte of decisions de- 
liberated apon in the Council of State u 
on disputed mattors, so that I am merely 
a cat’s-paw on these occasions! (Je ne 
sais poor cela qu'un griffe.) Yet I have 
ao mind,’ he adds, ‘that such power shall 
be possessed by my successors, because 
they might either abuse it themselves, or 
allow others to do so.’ ”—P, 228, 


It never appears to have entered his . 


ead to suppose that any one would 
suspect him of abusing these powers. 
All he complains of is the inconve- 
nience. 
“ His invariable system,” says M. 
Pelet, “was to centract as much as 
ible the functions of the legislative 
y, and to regulate by his own de- 
crees a multitude of things which till 
then had been left to the legislature. 
The Tribunat could not denounce his 
infractions of the constitution, because 
it no longer existed’; the Conservative 
senate preserved nothing; the legis- 
lative body dared not murmur; and 
the tribunals obeyed.” —P. 183. 
Bonaparte justified all this by a 
strange sort of nt, which, 
coming from such a ee would at 
once surprise and delight the heart of 
our present rulers. 


« s There does not exist in the world,’ 
said he, on the 9th of January, 1808, ‘a 
single constitation which is acted up te. 
Every thing is in a state of change, The 
government of England, for example, has 
fallen into the of forty or fifty great 
families, who found no difficulty in giving 
the law to the House of Brunswick, who 
were strangers in the land; but that can. 
not last.?”—P. 104. 


“ How wise and prophetical!” ex- 


claim our Radical Reformers. 
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Napoleon, however, is not more 
complimentary to his own country 
than to ours. He thus proceeds :— 


“In France, things are not a whit more 
firmly established. A corporal might take 
possession of the Government at the mo- 
ment ef any crisis, for the Constitution 
does not give the Government power 
enough ; and whenover the Government is 
feeble, the army are the masters.” 


It is now the Conservative’s turn to 
shout—“ How wise and prophetical !” 

The following dicta we fear will 
please neither party. 


“It ought not, therefere, to be in the 
power of the legislature to check the march 
of Government by stopping the supplies. 
The taxes, accordingly, when once fixed, 
ought to be collected by simple decrees, 
for it is absurd to euppose that in the in- 
terval between the sessions there shall not 
exist an authority to promulgate such laws 
as the circumstance of the period may re- 
quire.”—P, 184. ` 


There is good sense in the remarks 
he makes on newly constituted states : 


«We must take care,” said he, “ not 
to tie up the hands of a new government 
by laws too much`in detail; for constitu- 
tions are the work of time, and too wide 
a way for improvements can never be left 
open. (On ne saurait laisser une trop 
large voie aux ameliorations.)”—P. 105, 


The following observations on the 
fittest method of bringing a refractory 
senate to their senses must, we think, 
have furnished our precious Reform- 
ers with the brilliant idea of swamping 
the House of Lords! 


‘The senate,” said Napoleon, “ which 
was too feebly constituted in principle, and 
required improvement, I have duly strength- 
ened. If ever I shall have any reason to 
dread the power of this body, I have no- 
thing to do but throw in half a hundred 
young counsellors of state! (Il me suffirait 
d'y jeter une cinquantaine de jeunes con- 
solliers d'etat.) Far, however, from their 
becoming formidable, the senate in a few 
years wil be merely an assembly of old 
gentlemen, upwards of eighty years of age! 
As for the other bodies in the state, none 
of them have adequate consistence—not 
one of them offer any guarantee against the 
nation becoming the prey of a colonel com- 
manding four thousand men. In fact, the 
only institutions which afford any guaran- 
tee at this moment are the senate and elec- 
toral colleges.”—P. 186, 


All he allowed his legislature (as he 
called it) to attend to was the details 
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of taxation, and to the formation of 
general laws for the administration of 
civil affairs. 

“A single session of a month or six 
— once ayan is quite soagn for 

ese s. Every thing relating to 
basinees: public security, or po- 
lice, is out of their beat; and so are 
politics, both internal and external. In. 
deed, the long residence of the deputies in 
the country unfits them for these matters.” 
—P. 187. 

“So long,” he continues, ‘as the le. 
gislature object to have laws merely local, I 
shall let them pursue their own way ; but 
if there should grow up amongst them such 
an opposition, as might become strong 
enough to clog the movements of govern. 
ment, I shall have recourse to the senate 
to prorogue them; or change them ; or 
dissolve them; and, in case of need, I 
shall appeal to the nation, which is behind 
all these. Various opinions will be ex- 

ressed on this h bat I care not. 

om-foolery (la badauderie) is the charac- 
teristic of the nation ever sinese the days of 
the Gauls !” + 


We shall close our extracts from 
this part of our work, with the follow- 
ing delicious piece of undisguised Ma- 
chjavelism, which displays at once 
Bonaparte’s impatience of any kind 
of control, and bis utter ignorance of 
the true spirit of a legislative body— 
the very essence of which is a strong 
sense of independence. 


“ As far as the of the nation is 
concerned, the legislative body cannot be 
rendered too tractable; (On ne saurait, 
pour le bien d'une nation, rendre le corps 
egislatif trop maniablo); because, if it 
should be strong enough to inspire any 
wish to govern, it would in the end either 
destroy the government, or be itself de- 
stroyed.”—P. 189. 


As to Bonaparte’s religion, few per- 
sons, we presume, will have many 
doubts; but it is nevertheless not a 
little curious to hear his “ declaration 
of faith,” of which the insolent levity 
is on a par with the doctrine— 


“For my part, it ie not the mystery of 
the incarnation which I discover in reli- 
gion, but the my of social order, 
heat apa er with “en a g of 
equality which prevents the rich from bein 
———— by the poor. Religion is indeed 
a kind of vaccine inoculation, which, 
satisfying our natural love for the 
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lous, keeps us out of the hands of charla. 
tans and conjurors. The priests are bet. 
ter than tho Cagliostros, the Kanis, aad 
all the visionaries of Germany.” —P. %8. 


He knew right well—nobody better 
—how to turn what he chose to call 
fanaticism to aceount—not to the ac- 
count of religion indeed, nor of morals, 
nor of any similar commonplace and 
vulgar uses, but to the extension of his 
own power, and the furtherance of his 
own ambitious — We believe 
it will be allowed by all parties that a 
more single-hearted set of men, gene- 
rally speaking, does not exist in the 
world than the missionaries—yet, see 
to what base purposes Bonaparte seeks 
to turn the sacred character of these 
devoted servants of their Maker !— 


“Tt is my wish,” observed he, “to re- 
establish the institution for foreign mis 
sione, for the religious missionaries may 
prove very useful to me in Asia, Africa, 
and Ameriea, as I shall make them 
reconnoitre all the countries they visit. 
The sanctity of their dress will not only ‘ 
protect them, but serve to conocal ther 

— gaia investi * 

e all know of what t pse as di 
matic spics the ‘ Lazarat". of the foreign 
missions were in China, Japan, and all 
over Asia,—even in Africa and Syria 
there were some. They do pou * much 
money, they are — — y barbe. 
rians—and, as they have no official cha- 
racter, they can never commit the interests 
of government, nor compromise its dignity. 
The religious zeal which animates a mir- 
sionary will not only make him undertake 
expeditions, but carry him through trials 
which a mere eivi! agent would never 
dream of, or would sink under were he to 
attempt them. 

“The missionaries, accordingly, may 
help to advance my views of colonizing 
Egypt and the coast of Africa. I foresee 
that France must relinquish her maritime 
colonies. Those on the other side of the 
Atlantic, before fifty years elapse, must 
belong to the United States ; and, indeed, 
it was this consideration which led to the 
cession of Lotisiana. We must therefore 
manage as well as we can to get up simi- 
lar establishments in other parts of the 
world.” —P. 243, 


The mixture of levity, profound ob- 
servation, and overweening political 
arrogance in the concluding sentences 
of the 19th Chapter, is every way cha- 
racteristic of the man— 





* We think this word means rather silliness, or frivolity, than tom-foolery. 
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“ * Paradise,’ said Napoleon, * is the central 
peint towards which the souls of all mankind 
are travelling, only they follow different roads 
— sect a a way oriu — ‘athe 

n another occasion he theis 
and not Fanaticism, is the evil to be dreaded 
in these days. I have nothing to fear from 
the prieste, whether Catholic or non-Catholic; 
{ am the of the Protestant ministers, 
because I nominate them; and as I was con- 
secrated by the Pope, I may well consider 
myself as chief of the Catholics.” ”—P. 245. 


Napoleon’s notions on the adminis- 
tration of justice are wise enough in 
those cases where it did not bear on 
his own authority, which, of course, 
was paramount to every thing with 
him. In 1804 he had the prisons of 
Paris thoroughly examined and put to 
rights; but in 1809 he felt anxious 
-to establish state prisons for his own 
particular use, and he submitted his 
ideas to the Council of State, who, as 
usual, at once a to his wishes— 
but even he was startled with their 
“alacrity in sinking” under his des- 
potism. 


“Napoleon complained that a project so 
much calculated to startle the public, should 
be brought forward in terms so b 
without any preamb! 

“: There ought to f 

ded reasoning, well seasoned wi 
ideas, for we are now coming back for the 
first time to state prisons, which is a measure 
of such delicacy, that every word ought to be 
carefully balanced. The power which it vests 
in the minister to keep persons in confine- 
ment, without bringing thém to trial, is so 
likely to alarm the citizens, that I wish to 
afford them some guarantee against abuses of 
this power. For example, the decision of the 
Privy Council may be transmitted to the 
Attorney-General, and this officer should be 
a to visit the prisoners once a year’ ” 
’ — P. 218. 


He seems to fancy—and probably 
with reason, that his countrymen 
would consider an annual visit of the 
Attorney-General to the prisons, 
quite as a guarantee for the 
liberty of the subject, as we consider 
the habeas corpus in England. He 
expressed himself most anxious to 
establish circuit judges (des juges am- 
bulants), and nothing can be sounder 
than his reasonings on this subject— 
but still we detect, that while the in- 
terests of the public are on his lips, 
only the interests of his throne are in 
his head. 
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The circuit judges (dæ juges ambulants), 
who hold the assizes, may be rendered more 
useful instruments in the hands of government 
than fixed judges can be. Can it be said that 
there is any government at all in France, 
when we see justice administered in the midst 
of a mob of attornies and advocates, who lead 
the public opinion, and by that means intim- 
idate both judges and witnesses? We have 
had various remarkable examples of this sort 
of influence lately.’ ” 


(ine remark refers to the trial of 
oreau, Pichegru, Georges, and 
others.) 


‘£ í Do not we see,’ continued he, ‘the judges 
even in the Court of Cassation, dining with 
the lawyers, and falling into intimacies with 
them quite destructive of that respect which 
is so essential to the moral influence of a 
judge? A circuit judge (un préteur ambulant), 
on coming to any place where the assizes 
were to be held, would not be so readily in- 
fluenced, still less intimidated, A small apart- 
ment should be provided for him in the Court 
House; and he should not be allured to re- 
side any where else, or to go eut to dinner © 
with any one. f 

“: The great judicial functionaries are now 
so much scattered, that I have no means of 
becoming acquainted with the criminal judges, 


for instance, of Provence or Languedoc, nor 
can they become acquainted any better with 
and me; and the consequence is, that I possess 


very little authority over them. If, however, 
I had thirty pretors, or judges of criminal jus- 
tice at Pans, I should soon become well ac- 
ainted with them, and be enabled to send 
em to this place or to that, according to 
their character, or the exigency of circum- 
stances.’ ”—P. 224. 


Although he is against corporal pun- 
ishment generally. in his fleets and 
armies, except, he says, “in actual 
service, and in presence of an enemy,” 

. 281), he considers that such sharp 

ipline may be usefully applied in 
civil cases; and he. entertains the 
Council with the story of an Italian 
village, the inhabitants of which 
having proved faithless, as he calls it, 
to him, and declared for his enemies, 
he thus turns them over to the tender 
mercies of his gen-d’armerie! 


“sI degraded the inhabitants by taki 
from them the title of Italian citizens, an 
had their disgrace engraved on a marble slab 
placed at the gate of the town. An officer of 
the gen-d’armerie was then put in command, 
with orders that when any of the inhabitants 
incurred the alty of imprisonment, that 
punishment should be commuted for a certain 
numher of stripes after the manner of their ` 
friends the Austrians! And I had reason to 
know that the effects of this measure were 
most useful.’ ’—P. 231. 
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His thoughts at bottom ran alwa 
on war. ‘Even in a discussion on fu- 
nerals he cannot resist a military allu- 
sion. “I find,” said he, “on read- 
ing the report of the number of burials 
in Paris, that,on an average, fourteen 
thousand persons die annually. This 
is a pretty battle indeed! C’est une 
belle bataille !')” It is curious to hear 
Napoleon s of that fearful mea- 
sure to which he owed allthis strength, 
and perhape, essentially, that weakness 
which enabled his enemies to crush 
him at last. “The law of the con- 
scription,” said he, “is of all laws 
the most frightful and detestable for 


individual families ; butit ensures the dec 


security of the state at large.” —P.262. 

The chapter on the ces and 
taxes is most instructive—but we must 
skip it too for want of room. He 
dwells on the absolute necessity of 
keeping up a vast army in France. 
The following morsel of balderdash is 
so very characteristic, that, as we read 
it, we almost fancy we hear the Em- 
peror speaking 


“ ‘The condition of the great European 
family of nations is not such as may be con- 
sidered best for the happiness of mankind ; 
but the western portion of it is under the ne- 
cemy af — tei to the exist- 
ing order of things. man empire, 
under Augustus, had not one quarter so many. 
soldiers as France is obliged to maintain. 
My wish is to secure the good of my r beople, 
and I shall not allow myself to be ch i 
that course by the murmurs of the tax-payers. 
I exist for posterity ; and as it is necessary 
for France that immense sums should be 
raised, they shall belevied accordingly. But 
my object in these measures is to lay wfoun- 
dation for the resources of my successors, 80 
secure, that it may serve them, instead of 


the extraordin ways and means which I 
for myself? "—P 270, 


o 2 
e 


have devised 


The short chapter on the liberty of 
the press is amusing enough, and we 
once more see the mighty monarch 
driven intoa fury by the insults lavish. 
ed upon him by the English papers, or, 
as our author expresses it, like the lion 
in the fable stung to madness by a 
awarm of gnats. Owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he held 
the government during the busy period 
known by the name of the“ Hundred 
Days,” he was obliged to submit to the 
liberty of the press. “ But,” 


Taio 
Pelet, “ Napoleon existing in France „ff 


at the same time with a free press, 
could be compared to nothing but Gul- 
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liver in Lilliput, bound down by a mul- 
titade of petty cords, which rendered 
it impossible to move hand or foot.” — 
P. 309. 

In the chapter on the Communes 
or Townships, we find him appropria- 
ting, by his never-failing resource, a 
decree, a large portion of the munici- 
pal revenues of the provinces; and 
when this exaction was loudly com- 
plained of, on the score that no tar 
could be levied without a law to that ef- 
fect, he turned round, and said with the 
cruel mockery of a despot, “ You are 
very is is nota tax at all—it 
is mere y an impost established by a 

ree !”’—“ To use such an argument 
as this,” observes M. Pelet, “a man 
must not only be the master, but the 
aa te master of those he addresses.”” 

From the contemplation of this tissue 
of tyranny and selfishness, we come 
with a feeling of relief to the considera- 
tion of such ight mattersas the theatres 
of Paris, on which Napoleon conde- 
scends to — with all imaginable 
solemnity. The opera was manifestly 
his favorite house ; and considering his 
Italian descent, this was not surprising. 
“The — exclaims he, “is the 
verv soul of Paris, as Paris is the souk 
of France! It costs the Government 
eight hundred thousand fi (or 
about thirty-two thousand pounds ster- 


n ling) annually, but it is an establish- 


ment which fiatters the national van- 
ity, and must be keptup. This can 
easily be accomplished without laying 
on any new tax; for we have only to 
protect the opera by giving it certain 
privileges at the expense of the other 
theatres.” —P. 325. 

In the na of his EA med- 
dling sort of legislation for the theatres. 
he seems to have been struck with the 
ignoble and even mischievous nature 
of his interference. At least so we 
interpret the following remarkable ob- 
servations — 


“At the same time, we must take care in 
our decree about these matters to leave moet 
of the details quite loose and vague, dwelli 
rather upon principles, so as to give as m 
latitude as possible to the citizens themselves. 
It is any thing but a kindness to show toa 
solicitude about them, for nothibg is 
more tyrannical than a government b 
cts to be paternal.’ n’y a a si 
tyrannique qu'un gouvernement qui 
etre patornel.””)}-P. 326. 
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We wonder whether or not he had 
his father-in-law’s government in his 
eye when he made this remark ¢ Cer- 
tain we are that the application is most 
exact, as we think might readily be 
shown, had we time and space to di- 
gress upon Austria. 

After having regulated the numbers 
and specific duties of the theatres of 
Paris, he proceeds to decide how many 
shall be allowed to each of the great 
towns of the empire ; and then, again 
adverting to Paris, and the choppings 
and changes he had made in the play- 
houses there, he says, justly enough— 

‘s I do not conceive the government 
can fairly be required to pay any thing in 
the shape of indemnity for the theatres, 
which are to be suppressed or shifted from 
one place to another. It is quite enough, 
I think, to have twelve hundred thousand 
francs (£50,000 sterling) to pay annually 
for the support of the stage ! h shall not 
be said that I spend the people’s money on 
mountebanks (pour des histrions). A do- 
cree will be sufficient to effect all these 
changes,’ "—P, 327. 

This curious book winds up with 
a remarkable chapter on the laws re- 
lating to the gambling-houses of Paris ; 
and we lament to observe how ineffect- 
ual all sorts and kinds of legislative 
interférence have saab to mitigate 
the dreadful rage for play which satu- 
rates the capital. We most sincerely 
rejoice, however, to learn that the gov- 
ernment of France has at length re- 
solved to shake off the intolerable dis- 
grace of deriving a revenue from the 
proceeds of these horrid sinks of ini- 

uity, even though, as we too much 

ear, all the efforts of the Legislature, 
however cordially backed by the exe- 
cutive, will be unavailing in the task of 
essentially suppressing the gaming- 
tables of Paris. The following is the 
last of the numerous notes which M. Pe- 
Jet has contributed tothistranslation :~ 

A law was passed last year (1836) to 
put down the gambling-houses uf Paris—to 
take effect from the Ist of January, 1838. 
The n whe farmed the gambling- 
houses paid 6 millions francs(£240,000)an- 
nually to the Gevernment,which portion of 
the revenue has ef course been given up. P.” 


We close our extracts with a short 
sentence, which forcibly shows—what, 
indeed, the whole volume shows—the 
withering effects of despotism, which, 
when long exercised, is sure to destro 
the self-acting elasticityof actionwhic 
ferms the vital principle in the institu- 
tions of a free country, but which (ex. 


cept, perhaps, in the single case of mi- 
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litary enthusiasm) cannot coexist with 
arbitrary power. 

“ : On every fresh occasion,’ sighed the 
harassed Emperor, ‘or when any thing is 
to be done, { am constantly told that the - 
judges and the courts require to be stirred 
up by me. Now, surely, the machinery of 
public justice ought te go on of iteelf, even 
when theGovernment is asleep ! ”—P. 332. 
And so it will, when people are left to 
exert their energies in the generous 
spirit of freedom—never when all 
their thoughts and actions are regulat- 
ed by the absolute will of one man. 

It will strike every one, we aps ti 
on reading this book, that, while there 
has seldom existed an individual who 
enjoyed such extensive opportunities 
of doing good as Bonaparte, so no one, 

robably, ever wasted more complete- 


y, on the uses of selfishness, those 
prodigious means which fortune had 
placed in his hands. M. Pelet is evi- 


dently of this opinion, as the follow- 
ing extract will show :— 


‘¢ At the period when Napeleon came to 
the possession of power, he found himself 
placed ia the moet favorablo circumstances 
| Ossible to establish the union of freedom 
with the monarchical authority. France, in 
fact, dreaded nothing so much as anarchy, 
and would have been contented with a very 
reasonable allowance of freedom. But, un- 
fortunately, that ie always the predicament 
in which despotism is the most tempted to 
establish itself. Napoleon, accordingly, did 
establish a despotism ; and, in the dread of 
having to combat republican tendencies at 
home, he carried abread all the active spirits 
of the nation, and precipitated himself into 
a series of wars and conquests, which could 
have no ether end but a fatal catastrophe. 
Even he himself was possessed with the 
notion that be could found nothing perma- 
pent In full council he exolaimed one 
XAI this will last as long as I hold 
out, but when I am gone, my son may call 
himeelf a lucky fellow ifhe has a couple of 
thousands a-year. "—P, 17, 

We bear Napoleon no ill-will, Hea- 
ven knows ; and as we have here exte- 
nuated nothing, so we have set down 
nought in malice. But we certainly do 
feel rather anxious to show that the 
admiration which is still heedleasly 
lavished by some people on this great 
adventurer is altogether inconsistent 
with those feelings which an honest 
inspection of the truth, as it comes to 
us authenticated by the most unex- 
ceptionable authorities, ought to in- 
spire in the mind of every well-wisher 
to the cause of virtue, genuine free- 
dom, and practical good government. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 


Parr IL. 


CHAPTER Í. 


OF THE FIGHT ABOUT THE ARM-CHAIR IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL. 


Wuaue John was shaking hands in 
this fashion with Arthur and Bobby, 
and blessing his stars that he had rid 
the house of Sheepface and his breth- 
ren, I leave you to guess what wry 
faces these gentry were making as 
they marched down the avenue and 
out of the gate, casting many a long- 
ing eye at the buttery as they past, 
and thinking how long it might be be- 
fore they clapt their legs under John’s 
wainscot again. When the gate was 
fairly shut behind them, and they had 

ot out into the village-green, the vil- 
agers came flocking about them, won- 
dering what brought them there in a 
body, and why they looked so wo- 
begone and discomfited. Whereupon 
Sheepface, observing Obadiah, the dis- 
senting minister, Dan, and Tipperary, 
and Radical Dick, and many of his 
friends amony the crowd, got straight- 
‘way into a dung-cart, and be to 
harangue them upon the cruel way 
in which they had been treated.— 
“'T wasn't,” he said, “that John 
hadn’t a right to dismiss his servants, 
as any other squire might; but to 
turn them out of doors between terms, 
and without even a month’s warning, 
was a niggardly shame, and what had 
never happened before in the Bull fa- 
mily, even in the time of John’s father, 
who was pretty peremptory and short- 
winded in his dealings with his ser- 
vants; and then not a farthing of 
board-wages allowed them while they 
were seeking another place! Why, 
at this rate, who would take service ? 
For his part, he cared not a brass far- 
thing for the place; he had always 
had more kicks than halfpence in it, 
God knows! and more dirty work to 
do than he could well manage. It 
was the bad example he thought of. 
Besides that, he pitied poor sonny: 
who had a young wife and a large fa- 
mily to provide for, and who was real- 
g ot fit for hard work at his years. 
he trusted would make John 
feel his mistake, by never giving the 
new bookkeeper a moment’s rest; and 


if he dismissed the present servants, 
as he was likely to do, then to fill the 
house with a set worse than the first, 
who were to do nothing but thwart 
himineverymanner of way—to answer 
him at cross-pu when he asked 
for one thing to hand him another— 
if he called for an English beef-steak, 
for instance, to set before him an Irish 
stew, which he detested—if he wished 
to comfort his heart with a of 
Bishop, to fill the tankard, as if by 
mistake, with Dublin porter; and in 
short, by fair means or foul, to make 
the house too hot for him, so as to 
make him throw up his place of his 
own accord. Some good-natured 
bumpkins among the crowd thought 
this rather hard dealing, and proposed 
giving the new comer a fair trial, for 
they had never found any great dif- 
ference, so far as they were concerned, 
whether Arthur, Gaffer Gray, or 
Sheepface had the books, and they 
thought it likely they would be just as 
well off under Bobby as any other. 
But no sooner was this spoken of than 
Dan threw his shillelah with a flourish 
into the air, and Radical Dick and 
Tipperary bellowed out that that was 
all gammon ; while Obadiah, with a 
pious snuffle, observed, that the safe 
course would be that which was usually 
followed at Jedburgh, to hang him 
first, and try him afterwards. So right 
or wrong, they determined to have 
him out. 

Though Bobby had taken the books 
at poor John’s request—seeing him in 
such a quandary with his former stew- 
ard, he saw very well that ne were 
not likely to move on smooth 7: and 
indeed had all along great doubts 
whether he would be able to keep his 
— till next term. However, he 

etermined to put the best face upon 
the matter he could, and set to work 
as boldly as if he had taken a lease of 
the situation for life. The first thing 
he did was to send the former sérvants 
about their business, for being all hand 
and glove with the last steward, and a 
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damned unruly set besides, there was 
no chance of peace and quietness while 
they remained there. The worst of it 
was, that though Jobn could dismiss 
the old servants when he pleased, he 
could not fill their places at his plea- 
sure ; for by old custom the tenantry 
themselves choge the under servants, 
and very jealous they were, if they 
thought John or the upper servants 
had a word to say in the matter. So 
on this occasion, though a good many 
honest fellows, chiefly from the coun- 
try, were sent up in place of the dis- 
carded servants, yet a consumed: num- 
ber of the old tag-rag-and-bobtail 
found their way back into the house, 
more desperate and devilishly inclined 
than ever ; so that though Bobby knew 
that he had nowa large and stout pa 
in the hall at his back, he really could 
not foresee what the result might be 
in case ofa scuffle. 

It was not long before he had oc- 
casion to find that, if he had calculated 
on getting the upperhand in the ser- 
vant’s he had reckoned without 
his host. *Twas a very simple matter 
indeed :—only who should sit in the 
old arm-chair at the head of the table 
—but it showed all the more plainly 
which way the wind sat, and what he 
had to expect when he came to closer 

uarters. You must have seen alrea- 

y that there were a great many odd 
fashions in this old rambling manor. 
house of John’s; the meaning of 
which it was very difficult for one not 
acquainted with the ways of the family 
to make out, and in particular, from 
the prodigious number of servants and 
hangers-on about the hall (not always 
the best mannered poor in the 
world, and particularly since Dick’s 
companions had got a footing in the 
house,) John had been obli to try 
all ways to keep up any thing like 
decent behaviour among them when 
they all met at commons in the hall. 
One device which he fell upon for this 
purpose, and which, whimsical as it 
seemed, answered the end better than 
might have been expected, was this: 
that none of the servants should call 
each otber by their own names, but al- 
ways by the name of the parish they 
came from, accompanied by some long 
ceremonious circumbendibus, in the 
most polite terms, so that whether you 
were asking a friend to take a glass of 
ale with you, or eag Aae that he 
lied liko Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, it 
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was all done in the same compliment- 
ary strain. The stable-boy was “the 
honorable the hostler m H 
Norton”—a sheriff ’s officer would 
addressed as “tho learned bumbailiff 
from the Tower Hamlets”—a dis- 
charged soldier as “the gallant Chel- 
sen pensioner with the wooden leg.” 
If any one uttered a downright false- 
hood, though the whole hall knew it 
to be a bouncer, all that was allowed 
to be said was, that the gentleman la- 
bored under a misconception. If any. 
person blustered and challenged ano- 
ther to a bout at fistycuffs, which, as 
the thing was attended with no risk, 
happened every now and then, both 
were bound over on the spot to kee 
the peace, or sit in the stocks, to coo 


tty their courage, if they could not find 


a friend to bail them. Another curious 
fashion was this, that after calling a 
man all manner of names, you had 
only to say in the end that you meant 
nothing personal ; and that although ' 
in his capacity as a servant of John’s, 
you spit upon him and despised him 
as an unredeemable and despicable 
varlet, yet that in private life you be- 
lieved him to be every thing that was 
amiable and respectable; whereupon 
he would make you a low bow, and 
say that he was proud of having made 


your acquaintance. 
gromi up by 
these strange 


i Now, as there = 
egrees so many o 
usages in John’s “house, and the ser- 
vants were coustantly changing, they 
had found it convenient for a 
many years past to have an old ser- 
vant, who had been long in the house, 
and was acquainted with its ways, to 
take the arm-chair at the top of the 
table, so as to interfere and call out 
order when he saw any of them pour- 
ing their liquor into their neighbor’s 
ket, rapping out an oath, crowing 
ike cocks, or otherwise interrupt- 
ing the harmony of the evening. 
He was a nice old gentleman, in a 
Welsh wig, with a voice like the 
thorough bass of an organ, and so 
civil and poe to every body that 
he generally went by the nick name of 
Manners. He had now sat at the head 
of the table many a long year; even 
when John changed his bookkeeper, 
Manners kept his place, for Allsop and 
Johnny both squeezed him into the 
chair as he was making some excuses, 
and said his equal was not to be found 
far and near through the country 
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round. And so, up to this day, there 
he had sat with a good-humored smile 
upon his face, yawning a little, no 
doubt, occasionally, but listening to all 
the prosing that went on in the hall; 
having a good word for every body, 
and now and then bawling out order 
in a tone that made offenders, particu- 
larly if they were new comers, quake 
with fear. 

But now it seems Johnny and his 
friends determining to spite Bobby, 
whom they knew to be a friend of 
Manners, resolved he should quit his 
old seat. They could not deny, what 
indeed they had sworn to before, that 
no man knew the ways of John’s house 
like him, or could have been more civil 
and obliging in his way. But they 
spread about a story (a lie, by the 
way,) that somehow or other, they 
could not tell how, he had had a hand 
in advising John to send them adrift 
and take his old servants back. “ Be- 


` sides,” said Hum, “though he be 


civil enough, he has a knack of turn- 
ing up his eyes to the ceiling as if 
taking a lunar observation, when he 
does not wish to look at one; and more 
than once when I have been proposing 
a toast, he has pretended to hear a 
noise behind, and be bawling out 
order at such a rate, that all I ay goes 
for nothing.” All these stories, though 
confounded lies, did poor Manners no 
little damage. So finding that he was 
likely to be backed by a majority of 
the servants, Johnny determined to 
turn him out of the chair by main 
force, and to put in the Scotch fac- 
tor who had kept the chequers on 
North Farm, for whom he had long 
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been looking for some snug 
of this kind. On the other hand. Bop. 


by, though he knew very well that 
sooner or later he was likely to come 
to blows with Johnny and his party, 
never dreamt, after the way they had 
talked of Manners before, that they 
would begi oy mrang him out of his 
old seat by chimney corner, to 
which he had been so long accustom- 
ed; so that on the afternoon when tho 
new servants arrived, down he came, 
expecting no disturbance. Just as the 
dinner bell rang, Manners was step- 
ping up in his usual way to the arm- 
chair, thinking no harm, when all at 
behind, chiefly by Dan and Tipperary, 
ind, chie D pperary, 
and he was sent hal over head u 
the floor, calling out order the whole 
time; when, after some time, he made 
his way from under the table, and got 
up, he found that he had lost his wig ; 
so, in considerable confusion, he tried 
to make his way towards the arm- 
chair, but, on reaching it, what should 
he see but the Scotchman squatted in 
the seat, attired in the very wig which 
had been pulled off his head, with an 
infernal grin upou his countenance, 
calling out order in a tone as like his 
own as possible, and with as much 
coolness as if he had been sitting there 
for years. Poor Manners was so dia- 
comfited by this apparition, that he 
left the room forthwith, never to enter 
it again; for John, hearing how he 
had been used, and thinking him very 
much of a gentleman, sent for him im- 
mediately, and gave him a place at 
once among the upper servants. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW BOBBY GAVE UP HIS PLACE WHEN PATRICK'S BILL WAS PROTESTED. 


Ir was plain to Bobby, from this 
bad beginning, that he would have but 
a dog’s life of it while he continued 
steward ; for though the greater part 
of the tenantry on John’s own estate 
were with him, a pestilent majority of 
those from North Farm, and almost 
every mother’s son from Westacres 
beyond the pond, headed by Dan, were 
against him. Dan, who, you will re- 
collect, had got into the house at first 
as a scullion, had now, from one thing 
to another, become a very devil incar- 
nate for pride and insolence, and was 


a thorn in the side of every one who 
had any thing to do with him. He 
was generally seen marching about the 
ounds at the head of about 
lackguards, whom he called his Tai 
and whom he had taught to imitate 
every thing he said and did, so that 
he had but to flourish his cudjel, and 
up went all their shillelahs in the air 


„as if they had been moved by steam. 


Johnny had no liking to him-—indeed 
I know not who had—and Dan had as 
little liking to him; but as Dan knew 
very well that he had no chance of 
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gaining his ends except by keeping 
bby out, he was ready to lend a 
helping hand to keep Johnny in when- 
ever he felt himself at a nonplus. If 
Johnny whistled for assistance, down 
would come with his posse comi- 
tatus at his back, and by main force 
clap a gag into the servanis’ mouths. 
You may suppose all this time he did 
not scruple to let Johnny and his 
friends know that he had them at his 
mercy ; he made no bones of telling 
them he could show the door any day 
he pleased, and would do so the mo- 
ment they became restive; and that, 
some day or other, he was determined 
to dock the entail of the west-country 
estate, and set up as squire for him- 
self; nay, it was even said that he 
had administered more than one good 
kicking to Johnny in private, which 
I believe, as he was seen to walk 
about very uneasily, and wince a 
deal for some days after one 

of these occasions. In order to keep 
up this gang, which vould not be done 
but at some expense, Dan resorted 
‘to various schemes. Sometimes he 
would place his hat by the side of the 
high road near the park-gate, with a 
skull-and-cross-bones above it, and 
sitting down beside it, with a blunder- 
buss in his hand, and a bland smile 
op his countenance, he would ex- 
claim, “Good friends! sweet friends! 
some charity for the love of God and 
all the saints!” If he saw the pass- 
enger hesitating or buttoning up his 
breeches-pocket, he would add, “ No 
compulsion in the world! This is li- 
berty-hall—every man is free to con- 
tribute or not as he likes—only, my 
dear sir, make your will presently, for 
I’ve a strong notion you'll never reach 
home alive—and no mistake!” And, 
to be sure, if you your eye 
along the bushes, there you would 
catch a sight of a dozen ruffians lurk- 
ing in readiness to slit your weasand 
if you without dropping a ten- 
penny into the hat; and so fol 
glad tosave their throats at tho expense 
of their pockets. Another plan which 
he had for raising the wind was that 
of selling places in John’s household. 
He set up a sort of register-office for 
servants, and undertook to procure 
any man, who would put a guinea or 
two into his hand, a place in the fa- 
mily on the shortest notice. How 
much he pocketed in this way it is 
impossible to say, for he pretended 
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that all the money he got went to pay 
other people who had something to 
say in the matter, and that he was a 
loser by the concern. Being as deep 
as the devil, there was no finding him 
out; so tkat on one occasion, when 
one of the servants charged him with 
having pocketed a five-pound note, 
on pretext of procuring a situation for 
a sheriff’s officer, named Raffle, and 

ot John to inquire into the matter, 

an so mystified the matter, by cross 
entries in his books, bills, accounts 
for drink-money, and so forth, that 
they could not trace what had become 
of the five-pound note, and his accuser 
was only laughed at, and called fool- 
hardy for his pains. 

Now Dan, as you well know, was 
a close ally of the old upsetting 
Priest Peter, and had long hated 
Patrick Martin's brother; all the 
more so that his schemes for robbing 
the rectory had been knocked on the 
head by the upper servants, after the 
sham-fight between him and Allsop. 
Though he had been disappointed at 
the time in this knavery, he had al- 
ways cast a sheep’s eye in that direc- 
tion, and never doubted but that 
some day or other he would be 
able to lay hands on the church 
plate, in which Peter and he were to 
go snacks if he succeeded. In the 
meantime he contrived, by the aid of 
his to make Patrick’s life a bur- 
den to him. He could scarcely stir 
beyond the parsonage door without 
fear of his life—his poultry were 
stolen, not a parishioner dared to pa 
him tithe—if he distrained their cattle 
nobody would buy them—troops of 
drunken wretches would come cence 
round his house of an evening wit 
cudgels in their hands, singing “ Meet 
me by moonlight alone”—in short, 
he was dying by inches of terror and 
starvation. Some small allowance, as 
I said, had been doled out to him for 
a time from John’s buttery, but ’twas 

lain this could not go on much 
onger, and that something must be 
done—as every body was agreed that 
the parishioners should not continue 
to pay tithe in kind, and that Patrick 
must not be suffered to starve—to 
give poor Patrick something in lieu of 
them. This Dan well knew would be 
brought upon the carpet forthwith, 
and so he determined to be before- 
hand with Bobby. And the plan which 
he and Johnny fell upon was this: 
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Poor Patrick in his distress had 
-drawn a bill upon Bobby, as John’s 
book-keeper, in part payment of his 
arrears, which he sent to him with 
a lamentable epistle, saying he hoped 
he would accept it, for he had not a 
farthing in the world, and must go to 
prison forth with, unless it was duly ho- 
nored. No sooner did Dan and Jobnn 
learn that the Bill was in Bobby’s 
hands for acceptance, than down they 
hurried to the servant’s hall, —assured 
them that though Patrick was ill 
enough off at present, yet thuat some 
forty years after there was a chance 
he would fall heir toa mint of money, 
—and so persuaded them to go in a 
body and teH Bobby that they would 
not hear of his accepting Patrick’s 
bill unless Patrick could at the same 
time grant a post-obit over all he 
might ever come to for a sum 
to build a new charity school, on the 
Free and Easy system, to be taught 
by Buckram. And to be sure, when 
Bobby came down stairs with the bill 
in his hands, they would not suffer him 
to open his mouth. "Twas in vain 
that he reminded them that Patrick 
was starving in the mean time, and 
that the money was justly due; that 
he showed them that there was no 
chance of his ever having a farthing 
to spare, having his curates to pay out 
of his income, and that if he had, they 
had no right to take his money from 
him; that there was no kind of con- 
nection between accepting Patrick’s 
draft to keep him out of prison, and 
squeezing a sum out of him for the 
ree and Easy Charity School,— 
which John was quite able and willing 
to pay for without his help: and that 
they might, in the mean time, accept 
the bill, and consider the other part of 
the business at leisure. Not a word 
would they hear: whether Patrick 
could ever have the money or not, 
they said, was of no consequence; if 
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he had not, then so much the worse 
for the school; if he had, so much 
the better for both; but Dan added 
significantly, that they would take their 
chance; that perhaps some of the cu- 
rates would die out ere long, and that 
if Patrick reduced his establishment, 
and lived within proper bounds, he 
might die a rich man after all. So 
although John’s own tenantry in ge- 
neral, who saw that Martin would pro- 
bably be the next person to be hauled 
over the coals, stood out against this 
injustice, Johnny and Dan’s gang, with 
some of the Scotchman’s friends, by 
dint of hooting and roaring, prevailed ; 
they would not look at the bill, but 
threw it over the table, whence Bobb 
picked it up, and returned it to Patri 
unaccepted, and with a marking in 
the corner, “ No effects.” 

Bobby, after the issue of this unfor- 
tunate business of Patrick’s, saw that 
it was in vain to remain for another 
day in the stewardship ; so like an ho- 
nest fellow, as he was, he made up his 
mind at once. He walked up stairs 
into John’s room, told him what had 
happened, and gave up his place ; thea 
stepping down again into the servants’ 
hall, he laid the keys upon the table, 
and told Johnny he would find the 
books and accounts all ready for au- 
diting any time he liked. Jobnny took 
them with a look of some confuss 
for, bad as he was, he could not but 
feel ashamed of his company, and said 
he had no doubt it was all right, and 
that Bobby had acted like a spirited 
fellow in giving up his place as he did; 
and, in fact, it was every body’s feel- 
ing, except, perhaps, among Dan's 

g; for I cannot tell you how many 
tters Bobby received from the ten- 


antry, through the -post, all 
lauding him to the skles for the wa 
he had managed John’s naattera, whi 


he had been steward, and his 
successor very heartily at the devil. 


Cuaprer III. 


HOW TIPPERARY INSISTED ON HAVING HIS CHOICE OF HIS OWN LIVERY; AND HOW 
THEY PROPOSED TO PAY MARTIN OUT OF HIS RIGHT-HAND POCKET FOR WHAT 


THEY TOOK OUT OF HIS LEFT. 


Jounny having fairly got back 
into his old place, was not long in 


iving Dan and his brethren an 
ing they liked to ask for. 





showing that he knew to whom all ing Dan and Obadiah, and the rest 
this was owing, and that he was will- about him, “Dan,” said he, “I dare 
ing to compound for his situation, by not venture, as you well know, to pat 
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bey into any place in John’s house- 
old, for, between ourselves, your cha- 
racter would sarcely suit ; but choose 
whom you will as manager of West- 
acres, and he shall be at your beck and 
call in all things. Tipperary shall be 
made a justice of peace, if you wish it ; 
Shillelah shall have the custody of the 
strong box, and no questions asked ; 
if we can’t just put Peter at once into 
Patrick’s Church, we’ll do nothing, at 
least, to keep a stone of it together— 
let him pay for his repairs as he best 
can; and by and by, as you observe, 
the curates may die out, and where’s 
the need of replacing them? ’Tis a 
sin that Peter, whose congregation is 
six times as large as Patrick’s, should 
sot have some of Patrick’s half-empty 
churches to preach in; but fair and 
softly all in good time.” Then turn- 
ing to Obadiah, he condoled with him 
on having to pay tithe to Martin, who, 
he hoped, would some day be made to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains; and, in 
the mean time, he told him, by way of 
encouragement, that he was determin- 
ed to insist on Maria’s allowing him 
(Obadiah) to be buried in the church- 
d, whenever he took a fancy to it. 
is, as you may imagine, however,was 
but cold comfort to Obadiah, who said 
he had no intention of troubling Mar- 
tin in that way for some time, and 
that unless something more substan- 
tial was to be forthcoming, he did not 
see what reason he had to trouble him- 
self further in Johnny’s matters. After 
a time, however, he allowed himself to 
be pacified, and agreed to have pe: 
tience, on the understanding that 
Johnny was privately to dp all in his 
wer to serve his turn; and particu- 
rly that he should set his face against 
a proposal which Martin had made for 
the addition of a chapel of ease, to ac- 
commodate the parishioners who had 
not room in the village church. And 
i= shall see, by and by, how well 
— kept his word. 

Well, as might be expected, Dan 
had now the sole management of 
Westacres, for, though he took care 
to keep in the back ground himself, 
and even appeared for a day or two 
to cut Johnny’s society, he contrived 
to have a fellow appointed overseer, 
who had been a writer of puffs for 
Warren’s Jet Blacking, and a dread- 
ful accident maker for the hewspapers, 
and who was entirely under his com- 
mand; while his assistan A ead 
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comedy-actor in the style of Liston ha- ` 
ving no mind of his own, was ready to 
de whatever longer headsmight require 
of him. You may believe Dan now 
carried matters with a high hand ; he 
turned out without mercy every tenant 
who had a word to say in favor of 
Patrick, filling their places with the 
most papistical, gunpowder-plot ad- 
herents of Peter: he formed a penny- 
a-week society for paying the lawyers’ 
costs whenever a parishioner was pro- 
secuted by Patrick for his tithes; 
he waylayed the bailiffs and duc 
them in the horse-pond if th: y at- 
tempted to carry a writ into execu- 
tion. On one occasion he pulled 
down a mason-lodge, because he said, 
Patrick’s health had been drunk there 
with three times three ; on another, he 
made the overseer come down, open 
the jail doors, and let all the prisoners 
free, though among them there were 
some of the greatest desperadoes in 
the country. As henever allowed the 
Justices to try any body for any crime 
whatever, he boasted very much that 
the calendar at Westacres was 
lighter than on John’s own property i 
and had the assurance to repeat thi 
in John's own hall, where some who 
knew no better were taken in by the 
device, till Jack’s son, the Sergeant, 
let out the truth; and though Dan 
tried hard to put him down, made the 
whole house aware of his knavery. 
And now Tipperary who began to 
think he had been quiet too long al- 
ready, burst out all at once with a 
strange demand, which nonplussed 
John not a little. You must know 
that some time before, John had given 
his servants, both on North Farm and 
Bullock’s Hatch, the choice of their 
own liveries; for though he doubted 
much if they would be gainers by the 
change, yet as they chose to ea 
point of it, he did not think the matter 
worth disputing ; and except that he 
insisted upon their retaining a little of 
the old lining, he gave them their own 
way in other matters. And accord- 
ingly, they lost no time in arraying 
themselves in new suits, certainly a 
ood deal more showy than the old, 
ut generally made up of the strang- 
est patchwork, bedizened with tinsel 
facings, brass buttons, and copper 
lace shoulder-knots, in which party- 
colored raiment, and with boquets 
in their hands, they went Pe 
about, believing that the whole worl 
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was admiring them; while all the 
time the tenantry were in convulsions 
of laughter at their awkward move- 
ments, and looks of mock dignity. 
Absurd, however, as this spectacle 
was, Tipperary no sooner beheld his 
fellow-servants in this mountebank 
attire, than nothing would serve him 
but that he too must have the choice 
of his own livery; and so set on by 
Dan, and clap on the back by 
Johnny and Grizzle, he marched one 
day boldly up to John, and demanded 
that he should have the choice of his 
next livery for himself. “ He could not 
see,” he said, “ why he should be worse 
off than other servants ; he had a soul 
to be saved as well as Jack and An- 
drew, and a livery of his own choice 
he would have, or he would know the 
reason why. As it was, Patrick had 
supplied the liveries for many a year 
past, and had had it all his own way— 
and confounded rotten stuff he had im- 
posed upon them—so bad, that if any 
money was put into the pockets, it 
slipped through, and was never seen 
n ; that the liveries were always 

of an orange tawny, which he detested ; 
that they never fitted, but pinched 
most damnably about the seat of ho- 
nor, and were so tight in the elbows 
that he could not handle his shijlelah 
with any comfort to himself or satis- 
faction to others. It might be all 
very well for Derry and those who 
were of Patrick’s congregation, and 
trusted him to wear any trash he might 
ive them to cover their nakedness ; 
t for himself, and Shillelah, and 
others, who never went to church, all 
he could say was, they could submit 
to his rogueries no longer.” John 
listened to this long harangue with 
— patience; told him he had not the 
t wish to make a distinction be- 
tween him and his fellows if it could 
be avoided ; and E Te really 
might be something in this complaint 
as to the rotten materials and bad 
make of Patrick’s liveries, he referred 
him to Johnny, was of course, having 
arranged the whole business with him 
before, lost no time in reporting to 
John that he was clear tbat Tipperary 
had been horribly abused, and that 
‘he supply of the liveries should be 
taken at once out of Patrick’s hands, 
and Tipperary allowed to pleasé him- 
self, by buying at his own shop, and 
covering his corporation as he listed. 
But here the upper servants thought 
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it high time to interfere, and th 
Sheepface made a blustering s 

and tried to persuade them that Dan 
and all his gang would be upon their 
backs immediately, they stood firm to 
their point. “ft may be all very true 
as you say,” they observed, when 
Johnny came up to them with an esti- 
mate in his hand for the new liveries. 
“Patrick may have furnished a bad 
article now and then; and if so, we 
don’t object to have John’s custom taken 
out of his hands: but because we take 
the job from Patrick, is that any rea- 
son for throwing it into the hands of 
Peter? for one sees with half an eye 
that the first thing Tipperary will do, 
if he be left to himself, will be to hurry 
down to Peter’s old-clothe’s-shop im 
Pope’s Alley, and get himself dressed 
out from head to foot in scarlet, in 
imitation of Peter’s servant's after 
whose livery he has always had a han- 


kering. What right has 4 gab 
rry has to 


to insist that every bod 
scarlet, any more than 
insist that every body shall wear o 
tawny? A strange way methinks 
romote peace and good-fellowship ? 
t what we'll do is this: John shall 
take the choice of the liveries into his 
own hand; neither Patrick nor Peter 
shal] have a word to say in the mat. 
ter ; and instead of orange or scarlet, 
all shall be dressed alike in a suit of 
good stout serviceable true blue, fitted 
to every.man’s shape, and well se- 
cured about the pockets, but without 
shoulder-knots or furbelows, or such 
ewgaws, which, as all sensible people 
w, add nothing to the durability 
of the livery, and prodigiously increase 
the expense.” ere was so much 
reason in this, that even Gaffer Gray 
could not but admit that Johnny’s pro- 
posal was out of the question; but 
Gaffer (who by this time ener a= 
to dote a little, poor man), a 
crotchet of his own on the subj 
which was this, that Patrick d 
be allowed to furnish half the coat, 
half the vest, and one leg of the 
breeches, of orange tawney as before, 
———— in like — = 
nish the corresponding scat- 
let plush or velveteen; that each 
shold employ his own tailors and 
journeymen, and that John should 
pa ior both. 
. One of the servants puzzled poor 
Gaffer sadly by asking to know who 
was to join the two halves together 
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after they were made; but, in fact, 


Gaffer’s i was received with 
such peals of laughter, that for some 
time it was impogsible to hear a word 
that was said. | 
After silence had been a little re- 
stored, they told Johnny that he had 
heard their ultimatum on the subject, 
and that they could not be induced to 
— — worse — retext of 
mendin m; so that if Tip 
could dt be content to leave the choice 
of his livery with John himself, he must 
even goon in hisold way, for Peter 
have no finger in the pie any 
more than Patrick himself. So Johnny 
returned in high dudgeon, and walked 
down stairs into the servants’ hall, 
he threw down the tailor’s estimate 
upon the table, swore the upper ser- 
vants were a set of bigoted infatuated 
varlets, and that the day would come 
when they would repentit. In the mean 
time, however, Tipperary goes with- 
out his livery; and though moet 
people are agreed that his present 
suit is worn threadbare, and that 
John would bea far better judge of 
what would suit him than he can be 
himself, he is far too obstinate to yield, 
especially as Johnny and others are 
eternally dinning in his ears that he 
has been cruelly insulted in the mat- 
ter of the scarlet doublet, and Jack 
and Andrew have been shamefully 
preferred before him. Indeed, is is 
said that Johany still intends trying 
to cram this job in favor of Peter (for 
such all the world sees it is) down the 
throats of the upper servants, and has 
been trying hard for some time past 
to get up a row as usual upon the 
estate, in hopes of scaring them into 
comp nn; but for my part I don’t 
think they are the gentry who are 
likely to be alarmed by his popguns 
and penny trumpets, and that they 
will send him about his business as 
did before. 
the mean time, anding that he 
can’t yet swamp Patrick altogether, 
he has been doing his best to paas 
Obadiah by robbing Martin. It was 
not toa great amount, no doubt, this 
time, but it showed his spite, and what 
he might be expected to do thereafter. 
Martin, you must know, had been ac- 
from time immemorial, to 
collect a small sum annually from 
each of his parishioners, for mending 
the church spout, or tinkering any 
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crevice about the church wall; and so 
small was the quota paid by each, that 
even Obadiah himself, though he did 
not attend the church, had never 
thought of making a grievance of it. 
In fact, every body knew that Oba. 
diah took his farm, knowing well that 
this trifle was payable for it, and that 
it was taken into consideration in fix- 
ing his rent. But, being a long-sight- 

fellow, and perceiving plainly 
enough that if he could get quit of 


this, tithe might follow; and that 


when he once got in the s end of 
the wedge, the head and ulders 
might be made to follow, he set to 
work, and gave Johnny no rest about 
this intolerable hardship, as he calls 
it, of paying for the church spout, which ` 
was of no use to him, or patching 
up the church wall, where he never 
sat. Now Johnny had a thousand 
— Lott a — Martin had an 
undou right, ong usage, to 
this payment ; that” Obadiah’s rey. 
ances in that quarter had not a leg to 
stand upon. Nay, meeting Martin in 
the street shortly before, he had told 
him that he would stand up for his 
rights: and that if ever this payment 
should be put an end to, to please 
Obadiah, it should be made up to Mar. 
tin, out of John’s rents, to the last far- 
thing. “Leave me alone,” said he, 
“TIl devise a scheme which shall sa- 
tisfy both you and Obadiah.” So Mar- 
tin, good easy man, though he might 
have known him better, was quite at 
his ease, and Poupa himself quite safe 
in Johnny’s hands. Johnny sent for 
his cash-keeper, Surface; and shut- 
tiny themselves up for some time in the 
office, at last they marched out, looking 
very serious and important, and an- 
nouncing, with nods and significant 
whipers, that — had a great scheme 
to propose next day, and asking Mar- 
tin to meet them for that purpose in 
the hall. Johnny, in particular, dropt 
hints that never was such an admira- 
ble scheme devised; that it would 
make all men’s hearts sing for for’ 
that Surface had discovered the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and had found out a plan 
by which — — Obadiah might 

ther at beggar-my-nei r, 
d ven it rise aa Woll, as 
you may suppose, all folks were eager 
to hear what this notable scheme was, 
and Martin among the rest came down 
in such high spirits, tħat he was 
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tempted to shake hands with Obadiah, 
whom he met in the lobby. But when 
the mountain came to be delivered, out 
came the moet pitiful little mouse you 
could imagine. For what think you 
was Surface’s plan of compensating 
Martin for the deficiency? Why, to 
pay him out of his right hand breeches 
pocket what he took out of his left! 
“ It is very true,” said he, “ you will be 
a loser to the tune of some fifty pounds 
or so, by the want of your contribu- 
tions, but just put your othcr monies 
into our hands (they lave been dam- 
nably ill managed hitherto by the 
by), we’ll lend them out at a better rate 
of interest for you, so that on the 
whole you will be no worse, and I 
verily believe all the better for it. 
And thus Obadiah gets quit of his 
troublesome payments: Martin getsa 
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better investment for his money, and 
the lender may have it left longer in 
his hands, so he isa — by the 
business likewise.” r Martin’s 
disappointment at this plan of com- 

nsation was of course Inexpressible. 

they could help them to better in- 
terest for his money, he thought they 
were bound to do so; but he could not 
see why they should put their hands 
into his pocket at the same time and 
help themselves ; and so he told them 
in plain terms. And yet, plain as 
the Juggle was, Johnny actually got 
a small majority of the servants to 
support him in the propesal ; though 
from all I can see at present, I think 
it doubtful if he will venture to — 
the matter farther; and not at 
doubtful how the upper servants will 
deal withit if he does. 





SONNETS BY THE SKETCHER. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


As once I 


gazed upon a shining planet 
That bore the glory of God through ether blue, 


A coxcomb came to me, and forth he drew 
His optic tube, as he would nicely scan it, 
Scratch’d diagrams, and cross’d heaven’s arch to span it— 
Quoth he, “our ship aerial ’s built on new 


Said 


Answer he deign’d not—but in speech of 
Pour’d out his scientific jargon voluble, 


Sure pane to reach the stars.”—“Then who,” 
»*since you have built your ship, will man it ?” 


Babel 


Of man, and his mind’s power incalculable, 

That Nature, Heaven and Earth, were problems soluble— 
That th’ universe itself was made with tools; 

“ Name then,” quoth I, “ your ship—the ship of fools.” 


FASHION AND TIME. 


Thou seemest, Time, on an ill errand bent, 
Kniting thy aged brows; come sit thee down, 


If not t 


wrinkles, thou canst smooth thy frown. 


And well I know thou lovest merriment— 
For all regret thee, gone and overspent. 


Quoth Time, “I’m 


th’s purveyor, and thro’ town 
And country speed, gathering bo 


peer and clown, 


Mankind’s worn refuse, for his greediment. 
Yet still he cries fer more, and oft doth rave 
For carterer Plague, then will he rarely sup ; 
And tho’ the young and gentle I would save, 
Fashion so tricks old beaux and beldames up, 
With fineries, forc’d gait, and mincing tongue, 
I'm sorely vex’d to know the old from young.” 
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Tae social revolution with quicken- 
ing step pursues its career, gaining 
from each concession, exto from 
fear, or proffered as the sordid calcu- 
lations of place and pay, force and 
velocity, ever on the increase, as the 
impetuous career of the Alpine ava- 
lanche in its downward course is ac- 
celerated co-equally with its massy 
and ever-gathering proportions, until 
it precipitates it upon the happy 

e, and confounds man and nature 
in one shapeless wreck of death and 
desolation. Principles and institu- 
tions are dealt with, carved, mangled, 
or overthrown, with lack of measure 
so reckless on the of adininistra- 
tors, and with hands so destructive on 
that of legislators, that with after ages 
it will be a question whether asylums 
have not been ransacked both for 
members of Parliament and Ministers 
of the monarchy ; and of the twos 
cies of insanity, which is best calculat- 
ed to effect the downfal of a state,—the 
idiot who, half maliciously, half stupid- 
ly, sets the house on fire, or the stark- 
—— — ys with demoniacal 

ter, ps u flame. 
Changes have bees multiplied until 
change for its own sake alone has be- 
come the craving of a distempered ap- 
pais The love of change to-day 
erments into the fever of revolution 
to-morrow, and we laugh to scorn the 
wisdom of our ancestors, of whom 
Bacon was one, who bid us take heed 
that it be “the necessity which pro- 
voke the change, and not the desire 
of change which pretendeth the re- 
formation.” Politically, as physical- 
ly, one member of the body cannot 
long be diseased, without affecting 
through all its ramifications the whole 
— Occipital excitement and 
ngement is not slow to communi- 
cate, with corresponding symptome, 
to the central organ of life, and the 
dispensing recipient of the vital store. 
The action of heart and the stom- 
ach, unnaturally stimulated, induces 
a deceptive ora and an accelerat- 
ed circulation of the blood, which, 
bade its customary accompaniment of 
isterous yet u iety, imposes 
for some tine a3 tho Fide jobuatiiess 
of health and the natural exuberance 
of animal spirits. The exhaustion 


and revulsion consequent arrive and 


reveal the existence and the causes of 
the malady, but inflammatory tenden- 
cies are then only the more alarming- 
ly exhibited, and the more difficult to 
be subdued, from the physical debili- - 
ty and — powers of the pa- 
tient. is it now in the political 
world. Material prosperity had been 
advancing ma — P — 
pace up to iod when politi- 
cal agitation and revolution became 
the order of the day. The - 

france and Bel- 


is country. 
vacuum of supply created by the 
te y secession of those nations 
from the field of competition, could 
only be supplied from hence; but 
since the return and concurrence of 
the two former, we have been so far 
from yielding back the share which 
devolved to us by fortuitous incidents, 
that speculation been rashly push- 
ed beyond all legitimate bounds, and 
markets have only the. more been in- 
undated. To this may be added the 


restleas, unsatisfied, and aspira- 
tions after some distant undefina- 
ble El Dorados, mystically shadowed 
out in ministerial and the 


infatuated pursuit of which was fanned 
te flame by continuous — — 
about Whig prosperity. From 
comfortlees contemplation and the tur- 
moil of faction, selfishly fomented by 
the Government at home, the indus. 
trial interests sought refuge and con- 
solation in the counteracting influences 
of commercial enterprise abroad. From 
these divers and co-operating causes 
have resulted a fury of overtrading. 
ae anra n in — i 
tious usory, has been appa- 
rently accumulated, only afterwards to 
mock the grasp. The lurid and plague- 
fraught glare of the meteor, misinter- 
preted by official astronomers for the 
sun of national aggrandisement, is now 
fast overspreading with the gloom of 
the coming torn The tale of its 
mid-day glories has been duly sung in 
lofty strains hy placemen pension- 
ers in Parliament or before constitu- 
encies, and zealously commemorated 
in a venal press; to the London Ga- 
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zette is now consigned the task of enu- 
merating, with pomp lugubrious, the 
lengthening tail of its parched-up vic- 
time, for the due celebration of whose 
funeral rites a weekly supplemental 
sheet is found indispensable. 
- Thus a commercial crisis is in pre- 
sence and in daily development to 
complicate the embarrassments and 
enhance the perils of the social strug- 
gle. The cape has to be doubled, at 
whose headlands opposing tempests 
meet and howl and mingle in terrific 
confusion ; where counter-currents and 
————— seas mix and mount in 
foam aind fury to the heavens, in scem- 
ing deadly strife for mastery; and 
where all these elementary horrors 
combine, as if by tacit accord, to assail 
and eur the luckless vessel betrayed 
through falee reckoning into the vor- 
tex. ith stout hearts and skilled 
hands at the helm, the good ship 
ight yet ride out the ng storm 
and right herself, with timbers sound 
in the main, and, albeit damaged in 
rigging, still able to make head- 
way under easy sail, sporting her 
royals, and flying her glorious union- 
jack. But at this moment of double 
peril, with a majority of one, and the 
— branch of the legislature, ap- 
pla ing measures which threaten the 
ivi religious institutions of the 
state with utter diso 
moiety of which, co 


nization—one 

tuting a faction 

apart, confident, if not conmanding, 
does not scruple to avow its deter- 
mination of pressing to a final and ir- 
retrievable overthrow—and when the 
material interests of the empire are in 
the incipient stages of an awful crisis, 
tha results of which no man can fore- 
see, although the boldest may quail 
at the mere contemplation ;—at such 
& moment, we repeat, despondency 
must fill the mind of every reflecting 
man as he turns his rds to the 
centre of action, and es measure 
of the steersmen in charge. The 
thoroughpaced revolutionist, indeed, 
derives additional boldness from the 
contemptuous survey of the pusillani- 
mity ostensibly arrayed against him, 
but ever receding before him; his 
strength increases in proportion to the 
weakness which yields upon pressure ; 
soca k republicanism is seen to 
rear its brazen front with greater au- 
dacity each succeeding day, and dur- 
ing tbe present session of the Com- 
mons’ House, its representatives fear- 
lessly take the lead in debate, at one 
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moment proclaiming “ unmingled hor- 
ror of the Irish,” and for the Pro- 
testant Church at large, concluding 
with a howl for the repeal of the Un- 
ion; at another, preaching open re- 
bellion to the Franco-Canaditans, or 
urging our brethren of Upper Canada 
to shake off the “baneful domination 
of the mother country ;” and ever by 
h and act hallooing on to organic 
change and the work of destruction; 
whilst the sworn servants of the King 
and the Constitution, with trembling 
or treacherous souls, sit listening by, 
or with false hearts and coward lips, 
where open defiance is the part of 
duty and manhood, seek pitifully to 
propitiate, whilst by implication they 
commit themselves to participation in 
the i treason, with deferential 
salaams to the “profound and com- 
prehensive reasoning,” the “ admirable 
tellectually so allow, and politically 
tellect so shallow, an ically 
80 w orihiess, that nothing less than a 
complete inversion of the natural 
order of society could have raised 
them to the surface of the troublous 
stream on which they float, and where, 
side by side almost with the genius 
and virtue of the land, the ignoble re- 
fuse, amidst the caresses of depraved 
officials, may well be tempted in self- 
satisfied companionship to exclaim, 

“See how we apples swim !” 
No more heavy curse could be visit- 
ed on a nation than, with revolution in 
and with an industrial crash 


‘Imminent, to have men in the supreme 


direction of affairs mentally, morally, 
hysically moreover, incapable of ris- 
ing, not above only, but to the level 
of the circumstances which surround 
them. We have a Premier, amiable, 
doubtless, in all the relations of — 
vate life, and a lover of literature, 
who, in the best of his bygone days, 
exhibited nothing more remarkable 
than the degree of talent which soars. 
not beyond the art of pleasing, and 
provokes not, by the lofty and uncom- 
promising advocacy of principles, or 
the towering eee of genius, to 
command either envy or hostility m 
any quarter. A life of luxurious ease, 
with all the goods of fortune in pos- 
session, has wasted whatever of vigor 
might once have been his in the hey- 
day of the blood ; contradiction makes 
him querulous, but it is not in his 
nature to be energetic. Too high- 
minded, if not too conscientious, to join 
the revolutionary pack, whose de- 
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signs, neveriheless, do not baffle his 
penetration, he is too indolent to coun- 
terwork them—he is impotent for op- 
ition. We may take him at his 
word, that to the solemn league and 
covenant of Lichfield-House between 
ex-officials, agitators, and republicans, 
he was no party, and shunned all con- 
tact with it. o may believe that he 
reassumed his former post, partly from 
pique at an unceremonious, too ungra- 
cious, because, on his part, not special- 
ly provoked dismissal, and partly, 
also, from the urgency of colleagues 
and followers, to whom, as the osten- 
sible leader of a party, he may fairly 
be said to have been bound on the 
peint of honor. Lord Melbourne has 
no family exigencies to satisfy; he 
is not one of the younger sons of a 
numerous brood, and of a house histor- 
ically voracious. His estate is ample 
and unencumbered; he is without 
sons whose fame or advancement he 
has to care for. Personally, there- 
fore, from sordid imputations he may 
be acquitted ; of great personal ambi- 
tion at his years, and with his habits, 
we are not disposed to challenge him 
strongly in tempestuous days like the 
resent, however the seductions, the 


ove of power and patronage in other i 


and more tranquil seasons, might have 
tempted. His is a character com- 
pounded of negatives. There is no- 
thing about him positively good to 
command respect, or great to admire, 
or absolutely vicious to denounce— 
and in this is the danger, for he is no 
more than the slave of a party, of 
which he exhibits as the leader, whose 
necessities, urgent and imperious, he 
must provide for, and the more pro- 
nounced section of which hold him in 
tutelage. Too inert for reflection, he 
resigns himself to the dictation of col- 
leagues of more active habits and de- 
termined mould, but whose intellec- 
tual capacity no man estimates more 
truly, or holds in more sovereign con- 
tempt than himself. The language 
and the sentiments of the Prime Min- 
ister in one House are unscrupulously 
repudiated by his subordinates in the 
other, and he condescends to propose 
measures, of the motives or the merits 
of which he is no further cognizant 
than the notes of instructions trans- 
mitted to him by the heads of depart- 
ments for their vindication. hat 
better instrument can the revolutionist 
desire than a Premier buried in aris- 


tocratic sloth, who dreads the annoy. 
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ance of thinking, and begs only not to 
derangé ! 


However deficient in the higher at- 
tributes of the statesman, Lord Mel- 
bourne is withal an accomplished gen- 
tleman—not contemptible for talents 
and acquirements—personally disin- 
terested—liberal-minded, frank, gene- 
rous and sincere. What proportion 
of this praise can truly be accorded to 
the small person of the Abbey (for 
small in every sense he is), by whom 
he is bestridden and tormented ? 
Lord John Russell is one of the 
younger scions of a family great alone | 

y territorial possessions ; which, from 
the dawn obscure of its rise unto this 
present noontide of its splendor, has 
never yet gratefully presented the 
state, as some equivalent for transcen- 
dent value received, with one offshoot 
whose name adorns, or is worthy to 
adorn the of history—save one. 
By some freak of nature or caprice of 
womankind, there cHances an ak 
tion to the rule, but.even Lord Wil- 
liam . Russell is more celebrated for 
the virtues of constancy, and the suf- 
ferings of martyrdom, than for: com- 
mandin g powers of mind, or service 
of high national import. He might 
ind have been gifted in the one 
sense, and shorn in the other—had 
fate and Popery permitted the de- 
velopment. Otherwise the trophies 
emblazoned of the house of ford, 
must be sought, not in the annals of 
Great Britain, but in the pages of 
Junius and Burke. Of Lord John 
himself, the present hero of our pen, 
may be repeated what Burke said of 
one of his‘ progenitors,—“ he was 
swathed, rocked, and dandled into a 
legislator.” Of the cunning which 
alone made, and still remains heredi- 
ay in the family, he is the very type 
—the “child and champion.” Cun- 
ning is the essence of small minds, and 
not unfrequently the characteristic of 
men of small stature. If any record 
could exist of so insignificant a per- 
sonage as the Russell of Henry the 
Eighth, the first of the known name, 
and the man who slily inveigled out 
of the capricious tyrant the spoils of a 
fallen church, in some of those fitful 
and lavish moments, upon which he 
servilely waited, it would perhaps be 
found that he was some dwarfish pimp 
to royal fantasy—for popular caprice 
there was then none worth adminis- 
tering to. The family tree is still 
notorious for the same fruit—centuries 


` 
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have not sufficed to scour ‘the taint 
from the blood,—the para e of nearly 
two thousand years finds the children 
of the money-changers of the Temple, 
money-chaugers still. The descend- 
ant of the first Russell, faithful to the 
traditions of his race, has ever been, 
and will remain a waiter upon Provi- 
dence, and a timeserver of ascendency, 
until the day fast coming, but not 
foreseen—for wisdom only is fore- 
ighted for to-morrow—the tiny optics 
of cunning pi not beyond the 
hour—when the people of whom he 
has been the pioneer to level the way 
shall decree the reassumption of na- 
tional domains, with which his minions 
were so prodigally endowed by the 
reckless despot—when the vast 
sessions of the house of Bedford shall 
revert to their former and, since the 
revocation of poor law rights, rightful 
owners. Thus Lord John lauded the 
old Constitution with all its blemishes 
so long as it was popular, but when a 
change came over the spirit of the 
land, the object of his veneration was 
pitilessly abandoned to its fate, and a 
pew one concocted—he bowed the 
knee before Old Sarum first, and after 
broke his idol in pieces. The ancient 
Russell forsook the falling church of 
his and out of its ruins founded 
the future dukedom; the modern pa- 
triot aids likewise to undermine what 
he believes the falling church of his 
day, so that the timely claim of grati- 
tude may be established in the event 
of scramble or repartition of another 
wreck hereafter. For the petty details 
of intrigue and for mischief the Sec- 
mary of the Home Office seems 
gifted with capacity just sufficient, and 
no more. The grasp of his mind ma 
be estimated from the conclusion sol- 
emniy meditated in his closet, and 
published to an astonished world, that 
the corruption of the ancient noblesse, 
and their devotion to the refined sen- 
sualities and Heliogabalan luxuries of 
the cuisine, was a chief cause of that 
mighty outbreak, the first French Rev- 
olution. By a parity of logic, the 
Reform Bill, and the revolution now 
working here under the pretext of 
Reform, are not attributable, as vul- 
garly believed, to Lord John Russell 
and the Whig lust of power and place, 
but to the epicurean extravagances of 
Crockford’s and the — be 
ages, soufiés and entreméts of that 
prince of artistes, Monsieur Ude. Of 
a piece with this profound discovery, 


was the pitiful exhibition of fright and 
feebleness on the introduction and 
opening dissection of his misshapen 
Reform bantling, when Lord John 
fled the withering sarcasm of o 
nents, and the contemptuous 

lence of friends, in Commons’ 
House in dismay, and took to a bed of 
sickness (as is yet his wont when dif- 
ficulties perplex, and his faculties are 
bewildered ), devolving upon the braw- 


ny shoulders of Lord Ao the 
burden of defending his unsightly cub, 
and licking it into 


pe. Asa speaker 
the language of the COTTO- 
sponds with the commonplace charac- 
ter of his intellect. He never, by any 
accident, digresses into eloquence—his 
— pretension of manner cannot 
isguise the poverty of ideas—he is 
heavy without matter, verbose without 
logic, diffuse without clearness, pomp- 
ous without elevation, solemn but not 
impressive. Imagination he has none ; 
he is heard rather than listened to, 
concludes without producing convic- 
tion, and but for social positien and 
official station, would scarcely be tole- 
rated beyond a colloquy in committee 
or a turnpike bill debate. Such is the 
colleague in chief, and the imperium 
in imperio of the government over 
which oe Melbourne presides Bs 
a rance but not in reality. 
Palem leads his commander, be- 
cause ever cunningly a march in ad- 
vance—his cry is always en avani mer- 
chons, and following freebooters eager 
for foray and spoil, cluster preferen- 
tially round the standard that floats in 
the van. Upon the other adjuncts of 
the cabinet, it were profitless to waste 
words—they are but the makeshifts of 
one, and the cast-offs of another party. 
There is but one whose talents soar 
above mediocrity, and he listleasly 
content to serve where most qualified 
to command—Lerd Glenelg barters 
acknowledged powers for a life of ease 
and license to doze away an official 
existence. 

The attempt were bootleas to can- 
vass or classify the merits or preten- 
sions of the Ultra-Radical section 
which have followed in the wake, 
and now head and hurry the march 
of the more lagging Munisterialists. 
Among themselves they own no chief, 
because superior mind amongst them 
there is none. They are a striking 
exemplification of a perfect democ- 
racy—an equality of capacities with 
a certain unity of action, but with no 
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common bond of conviction. For 
there are amongst them republicans 
pure, and republicans quasi, and re- 
publicans turn-about; men who hate 
the hereditary principle in King and 
Lords—men who would stop short of 
the Monarch—men who, for a price, 
would be staunch to one or both. All 
these diverse people talk now and then 
of universal suffrage by way of popu- 
larizing themselves ; some few would 
sincerely go the length of household 
suffi ; the generality prefer the 
sovereignty one and indivisible of 
the middle classes, could they, by 
sacrifices of consistency and principle, 
however base, acquire their confi- 
dence. Of these various fractions of 
a faction, with and without principle, 
Mr. Joseph Hume is the finished Iago. 
Now he distils wormwood into the 
ears of the credulous and impetuous 
Othello—anon, makes drunk with 
flattery mine “ancient ”—and next 
excites the easy idiot Roderigo. Hon- 
est Joseph sides and sails with all 
and each—whoever sinks, his bark, 
he resolves, shall not founder. If now 
he swear by Lord John, to-morrow 
he will fasten upon Mr. Grote, and 
the next day proffer his adorations to 
Sir William, or go the whole hog 
with Carlile himself. Obtuse of ia- 
tellect, in a ratio commensurate with 
his powers of matchless effrontery, 
Mr Hume does not the less largely 
and lengthily deal with every variety 
of subject, expounding none, because 
none comprehending; the sole des- 
cription of philosophy in which he is 
-at home being that of the breeches 
ket. Accordingly, no man ever 
ieged the public offices more au- 
daciously, or practised among them 
more successfully. From a commis- 
sionership down to a policeman—from 
contracts in grand to contracts for a 
half share in the supply of police 
clothing—no place or job to be made 
or given away has been beyond the 
aspiration, or beneath the notice, or 
escaped the clutches of Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M.P. for the Metropolitan 
county, or Messrs. Hume and Co., 
army-clothiers and police tailors. It 
was so in the times of Tory ascend- 
ency, let it be said with shame—so 
it is even now in the halcyon days of 
Whiggery ; we could quote the ve 
terms of scorn and loathing in whic 
more than one Whig functionary has 
reprobated a nuisance which they 
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cannot, or dare not abate. But tbe 
disinterested patriot is never liberal 
to others, without an eye to interest 
or business. The suppliant for pa- 
tronage must make out his qualifi. 
cations; he must show creden- 
tials of Hume clanship—a bar 
sinister, moral or heraldic, count- 
ing for aea RG his rate-receipts 
and testimonials to command of votes 
in Middlesex or Aberdeen, which is 
the ex.candidate’s pis aller, or other 
places for which sit his creatures, more 
mean than the meanest of patrons, as 
we are told below the deepe there is 
a deeper still. These only are the ster- 
ling coins of claim and merit current 
at the Hume Office; all else are re- 
jected as counterfeit. You exclaim, 
as well you may, against the possible 
or the probable of such cormorant ra- 
city, ever fed and still hungering, 
use you see, and have seen, votes 
recorded against Whig friends and 
Tory foes indiscriminately, and read 
speeches, so far as words go, bitter 
inst both. So reasons the simpli- 
city and common sense of mankind ; 
the fact of votes and hes is there 
printed and published; but of votes, 
motions, annoyance—jobbed, compro- 
mised, or stultified—there is and can - 
exist no tangible record or possa ; 
The late Admiral Harvey, M.P. for 
Essex, used to answer applications of 
friends for sip influence with the 
Government of the day, “If you want 
favor at the Horse Guards, go to Sir 
Ronald Ferguson.” The name of Sir 
Ronald, as every one knows, was never 
seen except on the Whig lists of oppo- 
sition. One must be behind the cur- 
tain to comprehend the working of 
the machinery. There are two sys- 
tems: that of the Tories was to ne- 
glect and spit upon their friends—their 
opponents they delighted to honor 
and reward. The igs have adopt- 
ed a mezzo termine, and, it must be 
owned, a better calculated if not more 
equitable policy. In Ireland they 
gorge their foes to repletion, and so 
silence them; in England, rather than 
e the claims of friends, they 
manufacture places express, and find 
sops abundant wherewithal to soothe 
the cravings of importunate croakers 
like Mr. Hume. 

In contemplating the character and 
judging the capacities of the two par- 
ties, one of which wields the govern- 
ment, and both combined constitute 
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the parliamentary majority of the 
Commons’ House, it is impossible that 
the mind should not be carried back 
to thase phases of the first French Rev- 
olution whith reflect men and things 
in parallel positions, and with the out- 
lines of parties and individual charac- 
teristics not dissimilar to those of the 
present day in this country. In order 
to ensure the overthrow of Royalists 
and Constitutionalists, the two fac- 
tions of the Gironde and the Mount- 
ain were banded one and indivi- 
sible, so far as the special object in 
view; each in all other ts 
marching under its distinctive banner, 
and urging its separate theories. In 
the ranks of neither body were to be 
found the great names of the Revolu- 
tion, but indisputably the ablest as 
the most respectable innovators were 
those of the Gironde. Now, an im- 
partial scrutiny must satisfy the most 
artial of the extraordinary inferiority 
in talents and acquirements of the 
Whigs and Whig-Radicals, with 
scarcely an exception, to the Giron- 
dists, with whom from position and 
circumstances they naturally enter 
into comparison. gister the Min- 
isterial benches, and where shall we 
meet with the brilliant dnd burnin 
eloquence of Vergniaud, the more coo 
and subtle reasoning of Brissot, the 
philosophical elevation of the scientific 
Condorget? These were men,. how- 
ever, not distinguished beyond many, 
and barely above a large proportion 
of their colleagues of the same color 
of opinion. No sane person would 
certainly think of elevating Lord John 
Russell to the unattainable standard 
of Brissot, or of comparing the intel- 
' lectual budget of Mr. Spring Rice 
with that of Condorget, or collating 
the polished diction, exuberantly over- 
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laying paucity. of matter, of Lord 
Gienelg, with the “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn” in the 
orations of Vergniaud. The member 
who nearest approaches to a Brisso- 
tin by the qualities of his mind and 
his oratory is perhaps Mr. Grote, if 
we may accept his recent speech upon 
the Ballot as a fair specimen of both. 
It is unquestionably a vast impreve- 
ment upon his former efforts, however 
false its conclusions, and none the 
worse for the absence of that affected 
display of classical reference which 
on a former occasion subjected him 
justly to the imputation ofan ambitious 
pretension to scholarship which super- 
ficially only he could inas- 
much as he had evidently misread or 
misapprehended, and assuredly mis- 
represented, his authorities. Mr. 
Grote ranks, however, in common ac- 
ceptation, as a Radical pure, and cer- 
tainiy Do as a Whig. If the section 
of Radicals — or philosophical 
Radiculs, as with ludicrous self-lauda- 
tion, they love to style themselves, be 
weighed against the men of the Mount- 
ain, the process exhibits the like re- 
sults. e distance is almost mea- 
sureless from Barrére,* Ro i 

and St. Just, down to Buller, Hume, 
and Roebuck. Beside the keen wit, 
the learning and fluency of Barrère, 
the powers of argumentation of Ro. 
bespierre, and the rhetorical ability of 
St. Just, to judge only by what re- 
mains of them, how inefficient, mar- 
rowless, and unreasoning operat the 
senatorial performances of British 
trio, who, so far as principles, seem 
emulous to tread in their footsteps! 
When these principles are once 
triumphant—when the institutions of 
the state and the altar are laid pros- 
trate, and the Goddess of Reason en- 





* The hoary revolutionist still livos - at least he was alive and made his 
Paris after the Revolution of July. Some time after that event, he was fo 


nes in 
out, and a 


large party invited by an old acquaintance of other days to meet him, Of couree all the 
world was there to see and hear one of the great monsters of the Revolution. The lion mede 
all the frais of the conversation, and his powers of wit and repartee were found as brilliame 


as ever. One of the company present was M. 
lutionary lore, whose father, a Court banker of Lo 


Robes 
and as usual, seasoned 


subsequen 
ly answ 


pierre. Barrere, as president of the Revolutionary 
the deed of blood with a pun. 
severed from the body, he exclaimed to a friend, in allusion to the money-dee 
the — ‘c'est battre de la monnaie -ihis is coining. M.de... 


de . . „ himeelf no mean proficient in revo- 
uis X 


VI., was guillotined in the umes af 
ibunal, — at the execution, 
As the head of the victim was b 
pursuits 


6 son, 


to the party alluded to, his impression of Barrere, ingenuously and enconcerned- 
-C'est un homme ariraordinaire: mais il a tue hon parol 7 Undoubtedly none 


but a Frenchman bern and bred to revolutions, could have done: or said the like. 
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throned, monsters will not long be 
wanting to carry them out practically 
to all their sanguinary consequences 
here as it was in ce—conse- 
qui at the bare reflection upon 
possibility of which, those deeply 
oe T still we hope well-inten- 
tioned Radicals, must start with horror 
and affright. Robespierre himself, 
whose capacity, from a just abhor- 
rence of his atrocities, has been ex- 
ceedingly underrated, betrayed no in- 
dications originally of those ferocious 
instincts which successful ambition and 
the acquisition power unlimited sub- 
sequently so fearfully developed. The 
Gironde initiated him in the taste for 
blood, and fell almost the first victims 
to the latent carnivorous propensities 
which they had aroused and feasted. 
The mediocrity of talent in the 
leaders is commonly assigned as the 
first cause of the sanguinary anarchy 
which accompanied the march of the 
French Revolution, and the failure of 
the blic which they aimed at con- 
structing out of the ruins of the mo- 
narehy. |The mediocrities here being 
more signal still, the revolution can 
terminate only in the same results of 
destruction to life and property. 
When the masses become agitated, 
feebleness in the governing power is 
the surest symptom, and the forerun- 
ner of violence and anarchy. What 
M. Chevalier profoundly and philoso- 
phically observes of France, specially 
m his work on the United States, may 
be usefully applied here. “.Weak- 
ness,” says he, “is what the le 
tolerate least in their rulers. 
mediocrity men (hommes medtocres,) 
who in their ridiculous vanity dare 
ire to preside over the destinies of 
thirty-three millions of men, and who, 
once invested, degrade power to their 
own level, and allow it to be disman- 


_ tled, would they not deserve to be ac- 


cused of conspiracy against social 
order, equally with frantic revolution- 
ists or crazy couhter revolutionists? Do 
they not compromise equally one and 
the other the public tranquillity—do 
they not undermine the foundations of 
the prosperity and safety of the coun- 
try?” Counter revolutionists there 
are none here, because there is yet no 
revolution finglly accomplished to pro- 
voke combination. To the Reform 
Bill, announced by Reformers as a 
«‘ final measure,” the great Conserva- 
tive body has long yielded an unani- 
mous adhesion, and none are more 


zealous in upholding the law than 
those who have ever been accustomed 
to obey with cheerfulness,.and most 
rarely to violate it. The property and 
intelligent classes have themselves so 
deep a stake in the conservation of 
this final adjustment, intact from in- 
vasion, that no danger need be appre- 
hended, provided a Government, strong 
by the concentration of talent, firm- 
ness, and patriotism, with its founda- 
tions based on such a rock, existed to 
represent and enforce their opinions 
and resolves. The only rators 
hitherto declared against the Reform 
Bill are to be found among its authors 
and abettors; the only propositions to 
change or subvert it have emanated - 
from those who most loudly demanded, 
and most solemnly accepted it, as sa- 
tisfaction in full of all demands. But 
there can be no question, that by the 
working classes, it is far from bein 
regarded with that enthusiasm wit 
which on its ap ce it was hailed, 
under the prevalence of which, and of 
the unpardonable impostures practi 
upon them to that end, those physical 
demonstrations were resorted to which 
contributed so largely to decide the 
fiercely disputed point of its accepta- 
tion by the Legislature. Excitement 
over, they have not failed to discover, 
that under the old Constitution, ano- 
malous, complex, and corrupt in parts 
as it was, they still enjoyed a voice 
in the national representation ; that if 
the mass was not privileged, compo- 
nent portions of that mass, identical in 
feelings, opinions, and interests, were. 
Freemen, potwallopers, and those who 
voted in right of a smoke, all formed 
part of the operative classes, and had 
a controlling power in the elections of 
various cities, towns, and boroughs. 
Thus, through a sort of delegation of 
the order, the people, commonly so 
called, had a direct and influential ac- 
tion upon the representation—a dis- 
tinct, and no mean share in the repre- 
sentative body. To these descriptions 
of electors, a life-lease of their privi- 
leges was secured by the Conserva- 
tives, after a struggle, under the Re- 
form Bill; but, in most cases, their 
force is swamped already by the over- 
whelming numbers of the ten-pound 
franchise electors; the body is waste- 
ing away annually in the course of 
nature, so that in a few years not a 
vestige of rights and power so strictly 
popular will remain. This did not, 
at the time, escape the penetration of 
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Cobbett and Hunt,* whose remedy,, 


- indeed, was to the most thoroughgoing 


extent; but the masses, inflamed to 
the wildest fury, rushed blindly on 
under other and more artful leaders, 
and neither bargained to retain the 
powers the had, 1 nor to secure an 
equivalent or an extension of them. 
The freemen might be, and to 2 cer- 
tain extent were doubtless corrupt, but 


not more so than the ten-pounders in 


the smaller communities are rapidly 
becoming, and will become within a 
short period. Alarmed even at the 
prospect of the moral or physical 
agency which the people non-entitled 
waay still exert over the qualified elec- 
tors, the Reformers are hotly urging 
on the ballot, with the more special 
object of depriving them even of the 
shadow of control, although this same 
“moral” and indirect agency was 
largely insisted upon, during the dis- 
cussions on the Reform, by its sup- 
porters, as one of its most unquestion- 
able and desirable results, by enlargi 
the sphere of popular influence, an 
bringing it more directly to bear upon 
the proceedings of the Legislature. 
Mr. Grote, doubtless, desires to lay 
the axe to the root of aristocratic and 
county influences and dictation, and 
to act upon the relatiens of land- 


- lord and tenant; but ke deceives 


himself wofully, if he thinks to 
throw dust in the eyes of the pub- 
lic by this pretext alone as to other 
ulterior views, more Sagan! although 
less salient. He would, we opine, 
bave no disinclination to compromise 
with aristocracy, and leave the coun- 
ties alone, if the towns might be sur- 
rendered to the ballot. Not that Mr. 
Grote hates the aristocracy less, 
but that he dreads the workies more. 
The theories ot Whig and Radical 
—— so far as they have been 
eveloped, are not altogether of the 
most oa tonsa complexion, nor, as they 
come to be practically applied, do they 
omise to improve in that sense upon 
urther acquaintance. Anti-popular 
votes, such as those for the abolition 
of the old Poor Law, that palladium 
of the poor man’s social rights, and for 
the enactment of that barefaced impos- 
ture miscalled the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, are not calculated to curry 
favor with those who are both insult- 
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ed and agrieved thereby. The return 
of Radicals, no less than of Whigs, to 
Parliament will be endangered, unless 
the popular action u the electors 
be neutralized or destroyed. The 
votes of the ten-pounders, whose 
pockets are spared in the payment of 
r’s rates are, it is selfishly calcu- 
ted, safe and sure in grateful behalf 
of their rate-saving representatives, 
provided that through the process of 
secret voting the people are shut out 
from knowledge or interference direct 
or indirect. However the electors, in 
their own case, and for their own con- 
venience, may relish this guarantee 
for the unrestricted exercise of amore . 
free volition, it may be doubted whe- 
ther they will be so readily satisfied 
with the application of the ballot to 
the lations of the honorable 
House itself; whether they wii con- 
sent that the votes of their delegates 
shall be equally unshackled and 
shrouded in darkness quoad those who 
depute them, as their own with the 
ot would be quoad the non-privi- 
leged and unrepresented of their coun- 
trymen. For in the one case, as in 
the other, despite fine-drawn and 
cob-web distinctions, it is a simple af- 
fair of trusteeship, in the one express- 
ed, but inthe other understood only; 
the powers in trust with which 
ten-pounders are invested by the na- 
tion, being again, and by virtue of the 
trust-authorization, committed into 
fewer and more selected hands, with 
a — of — — 
and responsibilities, direct and speci 
from re tatives towards the con- 
stituency, but from the electors to the 
non-electors implied and moral only. 
With the ballot once in the House of 
Commons, the mode in which it will 
work is already familiarized to us by 
the example of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. In that assembly it not 
unfrequently occurs, upon a disputed 
popular question, that on the first 
scrutiny, which is by assis and lesée, 
by one party rising and the other re- 
maining seated, or open voting, the 
result is a maar ba on the popular 
side; but on the demand for the ap- 
pu of the ballot, or secret vete, 
y which the publicity of the mem- 
ber’s opinion is avoided, the reverse 
takes place; the majority, swayed by 


* Nor we believe of Mr. Bell, of the True Sun then, but of the London Mercury now. 
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an occult influence, be it royal or aris- 
tocratic, it may be in the exercise of 
an impartial judgment, no longer co- 


erced by the fear of public odium, is- 


found to be arrayed against the open 
vote and popular degision. To this 
complexion the ballot, once py 
for tbe constituency, will come at last 
The argument, if worth any thing, is 
irresistible in the one application as 
the other ; the representative will urge 
his title to protection against the elec- 
toral body, on the indisputable plea 
that they on their part have been with- 
drawn, and secured from the popular 
jurisdiction. Let the constituency be- 
ware how they give into the trap, for 
if the robbery of the remnant of popu- 
lar rights be countenanced in the spi- 
rit of encroachment or tyranny by 
them, they will be fleeced in return,and 
their own arbitrary inclinations retri- 
butively retorted upon them. 
— valid objection, — can 
urged against extending the scope 
of the ballot to the House of Peers, 
and thus withdrawing that body from 
the control and coercion of public opin- 
ion? The House of Commons is a 
reflected and dependent power only ; 
but the Lords represent a fixed, here- 
ditary, and independent principle per 
se in their own persons, and the here- 
ditary principle equally resides in the 
property qualification, which is the 
is of the electoral right. The elec- 
tor mey be disfranchised by the acci- 
dents of life, but the property never ; 
80 the peer may die, but the peerage 
never, save by default of heirs in the 
right line. The Commons are a de- 
legation direct, with powers as to per- 
sons revocable periodically. he 
Lords are seized of power in their 
own right asa branch of the constitu- 
tion, and coeval with it—the constitu- 
ency is a delegation permanent, with 
faculties non-revocable. The two lat- 
fer alone are legally, that is, consti- 
tutionally irresponsible. There exists 
no tribunal to which they are amen- 
able, save the moral force of public 
opinion. The Lords politically, as nu- 
merically the weaker, as against Com- 
mons and constituency, and therefore 
the more to lose its independ- 
ence of action, may feasibly urge their 
stronger pretensions to the protection 
of the ballot; it would be gross in- 
justice and oppression to invest either 
Commons or constituency, or both, 


with it to their ——— If conce- 
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ded to the Commons, it annuls their di- 
rect responsibility to the constituency ; 
if to the constituency and the Lor 

it vitiates the agency, slow, indi- 
rect, but irresistible, of public opinion ; 
it sweeps away the last relic of the 
rights of the people. If to the con- 


. stituency alone, it clothes a class apart 


with all the awful attributes of an In- 
uisition invisible though absolute. 
he masses are enslaved by a despot, 
with whom, because unseen, they can- 
not grapple—the monarchy is under- 
mined by a hidden foe, whom it cannot 
counteract. 

In the convulsion forthcoming of the 
industrial world, to aggravate the 
perils of the political crisis, what clain, 
we ask, has the Whig-Radical Go- 
vernment to the confidence or the 
grande of the masses, who will be 
the chief sufferers and the most dan- 
gerous complainants? Let them an- 
swer it with the Factory Bill, and the 
Workhouse system, and the Central 
Police system in band—for no one 
doubts that a Central Police system 
was already concocted, prim, perfect, 
and absolute in all its parts before the 
Board of Commissioners was formed, 
or one single leading query of the 
trashy circular traced in ink. Let us 
begin with the Factory Bill and the 
Factory system. 

It is not our intention to recapitu- 
late any portion of the horrors of that 
system unregulated by law. There 
are the committees of 1816, 1818, and 
1819, before the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, with their folios of uppal- 
ling evidence arrayed in judgment 
against it. The Lords, more es 
cially, devoted two sessions to the 
duties of humanity. There is also the 
committee of the Commons in 1832, 
most reluctantly conceded by the 
Whigs to the late lamented philan- 
thropist, Mr. Sadler, as the former 
were due to that good and able'man 


‘the late Sir Robert Peel, and the un- 


tiring energies of that eminent bene- 
factor of the working classes, the late 
Mr. Nathaniel Gould of Manchester. 
These three gentlemen were all To- 
ries; for, by a fatality almost incredi- 
ble, we never hear of a Whig or a 
philosophical Radical active and pro- 
minent in works of benevolence—de- 
voting unostentatiously the . powers of 
mind and body to soothe the miseries 
or add to the sum of comforts of those 
in humble life. ' 
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The factory system passes for being 
the creation of modern times—for hav- 
ing sprung from the loins, asit were, of 
the splendid inventions of Arkwright. 
Tne mistake is singular, and shows 
the carelessness or the want of re- 
search in writers who have descant. 
ed so largely upon those industrial 
interests interwoven with it. Neither 
M’Culloch, Dr. Ure, nor Mr. Baines, 
in thcir several publications upon the 
cotton manufacture, seem to have 
been aware of the fact that the Fac- 
tory System, such almost as we have 
seen it in years past, such in its lead- 
ing features as it exists at present, 
such unchecked by legislative inter- 
ference, as in times of pressure, low 


prices, falling wages, and the appli- 1735 


eation of the screw it might and 
would become hereafter, had, centuries 
ago, flourished in all its rank luxuri- 
ance in South America, fostered, if 
not planted, under the genial auspi- 
ces of Spanish avarice and Spanish 
despotism. As an ample justification 
for the exercise of the superintend- 
ence, ever-watchful, of a wise autho- 
rity over the health and wellbeing 
of the laboring classes, no less than 
as a warning to merchants and mas- 
ter manufacturers, of the revolting 
cruelties which a lust for gold renders 


possible, and which might come to be © 


rpetrated in after times under the 
ctory System, abandoned to the 
caprice or et of future adminis- 
trators—cruelties, from the commis- 
sion of which they would recoil, as 
from the mere perspective they will 
with horror—we shall conclude with 
one extract from the Noticias Secre- 
tas de America, descriptive of the 
Factory System in the cotton and 
wool manufacturing districts of the 
rovinces of Quito and Caxamarca 
‘now orng pari of the new Repub- 
lic of the Ecuador,) and generally 
applicable to all those of Peru and 
w Granada in the former part of 
the last century. These noticias are 
official reports, drawn up for the pri- 
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vate information of the Government, 
from personal survey, by Don Jorje 
Juan and the justly celebrated Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, by the latter chief- 
ly, in -conformity with special in- 
structions to examine into the admin- 
istration of authority and the situation 
of the people, in that portion of South 
America seated on the Pacific. ‘The 
Inquisition was commenced on the 
termination of that scientific mission 
for measuring a d upon the 
Equator, on which two func- 
tiovaries, no less eminent for learning 
than for their humanity, had been 
deputed to accompany and assist the 
French astronomers, Godin, Bouger, 
and La Condamine, in the year 


“The labors of the manufactory 
commence,” says Ulloa, “before day- 
break, when each Indian (the factory 
‘workmen were all Indians) hastens to 
the room appointed for his class of 
work, where their task portion of the 
day is distributed to them ; which done, 
the master fastens the door and leaves 
them incarcerate. At noon, the door 
is opened for the women (the wives or 
other female relatives,) who bri 

their poor and scanty rations of č 
The meal consumes littlo time, and 
they remain again imprisoned as be- 
fore. When the darkness no longer 
permits them to labor, the master 
manufacturer cumes to collect the 
work ; those who have not been able 
to finish the allotted quantity are, 
without listening to reason or excuse, 
castigated with a cruelty that is ia- 
credible; and, turned into unfeeling 
brutes, these impious men discharge 
upon the miserable Indians stripes by 
hundreds,* for in no other manner do 
they know how to count them ; and 
for conclusion of the chastisement, 
they are left locked up in the feag 
room ANR all the bui ang is 
no better,) fettered and pla in 
the stocks. There is a icular 
place set apart for punishing them 
with grenter indignities t than would 





* The instrument of punishment is thus described :— Este instrumento de tortura com- 


siste en un cabo, como de una vara de largo y un dedo de gruesso, o 


poco menos, heche 


de cuero de vaca torcidoa la manera de un bordon.”—A kind of rope’s-end about a yard 
long and a finger thick, made of ox-hide, and twisted like a pilgrim’s staff. 


t The mode of punishment thus :—“ Se le mande (the Indian) tender en el suelo boca 
0, 80 Je quitan los ligeros calzoncillos, que es todo su ropage, y los azotar con ef 


ramal, haciendole cuntar los latigazos 


ue descargan sobre el hasta com 


pletar el 


numero de Ja sentencie.” After which the poor wretch was suffered to rise, and on hie 





f 


i 


Charles Wing, surgeon to t 
Dedicated 
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be done with the most guilty slaves. 
During the day the master, his as- 
sistant, and the overlooker, visit every 
room various times; the Indian who 
has been the least remiss is instant! 
chastised in the same manner wit 
stripes, and then returns to his work 
until the hour of leaving off, when 
the punishment is repeated.” 
- Such was the Report of an upright 
Spanish Commissioner. The local 
vernment were conscious of the 
abitual practice of their enormities, 
without the power to remedy. The 
Viceroys of Peru had before, as Ulloa 
testifies, despatched commissioners to 
inquire, and armed with full powers 
to call the masters to account, and in- 
flict condign retribution. In vain; 
the commissioners,who on their arrival 
in a district would neither be bribed 
nor feasted* by the masters, were in- 
sulted and’ abused, and were finally 
too happy to escape threatened assas- 
sination, by a precipitate departure 
and abandonment, of their mission. 
Few were, however, so honest and 
scrupulous as not to barter conscience 
and compound with crime for the sake 
of ease and profit. 

Let no man lay the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul that monstrosities such 
as described by Ulloa of America 
could never obtain and be tolerated in 
this more enlightened era—in this 
more civilized land. Extremes meet 
—as imperial Rome advanced in re- 
fmement, more gladiators and hosts of 
slaves were slaughtered at her festi- 
vals—the amphitheatre overflowed 
with gore amidst the enthusiastic 
plaudits of Yavished assemblages of 
the most udvanced people of the earth. 
The Factory System, in some of its 
leading features, is the same in Eng- 
land as in Peru—the differences are of 
degree only. The oppression which 
crushes childhood first may hereafter 
lay its iron hand upon manhood— 
upon manhood depressed and spirit- 
less from times and circumstances, 
from the competition of supply in the 
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labor market and the paucity of de- 
mand, from ‘receding wages and in- 
sufficiency of employ—for tyranny 
grows with the consciousness of power, 
and the cravings of the demon of 
avarice e more insatiate as 
hecatombs of victims are multiplied. 
Children and young women form the 
majority of the factory population al- 
ready—ere long adult co-operation 
may be wholly displaced, and children 
only remain the subordinate agents of 
the steam-engine, the self-acting mule, 
and the power-loom. The strap and the 
billy-roller are but other names for the 
cabo de cuero de vaca—the scandal of 
the South American discipline upon 
children would be less gross, less re- 

ugnant in form, although more piti- 
ess towards the helpless sufferers. But 
for legislative intervention all the evils 
of the parent—of the South American 
factory system might be realized 
here to the fullest extent. They who 
doubt it have never consulted the Par- 
liamentary evidence, not even that 
collected by one-sided Whig commis- 
sioners. Our humble and impartial 
testimony has never been wanting in 
the cause; but “to those who are still 
incredulous we advise a perusal of 
“the Evils of the Factory System,” t 
a masterly compendium of that evi- 


‘dence, and of the~Parliamentary de- 


bates upon the question, preceded by 
a rationale so forbearing, so free from 
personality where personality is al. 
most a virtue, so excellently, philoso- 
phically, and humanely reasoned, that 
we know not which is most to be ad- 
mired in the author, the goodness of 
his heart or the soundness of his un- 
derstanding. 

In the cause ofthe factory children 
and the factory population we have 
seen that Whig-Radicals and Radicals 
philosophical were not only not zeal- 
ous, not only not neutral and quiescent, 
but they were outrageously and inde- 
cently urrayed against them. All the 
manœuvres of Government and of 
faction were played off, and succes- 





knees forced to return-thanks, and invoke the blessing of the Almighty on bis inhuman 
flagellator. Women and children, who also were employed in the factories, were indis- 
criminately subjected to the same barbarous as indecent discipline. 


* Mr. 


rinkwater Bethune, the Leeds Factory Cummissioner, would do well to con- 


sult Ulloa as to the mode in which the tribe were feasted in Peru one hundred years ago— 


human natureis the same it ap 
t “Evils of the Facto 


most appropriately to Lord 


in all ages. 
stem, demonstrated by Parliamentary Evidence.” By 
Royal Metropolitan Hospital for Children &c, London: 
Aabley. . , 
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fully,to defeat their claims—the claims 
of humanity. In this Lord John Rus- 
sell and Mr. Hume, Mr. P. Thomson 
and Mr. Gisborne, displayed an unani- 
mity roprehensible, if not surprising. 
When, from the evidence of facts irre- 
sistible—of facts forced upon them by 
their own specially instructed and 
delegated tools—farther resistance was 
impossible, with the malice prepense 
of the great father of evil in the like 
dilemma, what could no longer be 


openly opposed was, with the wile of pay 
the 


serpent, insidiously countervailed. 
They who had vociferously maintain- 
ed the healthy aptitudes of the child 
for twelve hours of toil continuous and 
daily, with a revulsion of opinion too 
sudden to be conscientious, as bois- 
terously asserted that eight hours was 
the physical limit of endurance. The 
Factory Bill aparos in accordance 
was, with a fiendish ingenuity in its 
provisions, so drawn up as to be im- 
practicable—so conceived that the 
operatives themselves should be the 
first to complain of its pressure upon 
their interests, demand its repeal, and 
refer to hug once more the chains of 
ormer oppression. The bait has in- 
deed not taken, and sc the President 
of the Trade Board has been reduced 
to the necessity of recording the abor- 
tive result of Ministerial delinquency, 
by moving the Commons’ House to 
stultify itself and rescind the act of 
Whi Bosal apa — That he 
failed only adds dishunor to the con- 
tempt before felt for the governing 
wer. Under the regime of the 
Ballot and secret voting it had been 
far otherwise. But it needs no 
Delphic priestess to tell that the 
sunshine of Whig and Radical pa- 
tronage was withheld from factory 
operatives, because they had no votes, 
and their opponents had. The fac- 
tory operatives are, however, but one 
section of the working classes; let us 
see if the general body have been 
treated with more mercy, and how so- 
cial rights have been interpreted with 
respect to all, and justice administer- 
ed. The party now in power have 
for the last fifty years been at the head, 
and the apol of every popular 
movement—the patrons ofall popular 
discontent. They have humbled them- 
selves to the eee aces gr them— 
pandered to their passions, their ex- 
cesses, their vices in every shape—no 
adulation has been too gross—no sub- 
serviency too degrading. On the 


shoulders, and amid the acclamations 
of the populace, they were carried into 
office, and there maintained. The 
grateful return has been the Poor-Law 
Abolition Bill, in the enactment of 
which, and animated by the same mo- 
tives, the Radical Utilitarians, who for 
twenty years have been contesting the 
yace of popularity with them, have 
been the most zealous as the most 
heartless co-operators. Why! Be- 
cause the poor have no votes, and rate- 
ers have. The people are tram- 
pled on because no longer useful. 

The old poor-laws were abused, be- 
cause mal-administered. But the tree 
is not rotten or in decay because in 
autumn its foliage grows yellow and 
dies off. The system was still sound 
at the core; it was founded in natural - 
rights, and had been consecrated by 
social covenants; humanity presided 
at its birth—by consummate wi 
it was fostered into strength and fair 
proportions, The nation had waxed 

t, the middle classes prospered, 

e poor were contented under it. But 
as the Whig-Radicals changed the 
constitution to gain votes, so they con- 


spired — poor-laws because the 
poor had none—point d’argeni, point 
de Suisse. The fate of the old poor- 


laws was foredeomed in the composi- 
tion of the preliminary Board for in- 
quiry—in the selection of the assistant 
tools for procuring and moulding evi- 
dence wherewith to bolster up a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Grand Iaqui- 
sition, with its familiars, was the ve- 
ritable incarnation of the barbarous 
political economy of the day. The 
satellites sallied forth under 
emblazoned with the hideous spectre 
of redundant population—their mis- 
sion was to survey the land, and cut 
down the excess. Merciless as Pro- 
crustes himself, their theory was un- 
stretching and unaccommodating as 
his bed. The mass was measured, and 
the superabundant victims adjusted 

ix. At one end they were lopped 
by the premium on infanticide, and at 
the other by the workhouse system ; 
the axe of the one was whetted by 
bastardly clauses, of the others sharp- 
ened by starvation-diet and the hor- 
rors of imprisonment. Such was the 
origin, such the parents, such the in- 
tents, such the achievements ot the 
new Poor-Law Abolition Bill. Not 
one friendly voice represented in the 
Commission the interests or feelings 
of the poor—none was found to cry, 
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God bless them. A case was got up 
to justify oppression by means of gar- 
bled testimony and one-sided deposi- 
tions. The assistant of touring Com- 
missioner was officially intrusted tu 
use his own discretion as to the places 
which appear to be most deserving of 
enquiry which may be most success- 
fly investigated. The license was 
in all its latitude. Lawyers real 

and lawyers nominal,* of the class of 
lacklanders, who had studied the poor 
only in the assize calendar or in po- 
lice courts,¢ transformed paupers into 
felons, and presented poverty as crime. 
The Grand Inquest of the nation found 
a true bill upon the ex-parte allega- 
tion of — — partias at cor- 
rupt. Corrupt and partial they were, 
for the prize of (lace and salary was 
contingent on the case to Se eg em 
& prospective premium was held out 
for the most varied and apposite col- 
lection of distorted facts the bold- 
est perversion of reasoning. The com- 
petition was great, for goiden was the 
re ; 80 exceptions were hunted 
out and multiplied sufficient to pass 
muster for the rule—reports were ma- 
nufactured to establish, in conformity, 
a general principle—finally the pains 
parturition concluded with that 


A D 
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investigation, and as to the points of sary 
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monstrous birth of Whig-Radical 
legislation most comprehensively 
understood as the Worxnovsg Sys- 
TEM. 

Into the practical working of this 
atrocious system it is not within our 
province now to enter, nor is it neces- 
. Volumes of heart-rending evi- 
dence have already been published to 
illustrate it—every jo in the king- 
dom teems daily with the most revolt- 
ing details of it. It is now submitted 
to the process of Parliamentary inves- 
tigation — a consummation achieved 
—— the dauntless energies of that 
friend of the people, the member for 
Berkshire, but from the result we 
have no anticipations of justice; a 

ed ministerial committee will la- 

to suppress, not elucidate truth. 
He who can rise from the perusal of 
Mr. Walter’s masterly exposure of the 
grinding tyranny and remorseless ha- 
voc, which, true as the dial tothe sun, 
reflect the progress of the workhouse 
system with soul unmoved and una 
palled, may boast the human form di- 
vine, but of humanity otherwise, no 
more than if he had been bred in the 


- jungles of India, and sucked the dugs 


oftigers. By Whigs and Radicals con- 
jointly he was assailed, interrupted, 
and insulted, all to stifle the expression 


— — 


nus distinguished as “lawyers nominal,” the public are not, perhaps, generall 
e fact is, Chat numbers of the gentlemen who delight to place “ Barrister” 
after their names, have-never held a brief, or worn a wig, or st 
more, some have been and are incapacitated by want of previous 


a statute. What is 
education, others disabled 


by want of means, many from disinclination, want of ambition, and the possession of a 


competent fortune. The rank 


of barrister is, however, to all socially a convenience, and 


easily attainable. For aman has only to enter himself of an Inn of Court, eat his com- 
Mons in term time with punctuality for a probationary period, and he is admitted as a 
Matter of course, without examination into his legal attainments, provided no objection be 
stated againet hie moral character. He thus gains a.settlement in society, and takes r 


without question, as a gentleman, somethi 


t It is commonly 


new Poor-Law Board is himeelf the 


! in the same way that a pauper 
parish settlement, and a claim upon the poor rate, ; : 
rted, but the thing is incredible, that one of the functionaries of the 
sprin 
us to allude to the fact, if fact it be, otherwise 


qualifies for a 


an agricultural laborer. Far be it from 


of 
than as redounding the more to his honor in 


his elevation, provided that elevation were purchased by no sacrifices of —— truck- 


subserviency to the dark laid 


and contempt. The reasonin 


might be expected in a penny-a-liner; and 


strongly of conclusions drawn from the habit of witnessing and recording the scenes of £ 
drinking broils, petty larcenies, squalor, filth, and pauper misery daily exhibited at 


Street or the Mansion House. ‘That sort of 


taste, as may be gathered from the lists of Poor-Law Commissioners, 

* Commissioners, in which certain names invariably recur. 
est taskmasters are usually those of the order to be opp 
ves Lord John 


ers, and Rural Po 
drivers is the nigger himself. 


designs and nefgrious conspiracies of those 
against the poor. We bave, however, read portione of the — of an Assistant 
moner, now officially known under another — 

about “ independent laborers and 
by which the fund for their su istence is to be reproduced,” &c. 


ose in high station 
mmis- 
ed of disgust 
paupere —the “means 

., is just as trashy as 
whole savors 


i with feelings ming 


the spirit which seasons t ) 
Re 
w 
greatly to ministerial 

actory Commission- 

l The bard- 
—the most callous of nigger 
recognise the policy of the slavery system ? 


rience would seem 
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of hateful facts and drown the voice of 
the speaker—happily m vain. “The 
interruptions,” said the fearless orator, 
“within the walls of that house—even 
if they amouat to the howlings with 
which the neighborhood rung two 
nights shall not prevent me from 
making known the cries of the poor out 
of it.” (He alluded to the dis ul 
ore with which the ministerial pack 
ad saluted Lord Lyndhurst.) One 
Captain D. Dundas, a nominee and 
retainer of Lord Lansdowne’s, we be- 
lieve, whom nobody ever hears of, 
except for braggart and Lobes airs 
in Berks or St.Stephen’s towards Mr. 
Walter, took umbrage, it seems (as 
Joe Miller would say, what other place 
has the man of war taken?) about the 
“accusation af howling,” from which 
oe e either that he was 
himself one of the beagles, or felt sore 
at being coupled by the speaker among 
re — a breed of mongrel curs. 
sell make to the dreadful enumeration 
of “large families starving,” wreteh- 
ed children without other disease than 
“ prostration of strength from want of 
— sea conn ers youle te the 
r term) of the r an aged 

From absolute want and relief denied— 
representations, that in certain parishes 
the poor were “dying in great num- 
bers, and die they will sooner than go 
into the bastile, as they call it, as did 
the poor woman,” &c., — that in these 
bastiles, “if a man is why iu wife 
eannot see him, if an ia- 
mate,” so stern the ration of hûs- 
band from wife, of parent from child! 
What, we repeat, was the answer of 


Lord John to all the arsay of hideous. peculations, through 
tes, numbertess, and the — pro- 


examples cited, with names, da 
times,: and circumstances, furnished 
and vouched for by honorable men, 
clergymen, and magistrates? Why. 
John informed the House, and 
rested his justification of the Work- 
house system on the proof of the de- 
crease “in the amounts of the poor 
rates.” He enumerated places w 
the savings reached 30, 40, 50 per 


cent and more, as if the economy of p 


starvation were denied. It is how- 
ever, well that the mask is cast off, and 


Years. Relieved. 
1688, 563,964 
1766, 605,177 
1792, 956,326 


what reply did Lord John Rus. f 


re LJ 


that the great principle of the work- 
house system is now avowed to be 
that of pounds, shillings, and ce 
alone, in other words, the gaol and 
hunger. The expenditure of poor’s 
rate, Lord John exults in sonog, ms 
been wonderously diminished. 
1834 it was . . L.6,700,000 
1835 . . . . . 5,500,000 
1836 downto. . . 4,360,000 
and he charitably opines they may and 
ought to be reduce’ within the com- 
of L.4,000,000. Why four mil- 
ions? Why four pounds! Why 
stop short of one of the clauses of the 
original bill,as carried by himself and 
Lord Alt through the Commons, 
but mercifully rejected by the Lords, 
for fixing the date when all poor re- 
lief à cease and determine? But 


chubby freshness of absolute 
ir salaries have been 


Chief Commissioners from 1.1000: 
to L.2060 per annum. 

Assistant Commissioners L.800 to 
L.1500 do. | 

By the workhouse bill the number 
was restricted to ine; are now: 
twenty-five. Even the saving, as 
Loid John put it, is a fraudulent as- 
sumption. He allows nothing for the 


constantly increasing absorption. of 
labor during years past threugh a 
course of trading prosperity almost 


unparalleled, through extensive build- 
ing s į railroads 


spects of agriculture. The cry is and 
bay been that poor’s rates and paupers 
are on the increase, that they are evils. 
“every year and every day becomi 
more everwhelming in magnitude, 

less susceptible of cure ;” and Lord 
Brougham went the length of assert- 
ing that all property would be swal- 
lowed Let us note the 


ence, 
of Mr. 


Population. Ratio. 
5,300,000 9.4 
7,728,000. 11.3 
8,695,000, 9.7 
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Years. Relieved. 
1803, 1,040,716 
1818, 1,361,908 
1821, — — 
1831. 1,275,974 


Relatively to the population, there- 
fore, it is evident that pauperism has 
aot been on the increase, bal rather 
the reverse, the numbers relieved hav- 
= abe only between 8 and 12 in 
100 during a period of 140 years. 
The increase per cent. of the cost of 
the poor’s maintenance, in quarters of 
wheat, Winchester measure, which 


fes to 1701 the medium of exports was (official value) 


1820 e s `» - e 
1830 . e e e 


~ The official values are taken, be- 
cause no formal records of declared 
values exist before 1779. But as the 
export of 1698 was doubtless accord- 
ing to the ascertained, that is, “the 
declared” as well as official rates of 
values then current, it may be fairly 
compared with the “ declared” values 
of British produce and official values 
of colonial exported in 1830, which 
were nearly £46,000,000. Thus, 
whilst population and pauperism have 
little more than doubled in 140 years, 
national industry, even in the restrict- 
ed view thus exhibited, has augment- 
ed sevenfold, and national wealth, did 
the inquiry fall within our limits, 
would be found to exhibit a much 
more considerable development. 

We shall not dwell on the frauds 
practised by the Commissioners, or, 
as we are loath to suspect men of re- 
spectable antecedents, of their subor- 
dinate official, to impose upon public 
e with pretended abuses of the 
old, and forged or strained eulogiums 
of the new system.. Among others, 
the parish of Cholesbury figured in 
the reports of the ambulant tribe, and 
in the speeches of Lord John, as 
damning proof of the ela ag bag 
lowing qualities of the act of Eliza- 
beth—* All the farms in the parish, we 
were warned with impressive repeti- 
tion and awful solemnity, had gone 
out of cultivation under the old sys- 
tem.” This darling and selected pa- 
rish, it turns out, consists of 110 acı es 
only, with two farms of 50 acres 

! “The clerk of the Petworth 
Union states the M.P. for Berkshire 
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Population. » Ratio. 
9,168,000 8.0 
11,028,425 8.0 
11,977,663 9.3 
12,300, 9.6 


in 1820, as compared with 1803, was 
47 per cent., was no more in 1830, as 
contrasted with 1820, then two one- 
seventh per cent. In the mean time, 
it may be useful to note the progress 
of national wealth, as measured only 


by the exportations of produce and 
manufactures, home and colonial.— 
From 
£6,500,000 
41,500,000 
° e e 9 000 
. ‘ ; 66,000,000 


wrote a letter to the Commissioners, 
— as may be seen in their Re- 
port, that the people were much more 
orderly than heretofore.” “All this 
was true, so far as it went, and the 
Board ingeniously availed themselves 
of this fact, to take credit for the work- 
house system as the cause ; but they 
stopped short of the remainder of the 
letter, in which the writer attributed 
the improvements to the provisions of 
the Police Act, which had recently 
been introduced into the place, and to 
its being lighted. Here we have a 
notable example of the suggestio falsi 
as well as the suppressio veri. The 
same device was practised by the 
Factory Commissioners in the sup- 
pression of Mr. Stuart’s Report. 
Doubts have been thrown, and a 
meaning attempted to be wrested from 
the first and declaratory clause of the 
43 Elizabeth, for the relief of the poor 
without the shadow of right or reason. 
The parish was bound to take order 
for setting the poor to work, “having 
no means to maintain them,” and for 
the necessary relief of the aged, &c. 
The providing with work was com- 
pulsory ; the object was the mainte- 
nance of the poor; if there be no 
work to be had, that might be a mis- 
fortune, but it could not discharge the 
parish from the resulting obligation of 
the maintenance of those willing and 
able for any work that might be found. 
Work and maintenance are clearly in 
the act synonymous or convertible 
terms, which the weak or the wicked 
alone can misapprehend the relative 
import of. By the same act of Eliza. 
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beth, it is ordered that “convenient 
houses of dwelling for the impotent 
poor” shall be erected on the “ waste 
or common” lands of the parish, upon 
consent of: and agreement with the 
Lord of the Manor, or by order of the 
Justices of the Peace, such “ cottages” 
not to be used or employed at any 
_ time after for any other pur . By 
the Whig system observe the differ- 
ence: tne “cottage ` is superseded by 
the workhouse, from which the deso- 
late inmates are allowed no egress, 
. and by windows above reach, are de- 
barred even the sight of the earth be- 
neath. The intent of the “cottages” 
was the decent and affectionate pro- 
vision for family ties and family affec- 
tions, which are akar sundered 
and inhumanly disregarded under the 
Whig law, by which the father or the 
husband immured in one workhouse, is 
rigorously isolated and denied all com- 
munication with the desolate partner 
of his life and the hapless child who 
are relegated to a separate dungeon in 
some other portion of the Union; and 
in both cases, with a refinement of 
cruelty scarcely credible, the places of 
confinement are so calculated, under 
the instruction expressed or implied of 
the central despotism, as to withdraw 
them, by interposing the greatest prac- 
ticable distance, from the communion 
and consolation of the more special 
friends and relatives of each. Is it to 
be wondered at that the poor, the aged 
and impotent poor, prefer to die of 
starvation, as they are daily dying by 
hundreds, in their own dear thoug 
miserable cottages at home, rather 
than be consigned to lingering misery 
in tombs, which, like the graves when 
dead, cut them off living from the 
most wretched solaces of earth? Shall 
we be surprised that weeping friends 
and relatives take leave and bewail the 
fate of victims thus sentenced to ex- 
communication, a8 if the workhouse, 
like the churchyard, were part and 
parcel of those gloomy regions from 
whose “bourne no traveller ere re- 
turns?” Ulloa records the same thing 
in Peru of the factories: “The order 
to go and work,” says he, “in the 
obrajes or factories, causes more terror 
in the Indians than all the rigorous 
cruelties impiously invented against 
them. The married women, the moth- 
ers, begin to bewail the death of their 
husbands and children the moment of 
their condemnation to this penal la- 
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ber. With respect to their parents 
the children do the same, and there is 
no means left untried by parents to 
rocure the liberation of their children 
rom the labor of these obrajes.” 
Once incarcerated, we may add, it was 
a sentence for life. When all efforts 
have proved unavailing, their despair 
is inconsolable ; they (the Indians) “di- 
rect to Heaven their clamorous com- 
plaints, seeing that all on earth con- 
spire against them.” Hear what the 
great and good Pitt said, as quoted by 
r. Walter—“ The law which prohi- 
bited relief, where any visible property 
remained, should be abolished. That 
degrading condition should be with- 
drawn. Notemporary occasion should 
force a British subject to part with the 
last shilling of his capital, and descend 
to a state of wretchedness from which 
he could never recover, merely that he 
might be entitled to a casual relief.” 
And yet under the+vorkhouse system, 
so long as a stick of furniture can be 
found in the poor man’s cottage, or a 


shilling in his poemon he is not en- 
titled — to the luxuries of the Union 

ol. Nay, distress warrants have been 
Issued, and execution levied, to recover 
by public sale of his goods the defal- 
cation of contribution assessed upon 
the son of a pauper earning twelve 
shillings a-week, and on the point of 
being married, for the parish outlay 
upon his mother. 

Whatever amendments the origi 
Workhouse Bill received in the House 
of Lords,one of which we have grateful- 
ly particularized,we are far from being 
content, after every allowance for the 
popular excitement of the time and 
the peculiarity of therr position, with 


the conduct of the Conservative party 


upon the Poor Law trial. Inali times 
care for the material interests of the 
poor had been a distinguishing feature 
of the aristocracy, gentry, and great 
manufacturers of the country; they 
should have left the Whigs and Radi- 
cals-utilitarian with the monopoly of 
odium accruing from their own cru- 
sade against the non-voting worki 
classes. We are not of the opinion 
those who think a “red herring” 
enough for the unfortunate beings who 
cannot work, or whoare unable to pro- 
ous work, or ae food n the amount 
of two pence per day can keep soul and 
body together, or thet paupers should 
not after death be buried in the same 
churchyard endeared to them as the 
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repository of the bones of their fathers, 
or that families should be divided and 
the affections of kindred alienated by 
a line of demarcation in workhouses 
as broad and as im ble compara- 
tively as the intervention of an ocean. 
A of the humane protest 
against Workhouse law, recorded 
in the Peers’ journals, by a right rev. 
Prelate, and several members of that 
House, in which it is denounced as 
“unjust and cruel to the poor” is 
worthy of a place here, to the 
lasting honor of those who signed it. 
“ We think that the — suggested 
in the bill, of consolidating immensely 
extensive unions of parishes, and es- 
tablishing workhouses necessarily at 
great distances from many parishes, 
and thereby dividing families, and re- 
moving children from their parents 
merely because they are poor, will be 
found justly abhorrent to the best 
feelings of the general population of 
the country.” ‘This is language which 
affectingly contrasts with the doings 
of a right rev. Prelate who headed the 
first commission, and lost sight of 
Christianity in the delusions of utii- 
tarianism, who himself subsequenily, 
and in more reflecting moments, thes 
stigmatized 
imprisoment when advocating one 
benevolent clause. “It is about the 
— one in the bill that bears a kindly 
fee ing towards the poor on the face 
of it.” Better had he done to have 
his mitre rather than have 
countenanced it. 

The commissioners have declar- 
ed that, for the due administration 
of this exterminatory enactment, 
stern, unflinching, and unfeeling exec- 
ators (executioners, they should have 
said) are the best and the only quali- 
fied tools. There is a point at which 
resistance, we are told, becomes law- 
ful, and Mr. Fielden has intimated his 
opinion that the limit of endurance is 
reached. If the workhouse system 
be prea voren ip, a — revo sion, 
in companionship with the one politi- 
cal, seems inevitable. The A 
the strong—who have foregone the 
privilege of strength to “take who 
can,” on a condition and a right, not 
enacted only by Elizabeth, but co- 
eval with Nature herself, will redress 
their own wrongs. The poor cannot, 
will not, ought not, to starve whilst 
any “visible property remains,” as 
the great Pitt said. To this truism 
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and compact founded on it, the weak, 
the property classes, acceded. If the 
seal be “railed off the bond” wo to 
the rash innovators. If the law re- 
main unchanged, unmodified, the Corn 
Laws cannet stand—to uphold them 
would be a paltering with principles 
whieh.can meet no sympathy with us. 
If they are abolished, as abolished 
they must be, what becomes of the 
farmers? We shall be among the last 
to consent to their being victimized— 
we shall be among the first to insist 
upon an “equitable adjustment” of 
leases and rents. Prices will fall, 
and so must wages. We shall be 
found in — of the battle for 
operatives also, that wages muy not 
depressed beyond the ar ng of 

corn values. But, great ! what 
a convulsion—what ruin—misery uni- 
versal must be the consequence of 
heartless experiments for determin- 
ing the extreme minimum of food 
upon which soul and body can be 
just kept from final seperation ! 
We have been told indeed—we are 
assured — day—that the abolition 
of the corn laws would raise wages. 
That frothy persen, Dr. Bowring, in 
the debate on the factory bill, slash- 
HET ee us “abrogate our corn laws 
— lize our commercial system ; 
thus shall we raise bbs yall And 
Colonel Thompson, a gentleman who 
should be much better informed, and 
who is infinitely superior in talent, has 
himself given and preached from the 
same text. But Prussia has no corn 
laws, and yet wa do not rise; ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr. Grey 
before the committee on commerce 
and manufactures, a political econo- 
mist of much higher repute than the 
touring Doctor, manufacturing wages 
at Bonn in Prussia were only two 
shillings and sixpence per week, and 
the operatives werc condemned to live 
on black bread and sour wine. Nei. 
ther are there any corn laws in Swit- 
zeriand, where the workmen live on 
chickory for coffee three times a-day, . 
with potatoes, although, as the Doctor ` 
acknowledges, “ they naturally prefer 
better living when they can obtain it.” 
Are the working classes of England 
to be brought to this—will they sub- 
mit to it? In passing, we may notice 
the opinion of a writer u e Doc- 
tor’s ted morality of Switzerland 
manufacturing, whose literary reputa- 
tion as far transcends his, as does 
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the integrity and trustworthiness of 
his facts. M. Chevalier is quoting 
from the letter of a friend who was 
sojourning at Aran,.in the canton of 
Argovia, which, as the Doctor prides 
himself on his French, we give in the 
original. “Je vois l'industrie qui en- 
vahit les montagnes, et arrache des 
bras aux terres les plus fertiles. Je puis 
voir auesi combien elle emancipe ct 
combien elle démoralise. En nt 
à côté de l'étranger le paysan ou l'ou- 
vrier ne le saluent plus: la jeune fille 
ne murmure plus son Dieu vous salue! 
mais elle le regarde fixement et sou- 
rit.” 
will fully comprehend, and we should 
not be astonished if his — of 
the Trade Board were tempted by the 
ae toa tour in Switzerland him- 
self. 
Thus to the Government and to 
the Utiliwrian Radicals the working 
classes are indebted for the Reform 
Bill, which deprives thom of a share 
in the representation—for the proposi- 
tion of the Ballot which would fleece 
them of the fraction of political influ- 
ence in remainder—for the abuses of 
the Factory system—for the work- 
house system with all its horrors. la 
exchanye they are amused with un- 
meaning balderdash about Church 
rates, which they do not pay—abonut 
an Irish Municipal Bill, of which Irish 
hodmen understand little, and for 
which they care less—about “despo- 
tism and Don Carlos,” which they 
value as moonshine. The middle 
classes are, on the contrary, the spe- 
eial pets of Whig and Utilitarian soli- 
eitude. These they have made the 
depositaries of political and municipal 
powers—these they seek to conciliate 
with freedom from poors’ rates—these 
they would bribe with thc surrender 
of church rates. The middle classes 
ought to know how to appreeiate their 
welfishness and hypocrisy—the work- 
ing classes their ingratitude, their ter- 
, giversations, the turpitude of their 

changeling policy. They court the 
middle classes now—when not in of- 
fine, and before the Reform, they ex- 
cited the lower classes ugainst them. 
‘Fhe lessons of experience should not 
be lost upon either. Mr. Roebuck, on 
the Utilitarian side, has defended the 
Centrulization system of the work- 
house, beeause the poor are a national 
concern. If so, as this shallow legis- 
lator asserts, why is not poor law pro- 
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vision administered equably, rateably, 
uniformly in allowance throughout the 
kingdom? Why is the administration 
split into parishes with the rates of 
some differing 50 per cent with those 
of others? ving, lighting, watch- 
ing and wardiog, are to the same ex- 
tent national concerns. Upon what 
principle are these left te the ubsolute 
direction of parish bcards or towa 
councils? Why should they be bet- 
ter qualified to adjudge upon outlays 
of hundreds and thousands upon town 
halls and gas works, than upon the 
shillings and pence to helpless pau- 
? Why should the self.govern- 
ment about which he dilates, without 
grasping the principle, be more ope- 
rose, or impracticable of application 
to the offices of local charity than te 
those of local police? Why should 
those who are assessed to the rates be 
—— for dispensing and con- 
trolling their expenditure? No central 
board of despots sits enthroned, or 
would be tolerated at Washington, for 
coercing er disposing at its pleasure of 
the poor of the American Union; not 
even a State Assembly interposcs to 
limit or influeace the action of legal 
and local authority. The select men 
apply the law, and superintend its ex- 
ecution in the township, against whose 
decisions appeal is allowed to the jus- 
tices of the peace in session—as here un- 
der the old law. The system is found te 
work satisfactorily both to the poor and 
the rate payers ; for there are poor ever 
in America; a recent report states the 
existence of 2000 in the city of Boston 
alone. The local Board of Guardians, 
which by the workhouse system has 
been created, is the mere slave, and 
not the delegation of the central des- 
potism. It is a body without vitalit 
— carr acting without po - 
cial without fanctions—having option 
or volition none, save to register the 
decrees which emanate from the triune 
tyranny of Somerset House. Men 
who servilely consent to accept the 
style and title of guardians, without 
one anes right or ay to the 
care and superintendenee of the poor, 
must stund degraded in self-esteem, as 
they are in public opinion. The Gov- 
ernment has invested them with no 
trust, the people reposc in them no 
confidence. They are the ostensible 
agents of oppression, which they have 
not sanctioned, but are power. to 
qualify—they are the helpless utensil 
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for the reception of that popular exe- 
cration, which unshared, might sud- 
dienly overwhelm the Workhouse sys- 
tem with all its authors and abomina- 


tions. 
Let the middle classes take heed in 
time ; for upon them, as the founda- 
tion of power, as the order, more tan- 
gible, more hated and envied, the re- 
action of — vengeance, for the 
alls of the Factory system, and the 
atrocities of the Workhouse system, 
will surely be discharged the first. 
Savings in wages, by the slew immo. 
dation of factory children, and of rates, 
by the decimating consequences of 
workhouse ‘incarceration and work- 
house starvation diet, will be found 
cheerless and unfructifying economy, 
when corn ricks are blazing, cotton 
mills are fired, and the masses, manu- 
facturing and agricultural, with their 
Jack Cades and Wat Tylers at their 
head, are in open insurrection. At the 
best, and if successful in the struggle, 
the county rate of one year may 
chance to absorb all the wretched and 
recklessly purchased parsimonies of 
the poor’s rate outlay for twenty. The 
sound and thinking portion have fore- 
seen this, but in the presence of a fac- 
tious majority in -the Legislature, and 
agitators in the Government, they re- 
main inert and passive. The clergy 
of the national church have distin- 
guished themselves as becomes their 
holy calling, by active endeavors to 
Mitigate the evil, and by remonstrance 
against the barbarity of the system. 
But not one of the dissenting ministry 
has ventured forth to plead the cause 
‘of the people, nor dare they. The 
wealthy and well-doing, and such en- 
dy do they covet for their flocks, are 
re with the Voluntary principle in 
hand, and in terrorem over them. 
Their salaries, the supplies of the re- 
cusant preacher would be stopped, 
who also has a sordid interest in di- 
e rre — 
ith these dan impending on 
the one hand over therm, no inconeide: 
rable portion of the middle glasses, of 
the sectarians chiefly, are rushin 
blindly on towards—are affected with 
insane longings for—the establishment 
of a pure democracy on the ruins of 
the mixed Constitutien, under which 
they, as all, have grown in wealth and 
happiness. M. Chevalier notes it asa 
-distiactive characteristic of the Eng- 
Sieh and Anglo-American race, that 


whilst they trample on, or disdain all 
below them in. the social scale, they 
are jealous, and would pull down to 
their own level all ubove them. The 
bourgeoisie, or middie orders of Ame- 
rica, have already passed under the 
absolute yoke of the masses. They are 
shorn of all power, deprived of all dig- 
nity, degraded and confeunded among 
the common herd ef matter without 
mind—robed in all the arbitrary abso- - 
lutism of universal suffrage. Not alone 
does the majority, in the plenitude of 
its tyranny, exclude them from politi- 
cal dominion or participation in 4t, but 
its scrutinizing jealousy penetrates 
and persecutes them in the details of 
private life. Woe to the citizen, rich 
though he be, -who indulges too osten- 
tatiously in the luxuries of private life. 
The sight of a carriage would scarcel 
be tolerated in Broadway—in Wall 
Street the gaudy nuisance would breed 
a riot; the tenant would be hooted for 
lordly affectation of superiority—the 
pride'of “ equality ” would be shocked, 
the majesty of the workie insulted. 
“In Europe,” says M. Chevalier, 
u where t cities abound, -every 
bourgeoisie which should fail -in-sup- 
porting the throne or the aristocracy, 
would be exposed to a worse fate than 
that of the American bourgeoisie.” 
Let it not be imagined that the pros- 
perity and advancement of America is 
referable in whole, or to any extent, to 
her republican institutions. De Toc- 
ueville, a writer equally favorable to 
the democratic prinsipe, and-calculat- 
ing upon its inevitable triumph with 
the one before quoted, acquaints us, 
that “the population of America (iu 
which is ‘included her progress eco- 
nomically and socially), increased as 
rapidly under the colonial system as 
it does at the present day; that ‘is te 
say, it doubled in about twenty-two 
years. But this proportion, which is 
now appked to millions, was then ap- 
plied to thousands of inhabitants ; and 
the same fact which was scarcely no- 
‘ticeable a century ago, is now evident 
‘to every observer.” He continues to 
‘show that the “British subjects in 
‘Canada, who are ne pty on a King, 
augment and spread almost as rapidly 
as the British settlers of the United 
States, who live under a Republican 
Government.” 
Here we must draw toa conclusion. 
Interests well understood, should lead 
the middle classes rather ¢o strengthen 
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their connection with the aristocracy 
and monarchy, than jealously to weak- 
en powers and forms essential to the 
preservation of their own supremacy, 
and which never can seriously endan- 
ger it. But the social and political 
riorities of both bourgeoisie and 
aristocracy, will be jeopardiscd if the 
crusade of the first, and the acquies- 
cent march of the last, against the 
rights of the poor be madly persisted 
in. The industrial world is every 
where in the throes of a convulsion— 
in the United States, in France, in 
Germany, as well as here. Over- 
strained production is succeeded by a, 
violent: reaction of falling values. 
Widely spread ruin and bankrupt 
are inevitable results of a decline in 
prices, of 30, 40, or 50 per cent. Con 
sumption is arrested without a medium 
of barter or exchange, and can only 
be re-established when the par is re- 
adjusted, and the downward race be- 
tween nations decided at the common 
oal of diminished rates, as well as 
iminished production. Long before 
that period, nay, before the expiration 
of another year perchance, thousands, 
and tens of thousands, in the manufac- 
turing districts, may be cast out of 
work. They will cry out for bread, 
and a stone, a work-house will be of- 
fered. The next encampment of one 
hundred thousand raging spiris, will 
not be in Warwickshire, but in Lan- 
cashire. No Olivers, or Parkeses, 
backed with Treasury franks, will be 
wanting to excite them—for betrayed 
they will be powerless. A populace 
incomparably more intelligent, and 
leaders infinitely more desperate than 
those of Birmingham, may be banded 
in mortal strife against the “ monar- 
chy of the middle classes,” whilst 
these are rashly as besottedly occu- 
pied in sapping the foundations of the 
monarchy aristocratical. Where, in 
so solemn a conjuncture, is the empire 


cy cloud not the atmesphere 


to look for safety and protection! In 
presence of the coming tempest there 
is a Government only less imbecile 
than unpriocipled—a majority in the 
Commons’ House compounded of trai- 
tors more than suspected, of Radicals 
utilitarian and destructive, of Whigs 
venal and time-serving—the authors, 
abettors, and supporters of the work- 
house system—the implacable foes of 
the poor. Come the crash will, meet 
it who may. A rural police will be 
nerveless to prop up workhouses tum- 
bling to their ruin. The firmament of 
Whiggery is, however, calm and un- 
clouded as on a summer’s day. The 
cries of the poor or the oppressed 
respired in 
Downing-street—yet rebellion is si- 
lently and cy itd baring in Ire- 
land—Lower Canada is in open revolt 
—even the little rock of Malta is in 
quasi insurrection. Russia captures 
our ships, and wars against our com- 
ae Toa bars us out with pro- 
hibitory tarifis—General Evans, the 
hero of Lord Palmerston, with his le- 
gion and an army Lalf as strong us 
t which, at Vittoria, under Welling- 
ton, triumphed over, and chased be~ 
pe aa 69,800 of the élite of ne 
of Napoleon, is so disgrace 
feated at Hernani by a band of raw 
mountaineers, that the wreck owed its 
safety and escape, though within the 
walls of St. Sebastian, only to the cool 
intrepidity of the Royal i who 
protected the flight. Brookes’s is all 
agog with peerages expectant, and 
commoners coronetted but not enno- 
bled. Nay, four hundred baronets 
have formed a union to enforce their 
rights to—the Ulster badge!!! Such 
was the feasting, such the idle reve]. 
ries in Belshazzar’s palace at the om~ 
inous moment of the “ handwriting on 


the wall.” So Nero sang, danced, 
fiddled, while Rome was blazing tai 
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THE SPANISH CONTEST. 


Apipst all our declarations in fa- 
vor of the lights of the age, and the 
extraordinary influence of the ptess, 
and the extension of journals in diffus- 
ing correct ideas on every subject of 
pe icy, foreign and domestic, it may 

oubted, whefher there is to be 
found in the whole history of humana 
delusion, not even excepting the be- 
nighted ages of Papal despotism, or 
the equally dark era of Napoleon’s 
tyranny, an example of ignorance so 


in this country, for the last seven 
ears, as to the affairs of Spain. 
hile a contest has been going on 
there during all that period between 
constitutional right and revolutionary 
spoliation; while the Peninsula has 
been cunvulsed by the long protracted 
conflict between legal government and 
democratic despotism ; while the same 
cause which has been supported since 
1830 in.Great Britain by the arms of 
reasoning, eloquence, or influence, has 
there been carried on with the edge of 
the sword ; while for the last four years, 
a struggle has been maintained by the 
Basque mountaineers for their rights 
and their libertics, their hearths and 
their religion, which history will place 
beside the glories of Marathon and 
Salamis, of Naefels and Morgarten : 
while an heroic Prince and his heroic 
brothers have borne up against a load 
of oppression, foreign and domestic, 
in defence of legal right and constitu- 
tional freedom, with a courage and a 
skrll rarely paralleled in the annals of 
military achievement, the great bulk 
of the English nation have looked 
with supineness or indifference on the 
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pe and general, as has prevailed | 


— spectacle. They have been 
eceived, and willingly deceived, by 
the endless falsehoods which the revo- 
lutionary press and the holders of Spa- 
nish bonds spread abroad on thig sub- 


. ject, they have been carried away by 


the false and slanderous appellations 
bestowed on Don Carlos, t ey have 
been mystified by a denial of his clear 
and irresistible title to the throne, they 
have not duly considered the stérn and 
inexorable necessity which e 
him to abandon the humane system of 
warfare which he at first adopted, and 
retaliate upon his enemies the atro- 
cious and murderous rule of war which 
they hud so long practised against him 
and his followers; and by their su- 
pona permitted the royal arms of 
ngland to be implicated in the most 
savage crusade ever undertaken in 
modern times against the liberty of 
mankind, and a band of brave but de- 
luded mercenaries, to prolong to their 
own and their country’s eternal dis- 
ace a frightful conflict between sor- 
id democratic despotism, striving 
to elevate itself on the ruins of its 
country, and the free-born bravery of 
unconquerable patriots. 

We take blame to ourgelves on this. 
subject; we confess ourselves impli- 
cated in the charge which, through all 
the succeeding ages of the world, will 
attach to the name of England, for its 
deplorable concern in this heroic con- 
flict, which will go far to obliterate 
the recollection of all its memorable 
exertions in the cause of freedom. The 
calamity is not the defeat sustained at 
St. Sebastian or Hernani: sot the 


‘disgrace of English regiments being 
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routed and driven back at the point of 
the bayonet in shameful confusion ; 
these stains are easily wiped out; 
the national courage, when brought 
into the field in a just cause, will soon 
obliterate the recollection of the defeat 
which was sustained in supporting that 
of cruelty and injustice. The real 
` disgrace—the calamity which England 
has indeed to mourn, is that of having 
joined in an alliance to beat down 
the liberties of mankind; in having 
aided a selfish, execrable band of 
murderers and plunderers to oppress 
and massacre our faithful allies; in 
having combined with France, in defi- 
ance alike of the faith of treaties and 
the rules of international law, to de- 
prive a gallant prince of his rightful 
wheritance ; in having sent out the 
royal forces of England, under the old 
flag of Wellington, to aid a set of cut- 
throats and assassins, of robbers and 
plunderers, in carrying fire and sword, 
mourning and despair through the val- 
leys of a simple and virtuous people, 
combiued in no other cause but that 
for which Hambden bled on the field 
and Sidney on the scaffold, 

“Wo unto those,” says the Scrip- 
ture,“ who call evil good and good 
evil; for theirs is the greater damna- 
tion.” Jt is in this fatal delusion— 
in the confusion of ideas produced by 
transposing the names of thiags, and 
calling the cause of despotism that of 
freedom, merely because it is sapport 
ed by Urban despots—and that of free- 
dom slavery, because it is upheld by 
rura) patriots, that the true cause of 
this hideous perversion, not merely of 
national character, but even of party 
consistency, is to be found. e are 
perfectly persuaded that if the people 
of England were aware of the real na- 
ture of the cause in which they em- 
barked a gallant but unfortunate band 
of adventurers; if the government 
were aware of the real tendency of the 
quasi-intervention which they have 
carried on, both the one and the other 
would recoil with horror from the mea- 
sures which they have so long sanc- 
tioned. But both were deluded by 
the name of freedom ; both were car- 
ried away by the absurd mania for the 
extension of democratic institutions into 
countries wholly unprepared for them ; 
and both — t they were upholding 
the cause of liberty and the ultimate 
interests of Great Britain, by support- 
ing a band who have proved themselves 
to 


be the most corrupt, and 
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despotic tyrants who ever yet rose 
to transient greatness upon the mise- 
and degradation of their country. 
But, while we thus absolve both the 
government and the country from in- 
tentional abuse of power in the deplora- 
ble transactions which both have sanc- 
tioned, there is a limit beyond which 
this forbearance cannot be extended. 
This result of our shameful inter- 
vention to oppress the free, and aid the 
murderers in massacring the inpocen', 
is now fixed and unalterable, and in 
no degree dependent on thet future 
issue of the contest. What they may 
finally be, God only knows. It is pos- 
sible, doubtless, that the weight of the 
Quadruple Alliance—the direct inter- 
vention of France—the insidious sup- 
port of England—the exhaustion of a 
protracted contest—and the extirpe- 
tion of the population capable of bear- 
ing arms in the Basque Provinces, 
may beat down these heroic mowa- 
taineers, and establish amidst blood 
and ashes, anguish and mourning, the 
cruel oppression of the Madrid demo- 
Crats in the lovely valleys of Navarre: 
“Quum solitudinem fecerunt, pacem 
ae In that case, the interest 
of the struggle will be enhanced by 
its apio termination ; the sympathies, 
the indignant sympathies of mankind 
in every future age, will be with the 
unfortunate brave; like the Poles or 
the Girondists, the errors of their fot- 
mer conduct will all be forgotten in 
the Roman heroism of their fall. 
They will take their place in history 
beside their ancestors in Numantia 
and Saguntum, who preferred throw- 
ing themselves into the flames, to the 
hated dominion of the stranger; and 
the Saragossans or Geronists in latter 
days, who perished in combating the 
formidable legions of — or the 
gallant patriots, who, wi 
shed their last blood, whea the grena- 
diers of Suwarrow were storming the 
entrenchments of Prague,and the Vis- 
tula ran red with Polish blood. Orit 
may be, that Providence has reserved 
a different destiny for these 


patriots, and that on this, as on sœ | 
revious occasions, the God of | 


many p 

battles will bless the righteous side. 
In that case, their struggle will form 
one of the most animating periods in the 
page of history—one of the bright and 
consoling spots in the annals of human 
suffering, to which the patriot will 
point in every succeeding age as the 
animating example of saccessful vir- 
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tue, at the recital of which the hearts 
of the generous will throb, so long as 
valor and constancy shall be appre- 
ciated upon earth. 

We speak thus warmly, because we 
feel strongly—because we sympathize 
from the bottom of our hearts with 
the cause of freedom all over the 
world. But we are not deluded, as 
30 ey of our countrymen are, who 
never looked beyond the surface of 
things, by the mere assumption of 
false names. We have learned from 
our own experience, as weil as the an- 
nals of history, that tyranny, plunder, 
and oppression caa stalk in the rear 
of the tricolor flag, and urban multi- 
tudes be roused by a ruthless band of 
sordid revolutionists, to their own and 
their country’s ultimate ruin. We have 
learned also from the same sources of 
information, that hearts can beat as 
warmly for the cause of freedom, and 
arms combat as bravely in its defence 
on the mountaia as on the plain, in the 
sequestered pa a in the crowded 
city, under the ners of religion 
and loyalty, as under the standard of 
treason and perfidy. We yield to none 
in the ardent love of liberty ; but what 
we call liberty is the lasting protec- 
tion of the rights and privileges of all 
classes of the people, not the tramp- 
ling them under foot, to suit the fan- 
eiful theories of visionary enthusiasts, 
or the sordid ulations of Stock 
Exchange revolutionists. We look 
around us, and behold liberty still 
flourishing in the British Isles, after a 
hundred and fifty years’ duration, un- 
der the banner of religion and loyalty, 
despita all the efforts of infidel de- 
mocracy for its destruction. We cast 
our eyes to the other side of the Chan- 
nel, and we see freedom perishing, 
both in France and Spain, after un- 
heard-of calamities, under the ascend- 
dant of a revolutionary and a free- 
thinking generatioa. Taught by these 

examples, we have iearned to 
cling the more closely to the faith and 
the maxims of our fathers, to see in 
the principles of religion and loyalty 
the only secure foundation for real 
freedom ; and to expect the ultimate 
triumph of constitutional principles, 
not from the sudden irruption of blood- 
thirsty fanatics, or the selfish ambition 
of rapacious democrats, but the gradu- 
al and pacific growth of a middling 
class in society, under the protecting 
influence of a durable Government. 
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We make these remarks, too, in the 
full knowledge of the hideous massa- 
cres which have, so long disfigured | 
this unhappy war—having before our 
eyes the Durango decree, and the 

arlist executions; and yielding to 
none in horror at these sanguinar 
atrocities, and the most ardent wis 
for their termination. We make them 
also, agreeing with the Standard, that 
if this frightful system had begun with 
the Carlists, or had even been adopted 
by them under the influence of any 
other cause thin the sense of unbear- 
able executions of a similar kind pre- 
viously suffered by them, and begun 
by the Revolutionists, and the over- 
whelming necessity of mournful re- 
taliation, not only would their cause 
be unworthy of the sympathy of any 
brave or good man, but that Don Car- 
los himself would “ be a monster unfit 
to live.” But admitting all this, we 
see it as clearly proved as any proposi- 
tion in geometry, that this execrable 
system began with the Spanish demo- 
crats, and them alone, and was never 
resorted to by the Carlists, till years 
afier they had suffered under its atrocious 
execution by their enemies ; and the Car- 
list valleys were filled with mournin 
from the death of old men, women an 
children, murdered in cold blood by 
the democratic tyrants who sought to 
plunder and enslave them. And in 
such circumstances, we know that re- | 
taliation, however dreadful and mourn- 
ful an extremity, ts unavoidable, and 
that brave and humane men are forced, 
like Zumalacarregui, to sentence pri- 
soners to be shot, even when the order, 
as it did from him, draws tears like rain 
from their eyes. Unquestionably none 
can admire more than we do the noble 

roclamation of the Duke of York in 

793, in answer to thé savage orders 
of the Directory to the Revolutionary 
armies of France to give no quarter. 
None can feel greater exultation at 
the humane conduct of the Vendeans, 
who, in reply to a similar order from 
their inhuman oppressors, sent eleven 
thousand prisoners back, with their 
heads merely shaved, to the Repub- 
lican lines. But it belongs to the pros- 
perous and the secure to act upon 
such generous and noble principles ;— 
the endurance of cold-blooded cruelty, 
the pangs of murdered innocence, the 
sight of parents and children slaught- 
ered, will drive, and in every age have 
driven, the most mild and humane to 
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the dreadful, but unavoidable system of 
retaliation. We know that the Ven- 
deans themselves, despite all the heroic 
humanity of their chiefs, were forced in 
the end to retaliate upon their enemies 
the system of giving no quarter. We 
know that Charette, for the two last 
Mee of his career, found it impossi- 
le to act on any other principle. We 
go back to the annals of our own coun- 
try, and we see in them too melancholy 
roof, that even in the sober minded, or 
It may be, right thinking inhabitants 
of the British Isles, a certain endurance 
of suffering, and the commencement of 
a cruel system of war by one party, 
will at all times drive their antagonists 
into a hideous course of reprisals. Have 
we forgotten, that in the wars of the 
S, quarter was refused on both 
sides by the contendin g armies, for nine 
long years, and that eighty princes of 
the blood, and almost all the nobility 
of England were put to death, and most 
of them in cold blood, by the ruthless 
cruelty of English armies? Have we 
forgotten, that utter destruction was 
vowed by the Scottish Covenanters 
against the Irish auxiliaries in Mon- 
trose’s army; and that they carried 
their vengeance so far, as to drown at 
the bridge of Linlithgow even their in- 
nocent babes? Have we forgotten the 
cruel atrocities of the Irish Rebellion, 
or the firm retaliation of the indignant 
Orangemen ? — then that a cer- 
tain extremity of suffering, and the en- 
durance of a certain amount of cruelty 
by intestine opponents, will, in all ages, 
and in all nations, even the most mode- 
rate and humane, induce the dreadful 
necessity of retaliation, we look with 
pity, though with poignant grief, on the 
stern reprisals to which Don Carlos 
has been driven, and earnestly pray 
that similar civil discord may long be 
averted from the British Isies ; and that 
we may not be doomed by a righteous 
Providence, as we perhaps deserve, to 
undergo the unutterable wretchedness, 
which our uncalled for and unjust sup- 
port of those who began the execrable 
system of murder, has so long pro- 
duced in the Spanish Peninsula. 

In attempting to make amends for 
our hitherto apparent neglect of this 
interesting subject, we rejoice to think 
that the materials by which we can 
now vindicate the righteous cause, and 
explain to our deluded countrymen 
the gross injustice of which they have 
been rendered the unconscious instru- 
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ments, have, within these last few 
months, been signally enlarged. First, 
Captain Henningsen’s animated aod 
graphic narrative enlisted our sy mpa- 
thies in favor of the gallunt mountain- 
eers, beside whom he drew the sword 
of freedom. Next, Mr. Horan’s able 
and well-informed work unfolded: still 
more fully the nature of the contest, and 
the resources from which the Basque 
peasantry have maintained so long and 
surprising a struggle in defence of their 
prieg aguinst all the forces which 
ave been arrayed against them. Then 
Lord Caernarvon’s admirable disquisi- 
tion on the war, annexed to his highly 
interesting tour in the Portuguese prov- 
inces, gave to the statements of his ex- 
cellent predecessors the weight of his 
authority, the aid of his ede ET 
the support of his eloquence. Though 
last, not least, Mr. Walton has taken 
the field with two octavo volumes, 
which throw a flood of light on the 
real nature of the contest now raging 
in the Peninsula,—the objects of the 
parties engaged,—the claims of the 
competitors to the throne,—the conse- 
quence of the triumph of the one or the 
other on the future interests of religion 
and freedom,—the cruel severities to 
which the Carlists were subjected by 
their blood-thirsty enemies before they 
were reluctantly driven to retaliation, 
—and the frightful consequences 
which have resulted, and must con- 
tinue to result while it endures, from 
our iniquitous co-operation with the 
cause of oppression. All these mo- 
mentous topics are treated in the vo- 
lumes before us with a clearness, tem- 
er, moderation, and ability which 
eave nothing to be desired, and render 
them by far the most important work 
on the affairs of the Peninsula which 
has yet issued from the European 
press. When we see the ability and 
candor, the courage and energy, the 
learning and eloquence, which, un- 
bought by the gold of the Stock Ex- 
change, uninfluenced by specula- 
tions in Spanish bonds, unsolicited by 
the rewards of a deceived democratic 
and commission-granting Administra- 
tion, is thus generously and gratuitous- 
ly coming forward from so many quar- 
ters at once in defence of the cause 
of religious truth and independence, 
we recognise the revival of the spirit 
of Old England; we indulge a hope 
that the press, like the Thames 
water, may yet work off its own im- 
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panini; and we are ready to take our 
umble part in.so good a cause, and 
bear with equanimity the torrent of 
abuse with which the servile writers 
of the Treasury, or the hireling scribes 
of the Stock Exchange, will assail our 
endeavors to give greater publicity 
than, in a selfish and engrossed age, 
they might otherwise obtain to their 
all-important disclosures. 

From the statements proved, and 
documents brought forward, in Mr. 
Walton’s work, it is manifest—1. 
That the constitution of 1812, so long 
the darling object of democratic con- 
tention in the Peninsula, and now the 
avowed basis of its government, is an 
ultra-republican system, which never 
obtained the legal consent of the na- 
tion, but was merely imposed on their 
countrymen for their own selfish ends 
by aknot of urban democrats at Ca- 
diz, who at that unhappy period, 
when four-fifths of the country was 
occupied by the French armies, had 
contrived to usurp the powers, not only 
of sovereignty, but of remodelling the 
state. 2. That it is not only utterly 
unsuitable to the Spanish people, and 
necessarily productive of (as it ever 
has produced) nothing but plunder, 
massacre, and democratic oppression ; 
but is of so absurd and ill-consider- 
ed a character as even, if established 
in England, amidst a people habitua- 
ted for centuries to the exercise of 
freedom, would tear society to atoms 
in six months. 3. That, from expe- 
rience of the devastating effects of this 
ultra-radical constitution, and the sor- 
did cupidity of the democratic agents 
whom it instantly brings to the head 
of affairs, the great majority of the 
Spanish nation, almost all who are 
distinguished by their patriotism, 
principle, or good sense, are decid- 
edly opposed to its continuance; that 
though often established by military 
violence or democratic intrigue, it 
has ever fallen to the ground by its 
own weight when not upheld, as it 
now is, by porera foreign — 
tion; an t at this moment, if this 

ration were really withdrawn, 
it would sink to the dust in three 
months, with all its accessaries of de- 
mocratic spoliation, royalist blood, 
and universal suffering, never more to 
rise. 4. That the democratic party, 
since the time that nine-tenths of the 
nation had become the decided enemies 
of their usurpation, fell upon the expe- 
dient of engrafting me maintenance 
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of their cause upon a disputed succes- 
sion to the throne—prevailed on Fer- 
dinand VII., when in a state of dotage, 
to alter the law of royal succession 
in favor of his infant daughter—got 
together the farce of a Cortes, to give 
their sanction to the illegal act—and 
have since contrived to keep her on 
the throne, as a mere puppet, to serve 
as a cover to their revolutionary de- 
signs, despite the clearly proves voice 
of the nation, by filling the army and 
all civil offices with their own crea- 
tures, and muiniaining an usu 

and hateful usurpation by the aid of 
urban Pomoca foreign co-opera- 
tion, and stock-jobbing assistance. 5. 
That the title of Don Carlos to the 
throne is clear, not less on the legiti- 
mate principle of legal succession, 
which we were bound, in the most 
solemn manner, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, to guarantee, than on the 
liberal principle of a violation of the 
social contract, and a trampling under 
foot all the rights and privileges of 
the people, disSolving the title of a 
sovereign, how well-founded soever 


in itself, to the supreme direction of | 


affairs. 6. That the frightful system 
of murdering the prisoners was first 
introduced by the ‘evolutionists ; that 
it was carried on with ruthless severi- 
ty and heartless rigor by them for 

s before it was tmitated by the 
Royalists; that they have repeatedly 
made endeavors, both publiciy and 
privately, to put a stop to its continu- 
ance, but always been foiled bv the 
refusal of their savage antagonists. 7. 
That theEnglish auxiliaries,botb under 
General Evans and Lord John Hay, 
lent their powerful aid to the Revolu- 
tionary party, not only without the 
English Government having made any 
effectual stipulation in favor of the 
abandoning that atrocious system of 
warfare, but ala time when, without 
such aid, the war was on the point of 
beingbrought to a glorious termination 
by the freebora mountaineers of Bis- 
cay and Navarre, and have thus be- 
come implicated, through the fault or 
neglect of their government, in all the 
woful consequences of a continuance of 
the struggle. 8. That the stand made 
by the que provinces is for their 
rights and their liberties, their privi- 
leges and their immunities, enjoyed by 
their ancestors for five hundred years, 
asserted by them in every age with a 
constancy and spirit exceeding even 
the far-famed resolution of the Swiss 
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Cantons, but which were ail reft from 
them at one fell swoop by the ruthless 
tyranny of a democratic despotism. 

It is impossible, in the limits of an 
article in a periodical, to quote all the 
documents, or detail all the facts, 
which Mr. Walton has accumulated, 
with irresistible force, to prove every 
one of these propositions. If any one 
doubts them, we earnestly recom- 
mend him to study his work ; and if 
he is not convinced, we say, witbout 
hesitation, neither would he be persua- 
ded though one rose from the dead. 
But even in this cursory notice a few 
leading facts may be brought forward, 
which cannot fail to throw a clear 
light on this important subject, and 
may tend to aid the efforts of those 
brave and enlightened men whs are 
now striving to prevent British blood 
from being any longer shed in the 
most unjust of causes, and hinder the 
British standards from being any 
longer unfurled, in the name of free- 
dom and liberty, to uphold the cause 
of infidelity, rapine, and oppression. 

Of the manner in which the Consti- 
tution of 1812 was fabricated by a 
clique of urban agitators, and thrust, 
amidst the agonies of the war with Na- 
poleon, on an unconsciousor unwilling 
nation, the following account is given 
by our author :— 


,“ In the decrees and other preparations 
made by the central junta, in anticipation 
of the meeting of Cortes, the old mode 
of convening the national assembly had 
been abandoned, the illuminati congre- 
gated at Seville being of opinion ‘that the 
ancient usages were more a matter of his- 
torical research than of practical import- 
ance.’ It was therefore agreed, that in 
their stead a new electoral law should be 
framed, more congenial to the general 
principle of representation; the reault of 
which was, that those cities which had de- 
pones in the Cortes last assembled were to 

ave a voice, as well as the superior juntas, 
and that one deputy should besides be elect- 
ed for every fifty thousand souls. It was 
also settled that the South American pro- 
vinces, at the time paged in a state of in- 
surrection, should, for the present, have 
substitutes chosen for them, until they sent 
over delegates duly elected. It is a curious 
fact, that on the 18th of the previous April, 
Joseph Bonaparte convened Cortes, and it 
was at the time thought that this example 
served to stimulate the central junto to per- 
form their long forgotten promise, 


“The new-fashioned Cortes opened on of 
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the 24th of September, consisting only of 
popular deputies, or one estate, the other 
two being excluded. When the inaugurel 
ceremonies were over, the members as- 
sembled declared themselves legally consti- 
tuted in ‘general and extraordinary Cor- 
tes in whom the national sovereignty re- 
sided; or, in other words, they at once 
declared themselves a constituent assem- 


bly.” i 
“In one respect, the assembly of the 
Spanish Cortes of 1810 resembled that of 


the French States-general in 1791, the 
members being mostly new men whose 
names had scarcely been heard of before. 
In another sense, the disparity between the 
two „assemblies was great. The States- 
— opened their sittings under legal 
orms, with the three orders, and, er 
stormy debates, one estate ejected or ab- 
sorbed the other two, when the triumphant 
party, declaring themselves a constituent 
assembly, proceeded to enact laws and 
frame a constitution ; in the end, re i 
themselves superior to the authority whi 
had convened them, and no longer respon- 
sible to those whom they were intended to 
represent. The Cadiz Cortes adopted a 
readier and less complicated plan. In 
utter defiance of legal forms and ancient 
usages, the Spanish Commons before-hand 
excluded the two privileged estates ; and 
assembling entirely on their own account, 
at once voted themsaclves tobe a constituent 
assembly, possessing all the essential attri- 
butes of sovereignty, and deliberately pro- 
ceeded to imitate the example of their Pari- 
nan — 

e examples given in our ear! 
show the little analogy between be * 
cient and new Cortes. The latter did not 
meet to supply the want of a re wer, 
to provide means of defence, obtain the 
redress of grievances, or reconcile apposite 
and jarring interests. Their object was 
not to heal the wounds in the state, to in- 
troduce order and concert, or remove 
those obstacles which had hitherto im- 
peded the progress of the national cause. 
As the genuine offepring of the central 
Junta, they rather thought of seizing upon 
power, enjoying its sweets, and carryin 
Into cffect those theories with a fondn 
for which an admiration of the French 
Revolution bad infected many leading 
members, some of whom were anxious to 
shine after the manner of Mirabeau— 
whilst others thought they could emulate 
the example of Abbé Sièyes, or took 
Briasot as their model. Ina word, w 
unpractised in the science of legislation, 
and unmindful that the enemy was at therr 
gates, they set to work with a full deter- 
mination to tread in the footsteps of the 
French Constituent Assembly,a by 
a vote similar to that passed by our House 
Commons in 1648, whereby they de 
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declared that the sovereign power exclu- 
sively resided in them—and,consequently, 
that whatever they enacted was law, with- 
out the consent of either king, peers, or 
clergy.” 


The ruinous step by which, to the 
exclusion of the real representatives 
of the nation, a band of urban revolu- 
tionists contrived to thrust themselves 
into the supreme direction of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in the Isle of Leon, 
is thus explained. 


s “ On tho lOth of September, 1810, a fort- 
night before the opening of the Cortes, 
the regents issued an edict, accompanied 
by a decree, in which the impossibility of 
obtaining proper representatives from the 
ultra-marine provinces and those occupied 
by the enemy is lamented, and a plan de- 
vised to remedy the defect, by means of sub- 
stitutes chosen upon the spot. It was ac- 
cordingly ordained that twenty-three per- 
sons should be picked out to represent the 

laces held by the French, and thirty for the 

ndies; which number of substitutes, in- 
corporated with the real delegates already 
arrived or about to arrive, it was thought 
would compose a respectable congress, suf- 
ficient under existing circumstances to open 
the house and carry on business, even 
althoagh others should unfortunately not 
arrive.”® 


From the official records of the 
Cortes it appears that its numbers 
stood thus: 

Members returned by provinces 
of Spain unoccupied by the 
French, é : an aeg 

Substitutes provided at Cadiz 
for the others, . 5 ; 


“It would be almost insulting to the 
judgment of the reader to offer any- re- 
marks upon either the illegality or the in- 
congruity of a legislature composed of such 
elements as the preceding sketch presents. 
Independently of a total abandonment of 
ancient usages, and an utter disregard of 
the elective franchise practised in former 
times ; besides the exclusion of two es- 
tates, and tho enlargement of the third on 
a basis not only impracticable, but also 
ridiculous ; substitutes are put in to repre- 
sent an infinitely — proportion of ter- 
ritory in both hemispheres than that which, 
with the free agency of the inhabitants, is 
enabled to return representatives, elected 
according to the scale preposed by the 
conveners ofthe Cortes themselves, found- 
ed on rules of their own framing. The 

resentative principle was thus entirely 
lost; and how a party of politicians and 
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philosophers, circumscribed to a small spot 
of ground, and protected only by the SER 
force of an ally, could, during eighteen 
months, sit quietly down and frame a con- 
stitution for the acceptance of nearly thirty 
millions of people, situated in three quarters 
of the globe, and opposed in interests as 
well as in habits, on a plan so defective in 
all its parts, is the most extraordinary of the 
many singularitics which mark the Span- 
ish contest, 

“In the new representative plan, neither 

pulation nor wealth was taken as a basis, 

alencia, with 1,040,740 souls, was allow- 
ed nineteen deputies ; whilst Granada, in- 
cluding Malaga, and containing 1,100,640, 
had only two. The ancient Fiagdoat of 
Navarre with 271,285 souls, Biscay with 
130,000, Guipuscoa with 126,789, and 
Alava with 84,139, are rated at one each ; 
whereas, the mountains of Ronda had two. 
Spain, with fourteen millions of souls, is 
set down at one hundred and fifty-four de- 
puties; when the South American and 
Asiatic provinces, by the central junta de- 
clared integral and equal parts of the mo- 
narchy, und containing a population of 
more than seventeen millions, were repre- 
sented by fifty-four. Never” was any 
thing more monstrous than the organiza- 
tion of the Cadiz legialature—more op- 
posed to the practico in ancient times, of 
more at variance with the objects for 
which the Cortes were to meet. It was 
not even in accordance with the wild 
theories of the day. The absence of op- 
position was the only sanction given to 
their labors; a circumetance which may 
be easily accounted for in the exigting state 
of the Peninsula.” 


These Revolutionists were not long 
in invoking the aid of the same prin- 
ciples which emanating from the Ja- 
cobins of Paris, had consigned France 
to slavery and Europe to blood. 
« Eight or nine journals were imme- 
diately established in Cadiz, of which 
one was Called ‘ The Robespierre.’ ” 


“The principles proclaimed by the con- 
stitution, if possible, are more monstrous 
than the manner in which it was construct- 
ed. It begins by declaring that the legis- 
lature is composed of the general and ex- 
traordinary Cortes of the Spanish nations 
represented by deputies from Spain, Ame. 
rica, and Asia; that the national sove- 
reignty resides in the Cortes, and that the 

ower of making laws belongs to them, 
Jointly with the king ; that the population 
ìs to be taken asa basis for the new elec- 
tora} law, without any defined qualification - 
for eligibility; that the Cortes were to 





* ‘For the electors and the elected the only qualifications required were to be a house- 


bolder and twenty-five years of age! !” 
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meet every year, and on closing, leave a 
permanent deputation sitting, to watch 


over the observance of the constitution, 
report infractions, and convene the legis- 
lature in extraordinary cases, and that the 
king should be at the head of the executive 
and sanction the laws. A new plan was 
formed for the government of the provinces, 
the election of municipalities, the assessment 
Of taxes, and a variety of other purposes. In 
a word, the Cadiz code deprived the king of 
the power of dissolving or proroguing the 
Cortes, and in other respects destroyed the 
royal prerogative, as well as feudal tenures 
and the rights of property. It confounded the 
various classes, and reduced the power of the 
clergy, extinguished the civil rights of a 
whole community, cancelled all previous 
compacts made between the sovereign and 
the people, broke the bond of union, tore 
asunder the charters, confiscated the privi- 
leges and franchises so highl valued by 
the inhabitants, and, in a word, obliterated 
every line and feature of the ancient institu- 
tione y transforming Spain into the reverse 
of what sbe had been, It was a sweeping 
arp tata of every privileged and corporate 
ody in the country, annihilating the whole, 
ane leaving neither wreck nor vestige be- 
19 LJ 


Of this constitution, which is now 
the constitution of Spain, which the 
arms, aye, the Royal arms of Eng- 
land are employed to uphold, it is 
sufficient to say that it establishes— 
1. UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE; 2. One 
LEGISLATIVE CHAMBER; 3. ANNUAL 
Partiaments ; 4. It annihilates all the 

wer of the nobles and ciergy ; 5. 

weeps away all corporate rights and 
feudal privileges; 6. Exterminates 
the whole e prerogative. How 
lung would the British empire with- 
stand the shock of such a constitution ? 
Not one week. 

Even before it was brought into 
operation, ‘or the French armies had 
been driven by British valor from 
the soil of Spain, the ruinous effect of 
this monstrous constitution was 80 
clearly perceived, that the democratic 
despots were fearful of its overthrow. 


« Such a transition as that which this code 
was calculated to effect, was tou sudden and 
too violent not to meet with decided opposi- 
tion. Its levelling principles and subversive 
doctrines were accordingly denounced from 
the pulpit and by the press. Every epithet of 
odium and contempt was applied to its of- 
ficious framers ; and.so great was the appre- 
-hension of disturbances entertained by the 
government itself, that, within a month after 
its promulgation, they prevented arms from 
being entrusted to the Galician peasantry. 
Individuals of rank and influence were 
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banished for merely expressing their dis- 
approbation of its provisions or the dread 
of the calamities which it was likely to 
produce.” 


The fate of this monstrous demo- 
cratic abortion is well known. On 
Ferdinand’s accession it fell to the 
ground from its own weight ; not a 
sword required to be drawn, or a shot 
fired to dissolve the destructive fabric. 
His famous decree from Valencia, on 
May 4, at once, extinguished the Ca- 
diz constitution. In that instrument 
Ferdinand justly said— 


“ To this Cortes, in 1810,convened in a man} 
ner never practised in Spain, even in the most 
arduous cases, and in the turbulent times 
of minorities, when the meeting of deputies 
has been more numerous than in usual and 
ordinary Cortes, the estates of the nobility 
and clergy were not called, notwith- 
standing the central junta ordered this to be 
done by a decree, artiully concealed from the 
council of regency, who were equally una- 
ware that to them the junta had assigned the 
presidency of the Cortes; a prerogative which 
otherwise would never have been left at the 
will of the Congress. Every thing was thus 
placed at the disposal of the Cortes, _ on 

as a 


edged, nomi- 
nally attributing it to the nation, In order to 
and by this 
usurpation enact such laws as the deemed 
fit, imposing on the people the ob aoe’ 

a new 


in 1812, without powers from either pro- 
vinces, towns, or juntas, and without even 
the knowledge of those said to be repre- 
sented by the substitutes of Spam and the 
Indies. Rs . 
“¢ This first outrage against the royal pre- 
rogative was, as it were, a basis for the many 
others which — e arsine 
the repugnance of man uties, laws were 
enacted, adopted, a called fundamental 
ones, amidst the cries, threats, and violence 
of those who frequented the Cortes gallenes ; 
whereby to that which was only the work of 
a faction the specivus coloring of the 
will was given, and for such made to pass 
among a few seditious ns at 
and afterwards at Madrid. These are no- 
torious facts, and thus were those 
lawe al which once constituted the 
felicity of our nation. The ancient form 
of the monarchy was changed, and by 
copying the revolutionary and demoeratic 
principles of the French constitution of 
1791, wore sanctioned, not the fandamen- 
tal laws of a moderate monarchy, but reth- 
er those of a popular government, with a 
chief magistrate at its head—a mere 
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gated executive, and not a king, notwith- 
standing the introduction of the name as a 
deception to the uncautious,’ ” 


The joy of the nation at this pacific 
liberation from their revolutionary 
tyrants knew no bounds. It was like 

at of the English on the Restoration. 
The journey of the king from Valencia 
to the capital was a continued triumph. 


« Some members and other flaming 
patriots proposed open resistance, but 
soon found that they possessed neither 
physical nor moral powor. As far as out- 
ward appearances went, they preserved 
their consistency, or rather their delirium 
till the close. Some of the most vociferous 
were however seized; and this put an end 
to the show of opposition. Ferdinand VII. 
entered the capital on the 14th, amidst ge- 
neral acclan. tions and other demonstra. 
tions of joy. Persons present attest that 
never did Madrid witness such a scene of 
general exultation. When the king 
alighted, the people took him up in their 
arms, and triumphantly showed him to the 
immenso concourse assembled in front of 
the palace, and in their arms . conveyed 
him to his apartment. From Aranjuez to 
Madrid, hie carriage had been previously 
drawn by the people, In the akanoo of 
the 16th, he walked through several parts 
of the town, the streets thronged with spec- 
tators; bat not a single constitutionalist 
ventured to show his * 


We have dwelt the longer on the 
original illegal formation, and revolu- 
tionary principles of the constitution, 
because it lies in truth at the bottom 
of the whole question. The Cadiz de- 
mocrats, like all other reckless revo- 
lutionists, bestowed on the nation at 
once, without either preparation or 
reason, the prodigal gift of unbounded 
political influence. The whole powers 
of Government were by them vested 
in one Chamber: the Cortes com- 
bined the powers of the executive 
and legislature in land, being 
— a once with the ape al 
right of imposing taxes, ing laws, 
declaring war and peace, "These vast 
powers were vested in one single 
assembly, unfettered by any separate 
House of Peers, or the representation 
of the clergy in any shape. And 
how was this omnipotent assembly 
chosen? By universaD su ; by 
the votes of every man in Spain who 
had a house and was twenty-five 
years of age. No qualification was 
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required either in the electors or the 
representatives. A majority of beg- 
gars might rule the state, and dispose 
at will of all the property it con- 
tained! ! ! 

The Urban revolutionists of Spain, 
an ardent, energetic, insolvent class, 
instantly perceived the enormous ad- 
vantages which this extravagant con- 
stitution gave them. They saw clearly 
that under this radical constitution, they 
would in fact be the rulers of the state ; 
that its whole offices, emoluments, in- 
fluence, and property would ere long 
be at their disposal; and that by 
simply sticking to that one point, “the 
constitution of 1812,” they would soon, 
and without bloodshed as they hoped, 
and by the mere force of legislative 
enactment, strip all the holders of 

roperty, not only of their influence, 
ut their possessions. In the few great 
towns, apaina TA which the Penin- 
sula contains, in Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Bilboa, and 
Malaga, a clique of agitators was im- 
mediately formed, who, destitute of 
property, education, or character, were 
yet formidable to the holders of pro- 
perty over the kingdom by their in- 
uence over the population in these 
great centres of profligacy, pauperism, 
and ambition. They were closely held 
together by the hellish bond of anti- 
cipated plunder. Freedom, liberty, 
and independence were eve: in their 
mouths; tyranny, plunder, massacre 
unceasingly in their hearts. But 
though a miserable minority, n:t 
amounting to a tenth part of the whol3 
nation, they had t advantages in 
the political strife in which they were 
engaged, from their Scab in the 
t fortified towns of the kingdom, 
rom their sway over the depraved and 
deluded populace, from the rapid com- 
niunication which they maintained 
with each other, from the want of un- 
ion, organization, oF intelligence 
among their rural antagonists, from 
the possession of a plausible cri de 
“the constitution of 1812,” 
which was supposed to be a sovereign 
charm by its supporters for every 
ev 1; and from the union, energy, and 
resolution which present insolvency 
and the prospect of future plunder, 
had diffused universally through their 
ranks. 

It is the more material to attend to 

these considerations, because it is the 
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struggle to re-establish this radical 
constitution which is the real matter 
that has ever since been at issue 
between the two parties in the Penin- 
sula. The Queen at Madrid was 
from the first a mere puppet; the 
Estatuto Real a mere instalment ; the 
revolt of La Granja brought to light 
their real projecte, and revealed, in its 
ristine nakedness, the violence and 
niquity of the democratic faction. 
By it the constitution of 1812 has 
agaid become the basis of the consti- 
tution: a nocturnal revolt, an irrup- 
tion into the bed-chamber of the 
Queen, a drunken sergeant and ten 
treasonable grenadiers were sufficient 
to knock down the phantom of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, which, as a mask 
to their ulterior desi the revolu- 
tionists had set up. And it is to sup- 
port such a cause, to — — 
revolution regime, that ne 
Evans and his unbappy band have 
been exposed to defeat and dishonor, 
and L.500,000 worth of arms and am. 
munition sent to the democrats of the 
Peninaula, and the royal of Eng- 
land displayed beside the abettors of 
spoliation, robbery, and murder. 

The evils experienced and antici- 
paea from this radical constitution, 
owever, were so powerful, that it pro- 
bably never again would have reared 
its hated head in Spain, were it not 
that in an evil hour Ferdinand VIL 
resolved upon an expedition to South 
America in 1821, to subdue the re- 
volted provinces, and assembled 20,000 
men in the Isle of Leon for that pur- 
po This distant service was to the 

t degree unpopular in the Spanish 

army ; its inglorious dangers, it cer- 
tain hardships, its boundless fatigues, 
its remote situation, its probable disas- 
trous termination, were present to 
every mind, and filled both officers 
and men with the most gloomy pre- 
sentiments, and left them in that state 
of moody despair when the most des- 
pe and flagitious projects are most 

ely to be embraced with alacrity. 
The presence of 20,000 men close to 
Cadiz or within its walls, influenced 
by thèse feelings, was too favorable an 
Opportunity for the revolutionists in 
that great centre of democracy to 
let slip for re-establishing their hated 
dominion. While the troops were 
waiting for the transports to conve 
them across the Atlantic, which, wi 
the usual want of foresight in the Spa- 
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nish character, were very of being 
prepared, intrigues — set 
on foot by the Cadiz clique; and in 
the subaltern officers of the army, 
which is almost wholly destitute of 
men of property in Spain, and filled 


- with mere adventurers, they found the 


most ready reception. Soldiers, unless 
restrained by preponderance of pro- 
perty and educativun in their officers, 
are never averse to playing the part 
of preetorians ; they are seldom disin- 
clined to setting an empire up to sale. 
‘The glittering prospect, on the one 
hand, of escaping a perilous, hateful, 
and — foreign service, and on 
the other, mead ace of the whole 
emoluments and advantages of govern- 
ment for themselves or their connec- 
tions, was more than the military ad- 
venturers of the Isle of Leon could 
withstand ; they revolted; raised the 
cry of “‘Ihe constitution of 1812,” 
amidst the transports of the democratic 

arty over all Spain; and the King, 

estitute of any military force to with- 
stand so formidable an insurrection, 
was, after a trifling attempt at resist- 
ance, forced into submission. The 
mised boon was not withheld from 
the traitor soldiers, who had, by, 
violating their oaths, brought about 
the revolution ; they were retained at 
home ; the expedition inst South 
America was laid aside, and the crown 
of the Indies for ever lost to the throne 
of Castile. But what was that to the 
“pans democrats? What did it sig- 
nify that the empire was diemembired, 
and the transatlantic colonies consign- 
ed to an anarchy, despotism, and suf- 
fering, unparalleled in modern times? 
They had to the head of affaire ; 
the pillar of the constitution was raised 
in every considerable town in Spain ; 
the Cadiz clique had become prime 
ministers ; an pee province of the 
Peninsula was placed under the rute 
of a set of low rapacious revolution 
employés, who made use of all their 
authority to promote the election of 
such extreme deputies for the Cortes 
as might ensure the total revolution- 
izing of the state. 

Even while the Liberals lay at Cadiz 
they had begun their system of rapa- 
cious iniquity :— 

“« M. Alcala Galiano,” says Walton, 
‘‘ausisted in a civil capacity, and w 
the mutineers wore shut up in La Isla, 
wrote the principal proclamations and ad- 
dresses which served to extend the insur- 
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rection, On reaching Madrid, this civil- 
jan became one of the leading speakers at 
the debating society of the Fontana de Oro, 
and was ahercards named Intendant of 
Cordova. In 1822 he was elected to the 
Cortes, from which period he is classed 
among the leaders of the exaliedos. His 
speeches wero marked with impetuosity 
and extreme liberalism ; but his ideas were 
not always regular, or his conduct con- 
sistent. He was among the emigrants in 
this country, and a warm admirer of radi- 
caliem,—ea blessing of which the last im. 
portation into Spain has been pretty exten- 
sive. ‘The latter part of his political ca- 
reer was the most successful, his labore 
having beon crowned with the appoint. 
ment of Minister of Marine. Whilst the 
army remained at La Isla, the naval ar- 
sonais were completely gutted. The cop- 
per, brass cannon, rigging, and ether valu- 
ables, were sold to the Gibraltar Jews, 
who ascended the river uf Santi Petri and 
fetched their purchases away.” 


The worshippers of the constitution 
of 1812 were not slow in beginning 
with the first and ‘greatest of all revo- 
lutionary projects, the confiscation of 
the property of the church. 


‘Various reports,” says Mr, Walton, 
“on the poverty of the treasury, the an- 

ual deficit, the arrears of pay, and a va- 
riety of other financial matters, has been 
submitted to the chamber, and produced 
no small degree of embarrassment. ‘The 
expedient of a foreign loan was adopted ; 
and it being no longer necessary to tem- 
porize with the clergy, a plan was formed 
for the appropriation of charch property, 
which it was supposed would yield an 
abundant harvest. By a decree passed 
October Ist, the monasterics were sup- 
pressed, excepting a certain number, and 
also several of the military orders, the re- 
venues of which, it was agreed, should de 
set apart for the payment of the national 
deb!, after pensions had been secured to 
Riega, Quiora, and the other leaders of 
the La Isla mutiny. The inmates of the 
suppressed convents were to receive sti. 
pends from the government; but it was 
clear that the exigencies of the state, if 
no other reasone existed, would prevent 
the porformance of this promise. Hither. 
to the king had remained passive, and 
sanctioned, certainly against his will, yet 
without any remonstrance, the various 
acts tending to destroy the little authority 
left to him; but when called upon for his 
assent to the suppression of the regular 
orders, he hesitated. At the end of a 
month his signature was reluctantly affix. 
ed, and the next day he departed for the 
Escurial.” 


Nor were tyrannic measures to en- 
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force the authority of these popular 
despots wanting... 

‘‘ Among the new measures was a de. 
cree awarding the penalty of banishment 
for eight years against any one endea- 
voring to dissuade the people from the 
observance of the constitution, and im- 
prisonment for that period if an ecclesias- 
tic.’ 


This violent spoliation, however, 
excited at the time a general feeling 

indignation. 

“This precipitate if not unjust mea- 
sure on the part of the Cortes, conld not 
fail te reuse public indignation and pre- 
pars the way for their own, downfal. 

ides the nature ot the aot, which gene. 
ral opinion regarded as a profanation, 
numbers of persons venerable in the eyes 
of the people were sent forth from their 
seclusion to beg their bread. The pro. 


ject, therefore, camo before the public 


stamped with a double title to reprobation. 
It was pronounced a violent spoliation, as 
well as a revolting act of irreligion ; ənd 
it appears strange that the petriotic sena- 
tors of 1820, after clashing with the nobles 
and depriving so many public functiona- 
ries of their places, should have thus brav. 
ed the anger of so powerful a body as the 


clergy. 

u Paving obtained possession of the 
political stage, they formed a confederacy 
to keep it exclusively to themselves; and 


‘if any thing was wanting to complete 


their usurpation, it was to vote their own 
perpetuity. as the long parliament dìd in 
642, and by means of intimidation obtain 
the King's consent. They had an army 
at their disposal, and, as was done in the 
time of Charies I., some of the King’s ad. 
visers were denounced as enemies of the 
state. The indignity offered to him pre- 
viously to his abrupt departure for the Es- 
curial called into action all the elements 
of collision. The reduction of the monas- 
tic orders might be deemed advisable— 
navy necessary,—so it had been thought 
before; but the constitutionalists having 
resolved upon that important measure, 
contrived to render it doubly dan 
by the manner and degree in whieh it was 
to be executed, and the time choeon for 
carrying it into effect. Religious esta- 
blishments of this kind had been inter- 
woven with the frame of society in Spain 
—they were considered as a pane ap- 
pend of the religion of the state, had 
been “formed by the collective funds of 
private individuals, were associated with 
roud recollections of the past, and still 
eld in veneration by all excepting the 
liberal parity. When, therefore the peo- 
ple saw these establishments suppressed, 
the aged, who had spent their little all to 
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procure an lum for life, cast upon the 
world, and thar substance bestowed upon 
persons who had set the worst possible ex- 
ample by heading a military rebellion— 
their resentment passed all bounds.”* . 


The first commencement of civil 
war, and of that atrocious system of 
massacre, which has ever since dis- 
pea the Peninsula, is then given 
y our author; and as murder was 
their grand weapon, 80 they were 80 
dead to all sense of justice or shame, 
that they actually HAD -ITS EMBLEM 
ENGRAVED ON THEIR SEALs. It was in 
the massacre of a man who had mere- 
ly counselled “a free and national 
zcvernment.” 


“ A paper of a mixed character made 
‘ts appearance in the capital, tending to 
sxcite a counter-revolutionary movement. 
it —— No despotism and no an- 
archy—no camarilla and no fuctious Cor- 
es; but a free and national governinent, 
‘ounded on the ancient institutions.’ The 
author being discovered was thrown into 
„rison, and hia name ascertained to be 
Jinuesa, formerly the curate of ‘Tamajon, 
ı small town in the province of Guadala- 
ara, seven lea from the capital, and 
ately one of the Kings honorary chap- 
ains. Ata moment of public excitement 
ın incident of this kind wus like!y to pro- 
tuce much noise in a place where idlers 
und politicians abound. A surmise got 
abroad that the prisoner, in consequence 
of his high connections, would be protect- 
yd, and an evasion of justice was appro- 
tended, This sufficed to rouse the ar- 
‘ent spirits frequenting the Puerta del Sol, 
nd, in the true sense of the sovereignty 
f the people, they rushed in a crowd to 
he prison, forced open the door, entered 
he curate’s cell, and with a blacksmith’s 
ammer beat out his brains.t 

“This murder was a signal for general 
gitation. The nobles, royalist officers, 
nd ex-functionaries, held up to contempt 
nd derision the conduct of those who 
sere unable to prevent the commission of 
mch an atrocity. The ejected monks 





+ “ Quiroga, 
f the Granja 
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for example, had capitalized his pension, 
de Cernadas, a valuable estate near Betanzos, in Galicia, belonging 
at Santiago, of the Benedictine order, upon which he cat 


(May, 
called the is to arme, by invoking 
the altar and the throne, or appealing to 
their own wrongs. 


«The large cities were, in a contrary 
sense, agitated by clube and debating s0- 
cieties. At first these clubs liad been the 
organs of nment ; now they wished 
to dictate the 


licly reproached the ministers for their 
apathy, almost accusing them of being 
leagued with the king, 


nounced as the chief plotter, tnd his pal- 
ace as a ready recep the Se- 
viles.” 


And now we come to a most im- 
portant subject—one to which we ear- 
nestly request the serious attention of 
our countrymen. It is the COMMENCE- 
ment of that war of extennination, 
which, as Mr. Walton justly observes, 
has ever since raged in the Peninsula. 
Let us see with whom the responsibi- 
lity of its introduction rests :— 


Catalonia was the cause of great dis- 
quietude to the constitutionaliets ; and in 
order to put down the Army of the Faith, 
and dislodge the regency from the Seo de 
Urgel, Mina was appointed early in Sep- 
tember to command that principality, and 
entered on his duties at Lerida. As 
himself states, he found ‘the factious, te 
the number of thirty-three thousand, mas- 
tera of almost all the country, in posees- 
sion of various strong places and for- 
tresses, protected by a great part of the 
towns, and, what was © still greater im- 
portance, they had a centre of union 
government, viz. tho titular — of 
Spain, established in Urgel? ing, 
‘these were the elements which presented 
themselves in Catalonia. After n ici 
his preparations, he proceeds thus :—* 
commenced operations on the IXRth; and 
a month and a half sufficed me to ize 
a small army, to raise the siege Cer- 
vera, and take possession of Castell-fallit. 
I ordered the total destraction of this tast. 
mentioned town, as a punishment for the 
obstinacy of its rebellious inbabitants and 


ates ese ue 


and thus obtained possessios 


large quantity of timber. Others had obtained estates, the property of the su 


-ders, in a similar manner.” 


t e Lhis deed was celebrated in songs, sung 


Jusos. 


about the streets and in the guard- 


l In its commemoration, seals were worn with a crest representing a brawey 
id naked arm holdiny a hammer in the hand, This seal 


became fashionable among 


© martil'o or hammer faction, and letters at that time, received in England, frequently 


ad that impression upon them. Tho mob were 
spl-asure at the co:.duct of an individual by beatin 
s win dows; a pretty significant indication of the 


:ainet the sovereign people.” 


also in the habit of expressing 
hammers on the pavement 
te which awaited him if he einaned 
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defenders; and by way of retorting the 
contempt with which they replied to the 
repeated messages I sent them, as weil as 
for a warning to the rest, upon its ruins I 
ordered the following inscription to be 
placed: ‘Here stood Castell-fullit. Towns, 
take warning; shelter not the enemies of 
your county.’ 


“Thus spoke and acted the hero of 
Catalonia at the close-of 1822! After 
enumerating a variety of other expluits, 
the captain-general comes to his attack 
upon the fortress of Urgel, where he ex- 


perienced difficulties, and exultingly adda, ; 


‘that in the end arg and heroism 
were victorious, and six hundred profli- 
gales and robbers, taken out of the pri- 
sons, who formed the greater part of the 
faction of the ringleader Romagosa, the 
defender of the fortress of Urgel, expiated 
iheir crimes on the morning of the eva- 
euation by their death upon the field.’ 
The men thus barbarously butchered were 
royalists, the countrymen of this savage 

cificator: their only crime was that of 
aving embraced a cause opposed to his 
own. 

“As a proof of the spirit with which 
the constitutionalists were then actuated, 
sabjoined is an abstract from a proclama- 
tion, issued by Mina a few days before the 
Dake d’Angouleme entered Madrid :— 
‘Art. 1. All persons who may have been 
members of a junta, society, or corpora- 
tion opposed to the present system of go- 
vernment, as well as those who may have 
enlisted men or conspired against the con- 
stitution, shall be irrevocably shot the in- 
stant they are taken. Art. 3. Any towo 
in which the inhabitants are called out 
against the constitutional troops shall be 

to ashes, and till one stone is not 
left upon enother..—At the sane time that 
abe Borers of Catalonia published this 
prociamation, General Villacampa at So- 
ville issued a similar edict, in which he 
declared that ‘every one who by word or 
deed co-operates in the rebellion shall be 
held lo be a traitor, and punished as such ; 
further, that any one knowing the situa- 
tion of the factions and concealing it shall 
be held to be a traitor, and as such troat- 
ed.” Thia edict closes with the following: 
‘The members of the municipalities of 
towns situated at the distance of six 
leagues froin a constitutional column, who 
may fail hourly to send in a report of the 
movement of the factious in their vicini- 
rh shail pay ont of their own property a 

e of ten thousand rials; and if any in- 
| y arise out of the omission, ho shall be 

ged in a military manner.’ 


Tt was, therefore, not without rea- 
gon, that, on the 20th November 1822, 
Count Nesselrode declared, in a public 
tate paper, expressive of the feelings 
! VOL. XLI 51 
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and resolutions of the Allied Powers 
regarding Spain— 

“ Anarchy appeared in the train of ree 
volution—dieorder in that of anarchy. 
Long years of tranquil possession ceased 
to be a sufficient title to property; the 
moet sacred rights were disputed ; ruinous 
loane and contributions unceasingly re- 
newed, destructive of public wealth and 
ruinous to private fortunes. Religion was 
despoiled of her patrimony, and the throne 
of popular respect. The royal dignity 
was outraged, the supreme authority hav- 
ing paszed over to assemblies influenced 
by the blind passions of the multitude. To 
complete these calamities, on the 7th July 
blood was seen to flow in the palace, 


whilst civil war raged throughout the Pe- ` 


ninsula.” 


The armed intervention to which 
these events in the Peninsula gave rise 
on the part of France in 1823, is well 
known, and when put to the proof, it 
speedily appeared on how hollow a 
foundation the whole fabric of revolu- 
tionary power in the Peninsula, with 
its whole adjuncts of church spoliation, 
democratic plunder, and royalist mas- 
sacre, really rested. The French 
troops marcked without opposition 
from the Bidassoa to Cadiz; hardly a 
shot was fired in defence of the consti- 
tution of 1812; even the armed inter. 
vention of a stranger, and the hateful 
presence of French soldiers, ever so 
obnoxious in Spain, could not rouso 
any resistance to the invaders. The 
recollection of the legions of Napo- 
leon, and the terrible hardships of the 
Peninsular war, were forgotten in the 
more’ recent horrors of democratic 
ascendency. But an event happened 
at Corunna which made a profound 
impression, end pih contribu- 

to stamp on the future progress of 
tke contest that savage character, by 
which it is still unhappily distin- 
guished. 

‘At Corunna the most barbarous oc- 
currence of the many which sullied the 
annals of the constitutional contest took 
place. The French guns commanded the 
bay, in consequence of whieh a number 
of royalists confined in a pontoon rose 
upon their guards, cut the cables, and 
drifted out with the tide. Fearful that the 
other prisoners in the Castle of San Anton 
might equally escape, the military governor 
on the 22d ordered fifty-two of them .to be 
brought to the town, and in the afternoon 
they wera lodged in ths prison; but the 


civil anthorities objecting to this step, in - 


consegno ce of the crowded state of the 
prisons, as well as of the convents, the 


a ae — 








b men were put inte a satall vessel 
ced cave ed dows the bay. After 
doubling the point on which the castle 
stands, and in front of the light-house, 
ealled the Tower p Meiro A — 
brought in pairs from un 
ond bound together back te back and 
thrown inte the sea. One of the victims, 
seeing the fate which awaited him, ju 
into the water before his hands were tied, 
and endeavored te escape by swimming ; 
but, being pereaed by sone of his execu- 
tioners in a boat, they beat out hie brains 
with their oars, The tide cast the bodies 
of these unfortunate creatures ashore, 
where they were the next morning found 
by the French soldiers on guard. Gene- 
ral Bourke sent in a flag of trace, com- 
plaining of thie atrocious act; but the 
Monster in command, who had given 
orders for its perpetration, had, in the 
mean time, together with several other 
patriots, made off in a British steamer, 
and eventually found his way to England, 
Where he shared that hospitality which was 
experienced by the other refugees. On 
the 19th August, Corunna capitulated,” 


Nor were these atrocities confined 
to the north of the Peninsula. At 


Granada and Malaga, the same scenes 8° 


were enacted with even deeper cir- 
eumstances of horror. | 


“So insolent had the nationals become 
at Granada, that royalists and persons of 
moderate polities could no longer live in 
the place. Of these a perty of abont fif- 
teen resolved to withdraw into the coun- 
try ; but no sooner had they left the su- 
burbs than they were denouncod as hav- 
ing gone out to form a guerilla. The 
aationals instantly pursued them, and at 
the distance of twe leagues s ed in 
capturing seven, the rest escaping. Amon 
the party seed was Fathor Oswna, an ol 
and venerable im the convent of 
Ban Antonio Abad, the rest, custembouse 
guards and officers on half-pay. Ali, ia- 

ading the friar, were bound to the tails 
of horses—in this manner led into the 
city and paraded through the streets; after 
which, to add to the indignity, they were 
cast into the dungeons of what is called 
the lower or com:non prison, and herded 
with felons. Learning some days after- 
wards where the few who escaped had re- 
tired to, the eager nationals again eallied 
forth, and succeeded in surprising five at 
ttre little town of Colomera, situated in the 
mountains, foar leagues froin Granada. 
Their hands being bound behind them, 
they were brutally assassinated on a small 
ridge of hills overlooking the bridge Cubil- 
bas. So feroviously did the nationals 
wreak their vengeance upon these victims 
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of their licentious fury, thet their 

bodies could not be recogni i 
friends, whe the nex dey went out to 
bury them. Amoag the victims were teo 
officers of the guards, the handeumest 
youths in the province, 

“The seven confined in prison de- 
manded an inquiry into the causes of their 
arrest and detention; but nothing appear- 
ing against them beyond their re- 
pu:ed royalists, which did not exectly war- 
rant the penalty of death, the nationals felt 
afraid that their victime would escape. In 
the afternoon of the 4th February theg 
therefore got up a commotion in the us 
way, and, heated with wine, groupes passed 
slong the streets, demanding the heeds of 
Father Osuna and his Compenions. Reach- 
ing the front of the prison, they set op yells, 
tobe heard by the inmates, reverating thesis 
demand, and endeavoring to fores a pas- 
sage through the gate, where a sergeant 
and a few soldiers were generally poned: 
but when the uproar commenced, Geseral 
Villacampa, the governor, doubled the 

ard, and stationed a liewtenant there. 

be mob being disappoiated, went away. 

“in the evening the lieutenant was 
changed, and an officer in the confidences 
of the netionals was placed at the pison- 
te, The commotion was now renewed, 
and the leaders of the mob assembling ats 
noted coffeehouse in the Plaza Nueva, 
their amtal resort, the death of the prisoa- 
ers was at once decreed. Sure of thew 

me, the brave nationals hurried off to 
t paon; — ae were — with 
a volley of musketry, poin eo hi 
on the er mo PARE up tbe ne 

e cathedral, frontin — 
hi the marks — mill 2 ig he 
saved appearances and the commanding 
officer thought his responsibility sufficiently 
covered. ‘lhe blood-thirsty mob now reeb- 
ed into the prison, the leaders with their 
faces blackened and their persons disguised. 
Five inmates in separate cells were seon laid 
prostrate upon the covered with slabs, 
One of them, posted in a corner, manfull 
defend:d himself with a pillow, whi 
dropped from his hands after they had lite- 
rally been cut to pieces, 

s$ on Osuna was noy "n of 
the old man supposed, that his migbi 
be eavcd ; but ‘no sooner had he gose 
fifteen pices beyond the prison-gate and 
turned the corner of a narrow street, 
than he received a sabre-eut on the 
of his bal! head. He lifted up bis 
to the streaming wound, and at the same 
momenta blow knoeked him against the 
wall, upon which the bloody imprint of bie 
han — sear he endeavored to * 
hims rom fallin ing to 
ground, he was Coton ee eee and 
cat with knives, Supposing bin deed, the 
mob dispersed; wher the gaoler, hearing 
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his moans, conveyed him back to the pri 
un, whore his wounds were dressed. The 
mext day, the beroic nationals, hearing that 
aiher Osuna still survived, flew to the 
prison; when ene of them, after insaltin 
and upbraiding him for his royalist princi- 
les, put a pistol to hie right ear, and blew 
kis brains upon the opposite wall, where the 
bloody traces were seen till within the two 
Rast yeara, and till the interior of the prison 
was repaired. The seventh victim, who 
bad been eonveyed to the upper prison, 
was murdered under similar circunsstances, 
These scenes ended in a drunken frolic; 
and if they occurred ia 1823, can any one 
be — that they should now be re- 


Owr heart sickens at these atroci- 
ties ; but the exhibition of — at a 
crisis is an indispensable duty on t 
part of every lover of truth and jus- 
tice. It is now the game of the Eng- 
lish liberals to withdraw all sympath 
from Doo Carlos and his heroic foli- 
lowers, by constantly representing him 
as a blood-thirety tyrant, a monster 
unfit to oo with whom the infamous 
system iving no quarter origiva- 
ted. The iccuments and historical 
facts now quoted may show how 
totally unfounded is this assertion. 
Here we have the liberals of Spain,— 
the humane, philanthropic revolution- 
ists of the Peninsula, committing these 
atrocities when at the helm of affaiis, 
pot only béfore the royalists, but ‘en 
gears before the death of Ferdinand, 
and when Don Carlos was still living 
secluded in private life. These mas- 
sacres were commenead by the libe- 
yals when im posscsaion of the govern- 
ment, the fortresses, the treasury, the 
army. When such frightful deeds of 
— ope their a successes w 

eir helpless royalist antagonists, it 
„ás not mar prising that a profound feel- 
Sug of indignation was roused through 
the whole Peninsula, which has ren- 
dered it the most difficult of tasks to 

the sanguinary character of 
the conflict in subsequent times. Hi- 
therta, be it observed, the massacres 
had been all on our side; not one act 
of retaliation had taken place on the 
parts of their opponents. — 

With truth it may be said, that the 
revolutionary party are ever the same ; 
they learn nothing, they forget no- 
thing. Mr. Walton thus sums up, in 
a few words, the series of crimes and 
follies which had thus twice precipitat- 
ed the democrats of the Peninsula from 
the possession of absolute authority. 
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“ The follies and illegelities committed by 
the Cortes from the moment of their assem- 
bling at Cadiz may be easily traced in the 
pages of this narrative ; aod: yet the same 
ollies and illeoalities were at Madrid and 
Cadiz repeated in 1820, 21, 22, and 23. The 
Cortes first became the legislators of the 
land by means of a flagrant act of usurpa- 
tion, which, under thé pretenee of being 
legally constitute:!, they sustained at all ba- 

3 the time they rose into power 
by the aid of a military mutiny; and were 
not prudent enough to steer clear af the 
very shoals npr which they had previously 
been strand The first time, they had a 
fair opportunity of judging the evils of pre- 
cipitate and ill-considered legislation ; they 
then beheld events pregnant with lessons of 
political wiedom, and still had not the sense 
or the courage to eorrect old mistakes when 
chanos again pleeed the helm of state within 
their grasp. On both occasions they fell 
from the same causes. Public indignation 
hurled them from their seats in 1814; and 
in 1893 they were overpowered, not by the 
arms of France, but by the displeasure of 
their o wn countrymen, disgusted and wea- 
ried out with the turmoils in which they had 
been kept, as well as by the many atrocities 
which they had witaessed. Thoir army of 
96,750 men was gradually frittered away ; 
and while in fortified towns they were vainly 
denouncing vengeance, in the interior the 
lips of thousands greeted the Duke d’An- 
gouléme, and welcomed him as the liberator 
of their king and country.” 


The situation of Ferdinand VII. 
when thus a second time restored to 
his throne, was surrounded with dif- 
culties. Not only had the most furious 

ions been awakened in the royal- 
ists Ly the savage and uncalled-for 
massacres of their opponents, but the 
ong interests in every department 

suffered to a degree hardi 
ceivable in so short a period 
the revolutionary domination. 


“The new ministers,” says Walton 
«who were the best men the eountry could 
produce, found every thing unhinged and 
in disorder. The misfortunes of which the 
Cadiz cade was so lamentable a memorial, 
daily showed themselves in some new shape. 
The more the state of the country was n- 
quired into, the more flagrant the errors, if 
not the guilt, of the fallen party appeared. 
The reports from the provinces were appall- 
ing—the treasury empty, and foreign credit 
destroyed. On isolated points the shades 
of opinion might have varied; but in the 
condemnation of the acts of the liberals, the 
public voice was unanimous. Then only 
was ascertained in its full extent the galling 
nature of their yoke.” 





An amnesty was immediately pub- 
lished by the King. The exceptions 
were numerous, amounting to nearly 
two thousand persons; but “ they 
were chiefly assassins—men whom no 
amnesty could reach.” The means 
of being reinstated in favor were am- 
ply afforded to those who were not 
actually stained with blood ; and great 
pumbers were — reinstated 
in their employments. The rest, for 
the most part withdrew to France and 
England, where they lived for many 
years, maintained by public or private 
charity, and an object of mistaken 
interest to the English people, who 
believed that the selfish projects of 
aggrandisement from which they had 
been dashed were those of freedom 


and public happiness. 

The r2peated and ludicrous attempts 
which the Spanish Revolutionists at 
this period made to regain thcir foot- 
ing in the Peninsula since 1823 to 
1830, and the instant and total failure 
of them all, demonstrated in the clear- 
est manner the slender hold they had 
of the public mind, and the strong 
sense of the horrors of revoluti 
sway which the experience of th 
government had generally produced. 

Doubtless the government of the 
Royalists during the period of their 
ascendancy, from 1824 to the death of 
Ferdinand in 1838, was not perfect. 
The ministers of the King must have 
been more than human if, in a country 
in which such a revolutionary party 
had obtained for ever so short a time 
an ascendancy, they could at once 
have closed the fountains of evil. 


* “More,” says: Mr. Walton, “ perhaps 
might have been done—many abuses were 
loft untouched ; stiil commerce and agri- 
culture continued in a progressive state of 
improvement. The public burdens had also 
greatly diminished. Under the adminis- 
tration of the Cortes, the general texes 
levied were equal to 100 millions of tials, 
afterwards they wero reduced to 40, and tho 
provincial rents from 295 millions lowered 
to 130. The best test is perhaps that of 
the finances; an idea of which may be 
formed froin the subjoined approximate 
statements, founded upon correct data: 

The foreign debt created by 
the Cortes from Septem- 
ber 1820 to October 
1823 ; ' . i 

Ditro by the king, fiom Oc- 
tober 1823 to Septembor 


1830. . , 5,600,000 
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Foreign debt cancelled 

tha Cortes ° a - None! 
Ditto by the king . .- 1,060,000 
Interest paid on domestic 

debt by the Cortese . . None! 
Since the restoration Paid regularly. 
Public expenditare under 

the Cortes -. « 6,648,133 
Ditto since the restoration 4,197,772” 


Thus it appears that the Liberal 
Government, during their short rei 
from October 1820, to October 1 
that is, in two years, had contracted, 
in spite of all the produce of the con- 
fiscated church lands, NINETEEN MIL- 
LIONS STEKLING Of debt; and that, in 
the next seven, the King’s Government 
had only contracted rive: that the 
ate pike King em fits al riy 

ebt, an n id it regularty. 
Finally, that — expenditure 
of the Cortes was a half greater, be- 
sides their enormous loans, then that 
of King. So much for the realization 
of the blessings of cheap and good 
government by the Spanish Revolu- 
tionists ! 

But the time was now approaching 
when the cast down and despairing 
Democrats of Spain were again to be 
elevated to supreme power, and by 
the aid of liberal guvernments in 
France and England, a civil war 
lighted up in the Peninsula, unexam- 
pled in modern times for constancy 
and courage on the one side, and cru- 
elty and incapacity on the other. 

erdinand VII., in his latter years, 
had married a fourth wife, by whom 
he had no son, but one daughter. By 
the Spanish law, which, in this par- 
ticular, is an adoption, under certain 
modifications, of the famous Salic 
law, females were exchoded from the 
succession to the throne; and this 
order of succession to the —— 
Crown had been guaranteed by all 
the ale of Europe, and especially 
England, by the treaty ot Utrecht. 
It had regulated the succession to the 
throne for an hundred and thirty 
years. Ferdinand, however, was de- 
clining both in years and mental vi- 
or. The Queen was naturally de- 
sirous of securing the succession to 
her own offspring, and she was a wo- 
man of capacity and intrigue well 
fitted for such an enterprise. Upon 
this state of matters, the Liberals im- 
mediately fixed all their hopes, and 
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ertfully sacoceded, by implicating the 


King and Queen in an alteration of led to her own marriage, 
the order of succession in favor of 


their daughter, both to divide the Roy- 
alist party, distracted between the 
pretensions of the royal competitors, 
to their own selfish projects 
of aggrandisement unier a pretended 
zeal for the maintenance of the new 
order of descent, and to engraft the 
interest of a disputed succession on 
the native deformity of a merely sor- 
did revolutionary movement. 

The magnitude and importance of 
the vast change on which the Liberal 
party had now adventured is thus 
ably stated by Mr. Walton :— 


“ The law which excluded females when 
there was male issue was precise and pe- 
wemptory. It hed becn enacted with the 
due coucurrence of the Cortes, and form- 
ed part of a general settlement of the peace 
of Europo guaranteed by Englaed and 
France. This law was besides recorded 
in the statute-book, and for ore bendred 
and twenty years had been held as the only 
rule of succession. {ts abrogation, there- 
fore, was a matter of the most serious con- 
sideration, affecting not only the prospec. 
tive claims of tbe king’s brother, strength- 
ened as they were by his popularity and 
the royalist interest which he represented, 
but also those of other members of the 
Bourbon family who came after him in the 
fine of succession. The undertaking was 
indeed ardaous and awfal, in consequence 
of the extensive changes which it was 
fikely te introduee. 


“It was not a matter of mere family 
aggrandisement upon which the queen had 
set her heurt. The proposed mcasure 
erose out of no wish to revive a principle 
euccessfully maintained in former times. 
It was part of a system of which there was 
a further action in reserve. More and 
deeper mischief was contemplated than 
that of depriving one branch of its heie- 
ditary rights. The elteration in the esta- 
Glished rule was inten ‘ed as a seal to a revolu- 
dion. This was the light in which Ferdi- 
mand himself viewed the proposal when 
first made te him; end althoagh his acru- 
adually gave way when he found 

imself beset by the creatures and puppets 
of tho queen, there was no other period of 
his life in which his resolution on this point 
could have been shaken. Ever tne the 


whole scheme would have failed, if a clever p 


and fascinating woman had not been the 
Principal agent. Her great aim was to 


raise up a barrier between the Infante Y 


Doa Carlos and the throne, and the king’s 
jealousy of his brother's popularity was the 
chord tenched with most effect, T 
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he ation by Charles IV. 


queen aiso knew that this feeling chi 

and it was ag 

that the mest propitious moment for the 
evelopement of the plan would be the 

termination of the rejoicings to which the 

eaneuncoment of her pregnancy had givea 
se.” 


The way in which this extraordi- 
nary change in the Constitution was 
introdueed is thus detailed :— 


“Tn the Gazette of the 6th April, 1830, 
to the astonishment of every one, an edict, 
dated March 29th, appeared with the fol- 
lowing remarkable heading :—' Pragmatic 
Sanctien, having the force of law, decreed 
by King Charles IV. on the petition of the 
Cortes Por 1789, and ordered to be published 
majesty for the porpetual 

rvance ef law 2, title 15, partida 2, eṣ- 
tablishing the regular succession to th 
crown of Spain ;’ alleged to have been in 
force for seven hundred years. a 

‘The publication was also carried inte 
effect with the usual solemnities. The ram 
fell in torrents; nevertheless the magis- 
trates and heralds ei to do 
duty by reading the deeree aloud and post- 
ing il up in the public places, The streets 
of Madrid were thronged with an anxious 
and inquiring multitude, who did not hesi- 
tate, in no measured terms, to express their 
surprise and disgust at thie glaring impos- 
ture. Nobody could understand how the 
reigning sovereign, of his own will and 
accord, could venture to sanction a law 
alleged to have been passed by his father 
forty-one years before, and which, even if 
it had then been perfected (and the reverse 
wae the case), could not be held valid for 
obvious reasons.” | 


It is not our intention to follow Mr. 
Walton through his able argument 
against the legality of the change thus 
unceremoniously introduced of the 
King’s own authority, without any re- 
course whatever to a Cortes or any 
other national authority. It was not 
evea attempted to get any such au- 
thority ; but #& was nded that it 
had been granted when the alteration 
on the law of succession had been 
made by Charles IV. in 1789. The 
absurdity of supposing that so impoit- 
ant a matter as the descent c 
Crown could be legally altered by a 
retended act of a king on the peti- 
tion of the Cortes, without its even de- 
ing known, or even heard of, for dead 
ears after ‘its alleged enactment, 
too obvious to require illustration. 
Add to this, that the — alter- 

never yet been 





produced, or seen by any one; and 
that the fact of its existence rests on 
the assertion of a bed-ridden doting 
King in favor of his own daughter. 
And even if such a deed did exist, 
it would, by the fundamental laws 
of Spain, be utterly null in a ques- 
tion with Don Carlos, or the princes 
born before its — as not 
having been published to the magis- 
trates of the provinces in the way re- 
qare by the Constitution. The more 

efective the title of the Queen to the 
crown, however, the better for the 
Liberals: they had now a revolution- 
ary dynasty implicated in their strug- 
gle tor supreme power. 

Upon the publication of this decree, 
Don Carlos, the next male in succes- 
sion, and directly struek at by the or- 


dinance, was solicited by the chief P^ 


pobles of Spain instantly to assume 
‘the government. 


“ Several grandees,” says Mr. Walton, 
“now leagued with the epposite party, to- 
gether with generals and other influential 
persons, urged the Infante Don Carlos to 
come forward and accept the crown, not 
only as hie right, but also as the only means 
of preserving public tranquillity. The con- 
ecientious prince rejocted their offer, though 
well aware of the extent of bis popularity 
in every part of the kingdom; alleging 
that so long as the king lived, he would 
never do an act derogatory to his character, 
either as a brether or a subject. He was 
then invited to take the regency upon him- 
self, which, it was argued, could be done 
without any violation of his principles, on 
the plea of the king’s illnoss, and to res- 
cue the country from a dreadful crisis; 
but again the prince declined to interfere, 
observing, that his right and those of his 
fainly were clear and still well protected ; 
protesting that he woutd not take any step 
that might héreafter render his conduet 
liable to inisrepresentation. Had the prince 
then lifted up his hand, the regency, and 
eventually the crowo wert! have been his 
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own: Spain would have been saved from 
the horrors of a long and sanguinary civil 
war. But where is the man who does net 
respect the prince's motives of action— 
who does not admire the disintcrestedacss 


witb which he refused a sceptre already 
within his grasp ?” 


The Cortes never was assembled 
to deliberate on the alteration of the 
order of succession or consent to it; 
but a limited number of creatures of 
the court (seventy-six in number) were 
convoked in June 20, 1833, to seear 
allegiance to the King’s daughter, as 
a princess whose title to the throne 
was unquestionable. A profest was 
on that occasion taken by the Nea- 
politan ys — — ors 

inst change, on grounds ap- 
—— unanswerable. And ever 
all the efforts and influence of the 
Court could not give a national che- 
racter to the ceremony, or dispel the 
loomy presentiments with which evea 
the humblest of the spectators were 
inspired. 


“ Seventy-eix popular delegates bad been 
summoned,’ says Walton, “to take past 
in a dumb show, at a moment when two 
of the nost important questions which ever 
psesented themselves to public conmdera- 
tion agitated the country. The legality of 
the alteration in the law of suceeesion, 
— averse of a regent in case of boa 

ing’s death, were points which, ev 
thought, ought to have been abaded to 
the Cortes, if such was tbe character of 
the meeting just dissolved. The word 
had been ostentatiously informed that, when 
those of 1789 met for the purpose of ac- 
knowledging the Prince of Austuras, the 


question of succession was introduced, 
and this circumstance, after the lapee of 
nearly half a century, made a plea for the 


establishment of u new rule : why then all 
this silence now, in defiance of public 
opinion? The Queen, at the moment, 
waz supreme, and her rival a voluntary 





*“ The law of 1713 was enacted by the chief of a new dynasty, with all the for- 
malities that were requisite and indispensable to its validity, and at a time when 
a concurrence of extraordinary and distressing circumstances justified the propriety 


‘of a new law of snecession ; thet it ie a law consecrated by more than a centary 


of wa- 


iaterrapted existence; that it. was the neceseary eonsequence of the stipulations which 
aril y XIV A 


the throne of Spain to the grandson of Louie XF 


-~ and to his male deecendants, 


and that the weighty reasvas in which it originated continue to subsist. 
“s We have further considered, that an order of succession established as this was, 
by the consent and under the guarantee of the principal powers of Enrope, and r 


‘pised successively in various treaties concluded with those powers, has become obligatory 
und unalterable, and has transmitted to all the descendants of Philip V. richts which, as 
they were obtained: by the sacrifice of other rights, they cannot rolinquish without mate- 
rial injury to themselves, and without failing in the eonsideration due to the illustrioss 
head and founder of their dynasty.” 
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exite in a foreign land. Every precaution parted with orders to M, de Rayneval to 
bad also been adopted to-secure the return declare that the French government was 
of deputies, if net favorable to her views, disposed to acknowledge the young prin- 


at least belonging to the movement party ; 
and the capital -was besides crowded with 
troops. And yet tho Queen and her advi- 
were had not the courage to trust the decision 
Qf two n ions lo a me of their 
own c —fearful that among its mem- 
bers some lurking royalist might be found 
to expose their injastice, and argue the ille- 
gality of their acts, Any sympathies then 
excited in favor of the Infante, might have 
been ruinous to a cause only half conso- 
lidated. It therefore became necessary 
to carry on the delusion, by again resort- 
ing to sophistry, tergiversation, and ea- 
lumny.” l 


Mean while, however, every effort 
was made to fill all offices of trust in 
the army and civil department with 
liberals of known rcsolution and de- 
termined character, who then found 
themselves, to their in inite joy, in con- 
sequence of the disputed succession 
they had contrived to get up to the 
throne, reinstated a third time in the 
possession of that authority from which 
they had been twice chased by the 
experienced evils of their sway, and 
the general indignation of the people. 
In a few months their preparations 
were complete. Such had been their 
activity, that all the offices in the state 
—all the fortresses in the country—all 
the commands in the army, were in 
their hands. At the same time Don 
Carlos was ———— his — 
discouraged; his cause to all appear- 
ance desperate. Suddenly reinforced 
through the intrigues of the Queen for 
her daughter, 
Government, Revolutionists had 
completely regained their ascendant. 


Yet, even in these circumstances, such . 


was their unpopularity in consequence 
of the numberless corrupt and atro- 
cious acts of which they had been 
guilty, that all these preparations 
would have been uuavailing to force an 
unpopular and revolutionary change 
of government on the country, had it 
not been for the instant and powerful 
su ‘which the Liberals in Spain 
received on the death of Ferdinand 
from the democratic government of 
France and England. 


« Ferdinand died,” says Walton, “on 
99th September, 1833. The account of 
his decease was transmitted to Paris by 
telegraph, and the next day a courier đe- 


— whole weight of . 
t 


cess as soon as the official notification of 
the demise of the crown arrived. This 
step had doubtless been agreed upon with 
the British Government, in anticipation of 
an event long expected; and to thie joint 
determination, and the immediate an- 
nouncement of it in the Madrid Gazette, it 
was that the Queen chiefly owed the as- 
cendency which she gained in the first pe- 
riod of her regency. At that time the eyes 
of all Spain were upon England and 
France. They, as it were, held the ba- 
lance in their own hands ; for the numerous 
and influential Spaniards, who were dis- 

sed to asacrt the rights of the lawtul heir, 
intimidated by the extensive preparation of 
the government, and discouraged by the 
absence-of their natural leader, held back 
from any attempt against the usurped 
power of the regent, through foar that for 
the moment opposition would be fruitless. 
Many colonels of regiments intrusted with 
command—even some liberala of the old 
school, sensible that the country was on the 
eve of acivil war, hesitated, and only joined 
the Queen’s cause when they saw it 
pompously proclaimed that England and 
France had declared in her favor and 
thrown their powerful aid into ber scale.” 

“The British and French Governments 
may be said to have then assumed the right 
to dictate to Spain who should reign over 
her ; and, as if it was not enough to have 
appointed to the throne, to have taken upon 
themselves to name a regent ; for it is im- 
possible tu believe that the governments of 
the two countries which most contributed to 
tho settlement effected by Philip V. were 
really convinced pf the legality of the last 
measnre of Ferdinand vil. to ennul that 
settlement; or that, with their boasted at- 
tachment to the principles of a limited mo- 
narchy, they could be sincere in professing 
a belief that the mere testamentary provi- 
sion of an uxorious and enfeebled king 
could disinherit the rightful heir to the 
thrond, and subvert the fundamental laws 
of his country.” — 


The result of this possession of the 
treasury, the seat of Government, the 
army, with their powerful foreign sup- 
port, is well known. The Queen was 
proclaimed throughout the kingdom ; 
and although partial risings in favor 
of Don Carlos took place in almost 
every province, yet as that Prince was 
in exile, and his adherents unarmed 
and scattered, they were without dif- 
ficulty sapp by the military 
force, 100, strong, now at the dis- 

l of the Liberals. But as 
Walton justly observes, 
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“ The Spaniards in the end will redress atrocious, and wni adhered to, as 
their own wrongs. They will not submitto to have rendered r unavoid 
insult and proscription ; the pupular thun- able the frightful reprisals which have 
der will never cease to roll until the confe- ever sinee prevailed in the Penineuls. 


deracy formed between the Spanish liberals 
and their foreign allies is dissolved fer ever. 
Already, indeed, are the oppressors of 1833 
and 1833 treading on a ternble volcano, 
surrounded by every sign of past ravage and 
impending osion. Neither the queen, 
nor the party by which she is upheld, has 
any hold upon the contidence or affections 
of the Spanish people: the views of the one, 
in endeavoring to secure the throne to ber 
daughter by an outrage upon her late hus- 
band’s memory, are too unjust and too re- 
volting co prosper ; whilst the object of the 
others, in seizing upon power tor a third 
time, 18 as apparent now ae it was before. 
Were the liberals really friends of constitu- 
tional oruer—known for their adherence to 
settled systems of reform—disposed to ad- 
mit changes founded upun principles of 
tried merit—taught by experience and ad- 
versity to prefer plans of a practical charac- 
ter and easy results to dangerous theories 
and extravagant notions—in ea word, were 
they prepared to sacrifice their party preju- 
dices to the general wants and wishes of the 
country, they might still have repaired their 
former errors and spared the effasion of 


“ So far, their cry for freedom has only 
been another name for social dicorganiza- 
tion—their return to power the commence- 
ment of an uncontrolled career of oulrage and 


murder, Their official existence seems to ®P 


Cepoi on the repetition of previous follies 
crimes. Place and pelf in their opinion 
eannot be secured unless the Revolution is 
completed by the ulter extermination of the 
ts: they equally disregurd the laws 

and the public voice. The Spaniei bave 
always evinced a scrupulous respect for an- 
cient forms, as well as an aversion to 
Changes in their institutions; and now they 
are told that they must have nothing that 
does not beara modern stamp. They have 
been distinguished beyond other nations by 
— love of their country and a horror 
foreign dictation ; but they are now in- 
formed thet they must be satisfied with such 
rulers, and such a form of government, 
as the liberals of London and Paris may be 
oe pleased to bestow on them. In one 
reath they are branded es ignorant aad 
‘prejudiced bigots, and in the next called 
upoan to admit of a refined kind 
long before society is in a atate to receive 


The civil war soon after commenced 
ia Navarre, and we again pray the par- 
ticular attention of our readers to the 
mingled perfidy and cruelty: by which, 
from the very frst, it was distinguished 
by the queen’s forces: a cruelty so 


Lorenzo was the Christino general in 
Navarre—Santos Ladron the 
leader. The former, fearful the 
issue of the contest, privately convey- 
ed a message to Don Santos, signify- 
ing his wish to have a conference to 
prevent the effusion of blood. 


“ This message was cordially received, 
and in an unguarded moment Don Santos 
agre: d to meet his adversary, judging by 
this step thet he was promotieg inte- 
rests of humanity, and the advancement of 
the cause which he bad æ fervently em- 
braced. Without a written engagement 


.or previous formality, a private meetmg 


was sgreed upon, end the two generales, 
with their respective ateffs, and a few st- 
tendants, proceeded to the — 
a short distance beyond Los Arcos. 
“‘Sentos Ladron endeavored to per- 
suade Lorenzo that he was wrong in 
porting the Queen’s cause; and in 
most feeling manner pointed out the cala- 
mities in which the country was aboot to 
be involved, it being evident that the laws 
and the great majority of the people were 
in favor of Charles V. He alluded to 
the unfortunate contest of 1820, wbich, 
he saii, was about to be renewed. He 
to Lorenzo’s patriotism and re- 
ligion, and, as one older in rank and more 
experienced, implored him to spare the 
eflusion of blood. Finding that he could 
make no impression upon the 
re;-resentative, Santos Ladron reined hw 
horse and was about to withdraw, whes 
Lorenzo’s people fired upon him. Hw 
horse fell, amd as he was extricaung bis- 
self trom bis stirrup, the flaps of bis frock- 
coat flew open, an erneath yver 
the general's sash. The sign cf the insig- 
nia of his rank inflamed the repeciy of 
the Christinos, and they rushed upon the 
dismounted chiefisin eager to gain se 
valuable a prize and the corresponding 
reward, Santos Ladron, who had bees 
already wounded by the treacherous fire of 
the Christines, was conveyed to Pampless, 
and, without being admitted to a hear 
ing, was, with thitty-twe ef his esmpe- 
nions, subjected to the mockery ef a comt- 
martial and condemned te death. Ia 
vain the provincial deputation and the 
Bishop of Pamplona implored the vicesey 
and the military governor to suspend the 
execution till the matter could be referred 
to Madrid; all- intercession was vein. It 
was answered that the formalities of a 
court-martial bad been fully aad 
it was now impossible to after the sen- 
tence. In reality, the authorities wers 
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eager to recommend themselves to the 
Madrid government by executing with 
precipitate activity the orders of a re- 
yoorseless policy, and they were well aware 
that nothing could be more dist to 
their employers than any hesilation in dis- 
charging the bloody service that was re- 
uired at their hands. On the 13th of 

taber the wounded general, with his 
thirty-two companions, was led into the 
REA of the fortress, and. there privately 
ked 


The effect of this atrocity may be 
easily conceived. 


“The perfidious massacre of thirty- 
three persons at once proclaimed to Spain 
and Earope the faithless and remorseless 
character of the government that sane- 


tiened and rewarded the horrid deed; as ` 


a measare of intimidation it utterly failed, 
nay, rather fanned the flame which it was 
intended to extinguish. Tho very night 
after the execution five hundred persons, 


mostly youths of the best families in Pam- - 
plona, quitted the place, and joined the — 
‘Roncesva 


Carliste of lles. The next day 
Colonel Benito Eraso, who had raised the 
valley of Roncesvalles, isened a proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants and an address to 
the soldiers. In the former, after begging 
those whom he addressed not to be dis- 
couraged by the misfortunes of Santos 
Ladron, he added, ‘No vengeance! ob- 
livion of the past, and a religious obser- 
venco of the decree of amnesty! Let 
order, union, and valor be your motte, 
and triumph is certain.’ A noble con- 
trast to the barbarous atrocities which his 
ene nies had not only the heart to perpe- 
trate, but the shamelessness to avow,” 


@aarsfield, another of the Queen’s 
generals, though of a more mild and 
pacific character, was nevertheless 
constrained, by his orders from Ma- 
drid, to begin the war with the same 
systen: of reckless butchery. 


“Ie was well known,” says Walton, 
“that he did — to the — 
tionary school, the very names o 
many of those who, fresh fora the exile to 
which Ferdinand had consigned them, 
were now employed to second his own 
operations, must have enabled him, long 
before he croesed the Ebro, to judge of 
the probable course of impending changes, 
and have filled him with mingled feelings 
of discontent and apprehension. He wa 
however, carried away by events; a 
the ease with which his advantages were 
gained, did not restrain his troops from 
merking their progress by acts of violence, 

the wanton effusion of blood. His 
orders, doubtless, were severe, and too 
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peremptory. to be trifled with; while the 
more active and ambitious of hie officers 
must have been allured by the rewards 
bestowed on the bloody deed of Lorenzo, 
to imitate his barbarous example, and to 
adapt their mode of warfare to the taste 
prevailing in the capital. Every Carlist 
chieftain taken in arms, was accordin 
shot without 3; the same severity 
was extended to the less Pp pa 
sentry, and the ‘most shader. 4 rts 
were made to extinguish the hopes of 
Charles V. in the blood of every class of 
his adherents; a merciless, and at the 
same time impolitic rigor, by which fuel 
was added to e half-extinguished flame, 
and the discontent of a bold and warlike 
population converted into the most bitter 
and desperate hostility.” 


These inhuman massacres, however, 
did not intimidate the Carlists: but 
wherever they rose in arme, the same 
execrable system of murder was pur- 
sued by the queen’s generals. 


“ The Carlista,” saye our author, “one 
and all, felt that faith had not been kept 
with them ; that the proclamations of t 
queen’s officers were only imtended to 
entrap the unwary, and that their real aim 
was extermination. 

“The cries of fresh victims constantly 
resounded in their ears, and they conti- 
nued to shudder at the remembrance of 
the butcheries which they had already: 
dier Tina, who had been 
captured and his band dispersed, was on 
the 26th November shot near . Alcanis, 
At Calatayud, twenty-one Carlists had 
previously met with the same fate, and 
among them two ecclesiastics,—e fact suf- 
ficient to show the brutalising effects of 
the new system. Morella was entered on 


‘the 13th December, after a close invest- 


ment by General Butron, the governor of 
Tortosa ; but the Carlist garrison — 
and were afterwards overtaken at Calan- 
da, near Alcaniz, when their commander, 
Baron Herves, his wife and three children, 
fell into the hands of the queen’s troops. 
— to an order of the day, pub- 
lished by Viceroy Espeleta, the commander 
of the royalist volunteers of Torrcblanca, 
D. Cristoval Fuste, and D. Pedro Torte, 
were shot at Zaragoza, in tho morn 
of the 23d December; end on the 27th, 
Baron Herves, and D. Vincente Gil, com- 
mander of the royalist volunteers, ehared 
the same fate. At Vitoria, the son of a 
rich merchant, for whose ransom five thou- 
sand dollars were offered, was aleo shot by 
the orders of Valdes, at a moment when a 
courier frem Madrid could not pass without 
a large escort.” 


And now the Queen’s Government, 
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‘emboldened by the success with which 
they had hitherto butchered and mas- 
sacred whoever appeared in arms 
against them, resolved on a still more 
sweeping and unjustifiable act of de- 
mocratic despotism. This was the 
destruction of the liberties and rights of 
the whole Bas — and the 
extinction of the freedom which had 
prevailed in the mountains of Navarro 
and Bi:cay for six hundred years. It 
is unnecessary to say what these pri- 
vileges were. All the world knows 
that these provinces were in truth a 


free constitutional monarchy. inserted 
nio the despotic realm of in ; that 
eir 


pular rights were more exten- 
sive ikan those of England under the 
Reform Bill; that they exceeded even 
the far-famed democratic privileges 
of the Swies Caatons. For that very 
reason they were odious to the domo- 
cratic despots at Madrid, who could 
tolerate no restraint whatever on their 
authority, and least of all from free- 
born mountaineers, who had inherited 
their privileges from their fathers, and 
not derived them from their usurpa- 
tion. Like their predecessors in the 
French Directory with the Swiss Can- 
tons, they had ——— from tne 
very first devoted these liberties to 
destruction, and they seized the first 
opportunity of success to carry their 

rannical determination into execu- 


s As soon,” says Walton, “as the 
queen’s military commanders had esta- 
— — authority, declared a 

asque fueros 
For some time past the Madrid Govern. 
ment had wished to place these provinces 
under the Castilian law, by carrying the 
line of customs to their extreme frontiers, 
and the present rtanity was thought 
favorable. On the 3d Decomber, Castanon 
issued a proclamation from his head-quar- 
ters at Tolosa, of which the following are 
the principal clauses :—“ If, after a lapee 
of eight days, arms are found in any 
the master shall be subject to a fine an 
other penalties; and should he have no 
means of payment, condemned t> two 
years’ hard labor at the hulka—any indi- 
videal concealing ammunition, money, or 
other effects belonging to an insurgent, 
shall be shot—the house of any person who 
ret have fired upon the qneen’s troops 
shal: be burnt—every — forming one 
of an assemblage of less 
and taken in arms at a quarter of a league 
- from — road, shall be considered as a 

brigand shol—any one intercepting a 
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Gevernment conrier shall be s 

village that shall, without nanon E 
the insurgents to obtain recruits, shall be 
punished with a heavy contribution—all 
the property of absentees shall be confisca- 
ted—every person refusing to convey in- 
formation from the municipalities to head- 
quarters shall be put in irons, and condema- 
ed to two years’ imprieonment, or hard . 
labor, in the fortress of St. Sebactian— 
ali women who, by word or deed, favor 
the rebellion, shall be closely confined—a 
court-martial shall be formed to take eng- 
nisanoce of aii causes brought before thea, 
and every moveable columa shall bave with 
it one member of this court for the pu — 


of carrying into effect the provisions 
proclamation.’ 
“ The brutal edict wes read with horror 


their privileges trampled under faot bya 
military despot, aca (cana themselves obli 


ny who before had remained neutral flew 
to arma, and the wer-cry resounded aloag 
cue range — by recks 
and precipices, ve patriots asset- 
bled to oade ihol propaeta: and àe- 
vise revenge for their wronge. The bardy 
peasantry reselved to suffer the last extran- 
ities of war rather than submit to the 

with — 7— er — — hey 

uired Ro oat secrecy, no 

* otherꝰs fidelity. They called te nimi 
the heroic efforts of their ancestors to resist 


oppression ; and — 
papor circulated among them, in scera end 


roe were acknowledged and secared.” 


Human cruelty, it might have been 
thought, could hardly have gone be- 
the atrocities already committed 
by the — ———— generals; but 
they were exceeded by that perpetra- 
ted ia the endeavor to crush this gal- 
lant effort of the Basque peasants to 
rescue from destruction Biscayan 
freedom. 

«“ Zavala (a Biscay chief) having seized 
five noted Christinos, took them te his head- 
quarters at Ganteguiz de Arteaga, a small 
town on the east of the river Mandaca, 
where he treated them with respect. In 
retaliation, the sila eta a 
of six hundred men Bilboa to Mur- 
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guia to soise his family; after which the 
same corpa edvanced upon his position 
with his children placed im their foremeet 
renk. Zavala was streck with horror at 
thie revolting expedient, and hesitated be- 
tween his duty as a soldier and paternal 
tendernces. If an engagement ensued, his 
own childrea would inevitably fall before 
their father’s musketry. In thie dreadful 
dilemma, and hoping still to defeat the 
enemy without sabmitting to the cruel ne- 
ceasity of destroying the dearest portion of 
himself, Zavala withdrew to Guernica. 
Here he was attacked the next day by the 


same troops, who in advanced with his 
children in front their column. The 
same torture awaited the distracted parent. 


He placed bis troops in an advantageous 
position, and the fire commenced under 
the tree of Guernica, that glorious sign of 
proud recollections to the eons of Biscay— 
the tree under which they swear fidelity to 
their liege lord, and where he binds himself 
im tarn to keep their privileges inviolate. 
Viclor orek nad the aile o the Biscayaa 
royalists, and scarcely more than a third of 
the queen’s troops escaped. The devoted 
victims of the atrocious asseilants were 
saved, and restored to the arms of an ago- 
nised father.” 


The extent to which these early 
massacres by the revolutionists was 
carried, was very great. 


“It was about this time estimated,” 
says our author, “ that not less than twelve 
hundred persons had been put to the man 
or executed in the Basque provinces 
Navarre alone, besides the many victims 
sacrificed in other parts of the kingdom. 
For three months the queen’s agents bad 


been plays @ deceitful and desperate: 
me. ‘They res 


gon pected no laws, and even 
e the promis. s contained in their own 
mations. Hence numbers who had 

id down their arms, and returned to their 
homes, again banded together, filled with 
the moet exasperated and vindictive feel- 
ings; and if in this state of mind they re- 
sorted to acts of retaliation, those w 
previous cruelties provoked such severities 
ero justly anewerable for the excesses of 
the Caslisis as well as for their own. The 
horrible atrocities of the queen’s partisans 
gave the contest a deadly and ferocious 
eharacter; and, as if the former severities 
had net been sufficient, fuel was added to 
the flame by a decree issued by the queen- 
regent, and bearing date thelist of Janu- 
ary, in which it was ordered, that all 
privates, belonging to the several factions, 
who might net heve been shot, should be 
employed in the condemned regiments of 
Ceuta, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phili 
pine Islands, at the same time that t 
Officers were to be panished with the ut- 
mort wevetity of the taw.” 
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Nay, so resolute were the revolu- 
tionists on carrying on the war on no 
other principle than that of indiscri- 
minate massacre, that it was re 
edly announced in official proclama, 
tions as the rule of war by the queen’s 
generals. 


On the 6th August, 1884, Rodil issued 
a proclamation,” in which he said, “ ‘ that 
after employing all poesible means of ole- 
mency, be 18 conviaced that severe chas- 
tisement alone can put an end to the rebel 
faction; wherefore he decrees, Ist, that 
ri Rien found in the ranks of the rebels 

be shot as soon as taken ; 2d, those who 

mpply arms, favor ier attempts, fof 

eir summons, e equally s &c. 
This edict is dated Pam 
strictest orders were ei 
into full effect.” 


All attempts on the part of the Car- 
lists to establish a more humane sys- 
tem of warfare were in vain. One in 

rticular deserves to be mentioned. 

n one of Zumalacarregui’s victories, 
a ipanish nobleman of high rank was 
made prisoner. 


‘ On the first leisure moment, Zumate- 
catregui examined his prisoners, and more 
especially the coant. The Carlist chief- 
tain was pleased with his manly behavior ; 
and, after several inquiries as to the state 
of affairs at Madrid, promised to propose 
an exchange of prisoners, in which the 
coant’s rank was to be waived. In the 
mean while the count was invited to Zu- 
malacarregui’e table, and treated with 
every consideration. A few days after- 
wards, whilst at dinner, Rodil’s answer to 
the pro cartel arrived, in which he 
stated that the prisoners for whom it was 
wished to make am exchange had been alb- 
ready shot. ‘Here, count,’ said the Carlist 
leader, ‘take the letter of your queen’s 
commander: read it yourself, and then 
judge the situation in which I am placed” = 

“The unfortunate count turned pale, 
and with a start pushed his plate almost 
to the middie of the table. The repast 
was at onee at an end. After a paure, 
during whieh a dead silence prevailed, 
Zumalacarregui, addressing the weeping 
count, added, ‘I wished to spare you, 
and such also I know would be my sove- 
reign’s wish; but with such enemies for- 
bearance is impossible. Fron the first I 
looked upon you as a deluded youth, of an 
ardent mind, and I should have rejoiced 
in being the instrument of royal mercy ; but 
Rodil’s ou are beyond enduran 
they mast and shall be checked. Were 
considerate towards you, our enemies, as 
they have done before, would attribute my 
conduct to weakness. This triumph they 
shall not obtain.. The widows’ w 


worn in these provinces will tell you the state 
of the war better than all you heard in Ma- 
drid. ” 


Not content with tbe wholesale 
murders thus carried into execution 
on women and children of the adverse 
party, the democrats in the Spanish 
great towns resolved to take the work 
of the butcher into their own hands, 
and enjoy in their own persons the 
exquisite pleasure of pitting to death 
their captive enemies. At Zaragoza, 
thirteen monks were murdered: at 
Cordova, several convents burnt: at 
Valencia, the mob was only appeased 
by the sacrifice of six Carlists, who 
were massacred in cold blood. At 
Barcelona, the atrocities were still 
more frightful.. 


“On the afternoon of the 35th July, 
1835, a mob, arrayed in various bands, 
each headed by a leader in disguise, para- 
ded the streets with eries of ‘ Away to the 
Convents!’ and ‘ Death to the friars!’ and 
forthwith proceeded from words to deeds. 
Six convents (namely, those of the Augus- 
tins, of the Trinitarians, of the two orders 
of Carmelites, of the Minims, and of the 
Dominicans) were blazing at once, and 
soon were reduced to heaps of smoking 
ruins; while eighty of their unfortunate 
inmates perished, some burned in the 
— others poniarded, and others 
again beaten to death with clubs and 
stones. Some escaped through the exer- 
tions of the artillery corps, and a few b 
mingling in disguise with the crow 
Three hundred friars and clergymen took 
refuge in the castle of Monjuich, and as 
many more in the citadel and fort Atar- 
zanas. The military mean while paraded 
the streets, but remained perfectly passive, 
having received orders not to fire on the 
populace. Llauder, the captain general, 
fled into France, and left the city virtually 
in the power of tho rabble, ’ 


— the savage tempar of 
the Barcelona liberals was evinced in 
a still more memorable manner : 


“On the 4th of January, 1836, a crowd 
assembled in the main square, and, with 
loud imprecations and yells of revenge, 
demanded the lives of the Carlist prisoners 
confined in the citadel. Thither they 
immediately repaired, and, not meeting 
with the slightest resistance fro. the gar- 
rison, scaled the walls, lowered the draw- 
bridge, and entered the fortress; their 
leaders — in their hands lists of 
those whom they had predetermined to 
massacre. When the place was com- 
pletely in their possession, the loaders of 
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the mob began to read over their lists of 
proscription, and, with as much delibere 
tion as it they hed been: butchers — 
sheep for the knife, had their mi 

victims dragged forward, and shot one 
after another, in the order of their names. 
The brave Colonel O’Donnel was the frat 
that perished, His body, and that of 
another prisoner, were diagged through 
the streets, with -shouts of ‘Liberty!’ 
The heads and hands were cut off, sod 
the mutilated trunks, after baving beer 
exposed to every indignity, were cast upat 
a burning pile. The had of O'Donsd, 
after having been kicked about the streets 


citadel the mob proceeded to the hospital, 
where three of the inmates were butchered ; 
and from the hospital to the fort of Aten 
zares, where fifteen Carlist peasants s 
the same fate, In all, cighty-cight piren: 
perished. 

“This deliberate massacre of defenceless 
prisoners, and the worse thao femdih - 
excesses committed on their remaiss, % 
tisfied the riotera for the first day ; bul, oa 
the next, they presumed to thal 
fruitful parent of innumerable morden— 
the constitution of 1812. ‘This was to 
much to be borne. Even then, boweret, 
two hours elapsed before a dissenting Tact 
was heard; when a note arved 
Captain Hyde Parker, of the Rodaey, who 
not long before, in obedience to the 
of a peaceful administration, hed 
fifteen thousand muskets in the ciy. His 
offer to support the authorities against ihe 
friends of the obnoxious constitution vu 
not without effect, The leaders of the 
Political move:nent were allowed to ember 
on board the Rodney, and the tumult subat- 


. ded, rather from being lulled than ai ai 


ed. No punishmeat whatever was Gat 
on the murderers and cannibals ofthe 
day ; their conduct, pethaps, was not con- 
sidered to deserve any. 
“It was expected that when the iots df 
Barcelona were known at 
rabble of the latter city woeld have brokes 
out into similar excesses; but the author 
ties had recourse to the same dit ted 
expedient. to appease them which 
— qu ul barn They ordered 
our officers, a priest, and two 
reputed Carlista. to be strangled, and thos 
prevented the populace from becoming 
murderers, by assuming that charot 
themselves,” 


The humane philanthropiss of the 
capital were not behind their provite 
cial brethren in similar exploits. 


r 
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“ The first victim was a Franciscan friar 


revenge, rushed to the cull The gate 
having been forced open, the fret rson who 


urban militia, who told the students to quit 
the house, as it was not in search of them 
that they camo- 
‘Instantly the coHege was filled with an 
armed mob, thirsting for blood, and the mas- 
sacre . Professor Bastan was bayo- 
netted, aad Father Ruedas stabbed to death. 


The of history and , Fa- 
Baa wes mar sraderel; cal ba hial = 


ther Saun, was nert murdered, and 
beat to pieces with clubs and hammers. The 
— of rhetoric was dr from his 
iding-place, and that he might be the sooner 
despatched, knives were added to the mur- 
derous ns which had been before em- 
ployed. Another master, endeavoring to 
escape, was upon by an urbano; and as 
the shot missed, he was bayonetted in the 
beck. Three in disguise escaped into the 


streets, heping by this means tu save their 
lives; but were mur by the mob, 
to whom r communications were 


of what was passing inside the building. On 
every side were heard the groans of the dying, 
the screams of oe —— vaniy — 
voring to escape, the a muskets, 
snd the exulting shouts of ‘the murderers. 
The students had been driven from these 
scenes of burror; but several returned, in the 
hope of befriending their masters. One chiid 
threw his slender form over the prostrate body 
of his preceptor, and shared in the woun 
under which he breathed his lest. _ 

“In one hause perished fifteen individuals, 
assassinated in the most barbarous manocr 


keep the public peace,some in regimentals and 
othere m di The provincial regiment 
of Graneda then formed part of the Madrid 

the officers and men belongmg 


to it, who were not passive spectators, ap- 
peared among the murderers. The death of 
tas iy ct tha. raider some kad ther 
of t noters : e 

entrails torn out, others wets d throagh 
the streets wich sound — and 
Pol yar e 
sible. O na aD their loathsome details. 
Franciecen convent and other places 

a un- 


titud 
oni ‘rime was that they were clergymen 
instructors of youth.” 


Amidst these hideous atrocities, the 
Madrid liberala, and the Cadiz and 
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amidst the loud applause of their hun- 
dependents, pursued the usual 
selfish objects of democratic ambition. 
All useful establishments, all which 
relieved or blessed the poor wers 
rooted out, new offices and jurisdic- 
tions were created in every direction, 
numberless commissions were issued ; 
and the well-paid liberals began to 
roll in their carriages, and keep their 
boxes at the opera. The property of 
the Church, which in Spain is literally 
v endowment at ‘once of education 
and the poor, was the first to be root- 
ed out. Its character and usefulness 
is thus described by our author :— 


“The convents in Spain are not like those 
which we had among us in Catholic times; 
and their — will necessarily excite 
indignation, ides giving wee to great 
abuses. They mostly partook of the char- 
acter of the hospice, particularly in the north- 
era provinces. To the ants they often 


made served as banking establishments, and great- 


ly favored agricultural improvements. The 
fiara acted “as — advocates, 
hysicians, and apothecaries. Besides feed- 
Ing sad coming the poor, sud visiting the 
sick, they aftorded consolation. 
They were considerate landlords and indul- 
tt masters. _were peace-makers in 
pt Oe oe 
suppl: w nde 
the earth the next year. They also provided 
periodical amasemsats and festivities, which 
the peasant will see abandoned with regret. 
Most of the cooreuts had fundaciones, or on- 
dowments, fr professors who taught rhe- 
toric, philosophy, &c. besides keeping achools 
open for the poor. They also supplied curates 
when wanted, aad their ers are con- 


legality of these suppressions, or 
y ofa government 

that all the 
enry VIII's 
time to bring the monastic orders into disre- 
pute, have been practised by the Spanish lib- 
erals, and have failed. On the 19th January, 
1836, the mouks in Medrid were driven eut of 
their convents at two o'clock in the moraing, 
without the slightest regard to ageer i 


Barcelona cliques, have Moai and uables: 


VOL. ILL 
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“The liberals have appointed commissions 
to receive the confiscated property, and the 
same abuses occur as in 1822. One instance 
will suffice in the way of illustration. The 
convent of St. John of God, at Cadiz, well 
known to many of our countrymen, formerly 
fed and clothed a large number of poor, and 
its members, being mostly medical men, at- 
tenced the sick and administered medicine 
gratis. The relief afforded by this institution 
was incalculable; and 7 its funds, econom- 
ically administered, and aided only by volun- 
tary donations, were sufficient to satisfy every 
claim. The hberals took its «administration. 
upon themselves; and the ns intrusted 
with it soon grew rich, and had their boxes at 
the theatre. They had profits on the con- 
tracts for provisions, medicine, and other sup- 

ties. The amount uf reliof afforded was also 
ished; and yet, at the end of the first 
year, the ordinary funds were exhausted, and 
the new administrators obliged to make pub- 
lic appeals to the humane.” 


— pires thus — on hi 
Clergy, and mi on the r, has 
been abounded. * 


“ The suppression lately ordained by the 
Christino government may be called a gene- 
ral one, and the number of establishments to 
which it had extended at the end of last We 
tember, was estimated at 1937, leaving 23,609 

ted inmates, whose annual maintenance, 
if paid at the promised rate, would not be less 
ghan L.40u,000.” 


The creation of new jurisdictions, 
and the extirpation of all the ancient 
landmarks, was as favorite an object 
with the Spanish as it had been with 
the French, or now is with the Eng. 
lish revolutionists. 


“The plan for the territorial divisions was 
put forward. It may be here proper to 
Obeerve, that formerly Spain was divided 
into fourteen sections, unequal in extent and 
population. It was now proposed to divi 
the territory, including the adjacent islands, 
into forty-nine provinces, or districts, taking 
the names of their respective capitals, except 
Navarre, Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Alava,’ 
which were to preserve their ancient denomi- 
nations. Theprincipality of Asturias wae to 
beceme the province of Oviedo. Andalusia 
was to be parcelled out into seven provinces; 
Aragon, into three; New Castile, into five; 
Old Castile, into eight; Catalonia, into feur; 
Estremadura, into two; Galicia, into four 
Leon, into t » Murcia, into two; an 
Valencia, into threo. To each it was wished 
to give as near as possible a population of 
260,000 persons; and the census taken in 1853, 
— to 12,260 000 souls, was taken for 
a ate . A new magistrate, called 
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delegate, was to be inted to each 
— and act under the immediate orders d 


the minister Del Fomento.” 


And it is to support sucH A CAUSSE 
that the vg pe Alliance was 
formed, and Lord John Hay, and the 
gallant marines of England sent out, 
and L.500,000 worth of arms and am. 
munition furnished to the revolutica- 
ary Government! Lord Palınerstom 
says all this was done, because it i 
for the interest of England to promo 
the establishment of liberal instit utions 
in all the adjoining states. Is it, then, 
for the “interest of England” to es 
tablish universal su a sing 
chamber, and a powerless throne, in 
the adjoining countries, in order that 
the reflection of their lustre there may 
tend to their successful introduction 
into this realm? Is it for the interest, 
any more than the honor of England, 
to ally itself with a set of desperadoes, 
assassins, and murderers, and to pro 
mote, by all the means in its power, the 
extinction of liberty in those seats of 
Virtuous institutions—the Basque pro. 
vinces? What has been the retum 
which the liberals of Lisbon have made 
for the aid which has placed their pup- 
pet on the throne, and gave them the 
command of the whole kingdom! To 
issue a decree raising threefold the du- 
ties on every species of the British 
manufacture. A similar result ma 
with arp Yd be anticipated, after all 
the blood and treasure we have wasted, 
and more than all the character we | 
have lost, from Evans’ co-operation, if 
he shall succeed in beating down the 
Carlist cause ; because the urban de- 
mocracy, which will then be estab- 
lished in uncontrolled power, will be 
necessarily actuated by the commer- 
cial passions and jealousy of that class 
in society. 

One word more in regard to the Du- 
rango decree, on which such vehement 
efforts huve been made to muse the 
sympathy and excite the indignetion of 
the British people. None can deplore 
that decree more than we do: none 
can more earnestly desire its repeal; 
and if our humble efforts can be of 
any avail, we implore the counsellor 


sab- of Don Carlos, for the sake of hu 
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nanity, to stop its execution; to 
btain its repeal. But when it is 
aid tbat it issuch a stain upon the 
ause of the Spanish Conservatives, as 
enders their cause unworthy of the 
upport of any good man, we are 
rompted to ask what cause did the 
inglish mercenaries go out to sup- 
ort? Was it the cause of civilized, 
umane, legalized warfare? No! it 
vas that of murder, robbery, and 
lunder, of massacred babes and wel- 
ering valleys, of conflagration, ra- 
ine, and extermination. They vo- 
untarily joined their standards to those 
f a power which had begun the in- 
amous system of giving no quarter, 
ind despite all the efforts of the 
Juke of Wellingtén’s mission, had 
i it, and was prosecuting it 
vith relentless rigor. They march- 
d along with those exterminatin 

ands, into valleys, where they h 

urned every house, and slaughtered 
very second inhabitant, and clothed 
n weeds every mother and sister that 
urvived. They marched along with 
hese execrable bands, without any 
ondition, without either proclaimin 

or themselves, or exacting from, the 

lies any other and more humane 
rystem of warfare. By their presence, 
owever inefficient they may have 
een on the Biscayan shore, they have 
rolonged for two years beyond the 
riod when it would otherwise have 
ermipated the heart-rending civil 
wur of Spain. If the 20,000 English 
ind French auxiliaries, who retained 
ın equal force of Carlists inactive in 
heir front, had been removed, can 
here be a doubt Don Carlos would 
lave been on the throne, and peace 
‘stablished in Spain two years ago? 
Jow many thousand of Spanish old 
nen and women have been slaughter- 
d, while Evans held the hands of 
heir avenging heroes? We have thus 
roluntarily ranged ourselves beside a 
rightful exterminating power; can 
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we be surprised if we are met by the 
severities which his atrocities have 
rendered unavoidable? We have 
joined hands with the murderer : 
mougn we may not have ourselves 
lifted the dagger, we have held the 
victim while our confederates plunged 
it in his heart, and can we be surpris- 
ed if we are deemed fit objects of the 
terrible law of retribution ? 

Do we then counsel aid to Don 
Carlos, or any assistance to the cause 
he — Far from it; we would 
not that one Englishman should be 
exposed to the contagion of the hideous 
atrocities which the revolutionists have 
committed, and to which the Carlists, 
in self-defence, have been driven in 
every partof Spain. What we coun- 
sel is, what we have never ceased to 
urge ever since this hideous strife 
began in the Peninsula: Withdraw 

from iu: Bring home the 
marines, the auxiliaries, the steam- 
boats: send no more arms or ammu- 
nition from the Tower : declare to the 
Christinos, that till they return to the 
— of civilized war we will not 
send them another gun under the quad- 
ruple treaty. Itis a woful reflection, 
that our vast influence with the revo- 
lutionary Government, after the quad- 
ruple alliance, was perfectly adequate, 
if properly exerted, to have entirely 
stopt this exterminating warfare. But 
what must be our reflection, when we 
recollect that we have actually sup- 
ported it! And if hereafter a band of 
Cossacks or Pandours shall land on 
tuate a 
bloody strife in the realms of England, 
to support the savage excesses of an 
Trish civil war, and spread mourning 
weeds and woe through every cottage 
in England, it is no more than we 
bave done to the Biscay mountaineers, 
and no more than what, under a rh 
retribution, we may expect to endure 
from some equally unjust and uncalled 
for aggression. 


-+ 
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Lory Rapxox, only too fortunate 
in finding an opportunity to distin- 
puish himself in this glorious day of 
levelling, has demended an “inquiry 
into the constitution,” and so forth, of 
the Colle of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. For any thing like an useful 
inquiry on such subjects, his Lordship 
is probably about as much qualified as 
one of his own coach-horses. But the 
old routine of the patronage-hating 
ministers will take place on the ovca- 
sion: half a dozen commissioners will 
be sent down to the universities ; col- 
lege by college will be examined day 
by day, at the rate of ten guineas a-day 
to the lucky commissioners. The en- 
quiry may be prolonged for months, 
probably for years. It is too good a 
thing to be let loose easily. The 
whole affair is completely of the Grey 
school ; and, in fact, we are perfect] 
convinced, that to Lord John Russell 
some of the most painful of his public 
tribulations arise ı the-necessity of 
— such capital sinecures to 

rs 


But our present business is more 
with Lord Radnor’s principles than 
his brains. His ship, man and 
boy, has been about thirty years in 
Parliament, and between sleeping on 
the back benches, and making mo- 
tions to and from the coffee-house, 
has fulfilled every legislative duty of 
which nature had decided him to be 
capable. But ambition, which, in the 
gonerality of men, cools with the con- 
sciousness of decaying ponen, has 
suddenly kindled within his Lordship. 
Naturally unchecked by the con- 
sciousness of decay in what he never 
possessed, he now comes forward to 
claim his share in the honors of a 
time, when a Lord Melbourne plays 
Premier in the House of Lords, and 
Lord John Russell plays Leader in 
the House of Commons. His Lord- 
ship is now in the third stage of his 
transformation. First a bitter Radical, 
then a lazy Whig, and now a bustling 
O’Connellite. First the worm, next 
the larva, and now the gnat, buzzing 
and stinging with all his little might, 
uniil he get: himself crushed, and 
there is an end of his little existence. 


As to the new allegiance to whieh 
he has pledged himself, we have the 
tie under his own hund. Some time 
ago O’Connell, to raise the ing 
spirits of his Corn-Exchange Partia- 
ment, and still more to raise the droop- 
ing funds on which his vesper lives 
wrote an atrocious letter, as is his cus- 
tom, to his slaves, attorneys, and tax- 
gatherers, in the “Grand National 
Association.” After a kint in the 
native st) le, which was no other than 
a direct demand of money, statin 
that if, “out of the eight millions 
patriots in Ireland, but one million 
subscribed a farthing a-week,the year- 
ly rent would amount to fifty thousand 

— Ping Ti wa i 

is plan for pacifying Ireland. i 
the Îrish sehool money and massacre 
seem to have some indissoluble con- 
nection. A highwayman priming bis 

stols * citi — 

re to himself the purse which is to 
be their fruit. A swindler slippi 
the loaded die into his box does 
more unequivocally calculate on the 
result of his turning up sixes. 
lution and the rent are the Siamese 
twins of the hungry Showman of the 
Emerald Isle. 

* Would I could,” said the mendi- 
cant ruffian, “transfer my spirit of 
constitutional agitation to some person 
of equal integrity [hear this Ex-She- 
riff Raphael—hear this, Mr. Factory 
Potter, and smile], who, being able to 
reside in Dublin, would consecrate 
sufficient time to the complete expan- 
sion of the Association or IRELAND. 
[So it is aut Ireland already!| Now 
is the time. The eyes of Europe and 
of the world are on us! The friends 
of freedom in England and Scotland 
are awaiting our determination [& 
hint which we dare not translate. We 
well know the only determination that 
can find a place in that coward heart.]} 
If we associate and agitate as men 
ought to do, who hate violence, abhor 
revolution, and shudder at blood [so in- 
nocently writes the man of the 
death’s head and cross.hones] we 
shall receive the support of the wise,” 


&c. 
Then comes the native revelling in 
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vengeance. “Our glorious example 
will be more closely imitated than it 
was before in Scotland and England.. 
In the next organic change [so we are 
to have more of them, and more still, 
while one stone stands upon another] 
the franchise will be so extended, as to 
deprive the bigoted, selfish, and sordid 
Tory of all hope of ever again regain- 
ing power.” The letter worthily 
finishes with the roar of a drunken 
rabble at an Irish fair— 
“ Hurrah, then, for association, 
Hurrah, then, for agitation.” 


Still adding the slight but exprescive 
touch which thrills t rough the sensi- 
bilities of eve 
of Ireland. “Remember, oh, remem- 
ber, that the fate of Ireland now de- 
pends upon her own exertions. Here- 
ditary bondsmen—— I believe you 
know the rest. 

“ Yours, faithfully,” &c. 


Whether Lord Radnor was struck 
by the — for a new office in the 
stewardship of Mr. O'’Connell—for 
the management of the rent, is, we be- 
lieve, a remarkably comfortable job 
for a narrow income, or a narrow 
mind, which amounts fo the same 
thing ; or whether he had any idea of 
any kind beyond signalizing himself 
an act of measureless foolery, his 
his Lordship instantly pored himself 
out in the following epistle to the Beg- 
garman :— 

“ Sir, —I have just read in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle your address to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. It is what I fully ex- 

ected, and I rejoice that Ihave not 
been disappointed. 

“ Believing that some such measure 
as that which you propose can alone 
save Ireland from confusion, and pro- 
bably civil war, I enclose a small con- 
tribution to the rent of Ireland, in aid 
of your proposed General Associa- 
tion 


After some farther nonsense about. 


O’Connell’s claim to the “ eternal gra- 
- titude of all who love peace and dread, 
' above all things, a civil and religious 
: war” his Lordship, to prevent any 
.- possible mistake as to his being one of 
the most absurd lords alive, and anxi- 
_ ous not to be shorn of the very smallest 
- beam of his political glory by the sup- 
. pression of his authorship, writes— 
“You are welcome to make what use 
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you please of this letter—[we could 
easily point the use for which it is 
fit]—but I am anxious that, in Ireland 
at least, it should be publicly known 
that Englishmen. sympathize with the 
Irish in their wrongs and sufferings.” 
The “ Association,” of course, re- 
ceived this new contributor with great 
joy, as they would any contributor; 
but they little know Lord Radnor if 
they think that they can squeeze any 
thing out of his af. Ngai arg A It would 
be amusing to ask, what has been the 
amount of his Lordship’s assistance to 
any of the great charitable institutions 
of England during the last thirty 
years? We have never discovered his 
name among their lists. When the 
national feelings have been appealed 
to for the widows and orphans of our 
brave men lost in the victories of Eng- 
land, we never recollect an instance in 
which this patriotic personage mulcted 
his revenues or put his soul to pain by 
the expenditure of five pounds for the 
urpose. Yet this sensitive peer yearns 
or the prosperity of peaceful agitation, 
and groans over the sufferings of Ire- 
land—where, however, aby ok is not 
yet suvereign—and magnifies the ruf- 
fian Agitator as the object of his patri- 
otic hom And with this public 
display of the texture of his brains, and 
the British nature of his opinions, this 
foolish man is to be Reformer of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge! 


There are years: which have, like 
ages, their characteristics. The year 
1 was the well-known year of 

anic. It was also the year of pro- 
jectors. The plans set on foot for get- 
ting rid of the national money were on 
the most gigantic scale, and it was 
computed (if we do not much mistake 
that the capital, if fully subscribed, 
would have amounted to three hundred 
millions sterling. Some of this ex- 
——— was undoubtedly due to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, now 
Lord Ripon, who thence obtained for 
himself the monna of Prosrerit 
Robinson; his Lordship iu tbe full- 
ness of his heart, having said that the 
great difficulty of the nation in the 
sudden tide of wealth that was to pour 
in upon us would be bow to spend it. 
Some was to be laid to- the charge of 
the Bank, which dy the sudden low. 
ering. of its discounts apparently 
opened the national purse for every 


+ 
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hand that would take the trouble to 
plunge into it. Some to the natural 
passion of all men for showy ula- 
tion, bat more than all to the very 
busy and very knavish intrigues of 
the whole host of brokers, solicitors, 
and dealers connected with the money 
market of England. Itisa remarkable 
instance of the shortsightedness which 
seizes on the wisest, when avarice once 
lays hold on them, that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two enterprises in 
Spanish ‘and Portuguese colonial 
mines, there is pros ly not one of 
these projects existence at this 
moment. The mere list of them 
would be curious. Every part of the 
earth was made the location of some 
new contrivance for marvellous 
wealth. Gum companies for Africa— 
ivory companies from India—com- 
nies for cutting down the American 
rests, were among the most familiar 
conceptions. It is equally remarkable, 
as an instance of the blindness which 
cannot discover obvious utility, as 
well as of the precipitation which 
hurries men into waste, that there was 
probably nota single attempt in the 
whole list at any of those contrivances 
for locomotion which have since open- 
ed out such important views to man. 
kind. The railway seems to have 
been almost unthought-of in that day 
of showy anticipations. It is true, that 
the railway itself has been made the 
subject of ations, pine-tenths of 
which must be productive of ruin. But 
the invention will last—the results 
will be permanen; and England and 
—— P yet — edge it as 
¢ great discovery of the century of 
mechanism, = 


One of thé most interesting, and ap- 
panny most feasible projects of 
3825, was the company for pearl-fish- 
ing off the coast of South America. It 
was long known that the pearl-oyster 
was to be found there ; but the poverty 
of the fishers, and the general igno- 
rance of the — strongly favored 
the idea, that European ingenuity 
migh\ sweep the bottoms of the bays, 
harbors, and creeks where the oysters 
lay, and — to the European market 
the gathered treasures of many an 
age. — vessel was fitted 
out, equipped with all the modern im- 
percent for catching those tittle 

right ornamentas of the ears and 
bosoms of thd fair. ht was put under 
the command of y, an 
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intelligent officer, well acquainted 
with the navigation, and despatched 
on its errand for this new philoso- 
pher’s stone hidden in the bosom of 
the deep. But how many things are 
to be considered to gain any one pomt 
in this world? The principal instru- 
ment on which the whole enterprise 
depended was a diving-bell of the 
most complete construction. One 
thing, and one alor.e, had been omitted 
in the calculation—the nature of the 

round on which the oysters were to 
be looked for. It seems to have been 
taken for granted, that it was a sort of 
subaqueous bowling-green, or billiard 
— — mae Pe that no one 
thought o the question. 

The vessel reached the coast: the 
diving-bell was let down, and returned 
with the report that the hottom, in- 
stead of being the smooth bed of sand 
on which the pearls lay in heaps, was 
a succession of pointed rocks and deep 
clefts, where the animal hid iteclf— 
and where a diving-bell was of little 
more use than a balloon. The expe- 
riment was made over and over — 
with the perseverance of the British 
sailor; but the oysters would not be 
found: the machine could do nothing 
in the midst of those dells and caverns, 
WE too, by the currents of the 
heady ocean; and the expedition was 
finally abandoned, — its 
onty fruitsa book by the officer m 
command, a very spirited and amusing 
production. Lieutenant Hardy, in the 
course of his adventures, became ac- 
quainted with the native rl divers, 
some of whose exploits he narrates ; 
some of these, too, being instances of 
remarkable peril, encountered with 
remarkable see an E 

One of those divers plunged inte 
eleven fathoms, in the expectation of 
finding some peculiarly — He 
was pursuing his search, vhen seeing 
the water suddenly darken, he | 
up, and to his horror beheld at some 
distance above him, a huge shark, leis- 
urely surveying all his movements, and 
evidently intending to make prize of 
him. The diver made a dart forward to- 
wards a rock, where he thought that he 
might elude the eye of the menster, and 
then spring up tothe surface ; but the 
shark shook his tail, and followed qui- 
etly, but with the same evident determi- 
EENE e him — — 

under water time is every thing, 
and the diver had only to chooss 


— m m- e — 
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between being eaten alive and being 
suffocated, the thought suddenly came 
into his mind to puzzle his pursuer 
by a contrivance in which, whether 
he remembered it then or not, the cut- 
tle fish has the merit of originalty. 
He threw himself upon the ground, 
and with the stick which all divers 
carry, began to muddy the water. A 
cloud of mire rose between him and 
the shark; he instantly struck out 
under cover of the cloud, and when he 
thought he had cleared his — 
shot up to the surface. B great , 
he rose in the midst of the fishing boats. 
The people, accustomed to perils of 
this kind, saw that he must have been 
in danger, and commenced plashing 
with their oars and shouting, to drive 
the shark away; they succeeded so 
far as to save their companion, and the 
diver was taken on board, almost 
dying from the dreadful exertion of 
remaining so long under water, if his 
heroism disdained to acknowledge the 


Hardy’s book contains another, and 
very interesting piece of information ; 
the South Americano cure for the hy- 
drophobia. This ireadful diseuse is 
extremely common in violent heats of 
summer. The wild beasts in a coun- 
try but ill supplied with streams, and 
in the long summer with all those 
streams dried up, tear their flesh in 
agony with this disease: the wolves 
and all of the dog kind are the espe- 
cial sufferers ; but the jaguars, or ti- 
gers, and perhaps all that roam the 
sandy plains, are seized with this fury ; 
accidents are, of course, common a- 
mong the hunters, herdsmen, and the 
peop e of the lower ranks in general ; 

ut they excite comparatively little 
terror, from the peed and simpli- 
city of the cure. This is effected by 
taking two or three doses of a powder- 


- ed root, which seems something of the 


hellebore genus, and of which Hardy 
eee the charactera. This root throws 
patient into the moat copious per- 
spiration: the second day generally 
completes the cure, though the patient 
remains weak for a time. This is 
better than smothering between two 
mattresses, or killing with laudanom, 
after six weeks’ agony of suspense 
and a week of frenzy. It is remark- 
able, that this root acts in the same 
manner as the only medicines which 
have been found as a palliative of this 
terrible disease in Europe. i 
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alone seem to have produced any ef 
fect here; and some instances of the 
singular force of the vapor-bath in 
quieting the oros have been 
given within w which 
mny lead to a more skilful treatment. 
All this, however, bas been told to 
our English surgeons already: the 
root in quertion bas even been 
brought to Bngland and administered ; 
but, as is re without effect. 
Still, while we know how hard it is 
to eonvince aay nian, even an hos- 
pital surgeon, against his will, what 
slight sap aunty my be taken 
advantage of, and w important 
ones may be lected, where the 
mind of the experimentalist is not in 
favor of the operation ; we must sus- 

d our belief that the root which 

d so plainly wrought its cure in 
South America becomes uiterly use- 
less in crossiog the Atlantic. We 
hope that trials will continue to be 
made. The man who shall succeed in 
bringing the hydrophobia within the 
power of medicine will de- 
serve the higbest gratitude of Europe, 
and would doubtless receive the moet 
valuable testimonials of the liberality 
of England. For the circumstances 
we again refer to Lieutenaat Hardy’s 
book, as giving a clear, intelligent, 
and, to our conception, a most satis- 
factory detail of the victory of science 
and nature over a malady which now 
constitutes the terror and the shame 
of the art of healing. 


The Horticultural Society has just 
announced an exhibition of flowers, 
&c., at its garden at Chiswick, with the 
following scale of prices—tickets to 
be obtained by the Fellows for their 
friends, at 3s. 6d.; tickets obtained, 
after a certain date, 5e., and tickets 
bought at the door, 10s. 6d. Now, we 
cannot hesitate to say, that this has 
the entire appearance of a remarka- 
bly poor expedient for the ways and 
means. If the Horticultaral Society 
were Mr. Cross, or Madame Tusau 
or any other wild-beast keeper, or. 
wax-work exhibitor, the scale of prices 
might be all that was pare but 
here we have a great society, full of 
subacribers, and with some of the first 
names of the kingdom amog em, 
yet trafficking in public curiosity as 
if they were not worth a sixpence in 
the world. We quite admit the ne- 
cessity of keeping away the more 
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rioting and rambling multitude, -who 
would only trample their flower-beds, 
and: destroy their fruits. We admit 
that all other exhibitions, natural or 
artificial, are compelled to udopt the 
principle of payment, chiefly for the 
same reason, security. But we bave 
seen nothing among them which pal- 
pably louks with so keen an eye to 
raising the supplies. A shilling a 
ticket answers all the — of 
keeping the treasures of the Royal 
Academy safe on their walls, of keep- 
ing half a hundred other exhibitions 
intact every day in the year, and of 
sheltering the majesty of the lions and 
tigers in the Regent’s Park and Sur- 
rey, from insult to a hair of their mus- 
taches. But 3s. 6d. is the sum that 
can be trusted to, to keep profane 
hands from coming into contact with 
the camelias and currants of the gar- 
den at Chiswick. Yet, if the 3s. 6d 
is enough, why lay on the 58.1 Ex- 
cept in'the hope that those who ma 

not know any of the Fellows will 
rather pay the surcharge than be dis. 
appointed. Or, if curiosity is thus far 
mulcted, what is the ground of de- 
manding the half-guineat It is true 
that some sight-hunter, stimulated by 
a peep through the bars, may rather 
pay his half-guinea, where others pay 

t a third of the money, than tread 
back his way to London. But the 
whole contrivance looks pitiful. A 
shilling would be ample payment for 
a promenade through any row of 
flower-pots displayed by the Horticul- 
tural iety since the days of its 
foundation. 

But the Horticultural Society talks 
of patriotism too. It profes.es itself 
founded expressly to promote the cul- 
tivation of flowers and fruits in all 
quarters of England ; and one of its 
special proposals is, that of encour- 
aging this cultivation among the cot- 
tagers and peasantry. If the Hor- 
ticultural Society is in want of funds, 
we can perfectly comprehend the idea 
of amassing as many half-guineas as 

ible, in any wa pon e. Butif 
its subscribers can feel the situation in 
which this expedient places it before 
the nation, we are inclined to think, 
that this ridiculous penalty on rational 
curiosity would be abolished forth- 
with, and that the price of admission 
(for we entirely acquiesce in the ac- 
knowledgment that some price is ne- 
cessary) would be of the lowest rate 
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compatible with the preservation of 
the garden. If we are to be told that 
the exhibition-days now announced 
are fetes, and, that the price will be 
made up in cheese-cakes, we ask, why 
should one man, who happens to buy 
his ticket without the aid of a Fellow, 
pay nearly twice as much for, his 
cheese-cakes, as another! or, why the 
unfortunate who has forgotten to buy 
his ticket till he came to the gate of 
this nuraery, should be cempelled to 
pay triple, unless he should be sup- 
posed to swallow three times the quan- 
tity ¢ 

In this period of the nineteenth cen- 
ch the world scarcely requires to be 
told, that the most sapient criticism 
has sometimes made mistakes, and 
that the most solemn judgment is 
sometimes ridicutous. The predic- 
tions of the Edinburgh Review on 
Lord Byron’s career have been long 
laughed at. But the Edinburgh Re- 
view was not alone. On turning over 
the pages of a collection of Literary 
Morceaux of the year 1808, we found 
the — lad and sagacious 
estimate of the then young poet, given 
by a writer who very considerably 
swayed public opinion in the Belles 
Lettres :— ' 

“ Houra of Idleness, a Series of 


— original — — by 
eorge ` yron, a 
minor. 

“In composing what are called 
Hours of I s, his Lordship had 


robably an eye to the saying—It is 

tter to do the idlest thing, than to 
be idle. And he really seems to hnve 
strained the maxim to its fullest ex- 
tent when he wrote poems which he 
wished to be neither blamed nor 
praised. We know little of the peer- 
age, and nothing of Lord Byron's fa- 
mily, but we shrewdly guess that he is 
descended from Lord Lovat, who, as 
our nurse once told us, walked and 
talked half an hour after his head was 
cut off. Which piece of ingenuity of 
his ancestor he has porad upon, 
by actually writing in the very same 
predicament. He (Lord B.) seems to 
think, that if he is not able to enter 
the lists with genuine bards, it is be- 
cause he has not had the benefit of such 
pure air, or 80 elevated a residence as 
they have, supposing them to live in 
a garret. hat there is in this we 
cannot say; but we are firmiy per- 
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suaded, that if his Lordship were con- 
demned to a garret until he wrote 
himself into better apartments, his 
case would be most hopeless and for- 
lorn. His Lordship says that it is 
highly improbable that be should 
write any more. Now this is talking 
so much unlike a poet, that we sus- 
pa he did not write this volume, but 
indly ient his name to support the 
maiden muse of his sister. If he have 
furnished the translations and imita- 
eee roust a that ie sister has 
e advan of him. e passage 
on the Jenti of Lesbia’s sparrow was 
one of his Lordship’s school exercises 
at Harrow, and he escaped whipping, 
they have there either am undue re- 
spect for lords, or they donot deserve 
the reputation they have acquired.” 


We give thia, ag the phrase is, with- 
out note or comment. K.ought to be 
kept in perpetual remembrance, for 


the edification of reviewers in all ages 
to come. 


One of the happiest hits ever made 
at the Bar was made at Erakine in 
the days of his renown. He was 
arguing on a patent right reletive to 
some a kind of ao — 
ponent, Mingay, st conte 
that the invention wai worth nothin 
Erskine started up, and said in a sol- 
emn tone,—“J said, and say again, 
that our ancestors would have looked 
on this invention as singularly in- 
genious—they would have aston- 
ished at these buckles.” “ Gentle- 
men of the Jury,” said Mingay with 
equal solemnity, “I say nothing of 
my ancestors, but I am couvinced, 
that my learned friend’s ancestors 
would have been much more astonish- 
ed at his shoes and stockings.” The 
Court burst into a roar. 

The history of fashions would be a 
curious volume; and the fate ef the 
buckle would be an instance .of that 
rise and fall, that rapid supremacy 
and final decline, which make the mor- 
alist look grave, and characterise the 


fate of heroes and empires. France, di 


to which mankind has owed so much 
that is pretty and preposterous on 
sarth, was the parent of the shoe- 
buckle. Louis Quatorze, the most 
of coxcombs, introduced it at 
Court. William III. beat him in the 
Geld, but he yielded to him in the 
iressing-room ; and the champion ot 
against the Bourbon was 
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forced, by resistless fashion, to adopt 
the buc from hie rival, Yet, in 
those days, the badge of submission 
was of the smallest ible size—the 
frame scarcely visible—an oblong of 
diamonds. The brilliancy of the ors 
pament made it a favorite, and buck. 
Jes were transferred from the beaux 
to the fair; and every ope conscious 
of a pretty foot gave it the additional 
decoratios of a buckle set with gema, 
But fashion in England is incapable 
of being retained within the sacred 
precincts of courts. The buckle bes 
to make its a on feet 

at were any thing but aristocratie. 
A still more consequence 
soon occurred. All could net com 
pass diamond buckles, and these whe 
coald not began to tey what was to be 
done by size. The gold buckle had 
degeserated to the silver—the 


the plated 
while the an heno grades 


each other, fashion bare the burdem 
weightier and more wawieldy still. 
At length the French Revolution gave 
the death-bluw to both taste and 
jon,—eaid, in the same breath, to tow. 
pees and nobility,—Be no mo 
extinguished kings and bucklos h- 
er. Ribbons were voted liberal, virtu- 
ous, and free; buekles co Spans 
ish, and behind the spirit of the age. 


* Rotand the just, with ribbons in his shoes,” 


is commemorated as one of the cardi- 
nal virtues en costume. The Marquis 
de Breze, the master of the ceremons 
ies at Versailles, nearly died of his 
fright at the first per shoes divest. 
ed of buckles, which he saw oa the 
feet of a revolutionary minister asi 
cending the stairs to the royal levee. 
‘He rushed over to Dumouriez, then 
Minister of War. “He is actually 
entering,” exclaimed. the Manus 
“ with ribbons in his shoes!” 


said, “ Tout est fni” 
up—the — is gune; : 
bons have always done great things in 
France, whether they lie in the shoe 
or in the button-hole—in the heart of 
S Mogata or on the bosom of the 

ir. 

if buckles have lost their henors, it 
is to be remembered that. even they 
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were but usurpers. The ribbon in 
the shoe had established a legitimacy 
at least two centuries older. The. 
war of the Roses had immortalized 
the loveliest of all flowers, east or west, 
in politics. But there is a time for all 
things; and when the swords that 
had blazed in the fierce feuds of York 
and Lancaster were rusting on the 
tombs of those gallant bloekheads 
who had sliced each other from fore- 


head to chine to settle who should be b 


the next tyrant, the roses, desvending 
from the helmet to the breast, at last 
settled on the toe. But the Lancas- 
trian color was the order of the day, 
and the foot-rose, sometimes a mere 
bud, sometimes in full-blown glory, 
was, politically and E ; 
Elizabeth, glowing with the Tudor 
blood, would have stripped the em- 
broidered mantle from Ruleigh, or 
from Essex himself, if he had dared 
to approach hef footstool with any 
shoe-knot but one of the red rose. 
Fashion under James grew capricious, 
and roses of every color of the rain- 
bow dccorated the lower extremity of 
the man of ton. But when did inno- 
vation ever know where to stop, or 
fashion how to be content with ele- 
gance? The rose itself began to dis- 
appear. It was at length wholly 
superseded by a small and almost 
viewless ribbon, edged with silver-lace. 
Even the lace finally vanished, and 
the string of the Revolution of 1789 
appeared, anticipated under the Revo- 
lution of 1648. The rose had perish- 
ed with the monarchy ; yet even with 
the Restoration it was not restored. 
In the time of Charles IT. the mind of 
the world was set on wigs, and the 
flower of the Tudors was forgotten in 
the curls of a peruke worthy of a lion 
in the forests of Monomotapa. 


. The war of the Revolution in our. 


own day was so busy a period in Eng- 
land, that between stock-broking and 
starving, between beating the French, 
and non-paying the national debt, we 
had not a moment to think of any 
thing below the middle region of man. 
Fighting and famine were the national 
thoughts, and Pitt and plunder the na- 
tional triumph. In those days the in- 
dividuel who could find time to 
through the process of buckling his 
shoes must have been either a genius 
or an idler. And as Nature has for- 
bidden a — of the one, and the 
necessity of the age impeded the ex- 
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istence of the other, buckles were ex- 

loded for the simplicity of strings. 

f course, this was not done without 
infinite predictions of national calami- 
ty. The buckle-makers were elo- 
quent. Embassies from Arping nan 
and the allied manufacturing places 
haunted the Minister, pronouncing to 
him that England was undone, or was 
to be rescued from immediate ruin 
only by an universal resumption of 
uckles. The Minister did all tbat 
man could do—recommended them to 
his acquaintance, and bought half-a- 
dozen pairs for himself. But their 
fute was sealed ; the indignant manu- 
facturers took to making muskets, can- 
non, and steam-engines. The dynas- 
ty of strings was triumphant, and wif 
probably remain so until some new 
shape of Government, some ultra dis- 
covery in science, or some showy ca- 
price in the coteries of France wipes 
out the written records of the bram, 
and fashion, folding ber wings, takes 
post on the foot once more. 


A little cor. pondence has lately 
passed through the public pepers, of 


which it may fhe be amusing to watch 
the result. ir of very accom- 
plished rogues, Mrs.and Miss New- 


man, a mother and daughter, have 
lately been brought to trial, convicted 
on the clearest evidence, and sentenced 
to two successive terms of transporta- 
tion of seven yearsench. The mother 
was & grave, matronly p r- 
fectly calculated to win her way into 
all lodging-houses where there was 
any thing to be pilfered. The daugh- 
ter was a quick-eyed, well-looking: 
brunette—very coquettish. very light- 
fingered, and indefatigable in the 
collection of whatever trinkets un- 
uey single gentlemen who went out 
for the day, and left their escrutoires 
open, might happen to Dex- 
terity will do much, and luck more. 
The trade of the two swindlers went 
on briskly, and for a length of time 
actually surprising, when we know 
how sensitive the loss of watches, 
rings, and purses makes the world ia 

neral. But neither dexterity nor 
uck will hold out for ever; and the 


go Newmans at last were caught, brought 


to the bar of the police, examined, 
remanded, brought up again, until 
the younger lady became the object 
of very particular interest, and re- 
ceived containing bank-notes of 
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handsome amount from old gentle. 
nen, who called themselves uncles, 
cuardians, &c. &c. Notwithstanding 
tll this elderly interest, and the melo. 
lramatic. performance of the brunette 
1erself, who alternatel laughed and 
ainted during the trial, the sentence 
vas passed, as has been stated, and 
he accomplished pair, it was pre- 
umed, were on their way to reinforce 
he virtues and elegance of Sydney. 

But it appears that the transporta- 
ion part of the sentence has been al- 
ady changed fora residence in the 
?enitentiary at Millbank ; and, if re- 
sort says true, that the fourteen years 
ire to be diminished into so many 
nonths, or perhaps weeks. This has 
xcited a good deal of indignation 
umong the less susceptible. Not- 
withstanding the combined merits of 
viquancy and pocket-picking, the 
juestion has been rather roughly 
isked, Why are those two women to 
ye trea with such peculiarity ? 
lhe Bond-street people amuse them- 
elves with laughing, and say that the 
whole affair is the most en regie that 
van be imagined. 

When the two convicts arrived at 
he Penitentiary, and put on the dress 
of the place, Miss Newman is said to 
aave looked perfectly captivating and 
juakerish, and to have enjo the 
20velty of her costume, which she 
ermed “masquerading.” Of course, 
t must be deemed by persons of taste 
n those matters, an infihite pity that 
mch a rose should be. sent to waste 
aer sweetness among the Kangaroos. 


ena 


Time and tide proverbially wait 
or no man. The patriot purse runs 
iry, and the “Rent” must be looked 
O, or the cause will starve, and the 
hirty-five patriots along with it. 
reland is notoriously a minstrel land. 

re and music are its hereditary 
oasts, and the minstrels have been 
susy accordingly. The following is 
me of the strains in which they an- 
ounce the approach of the tribute 
reason :—~ 


‘ — Killowen, Killforbay, Kill. 
mally, j ' 
Knoet Knacbay, Ballyhedey, Gor- 
J» 
Awake, ‘tis the voice of your bards, who 
t 


are sen 
By St. Patrick, to bid ye ‘be helping the 
t. . 
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“We know ye are naked—we know ye 
We know that a meal seldom enters your 
But bape — must live, boys, a0 all 


Then down with the Parsons, and up with 
the Rent, j 


E — 


“Oft in the stilly night” wait for the 


nt. 
“Believe us, if all your bog-buried fire. 


arma, 
To the eyes of the Saxon but once showed 
their charms, 


To tho right-about soen would your land. 
‘eed ke sent, 


And 'twixt yeu and the Member be settled 
tho Rent, 


“< When midnight around us is beaming,’ 
boys, 
Then be off to the Parson’s, be sure make 
no noi 


Till the blaze round his bed makes the 
blockhead repent 


That he wasn’t a bold Papist, and ‘ friend 
‘ to the Rent,’ at 


“ Remember the glories of. stout Captain 
Rock, 

Take your pike in your hand, or your 
ar full cock ! — 


If he hopes to escape, let him know your 
intent 


By a ball through his heart, that’s the wa 
; s for the Rent. 7 


“f aa hang you in rank and 


in nie, 

With the Priest at your side, you may die 
with a smile; 

Though in marder as thiek, boys, ae her. 
ringe in Lent, 

Your souls are all whitewashed, for sake 
of the Rent. i 


“ Here a toast, loyal boys, To the Princess 
~ long life! 
We wish that the Member would make her 
his wife, 

Till the Brunswicks were gone, as. the 
- Bourbons ance went, 

So gik fur Bt. Patrick, the Pope, and the 
t” - ; 


Genius never dies. The invention 
of the omnibus for a while paralysed 


~ 





all the cutpurse system of London. 
The old prizes of petty larceny seem- 
ed to be snatched away at once. All 
the ancient maidens returning from 
nl Bank on dividend days, mona 
e gains as for an 
death in thelr wit ered hands: all the 
old gentlemen who roamed the streets, 
too fend of a shilling to hire a hack- 
ney-coach, coming from their bank- 
ere: all the honest squires, come to 
London for the first time, full of won- 
der at every , and staring at the 
cross on St. Paul's, with their mouths 
and pockets alike wide open: the 
whole tribe of the natural prey of the 
— red were suddenly carried 
off by the ill-omened omnibus. To 
be whirled along seven miles for six- 


pence was a temptation which none i 


could resist, and streets were left 
to the bustling persons who would 
knock down a pickpooket sooner than 
be pilfered ; to the unfurnished 
from whom no ingenuity finger 
could extract any thing, or to those 
well-clothed and brave persons in blue 
coats and lettered collars, whose eye 
reads a lesson of vigilance, and whose 
hands, white-gloved as they are, would 
have no hesitation in igning the 
most exquisitely curled and med 
pickpockets to the Poultry pter. 
At length a bright idea occurred. 
If men and women with purees will 
drive about the world in omnibuses, 
what is there in nature or art which 
shall forbid a pickpocket to follow! 
The idea was reduced to practice, 
with an activity worthy of this age of 
intellect. Yet the system was not per- 
fected at once. The first performers 
were feinales. Several dozens of re- 
markably mild, well-dressed, and well- 
looking young women were ordered 
on this service. Their only imple- 
ments were sofiness, smiles, and a puir 
of remarkably sharp-pointed scissors. 
Their success was considerable. gd 
ntlemen, whose climacterical - 
ngs might have defied captivation in 
any other shape, were rendered incau- 
tious by proximity during a run from 
the Bank to Charing-Cross or Chelsea ; 
= Sine fit rom S — of the 
e, ity 
any other atista cause, increased 
the interest, until fatal moment 
when the omnibus-made a pause, and 
the fair sufferer was fortunate h 
‘to be able to get out and en © 
‘fresh air. Then the old eman 
- had leisure to recover his faculties, anil 
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motion, or admirer takes his 
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feel for his sasff-box, or 
poa or for all three. The know- 
ge then flashed upon him, that 
“knowledge of good lest,” which acts 
upon our organs of intelligence in the 
most disagreeable way of all. The 
fair absentee bad cleared his pocket of 
its entire contents, and left him in re- 
turn the moral lesson, “never to think 
more of a eee 
of tacles, nor value the 
i d the eare of his pocket.” 
he next expedient contemplated a 
different order. The old ladies ‘fre. 
quently found themselves seated beside 
some dapper fellow, from fifteen to 
five-and-twenty, with a hat a little 
thrown off the temples, a bunch of 


on the head with a comb, now sticks 
on the hat, a much more commodious 
contrivance; a remarkably large dis- 
play of shirt with pearl studs; a fig- 
ured velvet waistcoat ; a slight bamboo 
in one hand, and three rings on the 
other ; the usual aHowance of whisker, 
mustache, and imperial being taken 
for granted, as matters without which 
no apprentice can ever pretend to be 
a man of fashion. What å 
— has any innocent creature of 
from fifty to seventy against the graces 
of a being thus equipped for the plun- 
iol halon and OTY Mata else that 
lies in his way! A few civil words, a 
a 7 the weather, — — 
of public carriages, ing wi 

one lito communicet when the heart 
— to thaw—and the fixed frigi 

of half a century is certainly di 

to be assiduous atten- 


| 
i 


i 


} 
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ly where he must pay the penalty him- 
self; and unless the ngers have 
the gallantry to subscribe their pence 
- a-piece, death or a jail are the only al- 
ternatives, credit being wholly out of 
the question. But the subscription is 
made, the lady is free once more, and 
she arrives at her chamber only to 
register a new resolution against ever 
again trusting to the arts of man. 

But all practice Improves by time,and 
though Adam Smi panogyrizes the 
division of labor, the more philosophic 

ickpocket studies its combination. 

h sexes are now employed at once. 
It is well known to be remarkably diffi- 
cult to beat husband and wife at whist, 
and the inexperienced and presump- 
tuous individual who indulges in any 
hope of the kind, is soon taught by 
his purse that the laws of nature are 
not to be infringed with impunity. 
The omnibus system is now connubial. 
A quiet and tolerably well-clothed 
man, with a woman of the same or- 
der and equipment, enter the omnibus 
together. They are obviously man 
and wife. They, however, contrive 
to take opposite sides. If the patient 
to be operated on is a gentleman, the 
wife gets Dent bor implements; if a 
lady, the husband is the performer. 
In the mean time, the eye of the pa- 
tient is — on some manœuvre of the 
party pla o ite. A scream at 
going down Halborn-hill ; or a story 
of some recent breakdown ; a narra- 
tive of a disastrous fire the night be- 
fore; or the distress of both parents 
for a child seized with the influenza ; 
any thing is enough to seize the yawn- 
ing sympathies of a stage coach. And 
the moment this is accomplished, the 
experiment begins. When it is com- 
pleted, no time is lost, the retreat is 
made with the rapidity of Colonel E- 
vans himself; but with a degree of or- 
der which ought to raise the envy of 
that rather ag officer. The hus- 
band and wife descend quietly from 
the coach, move down the first lane 
that presents itself, divide the spoils 
in the frst gin palace that glitters by 
the way, and then dissolve the connu- 
bial bond with the facility of radical 
legislation. Both are free, till some 
new adventure reunites them. 

The success of this new plan has 
been prodigious. It has thriven, to 
the terror of so many, that the en 
into one of the popular omnibuses is 
now contemplated with some of the 


feeling of entering into a gipsy camp, 
VOL. XLL 
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the den of Cacus, or the Court of 
Chancery. 

The consequence is, that the un- 
lucky police offices are occupied with 
the history and adventures of the va- 
rious garments which have been cut 
up worse than the Christinos in the 
course of the last month. Some of 
the scenes produced by these —— 
must haye singularly diversified the 
gravity of justice. A few days since 
an old lady, who had just lost her purse 
in an omnibus, cume, full of female 
oratory, to complain before the magis- 
trate. Her four petticoats, she pro- 
tested, had been cut through. And, 
from the narrative, it should seem that 
she actually produced the four, with 
all their injuries on their heads. A 
happy parody of Antony’s h over 
Cæsar, “See what a rent the envious 
Casca mzde.” Other garments, less 
honored, have been produced by the 
suffering old bachelors ; and the fact 
is fully established, that the knife ig 
so freely used, as to create wonder that 
severe wounds have not been inflicted. 
The beggar alone travels in safety. 
But this has been the case from the 
beginning of the world. 


In spite of nine months of winter, 
it is to be presumed that summer must 
come before the year is over. And 
as the Marquis of Carabas and his in- 
dissoluble appurtenance are preparin 
to move, it is to be equally presum 
that there will be the usual migration 
of the English to Italy. This habit 
of leaving England for the Continent 
may be excusable enough in the un- 
fortunate tribes, whom half-pay, chil- 
dren by the hundred, and stocks at 90, 
and Government ofħces extinguished, 
consign to bankruptcy at home. But 


-we have a different sort of sensation 


for the great, proud, and opulent land- 
holders, who think that life, wealth, 
and rank were given to them only to 
waste the whole three, and wallow in 
the mire of the foreign sty. ft is com- 
puted that not less than ten millions of 
unds sterling a-year are thus spent 
In France and Germany. The actual 
amount is probably much more. One 
English nobleman, notoriously in pos- 
session of L.40,000 a-year, spends his 
whole time in Italy, and this noble 
man is a —— patriot besides ! 
Another, with the finest palace per- 
haps in England, and an overwhelming 
fortune, spends every hour of his life, 
and every shilling of his fortane, 
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rambling from Paris to Boul and 
from Boulogne to Paris. Those, and 
men like those, are incorrigible but 
there are others on whom royal re- 
proof might have effect. And such 
reproof ought not to be spared. No- 
thing would be more gratifying to the 
nation than to know that the King had 
turned his back upon them at their 
first coming to Court. Nothing, too, 
could be more politic, for it is through 
those worthless and prodigal persons 
that the British name is tarnished b 
the conduct which they adopt abroad, 
and the British morals are corrupted 
by the principles which they bring 
with them home. The expenditure 
of British eee by the residence of 
the national nobles abroad may make 
the fortunes of Italian innkeepers, 
imps, and profligates, but it is a rob- 
ry of their country, a dereliction of 
their duties, and a degradation of the 
honors of the English name. For 
this reason, if for no other, we should 
be advocates for the most immediate 
reduction in the salaries of our am- 
bassadors, our embassies forming one 
of the temptations to a residence 
abroad. Our ambassador at Vienna 
has a salary of L.10,000 a-year, which, 
ding the cheapness of every thing 
at Vienna (ambassadors —— is 
little short of an allowance of L.30,000 
a-year. Our French ambassador has 
also L.10,000 a-year, besides a pa- 
lace, a service of plate. &c., those 
charges not including secretaries, un- 
der-secretaries, private-secretaries,and 
the whole trifling brood of the attaché 
school. Our ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg has the same sum. And what is 
the actual fruit of this enormous waste! 
Why, that our ambassadors give a 
great many showy balls, make a great 
eal of amusement for our idle nobility, 
who ctherwise would yawn themselves 
to death among the pictures and sta- 
tues that they pretend. to be going to 
see, and that they thus encourage the 
foreign-hunting folly which so rapidly 
and utterly rcts the manliness of the 
English character. Another ridicu- 
lous error of the system, and produc- 
tive of the same effect, is, that an Eng- 
lish family, foolish enough to carry 
itself in pursuit of the follies and vices 
of foreign life, can scarcely go a day’s 
‘journey without finding a master of the 
ceremonies in the shape of some idle 
English specimen of diplomacy. Since 
the war, patronage, unreformed, 
and more amply deserving of reform 
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than all that the patriot indignation of 
the Roebucks bas ever railed at, or the 
reluctant grasp of the Russells has 
ever yielded, has overspread the con- 
tinent with minor diplomacy. At the 
great capitals there may be so i 
occasionally for ambassadorship to do, 
though, since the war, it is notorious 
that its most laborious employ ment has 
been the franking of letters. But what 
possible use can there be for the resi- 
dence of a regular diplomatic staff in 
such corners of the earth as Copen- 
hagen, Berne, Munich, Turin, Flo- 
rence, and half a hundred other places 
of the same calibre? It is true, that 
the travelling John Bull and his pro- 
eny would be immensely at a loss un- 
ess they had some white-gloved and 
essenced countrymen to bear them in- 
to the presence of the little monarch 
of the territory. Their time would 
han — on their hands except 
for the fêtes and pastimes of the en- 
voy, and both sons and daughters 
might return to their own country 
without the name of Monsieur Le 
Comte de Vaurien, or Madame La 
Princesse d’ on their lips, but 
for the honor of his introduction. Ex- 
cept to avoid a calamity of this for- 
midable nature, we own, that we 
should rejoice to see the whole swarm 
of those well-dressed drones 
away. All the real business in nine- 
tenths of those little sovereignties 
might be carried on by a clerk ata 
hundred a-year,and transacted 
a two-penny postman. What is 
result of our enormous expenditure! 
diplor says aa ? That our 
iplomacy is at — 
out Europe, and that the whole 
reign-Office system is fit for nothing 
but Lord Palmerston himself. Still its 
appointments, in all corners, obacure 
as they may be, are greedily canvassed. 
They are the capital prizes among the 
“younger sons.” ‘The Lord Johns 
and Honorable Toms struggle for 
them with all the influence of their 
— ow and — The en- 
voyships form an agreeable lounge 
for half a dozen years; introduce their 
holders to a round of paltry princes 
and flirtin — for their 
cabriolet, their curls, a eir opera 
boxes ; and finally return them 
our hands, half foreign, half — 
regular loungers through life; feeble 
creatures, content to live upon a pea 
sion, or vegetate in a sinecure ; fops, 
despisiog Knglish manners and prin- 


i 
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ciples, and aliens never happy until 
they can escape once more into the 
low luxuries of the farniente life of the 
Café, the Casina, and the concert- 
room. Is it worth remarking, that not 
one of the whole crowd thus educated 
in what is poma to be the very 
focus of political life, ever makes any 
figure in politics at home! that with 
every apparent advantage, with easy 
income, high connections, and that 
knowledge of public matters abroad 
which the veriest dunce cannot wholly 
escape while he continues in the midst 
of them, it would be difficult to point 
out a single individual of those hund- 
reds or thousands who has distinguish- 
ed himself in any public career in 
England? The reason is, that the long 
foreign apprenticeship to idleness 
emasculates the mind ; forms a tooth- 
pick generation ; fills the memory 
with nothing beyond the ball-room ; 
and turns the brain into a toilet-box, 
the heart into a billiard ball, -and the 
band into a thrower of dice, a twister 
of ringlets, and a scribbler of billets- 
doux for life. 


— — 


The workhouse question is not likel 
‘to be soon settled, though the Oppual- 
tion have rather too tamely surrender- 
ed it into the hands of the Ministry. 
— be no doubt that there F 
cases of great misery, great severi 
and great sufferings, connected with 
a law which sweeps the whole com- 
monalty of England before it, and in 
which pauperism is confounded with 
poverty, and both seem equally to 
TEETE to y crime. Yet the evils of 

old poor law system were so press- 
ing that something must have been 
done, or national bankruptcy must 
have been the consequence, unless it 
were remedied by popular rebellion ! 
The true tactic of opposition would 
have been, following the dictates of 
common sense, to have pointed out 
the practical defects of the bill, to 
have prepared the cure, and to have 
insisted on its adoption. This, how- 
ever, has not been done, and the 
Cabinet, as they have had the honor 
of its parentage, will have the benefit 
of its education. But as we have in 
this article more to do with the plea- 
eantries than the politics of the day, 
we give one of the squibs which lately 
appeared in the Times in the form of 
a “ Letter to a Chymist.” 
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“ Mr. Faraday, herewith I send 
A pint of our new workhouse gruel, 
To see if the sawdust will blend 
By the help of our new patent fuel, 
And a loaf—which I wish you to try, 
The housekeeper bidding me mention, 
That, however the papers may lie, 
Starvation is not our intention. 


“ I forward—to make all complete 
(Observe, there’s no wish to be cruel), 
A contrivance for anima! heat, 
Which will prove a great saving of faol. 
‘Tis a packing of man up with man, 
{If they freeze, who can help the cold 
weather 7) 
So, I beg you'll report on the plan— 
Can't we give up coals altogether ?- 


“Of — bone-raspings too, please to 
t 


To a scruple, the specific gravity, 
And siete dayne Tikel y ewe l 
In a pauver’s intestinal cavity. 
The raspings will spare knife and fork, 
The gruel keep mouths from the bottle, 
And both, keep all healthy for work, 
So you have what Joo Hume calls the 
bottle, 


Yours, X.Y. Z” 


If the Ministers have not the talents 
of their Whig predecessors of old, they 
have at least all the tricks. Whenever 
— likely to be ponad hard, 

y threaten to resign, and to resign 
on a icular day. The present 
favorite is the 21st. The object of this 
manceuvre is to stimulate. ïn every 
party there are lazy adherents who are 

ectly content to see their work 
one by others, live in a willing ob- 
livion of every day but areren 
and practise their only dexterity m 
sliding away from a long sitting to a 
good supper, or leaving all the cares 
of debates and divisions to fate, and 
take the wholesale measures of ad- 
journing to the horse-race or the battue 
a hundred miles off. But, though un- 
delighted with legislation, they have 
an authentic love of place, and the 
sound most calculated to stir up all 
their well-fed energies would be the 
crash of a falling ministry. The 
menace itself is of course desperato— 
it is the hoisting of the black flag on 
the pirate, the outcry on the scaffold— 
but it has often been effectual, and 
where every thing must be hazarded, 
the waste of a trick additional amounts 
to no sacrifice whatever. But the fact 
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at length is, that they have nearly ex- 
hausted even this riece—that 
the political sauter la compe has been 
tried too remorseleasly, and that their 
chief consideration now is evidently 
directed to the easiest kind of fall. 
Nothing can be more unquestionable 
than — — ee ae last 
ear epended upon “his Majesty’s 
Opposition”. and that Sir Robert Peel’s 
holding up his finger would be their 
death-sign. Whether that distinguish- 
ed person means to do this part of his 
duty to the country, is in his own 
breast ; but we are glad to see symp- 
toms that he thinks the game legiti- 
mi drawing to a close. In açapital 
speech on the Irish Municipal Bill 
(April 11), after tearing that equally 
absurd and dangerous project into a 
thousand pieces, he thus gave the his- 
tory of the Cabinet :—“ Let them look 
at the situation of our foreign affairs— 
(Lord Palmerston smiled). He was 
glad to see a smile on the noble Lord’s 
countenanee. The noble Lord had a 
right to smile when he looked at the 
position of the country with t to 
the great poren, to Russia, for in- 
stance—(cheers); to France, and every 
power with which England was inter- 
ested—(great cheering). Let them look 
at our com embarrassments— 
at the state of our manufaeturing em- 
plo rent. But, above all, let them 
at the condition of all the govern- 
ments of the west of Europe. 
France no government existing; in 
Spain no government existing; in 
anglana a doubt existing from day 
to day whether there was a govern- 
ment or not—(loud and long-con- 
tinued cheers). Let them look at the 
state of our domestic questions ; hun- 
dreds of the most important coming 
on them day by day, but scareely one 
advanced. Let them look at the state 
of their colonial affairs.”"—(Loud 
cheering. 

But we come to the more pregnant 
evel Sela “The country,” said 
ir Robert, “could not believe that 
any man from that side of the House 
would seek office from any other mo- 
tives that those of public duty. But 
he did not hesitate to say, that if the 
present Cabinet should make this state 
of affairs a pretext for abandoning of- 
fice, and thus escaping from the difi. 
culties with which they were sur- 
rounded, then ke did not hesitate tosay 
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that he believed there was spirit and 
energy enough in the country to find 
POR PREE for their and 
loud cheers). And ifthe crew should 
abandon the noble vessel among the 
breakers, he did not believe that ship- 
—— adr Lipstick cheer- 
ing from a rts ee 

n 7 mide of this ict of 
wits, the following paper has ap- 
peared :— 


“A Sale of Dogs, the property 
Mr. Melburn, wha is trie i 


“No. 1.—An Irish mastif. Hae 
an extraordinary long ‘sil, which he 
is in the habit of constantly dragging 
through the mire. Part of R was cut 
off at Carlow, where he igen lately 
with Bruin, and was beat. Ho pleys 


from 
of a pistol. A cross of the blood- 
hound, and answers to the name of 


ran from Limerick to Cambri 


enough to run from Cambridge 
Limerick again. Once bad a herring 


dog ' ad — rind —— gentle- 
to a do , or 
man. Is much attached wany 
where he finds himself well 
swers to the name of mg. 
“No. 8.—An English Cocker. 
rather heavy animal, lately 
from Manchester. Being 
to watch carts and vans, mig 
made useful to the trade. Has 
aep — a counter; and if he — 
ept from eating soap, might 
at the door of a waroho i the city. 
Is rather chicken-hearted. Answers 
to the name of Poulet. 
“No. 4.—A Scotch wiry-hai 
terrier, From his habit of i 
when the other dogs are asleep, 
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his silence when they are fighting, 
he has got the nick-name of speaker. 
Remarkable for hiding during the 
day ; but will sit all night long fa the 
same spot, seeming to have his eyes 
shut, but ali the while with them on 
the rat-hole. Answers to the name of 
Crombie. 


“ No. 5.—A Scotch collie, or Shep- 
herd’s dog, from Inverness, one of the 
— creatures possible. Will ¿ie 

or aya ht hours together. Eats 
his asleep, and, except for that 
rpose, never opens his mouth. Was 
4 sei — — he was 
obli to about a priest. 
Loves a stray sheep, and Ys remark- 
ably food of the fleece. Is fond of 
keeping close to his: master’s heel, and 
is not to be kicked off. Has already 
had halfa dozen masters in succession, 
and slept with equal steadiness at the 
feet of them all.. Is fond of walkin 
in a string, and would make an exce 
lent s guide about the Trea- 
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l 
turned out of Middlesex. From the 
peculiar drone of his bark, has been 
nicknamed Hum. Answers to the 
name of Joe. 

“No. 7.—A small weasel-shaped set- 
ter, of the Woburn breed. Was sold 
for a lap-dog, and called Carlos, but 
found too snappish. Was next tried 
at rabbit-hunting, but only lay down 
in the burrow, without doing any 
thing. Used to run and snap at the 
heels of clergymen’s horses, until he 
was hoisted up to Mr.Melburn’s coach- 
box, where he showed his teeth, and 
barked at every — Underwent | 
the operation of worming in his puppy 
state ; but though it stunted his growth, 
it left him as bitter as ever. His ears 
would be much improved by cropping, 
they being, by nature, of extraordinary 
length ; but the operation most useful 
to his temper would be clipping his 
tongue. His peevishness restless- 
ness are remarkable; yet he bears 
tging-up well. Answers to the name 


, and the neighborhood of White- of Rustle 


hall, if he could but keep his eyes 
— Suppoeed a croes of the sloth. 
ever passes a conventicle without 
lifting up his voice. Answers to the 
name of Grunt. 

“ N. 6.—An iron-grey Scotch turn: 
spit. Acapital dog for pioen things 
out of the kennel. Wili spend half a 
day hunting a halfpenny through the 
mire. Never passes a dust heap with- 
out poking his nose into the middle of 
it. .Was bred in a workhouse, and 
ever since has exhibited a remark- 
able quickness in discovering the dif- 
ference between chalk and cheese. 
A few years ago was caught in a 
Greek trap, and was in danger of losing 
some of his substance, but, by a bounce 
which caused much amusement, not 
merely saved bis own skin, but carried 
off the trap along with him. Has 
often been taken for a Pariah dog, he 
having been found half-famished in 
india; but by following the army, 
and getting scraps from the suttlers’ 
wives, he —— plump, and made his 
way to Middlesex. He has been for 
—— wandering about town, es- 

y ing at the doors of seve- 

L persons inhabiting Downing Street, 

ently with the hope of getting 
something among them ; but none wi 

let him in—and he is likely to be soon 
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“No. 8.—A grey cob, bred in the 
north, and intended to hunt in the 
subscription peck: but too heavy ; has 
no nose, and is good for nothing after 
the first burst. Is ready to be sold 
for his meat; would do for a truck, or 
any common job-work. A croes 
the Fox. Answers to the name of 
Hoicke. 

“No. 9.—A in tolerable 
curl, and altogether well preserved. 
Would do to walk out with a lady of 
a certain age. Has already passed 
through eight or nine hands, but 
withoat any visible change: and 
would be a good purchase’ for a show- 
man, as he has always been accus- 
tomed to go from fatr to fair, and 
might by the rustics be now and then 
taken for a Lion. Has a red ribbon 
round his neck, by which he can be 
led any where. Commissions have 
been ‘sent for him the Queens of 
Spain and Port who have a 
curiosity to see him, as the oldest 
Poodle alive. But, to prevent na- 
tional disputes, it is thought better 
that he should be sold nt home as - 
usual. Answers to the name of 


eae — oe eb tks sak 
to r ue 
of their skins.” 
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HALLAM’S “INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EVROPE DURING THE FIP 
TEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.” 


Wr cordially welcome Mr. Hallam’s 
before the public, on an 
occasion, too, so happily chosen, as the 
blication of the valuable work now 
before us. It had so long been want- 
ed, that, even had its merits been di- 
mivished by a tedious style and a con- 
fused arrangement, we should still 
have thought that the rare utility of 
its plan compensated in the absence, 
of course, of historical inaccuracies— 
for considerable deficiencies in its ex- 
ecution. The present volume, however, 
needs no such qualified approbation. 
Its t isg good, per- 
hapa, as is consistent with a subject of 
such extent and complexity. Ite style 
ie clear, unaffected, and explicit. 
Hallam is never found, like Gibbon, 
veiling his facts under a gaudy mate- 
phor or a remote allusion ; but evinces 
so honest an anxiety to communicate 
ali he knows, and all which he thinks 
ought to be stated, that he naturally 
wins the confidence, and conciliates 
the good-will of his reader. 
As for the substance of the work— 
its author has throughout maintained 
his high character for accuracy and 
‘research directed to objects of ade- 
quate interest and im nce. It is 
impossible to estimate his labors with- 
out having both read the present vo- 
lume and paid minute attention to its 
subject. he toil expended on his 
admirable “Middle Ages” hes told 
effectually on this “ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries ;” which shows how excellently 
well the long interval has been em- 
pioyed in prosecuting bis researches 
and arranging their results. Minute 
and laborious indeed must have been 
those researches. But Mr. Hallam’s 
is one of those minds to which 
“ Labor ipse voluptas.” 


And we trust, that, ere that period to 
which he, in his Preface, so touching» 
ly adverts shall have arrived, he will 
have otber and:subetantial reasons to 


congratulate himself on the devotion of the 


his time and toil to a work of 
public utili * 


If the genéral reader wish to know 


what he has gained by the publication 
of this volume, we desire that he will 
put na question to himself—“ What 

he now—before perusing the 
book—know of the subjects which 
it treats, i. e. of the literary hi of 
the fifteenth, and the beginning the 
sixteenth centuries ?” e fear that 
he must answer— Little, 


of names.” He may possibly 


have heard of Loggio, Aretino, Sado- 
let, Politian, and Budæus; but what 
does he know of their history and 
ee bide: of their pecs er 
e literature of their ive ages 
The name of Erasmus ie im his miad 
probably associated with the Reforma- 


. tion ; but, setting that out of the ques- 


tion, has he any distinct idea of the 
acquirements and performances of that 
extraordinary man? The fact is, that 
the literary history of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries has been hitherto 
almost unknown to the majority of 
readers, which is to be ascribed to the 
want of any popular and easily acces- 
sible’ source of information ; in the 
absence of which, most were contest 
with the brief notices whieh are occa- 
sionally to be found appended to the 
histories of the political evenis ef those 
&ges, while others, more curious, di 
ped into those voluminous biogra 
cal collections enumerated by 
Hallam in his Preface, from which 
they derived, it is true, much informa- 
tion respecting thecharacters and lives 
of individuals, bet seldom, it is to be 
— any connected views of — hie 
t —— literature. im- 
portance af o ining such aview was, 
wever, long felt and acknowl 
and the task of furnishing ìt, whi 
Germany had been thought to 
the united efforts of several 
most distinguished litera:i, has been 
now, m — — —— 
Hshed, by the dili bility, 
Garang of a single Englishman. 


anterior to 
period ‘hich Mr Hallem 
century, a whi ° 
has fixed aos a Da aa 
with what is usually called “the 
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val of letters,” he has considered it 
necessary to prefix -a general view of 
the state of knowledge during some 
preceding ages. This view commenc- 
es from the destruction of the Roman 
empire in the west, and the.consequent 
pac tape gird of classical literature, 
the last of whose professors, the ulti- 
mus Romanorum, he considers to have 
been Boethius. 


“ The last of the ancients, and one who 
forms a link between the classical period 
of literature and that of the middle ages, in 
which he was a favorite author, is B -ethius, 
a man of fine genius, and interesting both 
from his character and his death. It is well 
known, that after filling the dignities of 
consul and senator in the court of Theodo- 
Fic, he fell a victim to the jealousy of a 

ign, from whose memory, in many 
respects glorious, the stain of that blood 
has never been effaced. The Consolation 
of Philosophy, the chief work of Boethius, 
was written in his prison. . . . Quenched 
in his blood, the lamp he had trimmed with 


a skilful per he no more light; the of kno 


languege of Tully and Virgil soon ceased 
to Le: spoken and many ages were to 
pass away before learned diligence restored 
its purity, and the union of genius with 
imitation taught a few modern writers to 
surpass in eloquence the Latinity of Boe. 
thius.”—Pp. 2, 3. 


It may be satisfactory to know, that 
the destruction of this last scion of an- 
cient literature was not long unpunish- 
ed. The denunciation of the poet 


“ Raro antecedentem scelestum, 
Deseruit pede pena claudo,” 


was fully verified in the fate of the 
Gothic monarch. For the account of 
that fate, and its connection with the 
deaths of his illustrious victims, Sym- 
machus and Boethius, the reader may 
consult the third volume of Gibbon. 
Thick darkness now rapidly settled 
over Europe; and the period of its 
test obscurity is fixed by Mr. Hal- 
who agrees in this respect with 
Mons. Guizot, in the seventh century. 
The modern languages were as yet 


unformed. Of the ancient, Greek had these 


been.long banished from the west, and 
Latin was preserved only by the ne- 
cessities the ecclesiastics. The 
were fortunately written in that tongue, 
and it the only one in which the 


of 
hierarchy could be conducted. Still 
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while they re- 
were, for the most 
part, bitter. enemies to the literary 
productions of pase fi Pope Gre- 
gory is said to have ordered a library 
of heathen authors to be consumed by 
fire. Isidore strictly ferbade their 
perusi; and if classical manuscri 
ave been preserved and multiplied by 
the Benedictines, we are probably in- 
debted for their zeal to the somewhat 
laughable omission of their founder, 
who, when he enjoined his brethren to 
“read, copy, and collect books,” 
mina pr ioc Ea — and 
were not of a religi > 
‘added, therefore, no Kanono. as to 
their nature. ; 
This state of general i nce last- 
ed, with no very sensible difference, 
for about five centuries, throughout 
the pronior part of Europe ; Ae Mr 
Hallam states, that it is not unjust to 
claim for these islands the honor ef 
having led the way in the restoration | 


these very ecclesiastics, 
tained the language, 


wledge. 

“As early as the sixth century, a little 
limmer of light was perceptible in the 
rish monasteries; and in the next, when 

France and Italy bad sunk in deeper igno- 
rance, they stood, not quite where national 
prejudice * sometimes placed them, but 
certainly in a very respectable position. 
That’ island both drew students * tho 
continent, and sent forth men of com 
tive eminence into its schools and church- 
es. I do net find, however, that they oon. 
tributed ne — advance of secular, 
and especially of grammatieal learning, 
Thie ie rather due te land, and page 
happy influence of Theodore, oar first pri- 
mute, an Asiatio Greek by birth, sent hi- 
ther by the Pope in 668, through whom apd 
his companion Adrian, some knowl 
of the Latin and even Greek language 
was prupageted in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. The venerable Bede, as he was 
afterwards styled, early in the eighth cen- 
tary, sur s every other name in our 
ancient literary annals ; and, thoagh little 
more than a diligent compiler from older 
wrilera, may perhaps be reckoned superior 
to any man the world (so low had the east 
sunk like the west) then possessed.” —P.17, 
We gladly hasten forward from 
dark ages, of which our author 
has remarked, as the most striking 
circumstance in their literary annals, 
“that they seem still more deficient 
in native than in acquired ability,” 
to the twelfth century, at the begin- 
ning ef which we enter, as he tells us, 
upon a new division in the literary 
history of Europe. “From this time 
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we may deduce a line of men con- 
: according to the standard of 
ir times, in different walks of intel- 

lectual pursuit, and the commence- 

ment an interesting period, the 

later middle ages; in which, though 

wus very far from bei 


cleared away, the natural powers 
the mind were developed in consider- 
able activity.”—P. 15. He proceeds to 
point out what he considers “the most 
important circumstances in this pro- 
” viz. “1. The institution of 
universities, and the methods pursued 
in them. 2. The cultivation of the 
modern languages, followed by the 
multiplication of books and the exten- 
sion of the art of writing. 3. The in- 
vestigation -of the Roman law; and, 
lastly, the return to the study of the 


Latin in its ancient models 
of purity.” 

© are — with a rapid but 
clear sketch of the influence of each 


of the above enumerated agents on 
the public mind during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
The history of the most celebrated 
universities is first touched on, en- 
'd, as they then were, with the 
Sry studies of scholastic theology and 
metaphysics, except indeed Bo ogne 
and Montpelier, which had app 
themselves to the more useful 
of law and medicine. The next, a 
most interosting topic, is the origin of 
the modern European and 
their earliest minstrels, the Trouba- 
dours of France, the Minne singers 
and meister-singers of Germany. 
These personages are so interesting 
to all readers, whether of romance or 
history, that it would be unfair not to 
insert the author’s own account of 


“William, Dake of Guienne, has the 
glory of leading the van of sarviving Pro- 
vencal songsters; he was born in 1070. 
.... We do not, I believe, meet with any 
other Troubadour till after the middie of 
the twelfth century. From that time till 
about the close of the thirteenth, they were 
as numerous almost as the gay insects of 
spriog; names of illustrious birth are 
mingled in the list with those whom genius 
has saved from obscurity; they were the 
delight of a laxarious nobility, the pride of 
southern France, while the great fiefs of 
Thoulouse and Guienne were in their 
splendor. Their style soon extended itself 
to the northern dialect. Abelard was the 
first of recorded name who taught the 
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banks of the Seine to resound a tale of love; 
and it was Eloise that he sang.” —Pp.42, 43 

“ The poets of Germany, during this 
period of extraordinary fertility in versi- 
fication, were not less numerous than 
those of France and Proveuce. . . . Wol- 
fram Von Eschenbach, is, perhaps, the 
most eminent of the Minne-singers, as the 
lyric poets were denominated, and is also 
a — — several — 
golden age o rman ry was hefore 
the fall of the Swabian dj nasty, at the 
death of Conrad IV. in 1 Love, as 
the word denotes, was the pecoliar theme 
of the Minne-singers; but it was chiefly 
from the northern or southern dialects of 
France, especially the latter, that they bor- 
row their amorous strains. ... No poetry, 
however, of the Swabian period is % natu- 
ral as the epic romances, which drew 
their subjects from the highest antiqaity, 
if they did not even adopt the language ot 
primeval bards, In the two most cetebra- 
ted prodactions of this kind, the ‘ Heldea 
Bach,’ or Book of Heroes, and the ‘ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,’ or lay of the Nibelungen,a 
fabalous people, we find the recollections 
of an heroic age, whetein the nemes of 
Attila and Theodoric stand out as wit- 
nesses of traditional history, clouded by 
error, and colosed by fancy. The ‘ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,’ in its present form, is by an 
uncertain author, perhaps about the year 
1200; but it comes, and, as far as we can 
judge, with litle or no interpolation of cir- 
cumstances, from an age anterior to Chris- 
tianily, to civilization, and to the more 
refined forms of chivalry. 

'‘ The loss of some accomplished prieces, 
and of a near intercourse with the south af 
France and with Italy, the a led ia 
dependence of the German nobility, to be 
maintained by unceasing warfare, z 


ed tbeir manners, from the latter 
the thirteenth ceatury, more rude be- 
fore. They ceased to cultivate poeny, or 
to think it — to — are 

time, a new race of putte, chiefly burghers 
of towns, sprang up, abont the reiga of Ro- 
dolph of Hapsbargh, before the lays of the 
teenie F had yet ceased to resound. 
These prudent, though not inspired, vota- 
ries of the muse, chose the didactic aad 
moral style, as more salutary than thelove 
songs, and more reasonable than the ro- 
mances. They became known ia the 
fourteenth century by the name of Meis- 
ter-singers, but are traced to the instite- 
tions of the twelfth century, called Sing- 
ing Schools, for the promotion of popalar 
masic, the favorite recreation of Germany. 
What they may have done for music I am 
unable to say; it was in an evil hoar 
for poetry that they extended their juris- 
diction over her. b yerge 
by the most pedaatic and minate laws, sack 
as a society with no idea of excellence, but 
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would be sure to adopt, 
— — have often dono 


England, far lees prolific than her 
veighbors of these minor bards, may 
sonsole herself for their absence in the 
yossession of Chaucer, while Spain 
nay boast, that in the twelfth century, 
the had already uced “The Ci 
ı lay which, i 
yerhape without a rival in her lan- 

ge. 

Two t names stand pre-eminent 
—“ dwelling like stars apart”—amid 
the literature of the later middle ages. 
Dante and shah the — in the 
7 infancy of his mother tongue, 
sndowed it with a work fit to be placed 
in comparison with the noblest efforts 
of the great masters of antiquity. 
rhe latter—but we will enumerate 

leserts in the words of our author :— 

“He gave puri nee, and even sta- 
vility tothe Talar. — has beon 
ncomparebly less changed during near five 
renturies since hie cme, than it was in one 
between the age of Guido Guniszelli and bis 
»wn. And none have denied him the honor 
of having restored a true feeling of classical 
mtiquity in Italy, and consequently in Eu- 
‘ope. \ 

This great man paved the way for 
the more vigorous arch of literature 
in the fifteenth century, on arriving at 
which Mr. Hallam concludes his rapid 
sketch of the rude state of European 
literature during the ak ages, 
and beginsa more elaborate inquiry 
nto the progress of its various 
branches towards maturity. His 
yecond and third chapters are devoted 
o the fifteenth century. That period 
s distinguished by the painful efforts 
made, in imitation of the example set 
by Petrarch, to rekindle the long dor- 
mant flame of classic literature. The 
‘ask wasa laborious and prolonged 
one, but the success was co nd- 
ənt to the toil ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that learning mado no incon- 
siderable progress, during a century 
which, having commenced with the 
somewhat unpolished zeal of Poggio, 
Valľa and Filelfo, terminated with the 
ərudite maturity of Politian, and the 

romise of Erasmus and Budæus. 

a fortunate, nay, in a critical hour, 
was the Italian mind directed to these 
studies ; for the annihilation of Greek 
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h rude, is still tiya 


the thought, “ that Greece might have 

been overwhelmed with her schools 

and libraries, before Europe had 
from the 


F 
i 
Hise! 
Tet 


age, and will never, while 

ture is prized, be mentioned 

vin oy sche acl 
t 

of the leamed, 4 the cultivation of 

in the re- 


Hallam, “ 
between this Pope and his famous 
decessor Gregory I. who, if he did not 
burn and destroy heathen authors, 


men, like Michael Angelo’s figures of 
Right and Morning om and s 
two m e 
—— =, prea of the — 
its — 
— than even that of Nicho- 
is Lorenzo de Medici whose in- 


1470 till his death in 1492; a man, 
“worthy,” says our author, “by his 
literary merits, to have done 

to any paron — more pros- 
porous 


is disti circumstance 
scarcely less honorable than the re- 
storation of ‘classical learning, the re- 
vival of the native genius of Italy, 
after a slumber of nearly 100 years. 
Since the death of Petrarch, no one 
had arisen deserving, we will not say 
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of comparison, with that illustrious 
bard, but even of the denomination of 
'an Italian poèt. But Lorenzo was 
himself amply entitled to that name ; 
and his associates, Pulci and Politian, 
have shed a lustre upon the close of 
anced in 1000 by the appearanos of 
in ea 
raider ete ce of ere — 
ut the patronage even o 
seems of im hen com- 


portance w 
pared with the — aid acquired 
litorature in the invention of print- 
ing. A very interesting account of 
the origin and progress of this art is 
given by Mr. Hallam in his third chap- 
ter. “It is,” he remarks, “ a striking 
circumstance that the high-minded in- 
ventors of this great art t the very 
: ting 
it wi 


outset, so bold a flight as the 
an entire Bible, and execu 
astonishing success. It was Minerva 
saping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armor, ready, at the mo- 
ment of nativity, to subdue and destroy 
her enemies. e Mazarin Bible (the 
first book, properly so called, now ex- 
tant, and which appeared about 1455) 
4s printed, some copies on vellum,some 
on paper of choice quality,with strong, 
black, and tolerably han charac- 
. ters, but with some want of uniformity, 
which has led, pee unreasonably, 
to a doubt whether they were cast in 
a matrix. We may see ìn imagination 
this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up the crowded myriads of its 
—— oon imploring, as phe a 
essing on the new art, icati 

ite first fruite to the service of Hee. 
ven.” 

Mr. Hallam, in his third chapter, 
describes the progress of mathematical 
and —— ical knowledge during 
the fifteenth century ; and touches on 
the character and acquirements of the 


test of its masters during that age, 
e 


eonardo da Vinci. He winds P 
history of that period with the follow- 
ing observations :— 


“In taking leave of the fifteenth century, 
to which we have been used to attach man 
associations of reverence. and during which 
the desire of knowledge was, in one part of 
Europe, more enthusiastic and universal than 
perhaps it has ever aince been, it is natural to 

ourselves what harvest had already re- 
warded their seal and labor? what monu- 
ments of genius and erudition still receive the 
ho of mankind ? | 

“No very triumphant answer can be given 


y 


to this interrogation. Of the books then 
written, how few are read! Ofthe men then 
famous, how few are familiar in our recolleo- 
tion! Let us consider what Italy itself pro- 
duced of any effective tendency to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, or to delight the 
taste and fancy. The treatise of Valla on 
Latin~Grammar, the miscellaneous observa- 
tions of Politian on Ancient Authors, the Pie- 
tonic Theology of Ticinus, the Latin poetry of 
Politian and Pontanus, the light Halian poetry 
of the same Politian and Lorenzo de Meda, 
tone Pol aka toon orignal haps aul 
ci in an origin ape, is stil 
read in Italy, and by some lovers of that li- 
terature in o countries, and the Latin pe 
ets by a smaller number. If we look on the 
other side of the Alps, the catalogue is much 
shorter, or rather does not contain a single 
book except Philip de Comines, that enters 
Dio Beneal studies of a literary man-”—P. 


From the conclusion of the age of 
Lorenzo de Medici to the commence- 
ment of that of his son Leo the Tenth, 
the progress of improvement seems to 
have been gradual though unobtrusive. 
The establishment of the famous press 
of Aldus, and of his litera i 
or Neacademia, the publication of the 
Dictionary of Calepio, still the most 
complete polyglott lexicon for Euro- 
ponn languages, the early promise of 

elancthon, the efforts made in Eng- 
land by Grocyn, Latimer, Linacre, 
Fisher, Colet, and Moore, with the as- 


y’ sistance of Erasmus,to raise this island 


out of the low state of ignorance into 
which she had fallen during the civil 
wars, the representation of the earliest 
modern comedy, the Calandra of Bib- 
biena, at Venice in 1508, and of its 
rival the Calisbo and Melibe in Spain, 
the cultivation of the pastoral romance 
by Sanazzaro, who produced his Arca- 
dia in 1502, the finished elegance be- 
stowed on the Italian prose by Bembo, 
the rapid strides in learning now made 
by the continental nations upon this 
— the alpa all these — 

the ually increasing st 
of the Republic of letters, at the head 
of which now stood two men, well de- 
serving such pre-cminence, Erasmus 
and Budeeus. 

The pontificate of Leo the Tenth 
commenced in 1518. His pa 
of literature is too well known to 
long dwelt on, yet, during his life, 
literature was fated to receive the æ. 
verest check which it had yet experi- 
enced. This was occasioned by the 
Reformation, whose dawn, while it 
shed light upon the regions of theo- 
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ogy, looked frowningly on those of 
rofane learning. In fact, the all- 
mportant controversy then at issue so 
horoughly en 
nen as to divert them, for a while, 
rom other studies. The quick eye of 
rasmus perceived this, and casting 
lown the weapons of theological strife, 
vhich he had grasped in the enthu- 
jasm of the first onset, he left the field, 
xclaiming, in a tone of heartfelt an- 
ruish—“ Ubicunque regnat Luther- 
ınismus ibi literarum est interitus ! 
Svangelicos istos, cum, multis aliis, 
um, nomine, preecipue odi, quod, 
yer eos, ubique languent, fugiunt, ja- 
sent, intereunt, bone literæ, sine qui- 
dus, quid est hominum vita!” Epist. 
KVI.DCOCCKELYI, A. Ð. 1528. It was 
served for Melancthon to show, that 
he test skill and deepest interest 
n theological discussion are by no 
neans incompatible with the pursuits 
of a benefactor and cultivator of polite 


etters. 

“The laws of Synchronism,” says 
Mr. Hallam, “ bring strange partners 
ogether; and we may at once 
rom Luther to Ariosto. The Orlando 
Furioso was first printed at Ferrara in 
[516. This edition contained oy 
santos, to which the last six were ad 
2d in 1532. Many stanzas, chiefly of 
sircumstance, were interpolated by the 
1uthor from time to time.”—P. 420. 
Fhe very just criticism which follows, 
‘or the whole of which we regret that 
we have not room, concludes thus :— 


“ Many faults of language in Ariosto are 
»bserved by his countrymen. They justly 
lame, also, his unobservances of Pp 
ris hyperbolical extravagance, hie harsh 
netaphors, his affected ts. These are 
raffeciently obvious-to a reader of reflectin 
aste. But the enchantment of his pe 
‘edeems every failing ; and his rapidity, like 
hat of Homer, leaves us little time to cen- 
rare before we are hurried forward to ad- 
nire. The Orlando Furioso, as’a great 
ingle poem, has been very rarely surpassed 
n the living records of — He must 
rield to three, and only of his prede- 
sessors. He has not the force, simplicity, 
ind truth to nature, of Homer, the exquisite 
kill and sustained majesty of Virgil, nor the 
originality and boldness of Dante. The 
nost obvious parallel is Ovid, whose Meta- 
norphoses, however, are far excelled by the 
JIriando Furioso, not in fertility of invention, 
>r variety of images and sentiments, but in 
varity of taste, in grace of fanguage, and 
1armony of versification.”—P. 426. 


The chivalric lay of Ariosto was 


t 
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the minds of almost 


ropriety, 
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ublished almost contemporaneously- 
vith the chivalric romance of A 
de Gaul, a work which, in its day, was 
as popular as the Orlando, but 
has met with widely different treatment 
at the hands of posterity. Saved by 
the curate of Cervantes from the flames 
which swallowed up so many of his 
followers, the knight was spared, only 
to furnish forth a prey to moths; and 
his very name would be perhaps for- 
tten, had it not been enshrined in 
the imperishable sanctuary of La 
Mancha. 

The period between 1520 and 1550 
is comprised by Mr. Hallam. in his 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
chapters; the fifth treating of ancient, 
the sixth of theological literature, the 
seventh of the literature of taste, the 
eighth of speculative and moral philo- 
sophy, and the ninth, with which this 

ume concludes, of scientific and 
miscellaneous literature. In each of 
these walks, considerable advances 
were made, not merely in Italy, but 
throughout Europe. 
Sadolet and Bembo attest the rank to 
which the Italian taste for classic liter- 
ature had now attained; while, u 
this side of the Alps, the of 
learning was ensured by the exer- 
tions of Budeus, Scaliger, Manutius, 
Gesner, Stephens, and Erasmus. The 
discouragement which classical studies 
had encountered from the reformers, 
now ceased to operate. The extent of 
this discouragment, and the merits of 
the great man by whom ils evil conse- 
quences were prevented, are thus com- 
memorated by our author :-— 


“Men,” says he, “who interpreted . the 
Seripture by the spirit, could not think he- 
man learniag of much value in religion ; and 
they were as little likely to perceive any 
other advantage it coul There 
seemed, indeed, a considerable peril, that 
through the authority of Carlostadt, or even 
of Luther, the lessons of Crocus and Mose- 
lanus would be totally forgotten. And this 
would very probably have been the case, if 
one man, Melancthon, had not perceived the 
necessity of preserving human learning es a 
bulwark to theology itself against the wild 
waves of enthusiasm. It was owing to him 
that both the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and that of the Aristotelian phi- 
losopby, were maintained in Germany.”— 

e 465. 


The field of th ical literature 
was, during this period, filled, as was 
naturally to be ex by those 
eager and enthusiastic controversial- 


The works of. 
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The an bands are headed 
leas celebrated leaders, Vives, Ca- 
Melchior, Cano, Soto, and Ca- 


p 


yellow leaves, their thousand folio 
not more 


barbarous style, the olu 
many of syllogistic forms, the reliance, by 

ah a grey ane ep 
jured, the t partial disputes, 
which can neither be interesting, nor always 
intelligible, at present, must soon put an end 
to the — of the most industrious scho- 
lar. Even the Coryphæi of the Reforma- 
tion are probably more quoted thao read, 
more praised than appreciated, Their works, 
though not scarce, are voluminous and ex- 
pensive ; and it may not be invidious to gur- 
mise, that Luther and Metancthon serve little 
ether purpose, at least in England, than to 
ive an oosasional air of eradition to a theo- 


peragraph, or to its mar 
m a reference that few will verity.” 
—P, 518. 


‘While ipe pose controversy was 
thus raging, philosophy was combat- 
ing, with some success, the old and 
much abused scholastic discipline ; 
and it fortunately happened, that her 


cause was advan by the same 
nts which im the progress of 
polite literature ; for the reformers of 


the Church were declared enemies, 
not ny of the then prevalent eccle- 
siastical abuses, but of the scholastic 
system, which had been so long re- 
vered by their upholders. Even 
Henry VIII, vain as. he was of his 
scholastic proficiency, and of the title 
which it bad procured him, was com. 
— he renounced the spiritual 

ominion of the Pope, to sacrifice the 


idol of his youth, Thomas Aquinas. PP 


Thue were the schools at once ass.iled 
by the advancing forces of true learn- 
ing and th . “The 

had,” as Mr. Hallam has remarked, 
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*noadvocates able enough tosay much 
in their favor; but established 
session, and that innate force 

ancient prejudices retain, even in 8 


revolutionary a ially when 

authority, rendered the victory of 

good sonee and real philosophy very 
Ethical writers were during this 
i political phi 


Dover _ of secretary : 

vernment which was established in 
Florence during the interval bet ween 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 
apd their return in 1512, wes aatu- 
rally involved in the rain of the party 
he served, and even underwent 
imprisonment and torture, on a charge 


of conspirac inst the new 
‘4 ties. The. Prince” was — 


1518, during his retirement and dis- 
grace, probably with a view of recam- 
inending himeelf to Julian de Medici, 
then at the head of the state of 
Florence. Mr. Hallam conclodes as 


follows a very able critique on this 
paian E oean e “Discourses upon 
vy :”— 


“The absence of all passion, the con 
finual reference of every public measure te 
a distinct end, the disregard of vulgar asso- 
ciations with names and persone, render 
him (Machiavel), though teo cold of heart 
for a very generous reader, a eagacious and 


necessary 
oroms. He formed a school of se : 
soners upon political histoty, which, both is 
Italy and France, was in for two cen- 
turies; and whatever might be its errera, 
has hardly bees ed for the better, b 
the loose declamation that some dignify wit 
the name of ‘philosophical politics,’ and ia 
which we continually find a more flagitioes 
end undisguised abandonment of morsi 
rules for the sake of some idol of a general 
rinciple, than can be imputed to ‘ The 
rince’ of Machievel. 


clear, and elegant hi 
loial work 
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he first who gave at once a general and td- 
ninous developement of great events in theit 
auses and connections, wach as we Shd ia 
he first book of his ‘History of Florence’ 
“hat view of the formation of European 
ieties, both civil and — on 
ums of the Roman empire, th it may 
what is familiar, 


— now — on ad ie otal 
moter attompeed before, is o 
oF its conciseness an aes aa anes Seay gras 


hat can be reed.” —P. 


The commencement of the six- 
eenth century is also distinguished 
ry the introduction of a new and cot- 
ect mode of studying the civil law. 
[his code, which had been ever- 
vlelmed and obscured by a superin- 
aimbert multitude of glossers, so 
gnorant of classic literature as fre- 
juently to be incapable of reading 
iccurately the text on which they 
rofessed lo comment, and so nume- 
‘ous that it became aù ordinary prac- 
ice to count instead of weighing their 
\uthorities, was now restored by 
\ndrew Alciati of Milan. * He 
aught, from 1518 to 1550, in tHe uni- 
rersities of Avignon, Milan, Bourgé 
aris, and Bologna. Literature 
‘ame with him the hahdmaid of law ; 
he historians of Rome, her anti- 
\uaries, her orators and were 

ed upon toe obdsdlete 
vords and obecure allusions of the 

-andects ; to which, the earlier as well 


— is chiefly applicable.”— 


cattering the flowers of polite litera. 
ure over the thorny brakes of juris- 
wudence; an eminent Spaniard, 
\ntonio be placed 
Imost on a level with him. 

As to the literature of taste, the 
hief feature in its history, during Abe 
erioa, i ttie — credit T x 

ern langeages appear to Have 
cquired, and the preference now 
iven them ever the Latin, which had 
o l ng reigned unrivalled is the esti- 
sation of the literary world. The 
ames of Bembo, Alamanni, Rucellai, 
‘ressieo, and,. above ali, Berai, 
flourished during an age 
ble to the reception of 
suffice, at aff events, td 
the Tuscan 
” was now appreciated b 


Bug 
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ìn- his own marri 


p 
an great as those of other 


eti 

alara die bee 
uishe t, : 

while the Ponch —* ers, if loss 


celebrated, ‘were events as nu 
merous as those of any other European 
nation. In Germany, indeed, the 
lyre, chilled out of tune by the col 

p of the Meister-s had not 
as yet found any minstrel capable ef 

re-awakening ifs intrinsic melody. 
An honest shoemaker of Nuremberg, 
Hans Sachs, seems to have had the 
will,ifactthe power. But hié poems, 
which ex ed ten — are 
un though recommended by the 
praise of Wieland and Goéthe, who, 
sensible of the degeneracy of their 
countrymen during this age, were 
perhaps anxious to exalt the only one 
who can advance 8 claim to our ree 


. In yatt and the 
rl of Surrey, the latter the intro. 
ucer of blank verse, stand first among 


the names memourable for their cone 
nection, during this period, with our 
domestic literature. The passion 
which inspired the latter is well known 
to all; that of the former is less celo- 
brated. Yet the reader will perhaps : 
feel disposed to rank Wyatt above his 
noble rival, both in eater and 
tatë; if fot in loyalty, when he ts told, 
that the oft-eung Geraldine was a child 
of thirteen for whom Surrey’s flame 
kindled, if so it was, some years after 
while the object of 
Wyatt's adoration was the i 


the accomplished, the fascinating, and 
not less Lacan bocau ‘unto: 


nate, Queen Anha Boleyn. The 
drama, too, constricted on the model 
of the Greeks and ns, Was now 


to éupersede those rude 
and “moralities "— 
the mark !—which had 


inning 
— 
Heaven save 


rformers in this country. 
Udal, head. H 

in wit 
me for the amusement of his 


us, “notwithstan ing 
a of somè merit ; and the earlies 
ively picture of London manners.’ 








Al the modern 1 s were 
thus advancing towards their proper 
rank, the study of the ancient had by 
no means retrograded; and could 
their supremacy have possibly been 
maintained, it would have been so by 
the pens of Vida, Sannazar, and Fras- 
“*Rurope bed made, during thi 

u e, during this pe- 
riod, much p in scientific and 
miscellaneous literature.. Algebra, 
the right arm of the philosopher, was 
now wielded with success by Cardan 
and Tartaglia. Copernicus, in 1543, 
announced tothe world his solution of 
the grandest problem which can occupy 
the mind of the astronomer. 
early anatomist was now left far be- 
hind by Vesalius, who published at 
Basle, in 1543, his great work De 
Corporis Humani Fabrica. The love 
of science seems to have engaged him 
and his fellow-students in strange 
scenes of adventure. “Those ser- 
vices,” suys Mr. Hallam, “ which have 
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They prowled by night in charnd 
houses, they dug up the dead from the 
grave, and climbed the gibbet, in fear 
and silence, to steal the i 

carcase of the murderer.”—P. 642,— 
The fate of Vesalius himself was la- 
mentable :—* eae absurdly accused 


to 
which he * shipwrecked, and 
of a in one of the Greek islands.” 


With the year 1550, Mr. Hallam con- 


Every cludes the first volume of his hi 


We will venture to say, that in no 
other work of similar dimensions, has 
a greater quantity of useful and inter- 
esting information been eae and 
a bly communi Our limits 
will not permit a longer notice of it ; 
but enough has probably been said to 
induce the reader to unite with us in 





since been thrown on the refuse of hailing the appearance of a work, the 
mankind, they voluntarily undertook; publication of which is itself not ua- 
; worthy of commemoration in the 
: ‘Entire affection scorneth nicer hands.’ “ History of Literature.” 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
BY WILLIAM HAY. 
L 
APOLLONIDAS. 
Qénvev ror’ axpevs.—x. r- À. 
THE GRASSHOPPER AND BIRD-CATCHER (rapégpecrs), 
1. 3. 
High on a lofty thicket But, ah! that simple melody 
hich soon the sun perceives, ` No pleasure gave indeed 
Where branch with branch intwisting; To ı @ bird catcher, 
— — ihe foliage — Mo aie la crafty heed, 
re sat a happy grasshop pon the bloodless grasshop 
Among the sunny leaves. “And trapped her in crea 
2. 4. 
And while the blessed creature But dearly does he rue it,— 
Is striking both her wings Most impious of men, 
her deedal body,— This Crito, the Thessalian, 
: evening Poros ninpi Who never throve again ; 
And the sun is gleaming gloriously In that he threw the grasshopper, 
Above her while she sings. He never throve again. 


b. 
And up and down he wanders, 
` Like one bewildered sore ; 
Now all his snares are useless, 


Which 


’er betid before,— 


For not a bird comes near them, 
Nor shall it—evermore. 
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i. 
JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN. 


Ipncpri Mapin peyadticrat.—. r. de 
TO MARY. 


1. 
Mary herself too much doth aggrandize ; 
Therefore arise, 
Oh ! goddess Justice, and her vaunting scorn, 
Avenge,—and be thy queenly power displ 
ven ueenly power a 
In punishing—no, Hot with Bo ne aS 


2. 
No, not with death,—but rather let her be 
Long to see 
Her raven-locks — in sober grey, 
Mid the decay 
her smooth skin—all wrinkles ;*—thus may years 
Avenge my tears, 
And her bright charms, the source of all her pride, 
For her pride's sins a punishment provide. 


III. 
MARIANRUS THE SCHOLIAST. 
Actp’ 10t.—x. r. Àe 


LOVE GROVE.İ 


Way-faring man, beneath this foliage rest 

Thy weary limbs, by vandeny far opprest : 

Here where this platane-grove by rills is fed 

From founts self-fowing, and by conduits led : 

Here where a spring of purple heds discloses 

The glistening violets, and cups of roses: : 
Here where the thick-tressed ivy overspreads i 
The dew-gemmed mendows, with its flaccid threads : 


. Where, by the flower-fringed banks, that stream so fair 


Kisses the feet of trees self-planted there. 
This is Love Grove—how justly named a place, 
Haunted by every Love, and every Grace. : 


TV. 
Mmtpa Kéxpiv Powe Epus.—x. re ds 
ON A BATH CALLED CUPID.{ 
1. 2 
Cythera’s son 
Eros, here bathed his mother dear— 
That lovely one, 
While his torch warmed the water clear, 
And left its spicy odors here. 





A perod 


y of the imprecation of Chryszes. Vide Homer, Tliad, i. 42. 


t Epigram iii. and iv.— There are two other epigrams by Marianus; one on ‘Love Grove,’ 
and one ‘On a Bath called Cupid,’ translations of which are somewhere in Maga. These, 
with the three here given, constitute the whole of his epigrams, given by Jacobs, 
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2. 
——— 
inoense from her 
This bath imbue? 
And mingle with the water gleaming i 
With Love's pure light and fragrance teeming. 
3. , 


e hay 


y. , 
MARIANUS THE SCHOLIAST. 
That oo: rhor instve.—x. re À. 
EROS CROWNED. 
STRANGER. 
Where thine elastic bow! Where now the darts 
— full of thou piercest — hearts t : 
re thy much-paining torch ? wings , 
Why in thy hands three wrea:hs? Why oe tno tae bead * 
EROS. 
No vulgar Venue—earthy, of the earth, 
And no material raptures gave me birth. 
In the pure hearts of those ~those being’s aim 
Is heavenly lore, I lit that torch’s flame 
Which lights them to the Heaven from whence I came. 
Four woven wreaths of virtues fourt I bear, 
Wisdom’s the chief of all apound my brows I wear. 


vL 
PALLADAS OF ALEXANDEIA. 
Orav \oyiwpois raraphðw.—e. tp De 
FORTUNE CAPRICIOUS, 

Whene'er my reason would emay to asan 
The startling changes in the life of man— 
That faithless stream, to whose ineonstant flood 
Fortune commits us in her wayward mood,— 
How she speeda onward to her geldrn shore 
The poor—and sinks the wealthy with his storey— 
Groping unaided through the mazy plain 
I loathe that mystery—the life of man. 
How shall my reasoa e’er adjust her strife 
With Fortune’s doings ig the ways of life,— 
Who, as she tampers with man’s hopes aad fears, 
But all too like a courtezan appears? 


VI. 
PALLADAS QF ALELANDELG, 
Q ris Ppaxsias hdovig tis red Biave—g. T. À. 
LIFE SHORT. 


1. 
“Oh! how brief this world’s pleasure,” 
Sated mortals cry repining, 
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“Time, an unenduring treasure !” 
Moura they at their ease réclining. 
2 
Time is flying, wretched mortals, 
Pained or red,—time is flying ; 
Death is louring arar our 
Warning us to think of dying. 
| vm. 
JULIAN THE EGYPTIAN. 
Kew; lesdyvig.—x. Te Àe 
EPITAPH. 


Siranger. John the illustrious, — i 


Of Anastasius’ house the flower and stay : 

All mortal : a i 

. ` “And whose life was just and true— 
Ay—the good done survives our mortal breath, 
Virtue is mightier than fate and death. 


Ix. 
APOLLONIDAS. 
Ayporiguy Oeds cipt—ax. T. À 
“PAR. 
I am the rustic’s god ; why pour to me 
From gold, the wines of distant Italy ? 
me ugh-hewn altar needs not that ye smite 
The bull’s round brawny neck for my delight— 
Pan, the rude-imaged, lamb-fed mountaineer, _ 
Deems homely wines, in homely cups, good cheer. 
- x. . | | J 
APOIAONIDAS. 
Kal rére 3) vhod EpoBos.——n. r. do 
ON THE DEATH OF ARISTOMENES. 
I. 
And shall the vessel-tenceforth fear not thee $ 
‘ Declare, thou sea, 
Declare it now, since we are doomed to weep 
By thee, thou deep ; 
Even in the haicyon’s days, when not a breeze 
Flutters its winglets on the waveless seas. 


2. 


The halcyons !—for whom old Ocean’s breast 
| In breathless rest 
Heaves not,—as if he deemed his own secure, 
‘And Earth’s less sure, 


To nurse his darlings in their brooding throes, 
Mid such repose, - 

Why didst thou swallow, in thy caverns dark 

Our Aristomenes in that goodly bark ? 


Translations from the (iceek Amthelegy- 
Fe 


l APDgeUe, 
Avraxt xal yhog rerpuplvev.—a. r. Re 
4LCO AND HIS OX. 


, His ex, worn out by 
subjects not to the —— a 
Dut gretiful for bia beas's once anol life, 
Has sent him to the richest field to graze, 
Where he may low and eat, and eat and low, 
Free from the cares and labors of the plough. 


APOLLONIDAS. 
Hy KAOAPH (Népoa ydp. }—e. r. M 
ON A FOUNTAIN CALLED JHE PURER. 


The PUBE~pe nympha, ou fondly gave the name, 
Te PURE! was, until —ã of 


The blood of sleepess oa say marge to spill. 


My sacred waters laved the hand accurst, 
huddered and sareni- ano ne’er as heretofore 
Shall gurgle sweetly to veller’s thirst ; 
now my seurce—end I’m the PURE ne more? 


xn. 
| QUINTUS mEæcIU9. 
Birgradey ypyedy doadertgddgeere. t Ay 
QN A VIVEYARD GUARDED BY Pay. 
da 
shyil the mo —— — — foliage bere, 
ring man, if thou steal: ‘at Noo to t to take 
uster for thy gtomach’s sake, 
rudge thee not ; but if so much 
Aa ono ll grapa with rh band thou touch, 
Down on thy descends with might and main 
This knotty En "twill make thee reel again. 
XIv. 
Mare mperopéa ehxòy—r. r. | 


E A ERE FA PEDS. 


mer gary eet ioe 
Gythere,—Posthumus has ball, for tee Tiea 
3 
Ocean, with 


Ws 


A Teel beg 


—2 
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PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Horagi ris vóponp =p. r. do 


1, 
Some the bridegroom, apigad i 
And ma * a throng of happy hearts his slaves ; 
Since five-and-twenty at thet marriage died, 
One single marriage filled so many graves ! 
2. 
A bridal room—one charnel. house of wo! 
Pentheus, Penthesiig@a, eekan Sleep bride— 
, Be these your names,—-pames forcing tears to flow : 
Ill-fated spousals !—where so many died. 
xvi, 
PHILIFPUR. 
A dOpren ignasran cxodcéy róde. Ta te À. 
THR IVY AND THE VINE. 
Ivy—with sidelong, stealthy, n 
“Whou chokest Becehus' Mild the pe vine : 
Vain suicide! since he the feast must grace, 
Before thy chapiets eur brows we twine. 


xVM. 
PHILIPEUS. 
Tov graròr Eppdv.—p, r, A 
A FAITHFUL DISCIPLE. 
The winged Mercury, the 
of all ight-f ond a. sir, 
The king of rural Arcad 
Renown’d for titing Deore sir, 
This mighty power, whose presence 
Our famous school gymnastic, 
Was stoles hy ue thief— 
unech: 


* Full many a pupil has become 
More famous than his masier.} 
yvr. 
PHILIPPUS. 
Kédas ix gnyot.—x. r. do 


OF AM IMAGE OF FAN. 


The goat-herd Philpnenides for 
O Pun, Sr cated Tally oa a barikan 6 us 





— acted is Siena of the tase at whore. pee cata 
t wore 
— 4 A ga ys Seles” E r A 
They@eds ? rus p — digas 


J 
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This image—rough with bark—and near it built 
This altar, whereupon the blood he spilt 

Of a grey, wanton goat, and drench'd the rock 
With milk untasted by his infant flock. 

Pan—may his kids have twios, and never bleed 
Beneath the wolf's rough teeth, for this good deed. - 


XIX. 
PHILIPPUS. 


Kaipe Ocd [agir onr yàp dcl Sóvapive—xe T. À. 
HYMN TO VENUS. 


1. 
Hail to thee, goddees divine, 
Goddess in Paphos adored ! 
Power everlasting is thine— 
Ever by mortals implored. 


2. 
Deathless the beauty that spreads 
Round thee the givam of its fire ; 
Bright is the glory that sheds : 
"er thee the glow of desire. 


3. 

All that is lovely and fair, 
Either on earth or above, 
Ever thy power will declare, 
Beautiful parent of love.* 


xX. 
ASCLEPIADES. 
Id rapipruw.—x. Te Àe 
EPITAPH. 


1. | 
Oh! passer-by, give heed, 
a ar thy ost iet fel while I — 
a few simple words, poor Botrys’ woes— 
Woes, pitiful indeed ! 
2. 
His son is now no more— 
The learned, the wise, the eloquent of tongue, 
The old man’s pride, cut off, alas! so young, - 
And he himself fouracore ! 


Alas ! for him bereft— ; 
The -bair’d father: and, alas! for thee, 
Botrys’ dear son: how many, many be 

The joys which thou hast left! _ 


Nice, January, 1837. 





* The original of these lines is remarkable as bring the only example, in the whol 
of. Greek , of unmixed pentameters: so say the The 
measure of the original has been attempted in thus version. ee 
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MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, AND OTHER PAROCHIAL, 
BY A CURATE, M A LETEER TO 4 FRIEND. 
Your reply, my dear a enti has their utter misconception of my 
not at all all aapprised , when I -partela and 
that my account of parochial tall mo um. It must be very b 
first made you laugh very heartily,and farce, indeed, that must move any giver 
then made you very sad: and had you mags. Think b but for a moment of the 


been curate of ——, what effect would 
the incidents — have had u 
on you? precisely the same as 
narration,—excepting that the scene 
of your immoderate mirth, if pot of 
your sorrow, would have been one not be 
quite ao safe as that cloged library, 
though it be full of informa- 


ou date aor letter. 
if you wou nyt bave had more 
real accasion for your subsequent sad- 
ness, — aware Wal to many, the 

memorabilia mig pear 
Prercharged or —— it'te not 


so. | have kor — you say, that 
Truth heats all the e world over 
—and you as ‘righ ore extraor- 


dinary things, toad than imagina- < 


and bappen 
I cities, in a 

— but they tjop 
taile of 


gh and pre not. th 


of thelr —— or “of theke their 
ar poe n 


tion can well conceive, and 
every day — in 


= ving and j 


—— i 


Won- 


— ihin th he bounds o of nature. 
F facts may be collected, and but 
considering that every moment 
* e is teeming with hem Hoy, are 
he stock for all writers; but, my degr 
Eusebius, I believe the abeolute ti inyen- 
ion of them tọ be very rare. And 
ere Pin observe, that a great part 
f mankind suffer things to pase be- 
ore their yery eyes, without their 
eeing them, in their exact and trye 
rearing. How many even educated 
eraons do yoy not daily meet with, 
vho are totally deficient he ar per- 
eption of wit, or eyep of the 
road ridicylous! I know ae y 
amily, Soneran of many individual 
D — on m 


ppeared very ap Baaler mac 


yil- w 


mummeries ang abeurdities that fanas 
ticism will invest with seriousness. I 
have seen the puppet-show, fram the 
edhe ef attraction, employed a 
—— bais 
» wherever | 
gert jon. Then the rlar of Poe 
Mian pa it. Many y ago | was = 
3 while the 
Within the 


Duong lat Sa 
poppet- ahaw, in n mica wae 


—A § B, the 
onos ma walcheda man pt ¥¢ i 

ty H's —— wal oe d : 

si denied —— meade aod fay 


the passers by tg 
take the — of praying to his 
most excellent Lady, whom he ex, 
hibited in his little portable chapel, 
which he had set up, He had little 
success—he became irritated—shook 
his fist at “Our Lady,” calling her by 
all sorts of abusive names, which, 
though some may have fancied sound, 
ed very well in Italian, will not bear 
translation, and slammed the door in 
her face ; many passed--nobody mg 
ed, and nobody seemed shocked. 

you ever, Eusebius, look into the baoks 
describing the virtues of particular 
saints, pretty common in all Italian 
villages '—particularly of the local 
Madonnas—with full and particular 
accounts of the cures for which they 
are crlebrated? The worldly wise au- 
thority that allows and promotes their 
dissemination, knows yery well the ex- 
tent of all that is absurd, that yet will 


role. thar he pertortign of ae 
a 8 

ian 4 e one whieh they 
alg pote to fear. t — are thee 


deities, mountain nymphs and water 
nymphs, and — and all no — 
atrous p ny that possessed the lan 
in Heather-tices, new-breeched, petti- 
coated, and calendered, and impiously 
set up by their priesthood, in partoer- 
ship as it were, with the one, the only 
Mediator? Once travelling frem 
Naples to Rome by vetturino, as it 
was somewhat late, and the road had 
a bad reputation on account of fre- 
quent: robberies, I urged the driver to 
make more speed, “ Pense niente,” 
said he, shaking his finger, and imme- 
diately handed me a paper, which, on 
opening, I found to be a receipt in 
form of a payment to a certain con- 
vent, and, in quence, a regular 
rance from all evils that 

travellers.. There were portraits of 
saints, and on each side of the re- 
ceipt, prints representing the different 
states of purgatory, and the souls re- 
leased by the contribution of the pivus. 
ave pares further stated, that the in- 

, even though under the knife of 
the asasin, would be nevertheless 
safe, inasmuch as ei souls —— 
from tory, wou ray to all the 
saints: in’ Heaven for y e. No 
one laughed at this—but when I stated 
that J was not imsured, and that I 
thought it safest for me to pay him 
my fare, and called witnesses to the 
payment, I did see a mouth curi into 
a smile, —but I am by no means sure 
that it was not in contempt of my in- 
credulity. 

Here am F, in the midst of my 
travels, Eusebius, when, according to 
the modern public determination to 
enforce strict residence, I ought to be 
in my own parish, and there I will be 
in a few minutes. Yet I must com- 
pliment- Lord ham a moment 
upon his very liberal view of clerical 
im t, to be found in his bill, 
it did occur to me at the time he 
brought it forward, that as he was then 
keeper of the King’s conscience, an- 
other bill should have been brought 
im, enforcing, with precisely the same 
strictness, the Chancellor’s adjunction 
to his Majesty’s side, to en<ure more 
per l political “ear-whiggery,” 
and inviting as informers and inspec- 
tors of the Siamese adhesion, every 
attendant and domestic of the — 
from the Lords of the Bedchamber, 


to the lacqueys and runners. If any- 
thing could have induced a pity for 
the poor King William the 
Fourth, in the hearts of his refractory 
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and radical subjects, it would have 
been that lamentable predicament~ 
and with such an antipathy existing! 
And how would Lord hare 
relistred the position to which he would 
have brought the clergy | But the at- 
tempt to make not only our parishica- 
ers, but the very servants in our houses, 
spies and evidences as to — 
successive nights in the year our h 
have rested on the parochial pillow, 
could only have arisen from a mid 
atrociously gifted with liberality. Tb 
Whigs hate the clergy, that is the 
truth of the matter; they think they 
owe us a Ape and if they are them- 
selves at all deficient in that article, 
their friends, the Dissenters, will ree 
dily subecribe for prompt bee 
Since I have heard, my dear Eusebius 
of your intention to become a resident 
curate, I have much wondered what 
would have been your answer to Mr. 
Lister's notable letter of Requests es- 
pecially that request touching the nt 
troubling him in reply with any mat- 
ter not rann to thé re queries. 
You would, if Í mistake not, havo wld 
him he was a very impertinent fellow, 
and so were those who put him in bs 
office, to lecture you, and forward his 
insolent requests, one of which is, thst 
you act as his pettifogging attorney 
to dun your churchwardens for sere 
teen shillings; and having given bim 
honestly a piece of your mind, bis te 
quests wouid have been in the fire m 8 
moment, though we are re 
keep them, ae the following — 
will show :—*“I must also point be 
to you, that inasmuch as it cannot 
calculated at what period the regier- 
books and forms herewith sent to J03 
will be filted, it is necessary that Je 
should give timely notice (that 18 
gay, three months beforetal 
letter addressed to me, whea 8 
supply will be required. ! re = 
you to keep this letter with the a 
gister-books, in order that it may, 
consigned with them to the — 
minister by whom you may be 
ceeded.” ` 

Every man thinks every 
tal but himself, they say; 
conj re, with Mr. Lister. 
tends to survive all the resent pej 
ration of the clergy, and hold 
communication with their — a 
Perhaps he has an eye to future © ai 
dangers, and, like the prudent | he 
ance-offices, will not risk upo 4 
lives of the clergy; of 


man mot 
go it is Y? 
He i 
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more modest views of his own vitality, 
he looks to another kind of succession, 
and that his requests, and the parish 
registers, and the parish churches 
too, are to be handed over to his 
friends the Dissenters. Now, Euse- 
bius, you will have, when one of us 
honored clergy, to be the servant to 
the superintendent-registrar of your 
district, resident, perhaps, ten miles 
from you, to whom every three months 
you are to deliver certified copies of 
the entries in the register-books. Off 
you must trudge every quarter your 
ten miles with your copies, under 
nalty of being found guilty of misde- 
meanor, and appear before the Grand 
Lama, the deputy-registrar, who will 
say, when he is at leisure to attend to 
ou, “Stand, and deliver!” My dear 
iend, pause a moment—you will 
surely be guilty of a misdemeanor ; 
and all your parishioners do not know 
that the pillory is done away with, and 
will, if they owe you a spite for laugh- 
ing, think themselves entitled to throw 
rotten eggs at you, in anticipation of 
the sentence of the court. In the first 
place, you will never know the quar- 
ter-day ; in the next place, if told, you 
would receive the intimation as an in- 
dignity ; and should you find yourself 
by accident or mistake before the great 
deputy-registrar, you would so be- 
think you of “my Lord Marquis of 
Carabas” and Puss in Boots, or some 
other nursery or whimsical tale, that 
you would laugh in his face, and fling 
your copy to the winds—and would 
that be safe? Have they not now-a- 
days, contiguous parochial bastiles; 
and where would you be? And if there 
but for a visit, how would you pity the 
poor inmates that must not have a 
window that looks out upon the bless- 
ed green fields, nor their own crony 
friends to look in upon them? And 
would not go tell them all, that it is a 
sin and a shame to separate man and 
wife—for they were married upon 
Christian terms, “that no man should 
t asunder those whom God hath 
ined together?” You would point 
out that our present marriage service 
says truly, “For be ye well assured, 
that so many as are coupled er 
otherwise than God’s word doth allow, 
are not joined together by God ; nei- 
ther is their matrimony lawful.” You 
would tell the people that they were 
no longer necessarily to be joined to- 
gether. by God, that there might be a 
ter pretext for separating them. 
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You will certainly, Eusebius, when it 
comes to the poor be taken up as an 
incendiary. Words burnt Bristol ; and, 
my dear friend, yours are occasionall 
the “ thoughts that breathe, and wor 
that burn.” You never will mince 
matters even with an Act of Parlia- . 
ment that blows hot and cold—that 
authorizes two contradictory thin 
First, that people may be coupled to- 
ether without God's word at all, and 
their matrimony be lawful; and, se- 
condly, that you should be required 
solemnly to declare, at the altar, that 
all such marriages are “unlawful” — 
that is, you are bound to declare that 
to be unlawful which the same act that 
so binds you (for you have no other 
form given) makes lawful. My dear 
friend, you have too strange and too 
free a — for these things. I fear 
you, with many of us, will be open to 
the malice of the base and mean mind- 
ed, who are ready to take advantage 
of all our slips, inadvertencies, and 
omissions ; those who, with the plea of 
conscience for urging all these changes, 
will have no respect for yours or mine. 
I should say that the deputy-registrars 
are not, in respect of marriage, treated 
much better than the clergy, for they 
are bound to make and attest as a civil 
contract, merely that which their con- 
sciences tell them should be a religious 
contract, unless it be intended by this 
very clause in the marriage Act to give 
a monopoly of the office to Dissenters. 
Now, Eusebius, you will have to ask 
very impertinent questions yourself, 
which I am confident you never can 
do; for every woman that presents 
herself at the altar to be married must 
be asked her age, which all do not 
like to tell, and you must (a very odd 
thing indeed) tell, I know not how 
you are to learn it, “her condition,” 
not meaning her rank or profession, 
which forms the next item you are to 
t down for the information of the 
puty istrar. Iam sure [ cannot 
tell what any lady’s or others’ condi- 
tion may be, nor am.I very curious 
to know what has oean Dar — ——— 
revious to marriage; but suppose 
hiis settled somehow or other, with or 
without odium to the questioner, you 
will have other scrutinies -to mak 
that | am sure your delicacy wi 
shrink from; and yet you- will not 
relish the certifying to anything you 
do not know. Yet you-are required 
to certify, “that you have on such a 
day baptized a male child produced to 
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you,” &c.; and that some difficulty 
may be put in the way of infant bap- 
oe are by this Act — 
— poor, who how pay nothiog, 
will have to pay one shillin : Take 
great care in your touching these pre- 
cious registrars of Mr. Lister’s, for if 
you soil them yo will be —— to 
& heavy pecuniary fine; you, in mock- 
ery will furnish yourself with a puir 
silver tongs. In short, my dear 
Eusebius, you will expose all this le- 
gislative folly in a thousand ways, and 
perhaps make a foot-ball of the Whi 
- enactments at the church porch, an 
tender yourself an object on whom 
authorities may exercise a vindictive 
tyranny. 
You tell me that you have been 
giving some attention to the study of 
medicine, that you may be useful to the 
poor. J fear you vainly flatter your- 
self: although, now that the poor are 
rmed out at a few farthings per 
ead—a price at which none but the 
west of the profession can come for- 
ward, or those who look u the 
advantage thereby offered of subjects 
for experiment, I am not surprised 
that one so humane as yourself should 
think some medical knowledge requi- 
site in the clergy, to vent the 
effects of this crue ty of the Poor-Law 
Commissioner; and yet your know- 
ledge will gain you no credit. You 
will have powerful rivals, who will 
think you encroach upon their privi- 
leges; and should you practise la 
ly, and prevail on the sick to tuke 
Aan remedies, before you have been 
g in the parish, you will fiad nany 
a death put down at your door, as a 
sin and a shame. Do you think (to 
say nothing of neighboring Ladies 
- Bountiful,) that the old village crones 
will quietly give up the sovereign 
virtue of their simples, their oils, their 
extracts, their profits, and their pre- 
wpun right of killing their neigh- 
rs after the old fashion, to please 
a curate, and one of such vagaries, 
they will add! Infants will still die 
of gin and 3 Elixir, and the 
wonder will be pretty Widely circu- 
lated that you are not haunted 
their ghosts. And should you qu 
— o a — 
y years, ü t, t 
from a different cause, you ill havo 
much reason as Gil Bias h * 
si 


he cane in i oo — 
say, there 
physi a besides thee old 
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cronies, will have opponents 
wot Se ck There is the — 
man within a few miles of you, who 
has a wonderful practice ; there is the 
itinerant herbalist, and the drunken 
doctor, who entitles himeelf 
M. D., and talks volubly of the igno- 
rance of professi i 
— Sab 
is 
have made a fortune amon 
mers’ wives, from five shilling fees, 
had he known how to keep them. 
He had a sure method; he used to 
frequent the village shop, and coa- 
verse half familiarly, and half learn- 
edly, with the in-comers; and fre- 
ently when a proper dupe left the 
shop, he used to remark to the by- 
standera, that he could see by that 
person’s complexion, in i 
unini gibis vor’ that he or she 
was going into a dropsy, some- 
times a dices whose name the 
ignorant creatures never heard of, 
taking care to be always intelligibl 
in the maia t, that he could avert 
the dreadful malady. From this 
Ingenuity he had much — and 
acqui a reputation for wonderful 
cures. But, oh! Eusebius, the cruel 
herbalist, I that 
man, nor the sight he showed me. 
The case was this: the sexton’s wift 
was suffering from a cancer; I in- 
terested myself much about her, and 
made interest with my friend, a most 
able surgeon, and humane, sensible 
man, to see her; he did s0, and told 
me nothing could be done for her 
then, but to retard the progress of the 
disease ; and he liberally supplied her 
with banda In this state she 
herself under the travelli | 
He very soon made a ho wound, 
and ised a cure in a few weeks, 
Yeceiving as earnest money a 


forty shillings. She suffered 
tortures from his corroding —— 
tions; but, clinging to life, endured 
all in hope of a cure. I desired 
sent for at his next visit. In a few 
days I met him in the sick-room, ang 
told him he was attempting impoasi- 
bilities, and inflicting —— 
in. He removed the dloths, 
er side, and hly egg out é 
quantity of tow, whic had — 
into the wound, a deep bole, i 
put ii again, t lad that be. w 
t it in t 
Forfeit his jie i? he ld not eùt 
was 


care har. I told hits he 








n — — — — e — — — 
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at his peril. If he cured her, I would 
take care that his name should be 
celebrated, and the cure well known; 
but that if he failed, I would try to 
the utmost to punish him. He merel 
replied, that he would forfeit his life 
if he failed. The'poor creature did 
not live a week after this. I con- 
sulted my medical friend as to the 
best mode of punishing the man, and 
to my surprise learnt that he was pro- 
tected by law, if he could show that 
he had practised so many years, and 
that I could do nothing with him. 
Did the herbalist flatter himself into 
a belief of probable success! It is 
charitable to hope he did; and I now 
should be more willing to entertain 
such a hope, as I have heard that the 
man has been found murdered under 
a hedge. But the poor ought to be 

from ignorance and pre- 
sumption—the poor particularly, for 
they are totally unable to distinguish 
real merit from rash pretensions in 
any medical practitioner. Speaking 
of this horrible disease, I must men- 
tion, that a very old man in the parish 
had one in his lip, which was so slow 
in its progress, that he at last died of 
extreme old age, and not of the dis- 
order ;—he was stone deaf. I knew 
@ case in which a very eminent man 
in London acted very indiscreetly. 
The gentleman underwent an opera- 
tion, and it was removed from his lip. 
¥ met him very shortly after, and he 
appeared quite well, and in high 
spirits; ina day or two after, he felt 
a little irritation in his lip, and in- 
stantly went to London to an eminent 
sargeon, who advised him to apply to 
a medical man in his own place, to 
whom he gave him a letter. This 
was an injudicious step—for the poor 
man, travelling more than a hundred 
miles with this letter in his pocket, 
could not resist the temptation of open- 
img the letter, that he might study in 
the mean while his best means of a 
cure—when, what was his horror to 
find the letter consigned him indeed 
to the care of a medical practitioner, 
but without the slightest hope, and 
‘more unfortunately still, expressed the 
tortures, as well as the death to which 
the disease would shortly subject him. 
On his arrival home, he shut himself 
up, tried to be resigned to his fate, 
never left his room again, and died in 
—— There is also the cat- 

, who often arrives at consi- 
dorable celebrity ; and from his habit 

VƏL. XLI. , & 
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of practising upon brutes, has acquired 
wonderful decision. A poor carpen- 


ter had cut his thumb sadly, the cat- 
tle-doctor happened to be near, and 
was sent for to dress it; but with the 
greatest seeming indifference, he whip- 
pod out his knife and cut it off er 

he man wasa carpenter, and it would 
have been unquestionably proper to 
have tried to save it. But decision 
had been acquired, and excision is 
akin to it. i 


The wind in the east, 
Is neither good for man nor beast, 


is a common saying—hence many poor 
pepe conclude, that if what is bad 
or man is bad for beast, so what is 
good for beast is good for man. A 
poor small farmer, seeing a quantity of 
turpentine administered to his cow, 
fancied soon afterwards that it would 
cure him; and not being particular in 
the quantity, took half-a-pint, which 
killed him. This was enough ; 
but there was something ludicrous in 
the tragical catastrophe of the next 
case. Another farmer, of great expe- 
rience, upon which he prided himself, 
and who, though not professional, was 
an amateur cow-doctor, was taken very 
ill ma — aac eine AT 
ing suffere t agonies, his fami 
insisted Soa sendin? for medical aid; 
but, alas, the poor man tasked his own 
experience before the medical man ar- 
rived. When he entered the room, 
the farmer was out of pain, and said 
he never was better in his life, adding, 
“ Now, sir, as I have a liking to you, 
and always had, I'll just tell ye how I 
cured myself. J ha’ given it to many 
a cow; and Pil tell thee the remedy, as 
it may be of use to you in your prac- 
tice.” He then detailed such horrible. 
items of inflammatory and combustible 
substances, as I will not venture to 
down on paper. The fact was, that 
mortification had immediutely resulted 
from the dose, and in a few hours he 
was no more. Had you been there, 
Eusebius, and prevailed upon the poor 
fellow, in that state, to have taken the 
most simple matter, all his family- 
would have said how well he was till 
he took your medicine. “Throw phy- 
sic to the dogs,” Eusebius, for I am 
quite sure your’s will never do for man, 
woman, nor child. 

Nothing is more strikiag to a minis- 
ter,.and oftentimes nothing more dis- 
heartening, than the indifference with 
which his parishioners meet death. 
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It is rarely that one expresees a 
ire to live. The very persons 
whom you would expect to see moet 
alarmed, or most desirous of life, are 
often the least so. I sould Booetaey 
conclude, that the presence of the cler- 
man is more advantageous to the 
relatives than the sick. Besides the 
t debility of sickness incapacitat- 
ing the eye om any mental exer- 
tion, there isthe gradual loss of senses, 
and the wretchedness of extreme old 
age, when the sight and hearing have 
long since failed. Deafness is so ex- 
tremely common in rural parishes, that 
it is one of the greatest obstacles to 
making the — we would wish. 
And, let me add, that there is some- 
thing so ludicrous, and apparently ir- 
religious in uttering solemn warnings, 
and truths, and texte of Scripture, in 
a voice at its utmost stretch, that you 
often shrink from the attempt. Poor 
people have universally one remark, 
when you point out to them how little 
good you can do, when the sick have 
or other infirmity, lost all 
sense of hearing and understanding— 
“The prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,” is the constant reply. 
Where there is this superstition, I 
should think it right to withhold y- 
er, certainly such as the sick may 
posed to hear, and direet a lecture 
and discourse to the attendants on the 
, sick-bed ; and I think it right, on such 
occasions, to call up as many of the 
family and friends as may be collected. 
( knew one instance of a man who 
rayed very fervently to live a little 
onger. He had been a laboring man 
—and for a laboring man, “ pretty well 
to do.” He had never had sickness ; 
was strong, stout, and hale ; of pon 
seventy-two or three years of age. He 
then had a paralytic attack, and sent 
for me. He continued in a doubtfal 
state some time. At every visit I 
paid him, he earnestly prayed, and 
oped to be allowed once more to sit 
in the sun before his — and 
then he would be so thankful, and so 
good | How seldam are these self. 
rmed resolutious of much avail! 
He was able to sit and sun Himself at 
his r, and often did I sit 
. there with him, and remind him how 
he had prayed for that as a blessing, 
and that it had been granted. But 
by degrees I found him pass from si- 
lence to sullenness, I was evidently 
not a welcome visitor. He was en- 
abled to do more than sun himself at 
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his little garden. At length I ob- 
served that, as I entered his cottage, 
he would make his escape at another 
door. one occasion, his wife, 
nearly his own age, shut the door by 
which he would have escaped, pur- 
posety, so that he had no help for it, 
ut to seat himself sullenly in his chim- 
ney-corner, endure my presence. 
I saw him, as he thought unobserved, 
clench his aged fist at his wife, and 
pu on an expression of imbecile ma- 
ignity. This a little roused the old 
woman, who told him he was a bad 
man, and bad bad friends—that he had 
better listen to the panon This put 
me on the inquiry ; but first I question- 
ed him as tọ what could be the cause 
of his change,—did he not believe as 
he formerly did? He did not know 
that he did; all he knew was, that 
some people believed very differently, 
and he did not see what great harm he 
had ever done, and he was not afraid 
to die. spo inquiry, I thea found 
that a workmån had come out from 
the neighboring town, and having 
work to do at a gentleman’s house 
about a mile off, taken lodg- 
ings within a few doors of this 
cottager. The old woman said he 
called himself a “ Simian ;” and I veri- 
ly believe she thought it meant an 
encourager of sin: “and a’ reads a 
book here,” said she, “that nobody 
can’t understand ; but that there's no 
wicked place for ever and ever; anda 
pack o’ things that ha’ turned his 
senses topsyturvy; and I knows it 
can’t be good, for he ain’t no longer 
kind like to me.” ‘This account gave 
me great pain ; mischief was doing all 
around me, and how hard to combat f 
It is very unpardonable to shake the 
faith of the aged, and remove from 
them, in their last days of pain, sick- 
ness, bodily and mental infirmity, their 
anly solace,a Christian hope. I wish 
that those who do se w first con- 
sider, if, in uprooting all from the 
heart, they find the soil really fit for 
the new seed they would throw in. 


to the safety of their convert, that they 
should believe otherwise than 
have been weat to believe. Not very 
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Yong after this the man had another 
seizure. He then, himself, anxiously 
sent forme. He cried like a child— 
and was in all respects, perhaps, as 
weak asone. I was much struck with 
the contrast of the mental imbecility 
én his whole expression, and the yet 
remaining sturdiness of constitution in 
his apparanc, he did not look very 
all, and though at so advanced an age, 
he had not, i think, a white hair, but 
a strong, dark, curly head, as if he 
were not more than thirty. That was 
any last visit—he died. 

There is not a human being who 
would more rejoice in the innocent 
mirth of others than you, my dear 
Eusebius, but when the sot, the pro- 
fligate, the idle, meet for revel, “there 
is death in the pot.” How lamentable 
and how awful isthe following case :— 
A man of education, and of one of the 
Hearned professions, and of .consider- 
able talent, became, after various de- 
gress of misconduct, greatly embar- 
rassed in circumstances, entirely 
fost his rank in society, and his repu- 
tation. I believe he had no means 
Dut the annuity of a woman with whom 
he lived. They took a house in my 
perish. Cut off from better society, to 
which they were born, they still found 
many among the villagers willing to 
ddie away unprofitable hours with 
them, especially when the temptation 
of drowning care was proposed. On 
one such occasion no very small 
was assembled. I think there was 
dancing; there certainly was much 
intoxication. A common mason was 
-among the number, and in the course 
ef the night ke was carried up into a 
room and laid ona bed. After an hour 
ær two his wife went up to see him, 
and found him—dead. I know aot 
what immediately , but the end 
of the night’s revel was the death of 
three persons ; at least I so concluded. 
The man above mentioned who gave 
the feast, did not long survive. I can- 
not state the precise time, but very il 
he was. A fever came on,—in his 
illiess—the last — addressed a 
person thus :—“ They think I’m an 
unbeliever, but Lam not, and should 
like to see the — I went, 
but I was not allowed tosee him. Very 
soon after this a middle-aged woman 
who attended him as a sort of nurse, was 
seized with the same fever, which took 
ber off ina very short time. Not then, 
but I should think not a very long 
dime after, one of that party died of 
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“delirium tremens,” brought on by 
habitual intoxication. But the r 
woman who, as I mentioned, acted the 
part of nurse, took the matter very ill 
when apprised of her danger. She 
was almost the only one I knew that 
expressed much horror at dying. This 
woman has before come under my ob- 
servation, immediately upon my first 
entering upon the curacy, * in a 
manner that.had something of the lu- 
dicrous in it. I had been called to at- 
tend her mother, a very old woman, _ 
the widow of a small farmer. She was 
then in a dying state; but I should 
conclude she had been a gossiping, 
aa woman; and retaine ar 
ruling ion, curiosity, strong in 
death. The first time E visited hee I 
was accompanied by my wife. I sup- 
pose the peopie in the house saw us 
coming, and announced it toher. I 
talked to her some time, and as my 
words became more serious, as suiting 
the solemn occasion of a death-bed, for 
such it was, the old dame appeared 
restless, and was rather trying to look 
than looking about her, till at length 
she interrupted me querulously thus— 
“I do want to see the parson’s wife.” 
My wife came forward, bent towards 
her, and said some soft or gentle thing, 
as women, and parson’s wives parti- 
cularly, know best how to say; when 
the ol sady; looking with evident cu- 
riosity, said, “ What ! you the parson’s 
wife? such a little bit of a thing as 
yout” Now, my wife is of a middle 
size; but in her second childhood the 
poor old creature, always thinking the 

rason and his wife to be the first, and 

that sense the biggest people in the 
parish, concluded their bodily magni- 
tude must be equivalent to that of prize 
oxen. The daughter followed us to 
the door, then into the road, repeatin 
at — other ste Oh sir, T 
never forget the Lord.” I looked 
back after I had gonea little way, and 
there was she standing, and speaking. 
I thought she had something to say, 
and went back—she only made a drop, 
but not at all like Goldsmith’s “ mu- 
tilated curtsy,” and repeated again— 
“ Oh, no, sir, I never, never, will for- 
get the Lord!” And this was the 
poor woman who was so rapidly taken 
off by that fever. 

The effect of fever which I am about 
to mention, is poe very well 
known to medical men, but to me it 
was strange, and Í shall not easily for- 
get it, for the case had another inte- 
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rest. The wife of a tailor, a hand- 
some young woman, about six or 
seven-and-twenty years of age, was 
considered dying when I entered the 
room; the fever was very high, and 
she somewhat rallied her strength. I 
was standing at the bed-side ; she made 
a tremulous sort of noise, that in a 
few seconds had a termination and 
began again, and so on incessantly. 
It was most like the cooing of a dove; 
she was all the while very busy mov- 
ing about her tongue, and rolling the 
Bla into little balls, like small shot, 
which she then — over her lips in 
a very extraordinary manner. Her 
husband, poor man, was forced out of 
the room at the moment that she fell 
back exhausted;I caught her as she fell, 
and gently laid her head upon the pil- 
low. She, however, recovered. When 
I left the room, I found the ejected 
husband lying along in the passage, 
and listening to the smallest sound 
that might come from under the door. 
When he saw me come out, he broke 
forth, in an agony, “Oh, she is dead, 
she is dead.” hen I toki him it was 
not so, he rapidly again laid his ear to 

the bottom of the door, that he might 

hear her breathe or speak. They 
ph ga favorites with me and my 

mily. 

The inmates of the poor’s-house al- 
ways consider themselves more enti- 
tled than any others to the bounty and 
attention of the clergyman — an 
there is a familiarity established be- 
tween the two parties, if the establish- 
ment be not very large, that is by no 
means disagreeable. At first, indeed, 
they would all complain-sadly of being 
straightened by the parish; I am speak- 
ing of their state under the old poor- 
laws. But I think a tittle mirth, and 
a light easy way of treating their ill- 
founded complaints, half-reasoning, 
and half-bantering, greatly tends to 
put them in good humor with their 
condition. I so treated half-a-dozen 
old women in one of my early visits, 
by calculating for them their expendi- 
ture, and some of the items and their 
wants were whimsical enough ; I then 

„called in an old mau before them, and 
calculated his expenditure to meet his 
means—but, alas! there was a penny 
a-week for shaving. I sent him out, 
and congratulated the old ladies (upon 
my word, a little inst my con- 
science) that they had no beards, and 
consequently had the superabundance 
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for snuff asa luxury. Whether they 
were pleased at the discovery of their 
abundance, or at the flattery that they 
had no beards, I know not, but they 
laughed very heartily, and never com- 
plained afterwards. Now here, my 
dear Eusebius, I borrowed a leaf out 
of your book, for in some such man- 
ner you would have treated them. 
And yet I never found that these little 
familiarities in the least lessened re- 
spect, or prevented seriousness, when 
requisite from having its due effect. 
They were old rs, and understood 
me very well, and always sent for me 
to settle their little disputes, and in all 
cases of — 

One mumping old man would lie in 
bed all day long, uniess the weather 
was very fine; and then he would get 
up and go about the roads begging. 
e was a white-headed old man, 
would put on such a look of simplicity 
and respectability too, that showed he 
was formed by long habits for a mum- 
per. Long did he try, in vain, to 
excite a little more commiseration 
from the parish officers, trying hard 
for an additional sixpence per week at 
every parish meeting. The r's- 
house people sent in to me one 
morning to tell me that old William 
had cut his throat. Before I went in 
I made some strict enquiries into the 
case, which convinced me that it was 
all sham, and to effect his purpose; 


d and, in fact, there was no barm done, 


as none was intended. When I en- 
tered the room, he was leaning back 
on his bed, one or two good women 
holding bis hands and app ying a cloth 
to his neck, which had bled—a little. 
He affected a fainting and miserable 
look. I pretended not much to potice 
him, and in rather an upbraiding voice, 
and very loud, asked the inmates how 
they could think of preventing him — 
did they not know how much the pa- 
— would have gained had he effected 
is pur at the same time givi 

thema [ook they well ——— The 
mumper suddenly turned round his 
head to look at me, and fargot his 
oE — expression directly ; 
and I shall never forget the look 
gave me—it was one which told plain. 
ly that he directly knew he was de- 
tected, and it was succeeded by another 
which seemed to beg that I wouldn't 
betray him, and that he would do so 
no more. I often charged him with 
his real p and he could not deny 


over their wants of a penny a-week it. He never made another attempt. 
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A curious incident once occurred 
to me, of which I never was able to 
solve the mystery. I was sent for to 
a man supposed to be dying on the 
road. I went, and found a strong stout 
fellow, by the road-side, apparently 
in great pain. He was accompanied 
by anether man and a boy, but the 
boy rather attended to some donkeys 
belonging to thm than to the men; 
the donkeys carried seddie-begs. I 
thought it a case of cholic, and sent to 
the house for some — and water, 
and remained, as did others of my 
family, by the man until he was able 
te proceed. He told me he came from 
some distance, and should pass by 

in in about a month. I was inter- 
ested to kno how he journey 
and begged him to call and I would 
give him something; but I never saw 
ima till six months after, when I met 
him crossing the churchyard. He did 
not know me—declared he never saw 
me—never was in the parish before. 
“Why are you then,” said — 
ing through the churchyard, for 
it is no high-road, and leads ar to 
places known to and frequented by 
parishioners?” he gave me a surly 
answer, and went on. I found his 
donkeys on one side of the high-toad 
at some distance from tae churchyard, 
and the same boy watching them. I 
much regretted, and regret still, I 
did not contrive to find out what those 
bags contained. Ihave my suspicions 
that stolen goods, and plate particular- 
ly, are conveyed from place to place 
by such means. It was not long after 
his that there was a discovery of a 
communication between some gangs 
of thieves and of plate sent from one 
listant city to another. If some of 
hese carriers were watched, I cannot 
nut think that discoveries would 
made. Certainly if I had been 
lisposed to be active and scrutiniz- 
ng on this occasion, I could have 
laced very little trast in the con- 
tables—for one, a stout one too, hap- 
ened to be in my house at work— 


begging. 
ive them any thing, when they inso- 
mtiy seated themselves on the grass 
lot: my window, folded their 
rms, and passed insolent | from 


o 
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one to the other. I told the constable 
to remove them, and if unable, to 8 
for help. He refused and said the 
magistrate of the place would be very 
angry with him if he did, for it would 
put the parish to expense. Constables 
are not, however, always’ wanted; 
thieves sometimes catch themselves, as 
the following incident will show :—A 
ntleman living not very far frem me 
ad his orchard repeatedly robbed, 
and bidding defiance to prohibitory 
acts, had an old man-trap repaired, and 
set up in his orchard. The smith 
brought it home, and there was a con- 
sultation as to which tree it should be 
placed under ; several were proposed, 
as being all favorite bearers, at last 


ed, the smith’s suggestion as to the locus . 


quo was adopted, and the man-trap 
set. But the position somehow or 
other did not please the master, and as 
tastes occasionally vary, so did his, 
and he bethought him of another tree, 
the fruit of whtch he should like above 
all things to preserve. Accordingly, 
scarcely had he laid his head upon his 
pillow when the change was deter- 
mined on, and erelong the man-trap 
was transferred. Very early in the 
morning the cries of a sufferer brought 
master and men into the orchard, and 
there they discovered— The Smith. 

It being unlawful to set man-traps 
and spring-guns, a gentleman once hit 
upon a happy device. He was a 
scholar, and being often asked the 
meaning of the mysterious words com- 

nded from the Greek, that flourish 

in every day’s newspaper, and find- 
ing they always excited wonder by 
their length and terrible sound, he had 
painted on a board, and put up on his 
remises, in very large letters, the fol- 
owing—* Tondapamubomenos set up 
in thege nds ;” it was perfectly a 
“Patent Safety.” We had one great 
knave whom I often wished to catch 
somehow or other, but I never could, 
though many a time I caught his 
donkey. He kept a donkey and a 
cow, without any pretension to keep 
either. However, as they did his 
work, and found him milk, he sent 
them forth, as Lord John Russell does 
his commissioners, to shift for them- 
selves, and find free or make free 
quarters everywhere. He taught them 
both to open gates with the greatest 
facility ; but the cow was the more ac 
complished of the two; for where she 
found good provisions, she not only 
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ed the gates, but had learned to 
shut them after her, that no other might 
intrude: a neighbor of mine caught 
her a dozen times, and declared bis 
field was of little use to him. The 
donkey had a taste for orcharding, 
and the rascal at last became so de- 
licate that he liked the smell of my 
flower garden ; and there, early in a 
morning, was he sure to be seen. He 
has been driven out repeatedly, and 
observed to open the gate as if it had 
been his own. The gate was tied, 
supposing that he must then be ata 
non plus—not a bit of it. Ihave no 
doubt he went back to his master, and 
complained of being shut out; and 
though he could not then have opened 
the gate, still when the blackbird 
and thrush called me early to look 
out of the window, there was donkey, 
his feet on the flower beds, smelling 
flowers, and listening to the black- 
birds. He was worthy for Mahomet 
to have ridden. Do not, however, 
suppose that we have a greater num- 
ber of rogues than we are entitled to. 
There is a pretty good scattcring 
every where. A most provoking piece 
of roguery occurred at a great funeral. 
The road not being in a good state, the 
undertaker asked! permission for the 
hearse to go — my gate, and fo 
through my orchard, by my stable ; it 
was readily granted. Yet, in that short, 
yet woful passage, they contrived 
to steal a saddle. It is no wonder 
- that I never heard of it more, for I 
believe it -was stolen by a mute. 
While on the subject of stealing, I 
will not omit to make mention of a 
poor girl who called upon me for ad- 
vice and for my prayers. She was, 
she said, under a temptation to steal; 
she never had done so, she said, but 
she was always tempted by Satan so 
todo. She was a servant. Though 
I believed the poor girl to be laboring 
under a delusion, I did as she required : 
she attended the church on the follow- 
ing Sunday and I offered the prayer 
for her as a person in distress of 
mind; I saw her in great agitation 
during the service. She came to thank 
me some time afterwards, and said she 
thought Satan had left her. None 
knew the person for whom the prayer 
was offered but the clerk and myself. 
She had applied to him likewise, as 
demi-official. I desired him to say 
nouns about it ; or the poor creature 
might have been bantered out of her 
senses. But I think, without any ad- 
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monition, my clerk would not have 
troubled his head much about her. 
He had always a little of the naiure 
of contempt for the sex, and was 
thorough] with the con- 
ceit of the vast superiority of his 
own. I wanted to establish a school 
and make him a teacher, and spoke te 
him about terms: I thought he re 
uired too much, and told him I thought 
could employ a woman for much 
less. “A woman, sir!” said he, and 
drewslowly back three steps, as much 
as to bid me look at him ; and, by the 
by, as a touch of nature, I must ob- 
serve that such was the exact thing 
that Hecuba does in Euripides, when 
she would have herself surveyed as a 
icture, to see if any be so wretched. 
ow, my clerk, I venture to say, had 
never read and never will read a line 
of the tragic poet ; so that it was pure 
nature in him, and a proud nature too, 
—for he repeated his words with an 
emphasis of astonishment. “A wo- 
map, sir !—I hope you do not 
my abilities with those of ary woman !” 
The good man was not then married. 
J think he has since discovered that 
they have more abilities than he gave 
them credit for. And as this reminds 
me of no bad reply of one of the So- 
ciety of Friends to a banterer, I will 
tell it to you, Eusebius ; fer it will, I 
am sure, from its gravity, set the mus- 
cles that move the corners of your 
mouth into play. Friend Grace, it 
seems, had a very horse and a 
very poor one. en seen riding 
the latter, he was asked the reason 
(it turned out that his better half had 
taken the good one). “ What,” said 
the bantering bachelor, “ how cumes 
it you let mistress ride the better 
horse ?” he only reply was—* Friend, 
when thee beest married thee’llt know.” 
I am always pleased with the sedate, 
uiet manner of the “ le called 
uakers,” as the act of Parliament 
styles them, and can forgive their lit- 
tle enmities to tithes and taxes. I 
know, Eusebius, you are inclined to 
laugh when you see them, and call 
their dress coxcombry; but they are 
changing that fashion. Yet there is 
nothing that I have been more amused 
with than the ingenuity of one, in 
transferring the scandal of his own 
temper upon the church: riding a 
restive horse, his equanimity was Sis- 
turbed, he dealt the animal a blow and 
a word (which I must not write, but 
is usually written with a d and an 
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n and a stroke between them) “d &c. 
thes,” but, pring con’ himself, he 
added, “as the chu folks say.” 
Don’t — send me back u 

my parish, Eusebius. Let me follow 
the current of my thoughts, and you 


shall hear one more anecdote, though’ 


I go to America for it, for it is cha- 
racteristic, and then will I quietly 
settle for the rest of the chapter, as 
if Lord Brougham’s strict Residence 
Bill were im full force. 
anecdote from a gentleman long re- 
sident in Philadelphia. Two Quakers 
in that place applied to their society, 
as they do not go to law, to decide im 
the following difficulty. A is uneasy 
about a ship that ought to have arriv- 
ad, meets B, an insurer, and states his 
wish to have the vessel insured—the 
matter is agreed upon—A returns 
nome, and receives a letter informing 
him of the loss of his ship. What 
shall he do? He is afraid that the po- 
icy is not filled up, and should B 
near of the matter soon it is all over 
with him—he therefore writes to B 
hus :—“ Friend B, if thee hasn’t 
illed up the policy thee needsn’t for 
Pove heard of the ship.”—“Oh, oh!” 
hinks B to himseelf—*“ cunning fel- 
ow—he wants to do me out of the 
yremium.” So he writes thus to A :— 
‘Friend A, thee be’est too late by 
alf an hour, the policy is filled.” 
à rubs his bands with delight—yet 
B refuses to pay. Weil, what is the 
lecisiont The loss is divided between 
hem. Perhaps this is even handed 
ustice, though unquestionably an odd 
lecision. My dear Eusebius will ex- 
ract thé moral from a tale in which 


here is but little morality to be dis- 


‘overed. I am not surprised that the 
neients had their words of omen. I 
vanted to go straight back to my 
arish, and the word moral takes me 
ack there as straight as an arrow, far 
traighter indeed than the Moral I 
m going to speak of ever went when 
nce out of it. And if the circum- 
tance happened in your presence, 
susebius, and in the church, as it did 
n mine, you know well you would 
sost sadly have exposed yourself. I 
ad a servant with a very deceptive 


ame, Samuel Moral, who, as if 


1erely to belie it, was in one respect 
1e most immoral, for he was much 
iven to intoxication. This of course 
rought on other careless habits ; and 
s I wished to reclaim him, if possible, 

long bore with him, and many a 
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lecture I gave him. “Oh, Samuel, 
Samuel!” said I to him very fre- 
oon what will become of you ?” 

n one occasion I told him he was 
making himself a brute, and then only 
was he roused to reply angrily, 
“ Brute, sir—no brute at all, sir—was 
bred and born at T——.” But the 
incident, which would inevitably 
have upset the equilibrium of your 
gravity, was this. I had given him 
many a lecture for being too late at 
church, but still I could not make 
him panctual. One Sunday, as I 
was reading the first lesson, which 
happened to be the third chapter, 
first book of Samuel, I saw him run 
im at the church-door, ducking down 
his head that he should not be noticed. 
He made as much haste as he could 


up into the gallery, and he had no 


sooner appeared in the front, thinking 
of nothing but that he might escape 
observation, than [I came to those 
words, “Samuel, Samuel.” I never 
can — his attitude, directly facing 
me. He stood up in an instant, lean- 
ed over the railing, with his mouth 
wide open, and if some one had not 
pulled him down instantly by the skirt 
of his coat, I have no doubt he would 
have publicly made his excuse. 

I had another of these Trinculos, 
who put a whole house into a terrible 
fright, and the silly fellow might have 
met with a serious injury himself. 
One day his mistrees sent him toa 
sar Sarg about two miles distant, 
with her compliments, to enquire for 
the lady of the house, who had very 
recently been confined. The sot, 
however, could not pass a hamlet that 
lay in his way without indulging his 
favorite propensi of paying | his 
respects to the public-house hen 
a drunkard loses his senses he is sure 
to lose his time. The first he may 
recover, but never the last ; so it was 
with our Trinculo. When he came 
to himself, he bethought him of his 
errand ; but was perhaps totally un- 
conscious of the time lost, and had 
not quite sufficient senses to make en- 
quiry ; and the stars he never contem- 
plated; there were always so many 
more than he could count. But to 
my neighbor’s gate he found his way. 
He knocked, he beat, he rang, and 
he halloed—for now he did not like to. 
waste time—and it was two o'clock in 
the morning. The inmates were all 
in confusion. “Thieves! fire!’ was 
the géneral cry. Some ran about half. 
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clad—some looked out of window— 
dogs barked, and women howled. The 
master took his blunderbuss, opened 
the window, and called out stoutly, 
“Who's there ! who’s there!” Trin- 
culo answered, but not very intelli- 
ibly. At last the master of the 
dresses, unbolts and unbars his 
doors, ‘and with one or two men-ser- 
vants behind, boldly walks down the 
lawn-path to the gate. “What’s the 
matter—who are yout” Trinculo 
stammers out, “ My master and mis- 
trees’s compliments, ‘and be glad to 
know how Mrs. ——and her baby 
is.” Yet, upon the whole, I have 
little reason to complain of my do- 
mestics. The very bad do not like 
to enter a clergyman’s family. Indeed 
my female servants have had so good 
a name for all proprieties, that this 
circumetance alone led to the very 
comfortable settlement of one of them, 
and I think that event has been a re- 
commendation to the house ever 
since. 
One evening as tea was brought in, 
I heard a half-suppressed laugh in 
the passage, and observed a simpering 
strange look in the servant's face: as 
the urn was put on the table. The 
cause was soon made 3; it was 
a courtship, and a strange one. A 
very decent-looking man, 
about thirty-five years of age, who 
carried on some l business in # 
neighboring town, a widower, and a 
Wesleyan, knocked at the door. He 
was then a perfect stranger. The 
man-servant opened it. “I want,” 
said the stranger, “to speak with one 
of Mr. —s fi servants.” — 
“ Which 1”—* Oh, it doesn’t signify 
which.” The announcement was 
made in the kitchen. “I’m sure I 
won't go,” ny one; “Nor i” sys 
another. “Then 


stranger. I am a widower, and l 
hear a very good character of Mr. 
——'s servants. I wasta wife, and 
yeu will do very well.”—* Please to 
walk i In he 


and happy ia the little town of ——; 
and I verily believe they neither of 
thom had aay reason to repent the 
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choice thus singularly made. She 
Sell into his wage had a good voi 
and joined him in many ab 
manifesting their happiness and their 
thanks, while he was busy about his 
work, and she rocked the credie. 
represent them as I saw them, and I 
doubt not their whole life was com- 
formable to the scene. 


gentleman, 
had kepta dairy, and was sup 

to have saved a little money. The 
daughter was about thirty—upon 
he cast his eye—and as ber eye bad a 


of hich she very simply 
mother-in-law, and her mother-in 


man, 
if she would bring him any thing, and 
ina thousand ways, with all kis in- 
genuity, did he twist it, but never 
could arrive at the point, and he dared 
not be too explicit for fear of offending 
the old father. “May be,” said he, 
“ we might keep a cow f’ Noanswer. 
“May be, with a kittie somehow 
we might rent a field?” No answer. 
“May be, i Psi added to 


could hold out no longer, be let 
her arm, and looking at ber angrity, 


faather.” The father, Í appas gave 
something, for the loving mar- 
ried. O Love, Love! what isit, and 
what is it nol, in this working, and 
this unworking world. The business 
of it—the pleasure of it—the pain of 


. it—the universal epidemic, but how 


ion in our dif- 


ing fever— 
a chill—aa 
it makes sober—eome it drives mad— 
some catch it—eome b it—in 
some it beara fruit naterally—ia others 


various in its 
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it is ed, and then we have 
sweet apples on sour stocks. There 
was no very hot fit in either of the 
instances just given. Some take it 
fur all all—for its own value— 
gome jn exchange for lands and tene- 
mente—and some with them for a 
make-weight—some will have it pure 


_—gsome can only bear it mixed—some 


have it for ornament—some for use. 
Take an iastance of the latter. An 
aged gentleman, who had been more 
than ordinarily successful in the world, 
and had well thriyen in business, so 
connected in his mind love and trade 
together, by an indissoluble link, that 
he never could think of the one with- 


- out the other ;—no matter which came 


rmost for the time, the other was 
sure to be tacked to it. He recounted 
his amours thus—for, be it observed, 
he had been married to no less than 
four wives. “Well,” says he, “I be- 
gan the world, as one may say, by mar- 
Tiage and by trade at one and the same 
For the first Mrs. Do-well had 
ing decent, and I immediately 
put her money in the trade. It did ve 
well, and we did very well:; and then it 
pleased God to take Do-well ; and 
a0 I went on with my trade till I ht 
it time to look about me; and I didn’t 
foolishly when I took the second 
Mrs. Do-well, and I put her money in 
the trade, and there it did very well 
and we did very well; and it pleased 
God to take her too; and so I looked 
about me again, and married the third 
Mrs. Do-well; she had a good purse 
of her own, and so I put ker money 
in the ‘trade, and all did very well ; 
and it pleased God that she should die 
likewise: and then I my friends 
to look out for me, they did, and 


I married the fourth Mrs. Do-well, and perty 


I put her money in the trade, and the 
trade wasn’t the worse for that; and 
now here am I out of trade, and they’re 
all dead, and I’m very comfortable.” 
It pleased God, or, if it pleased God, 
are most convenient expressions ; 

let down sorrow so gently, and wih 
such an air of resignation; or express 
a satisfaction without exposing the 
sin of it; they cover a secret wish 
with such a sanctity, that I know of 
no form of words more comprehensive, 
or capable of more extensive and more 
varied application; but they solely have 
a reference to the human species and 
their affairs: a murrain may seize all 
the brute creation and carry them off, 
but such expressions never will be 
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: should ever enj 


‘name of his 


‘the worl 


.been im 
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unless in reference to the loss some 
human individual may sustain thereby. 
You will generally find that they 
mean what the tongue dare not utter. 
I was once in company with an elder- 
ly gentleman who had in his earl 
ays spent much of his time in Ame- 
rica: he was questioning another, who 
had recently arrived from that country, 
respecting many of his old acquaint- 
ance there. ow, it was very well 
known that the aday gentleman was 
not blessed with a wife, that is, he had 
one that was no blessing to him. 
They say he was once recommended 
a perpetual blister, when he sighed 
and confessed he had one in his wife, 
and without doubt the fact was so; 
but, as I remarked, making — 
about his old acquaintance, he added,— 
please God to take 
Mrs. ——, I will go and see my friends 
in America ;” and the other, as if to 


‘show that his domestic calamity was 


well known across the Atlantic, re- 
plied, “And they will be particularly 
glad to see you.” Now, though this was 
put but hypothetically, and even with 
an air of resignation, if such a thing 
should happen, the poor gentleman 
would have perticularly unforta- 
nate had mistress overheard the ex- 
reasion. I believe she gave him very 
ittle peace; and the idea that he 
any out of her juris- 
diction, would have wn her into a 
towering fury. It is very amusing to 


‘enter into the very marrow of expres- 


— 2 dissect — — come at. 
ir i w agen- 
tleman — h he bore the 
else that could 
but was 
by his illegal father. 
never to mention one who.had left him 
such a —— would not have pleased 
(which always means fif- 
teen miles round one,) and he would 
have been called, behind his back, an 
ungrateful fellew; and as he lived on 
the bequeathed estate, it would have 
possible. To mention him as 
an alien to him, would have been sure 
to have provoked the smile of satire 
and perpetuated scandal; yet by one 
happy expression, he admirably avoid- 
ed the awkwardness and the odium— . 
he invariably called him his “ prede- 
cessor.” An elderly gentleman of 
Ireland, and a Er or, — 
presence managed this sort o 
very badly, but very ludicrously. i 





on 
was in the dra -room con 
with the lady of house when 


was announced ; he was himself rather 
zoom, holding by the arm a big ‘youth 
room, y the arm a big 
about cighteen years of age, — 
sar br have — a ree 
any in Tipperary. He pushed him 
a little forward towards the lady, and 
said, “Ma’am, give me leave to intro- 
duce to you my nephew,” then merel 
putting his hend on one side of 
mouth, in an Irish whisper which is 
somew hat louder than common n 
he added, “ He’s my son.” It is for- 
tunate that Eusebius was not present. 
sabe grade of life has its vocabulary 
in pa 


t varies much in counties and 


ou part. Educated 
epeak muck more metaphorically than 
y are aware of. that which 


is a conventional language in one socie- 
ty is not so in another. The simplest 
mode of expression, and at the same 
time the most forcible, must be stu- 
poor, I believe it 10 be a good rule, a 
to be a rule, as 

Pi ba poate © daca si cada ex- 
our tongue a 

* hope that the sense will be taken 
up by any araa in the mind of your 
tke te fay wih You and hat a 

e mp ve 

it behind "ye. You must spenk the 
words yar parishioners know, 
but not A ae Danner, they will see 
that it is an imitation, and think it a 


banter and insult, and t t 

to speak differently. ‘They Cili Dok 
up to your education with but 
do not ever lower it in their estimation 


by laying it aside; nor burt them by 


supposing they cannot understand it. 
Be assured, the poor are sensible of 
the grace and of clear and 


gentle (I use the word in opposition 
to their coarse) diction, in a greater 

than we commonly suppose ; 
and they will be as ready to pull off 


their hats to your words as to your 


a 
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a that there 
"3 
red soun 


some learning, and on a market-day 
— him the lad; he was to 

taught Latin. Now, I daresay 
farmer had heard of dog Latin, and 
bethought him of it after he had left the 
school ; for on the next market-day be 
came to the school with a sack, and 
said to the master, “I do understand 
there are two sorts of Latin; I should 


EEH 
— — — 


oa 


Hi 


Sere 


i 


, that 


which made the Old Lady 

“Oh, those O TOE e: 
mie, Pamphylia, Thrace. 

a te hare A habit- 

and so here do I find myself lec 

than m 

more quick sense 


ion of what is wrong in them 
than any man living— Vive valegue. 
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The Secrets of History, No. I. 


THE SECRETS OF HISTORY. 


NỌ. 1. 


THE SPANISH CONSPIRACY AGAINST VENICE. 


We must fairly confess we are ra- 
ther fond of conspiracies :—not in ac- 
tion, be it understood, but in narra- 
tion; for in our own person, as all the 
world knows, we have abundance of 
music in ourselves, and are by nomeans 
fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
But, there is something in the history 
of all conspiraciee—from Catiline to 
Cato Street—which has a secret charm 
for the imagination. The wild, irre- 

ular character of mind of those agents 

y whom they are generally organized 
—the fierce passions they bring inte 
piay—the “matters deep and danger- 
ous” in which they deal—ihe moving 
accidents to which they give rise—the 
mystery in which they are shrouded, 
and which in many cases remains to 
the last impenetrable—the suspense in 
which the mind is held between the 
——— of a dreadful thing and the 

rst, motion; all these form a combi- 
nation of qualities which renders the 
delineation of such events peculiarly 
attractive to the romance writer and 
the novelist. Schiller, for instance, 
felt so deep an interest in such sub- 
j that he commenced a history 
of the most. celebrated conspiracies, 
which, however, went no farther than 

e first volume), containing the con- 

spiracy of the Pazzi; that of Fiesco 
against Genoa; and that which forms 
the —— of the present observations 
—the Spanish conspiracy against Ve- 
nice, which is simply a translation from 
the work on the same subject by the 
Abbé de St. Real. Twoof his dramas 
are founded on conspiracies—Fieeco, 
and Wallenstein. His unfinished dra- 
ma of Demetrius turns also on a simi- 
lar event in the history of Russia. His 
Ghost Seer is another version of an 
analogous theme, sug by the se- 
cret societies of the Illuminati and the 
impostures of liostro. In short, it 
is evident that he had a strong sympa- 
thy with the delineation of convulsions 


this nature; and of the characters 
ao which they are originated, or to 
w 


ch th ive birth. 
The Spanish 


iracy of Ossuna, 
Bedamar, and T 


o against Venice 


in 1618, is among the most interesting 
of such events, first, as furnishing, 
through the elegant and very interest. 
ing work of St. , the materials f 
the best of Otway’s dramas; an 
ny as presenting some historia 
cal problems on which the learning 
and ingenuity of madern writers have 
been abuodantly exercised; and in 
regard to which the disputants have 
arrived at the most oppose conclu- 
sions. For, so far has the scepticism 
of modern writers gone, that, not con- 
tent with doubting ar denying the ac- 
curacy of the details given by the Ve- 
netian writers of the time as to the 
conspiracy, two learned and ingenious 
writers — the Prussian diplomatist, 
Chanibrier, a member of the Acade- 
my of Berlin, in his essay Sur les 
Problemes Historiques—and Count 
Daru in his late history of Venice— 
have actually denied entirely the ex- 
istence of any Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice; while the latter, as 
will be afterwards seen, even repre- 
senis Venioe as truly the conspirator. 
against in. 

A question upon which a writer of 
Daru’s talent, extensive reading, and 

ity, could arrive at a Conclusion 

so opposite to the received notions, 
and to the Venetian authorities of the 
time, is one not unworthy of the at- 
tention of the historical student. It 
is our intention in the present paper to 
present a short outline of the con- 
troversy, and to state the views we 
entertain as to the hypothesis hitherto 
propounded. 

In the month of May, 1618, Venice 
was suddenly startled by the intelli- 
gence announced by the chronicles of 
the day, that a formidable conspiracy 
had just been detected, the object of 
which was to put to death the senate, 
to sack and pillage the city, to burn 
the fleet in the harbor, and to seize 
on the principal fortified places on the 
continent: that this conspiracy 
been organized by Don Pedro Giron 
d’Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples; Don 
Pietro de Toledo, Governor of Milan ; 
and Don Alfonso de Cueva, Marquis 
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of Bedamar, the Spanish ambassador 
at Venice; that French troops were 
to be the instruments employed, as 
least likely to excite suspicion ; but 
that the designs of the conspirators had 
fortunately been discovered by the vo- 
luntary confession of one of their num- 
ber, and that the guilty had been pun- 
ished. This brief and meagre account 
received an apparent confirmation 
from the executions which took place 
in the city, and on board the fleet; the 
departure of Bedamar, who, after a 
protest that he was entirely innocent 
of any share in the alleged conspira- 
cy, quitted Venice never to return; 
and the sudden disappearance from the 
town of a vast number of idle and un- 
employed adventurers, with whom the 
squares and town-houses had for some 
time before bcen observed to be filled. 
Besides those chronicles or diaries, 
in which it was the custom of the Ve- 
netian government to enter from da 
to day all occurrences connected wit 
the State, it was long their practice to 
intrust the preparation of their history 
from time to time to some senator of 
established ability and reputation, 
well acquainted with their archives, 
with a view to publication. The 
State historian, within the period of 
whose labors the conspiracy falls, is 
the well-known Battista Nani. His 
account, bape more detailed, corre- 
nds in substance with the report 
as given in the chronicle.* 
ani, though he equally implicates 


Bedamar and Ossuna in the conspir- . 


acy, ascribes the chief share in the 
original project to Ossuna.t He re- 
presents him as despatching to Venice 
one of his confidants, Jacques Pierre, 
a Corsair of Normandy, a man of 
great talent, but —— character, 
who, ot: pretence of having left the 
Duke's service in co uence of some 
misunderstanding, obtained admission 
into the Venetian service. The first 
step he took was a singular one :— 
In order to render himself acceptable 
in Venice, he showed —— i let- 
ters, proposed many ous thin 

pretended to reveal The secret de- 
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signs of the Viceroy against Venice, 


and sug the means by which 
they might be frustrated. He thus 
succeeded in obtaining their confi- 


dence, and was employed with Láng- 
lade (Langrand) in the arsenal. They 
held secret conferences with Cueva 
(Bedamar) ;—couriers and me 
were constantly despatched to Naples. 
They gained over to their evil pur- 
Nicolo Rinaldi (Regnault), 
harles and John de Bolio (des Bou- 
leau), Nolot Robert Revellido, Vincent 
Roberti, and Captain Tournon, who 
commanded a company in the Vene- 
— Fre * is Pi — 
y nch, partly ndians. 
The plan was, that Ossuna should send 
some brigantines and barks, under an 
Englishman named Haillot,t which 
were to make their way into the har- 
bors and canals, the depth of which 
had been sounded with that view ; these 
were to be followed by larger vessels, 
which were to cast anchor off Friuli, 
under cover of which, and during the 
confusion caused by these, Langiade 
was to set fire to the arsenal, and others 
(for the parts were already distributed) 
to different quarters of the city; the 
chief places of strength were to be 
seized on, and the most distinguished 
inhabitants, whose houses had already 
been marked out beforehand, to be as- 
sassinated; all the confederates ex- 
ted to enrich themselves by the 
immense booty which this attempt 
would open to them. Some of these 
projects were indeed difficult of execu- 
tion; but blinded by rapacity and ma- 
lice, they looked on this extravagant 
enterprise as an task. In the mean 
time, Toledo had corrupted Jean Be- 
rard, captain of a French company in 
Crema, with oer others, and — — 
arran nts for seizing on that place, 
for which purpose he had advanced 
his troops to Lodi. While the brigan- 
tines were doing their best to reach 
every dey climbing the highest bel 
eve ay c ng the highest 
fry id the city, impatiently looking for 
their arrival, some of the vessels were 


taken by corsairs, others dispersed by 











+ Vol. III. of the Chronica Veneta, extending from 1600 to 1636. The volume 
containing the first announcement of the conspiracy, is written by Geronymo Priali. 
t Historia della Republica Veneta, 1663, p. 163. 
z The name is differently spelt in different accounts. He is the Elliot of Otway’s 
play. 
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a storm. They could not be assembled 
by the appointed time, and the execu- 
tion of the plan was necessarily de- 
ferred till autumn. Pierre and Lang- 
lade in the meantime received orders 
to join the Geet, and could not delay 
setting out with the Captaia-General 
Barbango. The other confederates 
who remained behind in Venice con- 
tinued to deliberate on the means of 
carrying the plan into effect, and im- 

iently awaited the time appointed. 

t as they frequently convened on 
the subject, and in order to increase 


their numbers, were obliged to com-’ 


municate the secret to others of their 
nation, it so happened—for malice is 
seldom so blind as not to feel the sting 
of conscience—that Gabriel Moncas- 
sin, and Balthazar Juven, both of no- 
ble descent, the one from Normandy, 
the other from hine, and nearly 


Dau 
conrected with —— full of. 


horror at their evil designs, discloeed 
them to the Council of Ten. By the 
asistance of others, who secretly 
found means to overhear their cone 


ferences and conversations, their plans. 


were. still more exactly ascertained ; 
the treason : was proved by letters 


which were found, and by the confes- 
sion of the guilty, who were punished. 


either by private or public execution. 
Nani gees on to atate, that many made 
their escape to Osouna ; that Pierre 
and Langlade were drowned, and 
Berard and his confederates executed 
in Crema, and that Bedamar, appre- 
hensive for his life from the popular 
indignation directed against him, re- 
ti to Milan. He adds, that the 
Senate, from the fear of disturbi 


the peace which was about to be final-. 


ly concluded with the Emperor, and 
with Spain and Savoy, determined to 
observe a strict silence ia regard to 
the whole conspiracy. . 
Such were the aceounts given to 
the world by the Venetian Govern- 
ment. They did not, however, pass 
unquestioned even at the time. Ossuna 
Bedamar, without denying the 
existence of a conspiracy against 
Venioe, positively maintained their 
own innocence: the French Envoy, 
M. de Leon Bruslart, went farther, 
and in his letters to his own Govern- 


ment, expressed doubts of the exist- 
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eace of any conspiracy at all. The 
grounds on which in his daspaichés he 
founds his doubts are the improbabi- 
lity that Pierre would be concerned in 
a design, of which he had himself in 
the first instance given information to 
the Staie; the impossibility of such a 
project, against a city well armed, and 
containing 200,000. inhabitants, being 
by a few miserable adven- 
turers; the unlikelihood that such a 
power as Spain would connect itself 
with such instruments in the execu- 
tion of its plans; the absence of any 
trial or investigation in the case of 
Pierre, or of any wea or proofs of - 
preparation for such an enterprise be- 
lag found in the possession of the al- 
leged conspirators. 

Still it may be said, that the public 
opinion decidedly was, that the con- 
spiracy had existed, and that the ac- 
count of it given by the Venetian Gov- 
ernment, though it might not contain 
the whole truth, was, so far as it went, 
"Tn 1674 appeared the well k 

n ap e well known 
history of the conspiracy, by the Abbé 
de St. Real.: St. Real’s character for 
historical accuracy, as every one 


knows, does not stand high. His - 


works in this department are, at best, 
historical romances, nor does he seem 
anxious in general to remove the 
doubts which their character was cal- 
culated to sug: On this occasion, 
however, he is at pains to intimate 
that he had com his history from 
new and authentic documents existing 
in the Royal Library at Paris. The. 
spirit and liveliness of the narrative, 
the minuteness and apparent probabi- 
lity of the incidents, so far at least as 
appears on the face of his story, have 
iven to his work a popularity and au- 
thority to which it is by no means en- 
titled, for the additional documents of 
which he has availed himself, are 
now, on all hands, admitted to be ex- 
posed to the greatest suspicion, and - 
may be ved in many parts to be 
completely inconsistent with the truth. 
They professed to be copies of the ac- 
tual examinations and revelations of - 
the conspirators, to the Council of 
Ten; ft but they were unsigned 
unauthenticated in any way. No ex- 
planation has ever been given how 





* Marshal Lesdeguieres. 


+ They were subsequently — by Villino Bire, in his Memorie Recondiæe. 
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such documents should be found in a 
public library in Paris, when it was 
admitted that no originals were to be 
found in the Venetian archives them- 
selves. The names of the conspira- 
tors, as there represented, differed en- 
tirely (with one or two exceptions) 
from those given by Nani, or mention- 
ed in the correspondence of the 
French Ambassador; while some of 
i eee — in oe were 
impossible, and such as were 
satiraly inconsistent with the idea of 
their authenticity as official docu- 
ments, containing the actual confes- 
sions of the conspirators, or the tran- 
sactions which took place in conse- 
quence of their disclosures. One or 
two instances may be given as deci- 
sive of the weight due to the authority 
of St. Real, and of the pretended con- 
fessions on which it is mainly found- 
ed. He ascribes the whole discove 
of the plot toa feeling of remorse wi 
which one of’ the conspirators, Jaffier, 
was seized, when present at the an- 
nual spectacle of the Doge’s marriage 
of the Adriatic, which takes place up- 
on Ascension arf Ascension da 
took pan in 1619, upon the 24t 
May, but the conspiracy had been de- 
tected, and most of those implicated, 
nished, on the 14th. Nothing, there- 
which took place upon the 24th, 
could have led to the revealing of a 


plot which had already been detected of 


— — 
n the preten of the 
cedure, it fs stated shat in exriestatnies 
of the disclosures of Jaffier, search 
was immediately made in the house 
of the Spanish ambassador ; thet a 
uantity of arms and gunpowder was 
mos there. The French — 
on the contrary, states expressly that no 
arms had boen found,* and Sedamar 
himself, in his address to the College, 
never alludes to any such step as a 
search of his house. Several arrests 
are said to have taken place in the 
hous® of the ambassador of France. 
We have the whole correspondence of 
the ambassador with his own court, 
— the whole as a fiction, en- 
tering into the fullest details, giving 
the names of those arrested, and no 
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hint is given of any of them having 
been arrested in hie house. A com- 
munication is said to have been in- 
stantly made of all that had passed to 
the , who was 
summoned for that purpose. The 
French ambassador was absent from 
Venice at the time, and did not return 
for some weeks. In the confessions a 
leading part is given to the state in- 
quisitor, Marc Antonio Marcelli. The 
names of all the state inquisitors at 
the time are perfectly known, and no 
such person was to be found among 
the number. Many other contradic- 
tions — * confessions and the 
true facts of the case, as appearing 
from undoubted evidence, might be 
pointed out; but enough has been 
said to show that their claims to au- 
AUSIT, are of the most suspicious 
kind. he probability is, that the 
pretended confessions are a mere ex 
post facto fabrication, based , 
upon the statement of Nani, part- 
go ths vague — which, in addi- 

to the official statement, had got 
into circulation. . 

In therefore, to historical 
accuracy, the work of St. Real may 
laid aside. So far as it differs from 
or pretends to add to the narrative of 
Nani, it is entitled to no credit; and, 
in truth, the twodiffer in every parti- 


cular, except in assuming the existence 


of a conspiracy in which Ossuna and 
Bedamar were engaged against Ve- 


nice 
Besides these writers, who, however 
much they may — in the — 
agree in assuming the existence of a 
conspiracy, in which Bedamar and 
Ossuna were the prime movers, we 
may mention, as supportizg the same 
view, Giovanni Batusta Vico, or ra- 
ther the continuator of his work,f 
Giam Battista Birago, who, in hi 
history of Venice, relates the 
substantially as told by Nani ; è 
et Martinioni, in his Continuation ef 
Sansovino’s Description of Venice§ 
who follows the narrative of St. Real; 
Teutori, in his Essays on the fog? 
of Venice; —— in his Li 
of the Duke of na, and M. Dreuz 
de Radier,j who all adopt, in the maia 





* Lettre de Leon Braslart, à M. de Puysieulx, 19h July, 1618. 
t Historia Rerum Venetaram, 1684. Padua. 


+ Historia Civile de Venezia. 


$ Journal de Verdun, Aug. 1756. 
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features, the version of St Real. Qn. 
the other hand, the existence of the 
conspiracy is doubted or denied by 
Capriata,* by Naude, by Grosley, 
who bas published a dissertation to 
prove the incorrectness of St Real’s 
account, and more ae E decided- 
3 by M. Chambrier, by D'Oleires, and 


The two latter have not been content 
to question the truth of the received 
accounts, but have at the same time 
attempted to furnish a new solution 
of the supposed difficulties in which 
the: matter is. involved. 

The hypothesis of Chambrier, how- 
ever, though it has been popular 
enough, is yet so baseless that we shall 
deal with it very briefly. His explana- 
tiou of the problem is this :—That a 
crusade been secretly projected 
on the part of Spain, France, and Sa- 
woy, against Turkey, which had been 
stirred up by the Capuchin Joseph 
(afterwards so useful a tool in the 
hands of Richelieu) : That Regnault, 
as the agent of Charles Emanuel, Duke 
«of Savoy, at Venice, had been charged 
to concert measures for that purpose 
with the ambassadors of France and 
Spain: That at the same time the 

enetian government were extremely 
hostile to the Spanish ambassador Be- 
damar, and anxious to obtain any pre- 
text for his removal from the city and 
from his office: That the Turks, ha- 
yiog discovered the intended design, 
had commissioned the Chiaoux, who 
was sent from the Porte to announce 
-the elevation ofthe Sultan Osman to 
the throne, to demand satiafaction, by 
the delivery or punishment of the 
agents at Venice : That the Venetians 
in order to avert suspicion from them- 
selves, or to re-establish their good un- 
derstanding with the Porte, abandoned 
to their fate these who were most in- 
strumental in promoting the intended 
expedition to the Levant ; that in or- 
der to cover the true cause of the 
executions, a pretended conspiracy 
was brought forward, and ascribed to 
Bedamar and the Spanish Court ; and 
that thus the Venetians contrived at 
once to secure themselves and to ba- 
nish the obnoxious ambassador. 

It might be sufficient to observe as 
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to this extraordinary theory, that with 
the exception of the fact which ap- 
pears from the revelations of Pierre tọ 
the Venetian government, namely, 
that he had at one time suggested an 
expedition against Albania to the Duke 
of Nevers, there is not even the sha- 
dow of a foundation for that supposed 
crusade against Turkey, the discovery 
of which, he assumes, led to the exe- 
cutions at Venice. The letter exists 
in wbich this proposal was made b 
Pierre to the Duke of Nevers. 
bears a marking on' the back in the 
hand of the French ambassador De 
Leon, “ Discours ¢ inent fait- par 
le defunt Jacques Pierre.” Would 
the ambassador have used such an ex- 
ression, if the praect had really 
n approved of by France? Be- 
sides, we have only to recollect the 
state in which France was after the 
minority of Louis XIII., to perceive 
that that power was in no state to un- 
dertake a crusade against the Ottoman. 
Again, all we know of the character 
of Philip III. and of his prime mini- 
ster Lerma, is — hostile to the 
supposition; while ro possible ad- 
vantage eould accrue to Savoy from 
any such scheme. The intended cru- 
ado then had really no foundation. 
Still less were the executions at Ve- 
nice connected with its discovery. 
Chambrier, for instance, ascribes the 
executions to the demand for satisfac- 
tion made by the Chiaoux, who arrived 
in Venice with the intelligence of Os- 
man’s elevation to the throne. Now, a 
letter from the Venetian Government to 
the bailo, or envoy of that state at Con- 


stantinople,¢ proves that the Chiaoux 
oaly arrived in Venice on the 10th of 
June. Jacques Pierre had been con- 


demned to death on the 12th of Ma 
preceding. and forthwith executed. 

is death then, and those of his com- 
panions, was in na shape connected 
with the arrival of the Chiaoux. 

If it be argued that still the execu- 
tions took place to gratify the Porie, 
and that probably it may have been 
the predecessor of this Chiaoux who 
had made the demand for this blood- 
thirsty satisfaction, this view of the case 
isequally untenable. It is true another 
Chiaoux arrived in .Venice in March 





* History of the Affairsof Italy, 1613 to 1650, Book vi. 


ui-no 1618. Ginnse in questa Citta alli 10 del pre- 


sento Mebemet Chiaus il qualo dus giorni dopo venne in Collogio nostro. 
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1618, announcing the elevation of 
Mustapha to the throne, and remain- 
ed there till the beginning of May. 
But though we are in possession of 
his most confidential intercourse with 
his own court during the period of his 


residence, not a trace of any such in- fo 


terference appears. His negotiations 
are limited to the unimportant demand, 
that the Republic should make good 
` the losses of certain Turkish mer- 
chants, whose goods had been captu- 
red by Oseuna on board of two of the 
vessels belonging tothe Republic. If 
hé had really s ed in so kum- 
bling the pride of the Republic, as to 
compel from Venice so degrading a 
sucrifice to Turkey as the massacre of 
the unfortunate adventurers supposed 
to be engaged in the intended crusade, 
would not some traces of so important 
an affair appear in his communications 
to Constantinople? Objections — 
in fact, be multiplied without end to 
the theory of Chambrier; but those 
we have already mentioned seem suf- 
ficient to satisfy the inquirer as to its 
baseless and improbable -character.. 
The hypothesis of Daru, which may 
be considered the latest upon the sub- 
ject, must be admitted to be in the 
ighest degree bold and original, since 
it actually goes to reverse completely 
the relative positions of the parties, to 
exculpate Spain from any. ——— 
against Venice, and td represent Venice 
as the true conspirator in aiding a 
sup enterprise of its treacherous 
subject Ossuna, against the Spanish 
dominions in Italy. Daru denies en- 
tirely the existence of any actual con- 
spiracy against Venice, and considers 
the numerous executions which took 
place as a barbarous measure of state 
policy on the part of Venice, to con- 
ceal the intrigues against Spain, in 
which they had engaged with Os. 
suna by the unsparing destruction 
of all who were, or were supposed 
to be, in. ssion of the truth. 
This, it must be admitted, is a grave 
accusation ; for it converts the just 
unishment of abandoned criminals 
into a base and treacherous massacre 
of men, who were only following out 
the projects and designs of the Repub- 
lic itself. It would require strong 
evidence to establish such a charge, 
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which thus not merely tosubvert 
the received notions on the subject, 
but to brand a nation wih a stain, the 
foulest, perhaps, with which her an- 
nals, blotted, as thoy too often are, 
—— and bloodshed, are de- 


rmed. 
It must be admitted that Daru has 
spared no pains to support the accu- 
sation which he makes. He has treat- 
ed the subject of the Spanish conspira- 
cy in two portions of his work, one 
historical,*- the other critical,~ with 
great care, great extent of historical 
reading, and infinite ingenuity. He 
began his investigations,as he says 
himself, with no wish to establish &æ 
system, but simply to examine, with 
more attention than had been pre- 
viously given to the matter, the dif- 
ferent authorities, published or uppub- 
lished, by which light might be thrown 
on this mysterious transaction, and he 
pes Roar R > t fairness, how 
the leading idea of his theory was.sug- 
gested to him. “My researches,” 
says he, “led me to the knowledge 
of two facts which I considered certain. 

“In examining the correspondence 
of the Ambassador of France, I found 
the revelations by which the Vene- 
tian Government had been informed 
of the existence of a iracy form- 
ed against it by the e of Ossuna 
and the Marquis of Bedamar. These 
revelations bore a date long — 
the date when the conspiracy was sai 
to be discovered ; if, then, a conspiracy 
existed, it was not unknown to the go- 
vernment; they could not then be 
much alarmed at it, since they had 
been made aware of it so long before. 
There was, therefore, error or false- 
hood in the common accounts, when it 
were made acquainted 
with it only in May 1618. 

“ The letters of the ambassadors in- 
formed me that these revelations were 
made by Captain Jacques Pierre. I - 
had before my eyes the original mi- 
nute of them in the handwriting of 
Captain Renault. It followed, that 
Jacques Pierre and Renault were not 
conspirators; yet both had been sacri- 
ficed as such. 

“I found, i the — of the 
conspiracy, that among the French 
who gers said to be implicated, there 





* Daru, yol. iv. c. 31. 


t Vol, vii. Dissertations sur la Conspiration de 1618, Pièces Justificatives, p. 21-274. 
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‘was a near relation of the Maréchal 
de Leadeguicres. This suggested to 
me the idea of examining whether, in 
the life of that nobleman, any mention 
was made of this incident. ‘I found, 
then, that at the same time the Duke 
of Ossuna had conceived his project 
of ing himself of the crown of 
Naples. This was a beam of light to 
me. The Vicervy could not, at the 
samne time, have conspired against 
Venice, to take possession of it in the 
mame of Spain, and against Spain to 
deprive it ofa kinsdom. The biogra- 
pher of Lesdeguieres, who was his 
secretary, relates all that took place in 
the cabinet of his master relative to 
the projects of the Duke to usurp the 
crown. He states positively, that the 
ee of France, of Holland, of 
rin, and Venice, had been initiated 
into his projects. The Neapolitan, 
Venetian, and other historians, con- 
firmed in part these different circum- 
stances. The Venetians, then, could 
mot have believed that the Duke of 
Oseuna was really cunspiring against 
their Republic, since they were aware 
that he was engaged in totally differ. 
ent projects, in which their aid was in- 
dispensable to him. ` i 
“ By this train of reasoning I was 
conducted to this consequence: The 
Duke of Ossuna, Jacques Pierre, and 
Renault, had not conspired against the 
PT The Venetians knew the 
projects of the Duke of Ossuna, 
and roof of the innocence of 
Jacques Pierre and Renault. It re- 
mained to find a motive ‘sufficient to 


. account for the.accusation of the for. 


mer, and their sacrifice of the latter. 

* Accordisag to Daru, Ossuna had, 
almost Immedia tely after his appoint- 
ment to the Viceroyalty of Naples, 
begun to conceive the design of seizing 
on that kingdom, and rendering him- 
self independent of Spain. This 
echeme had been secretly communi- 
cated to the different powers of Eu- 

who were hostile to Spain, by all 
of whom his designs were furthered 
and approved. Venice, though she had 
not actually pledged herself to any as- 
sistance, was favorable like the rest. 
The main object was, gradually, and 
-whhout exciting the suspicions of 
Spein, to anomie an army sufficient 


to carry the into effect. Savoy 
and ilani secretly furnished as- 


sistance both by troops and arms. 
Fe ee ee one eee 
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then. in the service of Venice, were, 
with the consent of Holland, to pass 
into the service of the Duke. But 
to have allowed this to be done open- 
1y» and with the apparent consent of 

enice, would have excited suspicions 
on the part of Spain, which the Vene- 
tian vernment were anxious to 
avoid ;—their approbation of Ossu- 


na’s schemes being, of course, condi. . 


tional on their success. All that they 
were at present disposed to do was to 
wink at the secret plans by which 
these mercenaries were to -be seduced 
from their service into that of the 
Duke. 

“For this purpose Pierre and Re- 
nau!t were despatched by Ossuna to 
Venice. But the true object of their 
visit was concealed even from these 
agents against themselves. Of Ossu- 
na’s ulterior designs on the throne of 
Naples they were kept in ignorance ; 
they knew not that what he had in 
view was to seduce the Dutch soldiers 
ot Venice into his service ; on the eqn- 
trary, they believed, and were taught 
to believe by Ossuna himself, that his 
designs were directed against Venice, 
and that they were sent for the purpose 
of organizing and carrying into effect 
a real conspiracy against that city. 
Whether from terror or treachery, 
Pierre, soon after his arrival, commu., 
nicated to the Venetian Governmen 
the existence of the iracy which 
he himself actually believed. “The 
Venetian Government, better informed 
of the intentions of Ossuna, and his 
dependence on them, paid no attention 
to the sup plot. Pierre and Re- 
nault continued to press Ossuna to fur- 
nish them with the assistance promised, 
and to give the signal for the decisive 
step. Sscune, who had no such object 
in view, delayed from time to time, 
under all possible pretexts, in such a 
way as to excite the suspicions even 
of Pierre as to his sincerity. But his 
imprudence gradually led the Spanish 
Government to sus his designs: 
the Neapolitan nobles despatched a 
Capuchin friar, Lorenzo, to Madrid, to 
communicate their suspicions. Ossuna 
attempted to arrest him on his way, 
but failed. He saw that his — 
must now be discovered, and that his 


ruin was certain. Venice in the mean . 


time,apprised, thr its ambassadors 
in Paris and Madrid, of the — 
excited against Ossuna, and of 


e pro- 
bable are of his designs, determined 
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to draw back, and even to extinguish 
all traces of their havin 
sary to his treasonable schemes. The 


conspiracy.which had been revealed . 


to them a year before, and of the non- 
-existence of which they were aware, 
appeared to afford a favorable pe 
text for removing all those who 
been concerned in the scheme of Os- 
suna; on pretence that they had dis- 
covered a design against Venice itself, 
in which Spain was concerned, they 
ut to death all who had in any way 
n connected with the designs of 
Ussuna ; and by so doing, before Spain 
had even manifested any displeasure 
against the Duke, they were enabled, 
instead of being themselves accused, 
to take the initiative in the accusation. 
To this Machiavellian policy, Pierre, 
Renault, and his companions, though 
truly innocent of any conspiracy, were 
sacrificed.” 

- This is in substance Daru’s solution 
of this long agitated problem. We 
shall now endeavor to ascertain how 
far the grounds on which it rests are 
founded in truth, and how far, if true, 
they could rationally account for the 


— effect. 

. It is evident that the whole theory 
depends on the establishment of one 
. proposition, namely, that previous to 
the supposed discovery of the conspi- 
. racy in May 1618, the Venetians were 
to some extent implicated in the de- 
signs of Ossuna on the kingdom of 
Naples. Except to conceal their par- 
ticipation in these, they had no motive, 
according to Daru, for the executions 
which took a gal or for the invention 
of a pretended conspiracy. 

But here a formidable difficulty 
meets Daru in the outeet. ‘The bio- 
grapher of Lesdeguieres, Louis Videl, 
on whose authority he mainly relies 
as to the proof of Ossuna’s treasonable 
project of the seizure of the Crown of 

aples, places the date of that project 
only in 1619. Leti doos the same. 
Of course, a project conceived only in 
1619 could not account for the execu- 
tions of 1618. 

Daru’s attempt to get quit of the 
difficulty seems wholly unsatisfactory. 
He endeavors to make out, that 
though placed by Leti and Videl un- 
der the date of 1619, the project 
against Venice was of an earlier date; 
because it is mentioned in connection 
with various other events which took 
place, some in 1617, some in 1616, 
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But all doubt, at least as to the 
meaning of these writers, is BR 


then, in which this 
basis of the whole 
is, that not one single histori 

of Oseuna against 


rian who has touched on the subj 
including those who were — 
connected with the iation (fer 


point, which w ike 
y 


uence of thc 
eme against 


But the statement, says Daru, that 
Ossuna was en in a conspiracy 
against Venice in 1618, and that he 
had engaged Venice in his schemes 
on Naples in 1619, involves an incon- 
sigh E istorians who repre- 
sent na as engaged in both 
schemes “have not perceived that the 
one necessarily excludes the other.” 
If this spiny Do really so palpable, 
it is singular that four such writers as 
Videl, Leti, Giannone,and Nani, should 
never have perceived it; nay, that 
they do not even allude to it as a dif- 
ficulty in the case at all. And where 
is the necessary incompatibility Da- 
ru ‘asks, “ Would Oseuna bave dared 
to reckon on the assistance of the Re- 
public, after having made an a 
on its existence; and how, i į 
ately after the failure of one plot, 
should he have had time to frame an- 

r requi so many negotiations 
and pee arenes F: To this objection 
there are several answers. 

__ The resentments of nations are not 
like those of individuals. Ossena 
ment naturally enough believe, thet 
if nice felt ay she cond. serve her 
own interests by injuri n, she 
would not be pieeo —— 
because she was at the same time pro- 
moting the cause of one who had firmly 
sig Sips — her. Besides, there 
can be no doubt that, though Beda. 
mar and Ossuna were the agents, the 








. ment 


views. 
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Court of Spain was the true 
responsible ; and it was against Spain, 
as the real conspirator, rather than 
the mere agents in the affair, that the 
resentments of Venice would be di- 
rected, supposing that with that poli- 
tic government resentment of the 
would ever be allowed to stand in the 
way of present or prospective advan- 


That Osuna then might apply to 
Venice for aid in 1619, though en- 
as a conspirator against her 

1618, is by no means difficult to 
conceive. That Venice might even 
have entered into his schemes would 
be, in our eyes, by no means impro- 
bable. Changesof policy as singular 
occur perpetually in the history of the 
time. But, after all, when Ossuna 
did open his iations with Venice 
in 1619, what was the result? Why, 
a positive declinature on the part of 
Venice to interfere in any such scheme. 
We have the secret despatches of 

inelli, the Venetian resident at 

aples, in which he gives an account 
communication made to him by 
the agents of the Viceroy at Napies.* 
We have the answer of the Republic, 
declaring their determination to have 
nothing to de with any such move- 
Italy, and directing Spinelli, 
in the event of.any renewal of the 
proposal, to puta tive upon the 
matter at once (se egli pur iterasse, 
tu debbi troncare assolutamente tali 
propositi.) We have the whole cor- 
respondence of Spinetli before and 
— — to the date of the propon 
to which we have alluded (15th May, 
1619,) and not a trace oroeere of any 
sanction on the part of Venice to the 
designs of Ossuna. 

This communication of Spinelli is 
extremely important, then, in two 
rst, it confirms the other 
evidence, that Venice was not even 
applied to by Oseuna to aid his views 


against Naples till after the date of 
‘the 


conspiracy ; and, second, 
it goes far to negative the supposition 
that Venice agreed, at any time, to 


, lend ag countenance to his schemes. 


But is hardy enough to at- 
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tempt to convert what a to others 
formidable objections — ar- 
— in support of his own view. 
hus it seems to him to oceasion no 
the very time 
when he supposes that Venice was 
secretly aiding. his scheme of rebel. 
lion, - na, notwithstanding that 
peace had been concluded, was stiil 
carrying on hostilities against Venice. 
This was merely done, he conceives, 
as a blind, and to enable him to k 
on foot a naval force without suspi- 
cion. The battles, he alleged, were 
mere mock-fights, in which soarcely 
a man fell, or a ship was taken; and 
from this he concludes that neither 
party were in earnest in their pretend- 
ed hostilities. 

Now, to infer, in the case of any 
Italian campaign, that the parties were 
notin earnest because the actions were 
indecisive,would surely be rash enough . 
We all know from ciardini that 
Italian hostilities were frequently as 
harmless as the encounter of Gym- 
nastand Tripet,and that, notwithstand- 
ing the contending parties were v 
cordially at war with each other. 
But after all, the hostilities of 1617 
and 1618 between Ossuna and the 
Venetian Republic, though indecisive, 
were by no means so very trifling as 
he assumes. We find him seizing 


‘and confiscating two of their most 


richly laden vessels: we find the Doge 
Giovanni Bembo writing to Vineenti, 
the confidental resident of the Repub- 
lic at Milan, in March, 1618, that Os- 


‘suna is making preparations for war, 


and that xo peace is to be looked for , 
while he ts governor of Naples.t e 
find him again reiterating his com- 
aints to the same persons, in another 
utter of July, 1688 ;+ immediately af- 
ter the discovery of the Ponpe, 
we find the new Doge Antonio Pri 
writing to the same person, in 
tember, also complaining of the con- 
tinued hostilities of Ossuna; we have 
Osuna exhibiting afterwards to Spi- 
nelli, in vindication of his own con- 
duct in ravaging their coasts, a confi- 
dential communication from the Sheri 
ish Court, dated 20th June, 1617, 





Despaccio di Gasp. Spinelli, 15 Maggio 1619. 
March, 1 8. 


+ 

Registro dei Ducali, 16th 
! Registro, 23th July, 1618, 
I 
$ 


September, 1618 


Despaccio di Spinelli, 29d October, 1619. 
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directing him to eend all the ag he 
could into the Gulf of Naples, but in 
his own name, and to do the Republic 
all the injury in his power. To his 
friends Ossuna did not 
deep hatred he bore to the Venetians. 
Spinelli one expression which 
is decisive .as to this point, ang most 
` important as to his participation in 
the conspiracy :—“I will take Ve- 
nice ; I would willingly bathe myself 
in the blood of these noble Vene- 
tians !” 

Is it possible, in the face of these 
and many such circumstances, se- 
riously to question, as Daru does, 
whether the war was a war at all, or 
10 that, during all this time, a 
secret understanding prevailed be- 
— that state, — vessels were 

us captured, w oges complain, 
in their confidential letters, that there 
is no chanoe of peace while Ossuna 
remains governor of Naples, and this 
same Ossuna, who hopes to take Ve- 
nice withina year, and to bathe him- 
eT in the blood of its a 

t may appear, a t we 
have been ———— —— this 
point; but as it forms the cardinal 
point of Daru’s theory, the weight 

ue to his authority — that it 
should be investigated with some 
care. The conclusion to which we 
come is, that Na e — goes to 
neative com y supposition 
of any secret understanding between 
Venice and Oseuna prior to thé sup- 
posed date of the conspiracy, and 
consequently to strike out from 
neath it the foundation on which 

ara of Daru rests. 

i. But we whall assume, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Oasuna’s schemes of 
royalty had been formed as early as 
Daru places them, in 1617 ; wes 
assume beg Venice — aware Se 
these, disposed tacitly to ai 
them; and then let ug see how the 


rest of his theory coheres, and how 
far it is reconcilable with common 
sense. 
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The only extent to which Dara 
maintains that: Venice was impli 
in the schemes of Ossuna is, that that 
state had to favor hie scheme 


the of seducing its Dutch auxiliarics into 


his service. To 


Renau 


. o 


knew that Ossuna’s onl ject is 
to recruit his army by addition 
of the Dutch auxiliari Even Be- 
damar—the poine, subtile, and far- 
seeing ambassndor—according to St. 
Real, is deceived; he believes the 
conspiracy real; he holds a noctur- 
nal interview with the chief conspira- 
tor, Pierre, in which the attack on the 
city is digcuesed.t Al the world, in 
short, believes the” iracy real 
except Ossuna himself the Vene- 
tian Government. Was there ever, 
then, a more violent demand upon 
our belief than is made by Deru in 
maintaining that the real object of all 
this apparatus of i was the 
comparatively harmless unimpor- 
tant project of seducing some thousand 
Dutchmen into the Duke’s service, 
end that to promote that end, Venice 
was willing to submit to the fearful 
risk to which she was obviously every 
day exposed—namely, that, without 
bole the final authority from Os- 
suna, those troubled spirits, who fully 
believed his purposes against Venice to 
be real, might, of their own accord, 
— the scheme into ef- 
fect, convert an imagi con- 
spiracy into an actual one? Surely 
any remote danger which might arise 
to the state from the discovery. that 





+ Under the date of 25th July, 1617. Pigticro Vemenia o voglio lordarmi tatto nel 


saugue de onbile Veneziani. 


he presence of Bedamar at this nocturnal meetin 
Pierre’s revelations, contained in the minutes written b 
the French Government by their ambassador. The au 
and the truth of the statemerts contained in them, are 


rests on the authority of 
ayer en —— 
ticit t 
by Dare, who is there. 








fore constrained to admit Be damer's knowledge and belief of the conspiracy. What 
weight, then, are we to give to Bedamar’s denial of all knowledge or participation im 
it, in bis interview with the Venetian College, after the discovery of the conspiracy ? 
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they had allowed Ossuna to recruit 
his army from among their auxiliaries, 
was nothing — with the im- 
mediate and a risk which they 
ran by fostering in the very heart of 
Venice a band of ruffians who believed 
themselves employed to conspire 
against it, and might at any time be 
tempted to carry the design into exe- 
cution. 

Granting, — ee cee was a 
pary to e designs of Ossuna prior 
to the conspiracy, the way in which 
Daru sup they were to aid their 
echemes is, in the last d cum- 


brous, dan and improbable. 
But, still more, where was the 
necessity, in any view, for the se- 
ries of atrocious murders (extending 
as Daru assumes, though that is 
very doubtful,* to many apa by 
which the Venetians are supposed to 
have endeavored to conceal their 
icipation in Ossuna's designs? 
Daru’s own view, Pierre and Re- 
nault knew —— the real de- 
sign of Ossuna. The conspirators 
with whom they dealt were all equally 
ignorant ; from them the Venetian 
te had nothing to fear. Why, 
then, these wide-sweeping executions 
of parties not in the secret, and from 
whom no intelligence of the plot 
could ever be communicated to Spaint 
Could any state, however “secret, 
bold, and bloody,” resort to sucha 
barbarous mode of concealing their 
slender participation in Ossuna’s de- 
signs, and that, too, where the parties 
executed had nothing in their power 
to reveal? | 
It would be easy to accumulate 
considerations of this nature; but 
surely those which we have already 
advanced are sufficient to show,— 
ist, That the very groundwork of 
Daru’s hypothesis, the privacy and 
participation of Venice in the trea- 
sonable schemes of Ossuna prior to 
the date of the conspiracy, is entirely 


—— And, 
2d, That even if the fact was so, it 
would be al er inadequate to 


account for the events which oc- 
Tred 


cu e 

One by one, then, tho different 
theories which profess to account for 
this mysterious transaction are found 
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‘we see, did engage 


to fail, ‘and we are driven back again 
to the original account as given by 
the Venetian annalists themselves. 
And what are the great difficulties by 
which their account of the transaction 
is embarrassed, which should lead us 
now to deny the — — of 4 
conspiracy? We shall advert in a 
few words to these as stated by Daru, 
who has embodied the substance of all 
the previous objections in his own. | 
1. Nomning an ka — on the 
supposed im ility of Ossuna’s 
belug engaged in the — plot, 
from its atrocious character. The man 
who, in 1819, is assumed to have been 
plotting treason against his own kin 
was not likely to be scrupulous in his 
dealings with a — which he 
evidently detested. Besides, Bedamar, 
in the plot heart 
and hand, believing it to be real; and 
we have no reason to suppose the mo- 
rality of Ossuna to have been more 
rigorous than that of the Spanish am- 
bassador. 
2. But had the pia H succeeded, 
it is argued, 8 d never h 
to keep on of Venice, or finally 
to destroy that power. Probably the 
other Euro states would have in- 
terfered; but, in the mean time, a 
blow would have been struck, from 
which the commerce and importance of 
Venice would, in all probability, never 
have recovered: and Spain and the 
chief scr iion, Bedamar and Os» 
suna, would have enriched themselves. 
Besides, the states of Europe men 
robably have been as passive, had 
esign of Spain succeeded, as they 
evidently were indifferent to the un- 
principled sales oe val Oseuna’s own 
attempt a ° 
3. But then, the smallness of the 
means, and the miserable nature of the 
instruments employed! Why, such 
adventurers were the very instruments 
who would be selected is —— 
urposo; daring, unprincip 
fate of character, men who might be 
avowed or disavowed as suited the 
purposes of the prime movers of the 
plot. Pierre and his friends, who were 
the best judges of their chances of suc- 
cess, and Bedamar, the cautious am- 
bassador, appear never to have doubt- 
ed of the practicability of their design ; 





+ Ifthe subject justified such minute enquiry, we think it could be shown that there 
jo great reason to doubt whether the executions were very numerous. 





and when it is considered how easily 
a metropolis may be thrown into con- 
fusion by a mob, and its inhabitants, 
however numerous, overawed, we find 
no difficulty in conceiving the project 
of a sudden and destructive attack on 
the town, when backed by Ossuna’s 
gallcys in the harbor, to have been 
perfectly possible. 

4 But then comes Daru’s strong- 
hold—the confessions of Pierre to the 
Venetian Government, many months 
before the public announcement of the 
discovery of the conspiracy. If Pierre 
revealed the it is 
eould not 


execution: if the plot was real, and of Ossuna 


yevealed by him, the senate could 
never have rewarded him for his in- 
formation by drowning him in the 
Lagune. This objection is doubt- 
lees forcible ; but its apparent weight, 
it is thought, may be removed. 

Two suppositions may be taken, 
either of which might account for 
what took place. e first, and we 
think the most probable is, that though 
Pierre unqu ably communicated 
to the Venetian Government a project 
of Ovauna’s for an attack upon the 
town and burning the galleys in the 
harbor, this was truly done to obtain 
PEET E to ——— 
accomplish emes Wi great- 
er safet , and to lull them into security, 
ma ey found the attack was not 
made. 


These revelations, let it be observed, 
began within four days of his arrival in 
Venice. We do not know what was 
the precise information given by Pierre. 
Very probably it was entirely di t 
from the truth, and calculated to mis- 
lead the Venetian Government. He 
himself stated as much to his accom- 
plice Moncassin, “Ch’egli aveva dato 
ad intender certa impresa che diseg- 
pava il Duca d’Qseuna, di fare per 
impatronirse di questa cita ma che tutto 
era in contrario.” If then the dis- 
covery was but a part of the plot; if 
the Venetian Government afterwards 
discovered that they had been deceiv- 
ed, and that this adventurer was still 
engaged in furthering the schemes of 
Bedamar and Ossuna, what difficulty 
is there in accounting for his punish- 
ment and that of his comrades ? 

But it is quite possible, that, after 
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all, Pierre mey anor through terror 
or treachery, have really intended at 
first to thwart the plot and to make 
known to Venice the designs of the 
Duke. Still, if he was guilty of one 
such act, we can nano ppoe him 
scrupulous about another. Having 
betrayed Ossuna to Venice, he might 
again beequally ready tobetray Venice 
to Ossuna, and revive those intrigues 
which he had at first been led to aben- 
don. His whole career, which, so far as 
it can be traced, is that of a scheming 
and perfidious adventurer, is in favor 
of the supposition thet he might very 
easily be again involved in the schemes 
,to whom his assistance would 
now be so much the more valuable, 
that he to some extent the 


ment afterwards discovered that they 
had been deceived, is his punishment 
and that of his accomplices difficult te 
be accounted for ? 


tween its reality and the fact of Pierre's 
vious revelations, which he express- 

y mentions. He doubtless had before 
him when he wrote the means of 
bridging over the difficulty, which we 
ean only do by con re; but the 
important fact is, he does not 
a — previous confessions as a 
culty even requiring explanation. 

5. But then, it mid the Council 
of Ten, in their communications to the 
Senate, suppress all mention of the 
previous communications of Pierre, 
and repreeent the first discovery of the 
re eas E made by Juven and Mon- 
n. d why this concealment, it 

is asked, if the conspiracy was real ? 
The answer to this is, that the Tea 
did not conceal in their communica- 
tions to the Senate the fact of Pierre's 
revelations. They are repeatedly al- 
luded to. In particular, the Council 
of Ten expressly stated to the Senate,* 
that they had made acquainted 
with the conspiracy since the month of 
March. And even if they had, there 
would have been nothing in the feet 
very difficult of explanation, becave 
if they had not acted on Pierre's 





* Communication of the 17th Oct. 
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communications, they might naturally 
enough wish to conceal their own neg- 
ligence by passing over the circum- 
stances of the previous communication. 

6. The silence which the Venetian 
Government observed in regard to this 
affuir, is sufficiently accounted for on 
the ground stated by themselves, viz. 
their anxiety not to disturb the peace 
which had with so much difficulty been 
concluded. But we have in its records 
the whole history cf the affair as 
communicated by them in their con- 
fidential communications to their own 
ambassadors, or from the Council of 
Ten to the Senate, and we have the 
sentences of the conspirators. And 
here, without going farther into the 
subject, we may be allowed to expressa 
doubt as to the numbers of the execu- 
tions. No execution could take place 
in Venice without the sentence of the 
Council of Ten; we have its records, 
and ip these no deaths are mentioned, 
except those of Jacques Pierre, Rey- 
nault, Bruillard, the two De Bouleaux, 
and Rossetti in Venice, and Berard 
and Furnier at Crema. Juven, who 
had been the.means of discovering the 
conspiracy, was acquitted, and this 
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circumstance in itself seems fatal to the 
theory of Daru, namely, that the object 
of the Venetians was to bury in oblivion 
their own participation in Ossuna’s 
schemes, by the comprehensive de- 
struction of the accusers as well as the 
accused. Moncassia was also spared, 
and even rewarded with a pension, 
though he received a hint to retire to 
ia. Daru is again mistaken in 
saying that he was soon after assas- 
sinated there, with the connivance, he 
thinks, of the Venetian Government; 
on the contrary, we find him receiving 
an assurance in 1620 that his pension 
would be continued to his son. | 
These embody the main points of 
objection to the old account as given 
by Nani, and we confess we sce in 
them nothing formidable. If any dif- 
ficulty should remain, thés at least 
seems clear, that of all the accounts 
which have been given, this which 
supposes the — of a — — 
iracy against Venice, organi 
amar and Ossuna, and in whic 
Pierre and Reynault were the leading 
instruments, is the moet natural, the 
most satisfactory, and the one best 
vouched ‘by historical evidence. 





GRISELDA, THE CLERKR’S TALE. 


RE-MADE FROM CHAUCER. 


Ix fair Saluzzo, lovel 
Down at the root of 


to behold, 
esulus the cold, 


A Marquis whilom ruled that pleasant plain, 


O’er towns and towers, and 


the wide domain, 


` The lineal prince, through fortune’s favor clear, 
By lords and commons held in love and fear. 
In bloom of youth, and in his person fair, 
His noble features and his royal air, 
And the dark flashes of his wilful eye 
Beseemed the gentlest born of Lombardy. 
Frank, courteous ; oft on pleasant toys intent, Ss 
Yet wise withal in art of government, — 
But too much time he let in pleasure slide, 
Eager to hawk and hunt on every side; 
To the present day was all he sought, 
And to the future never gave a thought, 


Nor was inclined, for all his 
To entertain a wife at board 


and bed.” 


But his unwedded state disturbed them more 
_ Than all the troubles they in marriage bore 


Till on a day they all 
And by their | 


er went, 
er told their discontent — 





e Parti, 1619, 19 Aug. 4 Sept. 1820. 20 April. 





Griselda. 


“ Most noble Marquis! we with grief express, 
But without fear, our heartfelt heaviness, 
For thy frank courtesv vouchsafes to hear 
Remonstrance or complaint with patient ear. 
Now of thyself we to thyself complain, 
Hear us, Lord Walter, nor our prayer disdain. 
We wish not, with thy sovran rule content, 
Nor cculd devise, a better government : 
But one thing likes us not; mature of life, 
Thou to thy lonely bed hast ta’en no wife. 
Under the blissful yoke thy neck let fall, 
pey to bear with, which men wedlock call ; 
And in thy wisdom let this thought have place, 
How swifily fleet our mortal days apace ; 
For though we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride, 
Time flies, and no man’s leisure will abide. 
And though thy green youth flower in all delight, 
Age stealthy creeps, still as a stone to sight ; 
And with his dart death stands prepared to strike, 
And threatens every age and rank alike: i 
We all are certain we shall be his prey, 
Uncertain only of th’ appointed day. 
Then let us choose thee, as by thy command, 
A wife, the best and gentlest of the land ; 
For if with thee should fail thy honored line, 
And a new race of lords succeed to thine, 
Then wo were us our true prince to survive— 
Wherefore we pray thee speedily to wive.” 


Their humble prayer moved noble Walter’s mind, 
Who, smiling, thus replied with accent kind :— 
“Ye, my good people, with good pur too, 
Force me to that I never thought to do ; 

To wedlock I consent, to please my folk ; 

Ye call it blissful, but ’tis still a yoke. 

Freedom I loved, and freedom I resign, 

For which, when bound, most married men repine. 
But I'll not trouble you to choose for me, 

Since mine the danger, mine the choice should be. 
The former virtues of a noble line | l 
Seldom in children by transmission shine ; 

Good sires have sons that not resemble them ; 
Grace comes from God, not from the lineal stem. 
Therefore I leave to Him my marriage, rest, 

And my estate, as it shall please Him best. 

But ye my wife must honor evermore, 

As she were child of crowned emperor. 

I leave my liberty at your request, 

But I will wed whome’er I love the best. 

Whoe’er she be, your homage freely give ; 

Agree to this, or Í will single live.” 


To his condition they with joy assent, 
Beseeching him of grace before they went, 
For still they feared he would not wed at all, 
To name the day of marriage festival. 
He named the day ; then all knelt down to pay 
Their lord due thanks, and gladly went their way. 


Near this Lord Walter’s palace might be seen 
A pretty village, almost hid in green, 
Where rustics dwelt, who made it all their care, 
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Griselda. 657 


Rar toil to gain their daily fare. 

ere most had just enough, and nothing more, 
Janicola was — of the poor ; 

But highest our mortal shows regards 
With equal eye, and lewly worth rewards, 
Looks on the tenants of the field and flood, 
And feeds the feathered people of the wood. 
From one fair child this poor man comfort drew, 
Griselda called, and beautiful to view. 

No mortal fair that ever eye beheld 

In virtuous bloom this lowly maid excelled ; 
With graces rich, tho’ Poverty’s meek child, 
No lickerish fancies her pure mind defiled ; 
And since true Virtue ’twas her aim to please, 
Labor she knew, but never idle ease. 

But wisdom ripo and saintly tboughts and high 
informed the breast of her virginity, 

Aad gave hor joy her daily tasks amid, 

And lent a charm to every act she did. 

In the first bloom of youth discreet and sage, 
She nursed with fondest love her father’s age ; 
Watched a few sheep, and while they fed she spun, 
Ne’er unemployed until the day was done ; 
But for her father’s comfort most she cared, 
She spread the table and the meal prepared, 
Her household duties did with modest grace, 
And a thing was in its proper place ; 
Portioned her time from morn till even tide, 
And every thing to proper use applied. 

A better child no father e'er poesest, 

In blessing her the good old man was blest. 


The Marquis oft had seen this maiden meek, 
When he rode out his sylvan game to seek ; 
But never — from his admiring eye 
The loose light of dishonest luxury. 
But much he thought and wondered in his mind, 
Such beauty in such low estate to find. 
With charms and graces oft to rank denied 
Her natural good looks goedness beautified. 
Whence he resolved, if he should change his life, 
None but Griselda should become his wife. 


The day of wedding came; but none could tell 
On whom the choice of noble Walter fell. 
All wondered ; some were also heard to cry, 
“ Will not our lord yet leave his vanity ? 
Will he not wed?! alas! alas the while? 
Why will he thus himself and us beguile ?”’ 
But choicest gems in gold and azure set, 
Brooches and rings, and princely coronet, 
For his espousal-day did he provide, 

And fit apparel for a prince’s bride. 

And on the morning of the appointed day 
The palace was set off in full array ; 

And far-spread Italy was ransacked o’er 
For dainties rare to swell the costly store. 


The royal Marquis, splendidly arrayed, 
With lords and ladiesin his cavalcade, 
With knights and squires, the noble and the fair, 
With music floating on the buxom air, 
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With purple streamers bright with flowers of cold, 
To the small village paced of which I told. 

To the next well, meanwhile, Griselda went, 

Drew water, and sped home with this intent, 

To do her household business out of band, 

And witb her fellows at the door to stand, 

To see the bridal pomp and courtly throng, 

The noble bride and bridegroom pass along, 

For it was said Lord Walter and his bride 

Would through that village to the palace ride. 


But as she reached the door, the Marquis came, 
And softly spake, addressing her by name ; 
Her pitcher in the stall the village maid 
Set down, and humbly knelt with visage staid : 


“ Where is your father ?’ “Here within, my Lord ;” 


She snid and rose and called him with the word. 

Her father came: the ruler of the land 

Then tdok his poorest subject by the hand. 

“T dare be sworn, Janicola,” quoth he, 

“Thou art a true and faithful liege to me; 

My heart’s long cherished purpose I reveal, 
hich I nolonger may nor can conceal. 

Thy daughter will I take to be my wife, 

To love and cherish till our end of life. 

Now tell me, wilt thou to this purpose draw, 

To take and have me for thy son-in-law 1?” 

He reddened, and abashed and quaking all, 

Could scarce reply : “ My will to thine is thrall ; 

Just as thou wilt let all this matter be, 

For with thy liking, Lord, must mine agree.” 

This, for they talked apart, none present heard, 

But Walter said, our council needs a third, 

And, calling both, into the cottage passed, 

Next went the father, fair, Griselda last. 

She saw with wonder and with pale-white face 

So great a lord in such an humble place. 

Nor he to tell his purpose long delayed, 

But gently spake to that ingenuous maid :— 


“I come, Griselda, with the full intent 
To take thee for my wife, if thou consent ; 
And if thou wilt, thy father’s leave is found, 
But answer first the questions I propound. 
Wilt thou be meek with an obedient heart, 
Whether I make thee laugh or inly smart ; 
And wilt thou never murmur night nor day, 
And never to my ‘yea’ return a ‘1 ay ;” 
And never show, by word or any sign, _ 
That thou bast any will opposed to mine ? 
Agree to this, and be to-day my bride.” 
Trembling ’twixt fear and wonder, she replied :— 
“ My lord, of this high honor I profess 
To feel and know my unworthiness ; 
I swear to be a meek obedient wife ; 
Thy will shall be my only rulc of life ; 
Nor word, nor look, nor frown, nor any sign 
Shall ever show my mind — to thine ; 
And I will honor thee with all my heart, 
And evermore obey, till death us part.” 


Then to the door he led Griselda fair, 
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And showed her to the throng with courteous air, 
And bade them honor her, their prince’s mate, 

His joy of life, the partner of his state. 

Then the court-ladies, though it hurt their pride, 
Went to her chamber with the blushing bride; 
They did his bidding, but were nothing glad 

To touch the clothes wherein the maid was clad ; 
They disarrayed her of her homely gear, 

And in her bridal robes arrayed her there. 

They combed her glossy hair, and twined with pearls 
The shining top-knot of her braided curls ; 
Fastened with precious clasps her broidered gown, 
And on her head they set a sparkling crown; 
And round her virgin waist they clasped a zone, 
That with bright gems of every color shone ; 

And so much did these riches rare transmew her, 
That when the people saw they scarcely knew her. 
Shd like no peasant looked, but seemed to all 

A princess born, sweetly majestical. 


The ceremonial rite is duly done; 

The jovial priest hath said the benison ; 

The Marquis leads the pomp, and by his side, 
Set on a snow-white palfrey, rides the bride ; 
Amid the popular shouts, the glittering throng, 


‘To Walter's palace slowly moves along. 


The courtiers feast, and dance, and sing and play, 
And the glad peasants have a holiday. 


The happy months run fleetly ; who could guess 
That lady born in peasant ruggedness ? 
All who beheld her ’mid her court would swear 
"Twas her right place, her graces native there. 
And in her daily life such good was seen, 
As is most rare in Marchioness or Queen. 
Faithful, and kind of heart, of temper sweet, 
Gracious in manners, eloquent, discreet, 
Beloved of all that ever saw her face, 
Her fame for goodness ran from place to place. 
Through all her lord’s domain her influence mild 
Amended wrong and discords reconciled; ., 
Rancor she turned to peace; her wisdom bland 
Gave to her counsel air of just command ; 
Peacemaker best, and most persuasive friend, 
No feud survived when once she bade it end: 
And all the lowly folk in their distress 
Found succor from the noble Marchioness. 
Thus she bestowed heart’s ease on rich and poor, 
And ne'er was lady loved and honored more. 
With her Lord Walter lived in best content, 
His easy days in peace and honor spent : 
And for he saw, which princes y did, 
Great virtues in a mean condition hid, 
With just and frank applause the public voice 
Proclaimed his wisdom, and approved his choice. 
To crown the —— bed, ihe months complete, 
An infant daughter, delicate and sweet, . 
Lay on the bosom of Griselda mild— 
All would have welcomed more a mankind child ; 
But prince and people hailed her fruit with joy, 
The mother of a girl may bear a boy. 
How tyrannous is mau !—how strangely bent 
To try the ground-work of his own content! 
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How apt to doudt, or without doubt to prove 

By cruel sleights a meek and patient love ! 
Some think such conduct shows a subtle wit, ` 
But ill such tricks a husband’s rule befit, : 
To try his consort when no need ap 

And make her hcart-sick from incessant fears. 
Thus Walter had assayed his wife before, 

And now resolved to tempt her more and more. 


With a stern trouble settled in his face 
He came one night to tempt his lady’s grace, 
When with her lovely babe she lay in bed, 
And thus with show of bitter grief he said :— 
“ Methinks, Griselda, thou dost not forget 
The low estate in which thy life was set, ' 
Nor the mean garb that on our wedding-day 
Was by my order changed for rich aroy: 
Nor in the splendor of thy husband’s hall 
Thy father’s cottage with its neighboring stall. 
Dear, sweet, and in thy wifely conduct wise, 
Would that my gentles viewed thee with mine eyes * 
They pay lp-honor, but they think it scorn 
To be the subjects of one meanly born; | 
And since our Tems birth they love thee less, 
And their ill thoughts more freely they express. 
Don A pone them, for I — r Wi 
peace and quietness to pass my li 
Thy little daughter, dear, must be dismist, | 
Not as I would, but as my gentles list. 
God knows, to do this, I am vay loath, 
But show thy patience and maintain thine oath, 
Whatever I should will or do or say, 
Without demur to honor and obey. 
Ali this she heard and patiently received, 
In seeming not-a whit disturbed nor grieved. 
“My noble lord, I from my heart agree 
My daughter and myself belong to thee ; 
Thine own ‘tis in thy power to save or spill, 
Then do with us Arene to thy will. 
So help me God, as I shall not repine 
At any wish, word, act, command of thine ; 
Thyself alone, for nothing else I choose, 
Js all I wish to have or fear to lose. 
From this fixt point my wishes never range; 
My heart cannot revolt, nor my affection change.” 
Though secret pleasure in her words he took, 
Sombre his visage seemed and stern his look, 
And sullenly he left her, like one bent 
To do his purpose, that would not relent. 


There was a sergeant of his body guard, 
Of stalwart frame, with features harsh and hard : 
But like a dog was faithful to his lord, 

And did his bidding to the very word ; 

He never stopt to ask if right or wrong, 

Nor for what others thought he cared a song. o 
His lord’s command his conscience was and law ; 
His faith was partly love and partly awe. 

This trusty subject, by the Marquis sent, 

To the most meek Griselda’s chamber went, 

And said, “ Madame! what mighty lords decree, 
Though it may pain, thy wisdom knows must be, 
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And servitors their masters must obey, 

And so will I—there is no more to say— 

This child must go with me.” He roughly said, _ 
And snatched the babe that from her bosom fed, 
While, like a lamb, she bore the crucl sight, 

Nor any outcry made, nor screamed outright 
When the fierce sergeant clutched her baby dear, 
And even made as he would slay it there. 


Suspicious was the man in word, act, look, 
The time suspicious; could the mother brook 
To see it carried off, and not grow wild 
From pity for her own and only child ! 
She screamed not, fainted not, nor blamed the groom, 
For ’twas her lord enjoined the cruel doom; 


But for a little time with meekness prayed 


To have and kiss her little baby maid ; 
Then took, and laid,and lulled it on her knee, 
And. softly blessed, and kissed it tenderly. 
And thus she spake: “ Farewell, my darling child ! 
My pretty little bebe, my undefiled ! 
Signed with the cross, of Him blest ever be, 

o died for us upon the cursed tree. 
My baby dear! whose life this night shall end, 
I to his tender love thy soul commend.” — 
Had in a hireling’s house this come to 
Well might a mother have cried out “ alas!” 
But poor Griselda hid her secret dread, 
And to the cruel-seeming sergeant said, 
In constancy and saintly patience staid, 
“ Now take again the little baby maid. . 


. Whatever ’tis, obey my lord’s behest, 


But if his will permits, grant this request ; 

In some safe place this Kitle body ey 

Secure from rending beast and birds of prey.” 
The man replied not, but with sullen look 

He went his way and her sweet baby took. 


But notwithstanding this astounding blow 
She did no sign of grief or passion show ; 
No change in her the Marquis e’er could find, 
For she was steadfast evermoro and kind, 

As cheerful, humble, notable as ever, 

And dutiful in purpose, act, endeavor, 

The loving wife that she was wont to be, 
And of her daughter not a word spake she. 


Five years passed by before Griselda mild 
Brought to her wilful lord another child; 
But then she bore a lively bouncing boy, 
His sire’s delight and all the country’s joy. 
Two happy years she saw him grow and thrive, 
And hoped her lord would let his man-child live ; 
But he the while was fully bent to try, 
As he had tried before, her constancy; __ 
For of such proofs no measure husbands know 
When wives in harness patiently will go. 
But he, what time his boy was two years’ old, . 
Thus to the mother her new trial told :— 
AA — since our little — ron 

y peoplo’s rage is more, and more their scorn, 
Because I wedded one of low degree, 
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Whese brat, they say, is lineal heir to me: 

*T were shame to see, they ’mtong themselves declare, 
A nt’s grandson in a prince’s chair: 

And much I fear thet breaking through restraint 

` Of custom they wil bring me their complaint. | 

Wherefore, since quiet I have ever lo 

Pd have the boy, as was the girl, removed. 

But be thou patient since it must be done, 

And be content to lose thy little son.” 

Tho’ inly shocked, astonished, terrified, 

With meek composure his sweet wife replied :— 
‘I never have, and will not now repine 

At thy decrees: the government is thine. 

What tho’ my daughter and my son they kill, 

It ie enough for me, it is thy will. 

I murmur not altho’ of children twain 

I've had no part, but sickness and s pain.. 
Thou art my lord, thy pleasure do as fit; 

Sway is thy province, mine is to submit. 

I left behind what freedom e'er I knew, 

When with thy clothes I took thy service too. 
Firm to the proof whate’er my leve shall try,. 
kas ue eed re thee would gladly ar 

ove beyond compare is more than life 

To me thy ever fond and faithful wife.” 

So spake the patient dame: but when he saw 
Her clear and constant mood without a flaw, 
Proof against all the trials he contrived, 

. He wondered much from whence it was derived, 

And mused awhile : then looking stern he went, 
But in his heart there was a sweet content. 


That officer, who took her other joy, 
Came by his lord’s command to take the boy. 
Whate’er she felt she showed not her distress, 
But did her baby kiss and fondly bless ; 
And humbly prayed the man to dig a grave 
From ravenous fowls and rending ta to save 
His tender limbs: with unrelenting eye 
He took the child away, nor made reply. 


No trace of grief was in Griselda seen, 
Calm her demeanor and unchanged her mien. 
Dhe wilful uis wondered more and more 
How she so well such cruel trials bore. 
He knew it was net want of natural love, 
For she was tender as the broeding dove ; 
And well he deemed that no finesse of art 
Could quench the feeling of a mother’s heart. 
He mused and marvelled: but some folk there be 
That in their worst resolves no wrong can see ; 
As though they were bound closely to a stake, 
No pave: will they leave, which onee they make. 
So this lerd’s business was to tempt his mate, 
In which ill course he was most obstinate. 
He watched her much, bat never could he find: 
Change in ber temper or her steadfast mind. 
She always was in and look the same, 
As she grew older his more loving dame. 
There was between them but one will exprest, 
His will washers; such concord men like best,. 
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Since they suppose no woman ever should 
Have any but as her husband would. 


. Mean while the rumors ran, and current grew, 
That cruel Tae Pent — hen slew, 
Because a peasant bore them: such report, 
Bruited abroad, was whispered at the court. 
His subject thence began to hate him more 
Than they had loved and honored him before. 
No proce can shut out his own evil fame; 

To be a murderer is a hateful name. 

But still he swerved not from his harsh intent, 

To tempt his gentle wife, ungently bent. 

The tenth yoar was already come about, 

Since she beheld her little boy borne out, 

When her proud lord produced a bull from Rome 

(rough by an envoy, but composed at home), 
hich in full court he ordered to be road, 

That gave him leave another wife to wed, 

And quit the one he had, with this intention 

To calm his people, and to heal dissension. 

When poor Griselda heard this evil news, 

Though she thereby in him her all should lose, 

She was di in meekest humblenese, 

To bear ill fortane, and endure distress. 


After his wont the Lombard lord inclined: 
With extreme proof to try Griselda’s mind, 
And thus, in open day, before the rest 
Of his proud court, the patient one addrest :— 
“ Certes, as wife, it cannot be denied, 

Thou hast approved my choice of thee as bride, 
And from the first bloom of thy modest youth, 
Hast ever shown obedient love and truth; 
Wherefore I have rejoiced in thee as such, 
Nor thy rare worth can I commend too much ; 
But troubles oft on loftiest state intrude, 

And in great lordship is great servitude. 

I cannot do as every ploughman msy, 

Keep my true wife, but her must put away ; 
Reasons of state compel me to this act, 

I’ve with another made a pre-contract, 

And my new consort soon will take the road 
E’en to this court, no longer thy abode. 

Be strong of heart ; bear up against thy wo, 
Make room for her, and to thy father go. 

But take thy dower (so much I freely give), 
And in thy former state contented live. 


Him with sweet patience meekly answered she :— 
“T’ve ever known, my lord, what bounds there be 
*T wixt one so meanly born and one so high, 


Betwixt tnese and m erty ; 
E a 


To be thy much honor her, 
Who was not fit to be ny chamberer. 
Nor e’er the haugh 


lady’s part I played 
In this thy house w re f was lady made, 
But ever strove how best I might express 
My humblo service to thy worthiness ; 
And far above all mortal creatures I 
Have honored thee, and shall until I die. 
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For all thy goodness shown so long to me, 
For many a day, I thank my God and thee ; 
And that All-seeing God I now implore 
From day to day to bless thee more and more. 
Thy palace, lord, I leave, and without shame 
Go to my father’s hut from whence I came. 
There was I fostered from a little child, 
There will I live a widow undefiled ; 
For since to thee in happy time gone by 
I gave my heurt and my virginity, 
High forbid who was your wife 
Should other husband take or paramour ; 
And on your wife, to whom I quit my place 
May He that rules above bestow his grace! 
As for my dower, ’twere hard for me to find 
The mean attire I wore—Oh, God! how kind 
In speech and visage didst thou seem to me 
Upon the day of our solemnity. 
But truly is it said, I find it true, 
Old love is not the love it was when new. 
But certes, noble lord, for any mock 
Of fortune, or the most distressful shock, 
I never shall in word or work repent 
That I gave thee my heart in whole intent. 
Thou know’st my humble weeds were stript away 
By thy command on our espousal day, 
And thy rich raiment put on me instead ; 
And more, that I brought nothing to thy bed, , 
But yielding love no words could e'er express, 
And virgin faith and simple nakednegs. 
Here is thy ring, thy jewels ready be, 
And thy rich raiment I restore to thee ; 
Nothing I brought, and nothing let me take, 
Except one smock, e’en for thy honor’s sake. 
Expose not, like a worm upon the way, 
The womb in which thy guodly children lay ; 
I was thy wife, and for that wifely name, 
And for my faith, pure kept, prevent this shame ; 
One garment give, whereby may be concealed 
What should not be to people’s eycs revealed ; 
Grant my request, and thee I will not grieve 
With longer stay, but humbly take my leave.”— 
E thy request, one garment only take,” 

e said, and went away when this he spake. 





Barehead, and barefoot from the palace turned : 
The patient one: for her the people yearned ; 
Praised her and blessed her, cursed lewd fortune, wept ; 
But still with eyes unwet her way she kept. 
Words spake she none ; but less of the throng 
Towards ber father’s cottage passed along. . 
Poor man! he cursed the hour that Nature made him, 
And the long life that to such ill betrayed him, 
And, though he long had feared the event, was wild 
To think upon his scorned and injured child. 
But tottered forth, her ill news flew before her, 
To meet her near the village, and threw o'er heg 
Her old shrunk coat, laid by for many years, 
And with a wintry smile burst into tears. 
Then with her father to his hut she went, 
And soothed his grief for her to calm content. 
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There for a time this flower of patience dwelt, 
And sense of wrong she never showed she felt, 
But, judging from her countenance sedate, 

She had no Ca of her high estate. 

No wonder, for she p with modest grace 
An humble spirit in a lofty place ; 

In her high station she was meek and wise, 
And loved not pomp and royal vanitiès ; 

She had no fine-spun fancies no smart qui 
Nor mouth-conceits came from her rubious lips ; 
Courteous to all, kind, without pride, discreet, 
And to her husband she was ever sweet. 

Men speak of patient Job, but seldom wits 
Express much praise of women, as befits: 

But women, as we find, the men excel 

In bearing crosses, and in doing well ; 

In being patient, tle, kind, and true 

No men are like them,.or such men are few. 


Now on a day the Marquis sent to call 
Griselda from her father’s humble stall ; 
Ño to his palace came that Innocence, 
And on her knees she did him reverence. 
“ Griselda,” quoth her lord, “my fair yours bride 
To-morrow with her train will hither ride ; 
And I would have upon her coming wait 


Royal reception as befits my state; 


Therefore on thee this present charge I lay 

‘Fo see the palace put in best array ; 

And though thine own attire is mean indeed, 

Thy duty do, and with thy quickest speed. 

“ Whatever charge it pleases thee to lay 

On me, my Lord, I’m ready to obey ; 

For my desire is never faint nor slow 

To do thy will, whene’er thy will I know; | 
Nor weal nor wo, whatever ma = j 

From loyal love shali turn my heart aside.” 

She said, and went, and called the servants round, ! 
And put all right whatever wrong she found ; 

Urged them to work, herself worked most of all, 

And every chamber decked and every hall, 

Saw the made, the tables duly set— 

Nothing that should be done did she forget. 


The morrow came, and came the beautcous bride, 
To see whom people thronged from every side. 
It was a rare and goodly sight to view 
The splendid train ride up the avenue. 
With softest music, and with banners spread 
To the sweet air, with vernal odors fed, 
O’er flower-strewed path, with smiling skies abeve, ae 
Came on that rich and royal p of love. 
First came an Earl of venerable mien ; 
On his left hand a princely boy was seen ; 
And on his right a lovely vision shone, 
A maiden bloom, and beauty’s paragon ; 
The milk. white palfrey, which the lady rode, 
Paced proudly under his delightful load; 
She looked, so bright her fresh and unstained hue, 
Like young Aurora from her path of dew ; 
Such graces did her form face adorn, 
She seemed a rose-lipt daughter of the morn, 
On whose sweet charms the rude day’s sultry oye 
Had never dared with saucy glance to pry. 
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Ah fickle people ! they who pitied late 
The meek Griselda and her hapless fate, 
Now praised Lord Walter that he changed his wife, 
And said ’twas better for his future life ; 
For this was fairer, tenderer of age, 
And, what was best, of noble pare tage. 
This was their thought, and this they oudly said, 
And cried, fair fruit befall the ma ! 
9 stormy people fickle and untrue, 
Delighting evermore in rumor new, | 
Clapping and gabbling for the smallest gain, 
And indiscreet, and changeful as the vane, 
Or like the moon that now with crescive light 
E ds, and now grows less and wanes from 
is your judgment, faith: who trust to you, 

And court your vain applause, will surely rue. 

To greet the princely bride the palace throng 
Stood at the gate, Griselda them among ; 
No whit ashamed of her unworthy dress, 
She there did homage to the Marchioness, 
Then to her task returned : with smiling face 
Welcomed the guests.and showed them each his place; 
Much marvelled they that one in mean array 
Could do such service on a festive day, 
And praised her skill that could so well dispense 
To every man his proper reverence. 


But when the nobles and the gentles all 
Were set, and she was busy in the hall, 
The Marquis called, and asked her as in play, 
* How lik’st my wife ” “Well, by this blessed day,” 
sat anA s ra never did a si 
pray that may prosper her ee. 
But one thing I — lord, and entreat, 
Wound not, as thou didst me, this lady sweet, 
For she was fostered up in gentleness, 
And might not bear such torment and distress, 
The wounding of her heart, as one could do, 
born in , in hardship grew.” 
But when he saw her patient innocence, 
— he had often done her such offence, 
Her cheerful face, no malice shown at all, 
And her mind stable as the steadfast wall, 
With soft compunctions ruth his heart was moved 
For one so f found though rudely proved. 
a e —— ” quoth he, ee mine, 
y loyalty and temper so benign 
woman e’er was tried) have been assayed ; 
now no more of any ill afraid ; 
BY this I- know, dear wife, thy constant mind,” 
en to his words he added kisses kind. 


Like one that wakes with sudden start from sicep, 
While yet the mind can no distinction keep 
*T wixt things thet are and things that only seem, 
She — A ngh it were a dream, , 
Nor understood what fell upon her ear, 
And doubtful look’d, nor had her senses clear. 
Noting her wonder, thus continued he :— 
“ By Him, who died for us upon the tree, 
Thou art my wife, none other wife I have, 
So may our God my soul from ruin save ! 
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This, whom you thought my bride, your daughter fair, 
This boy, her brother, is our son, mine heir. 

Both thy sweet body bare, thy bosom fed ; 

Both at Bologna privily were bred. 

Here are thy children, take them back again, 

Thou hast not lost, love, either of the twain. . 

I did this thing thy constancy to try, 

And not from malice nor from cruelty.” 


Down in a swoon she fell upon the floor __ 
For piteous joy, and when her swoon was o’er, 
Her sweet young children in her arms she took, 
And on their fuces gazed with eager look, 

Now held them off, in close embrace now kept, 
And like a mother tenderly she wept ; 

And while she kiss’d them, the salt tears apace 
Fell from her eyes on either lovely face. 

O piteous sight to see her swooning there, 

And piteous sound her humble voice to hear ! 

* bless thee, lord, that thou hast saved for me 
My children dear I thought no more to see. 
Thanks! thanks! with thee, thy loved and loving wife, 
How calmly could J now resign my life! 
Oh, dear ! oh, young! oh, tender children mine! © 
Your woful mother thought you dead long syne, 
The prey of rending bird and cruel houn 

Or spoil of noisome vérmin under ground. 

But God preserved you, God that heareth prayer, 
And your good father had you bred with care.” 
Sobs stopt her voice, and in that instant she 

Down on the ground fell swooning suddenly. 

E’en in her swoon they hardly could displace 

Her new-found comforts from her tight embrace, 
So fast she held them ; many a cheek was wet, 
And none who saw the sight could e’er forget ; 
And they, that in the circle stood around. 

For very ruth could scarcely keep their ground. 


Soon as she was recover’d from her trance, 
She heard abash’d with glowing countenance, 
The gratulations of the courtly ring, 

But Walter cheer’d her, soothed her passioning, 
With bridegroom's fondness, in a lover's style, 
Until she smiled in ‘answer to his smile ; 

*T was happy sight to see how well he woo’d, 
And the glad smiles of her contented mood. 
But soon the ladies with her went away, 

And in her chamber stript her rude array, 

And clad her in a cloth of golden thread : 

And set a precious crown upon her head, 

And brought her back into the princes hall, 
Where she was honor’d, as was due, of all. 
Then to the feast they all rejoicing went, 

And all the day in bappy revel spent, 

Until the welkin shone with cressets bright, 
The starry gems upon the brow of night. 
Thrice blissful day, and festival increast 

With much more joy than was her marriage feast ! 
Thenceforward happy was Griselda’s life, i 
Her lord’s sweet solace, and undoubted wife, 
And towards Paradise did calmly glide, 

No more mistrusted, and no longer tried. 
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CINDERELLA; A DRAMATIC TALE. 


BY CHRISTIAN GRABBE. 


Grapes is a dramatic writer, of more 
ius than taste or judgment. His 
ination is fertile enough; he of- 

ten throws out striking and original 
thoughts; he sometimes sketches a 
character well, or brings out in single 
scenes, with considerable liveliness 
and truth, the expression of passion. 
But he wants the power of fonning a 
whole; he wastes his strength in de- 
tail, and is unable to fuse together into 
any form of symm and beauty the 
scattered masses which lic in heaps 
about him. Hence, although there 
are none of his numerous tragedies 
from which indicating decid- 
ed poetical talent could not be selected, 
there is at the same time not one in 
which the grossest defects of character 
and the most strange aberrations in 
point of judgment and good sense could 
not be pointed out i gold, silver, and 
base lead are blended in them in most 
admired disorder, and each exhibits 
traces of a chaotic mind, the elements 
of which are still unreduced into order, 
harmony, or fair proportion. He has 
written — on all subjects :—a 
cyclus of plays on the Hohen- 
stauffen (these eternal Hohenstauffen ! 
will the line stretch to the crack of 
doom 1) a Don Juan, a Faust, a Duke 
of Gothland, a Nero, a Hannibal, a 
Napoleon, the last a sort of dramatic 
epos, and all have been characterised 
by much the same merits and defects— 
the same power and the same extra- 
vagance. In the little piece which 
forms the subject of this article, he has 
deserted the more elevated ground of 


tragedy for that of comedy, or rather 
of farce ; and wisely, we think, for the 


sock secms to us to fit him more na- 


turally than the buskin; and the purely 
fantastic character of the subject, by 
‘emancipating him from the restraints 
of probability, and allowing him free 
scope for the sallies and outbreakin 
of a lively imagination, and wild reck- 
less humor, suits uliarly well with 
his irregular and eccentric habits of 
thought. 


For the idea of applying a nursery 
tale as the vehicle of contemporary 
satire, he is indebted to Tieck, not m 


his Bluebeard, which was intended as 


a serious adaptation of a fairy tale to 
modern times; but in his in 
Boots, a strange aristophanic caprice, 


in which, under the grotesque maak of 
the original story, he pours out a 

of ridicule upon the state of literature 
—the state of the s thora and 
actors—and critics after their kind; 
and, as a friend of ourshas said, “with- 


out mingling his satire with 
ties or any other false in ient, had 
rained it like a quiet shower of vol- 
canic ashes—on the cant of illumina- 
tion—the cant of sensibility—the cant 
of criticism, and many other cants of 
that shallow time, till the gumflower 
roducts of the ic en hung 
rag led and black under their un- 
kindly coating.” Here let us observe, 
by the by, that our friend runs a titie 
too fast in acguitting Tieck of all per- 


sonalities. The truth is, — 
is the soul of such a — 
provided it be directed against the 
weak points of a man’s literary of 
professional, and not his moral cha- 
racter, and deal with him in his pub- 
lic, and not his domestic capacity, is 
porer in its right place,—and s0 
ieck thought, for we observe he 
leads guilty* to having seasoned his 
in when it made its second 
appearance in the Phantasus, with 
sundry allusions to Iffland’s personal 
culiarities on the stage, as well as to 
is false taste in composition. But let 
the account of personality stand as it 
may, Tieck has certainly made a 
very amusing satire; and though to 
us, comparatively Be Ee MEPR with 
the opinions or individuals against 
which it is aimed, a good deal of the 
satire is probably lost—and not a litte 
of the drift, of which we have some 
idea, comes to us at the present day 
with enfeebled influences— eves 
to a foreigner there is a flood of broad 


joyous humor in this strange phas- 





* — Dramatisches M&hrchen von Grabbe, 1835. 
t Lu bericht 


wig Tieck’s Schriften. 
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tasmagoria, in which, imitating Filet. 
cher, Ben Jonson, and Holberg, he 
makes the pit take part in the extra- 
vaganza which is going on on the 
stage; where man, and animal, and 
earth, and air, the wonders of a fairy 
world, and the broadest realities of 
actual life, are jum>led in confusion, 
and the copious and kindly light of 
true humor overshines and warms the 
whole. 

This capriccio of Tieck has un- 
doubtedly suggested to Grabbe the 
idea of his Cinderella; but the latter, 
while he contrives to make his comic 
scenes the vehicle of a good many sly 
hits at the humors, literary tastes, 
and political relations of the day, has 
not pitched the tone of his dramatic 
tale entirely in the comic key ; for be 
has miogled with the farcical part of 

piece some serious scenes of no in- 
coasiderable beauty and imagination 
between the Prince and Olympia (the 
Cindorella of the play), as well as 
those in which the supernatural agents 
of the plot make their appearance, and 
announce to Olympia, as she sits mo- 
ping over the fire in her lonely apart- 
ment, the happy tidings that she is to 
make her appearance, with all ap- 
iances means to boot, at the 

l. Many of the allusions to exist- 
ing individuals, or current topics of 

idicule, we have no doubt have es- 
caped.us; but even as it is, we are in- 
debited to Grabbe for not a few bursts 
of hearty laughter in the perusal of his 
whimsical performance. 

Where the scene of the tale is 

aced by our dramatist it would be 

rd to say. “As near as we can 
guess, we cannot tell.” The names 
are Italian, but the — scene 
with which it opens speaks volumes in 
favor of a German locality. The 
poor old Baron Fineterra, who has 

t received his meerschaum from the 

ands of his servant, has the misfor- 
tune to be married to a brimstone of 
a wife, who, having wasted his whole 
fortune, has left him a genuine Lack- 
lami, with nothing but his sixteen 
guarterngs to depend upon. A few 

int struggles on the part of the 

Baron, to prove that he had a will of 
his own, had proved as abortive as a 
Piedmontese or Neapolitan rising ; 
bis lady having probably adopted the 
plan of hor gigantic relative in the 
song — the Barcnces Thunder-ten- 
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tronk, who, when her little husband 
became troublesome over night, stuck 
bim like a mandarin upon the chim- 
ney-piece, and left him to air himself 
on that bad eminence, till, with the 
morning, cool reflection came. Under 
such a dispensation as this some men 
take to drinking and general litera- 
ture; the Baron Fineterra consoles 
himself with smoking and philosophi- 
cal reflection, questioning Fate, who 
never takes the trouble to answer, and 
sinking from thought to thought a vast 
profound, till he begins to fear that he 
shall never again reach the surface 
of things. But though his head is 
rather scantily furnished, the Baron 
is not altogether without heart; he 
has been so often drubbed himself, so | 
thoroughly kept, as the Germans say, 
“ unter dem pantoffel,” that he is not 
ber p urea ol feeling for his 
aughter iis first marriage, poor 
Olympia, eA whom the Baroness 
and her two daughters, Clorinda and 
Louison, have tyrannized from her in- 
fancy, and whom, on account of her 
faithful services to them in all menial 
offices, they have rewarded with the 
complimentary appellation of Cinde- 
rella. He would willingly have iater- 
fered on her behalf, but he knows the 
consequences, and so he contents him- 
self with good wishes, and hopes for 
better times. 

Matters are in this position when 
the Baroness entering, with her 
daughters, a consultation takes place 


as to the marriages which the 
scheming mother has projected for 
them. The Baron, though the nomi- 


nal president of the council, has really 
no more to say in the matter than 
Lord Lansdawne himself, for a hint 
which he throws out in favor of the 
Gerichts-Syndicus Hackunack as a fit 
match tor Mademoiselle Louison, is 
scouted at once with indignation by 
the other parties to this quadruple 
treaty. The Syndic has not a patent 
ot nobility, and is whistled eff and let 
down the wind at once, to the astonish- 
ment of the Baron, who cannot com- 
peine how in the days of the Citizen 

ing the aristocracy uf wealth sbould 
be at such a discount. “O Solomon !” 
he exclaims, “ there is something new 
under the sun.” 

The train of reflection, however, of 
which this observation is ominous, is 
cut short by the unwelcome appear- 
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ance in the background of that “hor-, 
rible monster, bated by gods and men,” 
a dun, who, — turned out ten 
miputes ago by the front door (the 
Baron having, as it is technically 
termed, sported oak in his face), by 
means of a ladder without, “to his 
aerial citadel ascends,” and opening 
the window, to the consternation of 
the conclave, insists on payment of his 
bill. It is the Jew Isaac, who holds 
a bond over the Baron’s estates for a 
round sum of 80,000 dollars, and who 
having been kept at bay for some 
months by the call-again-to-morrow- 
system, is determined to be trifled with 
no longer. 


“JIstec. Will you think better of su 


it, I say? Will you come down with 
the dol rincipal and interest ? 
Baron. ot a kreutzer, dragon. 
(He pushes Isaac from the win- 
dow down into the court.) 
Isaac (Without). Oh! wo’s me. 
He has tumbled me from the second 
floor, and I have neither broken head 


. por limb!—Oh! had he but soused 


a' wash-hand basin on my head, how 
I should have soused him in damages! 
Oh! Ah! 

B.roness. Husband, we expect vi- 
sitors. 

Baron. I understand, love; Pll not 
be inthe way. (Musing as he retires.) 
How comes it that we have a habit 
of hemming to ourselves when we 
meet a stranger? Why do poe 
hem in church when the Lord's 
prayer is over? Why are man and 
maiden words that cannot rhyme? 
Why is there such a thing as why? 


Isaac (Who has again climbed up to 


the window). Why! because you 
must pay your debt. I have clam- 
bered up again—and, by Moses-——— 

Baron. ofa Jew! Ill let loose 
the dogs on him. Ho! Buff—Sieben- 
pfeiffer—Fayette ! 


Isaac (Shufling down). Cursed 
brutes—no making them liable for 
damages. (Exu the Baron). 

‘Baroness. Daughters, I am pleased 
with you. Louisa, the bloom of your 
cheek has caught the eye of the 
Prince of Serramoglia: and as for 
you, Clorinda, you have but to turn 
your neck towards the Duke Lothaire, 
and he follows you as if enchanted. 

(Both daughters smile and look con- 

ld 


Baroness. Now listen to my ad- 
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vice. Show pride occasionally, but be 
not unfeminine, for after all it isa 
woman man seeks in a wife; coquet 
not with many, choose the best soon, 
and give him the preference. It flat- 
ters and distinguishes bim, and flattery 
is the true way to win hearts ; nay, 
you will not lose even one of your dis- 
appointed suitors by so doing ; they 
will but envy him the more, and in- 
voluntarily think you handsomer than 
you are. Make use of the glance of 
the eye, the tones of the voice, bu 
prudently, moderately, cautiously, not 
often, but in the right place. Speak 
little, but that little to the pu 
Do not sing or play the harp, else you 
bject yourselves to criticism ; rather 
look on with an air of cold pococurante 
indifference, and you gain more by it 
A well- 
rounded arm, a fine hand, may be 
shown at times when an opportunity 
offers of putting them in a favora 
light; but beware tion. la 
your dress be brilliant, costly. It 
works wonders. It ie the mystic cloud, 
the riddle that invests the woman; it 
inspires awe, and yet, at the same time, 
the wish to dispel the cloud, and solve 
the riddle. 

Clorinda. Why, mamma, we have 
heard all this two years ago. 

Louison. I have sent for Cinderella. 
She must arrange my hair for me. 

Clorinda. And place the garland 
round my gown. . 

Baroness. Cinderella!—My aver- 
sion ! 

Luuisen. I can’t endure her neither. 
She always looks as if bebind those 
dark eyes of hers she cherished 
thoughts, secret reflections. And yet 
the girl has a wondrous taste in dress- 
ing one. 

Clorinds. True, she should have 
been a lady’s maid. 

Baroness. Shortsighted creatures, 
ye jest at this. Ye do not perceive 
that she has made an impression evea 
on you. Listen to the truth. She is 
not as handsome as you, but she is is- 
teresting! Beauty soon vanishes or 
becomes common, but the power af 
what is interesting becomes greater 
with every hour, and gains over pre- 
cisely those hearts which were at 
the least disposed to notice it. Wer 
she once to come fairly in competition 
with you, in half a year she would 
— you from the field. 


rinda and Louison (Together, 
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looking at one another, then contemplu- Baroness. Here she comes. 
eusly.) Ob! mother, no occasion for (OLYMPIA enters modestly, but 
all these terrors. not bashfully.) 


e 
i 


* Clorinda. There, girl, adjust this garland round my dress (OLYMPIA obeys.) 
~ _ Louison. Not done yet; come, be quick, arrange my hair. 
** Place me the gold comb with the crystal in it. | 
OLYMPIA, having finished her task with CLORINDA, goes to Lovison.) 
Baroness. What do you gaze on through the open window ? 

Olympia. How lovely yonder buds the opening rose. 

“Baroness. What is the rose to you! aa 
"= — Olympia (Stull arranging Lovison's hair.) Ah! every where . 
'- Isspring and beauty— only none for me, 

‘* O mother, let me forth for once—but once. 

> It isa melaucholy lot, believe me, 

* To pine alone in gloomy rooms as I do, 
“- Peopling discolor’d walls with empty fancies. $ 


(To Lovison.) 
'- Sister, ‘tis done; and now the comb sits well. i 
*  Clorin. What say you of my new hat, Cinderella ? 
: Ol ip. "Tis pretty, but—— 
Clerin. But what ! 


a 


Riig 





7 Olymp. I do not like | 

- Tts azure tint: blue makes complexions pale. l 

- A hat of red or pink would have improved yours. = l | 
Clorin. (Sneeringly.) A nice observer. | 
Louis. Then, perhaps, the color 

Of my white dress meets not with your approval ? | 
Olymp. Clorinda’s a brunette, and you a blonde. | 

You should have worn the dark and she the fair. | 

Baroness. The fool’s enamor’d of her own dull gray. 


BBA, 


~~ 


Olymp. Not so, in truth; gladly would I adorn 
— ike others, but'what other garb 
I to wear ? 


`~ e WR 


(Baroness ringe—a Servant enters.) 
Take Cinderella quickly ` 

Back to her chamber—to her wonted task. 
= p- O, mother, have you nothing better for me 

ut that ¢ 

Baroness. You hesitate ! 
' Olymp. O, mother! sisters! 
Hark to the nightingale, with seft-voiced tones, l 
Luring the heart to distant scenes away, | 
And think what I must suffer, pining here 
in this my lonely prison ! 

Baroness. 


Lead her out. 
(Exeunt OLYMPIA and Servant.”) 


Scene Second takes place at the people,he naturally inquires what is the 
royal palace, where the young king use of even happiness itself when there 
-~ enters, surrounded by his former pre- is none to share it with? The ex-pre- 
ceptor, Mahan, his court poet, court ceptor perceives the state of the case, 
fool, Ripel, and his courtiers. He is The King is in the same state of mind 
melancholy, for he is in the unhappy as Mr. Cazey. He wants a wife to 
— of possessing every thing nake him uneasy—to set the stag- 
e can wish for. He has returned nant current of his spirits in motion. 
victorious from his campaign, and is He accordingly sug this obvious 
sick of war; hunting appears com- remedy for a state of listlessness, and 
monplace to him, after the stirring advises the King to set out forthwith in 
pastime of the battle-field ; politics he the character of Celebs. The Prince 
very properly detests; and though objects that he is too well known, so as 
willing to promote the happiness ot his to render it impossible to preserve an 
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incognito, and that as he is determined 
that the object of his choice shall be at- 
tached to the man and not to the mo- 
narch, it is useless for him to make the 
attempt, since he bas no means of put- 
ting the sincerity of her feelings to 
the test. The vernor, however, 
recommends to him to try a provin- 
cial tour, in some part of his domi- 
nions where his — is unknown, 
and to make Riipel, the hunch- 
backed jester, play the part of the 
king, while the King himself takes 
the humble appellation of chamber- 
lain. This suggestion is approved of, 
and the prince intimates to 
honor which awaits him, at the same 
time informing him that his reign will 
be of extremely short duration. This 
does not discompose Riipel: he knows 
that a good deal T be done in : 
snug way during a short posscssion o 

office ; the only remark he hazards, 
is, that the sooner he begins to write 
out his Cortes bonds, the better. A 
‘ailor is immediately sent for, as the 
first and most necessary agent in the 
preparation of the mock monarch 
for his new office ; for, as Riipel argues, 
using the same sort of reasoning as the 
schoolmaster employed to prove that 
he governed the parish—the clothes 
make the man—the tailor the clothes, 
therefore, the tailor is our truly be- 
gotten father, and our first suit is the 
new birth. 

The tailor comes, and is subjected 
to a series of the most uitous in- 
sults on the part of the hunchbacked 
monarch. It is a curious fact in the 
economy of nature, that tailors real!y 
@ppear to have been created for the 
express purpose of being jested upon. 
They are a richer mine than even 
Ba pve nose. What would Queve- 
do’s Visions be without his endless 
jokes on tnilorst Has not some of 
the best of Charles Lamb's mirth 
flowed from the same source? To 
what tragedies for warm weather, and 
farces for cold, have they not given 
birth? “Heaven sure sent tailors 
to some wretch’s aid”—to some 
devil wit, who having exhausted his 
microcosm of merriment, was vainl 
endeavoring to imagine a new world. 
With what delight must he have en- 
tered on the new continent thus open- 
ed up to him! this Eldorado of jest 
directed against victims, who are on 
all hands regardcll as beyond the pale 
of the law! The chief satisfaction in 
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fact attending this amusement is, that 
it is free from cruelty. kę is a total 
mistake to suppose, that the feelings of 
tailors are materially hurt by any such 
infliction. We have seen a tailor 
more than once fooled to the top of 
his bent, yet he never lost his temper. 
We expected at first that he would 
himself his quietus make with a bere 
bodkin—but no. He knew that he de- 
served his fate, that sufferance was the 
badge of all his tribe; visions of hor- 
rible remnants, and broad cloth from 
coats untimely ript, came across him; 
— reply was, as he presented his 
ul, 


« Give me my principal, and let me go!” 
The tailor, in fact, understands his 

ition y. There is enmity 

ween him and the human race: 
war to the needle! “Debitum stu- 
dentist est,” say the statuta of the 
Birschen at Göttingen, “debita-sar- 
toria non solvere.” On the other 
hand, is it to be wondered at if this 
Ishmaelite, against whom every man's 
hand is raised, regards the race in ge- 
neral as his prey, and when he catches 
a customer once upon the hip, “cuts 
me a huge and monstrous cantle out,” 
and commits it with an approving con- 
science to that inferno, from which for 
broad cloth there is no return ? 

We have been led into these gene- 
ral remarks on the relative position of 
tailors to the human race, from think. 
ing that Grabbe has fallen into aa 
error in representing his tailor as far 
too much irritated by the personalities 
of the mock monarch. Flint as he 

robably is, there was no occasion to 
in the way he does, at what he 
should have known to be the ordinary 
farm of speech in addressing tailora— 
the more so as his remedy was sv ob- 
vious. He should have the 
abuse Nae and put it down to the 
bill. Even the allusion to that place 
which is never mentioned to ears 
polite, although to tailors it bas a 
deeper meaning than to ordinary mor- 
— that they have a sort of 
double hell or infernum ia inferne 
constantly beneath them)—even this, 
we say is not sufficient to render his 
extraordinary shortness of temper ua- 
der this infliction iatelligible to us. 
His anxiety seems to be hout 
to sink the tailor; and in fact we are 
moment to anti that 


ey 3 euddenl Knight 
is to appear as i 
Templar. 7 


üpel the bil 
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“ Rapel (Tothe Taylor, who enters). Snip ! 
Taylor (In a passion, his face crimson). Sir! ! J 
Rapel. Peace! Take my measure. I have 2a——protuberance. Be a 


Christian. Cover it with thy cloak. 
Taylor. Of what color 


Rupel. Yellow, with blue spots. I have a genius as well as yourself Mr. 
Court Poet, and so Iam determined to be original. 

Court Poet. Friend Shadow-of-a-king ! leave these jestsalone. From fools 
I seek for no praise—their censure is the only boon I ask for. 

Rupel. What! A good-for-nothing! A scoundrel like you—— 

Court Poet. At this I laugh with contempt. 

Rapel. A wretched scribbler—whose verses no human being ever reads. 

Court Poet. You lie, miserable wretch. The approbation of hundreds, 
thousands of first-rate reviews, prove the reverse. (Addressing the King). 


Punish this calumniater, who fil 


your place so unworthily. 


King. Why are you more enraged at being called a fool, than being called 


a scoundrel ? 


Court Poet. The reason’s plain enough. So long as I keep up a respectable 
exterior, you may call me scoundrel to the end of time. I may suffer in the 


eyes of 
ruined in society for ever. 


Ripel. And now, Mr... Ab! I 


but not of man ; but call me silly—depreciate my verses—I am 


forget. Cabbage, I believe. Now 


for the matter of breeches. My lower limbs are none of the best. I shall 


have a pair of trunk-hose—large 


and ominous—trunk-hose have been the 


making of many a man! By the by, how go on matters in hell? 


Taylor. (Starting). In hell! 


R }—mean the—aperture—the pit—under the shopboard. You tailors 
are clever people. Sinners as ye are, it is the sins ye send into hell instead of 
ourselves—you understand me—I mean the cabbaged silk, cloth, dowlas 
ing, and so forth, for caps, sleeves, coats, petticoats, for your wives and the 
little red-nosed urchins in the attics. Eh! 


Taylor (Trembling with 


sion). He who could endure this .. . 
Ripel (Interrupting him). ... Isa tailor. 


If you were not as timorous 


pow as you are short tempered, you might, with your needle alone, put a 
whole troop of Saracens to flight. At eight o’elock to morrow -eveniny, let 
the clothes be ready, or you swing as high as Haman. 


[Exit the Tailor, making a low 


his countenance. | 


For the ratsbane, arsenic, and gun- 
powder, however, which lurk under 
the parting glances of the tailor Ri- 
pel has no anxiety. He views them 
only as the whisper of a fraction, and 
treats them with corresponding re- 

After dismissing the tailor, 
he has an interview with the Jew 
Isaac, who, learning the arrival of the 
new monarch, has cone to solicit his 
assistance in recovering his 80,000 
dollars, secured over the estates of the 
unlucky Baron Fineterra. It occurs 
to Riipel, while listening to his com- 
plaints, that this is a good opportu- 
nity for raising a little money on his 
own account, or that of his successor, 
if his tenure of office should not be of 
sufficient duration to enable him to 
reap the benefit of his financial 
echemes on his own account. Ac- 
cordingly, h he does not go the 
length of appointing a — 


, but with an envenomed grin upon. 


for which there was no time, he di- 
rects the Jew to take the matter into 
consideration, £o as to be prepared, 
to submit for his approval some pro- 
ject relative to the ways and means, 
at their next meeting. We have not 
time to pause on the details of Isaac’s 
project ; suffice it to say, that in his 
view he has evidently anticipated 
some of the schemes of our modern 
reformers for his main reliance is on 
“an action oh the currency,” or the 
application of the sponge to wipe out 
the existing debt. 

In act second, the King has arrived 
at the town, in the neighborhood of 
which lie the estates belonging to the 
Baron Fineterra, or more properly 
speaking to that respectable indivi- 
dual Isaac—who would be styled in 
Scotland, his heritable creditor. Ig- 
norant, however, or careless as to the 
incumbrances on the property, the 
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Baroness, Clorinda, and Louison, 
are discovered all anxiously busied 
in preparations for the royal drawing- 
room and the ball which have been an- 
nounced, and at which it is under- 
stood the young monarch is to be 
present. On this occasion, of’ course, 
the services of poor Olympia are call- 
ed intu the most active requisition. 
If ever she exerted herself before, her 
abilities mast now be brought still 
more anxiously into play. Every 
knot, every ribbon, every tress, the 
position of every ornament must be 
studied. The poor Prince of Serrum- 
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oglia, and the Dake of Lothaire—the 
former objects of the young ladies’ 
ambition—are now thrown entirely 
no the — — King Ps the 
object at whi aim ; an i 
ces and dukes, and such small dees. 
are for the moment sent to Coven. 
try. No sooner have they received 
the last finishing touch at the hands 
of Olympia, than they hurry off to 
the ball, leaving their poor soli 
—— ara them to the groom a 
tedium of her apartment. ympia, 
gazing after them as she sees them 
driven off tor the ball, exclaims— 


“So—they are gone !—Not one farewell 


For me! rk ! 


hey mount—the carriage flies, 


The portal gate flies up and shuts again, 
Shutting me in from them and from the world. 
O! were I free at will to oversweep 


The meadows 


on the harvests waving, 


gree 
Or driok the freshening forest breezes in, 
Or stand upon the azure mountain peaks 
And let the calm of heaven, the charms of nature, 
Sink deep into this weary, wo-worn bosom ! 
And then — — banquet hall, 

tand splen 


A sea of li 


or, th 


h whose waves 


Glide knights and dames, and he the youthful ruler, 


Foremost of all !—O, were I there ! 


et why, 


Why should I wish for this! who see too w 
My father’s house is hastening fast to ruin— 
Besieg’d by gaping creditors—unless 
A sister’s marriage can retrieve our fortunes, 
A Servant (enters). Mademoiselle, my mistress directs me to conduct you 


to your chamber to your usual employment. - 
Olympia. — t myself forgetten. I was wrong : 


She d 


remember me—but how ?—but how? 


(Otympia and the Servant exeunt). 


Scuanz SECOND. 


A Grass Plot surrounded by Woods and Mille. 


(The Fairies appear.) 
The Fairies. Nestled in the rose we lie, 
And scatter perfume through the sky. 


First F 


. The snow-drop bells are ringing. 


Second Fairy. Hurk how the brooks are singing. 


Fairies. They ring, they sing 


For the coming spring ! 


From a far off zone does the stran 


And his robe is wove of the sunny 


First Fairy. 


The golden sun is the crown he wears. 


Second Fatry. His carpet the dew besprinkled green. 


First Fairy. 


The flowers, the prints where his foot hath been. 


Second Fatry. And winter flies when his voice he hears. 
First Fairy. The pen ona longs for his warm embraes. 
e 


Second Fairy. The 
First Fairy. And the bee and fly 
In ambush _lie, 


looks up with a smiling face. 


To catch buta glance of his gentle eye ; 


Hearst thou the tale 
the nightingale ! 
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Second Fairy. Clear as the day sounds her silver note, 
Through the thickets dark, 
Breaks the glowing spark 
That fires my bosom and tunes my threat, 
To sing love’s joys and woes. 
First Fairy. . What means the perfume of the rose} 
” Second Fairy. "Tis the rose’s voice, 
That with trembling noise, 
Thus to the sun-god whispers low: 
‘In my bed of green, 
Did I alee unseen, 
Till thou didst wake me to blush and blow !’ 
meatal Masa ee Beer here So! So! 
hy here’s a taking spectacle, 
A A miracle! a miraci! 
Not much amiss in. truth are they, 
And 1 am not quite frightful in my way. 
Here then I — at least I’ll try, 
I see no use of being over shy. 
Ah! what a foot and ancle now was thare; 
She dances on the air 
Unbarmed, as I declare, 
O were I but as light and debonnair ! 
The Fatrice (without perceiving Gee) Great ellie pelle aecin | 
As in the swimming eye 
Sp rile a fo even with softer ligh 
parkles the evening star t; 
So, fiercer and morebi ik ht 
Shine out the new-born — 
Their bair with leafy garlands curled, 
The horn of plenty heavy in their hand, 
i The hours, a smiling band, 
l In flying dace greet the race of men. 
. No evil eye 
From subterranean deeps be there to spy, 
But golden morns be near, 
And € evenings swathed in gold, 
And noone all crystal clear, 
To light him on his way. 
Away! dull clouds—away ! 
Let i but fleecy flakes, 
Like soli sh 
Acroes the blue ven 
At times come driving by, 
Losing themselves in its immensity. _ 
Gnome. I must confess I like theee fairies now ; 
All of them pretty fair I must avow. 
But yet I can’t make up my mind 
To which of all the group I am inclined. 
That nearest one would Bever do, . . . 
The Fairies (suddenly perceiving him.) See! See! a Gnome! 
Gnome. A Gnome—and — of that? 
The Fairies. How short and squa 
His hair how tangled, and how black lik sot | 
Gnome. n my honor ’tis the latest cut. _ 
Fairies. Hae he an eye’ or has he not? 
Gnome. 're quizzing me, I see, by Jove, 
quizzing is a step to love; 
t what is ‘—Oh! Lord! I faint for fear: 
Fairies. ur Queen, our Queen draws near. 


Gnome. Ot all yo lightning, 
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No meteor flashes brighter 


Than she, from 


eto pole. ' 


y She is, indeed, the fairest of tbem all. 
See how, submissive, at her feet they fall. 
The sun himself loses his countenance 
Before her blooming cheek, her garment’s glance. 
I feel—I know not how—I really quake, 
O yes! this must be love—and no mistake. - 


First Fairy 
Gnome. 


. The Queen is an 


The Queen then communicates to 
her assembled train the indignation 
she feels at the treatment of O pnra 
by her stepmother and sisters. Olym- 
pia, we are given to understand, is the 

d-daughter of the sister of the 
ueen of the.Fairies, though, as no 
genealogical tree is given, we have it 
not in our power satisfactorily to de- 
duce the propinquity. She announces 
to them her determination of rescuing 
. her poor grand-niece from her impri- 
sonment—a scheme in which her 
subjects readily embark, and to which 
she secures the assistance of the ena- 
mored Gnome, by the promise of a 
kiss, in the event of his active non- 
intervention. 


, see she pouts her lip. 
Would that I ware bee from thence to aip.” 


The scene then changes to the 
apartment of Olympia, who is sitting 
poring over the fire, and endeavori 
to kill time in the occupation of bui 
ing castles in the embers, during the 
absence of her sisters at the “ball. 
The rain is falling heavily without, the 
winds singing mournfully in the trees; 
and Olympia’s tears are falling fast, 
as she eyes the flame, and almost per- 
suades herselt that it possesses life and 
flickers and moves, and throws oat 
its grateful warmth to comfort her 
loneliness. From this her thoughts 
revert on a sudden to the contrast 
presented by the different occupation 
of her sisters at the same moment. 


“Even now begins 
The royal fete. O happy sisters! You 
The winning music of the dance invites. 
The bosom swells beneath its touching tones, 
Glance seeks for glance, and arm is wreathed in arm; 
Hearts beat, unheard but not unfelt, and rather 
To the heart’s pulses does the foot keep time 
Than to the motion of the flute and cymbal. 
O that I too might dance—my very shoe 
Pinches me when I think of it. 


To think of balls when ruin hangs above us. 

Look down, ye spirits of our race, and guard 

My father, mother, sisters, from—this Isaac. 
Looking again towards the window.) 


It rains still heavier! 
(The Queen 


O evil creature, 


Cloud Jies thick on cloud. 
of the Fairies, the Fairies end the Gnome appear.) 


Queen. There sits the gentle one, ; 
Her heart go kind, her life so comfortless. 
Gnome. I see no mighty miracle about her ! 
Olymp. (Turning towards the Fairies.) 
What gleam of fire surroundeth me? 
Queen. The Fairies come to set thee free. 


Olymp 

Queers. : 
To guard and comfort the forsaken. 

Olymp. I see the flowrets 


— — cing 
ike jewe an 
| Amidst thelr bair ; 
-But fairer blossoms, 
Of smiles undying, 


Their brows surroun 
Shine brighter there. 


Think they of me, in realms like theirs? 
We glide like lightning from the sky, ' 
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Gneme. Look on these garments, child, these purple robes, 
Wove in no earthly loom, 
Nor by a mortal hand. : 
Olymp. Wo's me that all should be a dream! O never 
Can I forget this visi. n. When I wake 
I’Ll sigh for ever that it should have flown. - 
Queen, Olympia, let this warm embrace convince th 
No dream deludes thee. "Tis reality. 
Olymp. I feel as if old times came back for me, 
I hear once more the magic-cradled strain, 
I hie once more upon my mother’s knee, 
And taste all childhood’s ectasies again ! 
Queen. Olympia, from my race thou art deseended. 
Olymp. Ah me! And yet I deemed myself forsaken. 
And now I'll lead thee to the King. 


lymp. But not— 
Not in the garb I wear. 
Queen. Fear not for that. The Fairies will attire thee. 
—— the Fairies.) See ye where India yonder lies, 
ing beneath the suns of southern skies 1 
The Fairs. From the deep it rises 
As rise the fishes, 


usiag, 
While palms o'erarchi 
_ With leaves wide sp & 
Their heads o’erskadow 
Like hands in prayer.” 


Our readers, however, have pro- waiting-woman. An 
bably had enough of the graver style who pappone to cross 
of these fairy gambols. We l stepped 
now make some extracts from the her wand iato the coachman ; and a 
maore comic part of the performance. cat, whe had been watching hie 
After converting a passing cloud into mests,and hushed in grim repose, was 
a state carri and furnishing it expecting her evening prey, is, in like 
with the usual allowance of six horses, mannes, turned inte the waiting-. 
by arresting so many thunderboits in maid. The consternajion of the rat, 
idvolley, and changing them into at finding himeelf in his new shape, 
that form, the Queen of the Fairies so i i 
looks around for a coachman. and pressible. 


“ The Rat-Coachman enters, dressed in grey, with a tail desconding to his 
heels, and a large whip. 

Coach. O god of the rats!—What a crowd—Let me be off—Here’a a 
chink (tries to creep through a hole.) Oh! wo’s me, I am to big for it. 


( The- Cat converted into « Waiting. Maid, entere in e smooth white dress, 
ue ee eer She looks at the Rat and murmurs to 
Ah! the rat—I’'ll spring upon him—But soft here are my claws? 
Coack. How uncomfortable I feel! I was se happy in my owa home—so 
handsome. How shockiagly am I changed. I whiskers on my cheek, 
such as no barber would have dared to touch, instead of these miserable wisps 
of straw. What a sleek skia I had, what a celestial tail! How different 
from these wretched coat-tails that hang behind me. But strive as I would, 
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they have made me the thing I am. Should my sweetheart see me thus I 
should expire with shame. 
Wait.- Wom. Fair and softly—I shall catch him—but— 
— (Perceiving the Waiting-Woman.) Hu! what cursed scent is 
t? . 
Queen. Coachman, don’t be childish. 
Coach. What! when my life's in danger ? 
ween. Your life !—How so? 
. That creature’s-on the watch to eat me. But let her come on—I'll 
not die unrevenged—“ I'll fight till from my bones my flesh be hacked.” 
—— What, afraid of that pretty girl !—One of these days she will be 
our wife. 
d Coach. Ay,—That I may be found eaten up next morning. "Tis a cat, I 
say. The Devil take her beauty. "Tis well that she deceives the mice; but 
we rats know better; we see at a glance the destructive tendencies of such a 
St. Simonjan as that! 
She looks at you so — melancholy. 
oach. Mild, fo ! To en me close to her. Melancholy—Ay, 
truly, that I won’t come. Sbe murdered my father, the brave old veteran ; yet 
not satisfied with that, she would have the life of the son. 
You rave, Coachman. 
h. If Idid, I have cause to do so. "Twas but the other day she bit off 
my beloved’s fourth leg! ’T was but rday I had to fight with her for 
ife and death in the granary! Myself, my be and a few friends had 
crop in to eat a grain or two of corn and talka little; we finished the evening 
with a social dance which made a little noise ; that creature heard us, came 
— — —— upon my neck, fixed her claws in my head. I in 
agony fastened upon her ear—look, you will see the mark on her still ; 
nothing but her first fright at my determined resistance saved our lives. 
Waut.-Maid. (To the Coach.) You are deceived, my dear, in the 
come let me embrace you—far from the envious world let us sport and play 
on the green meadows. 
Queen. draws back in consternation.) 


My son! ; 
ch. .) Not so bad as that neither ! 
Queen. chman, be calm ; and whatsoe’er it be, 
Like a good Christian meet th —“ 
Coach I'd rather live and die upon a dung-hill. 
Queen. Monster, has Paradise no charms for thee ! 
Coach. I'll never enter Paradise of youre, 
Let the rats’ heaven be mine ; that paradise 
‘Where men, and traps, and cats, and dogs, are not, 
Nor ratcatchers; where I may see again 
My murdered father, and my children twelve, - 
hom I h love devoured, and hope to eat 
` Once more in these blest realms ; where every rat-— 
The more that he has robbed, the more rewarded,— 
On bacon, lard, or paper, feeds for ever— 
Where the Rat-king with sixty thousand tails, 
As long and bald as Platen’s trimeters, 
Sits on histhrone. ... 
Queen. bh the Coachman.) Break off! go, mount the box, 
. Conduct Olympia and her attendant 
Unto the royal court. (Addressing OLYMPIA.) 
Olympia, the world is now before you, 
Adieu to sorrow—hail your — hopes. 
Olymp. Farewell, ye walls, and chairs, and portraits of 
My ancestors, my sorrow’s confidents. 
(She throws herself into the chair, and presses her 
l ips upon the arm.) 
How many hours of sorrow spent beside ye, 
Have bound me to you—and endear you now.” 
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The sensation produced at the ball few glasses of wine, is much‘ more 
by the arrival of the new beauty, ac- struck by the appearance of the rat 
companied by the Fairy Queen, is coachman, on whom he continues 
immense. The Baron, however, who gazing with a look of profound cu- 
has been amusing himself at a side riosity and astonishment. 
table in the refreshment-room, with a 


“ Baron. By the element, what a physiognomy! No doubt that strange 
’s coachman ; such a coachman saw I never. 
i — (Springing about.). Light—every where light. They will see me— 
am lost. : 
Baron. What a livery! Is it Christian? Black behind, and ash-gray 
before—ash-gray boots, too! Where in the name of wonder does he buy his 
i 


black ing ? | 

Coach. Will that man seize me! how he glares on me! The devil, ’tis the 
Baron in whose house I committed my last robbery! I'ma gone rat if he 

niso me. 

Baron. (Stil gazing). His tie, too, longer than the man himself; and thick 
as a lion’s tail: and, by Heaven, if my eyes deceive me not, he makes it wag 
too! That enormous whip in his hand looks as if it grew out of it; and how 
does he manage to point his eyes in that way always at me? 

Coach. I could creep up the wall for fear. 

Baron. What is the creature doing clambering up the wall? Nota vesti 
of chin has he, but to make amends for that, a snout like a stork’s bill. His 
mouth must be cool and airy under the shadow of such mustachios. The face 
ash-gray too, like the boots. What tusks—like Damascus blades—I must 
make his acquaintauce. Soho! good fellow. 

Ceach. The hour is come. Courage—to the field— 

(Springs upon the Buron, and is about to bite him.) 

Baron. Back, monster. 

Coach. Animal only, not monster. 

— Come, sir, this is carrying originality too far. Will you drink 
with me. l 

Coach. Drink! I am horribly athirst. 

Baron. Red or white wine. 

Couch. Wretched trash !—No ! water or paper. 

Baron. Paper ? 

Coach. Yes, paper—that volume of Kenilworth would do. Paper allays 
our thirst. 

Baron. (Aside). ’Tis he himself—the Great Unknown !—’tis he who has 
assumed this masquerade to hear what was going forward in the coach. 


(To the Servant. 
A glass of water! 


oach. A bason full! 
(A bason of water is ht to him, whick he swallows. An old Genile- 
. man und a young Dandy enter.) 
Old Gent. These [adios who have just arrived are wonderfully beautiful. 
Young Dand. Ah! if I were not so deeply engaged with Elize, I should 
y my court to them. Asit is, Pll have one turn of a waltz with them. 
There, be good enough to adjust my shirt-pin. Thank you. 
Baron. (Addressing them). Allow me to introduce to you Sir Walter Scott. 
Sir Walter Scott, Count Dirish, and Herr Von Axten. 
(They take their seats. Coachman also site down, but with evident un- 
easiness.) 
Young Dand. You are then the Great—— ; 
Coach. (Looking towards a hole in the flooring). Would I were less. 
Baron. Modesty is always the characteristic of genius. , 
Old Geni. Let us not wound it then by asking after matters which he is dis- 
to conceal. We may derive the most interesting instruction from him, 
without annoying him on the subject of his own works. Do you take any in- 
terest, Sir Walter, in our meagre German literature 3 
Coach. Meagre ! lt is the thickest I am acquainted with. 
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G. Ah! lf with it? 

F a — yourse . 

Old G. The claims of German literature begin to be at last recognised. 
We shall by and by become of some value ourselves—Our gold ingots 
will be duly stamped, and returned to us from other countries as current cota : 
Schiller, by Benjamina Constant, and Goéthe, by Carlyle. What are your 
particular favorites ? 5S vel 

Coach. Folios on the Peace of Wesphalia, Zepernickii Re ium Juris 
Feudalis, Muller’s Promptuarium Juris, and works of that class. Trash like 
this in octavo or duodecimo I swallow thus—(Swallows the volume of Kenil- 
worth)—from necessity merely. They are too small—there is no substance 
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in them, 
Young 


D. Mort de ma vie! That biscuit looked very like a book. 


Ba:on. By the by, now I think on’t, ’tis odd Zepernick, and the Peace of 


Westphaliu, have just disappea 


red from my shelves. 


Coach. Have you observed it! (Aitempting to make off). 
Baron. Don’t go. Don’t let my vexation at the logs of these old lumber 
erne JO aTIT.. They stood there not to be read, but to be looked at. 


Baron. 
Walladmor !” 


The conversation is interrupted, 
however, by the entry of the other 
mean time into the ball-room. 

he King and Olympia have met, and 
realizing the picture of Celia’s passion 
for Oliver, “no sooner met but they 
looked—no sooner looked but they 
loved—no sooner loved but they oN 
-no sooner sighed but they asked one 
another the reason—no sooner knew 
the reason but they ht the re- 
medy.” The King has found what 
he sought, a beautiful and amiable 
being, who loves him for his own sake, 
for he still spooni under the humble 
garb of chamberlain, while Rüpel, in 
that yellow suit with blue spots, which 
he had wrung from the hard hands 
of the indignant tailor, has been flirt- 
ing alternately with Clorinda and 
Louison, and leading each in turn to 
believe herself the favored woman. 
The King now thinks it time that the 
farce should end, atid addressing 
Olympia suddenly, intimates to her 
that the King proposes for her hand, 
and asks her consent. He forgets, 
however, that as Olympia is ignorant 
of his true rank, and sees nothing in 
the supposed King but a huschbacked 
buffoon, who had evidently been tri- 
fling with both her sisters, this pro- 
posed match is likely to be any thing 
ut an a ble surprise. To poor 
Olympia it comes like a thunderbolt. 
She thinks herself deceived, and in her 
coofu: ion flies out without waiting for 
explanation, leaving her heart and 
shoe behind hor, and, under the 
auspices of Sir Walter Scutt and 
Muscipula, is borne off in the en- 


). So. 
tlemen, I propose the health of the author of Kenilworth and 


— ear as if on the wings of the 
wind. 

Thé King, of course, is in 
at his own rashness. Only one way 
of recovering the unknown fair one te 
whom his vows are plighted occurs to 
him, namely, to advertise that the king 
is to marry the lady whom the lost 
shoe is found to fit. We must say we 
think this was rather a hazardous spe- 
culation. Ex pede Herculem may be 
a very safe maxim for any thing we 
know ; but ex pede Venerem we greatly 
doubt. Why the result might have 
been, that the Kin ht have met 
with a wife with a e the Venus 
de Medici, but with a nose like the 
stranger’s of Strasburg, and a mouth 
like Garagaotua’s! Or again, on the 
sile of the morale, was there not too 
ruch FERE length 0 mi ht have hit 
upon a the o center p 
was in the Ln rers ratio to tbat of her 
foot, or whose virtue sat as loose u 
her as her slipper? The aie instance 
in which we recollect a similar experi- 
ment being tried was not likely to 
encourage favorabdie a as to the 
success of the project. Old lian, if he 
has writ his annals true, relates, we 
think, that Psammiticus, King of 
Egypt, a decided admirer of the pred 
bien chaussé, was 80 captivated with 
the sight of a slipper which an cagle 
one day accidentally dropt at his feet, 
that in an unguarded moment he pro- 
claimed that he woald wed the fair 
proprietor of the slipper. And who, 
think you, was the claimant of the 


slipper, the fortunate holder of the 
capital prize? Why, Rhodope, a 
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young lady of easy virtue, pretty well 
nown in Memphis and the parts ad- 
jacent. Still there was no escape for 
Psammiticus : nothing had been said 
about virtue in the royal proclamation. 
“She could not find it—’twas not in 


- the bond:’ and so, as the laws of 


Egypt are as unalterable as those of 
the Medes and Persians, the monarch 
submitted with the best grace he could 
to his fate. 

Indeed the hazardous nature of the 
experiment is shown by the narrow 
escape which the king makes after all, 
even in the, present case. For a dog 
of a Jew, a relation of cunning little 
Isaac, after endeavoring in vain to 
squeeze the slipper successively upon 
his five eldest daughters, without the 
least regard to corns, consoling them 
all the time with the last line of Schil- 
ler’s Maid of Orleans, “Short is the 
pain, eternal is the joy,” brings for- 
ward his youngest, a child in the 
nurse's arms, and insists on having 
the slipper tried on the child’s foot— 
the proclamation as he maintuins, 
being general, and extending to the 
whole jemale sex. Riipel, who is 
acting as master of the ceremonies, is 
at first very much taken aback by this 
quirk of the Jew ; but fortunately he 
had studied civil law under old Hugo 
at Géttingen, and remembers Snug) 
of the code to be able to meet the 
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Jew’s plea, by showing that the pro. 
clamation spoke only of ladies while 
litle Rebecca being under seven years 
of age, was accounted a child and not 
a oe accurding to the law of Rome. 
The Jew and family being thus dis. 
posed of, the trial proceeds. Clorin- 
da, Louison, and the Baroness— 
though already provided with a hus- 
band (an objection which the Baron 
declares he is quite ready to waive), 
make the attempt and successively 
fail. At last comes Olympia, con- 
ducted by her fairy protectress, slips 
her fuot with ease into the slipper, and 
falls into the arms of the King which 
are outstretched tu receive her. We 
pass over the explanations between 
lather, stepmother and sisters—suffice 
it to say, that on the part of Olympia, 
all their unkindness is forgotten. She 
promises them her love and her pro- 
tection, pays off—(with her husband’s 
money)—the incumbrances on the 
Barons estate, and is cordially dis- 
posed to lend a helping hand to the 
matrimonial projects of Duke Lothaire 
aod the Prince of Serramoglia. The 
Queen of the Fairies now begins to see, 
from obvious symptoms on the part of 
the Kiny and Olympia, that her pre- 
sence and that of her train is no longer 
required. So, advancing to the happy 
air, she addresses to them this parting 

lessing. l 


“ Take now qur last farewell ! 

Bright shall be your crown for ever, 
And your race shall vanish never ! 
King! should war and strife betide thee, 
Victory be still beside thee. 

Queen! from out thy bed shall rise 
Heroes, whose high enterprise 


Shall to late posterity, 


Prove that they thine offspring be! 
Be your kingdom’s bounds, though vast, 
By your glories overpast ;— 


Every river, every sea 


Laden with your vessels be; 

Every highway, mart, and street 

Echoing with your horses’ feet ; 

Many agolden harvest meet ye, 

Bending its full ears to greet ye ; \ 
Let your forests still be seen, 


Even in winter, ever 


reen ; 


Far from sorrow and from strife, 
Like twin-stars shine on through life, 
That through storm or sunny weather 
Still do rise and set together. 

As in life your troth was plighted, 

Be in death your fates united ; 


So de 


rt—and when you die, “ 


Soar like meeting flames on high.” 


_ VOL. XLI 59 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH-RATES, AND THE SCOTCH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 


' Tue Church-Rate question has al- 
ready been treated with so much ta- 
lent and learning, both in and out of 


Parliament, that we might well de- 


spair of success in attempting to 
resume the consideration of it, with 
reference to any of its various rela- 
tions to the English Church Esta- 
blishment. The speeches of Sir Wil- 
liam Follett, of Lord Stanley, of Sir 
James Graham, and of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the discussions of the 
Conservative Press, leave nothing to 
be desired with respect to these its 
leading and most important features ; 
and if the measure introduced by the 
Government, and sanctioned a 
Popish majority of the House of 
Commons, must be perpetrated, it 
can never at least be said that this 
has happened from the want of able 
and honest counsellors. 

We have no intention, therefore, of 
renewing this thrice told tale of fraud, 
folly, and weakness. We feel that 
no language of ours could place in a 
stronger view the unparallelled ef- 
frontery of those who ask us to believe 
that we are not undermining, but 
actually sirengthening the glish 
Church, in robbing her of a part of 
her revenues at the bidding of men 
who have ever been, and must ever 
be, her deadly and implacable ene- 
mies. We think, however, that there 
are some circumstances with regard 
to our Scotch Church Establishment, 
and the conduct of our Scotch Dis- 
senters with reference to this ques- 
tion, which have not yet been brought 
into notice, and which- may serve to 
throw light on the nature and tend- 
ency of the principles maintained by 
the abolitionixs, and on the views 
and motives in which this measure 
has originated ; and it is to these that. 
we propose at present to direct our 
attentidn. With a view to these sub- 
jects, it is hoped, however, that it 
may not be thought superfluous to 


offer one or two preliminary obeer- 
vations of rather a more general 
racter. 

The abolitionists are, for obvious 
reagons, anxious to disconnect this 
question from the question as to the 
maintenance of a National Church.® 
It appears to us, however, to be self- 
evident, that the two parties in this 
discussion are directly at issue on 
this latter question; and that there 
is no other ground on which the sub- 
ject can be argued so as to be even 
intelligible. We think, ,moreover, 
that the answer which is to be given 
to this question must, on the plainest 
principles of reasoning, be considered 
as decisive of the whole controversy; 
and it is just because our op 
feel that it must be so that they stu- 
diously avoid pe their case on 
this ground. They ae full well 
that from none, save the most igno- 
rant, the most interested, the most 
reckless, or the most depraved, have 
they any hope of success in announ- 
cing their argument in the only form 
in which it is in the least degree con- 
sistent even with their own views; 
and they thus, in the very outset of 
every exposition of their ss ions, 
are involved in the difficulty of objec- 
tions to the Church-rates as one of 
the means by which the Church is 
supported, without avowing their hos- 
tility to the Church itself. 

is baile the course of argument 
which prudence imposes on them, it 
is manifest that they at once relieve 
us from the task (no doubt a light and 
easy one) of demonstrating the vital 
importance of a Church Establish- 
ment tothe well-being of this coun- 
try ; while they take upon themvelves 
the burden of proving that there is a 
distinction between the Church-rates 
and the other branches of Church re- 
venue—as, for instance, the Tyrrazs 
—from which it can be made to ap- 
pear that the latter rest on a founda- 





* We are aware that some of the Petitions on this subject are avowedly founded on the 
“ Voluntary principle.” The Ministry, however (if we understand them rightly). profes 


to be influenced by a elass of 


petitioners professing different views; and it is 


with reference to these professions that we consider the question. 
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tion which the former do not pos- is, in like manner, the national provi- 
seas, or that there are objections sion forthe maintenance of the edifice 
of one sort or other to the former wherein his ministrations are perform- 
from which the latter are free. We ed. Both of these are objects, essen- 
repeat, that we are weil aware that, tially necessary to the existence of a 
in the way in which they thus ee national religion, and both are thus 
their cause, all is insincere and bol. secured by means, of which it is enough 
low ; and that, in their view, there is to say at present, that in either case 
no distinction between Church-rates they are unquestionably legal. We 
and tithes, except that in objecting are not aware of any circumstance 
to the one, they make a less violent, either in the nature of these rights or 
and therefore perhaps, to some minds, their history, which, in the present 
a less alarming attack on the Esta- —— forms the slightest ground 
blishment than if they were to strike fora distinction between them. We 
at once at the other. We have no aresatisiied that no such distinction is 
manne? of doubt that, in this Church- involved in describing tithes as a right 
rate question, their contest is m of property in the Church, and Church- 
for the vantage-ground from which rates as a tax for the support of it; 
they are to proclaim the gross injus- for it seems to us that the more 
tice of tithes—or, in other words, of a nearly this — is examined, the 
National religion; but we take their more painy will it appear that any 
argumént as thoy themselves present such difference is merely verbal, and 
it to us, and are willing to meet it in that either of the terms thus used may 
that form. | be applied in both instances, accordi 
Assuming, therefore—as ex conces- to the views which may be entertai 
sis of our opponents we are entitled to of the gruunds on which a Church 
assume—the unquestionable propriety Establishment rests. 
of a Church Establishment, and the The distinetion which is here point- 
consequent propriety of tithes, we ed at, if it has any meaning ut all, 
would beg to inquire what are the must go to this, that the Church-rates 
grouuds on which they would distin- are a branci of ecclesiastical revenue, 
guish between tithes and Church-rates, which the legislature may deal with at 
so as to authorize their demand forthe pleasure; while, with regard to tithes, 
abolition of the latter? Thereareonly although there may be, and confessed- 
two imaginable grounds on which any ly is, a power of regulation in the le- 
such distinction can be pleaded; it gislature, there is no absolute power of 
must either be maintained that while J———— or disposal. e hum- 
` the Church has a legal right to tithes, bly think that little advantage can re- 
it has no such right to Church-rates; sult to any party in this discussion, 
or that there is some hardship,in the from an — as to the power of 
yment of Church-rates, which isun- Parliament with regard to either of 
nown in the payment of tithes. and these rights. If, with a view to any 
which, therefore, renders the former a argument which may be urged against 
proper subject for the interposition of us on this pone we were called on to 
the legislature. On one or other of maintain that they are held by the 
these positions must the case of the same or by an equal tenure, it would, 
abolitionists of necessity be founded; we think, bo easy to do so, and to show 
the wit of man cannot devise any third that any difference between them, as 
reason which has the slightest —— being the one more fixed and certain, 
on thisargument. Let us, then, with and the other more variable and con- 
all possible brevity, examine these po- tingent, is not, in either case, a differ- 
sitions, and try whether they will sub- ence affecting the right iteelf, but an 
mit to any test which can reasonably extrinsic quality, arising from the pur- 
be me to them. for which it was originally con- 
ith regard to the first, it seems to ferred. But in the. present contro- 
us that it will hardly bear to be even versy, it is enough to say that what- 
stated; for it is manifest that the law ever, in strictness of forensic language, 
of the land is the foundation both of mey be the tenure of them, they are 
Church-rates and tithes, and that nei- both admitted to be legal rights ; for it 
ther of them can be said to rest on any must not be forgotten, that the question 
other foundation whatever. The one at issue is not a question as to the au- 
is the national provision for the main- thority of the legislature to abolish one 
tenance of the clergyman; the other of them, as contra-distinguished from 
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the other, but as to the claim of certain 
parties to demand the abolition of it.* 

There may, however, undoubtedly, 
be rights d by one class of 
the community, which, though strictly 
legal, yet impose such a degree of 
haidship on another class, as to call 
fur the interposition of the legislature 
for the abrogation of them: and this 
brings us to our second inquiry— 
whether the Church-rates are of that 
description! On this point, likewise, 
must our opponents consent—as in- 
deed they have virtually consented— 
that the question should be considered 
with reference to the tithe-law, and 
m connection with that subject. They 
find it convenient in the present 
state of the Church question, to admit 
that there is no hardship in the pay- 
ment of tithes to the English Church ; 
or at any rate, they do not yet ven- 
ture to announce this as a grievance. 

A grievance! Is there any one who 
is not aware that iu paying his tithe 
the proprietor pays nothing more 
than he undertook to pay in acquiring 
his property » There surely can be 
nothing ma evident than this, that 
if we shall estimate the tithe at a fifth 
part of the rent of an estate, the pur- 
chaser of that estate has paid for no 
more than four-fifths of it: and why 
he should become the unburdened 
proprietor of the remaining fifth, is a 
question to which we have never yet 
been so fortunate as to meet with an 
answer. But what is the distinction 
with reference to this point, between 
tithes and Church-rates? Is there 
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any one, who has bought a property 
linble to the payment of Church-rates, 
who has not in like manner bought it 
in the full knowledg:: of its being sub- 
ject to this burden, and who has not 
computed this and all ite other tur- 
dens as a dedaction from the price? 
And if so, what possible right can he 
have to — the property at that 
incrensed value (however small) which 
would of course arise from the ex- 
tinction of this tax on it? In what 
respect does this case differ from that 
of a proprietor who should complain 
ofa gound nn payable for his house, 
in the Apon enee of which it was 
purchased or built by him? We say 
“built by him,” because in these 
words will be found a complete an- 
swer to the argument, that while tithe 
is levied on the produce of the ground, 
which must always have had its value, 
Church-rates aye payable from pro- 
perty which may he of recent creation. 
f any farther answer op this point 
were needed, it would be found im 
the circumstance that tithe may like. 
wise, in the progress of improvement, 
be “of recent creation,” and paid out 
of produce the immediate sources of 
which were never acquired by the pro- 
rietor: but it is too evident to require 
arther remark, that in no circum- 
stance of thts description is there any 
solid ground for distinction between 
these two cases. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the al- 
leged difference between Church-rates 
and tithes, on which the whole of this 
question is thus made to depend, is a 





* It is no part of uur present purpose to consider the nature of the right to Church- 











rates vested in the English Church Establishment; and it is only incidentally, and as 
subordinate to our main object, that we thas refer to this subject. In this view, it is 
enough for us to assert their legality, as a point which admits of no difference of opi- 
nion. Every lawyer, of every shade of political sentiment, from Sir W. Folle:t to Dr. 
Lushington, secms to agree on this part of the question: and it appears that, very re- 
cently, a professional opinion was given by the last-mentioned jurisconsult and Mr. 
Catlar Fergusson, recemmending that the payment of Church-rates should be enforced 
by the same means with that of poor-rates. lt would indeed be strange, ideri 
the sharp-sightedness of money-lenders in such matters, if there were any doubt as to 
the legality of Church.rates, when we find that a debt of near a million (for whiek, 
according to the Ministerial plan, they are to continue liable,) is at this moment owing 
on the security of them. In truth, we look in vain, even in the speech of His Majesty's 
Attorney-General (of his Pamphlet we shall speak presently,) for any argument as to 
their illegality, except that which, according to the fashion of the day, is fuunded os 
‘tho circumstance, that in. some of the larger towns there has lately been a resistence 
to them. We aro fully aware, however, that in thus resting our argument on th- mere 

‘legal:ty of the Church-rates, wo are greatly under-stating it; for it ıs evident, from sil 
competent test:monics, that there is no revenue whatever, public or private, eccicsiasti- 
eal or loy, which stands on a higher title. 
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mere pretext, in order to mask the real 
views of those with whom this measure 
has originated ; and it follows as the 
mecessary inference, that these views 
can be no other than the ultimate abo- 
lition of tithes, or in other words, the 
destruction of the Church Establish- 
tnent. It is manifest that this in just 
the narrow end of the wedge, the poli- 
tical properties of which have been 
so profoundly studied of late, and so 
amply illustrated. Whether the Go- 
‘vernment, or any section of it, are the 
dupes of this artifice, or whether the 
are the willing instruments in the hands 
of the enemies of the Church, matters 
little; the alternative of folly or kna- 
very is entirely at their service. It is 
difficult to imngine, however, that any 
set of men who are not willing to be 
blinded, should not perceive, in the 
whole aspect of this measure ; the quar- 
ter from which it has originated—the 
character of its most zealous support- 
ers—the tone and temper of their lan- 
guage—and the inconsistencices which 
ever attend deceit and faleehood—that 
it is but a means towardsthat purpose 
which is s0 anxiously disclaimed by its 
authors. Toour minds, this is proved 
by nothing more conclusively than by 
the unimportance of the immediate in- 
terest involved io the present question. 
No one pretends that the pxyment of 
Church-rates is a heavy tax: on the 
contrary, its amount in any individual 
case is so small that we scarcely ever 
bear it mentioned. This, indeed, is 
the boast of the abolitionists—theirs 
(thoy tell us) is a contest of principle. 
Aadof what principle? The principle, 
of course, that no man should pay for 
the support of another man’s religion. 
In this avowal of the motives from 
which the question is agitated, is there 
not the surest proof of the true objects 
of the agitators? Can dulness itself 
imayine that if this principle were once 
recognised in this instance,there would 
be no attempt to extend it farther ; or 
that such an attempt would not be aid- 
ed by the “concession” —that is to say, 
the abandonament of duty which is now 
sought to be wrung from us! 
hese, we think (however briefly 

and inadequately expressed), are the 
views which must have occurred to 
avery one in contemplating this omi- 
20us measure. We have said that they 
have already been made so apparent 
by the learning and ability which have 
recently “been engaged in 


co of 


our national religion, that it is not our 
purpose to dwell on them, but that it 
appeared to us that a useful com- 
mentary on them might be furnished 
from our own country of Scotland, 
It can scarcely have escaped the attun- 
tion of our readers that a considerable 
number of the petitions for the aboli- 
tion of the English Church-rates have 
proceeded from this part of the island ; 
and as our countrymen have never 
been accused of inattention to their 
own interests, it is surely not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that our petitioners 
have in view the application of the 
principle involved in this measure to 
our own Church Establishment; in- 
deed, there is no conceivable reason 
why, if adopted in England, it should 
nat be appara here. lt may, there- 
fore, not be unimportant to enquire, in 
the first place, what would be the effect 
of its application in this country ? And, 
in the second place, what is the pro- 
cise nature of the interest possessed by 
our Scotch petitioners in such an ap- 
plication of it! 
To the first of these enquiries the 


‘answer must be, that any such measure 


would not merely tend to the destruc- 
tion of the Scotch Church, but at once 
accomplish it. It is, perhaps, not 
universally known in England that we 
have in tnis country a provision for 
the maintenance of our parish churches 
of precisely the same nature with the 
Church-ratea, and quite as distinct 
frum tithes. Without encumberin 

these pages with any historical deta 

on this subject, or any reference to the 
statutes, acts of Council, or judicial 
determinations, on which the law with 
regard to it is founded, we may mere- 
ly observe that it is a fixed and settled 
rule with us that the proprietors of 
every parish, in addition to the pay. 
ment of the clergyman’s ati which 
is viewed as a burden on the tithes of 
the parish), are bound to contribute to 
the maintenance of the pilice of wor- 
ship; and, moreover, of the residence 
of the clergyman. The contribution 
for these purpuses is ig oe by the 
proprietors themselves, by way of as- 
sessment made for each occasion on 
which such a contribution may be 
needed,—in some instances according 
to the real rent, but in the most cases 
according to a certain fixed standard 
which is termed “the valued rent” of 
their estates. Here, then, it will be 
observed, there is a most striking simi. 
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larity between this legal provision and 
the Church-rates of England. It has 
been argued with regard to the laiter, 
that they are not, like the tithes, a pro- 
pony of the Church, but merely a tax 

posed by the dilea ap Ai themselves 
for the purposes of the Church; if, 
however, there is any ground for such 
a distinction, it is one which exists 
equally in both these cases. But it is 
manifest that there is nu ground for 
such a distinction; the obligation in 
both cases is inherent in the proper'y ; 
and°although our Scotch assessment, 
having once been imposed and become 
due, is a burden not on the property, 
but only on the proprietor and his 
representatives, and therefore does not 
pass with the property, it is known to 
every rata that this is the case 
with tithe likewise. This assessment 
is further made, as in England, by the 
votes of the contributors; and it may 
be noticed, as a striking circum- 
stance of coincidence between the two 
systems, that -the majority is deter- 
mined, not by reference to the amount 
- of property (which might afford some 
countenance to the argument that the 
twn imposts are founded on different 
principles), but solely by reference to 
numbers. — 

We are sometimes told that in Eng- 
land the tax in question is voluntary—a 
- singular enough kind of tax surely; and 
a most comfortable and convenient one. 
It turns out, however, on examination, 
that, like other taxes, it is voluntar 
only until the payment of it is refused. 
For it seems to be agreed by'all Eng- 
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lish lawyers, that if the rate-payers 
should refuse a rate, it may he fixed 
and authorized otherwise, and levied 
bv legal execution; nor is it denied 
that cases of this description have 
occurred in practice. And just 40 
it is with our Scotch assessment. 
If the proprietors of a parish shall vo- 
ves for the per- 
pose for which a contribution may be 
required, the law will not inter in 
the matter; but if they shall fail to do 
so, then the presbytery, either ex pro- 
prio motu, or on the application of asy 
one interested, may call on them todo 
so, and on their refusal, our Supreme 
Court will compel the requisite con- 
tribution. 

In truth, the more closely we ap- 
roach this subject, the more we shall 
e convinced that the two cases run 

parallel with each other througbeut 
neurly their whole course. It would 
appear, no doubt, that io England it 
is sometimes sought to evade the rate, 
either by voting an inadequate or elu- 
sory contribution, or by an adjourn- 
ment of the vestry when convened for 
the pur of assessment. This, how- 
everis plainly nothing elsethan a fraud 
on the law; and we believe it is the pre- 
valent opinion that, as such, i is not 
beyond the reach of the courts com- 
petent to such questions. But, at all 
events, it is not beyond the reach of 
the Legislaiure; and it really seems 
monstrous to suy, that because a tax 
may be fraudulently evaded, it is there- 
fore, in any legislative discussion of the 
subject, to be spoken of as illegal.* 





* We have already said that we abstain from entering on any of the legal discussions 











involved in this question, as hardly suited to our pages; but we cannot emit merely to 
notice here the pamphlet recently published by the Attorney-General, in the frm of a 
letter to Lord Stanley, in vindication of that unfortunate speech which, as our reeders 
may remember, was dealt with by his Lordship “in his best manner.” With all respect 
for so eminent a lawyer, we must say that this performance seeins to us to be one of 
_ the moet unsuccessful pleadings we ever met with,—just such a pleading, we think, as 
the author might desire to meet with from a legal adversary. Sir Jubn bere admite 
the legality of Cuurch-rates when imposed by the vestry, and the power of 
proni of them ; and he further admits that, if the vestry shall be called on to rseem- 
le for the purpose of making a rate, and shall refuse to do 20, it may be fixed by the 
echurchwardens. But then he maintains that, if the vestry shall meet and a 
rate, there is no sleet He allows that (in conformity with what we heve ventered 
to state on this point), if the refusal of a rate were incompetent, the attempt to evade 
it by adjournment would be — by ihe law as “a shallow deviee,” ta which me 
countenance could be given; but he asserts, that when refused by the parishioners, 
_ there are no means of obtaining it. And how does he support a pusition so suspic 
inconsistent with the second of the admissions to whtch we have just referred? Why, 
by stating a variety of methods, such as application to a court of law, application to è 
court of equity, and immediate application to the ecclesiastical courts,—which, be a 
sures as, are not effectual in order to make a rate in such circumstances! After thes 


most needlessly disposing, with a great parade of learning, of the negative side of the 
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It thus appears that the burden of 
building and repairing 2 Scotch church 
and parsonage, as distinguished from 
the puy ment of stipend, is, at least in 
its general nature and principles, in 
all respects similar to the burden of 
Church-rates as distinguished from 
tithe. Lf, therefore, the Church-rates 
are to be pronounced a grievance 
which ought to be abolished, how are 
we to escape the: same conclusion 
with regard to what are virtually 
nothing else than the Church-rates 
of our own country? Surely they 
will not be said to be less a grievance 
because, as we believe, they are com- 
paratively greater in amount, and 


. of more extensive application in the 


muintenance of our National Church ? 
If they are an evil, this of course is 
only an aggravation of it; and the 
hardship which they impose on every 
proprietor in Scotland should, on the 

riaciples of the abolitionists, be re- 
A red without delay. Yet every 
Scotchman knows—and none know 


- better than most of the petitioners to 


whom we have referred—that any 
measure for the redress of this “ griev- 
ance” would be the death-blow of the 
Church of Scotland: and for this sim- 
ple and unanswerable reason, that 
there is no other fund from which, 
directly or indirectly, the purposes of 
which we have spoken could be sup- 
plied. Our parish churches, and the 
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houses of our clergy, are at present 
construeted and maintained on the 
lowest scale which is consistent with 
the respectability, or perhaps the ex- 
istence, of even our simple Establish- 
ment; but if the legal provision for 
their support were thus withdrawn, 
they must speedily fall into such a 
state of dilapidation and ruin as to re- 
duce our national religion toa mere 
name; and, probably, to render it bet- 
ter, that our people should be abandon- 
ed at once to the irregular and perilous 
elements of “the voluntary system.” 
ln this observation as to the mean- 
ness of our parish churches and par- 
pote we would not be thought to 
overlook the manifest improvement in 
this matter which, to the credit of our 
landed proprietors, has taken place, 
even within our own memory. But 
to what is that improvement to be 
asciibed? Evidently to the system 
whereby the maintenance of these 
edifices is made to depend -on local 
contribution. It has often been ob- 
served that, evcn supposing we had a 


‘national fuad apprupriated to this 


purpose, its application would be in 
many ways more difficult, more ex- ' 
pensive, and more uxthrifty, than that 
of a local fund, and that in these 
points, therefore. there are manifest 
advantages in the latter. But, above 
all, the local support of our eccle-ias- 
tical edifices seems to us to be recom- 





queetion, he comes at length, however, to the only point at issue—whether, if the Vest 

thus refuss a rate, the churchwardens can make ìt of their own authority, and have it 
enforced by application to the competent courts. Sir Jobn maintains that they cannot do 
this; vut bow does he support his opinion? Not by citation of legal authorities to that 
effect: for he admits thut these are all the other way, and he expressly mentions the opi- 
pions of three legal writers of high name, und two reported cases, in which the right of 
the churchwardens thus to fix and enforce a rate is recogniscd in the most express terms. 


` Fe tells us, w be sure, that these opinions and judgments are erroneous ; but for thia he 


gives us no authority but his‘own : aud as for his argument on this point, it seems 10 have 
no bearing whatever on the subject. If we understand it rightly, it arnounts to this, that 
the churchwardens cannot impose a rate in such circumstances, because it has been held 
that, not being liuble for church repairs, unless i+ so far as.they bave funds in their hands 
for that purpose, they cannot impose a retrespective rate—that is to say, a rate for the pay- 
meni of repairs which have already been made by them: than which it has never been 
our fortune, in speech or pamphlet, to meet with a more perfect non sequitur. We have 
always uuderstoed that, in legal questions, arguments or analogies, even if well-founded, 
were of but small value when oppoacd to authorities: but here there is neither argument 
nor analogy —nay, not even mystitication. 

Sir John’s pamphlet, therefore, seems only to afford additional evidence of the sound- 
ness of those legal opinions on this subject to which we have more than once referred 
in the course of these observations. We may add, that it will be found strongly to con- 
firm the views which we have stated as to the bearings of this question on our Scotch 
Church Establishment: for there is not a single sentence of it as to the distinction be- 
tweea Church-rates and tithes, aad the history of the former as compared with the latter, 
which does not strike at the legal provision for the maintenance of our Scotch Chure 
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mended by the interest and the pride 
in them which — to our — 
rietors, and the opportunity whic 

ft affords of cousuliing their liberal 
views, their retined tastes, and their 
pon feelings in the form of them. It 

clearly from this cause that, in the 
more wealthy parts of Scotland, our 
parishes now begin to vie with each 
other in the architectural character of 
our churches, and in some instances 
of our pa also; and that the 
mvagre, rectangular, burn-like struc- 
tures in which the glory of God was 
evidently the last thing in the build- 
ers’ thoughte—ere gradually giving 
way to edifices in which we are pre- 
geited as with the fairest feature of an 
English landscape. This is a view 
of the subject which seems to us to 
extend in many wavs far beyond the 
regions of mere taste and refinement : 
Nor do we think that there is any 
subject connected with this question on 
which, io its various aspects, the eye 
of true devotion will dwell with high- 
er interest. 

Neither must we omit to mention 
that, as a necessary consequence of 
the abolition principle, the system 
which has so long bven the peculiar 
pride and bvast of Scotland—we mean 
our system.of parochial education— 
must fall likewise; for we are not 
aware of a single circumstance with 
regard to the mode in which a parish 
school-house issupported, which should 
exempt it from any objection which 
can be urged with respect to the muin- 
tenance of the Church and parsonage. 
Our school-houses miy, in truth, be 
regarded—to a certain extent at least 
—as a part of our ecclesiastical esia- 
blishment; and if it be a grievance 
that a Dissenter should be nd to 
contribute to the support of a Presby- 
terian Church, we should like to know 
‘tthe grounds on which it can be ig 
that the obligation to maintain a Pres- 
byterian school-house can be imposed 
on him without injustice. 

It may possibly be thought by some 
that these vi-ws as to the operation of 
the Church-rate abolition-principle in 
Scotland are rather speculative and 
overstrained ; but we confess that they 
appear to us to be not only the naturai, 
but the necessary result of that “equal 
jorice to both countries, which is the 

vorite theme of our opponents. If 
it be just that the Church-rates should 
be abolished in England, we cannot 


are within bounds when we say 
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comprehend how it can be just that 
burdens which thus co d 20 
nearly with them should be suffered 
to remain here. We do not say that 


‘the English Church-rates, and le 


gal provisions of the same description 
of which we have spoken with refer- 
ence to. our own country, are, in all 
respects, identical. There are, no 
doubt, some matters of mere form, or 
of mere detail, in which they differ; 
but we affirm, without the smallest 
fear of contradiction, that they are 
not distinguishable in any circum- 
stance which would afford even a 
pretext for refusing to apply the same 
rinciple of reform—if such it must 
called—to both of them. If, then, 
we are to be told that there is no rea- 
son to apprehend that this principle 
of reform will, in the present instance, 
extend beyond England, we can only 
answer that we have not been able to 
discover, either in the nature of the 
case, or in our recent political history, 
or in the temper of the t times, 
any good od of assurance on this 
point; and that, for our own part, we 
should just as soon believe that any 
other pestilence, moral, political, or 
physical, would be bounded by the 
ideal line which separates the two 
kingdoms. 

But this is not all; for it can hard- 
ly fail to be observed by any one who 
has attended to this subject, that if 
there is really a grievance in the pay- 
ment of Church-rates, or any burthen 
which may correspond to them, it is a 
grievance which presses with far 
greater i or, at least, which 
exists to a far greater extent in this 
country than in England. We bave 
no accurate information as to the 
number of English rate-payers who 
dissent from the Established Church : 
but we believe it bears but a small 
proportion to the number of those 
who belong to it. But bow is it 
in Scotland? We are sure thit we 
that 
one-half of the property which con- 
tributes to the maintenance of our 
— Sir g in the — of 

piscopalians: Jt may no doubt be 
said with perfect truth, and it surely 
never can be said but to their honor, 
that this class of proprietors have 
not yet discovered that they are sub- 
jected to any hardship in thus sup- 
porting the established religion of the 
country; and though no doubt Dis- 
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senters, they will be admitted on all 
hands to have ever been the most 
strenuous opponents of that voluntary 
principle which lies at the root of the 
present question, But if the Dissent- 
ers of England are really aggrieved 
in this matter, here is obviously a 
grievance of far greater magnitude ; 
and it is for our adversaries to explain 
why it has not hitherto been brought 
into view, and—if their arguments 
have any foundation—on what princi- 
ple it can continue unredressed. 

From this plain state.:ent of this 

uestion, as it bears on our own 

hurch Establishment, two considera- 
tions seem toarise, which, in our hum- 
ble judginent, cannot be pressed too 
strongly, the first of them, on the no- 
tice of our legislators, and the second 
on the attention of certain would-be 
legislators for the English Church, in 
this part of the kingdom. 

In the first place, then, we would 
ask our legislators whether, in sanc- 
bg! Serr measure for the relief of 
the English Dissenters, they have 
duly weigh: d its effect on the Church 
Establishment of Scotland? We can- 
not, in the face of all experience on 
this point, flatter ourselves that our 
Scottish interests occupy a very large 
space in the august mind of Parlia- 
ment: We have not yet, like our 
Irish friends, learned the secret of our 
Own importance; but still we per- 
suade ourselves that the maintenance 
or subversion of our National Church 
is not a matter of absolute indifference 
to any branch of the legislature. If, 
therefore, it can be proved—and we 
think the proof on this subject is com- 
plete—that the measure for the aboli- 
tion of the English Church-rates 
involves, in principle at least, the ruin 
of our Church Establishment, are we 
not entitled to ask the authors and the 
supporters of that measure how they 
reconcile this with their professions of 
friendship—or at any rate, their dis- 
clamations of bostility—to the national 
religion? -Have they ever considered 
whether the blow which is thus aimed 
at tbe Church of England would reach 
wsatalit And if not, is it unworthy 
of them to inquire what, in that event, 
might be its consequences,and whether, 
from its destruction of the bumbler 
fabric of Presbyterianism, it might 
not recoil with tenfold force on the 
more stately and impoging structure 
at which it was originally directed ? 
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There may be those who will treat the 
apprehensions iodicated in such ques- 
tions us idle and chimerical: and we 
would hope that they are right in do- 
ing so. But if they are, it can only 
be from the forbearance of those who, 
on this side of the Border, possess an 
interest in the present question ; and 
we have no scruple in saying that, if 
the demand of the English Dissenters 
shall be conceded, on this forbearance 
the legislature at least has no right to 
calculate. Neither, we think, ought 
they to calculate on it ; for assuredly 
no man ever did or can calculate the 
consequences of legislating, not witha 
view to the removal of specific evils, 
but in furtherance of an attempt to 
extort the acknowledgment of abstract 
politieal principles. 

In the second place, we would put ` 
it to such of our countrymen as may 


- have joined, whether by petition or 


otherwise, in present clamor 
against the English Church-rates, in - 
the honest conviction that the law on 
this subject imposes a hardship on the 
English Dissenters, which is unknown 
in our part of the island, whother this 
view of the close similarity between 
the Church-rates, and our own | 
provisions for the maintenance of pa- 
rish-churches, ought not powerfully to 
influence their judgment with respect 
to this measure? We believe there 
are many of these persons who have 
never considered the burdens, which 
we have shown to correspond to the 
Church-rates of England, as the sub- 
ject of the slightest complaint or’ ob- 
jection ; indeed, we are certain that the 
justice and propriety of them are fully 
acquiesced in by all whodo not openly 
advocate the voluntary system, or, in 
other words, the total abolition of our 
National Church. By no other clasa 
of persons has the abolition of these 
burdens, for the relief of our Scotch 
Dissenters, ever been contemplated as 
within the range of possibility; for 
every Scotchman knows and feels that 
the existence of the Church Establish- 
ment depends as essentially on them 
as on the stipends of the clergy ; and 
that, if they should be removed, there 
is no source from which the want could 
lied. This is so manifest—the 
destruction of the Establishment is 
here so plainly involved, that we are 
not aware that even the voluntaries 
themselves have ever hinted at the 
abolition of these provisions asa mea- 
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sure distinct and from that 
ulterior design to which the abolition 
of the Church-rates has been artfully 
chosen as the preparative. This, then, 
briogs the present question, so far as 
this country is concerned, within a 
narrow compass. Those among us who 
have advocated the abolition of the 
Church-rates as a peculiar grievance 
of the English Dissenters, have done 
so io error as to the true nature of the 
rit and its bearing on our own 

hurch ; and with respect to all others 
who have taken part in this matter, 
we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion that they have made common 
cause with the English abolitionists for 
the destruction of all Church Esta- 
blishments. 


This last view of the matter is per- 
haps even more conclusively establish- 
ed by that other circumstance with 
| to our Scottish agitators on 
this question, to which we alluded as 
a separate subject of consideration in 

commencement of these remarks 
—we mean the total absence, on their 
part, of any other interest in this mea- 
sure. We have said that one-half of 
the property liable to the burden of 
maintaining our parish churches be- 
longs to persons who are not mem- 
bers of our Church Establishment, 
but of the Church of England; but 
that no complaint on this subject has 
ever yet been heard from them. We 
may truly add, that, with exceptions 
too trivial to be even named, these 
class of Dissenters who 
poe such property. Is it, then, 

r their sake that our Scotch peti- 
tioners have busied themselves with 
this question? Credulous indeed 
must he be, within the precincts of 
whose belief suck a notion has. ever 
found a dwelling. Is it in sympathy 
with their Dissenting brethren of 
England that they have done s0:— 
This is their own account of the mat- 
ter ; and in one sense it is unquestion- 
ably the true one. But their sympa- 
thy (except perhaps in those few cases 

error to which we lately referred) 
is not with the pretended grievance 
of their English brethren, but with 
their real grievance—the intolerable 

ievance of a Church Establishment. 

e believe that of the English aboli- 
tionists themselves, there are but ‘an 
inconsiderable proportion who are 
rate-payers ; and it is difficult enough 
to believe that such persons, having 
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no immediate interest in the matter, 
should yet take part io it, without that 
more remote interest io it which 
seems to us to be the key to all the 
difficulties of this question. But it is 
absolutely incredible that any consi- 
derable number of persons in this 
country, without such immediate in- 
terest, should concern themselves with 
such a subject on any other view— 
unless, indeed, they should do so 
merely in order to bolster up a 
Ministry, : whe, in introducing this 
measure in order to propitiate the 
enemies of the Church, have added 
another to their many claims to that 
contempt which is the sure portion of 
a and meanness. 

e have sometimes heard it asked, 
what advantage that class of our 
Scotch Dissenters, who, without con- 
tributing in any form to the mainte- 
nance of our Establishment, thus coa- 
cern themselves in this question, can 
contemplate as likely to accrue to 
them from the downfal of the Eng- 
lish Church, and the consequent 
downfal of our own? They can 
scarcely hope in that event (it is said) 
for any new distribution of ecclesias- 
tical revenues, in which they should 
be included : nay, they can scarcel 
hope to retain those gratuities whi 
at present they are in some instances 
content to receive, not perhaps in the 
most perfect consistency with theip 
own professed tenets. Those who 
argue thus, manifest a i 
rance of the true sources of the volun- 
tary principle. Our dissenting clergy 
who maiotain this principle, have 
evidently just the same interest in the 
demolition of the Church Establish- 
ment which actuates any other de- 
ecription of levellers in the furtherance 
of their work of destruction. They 
imagine (whether justly or not is of 
little import) that the field of their 
ambition, and the sources of their 
pron would be thus enlarged, so as te 

e bounded only by their own talents 
and enterprise: their views are in 
fact precisely the views of free trade, 
and they contend as against the ob- 
structions of a great monopoly. We 
are afraid, likewise, that there are 
not wanting among various u8- 
equivocal symptoms of feelings of 
even a more questionable character: 
—feelings of enmity, which, ceep- 
rooted as they would scem to be, have 
yet apparently no better cause than 
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- the mere inferiority of wealth and 


® 


station. This is a subject on which 
i would be painful for usto dwell; 
but wo may at least say, that if such 
feelings are not more prevalent among 
this of persons than charity 
would wish to believe, they have in 
most instances been singularly unfor- 
tunate in the expression of their opi- 
nions. We would: by no means afirm 
that all our Scotck voluntaries ure 
guided by such views or sentiments ; 
on the contrary, we are persuaded 
that there are some of them who act 
solely and exclusively on the con- 
acientious conviction, that the cause of 
true religion is injured, and not pro- 
moted by a Church Establishment ; 
but we are equally persuaded, that 
with the t majority, this convic- 
tion is at least powerfully aided by 
these more secular influences. If we 
are wrong in this opinion, we can 
only say that the fault is nut ours: 
for, with one single exception, we have 
never yet:met with a speech or a 
treatise in the voluntary cause, which 
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was not marked throughout with the 
most common and repulsive features 
of Radicalism. 

But we are not called on bere to 
trace the origin of the voluntary 
principle ; it is enough to say, that in 
every view which can be taken of our 
present subject, that principle, pre- 
vailing as it now unfortunately does 
among by far the greater number of 
our Scotch Dissenterse—excepting al. 
ways the Episcopalians, among whom 
it is absolutely unknoown—must be re- 
garded as the chief ground on which 
any portion of our countrymen have 
taken in a question so foreign to 
their usual thoughts; so indifferent 
to their immediate interests, and so 
fur removed from their ordinary 
sources of information. We are con- 
vinced that there is scarcely a man of 
them who knows at this moment what 
the English Church-rates really are, 
or who cares what mey arn unless in 
so far as they may sup to 
form an assailable point of our Church 
Eetablishment.* 





* This is an observation which,—so far, at least, as 


a 


ance is concerned, - mi 


obviously be extended a good deal faither. We conceive it to be self-evident, that 
those alone who are habitually resident in England, can be sufficiently familiar with the 
working of the Church-rate system, to forma sound opinion on it; and certainly we 
should not have presumed to say a word on this subject, except on the testimony of such 
persons. This is a circumstance of the utmost weight in every view of this — 
and aseurediy it ought not to be fost sight of in considering the recent result of it in the 
Howee of Commons. The Ministerial majority was certainly by no means large; but if 
we shall throw out of view those Scotch and Irish Members, who (not to express our- 
selves more strongly on this point) cannot possibly be thought of competent authority on 
such a question, we shall find that Ministers must have been in a most decided minurity. 
We are glad to see, from the Edinburgh Courant of this day (Thursday, 20th April,) that 
this rational view of the matter is strongly founded on, in a protest by several of the 
more intelligent members of the Edinburgh Town Council against the interference of 
that worshipful body in this question :— 

“ Dr. Neill,” we are there told, “handed in the following ‘reasons af dissent and 
protest against the resolution of the Council on Tuesday last, to petition both Houses 
of Parliament in favor of the Irish Corporations Bill, and the English Church-rates 
Bilt :— 

“ 1. Because the Town Council does not represent the public of Edinburgh in political 
matters, and is not therefore justified in thus thrusting such petitions on the Houces of 
Parliament, virtually in name of the community ; particularly when it is evident that the 
sole object is to render aid to an Administration, the very existence of which notoridusly 
depends on conciliatng the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the enemies of the Estahlished 
Churches in Great Britain, and in thwarting and depressing the friends of Protestantism 
and Protestant Establishments in the two countries. l 

“2, Because the present Irish Corporations Bill ought to be considered by Scottish 
Presbyterians as peculiarly objectionable, inasmuch ag the necessary effect of passing it 
would be to place the entire management of many of the towns of Ireland, and the 
fands of the incorporations, in the hands of persons under the immediate and absolute 
influence of Popish priests, and thus not only to arrest the progress of Protestantism in 
that country, but perhaps to pave the way for its overthrow. 

“3. Because the nature and bearing of the proposed Church-rates Bill on the true 
interests of England, must be better K derstood and judged of by the English members 


of the House of Commons than by Town Councillors of Edinburgh ; yet it is well 
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In the clase of these few remarks, 
we would once more observe, that we 
have approuched this question in order 
merely to point out some of its bearings 
on our own National Church, and to 
indicate the views uf thosc among us 
who have engaged in the reeent agita- 
tion of it; and that, as we have there- 
fore abstained trom entering into eny 
of its details, we have retrained alto- 
gether from noticing the juggling and 
fraudulent scheme by which the 
Church-rates are proposed to be sup- 
plied. That scheme, both with re- 
spect to the English Church‘ itself, 
and the lessees of its property, we re- 

rd us a scheme of confiscation in 
its worst aod most corrupt furm: And 
even if it were otherwise unobjection- 
able, we should strenuously protest 
aguinst it, on the plain and obvious 
ground, that by throwing the main- 
ienuuce of “the fabric of the Church” 
on Church property, it directly aids 
the views of the enemies of the Esta- 
blishment, by depriving it in so far of 
its proper national churacter. On 
this subject, however, we deem it un- 
necessury to enter; the more espe- 
cially as it must be evident to all who 
are in the least degree conversant 
with the subject, thet if the abolition 

rinciple were to be recognised, con- 
Paoa itself could not supply any 
similar fund for the support of our 
Scotch Churches. 

Without therefore, detaining our 
readers by adverting either to this or 
any of the various other views of: the 
subject, which have elsewhere been so 
ably illustrated, we would merely ask 
in conclusion, and with reference to 
those points to which we have endea- 
vored to direct attention, whether it 
is possible for any rational being ho- 
nestly to maintain, that the national 
religion would not be endangered by a 
measure which is so obviously de- 
munded with a view to its destruc- 
tior, und the «xtension of which, to 
this part of the kingdom, must in a 
‘few years render ours an Establish- 
ment without churches, and without 
residences for our clergy? We are 
convinced, that nothing. save the most 
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inveterate political prejudice, could in- 
duce any conscientious person in his 
right mind to hesitate for an instant ia 
answering this question. We believe, 
moreover, that #t is a question as to 
which even peiitical prejudice is al- 
ready fast giving way; and that the 
Ministry find to their cost, that ia 
this portentous measure they have 
mistaken their influence with many of 
their own adherents. What course 
they may pursue in attempting to re- 
trieve their error, we cannot presume 
to conjecture: We pretend not to 
calculate the resources of their dis- 
honesty, or to fathom the depths of 
their degradation. We feel assured, 
Lowever, that in this direction ut least, 
their revolutionary progress must be 
arrested ; and that neither force nor 
fraud will yet prevail in a contest 
where we have every thing to protect - 
which a nation can value, and every 
thing to avert which it can fear. 
The security of our National Church 
is indeed “ the question of questions ;” 
and it is felt to be so, by that portica 
of our people which forms the true 
strength of thecountry. Assailed by 
the vulgar hatred of the obscene aod 
rovelling berd of infidels, and the 
ecper enmity of Papists and “ Volun- 
taries”—betrayed by a weak, sordid, 
self-seeking Government, and their 
obsequious and un- British majority of 
the House of Commons,—who shall 
yet doubt, that—“a foriress at once, 
and a temple”—built on the sure foun- 
dation of a people’s love—our Protest- 
ant Establishment will bid defiance to 
them all? In the humblest edifice 
which rears its modest form among 
the graves of their fathers, there is a 
charm in the sight of our simplest vil- 
lagers—in “the sound of the church- 
going bell” there is a music to their 
inmost hearts, of which the 
aed party-colored tribe of churct- 
reforiners evidently know nothing; 
nor perhaps has this ignorance of 
feelings, the oldest and the mos 
changeless which bind us to our native 
land, ever been more clearly evinced 
than in the present measure. 





known that a mujority of the English members entirely disapprove of the measure ia 
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We think our readers will acknowledge, that though the Irish Corporations Bill dest 
not b+ long to our present eubjcct—cacept, indeed as it forms a part of the sane system €f 
attack on our National Ciurch—yet this protest is well worthy of being thus given entire, 


and does hıgh honor to its authors. 
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Siorra Lemme. 


No spot ef the earth labors under 
L worse reputation than eur little 
imti-slave colony on the westera side 
f the mighty African continent. 
Misery and mortality, swamps and 
mvages, het winds, miasmata, tomb- 
tones, ¿n which pestilence covers 
ho- soil a perpetual shroud, aad 
he yellow fever slayiag at 
ason of the » form the picture 
n the brains of Europe. Yet Sierra 
Leone may still say: something for 
tself. -Not that we have the slightest 
desire to palliate the slightest of its 
actual evils, nor the least imaginabte 
wish to try whether its climate might 
act with greater effect on the cuticle 
of the King of Ashantee, or our own. 
As tə other points, we look with as 
much disrepect as the matter can de- 
serve, upon ail efforts, if such have 
veon made, to raise a mercantile profit 
yat of a religious illusion. But let 
justice be done even to Sierra Leone. 
Black as it may be, it may have here 
and there a tinge of white. Provi- 
dence has done few things on this 
zarth in which the evil is not relieved 
by some evidence of goed; and now 
forgetting all that has been said by 
have seen Africa only ia 
known its qualities only 
| per, we shail give a few 
i it from one who has trod 
the soil, looked about him with. com- 
mon sense eyer, and after eating, 
drinking, and sojournin 
actually returned to tell the tale—a 
a that he has told truly, pleasantly, 

icturesquely. ` 

it inast be owned that the author’s 
istreduction | a ae — baer’ 
inauspicious. In the first 
ats volumes he acknowledges that the 
whole crew, with but a single excep. 
ion, — py one not — 
vᷣngula epresed at their near ap- 
yroach to the African shore ; that the 
atmosphere, which had been clear, 
emed suddenly to thicken into mist ; 
Wat the sea grown sluggish, the 
bolpkins and tropic birds fled ; 
hat the passengers moped, the sailors 
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grew silent, and the captain often for- 
scok his chart for reading books of 
grave meditation. In fact, the stories 
ef the “White Man’s Grave” had 
laid their heavy hand upon the ship ; 
and while no man suffeted himself to 
think that his own fate was to be de- 
cided, every man locked with a sinis- 
ter eye upon the fate of his friend. 
The frst sight of the shore was in 
keeping. It was a “low, shelvy 
land, extending beyond all view in an 
uniformly dead level.” U that 
shore the captain of the British sur. 


veying ship had been destroyed the 
year before by hs At length 
the scene improved. Blue mountains 
shot up in the distance ; when the sua 
set, which it did with rapidity new to 
the European eye, the mountains be- 
came visible n by the multitude 
of their fires, the flames of burning 
forests! At length, dashes of phos- 
phoric light along the waters an- 
nounced the ceming of a boat, and in 
a few minutes more the pilot sprang 
up the side; a black, with the free- 
dom of an Eaglishman, the tone of a 
Ynnkee, and the cunning of a negra. 
The dialogue was characteristic. 

“ How far is it to the town?” asked 
the Captain. i 

“A few, I guess,” was the answer. 

“ Shall we not soon drop anchor 1” 

“ When we get there, I judge.” __ 

The Captain now made a different 


“Pray, is the colony considered 
healthy at present?” . 

“ More or less, { expect.” 

“Have there boen many deathe 
ameng the white residents lately ?” 

“ Can't ye clew up the mainsail: f” 
was the sole repiy. 

The Captain, thus foiled, md supet- 
seded in his command, quietly de- 
scended into thecabin, opened his book, 
and appeared no more upon the deck. 

On ve the shore in the pilot- 
boat, all Sierra Leone seemed to have 
gone to bed. Nota light was to be. 
seen from the windows. All was 
still, the forest-fires were hidden by 


tbere, has tack 
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an intervening bill. All was silent, 
dark, and stifling. The heat, even at 
sea, had for some days been most re- 
laxing. The sailors had walked the 
deck nearly naked; the passengers 
longed to follow their example, and 
the chief comfort was derived from a 
hope that it might be cooler on land. 
This, however, was a grand mistake. 
“J had no sooner landed,” says the 
narrative, “than a furnace seemed to 
bave its parching breath oa 
me. The first feeling was that of 
suffocation, succeeded by a sudden 
faintness which had nearly caused a 
fail; a volume of heat rushed from 
the ground, and some moments elapsed 
before I could proceed, leaning on the 
muscular arm of m ide.” But 
even night in Africa is all alive. The 
air above and the earth beneath teem- 


ed with sound. The buz of innumer- i 


able insects filled the ear. All was 
the whiz and hum of these swarming 
and creeping thio On reaching 
the house of the chief justice, belis 
and knockers being unknown, the 
krooman, his guide, gave notice of his 
coming bya loud cry. A crowd of ser- 
vants with lanterns and torches instant- 
——— out. But they made a totally 

ifferent display from “the negroes, 
with flat noses and rouleau lips, whom 
we see begging th the streets in 
London. well might we attempt 
to study tho Arabian horse from the 
‚jade that moans in the shafts of a sand 
cart.” The slaves who find their 
way from the West Indies are wholly’ 
unlike the majority of the free natives 
of Africa, and are chiefly the offspring 
of despised tribes. hile among 
the free natiyes, “as noble features, 
as lofty an expression, and as fine 
countenances may be discovered, as 
Eu could offer.” The group 
which thus poured forth were chiefly 
youths, all dressed alike, in the simplest 
of liveries. Loose white trowsers, 
and a white shirt, very full and open, 
contrasting strongly with the jet of 
head and chest, arms and feet. “I 
never saw a body of servants pictu- 
resque before. Thosé certainly were 
g0.”" 


Morning came, and the African i 
‘ landscape burst on his eye in all the i 


richness of its unrivall tion. 
“Immediately in front rose the Bar. 


rack hill, Leicester mountain, and the 


Sugar Loaf beyond; a of near 
thite AAS 
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to the summit with forests of 
locust, and wild-cotton-trees, whose 


houses and huts of every shape, ma- 
terial, and style of architecture ; 
gene surrcun 
Crowded with the 
lime-trees, the soft preen banana and 
plantain with their broad 

whose slender shaf, 


ren and orange fruit, 
creates the idea.of a vegetable beau of 


h 


refined lanknesssumptuouel equipped 
afat thick ringlets and Juse i 
ers.” l 


rying their black pi ini Men 
ol les of coarse 
Marple gent — 


by clanking chains, dragged them. 
selves to their compulsory labors. 
All was bustle and activity. The mar- 
ket-plaon, the general focus of all, was 
naturally an extraordinary 
at least so far as variety of i 
and — — make a such. 
presented a moving mass of screaming, 
quotes and bartering personages. 
lacks, browns, siennas, bistrea, so- 


monotony, like the Pyramids ia 


TE 


Leone i 
and 30 min northand longitude 
40 min. west. The river Buuw 


+ 
: 
i 


i 


sides and the centre on mountains and 


valleys, filled with forest. 
It iis diacowened in ai by the Por- 


y 
tuguese, and in 1798, an English trad- 
ing company purchased a few acres 





again; an 


1987.) 


from the natives; the settlement has 
beep since increased by treaty. The 
wnhealthiness of the peninsula to Bu- 
ropeans has often been brought before 
the public; but the knowledge of this 
painful fact has produced a beneticial 
change in the 1 residence, In- 
stead of crowding the settlement with 


European t and functionaries, 
the whole number of whites, carrying 
on the various clerkghips, does not ex- 


ceed eighty, ina tion upwards 
of 90,000 blacks." : 


It is an old custom to de- 
ride the negro understanding, and 
undoubtedly there are tribes which 
exhibit but little intellectual vigor. 
But there are others which shew in a 
remurkable degree the qualities of 
steadiness, determination, and indus. 
— Among these are the Kroomen 

Sie Leone. Their nation lies 
about 400 miles to the south of the 

josula. The Krooman, in Africa, 
is what the Gallego is in Spain; the 
gman who travels for work does the 
hardest work with the most indefati- 
gable perseverance,and does it all sim- 
ply to obtain a sum of money suffi- 


cient finally to establish him ie his 


own country. Paddling his shallow 
canoe, the solitary Krooman commits 


- himself to the long voyage on his 


ocean. The canoe is peculiar- 
ly liable to upset. He swims like a 
porpoise by its side, rights it, bales out 
the water, les through the waves 
if he can but escape the 
pras — his own color, 29 a all 
w can, passing along shore, 
he arrives at the colony where he is 


to begin the labors of fortune-making. 


On his arrival, he generally enters as 
a sort of apprentice under a master of 


. his own tribe, and after two or three 


years-sets up for himself. He takes 
apprentices in his turn, and receives 
their wages. Of twentv shillings a- 
month earned by himself,he probably 
does not spend one. He is sparing io 


his expenses, frugal in his diet, and 
pays no tailer’s bills. At the age of 
orty, he has erally come within 


sight of the grand object. He has 
amaseed about thirty pounds sterling ; 
but he does not carry the coin away 


with him. Its use is nearly unknown . 
. in Kroo-land. He lays it out in mar- 
. ketable articles, and returns to dwell 
` with hie people as a gentleman. 


Another remarkable circumstance 
ia,their dwehing without females while 
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they continee in the state of labor- 
ers. “There are no Kroo-women,” 
says Mr Rankin, “in Sierra Leune. 
It would answer no good purpose to 
bring them. The Kroos are practi- 
cal political economists of the modern 
school, and do not wed until mature 
age and adequate income justify ma- 
trimony. Kroo-town, tnerefore, pre- 
sents the unrivalled instance of a ba- 
chelor village. 1 have strolled through 
the clusters of the square, loosely 
wattled sheds, ranged without order, 
unfurnished and comfortless, which 
constitute this most strange suburb 
of Freetown, and — of monas- 
teries. Groups of naked men were 
seen, busy in low-voiced gossip pa- 
laver, or lying drowsily on the bare 
ground, courting sleep, before huts 
without windows, and scarcely of suf- 
ficient size to permit a tall man to ex- 
tend his limbs. But no woman could 


.be espied! Hut after hut presents the 


same dull scene; the earth, the hovel, 
and the inhabitant, alike motionless, 
and of similar tint. About a thousand 
males are con tad in this commu- 
nity of bachelors. The silence which 
broods over this quarter of the unmar- 
ried suggests gloomy reflections.” 
The Kroos even veuture to try their 
strength in logic. “ Kas argued cle- 
verly on the existence of Satan, which 
he disbelieved. His arguments —— 
on want of personal evidence, the 
lance of probabilities, and the oppo- 
sition of expericnce. Now, faith in 
Satan is the keystone of African theo- 
logy. So that Kas’s hardibood in de- 
nying it was not so marvellous as his 
daring to allow himself at first to spe- 
culate on such mysteries.” European 
knowledge, especially in the shape of 
reading, is not ular among the 
Kroo nation, and the learned in books, 
on their return, are put into Coventry. 
But with some the eae is so strong, 
that it has actually induced them to 
forsake their countrymen and return 
to Freetown. “I have seen such, bu- 
sily employed with slate and pencil, 
working. multiplication sums of gi- 
gantic dimensions for sheer amuse- 
ment.” More than this, he is a mu- 
sician, and plays a little native lyre, 
with grass for strings, and a calabash 
for a sounding board, not in the usual 
eternal twang of the African, but to 
pretty melodies. More than this, he 
is an athlete of the first quality, and 
the only one of his color who ever 





takes exercise for aransement. Hede- 
Nights in wrestling matches; makes a 
preliminary pantomime for the sport ; 
wrestles in a regular ring, and after 
exhibiting the must extraordinary agi- 
lity ih bounding round this ring, and 
displaying his fine proportions, rushes 
op his antagonist,and finishes the game 
by throwing him over his head. Yet 
this hae treatment produces no ill- 
blood. If the neck of the vanquished 
is not broken, he takes his defeat as a 
matter of fortune ; cherishes hopes of 
future victory ; returns to the lists on 
the first opportunity, and, as a chance 
happens to all men, sometimes trans- 
fers the laurel to his own black brow. 
The Kroomen are Par pa boo ; 
and Diogenes himself might envy the 
composure with which they bear the 
scorn of the idle Negroes and Maroons, 
while they are daily gathering the 
circulating medium of the colony into 
their pouc In another poiat, too, 
they show a sense which ought to be 
an example to many an European. 
Sierre Leone has its polities, and as 
intricato ones as the Cabinet of ĝt. 
Petersburg. The Krooman alone sees 
all the affairs of state pars without 
giving himself a moment's trouble on 

e subject. Sis business is to make 
money and begone. He leaves the 
idlers to make themselves busy, it they 
will, in matters of Government. Qu 
one point still more trying he dis- 
plays the most perfect calmness. As 
their determined bachelorship is 
known, the Kroos are, of course, re- 
markably unpopular with the ladies. 
The name of Krooman is never pro- 
nounced from female lips but with the 
utmost contempt.—“ Were a sable 
Juliet to forget herself so far as to 
look with equanimity upon a Kreo 
Romeo, she would lose grade at once.” 
Happily for the Kroomen, they are 
not ordered by their masters to love. 
“Hard work, wrestling, and steep, fill 
wp their time; they are ungallant, 
without doubt; bat they please them- 
selves.” On the whole, we eannot but 
regard them as very sensible fellows. 


Africa has abundant luxuries, but i 


the European appetite is disqualified 
d the heat frem enjoying them. 
here are other and worse drawbacks. 


The insects are innumerable: they med 


would be enough, in our apprehen- 
sion, to turn any banquet into the ban- 
quet of Tantalus. The profusion of 
Viands, fruits, and wines, at the Euro- 
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n tables, and the most é 
— are not enough Ley one 
nese, where they have such accompa- 
niments as these—* The variegated 
— an ngs 
eaping into the soup e. 
biack ericket ing into the wine 


float in the finger glase; in Yain the 
water in is porous redware jar evapo- 
raies, and spriskles the gl sar- 
face with dew; in vain the claret, Ma- 


deiva, and Sauterne, have beea for 
hours exposed to the sea breeze, 
bottles encased in wet cotton, 
standing in a eooler. i 
triumpħaat, favered. by the 
clothing ceremoniously worn at 
times.” 

The Governorset out on a tear 
inspection, and Mr. Remkin was in- 
vited to accompany hima. em- 
barked in one ed 
for hunti 
creeks, a =a 

gun. 
out from-the 
shore under the influeace of a senresly 
perceptible breeze, bad all the lustre 
of tropical seenery. The ceast wasa 
succession of amphitheatres ef moun- 
tains sheeted with fereat. Thesea wes. 
instinct with life; fleets of the purple 
and golden nautilus floated by; and 
troaps of the flying fieh darted 
the air, like troops of swallows, 
they dro into the side of a wave, 
or, with the fin refreshed by 
ing the crest of the surge, swept 
onwards again in a new course. The 
power of the sun was excessive. 
of the officers who threw a hook into 
the. water, and thus exposed his hand 
for half an hour, had it blistered and 
swollen. The night was on 
— — awning. . magri- 
cence of the tropical a is pro- 
verbial. The darkness-ef the heaven 


clearing the wilderness for cultivation. 
The forest is set. oa fames, the jangle 
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Plazes, the whole fearful population of 
both are put to the instant rout, or 
consumed, the leopards and snakes are 
exiled, and man settles in their room. 

York, the present boundary of the 
voyage, was reached, and preparations 
were made to receive the high func- 
tionary. A company of negro militia 
came down to the beach, suffering 
under the accumulated evils of disci- 
pline, dust, and heat. The ‘negroes 
abhor our broad cloths, our capa, 
belts, anil ali the parapharnalia of regu- 
lar soldiership. But, whether in India, 
Africa, or the West Indies, we button 
up, tie down, brace and belt men, to 
whom nakedness is second nature, and 
this too in climates where the human 
akin seems almost too much to carry. 
But this is all according to the law of 
the Horse wuards; and the etiquette 
of th temperate zone establishes the 
ab-urdity at the line. But the — 
race beyond the law of the Horse 
Guards were in all their original de- 
light. Millions of huge crimson ants 


were gathcring on the sand, appa- 
rently to Join” in the review. Wild 
— were screaming. Shoals of 

h were leaping out of the waters, as 
if for joy. The naked population of 
York were full of gratulation at the 
coming of “de Gobbernan man.” All 
was glee, but the unlucky company of 
negro warriors, “who stood stiff and 
erect in their uniform, wearing the 
look of a devoted baad, standing in 
the furnace-flume of the sun.” 

But the subject assumes a more im- 
portant aspect when the colony is 
regarded as an outlet for that vast 
swelling of population which is yearl 
propelled from Britain to the ends 
of the earth. The general objection 
is, the unhealthiness of the soil. - But 
this, Mr. Rankia observes, “has 
been idly magones by tho love of the 
terrific, and the report has been main- 
tained by policy on the one hand and 
ignorance on the other.” There can 
be no doubt, that a good deal of mys- 
tification on this head has been long 
gusiained. There can be ‘as little 
doubt, that the insalubrity of any land 
is to be but imperfectly calculated 
from the deaths of European captains 
of: ships, military officers, and high 
salaried civitians. Those classes in- 
variably live under the tropic as they 
would liye in the London Tavern ; 

no restraint in eating, drink- 
or any — of home; are 
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destitute of all exercise; and thus, feast- 
ing and fattening, suddenly drop into 
the grave, to the surprise of nobody 
who sees their habits on the spot, and 
to the terror of all who hear nothing 
but that they have been killed by Sierra 
Leone. Temperance, regimen, atten- 
tion to the chan of climate, and 
moderate but regular exertion, would 
disarm the evil, and the triumph would 
be repaid by the ion of the rich- 
est territory per aps on the surface of 
the globe. The spontaneous produce of 
the ground, the very weeds of this re- 
gion, are among the most important ar- 
ticles of cultivation and commerce in 
all other parts ‘of the earth ; palm-oil, 
vanilla, coffee, indigo, gums of va- 
rious kinds, Indian rubber, its’ 
bark, jalap, and a whole host of drugs 
and dye woods, covering the ground 
in the wild luxuriance of nature. 
Sugar, cinnamon, spices, and tobacco, 
are easily the result of culture. And 
in this land, where large farms may 
be purchased for scarcely more than 
the expence of registering, the wages 
of tho Inborer are eightpence or ten- 
pence or day. “I could not help,” 
says this animated aod intelligent 
writer, “indulging in the vision of a 
white settlement at York. The mind’s 
eye beheld the comfortable home of an 
industrious farmer speedily raised by 
the willing exertions of black labor- 
ers; sheltered by the orange and lime 
trees of this ever n land ; the farmi- 
yard well stocked with the diminutive 
poultry and the stately Muscovyduck ; 
the small Foulah cattle, exactly similar 
to the best Alderney breed ; and those 
g'ossv piebald sheep which seem to 
partake of the nature of the antelope, 
as well in flavor as in form; with the 
granary filled with maize, millet, and 
corn. ond, the homestead fields 
of sugar-cane and indigo, and planta- 
tions of cotton; while the hill-sides 
bristled with the stiff but generous cof- 
fee tree.” Even the present limits of 
the settlement by no means include its 
capabilities. Large tracts of neigh- 
boring territory have been offered to 
the English Government for purchase, 
which, though refused for the time, 
— —— ——— for any increase of 
tion. 

t the extension of a British colony 
in this quarter of the world would 
have ae — — than — 
mercial opulence. very seems 
have been the original “T apulso of 


. 
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Africa. Ft has certainly existed there 
beyond all record ; and while it has 
been extinguished in almost every 
other land, even in the most barbarian, 
it has continued in its ancient vigor 
in the most lous and powerful 
realms of this mighty continent.” 
“A servant of servants” have the sons 
of Ham indeed been to all his breth- 
ren. Multitudes are still 
from the interior inte the slave mar- 
kets of India, Egypt and Asia Minor. 
The trade to the Western World was 
y a new drain to this vast popu- 
lation of hewers of wood and drawers 
ef water. But it is this Christian 
slave trade that exhibits the traffic 
in buruan flesh in its horrors. The 
Oriental trade is comparatively mild. 
The Mahometan and the Pagan are 
our masters in mercy. 
_ OF the deep necessity for some ex- 
pedient, on the largest and most vigo- 
rous scale, to subdue the Christian 
slave trade (well Europe blush 
at the name,) thie volume, and it is 
equally clever and candid, furnishes 
- the most stringent proofs. England, 
to her infinite honor, aad perhaps 
not less to her providentiw) secyrity, 
has long. a oned this atrocious 
erime. But the trade is earried on 
by France, Portegal, and Spain, only 
with the more eager avarice, and even 
with more remorseless cruelty. Trea- 
ties have been made by England 
with these nutiens, and large sums of 
money given by her actuelly to buy 
off the trade. By the treaty with the 
Brizils it has been made piracy since 
1826, and with the Dutch since 1829. 
But the only result seems to be, that 
their slavers take another flag, and 
. traffic as before. It is computed that 
not less than from 89,000 to 106,000 
@laves a-year cross the Atlantic to 
the possessions of those powers! The 
treaties with Spain and Portagal are 
ao habitually eluded, that they increase 
the miseries of the wretched eaptives. 
Of this his first step in Sierra Leone 
furnished the writer with a sufficient 
example. On the morning after his 
arrival, ke was indulging in a view 
of the fine estuary on whieh the parr 
lies, and looking for the vessel whic 
had brought him from England. 
Close in shore lay a large schoo- 
ner, so remarkable from the low 
aharp cut of her hull, and, the exoes- 
aive rake of her masts, that she seem- 
ed, ameng the ether eraft, as a swal- 
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lew among 

crowded with naked 
woolly heads studded the rai 
was a slaver with a larg 


merchandise, to keep up a rances. 


But she was BO seoner out 


brought before the Court of Mixed 
Commission in Brazil. It is easy to 
conceive with what difSeulties a Court 


every 

pletences of her Brazilian ownership 
not being sufficiently proved, it be 
came to send her baek for 
adjudication to Sierra Leone. Thus 
this “d ship” had to recros 
the Atlantic with her miserable cargo. 
for a twe months’ voyage! On ber 
arrival, in Sonen, the 430 had 
been reduced, by death and $ 

to 335 — a fourth —— i 

ing in wretehedness unspeakable ; fer 
the contianance of co many months” 
confinement in so cramped a pesition 
had produeed all kinds of hideous dis- 
eases, dropsy eruptions, adscesses, and 


dysentery. arog tuo, was be- 
coming general. But until formall 
adjudicated the Court, 

not even be landed. They TO- 


mained in harbor two munths more. 
But this was not all. The slaver was 
roved to have been sailing nes under 
razilian colors, but 
The Portuguese are prohibited, 
treaty, from trading only to the 
— bari line. The slaver * 
n captu a tew degrees to 
south! The Court was compelled te 
pronounce the capture illegal. She 
was euffered to return to the Brazils, 
not merely safe, but with a passport 
guaranteeing her from all British 
ships.. “I saw,” saya, Mr. Rankin, 
forcibly, “the evil ship weigh anchor, 
and veo — with her — 
si oa as if w contempt 
—— hus a third time were the 
dying wretches carried across the At- 
lantic, after seven months’ conGae- 
ment: few probably lived through the 
passage.” A remarkable circumstance 
on this occasion wast, that the -siave 
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gave threo loud cheers at the moment 
ef the echooner’s. startiay—whether 
this rose from the monoteny of misery 
en board, the prospect of a Brazilian 
market, of even of u grave in the 
waters. 

The process of liberation has some 
imerest, as aa imperfect attempt to 
show national mercy, where every in- 
dividual subtlety, — and — = 
Jeageed against its w action. The 
chief places of captureareoff the mouth 
of some river in the Bight of Benin, or 
of Biafra, the Calabar, Bonny, &c. 
A search is made. If the equipments 
end cargo permit detention, an officer 
end ag crew are put on board, who 
take her to Sierra Leone for adjudica- 
tion. A scene in one of those vessels 
ia described. It is at eS — 
@n opportunity,” says Mr. in, “o 
Observing the Seata of liberation as 
an eyewitness. One fine day in May, 
the signal gun told of the approach of 
a vessel. A sharp-built schooner, with 
crowded canvass, darted up the estu- 
ary like lightning; her nature was 
obvious; she was a prize. A painful 
interest prompted me to visit, as speed. 
ily es possible, this prison-ship. The 

imymanee crew of the official boat 
ewittly shot us alongside. The craft 
sbowed Spanish colors, and was named 
‘La Pantica.’ We easily leaped on 
board, as she lay low in the water; 
the first glance around caused a 


hasty 
` sudden sickness and faintness, followed 


oy i — more intense than 
discreet. Before us, lying. ia a heap, 
huddled together at the foot of the 
foremast, on the bare and filthy deck, 
lay several human beings in the last 
stage of emaciation, dying. The ship, 
fore and aft, was thronged with men, 
women,and children,all entirely naked, 
en —* hors — disease. 
step tot tchway ; it was so- 
cured by iron bars and cruses bars, and 
pressed aguinst them were the heads of 
the slaves below. It appeared that the 
crowd or deck formed one third only 
of the cargo, two-thirds being stowed 
in a sitting posture below, between 
decks: the men. forward, the women 
aft. Two hundred and seventy-four 
were at this moment in the little 
‘achooner! When captured, 315 had 
been found on board ; forty had died 
during the voyage from the old Cala- 
bar, and one had drowned himself.” 
This was the first view ; aad wretch- 
ed as it was, it showed but half the 
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oril. The next day's visit was even 
more startling. “The rainy season 
bad commenced, and during the night 
rain had poured heavily down ; nearly 
a hundred slaves had 
the weather on deck, and among 

the heapof dying skeletons at the foge- 
mast. The captives were now count- 
ed, and their numbers, and sea, 
written down for the information ef 
the Court of Mixed Commission. . As 
the hold bad been divided for the 
separation ot the mea and women, 
those on deck were first counted ; 
they were then driven forward, crowd- 
ed as much as possible, and the we- 
men below were drawn up through 
the small hatohway from their hot, 
dark confinement. A black boatewain 
seized them on: by one, dragging 
them before us for a moment, when 
they were noted down, and were in- 
stantly swung again by the arm into 
their loathsome cell, where another 
negro boatswain sat, with a whip or 
stick, and forced them to resume the 
bent and painful attityde necessary 
for the stowage of so large a number. 
The unfortunate women and giris, in 
general, submitted with quiet resigua- 
tien. A month had their con- 
dition familiar to them. One or two 


‘were leas philosophical, or suffered 


more acutely than the rest. Their 
shrieks arose faintly from their hidden 
prison, as violent compulsion alone 
squeezed them into their nook against 
the curve of the ship’s side. I at- 
tempted to descend, in order to see 


.the accommodation. The height be- 


tween the floor and ceiling was about 
ny of the 
position of the crouching slaves may 
be imagined, especially that of the 
men, whose heads and necke were bent 
down by the boarding above them. 
Once so fixed, relief by motion or 
change of posture is unattainable. The 
body — stiffens into a perma- 
nent curve. the streets of Free- 
town I have seen liberated slaves in 
every conceivaule state of distortion. 
Gne, I remember, who trailed a 
hie body, with his baok to the g i 
means of his hands and ankles. 
ny can never resume the upright 
J ‘his description bviously 
n are obv 
omitted all the sources of sickness, dis- 
gust, and misery, which must arise 
rom the mere fact of so many human 
beings thus crushed together, if it 


Too 


were even but for a day, much less for 
weeks and months, independently of 
all the pain of the stooping posture. 
That position was one:of the tortures 
of the old French dungeons, and bor- 
rowed in our own, where a man could 
neither stand, sit straight, nor lie 
down—a torture which soon became 
su intolerable that it either forced the 
sufferer to declare himeelf guilty of 
any thing that was desired, or druve 
him mad. Our only wonder is, that 
even the apathy of the negro endured 
it, without throwing the whole cargo 
into frenzy. “La Pantica,” fortu- 
nately for the unhappy slaves, was con- 
denined, and the negroes were brought 
. on shore. The writer, who took an 
honorable interest in their fate, paid 
frequent visits to the King’s yard, 
where they were first received. The 
young children first recovered from 
their sufferings, and their elastic spirite 
seemed little injured. The men next 
rallied, but several died in the shed 
devoted to the sickly. Of the women, 
many were tched to the hospital, 


victims to fever. Others had 
that insanity was the frequent siate of 
the female captives, and that it came 
chiefly on those who at first exhibit 
most intellectual development, and 
greatest liveliness of disposition. The 
women sustain their bodily sufferings 
‘with more silent fortitude than the 
men, and seldom destroy themselves ; 
but they brood more over their mis- 
fortunes, until the sense of them is lost 
in madness. 

But the British provision to dimi- 
nish these horrors remains ineffectual. 
Of the slavers, the chief part escape. 
Our squadron off the coast have been 
more suecessful of late ; and the rigid 
pacts with forsiguers practically bind: 

cts wit ers bind- 
nz. will render it more effective still. 
But a different descmption of vessels 
should be employed. Our ships are 
still too slow, too heavy, and too few. 
The low, sharp, rakish schooner of 


the pirates can often walk round the: 


ified square ships of the service, 
and in light winds invariably distance 
them. The ica was captured by 
chance. The Fair Rosamond, t 
captor, had entered the Culabar river, 
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and d anchor is a dark, 
night. hen day broke, the slave 
hip was discovered close by. They 

unconsciously lain as neighbors 

side by side. “Pantica” bad 
just been loaded with slaves, and was 
ready to weigh ancher at sunrise for 
America. A rocket was fired over 
her, and she had no alternative bot to 
strike her colors. The chief acors 
gt a : d the 3 
t u an e à 
The governments of those three coun- 
ve been intportuned in every 
shape of importunity to act with open- 
ness, and extinguish the detestable and 
dreadful trade, which have so 
often and so openly bound 
to destroy. Looking to the distracted 
condition of those three countries at this 
moment, when every other is at peace, 
can it be called superstitious t0 com- 
bine their sufferings with this hideous 
and national crime? Must not the 
outcries of a hundred thousand bomaa 
beings yearly torn from their home, 
and tortured for the of this atre- 
cious trade, be heard in higher coun- 
cils than those of man! Is it to de 
forgotten, in proof of this national 
poea that those three nations 

ave been stri of the colonial pos: 
sessions for w express use the 
feel Kal * F ibe boundiens 
t wholly stripped o 
— of the Brazils—Spein wholly 
strip of the boundicss empire of 
Mexico and the soutbern provinces— 
France wholly stripped of the noblest 
island of the Weatern world, the chief 
of all her colonies; while, se if to 
make the moral clear, England, the 
champion of truth and religion ia the 
cause of the unhappy elave, has not 
m been sustained in 
of all the colonial of older 
times, but has extended her empire 
through seas and regions almost un- 
known to the last age—an empire em- 
bracing the largest dominion ever 
placed under a single sceptre. 

ae recommend this — to ell 
who can enjoy an eloquent and taste- 
ful narrative: We have found some 
difficulty in breaking 


off from its pe- 
rusal. it is a new a brillisat 


he view of the glories of nature im the 


long-libelled world of Africa. 
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Echecs of Antiquity. 


BOHDES OF ANTIQUITY. 
BY DELTA. 
| T SERIES SECOND. 
From the hoar remoteness of time, in which David lamented for Saul and 


forth his 


of Selma—aad Hippecrates scorned 


onathan—Ossian 
the proffered honors of Artaxerxes—glide we now, in fancy, down the dim 


avenues of the eleventh century ; a 
Kings and their Scalds. 


glance, for a few moments, on the Sea- 


In an old Icelandic Chronicle, called Knytlinga Saga, preserved in Bar- 
tholin’s curious and’ excellent treatise, “ Causæ de contemptu a Danis Mortis” 


guo 1689, p. 54), will be found in tbe followin 


fragment, which, unlike the 


rbarous and — Odes and incantations of the extreme north, breathes a . 


a ined Pear of 


rance, Spsin, or “ Olde Englonde.” 


iches, via 


Harald, surnamed the Valiant, was a Norwegian Prince, who greatly dis. 
tinguished r 


himself by his bold adventures. In pursuit of glory an 
piracy, he bad not only scoured all the northern seas, but ha 
editerranean, and made descents on the African and Sicilian coasts. He 


the 


penetrated into 


was at length captured, and detained for some time at Constantinople. The 


Obdurate fair one, whom the 


glory of so many exploits could not soften, is 


said to have been Elissif, the daughter of Jarislaus, King of Russia. "r'he 


Chevalier Mallet gives a French transl 


ation in his “ L’Edda.” (4to, 1756.) 


THE COMPLAINT OF HARALD THE VALIANT, 


L 
The ps and splendor of the sea, 
My ships have circled Sicily, — 
My stout brown vessels taught to 


o— 
My banded warriers o'er the flood 
Looked eager for the feast of bloed; 
So. far our streteh, so long our way, 
I thought our sails would never stay l- 
And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maiden me disdains! 


a. 
r yət a youth —half man half 


Say, saw ye then my face with joy, 
Ye men of. Dronthiem-—-though your 


towers 
Held troops so far outnumbering ours ? 
Dread was the conflict ; fierce and far 
Ran through your streets the din of 


war ; 
saps with shrieks, — m — 
© saw poms young king’s life- 


And yet, to recompense ins,— 
A Russian maiden me di ie 


m. 
Once—sixteen souls alone were we, 
Qn shipboard, ’mid a shereless sea,— 
When rose a tempest fierce and fell, 
And Ocean, with resistlees swell, 
Rush'd wild across our loaded deck, 
As if triumphant o’er our wreck ; 
But strenuous hearts and hands were 


there ; 
Hope smiled, and overcame Despair ; 


Tur 


And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A Russian maid isdains! 


en me 
IV. 
a manly feats I know aright— 
I no foeman in the t; 
I curb with skill the Rery horae ; 
Swimming, I stem the terrent’s force ; 
As if self-poised.in air, I wheel 
Along the ice, on skates of steel; 
I dart the whirling ianco; with oar 
A the beat from shore to shore: 
nd yet, to recompense m 
A Binsin maiden me disdain ! 
v. 
What maid, what matren can deny, 
When posted, in the dawning, by — 
The city of the South, we gave 
Our banners on the breeze to wave, 
That forward were my feet to rush 
Amid the battle’s bloudiest crush,— 
That Harald’s sword luft none to say, 
W ho fell beneath its sweep that day }+— 
And yet, to recompense my pains,— 
A. Russian maiden me disdains | 


Vi. 

On Norway's upland wastes of snow, 
ee partir bend — a the ‘bew, 
ceful days' afar 
From » warlike thoughts, from Ocean's 
Now, ‘mid the rocks my vesels glide, 
The peasant’s dread, in banned 


ride, — 

Stips which have made wild shores 
their own, 

Roe man’s abode wasnever known: 

And yet, to recompense my peins,— 

A Russian maiden me disdains 
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If so sings the half- 


— Bohees of Antiquity. 
pagan Norseman of the sorrows with which the scorn of 


{May, 


an earthly fair one darkened his triumphs, let us listen to the love-notes whick 


the enthusiastic temperament of the Oriental Mahometa 


breathed from heaven over his dying 


ai 


ley's ilistory 


n could suppose 
hour, ina commiseration of his suffer- 


and fidelity in the cause of “the true faith.” 
that most picturesque of all chronicles of human action, Professor Ock- 
the Saracens, we are told that words to the following efet 


were — by a warlike chief, named I'Krimah, before rushing into a 
battle, where he was stain after performing prodigies of valor. 
` > THE DEATH-SONG CF IKRIMAH. 


a 

Methinks from Paradise I see 

A blackæyed maiden beckon me! 

And such a form, and such a face, 
That, oh could mortal gaze behold,— 


So soul-subduing in their grace,— 
*T would fire the soft, *twould melt 
the bold, 


Till each, his heart-deep flame to prove, 
Would ine, 


for love ! 


` 


II. 
She waves her mowy am half seen, 
Through floating folds of silken green ; 
And in her left hand I descry 

A cup of gems with rare device ; 
She bends on me a loving eye, 

She beckons on to Paradise, 
And calls, “O come in Heaven to 


dwell, 
die Come quickly, for E love thee weil ! 


In his notes to the Giaour, that most im ed of all modern poems, Lord 
ayron, mentions a war-song of the Groeks almost exactly of the same import. 
e has himself given it partiy an immortality in the lines ending, 
“ They come, their kerchiefs n they wave, 


And welcome with a kiss the brave.” 


erudite Burton, that, feeling the approaches of death, he summoned from 
Bristol to his bedside at Gloucester the only child of his old ay een 
to some 


ed her in a strain, to which the following may be su 
remote analogy. 


BEN EPHRAIM’S DEATHBED. 


I. 

Depart! illusions of this world— 

Vile dreams of traffic — from my 
slee 


Where spectral forms are flitting o’er 

From — to Jordan’s heavenly 
` shore; 

Know I not thee, sepulchral, hoar, 

Dreary Jehosophat ! 

Thau valley of dry bones, where keep 

Our fathers’ fathers their last sleep 1 


u. 
Life's ebbing sands are almost run ; 
Child, draw that saffron curtain by, 
That I may soe yon setting sun 
Once more before I die. 
Soon shali his radiance gild 

Thy temple, earth's most glorious 


_ gem, : 
Oh distant, dear Jerusalem ! 
Bear thou, bright orb, my love to them, ` 
— in vate. vey here i 

ur Syrian fields; and tell them, I, 
Far from them, lay me down to die. 


wl. 
Tell them I grieve not for my death— 
Grieve! — Ours hath been a rece of 


steel ; 
Steadfast and stern—yea, fixed in faith 
—— Comes Power’s scourge to 


Tell them alone I grieve 
That I am called to peace, before 
Juy’s banners float our country o'er ; 
That. friendless, on a foreign shore, 
ad only born I leave : 

! 


be her young life’s v calm, 
. With waves of oil, and winds of balm! 


IV. 
Sarah ! lone seraph ! where wilt thou, 
When I have left thee, refuge find ! 
Ne’er felt I—ne’er so much as now— 
The soorn that baunts our kind ! 


Hebrew bower ; 
The iMuminated leaf 

Of my life’s volume; day and night 
My silent, secret, sole delighs. 
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v. 

But now I leave thee, purest child, 
Forsaken in a foreign 

For us where but to be reviled 

Is pointed Mockery’s hand. 

Ab! wert thou but at home, 

r kneeling at our fountain’s 
Beneath green palma,the camels drink, 
Then should it solace me to think 
Thy feet no more might roam ; 

But heave the hills, and foums 


brine, l 
Betwixt thee and blest Palestine, 
vI 


Our race—Heaven’s wrath hath scat- 
tered them ! 

The chosen see no more thy spires, 

God’s dwelling place, Jerusalem, 

Great city of our sires! 

Methinks I see thee still— 

Thy temple, blest in elder time ; 

Thy terraced roofs, and towers sub- 


ime ; 

Thyruined walls,where fig-trees climb; 
Thy consecrated hill, 
Mount Olivet; and Siloa’s stream, 
Bright mirroring red morning’s beam. 


vi. 

Farewell! thou hast thy mother’s at bes 

—— — as when, by Danube’s 
wW, 

Beneath the blue Hungarian skies, 

I wooed her long ago. 

We thought no more to roam ; 

And ours was sure a hearth of love, 

Till fend-led Persecution drove 

The meekest forth, and made us rove 

Once more without a home. 

I would thy mother’s dust had lain 

Within our care, on Judab’s plain ! 


` t 


Translations from Beranger, by Affred Domett. 


Tos 


vii. 
Bat no! it wasjnot thus to be !— 
She sleeps within an English field ; 
And where they, buried her, lay me,— 
Nay, why to anguish yield, 
Sarah, my lone.and lovely child 
But when thou art an orphan, dry 
In faith thy filial tears; the sky 
Of Palestine shall glad thine eye, 
Dear wanderer of earth's wild ; 
There — thou kindred, who will 


e 
Thee welcome, even for my name's 
sake. 


Ix. 
Farewell! though I must see it not, 
Thine eyes, mine Edeu-bird, may see 
Our tribes, heaven.gathered, reach the 
t 


spo 

Whence vengeance made them flee.— 

The Arab charger’s neigh, 

The shoutin poopie thou may’st bark, 

eee child! yea, see God's 
r : 

Once more unveiled to sight, and mark 

Judah’s triumphant day ; 


_ Fulfilled the promise of the Lord, 


The stranger fied, the lost restored ! 


x. 

Farewell! I see thee, feel thee not; 
There is a burden on my breath ; 
Within ay vens thrilling hot, 

I feel the ice of death. 

One kiss before I die;— 

There kneel beside my couch, and 


pray : 
So like yon parting gleam of day, 
In peace my soul shall pass away © 
Into the cloudless sky ; 


“And God, when I am gone, will be 
thing 


Friend, father, every to thee. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM BERANGER, 


BY ALFRED DOMETT. 
No. I. 


. =e your work, the daylight 


1e8, re} 
And see,the shepherd’s star is risen!” Alas, my child, 
“A youth, who was our neighbour, liee, “He pines away wi 


y mother, in a foreign prison, 
They took him prisoner on the sea, 
He was the last to yield they say. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
— ari ed captive = away ! 
m ry, my poor A 
For the captive far away ! 


“ And — the lamp be lighted ~~ 
©. 


in in tears !” 

weary care; 
The Briton at his misery sneers. 

From childhood, Adrian loved but 


me, 
He made our fireside always gay. 


Poor — spin! Oh, spin to 
The wretched captive far away !” 
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“For Adrian, I myself would spi “Come near the fire, my child, and 
My child; but I am and: spin; 
old.” Tis wearing late—the night is colé.” 
“Fo him I love send all I win; “My mother, Adrian ne within 
My mother—all my soanty gold. A floating s hold t 


In vain that music beckons me, They — shrunken hand which 
Although ‘tis Rose's wedding 
day. Holds out, for bitter bread, to pray. 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free Poor Mary, spin! Oh, spin to free 
The wretched captive far away !” The. wretched captive far away !” 


“ Nay, latety I have dreamt agaia: 
That you, my child, were Adrian's bride ; 
Before a month is gone, ‘tis plain, r 
My dreàms will all be verified !” 
“ And shall I then my soldier see, 
Before the fields their flowers display ! 
Poor Mary, spin! Oh! spin to free ~ 
The wretched captive far away. 
gs my Mary—my poor Mary, 
r the captive far away.” 


II. 


MY ‘VOCATION. 
Upon the wide world tost, Oh, freedom’s sweet—but I must eat; 
Poor —eufering—weal, and small; Hunger’s a savage thing ; 
Amid the stir bustle lest, Sing, whis my good angel nigh, 
And overlooked by all ; Poor little fellow, sing! 
The tear is standing in my eye, 
My lips are murmuriag— Love shone in my distreas— 
fing, whispers my good angel nigh, A sweet and b light ! 
Poor little fellow, sing ! But youth is gone, cad he, I guesa, 
Prepares to take his flight. 
The rich in chariots ride, In vain I pant when I decry 
And splash me as they go; Soft beauty blossoming ; 
I pant beneath their cursed pride. Sing, whispers my good angel nigh, - 
Their insults undergo ! Poor little fellow, sing. 
They scowl on hapless poverty 
With looks how withering ! To sing, or I mistake, 
Sing, whisperamy good angel nigh, Is all my task below ; 
Poor little fellow, sing. And will not they for whom I wake 
The strain, their love bestow t 
I shrink from want and pain; When wine exalts the spirits high, 
S pit at Itcha fly ; Aretoa Amid ine jovial ring, 
And though it chafes, endure the chain ‘Then, whispers my good angel nigh, 
Of humble industry. Singy—little fellow, sing. 
itl. 


GOOD WINE AND PRETTY LASSES. 


Friendship, love, and wine to-day. Love, the who fashion spurns, 

Make our simple banquet gay ! Hucka to damask turns ; 
Etiquette we all resign ; Teach us, Love! that art of thins ; 

What —— pretty What su pretty lasses 

And full glassea of good wine ! And full glasses of goed wine ! 
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Let grandees off silver feed ;— — Poverty, who dogs us still, 
Cup or plate—two lovers need May go ragged if he will; 
nly one for both to dine: lowerets o’er the rents we'll twine ; 
What surpasses pretty lasses What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine! And full glasses of good wine! 
‘Who is happy on a throne? Ah! no, no! for were it so, 
Thereon one must sit alone! We would robe us like the low! 
Social meal and couch be mine; Then Lisette would look divine! 
What surpasses pretty lasses What surpasses pretty lasses 
And full glasses of good wine! And fuli glasses of good wine. 
iV. 


% TIS TO THE MOB THAT I BELONG.” 


And so, forsooth, they sneer to see My fathers held no servile hordes— 


A luckless “ de” my name precede ! o half-starv’d vassals e’er opprest; 
Had you a noble ancestry ? ‘Nor ever drew their valiant swords 
Oh no, my masters—no indeed! Good folk in forests to molest ; 
No musty scrolls prove me allied And none of them, from warriors plain, 


To ancient houses, proud and strong; | Wereturn’d by Merlin's magic strong 
To love my ey all my pride, To chamberlains ot Charlemagne. 
e mob t 


Tis tot at I belong, *Tis to the mob that I belong, 
The mob—the mob, The mob—the mob— 
The very mob! The very mob! 
Ah no! I had no “de” at first, No sires of mine have ever riven 
For in my blood, and in my soul, With civil war their native land ; 
I read that [ had sires who curst Nor to the English Lion given 
A master’s absolute control ! The towns consign’d to their com- 
Long, long did that control remain mand ; 
A millstone o'er the ignoble throng; When churchmen overwhelmed the 
My sires were those it crush’d—for state, 
grain ; Combined for rapine and for wrong, 
*Tis to the mob that 1 belong, They never joined the of hate. 
The mob—the mob, . is to the mob that I belong, 
The very mob! The mob—the mob, 


The very mob! 


My name with yours then ne’er enrol, 
Conceited gentles! ye who run, 
Ennobled by a button-hole, 
To worsbip every rising sun ! 
I honor all mankind as one; 
In satire quick, in feelings strong ; 
a oan to misery alone! 
"Tis to the mob that I belong, 
The mob—the mob, 
The very mob! 
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DESPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
No. IV. 


Sm ArTHOR WELLESLEY landed in 
England in September, 1805. Pre- 
vious to the expedition to Egypt, In- 
dia was the only school for the acqui- 
sition of the higher branches of pro- 
fessional knowledge open to a British 
officer. It was there only that the 
operations of war were conducted on 
a great scale, or experience had yet 
taught a British army to contend with 
confidence of victory. It must be re- 

rded, therefore, as a fortunate event 
in the career of Wellington, that, be- 
fore contending with the best troops 
and most akilful generals of Europe, 
he had been enabled, by a service in 
India, to receive the fu 
preparatory initiation io all the duties 
of command. That the high func- 
tions which there devolved on bim 
exercised a powerful and most benefi- 
cial influence, in strengthening the 
faculties and enlarging the resources 
of his mind, there can be no doubt. 
His experience was happily not limit- 
ed to the comparatively narrow circle 
of duties purely pout é Had it 
been so, he might probably have be- 
come the moat skilful strategist, the 
most expert tactician of the age, and 
nothing more. But the case was ye 
different. The qualities of the sol- 
dier, the diplomatist, and the civil ad- 
ministrator were called into action by 
the danger which then threatened the 
very existence of our Indian empire; 

the effect, as regarded. Welling- 
ton, was the acquisition of an amount 
of practical accomplishment, a widely 
extended range of knowledge, and a 
confidence in his own | groat powers, 
which subsequently led to the most 
splendid results 

The period of Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s residence in India, therefore, 
though comparatively short, effected a 
great change both in his character 
and circumstances. He quitted Eng- 
land, a young and inexperienced offi- 
cer, enthusiastically devoted to his 
profession, and with little worldly pos- 
session save his “own good sword.” 
In eight years he returned with a high 
reputation, a mind enlarged by expe- 
rience, and facultics improved by the 
exercise of the most difficult and im- 


portant functions, both military and 


benefit of a h 


politica a 7 
mies, subdu rovincea, negotiated 
treaties, aod auiended the blessing of 
mild and impartial government, where 
it had been before unknown. In short, 
it is scarcely ible to conceive a 
combination of circumstances better 
calculated to produce the complete ex- 
nsion of a mind like that of Wel- 
ington, than those in which the course 
of events fortunately placed him. 
There is one- disadvan how- 
ever, inseparable, we fear, from ser- 
vice in the East, conga the apathy 
with which the most brilliant achieve- 
ments in that quarter are rded at 
ome. No man ever attained 
considerable popularity from his ser- 
vices in the East. The scene of ac- 
tion is too remote, and the character 
of the struggle too different from any 


thing within the scope of European 
experience, to excite much —— 
or interest in the people of Eng 
In our various contests in India, the 
moral feeling of Englishmen has rare- 
ly been ranged on the same side with 
the banners of their country; and 
under any ee few, eren 
among the educated classes, possess 
sufficient knowledge to enable them to 
form a just estimate either of the 
amount ot difficulties overcome, or the 
importance of the advantages acquir- 
ed. It is besides a common error to 
regard the native armies as mere 
masses of undisciplined barbarians, 
and to anticipate victory as a conse- 
quence necessarily resulting from the 
superiority of Eu tactics and 
British valor. Towards those, there- 
fore, who fight our battles in the East, 
the thermometer of public feeling uni- 
formly indicates a low temperature ; 
while inferior men have succeeded m 
rising to distinction by success in leas 
difficult but more popular — 

We have no doubt Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley feit this on his return to 
land in 1805. His brilliant services 
in the East had met with due appre- 
ciation from the Government and those 
conversant with Indian affairs; but 
to the public in general they were an 
unknown quantity, we believe 
have remained so to the present hour. 
In truth, great indifference existed 


He had commanded ar- 
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with regard to all military merit which 
had not been established by successful 
contest with the generals of Napoleon. 
The army then enjoyed little of the 
national confidence, and the assertion 
that the British troops were unable 
to contend in the field against those of 
France, had ‘acquired something of 
the character and authority of an 
admitted truth. The year 1805, was 
one of deep nutional despondency. 
The power of Napoleon had reach- 
ed its zenith, and the public mind 
was in the lowest state of depres- 
gion from the apprehénsion of in- 
vasion. Communities, like individuals, 
keve their weak moments, when the 
spirits flag and the nérves are un- 
strung, men tremble “even at the 
sounds themselves have made.” ‘Thus 
was it at the period in question. An 
armament had been assembled at Bou- 
logne, and prodigious was the conster- 
nation diffused by the flotilla of flat- 
bottumed boats destined to convey it 
to the shores of Britain. If a few 
fishing boats were seen off Dover or 
Ramegate, the cry of “‘They come, 
they come,” like wild fire, and 
the whole kingdom of Kent was in an 
uproar. On the Exchange, where 


“I am overwhelmed with fears for our existence as a nation. 
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merchants most do congregate, were 
daily seen dismal faces, and heard ru- 
mors of change-perplexing capital- 
ist's. The funds were at the lowest 
ebb, and even without invasion, na- 
tional bankruptcy was declared toim- 
pend over the devoted country. So 
deep and general was the panic, that 
the pencys of sauve qui peut was al- 
ready entered on, not only by many 
of the ‘middling classes, but of the 
noblest and wealthiest of the land; 
men peany called on, by every 
tie of loyalty and gratitude, to occupy 
the foremost place of danger, and 
share the fortunes of their country 
whatever they might be. We learn 
from the very interesting memoirs of 
Sir John Sinclair, lately published, 
that Lord Beauchamp and many other 
great proprietors and capitalists, pri- 
vately purchased land in the United 
States, with the view of ultimately 
retiring there. Even men of the 
most powerful understanding and cool- 
est ju:lgment were dis to reyard 
the situation of their country with de- 
spair. As a proof of this, we shall 
lay before our readers a few passages 
from the letters of Bishop Watson, ad- 
dressed to Sir John Sinclair :— 


“ December 22, 1804. 
France will 


domineer over the world; we cannot attack her, and she need not attack us. 
Her menaces will destroy our finances, and excess of taxation will breed dis- 


content. —Adieu.” 


“7th August, 1805. 


“ You cannot well imagine how much I am’ alarmed at our present situa- 


tion ; not indeed ultimately and individually alarmed. because my mind is made 
up to every thing. I can submit to every thing but dishonor, and it must 
be my own fault if I ever submit to that. Yet 1 have a sad presage that this 
country must succumb under the power of France; all other nations are asleep, 
and they will not awaken till they are stunned by the hammers of despotism 
fastening Gallic chains around the neck of every people in Europe.” 


« June 12, 1805. 
“I trouble not myself about politics ; the trade of Manchester is, I am told, 
at a stand ; a general stoppage of our commerce will be followed by a gene- 
ral bankruptcy, and bankruptcy by our degradation as a state in Europe.” 


“ Ist February, 1806. 
Pie am very well pleased with tho new arrangements, but | fear our fate is 


“11th Oct. 1806. 
“ You know more of political occurrences than I do, but my opinion respect- 
ing the expediency of peace is fixed. We may be ruined by it, but we shall 
be ruined without it.” 


While fear, almost amounting to cumstance for England that the hands 
insanity, thus pervaded ail ranks of to which the reins of government were 
the community, it was a fortunate cir- confided were neither feeble nor irre- 
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solute. Mr. Pitt, instead of following 
the pusillanimous counsels of those 
who advocated submission, presented a 
bold front to the danger, and prepared 
to meet it. Heroused his countrymen 
to action, and placed arms in their 
hands. He assured them that, however 
t might be the peril of resistance, 
it was Pory less than that which 
must necessarHy accompany a disho- 
norable peace. Towards the enemy 
he neither lowered his tone, nor tar- 
nished the honor of England by any 
proposal of concession. Perhaps no 
statesman ever exercised so powerful 
an ascendency over the public mind as 
Mr. Pitt at the period in question. To 
his wisdom and —— was the 
country, under Previdence, indebted 
for safety at this memorable crisis. 
The courage which he roused to meet 
the danger averted it. There was no 
invasion, and the remains of the dread- 
ed bvat-flotilla were found rotting at 
Boulogne ut the peace of 1814. . 

At a time of such peril an acces- 
sion of military talent in the person ‘of 
Sir Arihur Wellesley could not be 
unwelcome to the Ministry. Almost 
immediately after his arrival he was 
appointed to command a brigade in 
the expedition fitted out for Hanover, 
under Lord Cathcart. The battle of 
Austerlitz defeated the object of this 
armament, and: it was recalled before 
engaging in any operation. On its 
return to England the troops were dis- 
tributed along the coast as a security 
against invasion. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley was then appointed 10 a command 
in the Sussex district, and shortly after- 
wards was elected Member of Par. 
liament for the borough of Rye. In the 
same year he marred the Hon. Cathe- 
akenham, sister to the Earl of 
Longford. 

In April, 1807, a change of Ministry 
took place. The Duke of Richmond 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Fre- 
land, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, Chief 
Secretary. In the month of August, 
however, he again embarked for fo- 
reign service, and sailed with the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen under Lord 
Gambier and Lord Cathcart. The 
command allotted to him was that of 
the division of reserve, with which, on 
the 29th of August, he ‘had an affair 
with a considerable body of Danish 
troops. The latter fied after a brief 
engagement, leaving the British in 
possession of their guns, and above a 
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thousand, prisoners. He was subse- 
quently appointed one of the Conmis- 
sioners for drawing up the articles of 
capitulation for the town and citadel 
of Copenhagen. On his return to 
England he received the thanks of 
Parliament for his services -during 
these operations. 

Of Sir Arthur Wellesley as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, little 
need be said. He certainly was not 
gifted with the qualities of an orator, 
and that command of felicitous expres- 
sion which distinguishes his writi 
was not equally remarkable in his vias 
voce addresses. There is something, 
perhaps, in the —— and 
the habits of mind which it eagenders, 
unfavorable to the attainment of ora- 
torical excellence. Accustomed only 
to command or to obey, the art of per- 
suasion is one which a soldier has no 
temptation to acquire, and few oppor- 
tunities of exercising. It would be a 
violation of military propriety for a 

neral to communicate to his inferiors 
in rank the grounds of a decision, 
endeavor to lead them to the same 
conclusion. It is his object to attain 
conviction as best be may, with the . 
knowledge that, when attained, it must 
necessarily become the rule of action 
to others. 

He may be — therefore, to 
be less practically skilled than most 
men in the art of conciliating opinion, 
or of guiding the minds of others, 
through a maze of entangled reason- 
ing, to some distant and descried con- 
clusion. 

Whatever might be the amount of 
his qualifieations as a liamentary 
debater, Sir Arthur Wellesley, when- 
ever he addressed the House, was lis- 
tened to with attention and respect. 
On many occasions his sound judg- 
ment, and extensive practical know- 
ledge, were of eminent service to his 
country. In particular, he so thorough- 
ly exposed the folly of a project thea 
cortemplated by Ministers of employ- 
ing negro troops in the East Indies, 
and sepoys in the West, that it was 
given up. Never, perhaps, was a 
more dangerous scheme conceived by 
ignorance and imbecility. In execu- 
tion, it would have been found impre- 
ticable, or practicable only through 
breach of faith with the sepo ig Sia 
and by placing in peril our whole 
dian ions. He also succes- 
fully vindicated the Administration ef 
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Lord Wellesley from the virulent at- 
tacks made un it in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr Paul and others. 

We now — the most me- 
morable period of the life of Welling- 
ton, when his highest ambition, was 
about to be gratified by an appoint- 
ment to cominand a force destined to 
contribute to the liberation of the pe- 
ninsula. The Spanish people had long 
remained blind to the designs of Na- 
poleon. Their meacs of intelligence 
were tew and precarious, for it was 
the policy both of the monarch and the 

. priesthood to discourage the dissemina- 
tion of political intelligence. The deep- 
laid plans of Napoleon, therefore, for 
the subversioa of their liberties, were 
far advanced to completion before the 
nation at large became aware of their 
nature and extent. Troops, under va- 
rious pretences, had been poured into 
the country ; their sovereign had been 
seduced into the French territory and 
made prisoner, and still no symptom 
of general and energetic resistance had 
been exhibited. The French soldiers 
had been welcomed as friends and 
allies by a generous and confiding peo- 
ple. This evidence of weakness, for 
such it seemed to Napoleon, embol- 
dened him to cast aside the thin veil 
which had hithertocovered hisdesigns. 
By threats and violence, Ferdinand 
and theother male branches of the 
Bourbon family were forced to abdi- 
cate their rights, and Joseph Bona- 
parte was declared sovereign. 
In the mean time, the burden of 
maintaining the French armies was 
found to press heavily on the people of 
the provinces. The invaders, encoura- 
ged by impunity, became haughty and 
overbearing, and the harmony, which 
at first existed between the military 
and the populace, was broken by acts 
of violence on both sides. These evils 
continued to increase. Not a day 
passed in which Castilian priae was 
not wounded by the arrogance of the 
intruders. Hostile encounters took 
place, and the seeds of animusity were 
sown, which subsequently ripened into 
an abundant harvest of atrocity and 
bloodshed 


At length same the massacre of Ma- 
drid, The train had been laid, anda 
spark was only wanted to ignite it. 
[Intelligence of the catastrophe spread, 
trum pet-tongued, through the country. 
From this tine Spain was in arms; 
Jnere.was no province oe kingdom 
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where the invader did not encounter 
resistance, and the result was, that in 
less than three months, by their own 
unaided efforts, the French forces, 
amounting to 150,000 men, were driven 
beyond the Ebro. 

n Portugal the course of events had 
been somewhat similar, before the 
commencement of hostilities ia Spain. 
A treaty for dividing the kingdom had 
been concluded at Fontainebleau, stipu- 
lating that Portugal should be invaded 
and taken possession of by the united 
armies of France and Spain. An 
army of 23,000 men, under Junot, as- 
sisted by a Spanish force of similar 
amount, was destined for this service. 
An edict was issued by Napoleon, de- 
claring that “the house of Braganza 
had ceased to reign.” The Ro al 
family of Portugal, unable to offer 
effective resistance to an invading 
force of such magnitude, sought refuge 
in the Brazils. 
` Jynot’s march on the capital was 
unresisted. A a tumult took place 
in Lisbon, when the arms of Portugal 
were taken down, and those of the 
French Emperor elevated in their 
stead, but this was easily suppressed. - 
At first no general resistance was of- 
fered by the people to French autho- 
rity, and there can be little doubt that, 
had the government been mod:rated 
in its action by the dictates of human- 
ity and prudence, the aversion of the 
Portuguese to foreign usurpation would 
have progressively diminished. But 
the abuses and oppression of the intru- 
sive government rendered such a con- 
summation impossible. The pees 
beheld the plate torn by sacrilegious 
hands from the churches; the palaces 
of their nobles plundered, and even the 
humble dwellings of the poor robbed 
of their little property. 

Thus resistance, vehement though 
ill organized, arose in many quarters 
of the kingdom. Junot divided his 
forces, and sent divisions to suppress 
disturbance wherever it appeared, and 
reduce the people to obedience. But 

it was impossible. The presence of a 
French force produced temporary sub- 
mission, und nothing more. Severity 
of punishment was tried in vain. The 
national animosity to the invaders con- 
tinued to be exhibited in acts of isolated 
rebellion, and Junot was practicall 
taught the useful and important tru 
that men cannot be trampled into good 
subjects. 


` 
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in Spain, therefore, in the month of 
July 1 the resistance of the people 
had so far been crowned with success. 
The French had been driven beyond 
the Ebro, and thus only a small por- 
tion of the kingdom was occupied b 
their forces. Yo Portugal it was dif- 
ferent. There the invading army 
wus in possession of all the fortresses 
of the country, and the unaided efforts 
of the people were manifestly unequal 
to the expulsion of the usurping go- 
vernment. 

The events passing in the Peninsula 
gave an entirely new aspect to the af- 
airs of Europe, and roused a spirit of 
— in its remotest corners. 
The British people, in particular, were 
animated by the — enthusiasm 
in the cuuse of Spanish independence. 
By the government every practicable 
assistance was afforded to the patri- 
otic cause. Vessels freighted with 
arms, clothing, and military stores 
were speedy despatched to the north 
of Spain. Supplies of money were 
sent to assist the insurrection in Gal- 
licia. ‘The British army in Sicily 
was ordered to co-operate with the 
insurgent Catalans, and a force under 
General Spencer was sent from Gib- 


Viscount Castlereagh, Secretary o 
Sir A. 
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raltar to afford assistance to the pat ri- 
ots of Andalusia. 

At this period it was determined 
that England should assume a more 
pomen share in a struggle in which 

er interests and safety were so vitally 

atstahe. Inthe spring of 1806, a 
had been assembied at Cork with 
destination of South America, in bope 
of wresting a colony from the very 
nation in whose cause it was now des- 
tined to fight. It consisted of about 
nine thousand men, and the command 
was ullotied to Sir Arthur Wellesiéy. 
The despatch of the Commander.in- 
chief, announcing his appointment, is 
dited 14th June, 1808. It enumerates 
in detail the regiments of which the 
expedition was tu consist, and the 
eral officers attached to the staff. 
latter were as follows :— 

Major General Spencer, 

Major General Hill, 

Mujor General Fe 

Brig. General Nightingale, 

Brig. General Fane, 

Brig. General Catlin Crawford. 

On the 21st of June, Lord Castle- 
reagh, then Secretary for the Colonies, 
writes as follows :— 


State, to Lrheutenant-General the Hon. 
ellesley, K. B. 


Downing Street, 21st Jane, 1808. 


“Our accounts from Cadiz are bad ; no disposition there or in the neigh- 
borhood of Gibraltar to move; General Spencer returning to Gibraltar; the 


proceedings, however, in the northern provinces were not then known. 


It is 


material to know the effect produced by that effort which may be hourly 


expected. 


‘The Cabinet are desirous of postponing, till they. hear again, their final 
decision on your instructions, being unwilling you should get too far to the 
southward, whilst the spirit of exertion appears to reside more to the north- 


ward. 


“ Hitherto no time, in fact, has been lost, as your equipment cannot be as- 


sembled at Cork for some days. 


The arms and cavalry 


transports are not yet 


got to Portsmouth, und it is better to bring the whole together, than to trust 


to junctions on the coast of Spain. 


“ You will have the goodness to order the transports to be kept fully victual- 
led whilst in port, that you may carry with you a full supply.—I am,” &c. 


On being apprized of his appointment, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley vigorously com- 
menced the business of preparation. 
One great advuntage he p over 
most of his contemporaries; he fully 
understood not only the general prin- 
ciples of command, but the whole of 
the minute and multiplied details by 
which only these principles could be 
brought into effective action. 


the duties of the lowest non-commis- 
sioned officer to those of the Comman- 
der in-chief, there was no single office 
in any departinent connected with the 
administration of an army with which 
he was not intimately conversant. 
The advantages arising from this ex- 
tent and precision of inferm ition were 
very great; it insured activity and 


From competence to their duties in the sud- 
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ordinate officers of every clas. Under Hill, and the Honorable Charles 
hie command no man could hope that Stuart (now Lord Londonderry), will 
ignorance or negligence would puss afford someillustration of the know- 
unobeervcd, and all felt sure that zeal ledge and activity of which we speak, 
and talent would meet with dueappre- and will, on other accounts, found 
Ciation and reward. The following interesting. , 

letters to Major-General (Gow Lord) 


- Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K. B. to Major-General Hilt. 


ni 7 Dear Hill, Dublin Castle, 23d June, 1808. 

“ I rejoice extremely at the prospect I have before me of serving again with 
you, and I bope that we shall have more to dothan we had on the last occa- 
sion on which we were together. 

“I — to lenve town for Cork as soon as l shall receive my iustructions 
from London. l understand that every thing has sailed from England which 
is to go with us: und the horses belonging to the Irish commissariat will be 
embarked. Let me hear from you it you learn anything respecting them. 
The dragoons are to come direct from England tothe rendezvous, and will 
not detain us at Cork. 

“ I enclose a list of the names of the officers appointed to be Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutants, and Quartermasters General. Major Arburthnot will probably be 
in Dublin this day ; and I shall send him to Cork immediately, and you will 
put him in charge of the Adjutant-General’s department. You will put the 
senior of the list of Assistant Deputy Quartermasters-General in charge of that 
department, and give him the enclosed return of camp equipage and stores em- 
barked in the Griofield transport. I bad understood that I was to have had 
stores of this description for 8000 men ; and J shall be obliged to you, if you 
will desire the head of the Quartermaster-General’s department to inquire 
whether there are in the transport any more camp equipage stores besides these 
contained in the enclosed return. 

| beg you to arrange for the embarkation of the Deputy Assistant Adjutants- 
General, and the Deputy- Assistant Quartermusters-General ; probably they and 
the Commissaries had best go in the horse ships. 

“ I understand there is a vessel at Cork to carry thirty- six horses for the Of- 

ficers, besides those intended for the Commissariat horses; and I shall be 
obliged to you if you will desire that spare room muy be kept tor my horses, 
and those of my Aides-de-Camp, which will arrive at Cork in a day or two. 
“ There remains nothing now but to brigade the troops, which may be a con- 
wenience.for the present, and give us the assistance of the General Officers in 
the different arrangements which may be necessary on board the transports. 
But what we shall do now can be only temporary, as the whole corps must ne- 
cessurily be new modelled when we join General Spencer. The veteran bat- 
talion must be put out of the question, as that corps must go into the garrison 
of Gibraitar. 

“ The corps might be brigaded as follows :—The 95th, and the 5th battalion 
of the 60th ; the 5th, 9th, and 38th ; the 40th, 71st, and 91st. You will alter 
this urrangement iftne — belonging to your brigade are not put together, 
and you will put such (ifall the corps of your brigade are not embarked for this 
service) corps as you please with the 9th- Let General Func then command 
the Light Brigade, General Crawfurd the Highlanders, and General Ferguson, 
who belongs to Spencer's corps that brigade which has been and will hereafter 
be yours. The Valeri battalion to report to General Fane, until it shall be 
otherwise disposed of. 

“ Pray, let me hear from you, and acquaint me with all your wants, and 
whether! can do any thing for you here. You will readily believe that f have 
plenty to do in closing a government in such a manner as that I may give it 
up, and taking the command of a corps for service ; but I shall not fail toat- 
tend to whatever you may write to me. 

“ Believe me, my dear Hill, &c. 
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Lieutenant-General the Hon. ‘Sir A. Wellesley, K. B. to Major- 
General Hill. 


e My Drar Hn, Dublin Castle, 25th June, T808. 

“ I desired Torrens to write to = yesterday, to tell you it was probable 
that we should be detained till the cavalry should come round from Ports- 
mouth ; and I have now to request that you will make urran nts with the 
agent of transports that the soldiers embarked may have fresh provisions and 
vegetables every day, and that the stock of provisions in the transports may 
be kept up to the original quantity which each is capable of containing. 

“I also think it very desirable that the soldiers should have permission to 

ashore as they may wish, under such regulations as you may think proper, 
and that the regiments should be sent ashore and exercised in their turns. 

“ | request you to — those mattcrs with the agents of the transports, 
which can easily be done by a good management of the ships’ boats. 

“ I shall let you know as sonn as there is any thing certain of the cavalry. 

“ Believe me,” &c. 


Lieutenani-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K. B. to Brigadier-Genera l 
the Hon. C. Stuart. ' 
“My Dean CrarLes, Dublin Castle, 25th Jnne, 1808. 
“I enclose some papers which I have received ing the state of the 
transports at Cork. ‘he troops are certainly too much crowded, and I recom- 
mend those which can be quartered within one day’s march of Cork may be 
landed, unless it be certain that we shall goimh iately. The troops would 
be on board before I should get to Cork, if they should be landed, and march- 
ed only one day’s march into the country ; and they would certainly benefit 


by this arrangement. 
z = “ Believe me, &c. 


Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K. B., to Major-General Hil. 


“My Dsar Hi, Dublin Castle, 29th June, 1988. 

“| received your letter of the 27th this morning, and I am glad to find that 
you make arrangements for landing the corps so frequently. it will tend 
much to the health of the men, and will make them feel less unpicasantly the 
heat and confinement of the transports. 

“ There is camp equipage complete, including haversack and canteens, for 
4000 men on board the Grinfield, which sailed from Portsmouth on the 2lst 
of June ; and for the same number on board the Tuscan, which sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 23d. 

* As soon as these vessels shall arrive, you will direct the regiments to meke 
returns for the number of canteens and haversacks that they may require, which 
are to be issued upon these returns, from the Quartermast r-General's stores. 
But they are to be kept in their packages in the regimental store of each regi 
ment, and are not to be issued to the soldiers until further orders shall 


en. 
“ Believe me,” &c. 

By the instructions of Lord Castle- tion,he was then—in case he the 
rene dated 30th of June, Sir Arthur entefprise could be undertaken with a 
Wellesley was directed to sail in the feir prospect of success—to proceed 














first instance with the armament, but 
on arriving off Cape Finisterre hc was 
to proceed in a fast sailing frigate to 
Corunna, in order to confer with the 
authorities in Gallicia, and acquire 
authentic intelligence of the state of 
affairs in the Northern 
Spain; Having gained this informe- 


to Portugal, and land the force onder 
his command at some favorable point 
— ae a Lisbon, with the view 
of expe the en from that capi 

tal. He a alec” cinpowered a 
send orders to General 2 


rovinces of join him as soon as possible with the 


force under his command. 


= — — —— ee — — 
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Lieut-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K. B., to Viscount Castlereagh, 


Secretary of State. 
“ My Dear Lonn, Cork, 7th July, 1808. 

“ I arrived here last night, and I find that the 20th light dragoons and the 
3600 tons of shipping for the infantry are not arrived. The Irish commis- 
sariat horses, for the draught of the artillery, are not yet all arrived, and will 
not be on board until Saturday. I propose to wait till that day for the dra- 
goons and the additional tonnage, and if they should not bave arrived, I shall 
sail with what is ready, and let the rest follow. 

“ By some accident which, from not having seen the agent of transports, I 
cannot yet account for, we have four transports, as stated underneath, which 
have not been returned to me in any statement from the Transport Board or 
from your brother. These vessels have enabled General flogo to embark the 
95th, and to make some provision for the embarkation of the 36th. But itap- 
pears to me, that the whole are too much crowded, and if the additional ton- 
nage does not arrive to-morrow, I shall settle to leave behind the veteran bat- 
talion or the 36th, to follow with the udditional tonnage and the 20th dragoons, 
to give more space to all the troops in the transports. If the additioral ton- 
nage should arrive, and I should find that I do not want these four ships, I 
shall leave them behind. 

“Upon a review of your instructions, and a consideration of the state of 
affairs in Spain, according to the best accounts, I rather think that, as soon as 
I have got every thing away from Cork, I shall best serve the cause, by goin 
myself to Corunna, and joining the fleet off Cape Finisterre or the Tagus. 


pro accordingly to go on board one of the craft, and I expect to be at the 
rendezvous before the troops.—Believe me,” &c. 

On the 10th of July all was ready the departure of. the ition. The 
for sailing. The enthusiasm of the following letter is the last addressed 


people in the cause of Spanish liberty to Lord Castlereagh before quitting 
d led to censures on the apparently Ireland :— 
unnecessary delay which occurred in 


Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K. B., to Viscount 
Castlereagh, Secretary of State. 
* My Drar Lorp, i : Cove, 10tb July, 1808. 


“The wind is still contrary, but we hope it will change so as to sail this 
— ia are unmoored, and shall not wait one moment after the wind 
ma ir. 

wT see tbat people in England complain of the delay which has taken place 
in the sailing of the expedition ; but, in fact, none has taken place; and even 
if all had been on board, we could not have sailed before this day. With all 
the expedition which we could use, we could not get the horses of the artillery 
to Cork till yesterday, and they were immediately embarked ; and it was onl 
yesterday that the 20th dragoons arrived, and the ships to contain the 36t 
regiment, and a detachment of the 45th, which arrived yesterday evening, and 
embarked. 

“ Your instructions to me left London on the Friday evening, and I was at 
Cork on the following Wednesday, which is as much expedition as if the in- 
structions had come by the post. 

“I leave here at the disposal of Government 1668 tons of shipping. The 
resident agent will report the names of the ships to the Transport Board. 

. “ Belicve me,” &c. 


On the 12th of July the expedition 
sailed, and scarcely had it done so ere 
the Ministry determined to supersede 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in the command. 
It was also decided that the arm 
should be joined by a force under Bri- 

dier-General Acland, amounting to 

men, and by that acting in Swe- 


den under Sir John Moore. The com- 
mand of the army, thus powerfully 
augmented, was assigned to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple. then Governor of Gibral- 
tar. The mortifying intelligence of 
his being thus summarily suj:erseded 
was transmitted to Sir Arthur in the 
following laconic despatch : 


Mé 
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Viscount Castlereagh, Secretary of State, to Licutenant-General the 
Hon. Sir A. Wellesley, K. B. 


t San, 


“Tam to acquaint you that his Majesty has been pleased 
command of his troops' serving in the coasts of Spain and Po 


Downing Street, 15ih July, 1808. 
to intrust the 
l to Lieuten- 


ant-General Sir Hew Dalrymple, with Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Burrard, 


second in command. 


“The Lieutenant-General has been furnished with copies of your instruc- 


tions up to the present date exclusive. 
to carry into execution with every ex 


These instructions you will be pleased 
ition that circumstances will permi 


without awaiting the arrival of the Lieutenant-General, reporting to him your 


proceedings. 


d should you be previously joined by a senior officer, you 


will in that case communicate to him your orders, and afford him every assist- 


ance in carrying them into execution. 


uI have the honor to be,” &c. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley received the 
intimation that his appointment had 
been rescinded while on board H. M. 8. 
Doncgal, off the coast of Portugal. 
That it must have been the occasion 
of — mortification cannot be doubt- 
ed. He must have felt that he had 
pon oy if not unjustly, treated. 

is sphere of command had been sud- 
denly and unexpectedly diminished 
from an army to a brigade, while in 
the very act of ,preparing to meet the 


enemy. Amore painful situation to 
an oflicer of high spirit can scarcely 
be imagined. 

How then does he act under such 
trying circumstances? Does he trans- 
mit an remonstrances, or decline 
acting in the inferior situation assign- 
ed to him by his sovereign? The an- 
swer to these questions will be found 
in the following extract from a letter 
to Lord Castlereagh :— 


“Pole and Burghersh have apprized me of the arrangements for the future 
command of this army; and the former has info 


towards me, of which 


me of your kindness 


have received so many instances that ] can never 
doubt it in any case. All that I can say on the sub 
to command the army or not, or am to quit it, I 


t is, that whether I am 
do my best to ensure its 


success; and you may depend on it, that I shall: not hurry the operations, or 
commence them one moment sooner than they ought to be commenced, it 
ordcr that I may acquire the credit of the success. 

'u The Government will détermire ‘for me’in what way'‘they will employ me 
hereafter, either here or elsewhere,” &c. 


‘The precedin = affords ‘a 
fine illustration or t e high principles 
which influence the true soldier; and 
we find in Colonel 'Gurwood’s work 
an anecdote, whith alee ye no ‘less 

rominently the same qualities. Sir 

hor Wellesley, when employed fn 
the Sussex district after his return 
from India, was asked ‘by a familiar 
friend, how he who had commanded ar- 
mies of forty thousand men ; who had 
féceived the thanks of Pafliament for 


his victories, and ‘been elected Knight ` 


of the Bath, could submit to ‘be re- 
duced to the command of a brigade of 
infantry ? “ For this rason,” was the 
reply. “I am nimukwallah, as we 
say in‘the East; I bave ate of the 
King’s salt, and therefore 1 ‘consider 


it to'be'my duty to serve with zeal and 
romptitude, when or wherever the 
ng or his Government may think 
proper to employ me.” 
It must be attended with great ad- 
vantage to find Wellington thus en- 


‘forcing a great military principle, not 


only by precept but example. Un- 
fortunately it is one by no means so 
nerally recognised as it ought to be. 
any instances might be adduced of 
officers declining to serve their coun- 
uy in a capacity which they were 
pleased to ider inferior to their 
e a babes! on acted differ- 
ently, and we as most import- 
ant That this should be known. The 
precedent will not be withont influence 
either now or in succeeding times. 
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MADAME DE STAEL AND CHATEAUBBIAND. 


Ammsr the deluge of new and 
paoor publications under which 
the press both in France and England 
is groaning, and the woful depravity 
of public taste, in all branches of li- 
terature, which in the former country 
has followed the Revolution of the 
Three Glorious Days, it is not the 
least important part of the duty of all 
those who have any share, however 
inconsiđerable, in the direction of the 
objects to which public thought is to 
be applied, to recur from time to time 
to the great and standard works of a 
a former age; and from amidst the 
dazzling light of passing meteors in 
the lower regions of the atmosphere, 
to endeavor to direct the public gaze 
to those fixed luminaries whose radi- 
ance in the higher heavens shines, and 
ever will shine, in imperishable lustre. 
From our sense of the importance and 
utility of this attempt, we are not to 
be deterred by the common remark, 
that these authors are in every body’s 
hands; that their works are read at 
school, and their names become as 
household sounds. We know that 
many things are read at school which 
aro forgotten at college; and many 
things learned at college which are 
unhappily and permanently discarded 
in later years; and that there are 
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many authors whose names are as 
household sounds, whose works for 
that very reason are as a strange and 
unknown tongue. Every one has 
heard of Racine and Moliere, of Bos- 
suet and Fénélon, of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, of Chateaubriand and Ma. 
dame de Staél, of Pascal and Rabelais. 
We would to ask even our best 
informed and most learned readers, 
with how many of their works they 
are really familiar ; how many of their 
felicitous expressions have sunk into 
their recollections ; how many of their 
ideas are engraven on their memory ? 
Others may more retentive 
memories, or more extensive reading 
than we do; but we confess, when we 
apply such a question, even to the 
constant study of:thirty years, we feel 
not a little mortified at the time which 
has been misapplied, and the brilliant 
ideas once obtained from others which 
have now faded from the recollection, 
and should rejoice much to obtain from 
others that retrospect of greatness 
which we propose ourselves to lay be- 
fore our readers. 

Every one now is so constantly in 
the habit of reading the new publica- 
tions, of devouring the fresh produc- 
tions of the press, as we would fresh 
eggs or rolls to breakfast that we for- 
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the extraordinary superiority of 
faded works ; and are obliged to 
back to the studies of our youth for 
that superlative enjoyment which 
arises from the perusal of authors, 
where every sentence is thought and 
often every word conception; where 
new trains of contemplation or emo- 
tion are awakened in every page, and 
the volume is closed almost ever mi- 
nute to meditate on the novelty or 
justice of the reflections which arise 
from its study. And it is not on the 
first perusal of these authors that this 
exquisite pleasure is obtained. In the 
heyday of youth and strength, when 
imagination is ardent, and the world 
unknown, it is the romance of the 
story, or the general strain of the ar- 
gument which carries the reader on, 
and many of the finest and most spi- 
ritual reflections are overlooked or un- 
appreciated ; but in later years, when 
life has been experienced, and joy and 
sorrow felt, when the memory 1s sto- 
red with recollections, and the imagi- 
nation with images, it is reflection 
and observation which constitute the 
chief attraction in composition. And 
judging of the changes wrought by 
ime in others from what we have 
experienced ourselves, we anticipate a 
high gratification, even in the best in- 
formed readers, by a direction of their 
attention to many passages in the 
reat French writers of the age of 
uis XIV. and the Revolution, a 
comparison of their excellences, a 
criticism on their defects, and an ex- 
position of the mighty influence which 
the progress of political events has had 
upon the ideas reflected, even to the 
reatest authors, from the age in which 
they lived,and the external events pas- 
sing around them. 
he two great eras of French prose 
literature are those of Louis XIV. and 
the Revolution. If the former can 
boast of Bossuet, the latter can appeal 
to Chateaubriand: if the former still 
shine in the purest lustre in Fenélon, 
the latter may boast the more fervent 
pages, and varied genius of De Staél ; 
if the former is supreme iu the tragic 
and comic muse,and can array Racine, 
Corneille and Moliére, against the 
transient Lilliputians of thé romantic 
school, the latter can show in the 
poetry and even the pe of Lamar- 
tine a condensation of feeling, a depth 
of pathos and energy of thought which 
can never be reached but in an age 
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which has. undergone the animating 
episodes,the heart-stirri ae 
sequent on social convulsion. in the 
branches of literature which depend 
on the relations of men to each other, 
history—politics—historical philoso- 
phy and historical romance, the supe. 
riority of the modern school is so pro- 
digious, that it is impossible to finda 
parallel to it in former days ; and even 
the dignifiedlanguage and eagle glance 
of the Bishop of Meaux sinks into in. 
significance, compared to the vast abi- 
lity which, in inferior minds,experience 
and actual suffering have b 
to bear on the investigation of public 
affairs. Modern wrifers were for l 
at a loss to understand the cause whi 
had given such superior pathds, ener- 
gy, and practical wisdom to the histo. 
rians of antiquity; but the French 
Revolution alone explained the mys- 
tery. When modern times were 
brought into collision with the pas- 
sions and the suffering consequent on 
democratic ascendency and social con- 
vulsion, they were not long of feeli 
the truths which experience had taught 
to ancient times, and acquiring the 
poner of vivid description and con- 
ensed yet fervent narrative by which 
the great historians of antiquity are 
characterised. 

At the head of the modern prose 
writers of France, we place Madame 
de Staël, Chateaubriand, and Guizot; 
and to their discussion we propose to 
devote this and some succeeding 
pers, jn contrast with the great olden 
writers of the Augustan age of Louis 
XIV. The general style of the fwo 
first and the most imaginative of these 
writers—De Staël and Chateaubriand 
—is essentially different from that of 
Bossuet, Fénelon, and Massillon. We 
have no longer either the hts, 
the language, or the images of those 
great and dignified writers! With the 
pompous grandeur of the Grande Mo- 
narque; with the awful splendor of 
the palace, and the irresistible power 
of the throne ; with the superb mag- 
nificence of Versailles, its marbles, 
halls, and forests of statues, have 
ed away the train of thought by hich 
the vices and corruption then chi 
prevalent in séciety were com 

these worthy soldiers of the militia 
of Christ. Strange to say, the ideas 
of that despotic age are more condem- 
natory of princes; more eulogistic of 
the people, more confirmatory of the 
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orinciples which, if pushed to their le- 
zitimate consequences, lead to demo- 
cracy, than those of the age when 
‘he papal. tad of the people was ac- 
ually established. In their eloquent 
jeclamations the wisdom, justice, and 
purity of the masses are the constant 
ses a of eulogy ; almost all social 
ind political evils are tracea to the 
-orruptions of courts and the vices of 
tings. The applause of the people, 
hecondemnation of rulers, in Telema- 
shus, often resembles rather the frothy 
leclamations of the Tribune in favor 
f the sovereign multitude, than the 
severe lessons addressed by a courtly 
elate to the heir of a despotic throne. 
With a fearless courage worthy of the 
1ighest commendation, and very dif- 
erent from the base adulation of mo- 
lern times to the Baal of pe ular 
ower, Bossuet, Massillon, an ur- 
laloue, incessantly rung an the ears of 
heir courtly auditory the equality of 
nankind in the sight of heaven, and 
he awful words of judgment to come. 
Those imaginary and Utopian effu- 
sions now excite a smile, even in the 
nost youthful student; and a suffering 

e, taught by the experienced evils 
X£ democratic Aa enean: has now 
earned to appreciate, as they deserve, 
he profound and caustic sayings in 
which Aristotle, Sallust, and Tacitus 
tave delivered to future ages the con- 
lensed wisdom on the instability and 


yranny of the ular rule, which 
iges of calamity brought home to 
he sages of antiquity. 


In Madame de Staël and Chateau- 
riand we have incomparably more 
riginality and variety of thought ; far 
nore just and experienced views of 
l1uman affairs; far more condensed 
wisdom, which the statesman and the 
dhilosopher may treasure in their me- 
nories, than in the great writers of the 
ige of Louis XIV. We see at once in 
heir productions that we are deal- 
ng with those who speak from expe- 
‘ence of human affairs; to whom 
years of suffering have brought cen- 
uries of wisdom ; and whom the stern 
ichool of adversity has learned to ab- 
ure both much of the fanciful El Do- 
‘ado speculations of preceding philo- 
phy, and the perilous effusions of 
succeeding republicanism. Though 
he one was by birth and habit an 
iristocrat of the ancient and now de- 
aying school, and the other, a liberal, 
1ursed at the feet of the great Gama- 
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liel of the Revolution, yet there is no 
material difference in their political 
conclusions ; so completely does a close 
observation of the progress of a revo- 
lution induce the same conclusions in 
minds of the highest stamp, with what- 
ever early prepossessions the surve 
may have been originally L, 
The Dix Années d’Exil, and the obser- 
vations on the French revolution, might 
have been written by Chateaubriand. 
and Madame de Staél would have little 
wherefrom to dissent in the Monarchie 
selon la Charte, or later political wri- 
tings of her illustrious rival. 

It is by their works of imagination, 
taste, and criticism, however, that 
these immortal writers are principally 
celebrated, and it is with them that we 
propose to commence this critical sur- 
vey. Their names are anero 
known: Corinne, Delphine, De l'Al- 
lemagne, the Dix Années d’Exil, and 
De la Litterature, are as familiar in 
sound, at least, to our ears, as the Ge- 
nie de Christianisme, the Itineraire, 
the Martyrs, Atala et Réné of the far 
travelled pilgrim of expiring feudal- 
ism are to our memories. Each has 
beauties of the very highest cast in 
this department, and yet their excel- 
lences are so various, that we know 
not to which to award the palm. 
If driven to discriminate between 
them, we should say that De Staél 
has more sentiment, Chateaubriand 
more imagination; that the for- 
mer has deeper knowledge of hu- 
man feelings, and the latter more va- 
ried and animated pictures of human 
manners; that the charm of the for- 
mer consists chiefly in the just and 
profound views of life, its changes and 
emotions, with which her works abound, 
and the fascination of the latter in the 


brilliant phantasmagoria of actual - 


scenes, impressions, and events which 
his writings exhibit. No one can ex- 
ceed Madame de Staël in the expres- 
sion of the sentiment or poetry of 
nature, or the developement of the 
varied and storied associations which 
historical scenes or monuments never 


` fail to awaken in the cultivated mind ; 


but in the delineation of the actual fea- 
tures she exhibits, or the painting of 
the various and gorgeous scenery or 
a hore she presents, she is greatly 
infer 

Christianity. She speaks emotion to 
the heart, not pictures to the eye. 
Chateaubriand, on the other hand, has 


ior to the author of Genius of | 
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dipped his pencil in the finest and most 
radiant hues of nature: with a skill 
surpassing even that of the Great Ma- 
gician of the North, he depicts all the 
most splendid scenes of both hemis- 
pheres; and seizing with the inspira- 
tion of genius on the really character- 
istic features of the boundless variety 
of objects he has visited, brings them 
before us with a force and fidelity 
which it is impossible to surpass. 
After all, however, on rising from a 
perusal of the t works of these 
two authors, it is hard to say which 
has left the most indelible impression 
on the mind; for if the one has accu- 
mulated a store of brilliant pictures 
which have never yet been rivalled, 
the other has drawn from the objects 
on which she has touched all the most 
profound emotions which they could 
awaken ; and if the first leaves a gor- 
geous scene painted on the mind, the 

atter has engraved a durable impres- 
sion on the heart. 

‘Corre is not to be regarded as a 
novel. Boarding-school fils and 
youths just fledged from college, ma 
admire it as such, and dwell with ad- 
miration on the sorrows of the heroine 
and the faithlessness of Lord Nelvil ; 
but considered in that view it has gla- 
ring faults, both in respect of fancy, 
probability, and story, and will bear 
no comparison either with the great 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, or the se- 
condary productions of his numerous 
imitators. The real view in which to 
is Satin it is as a picture of Italy; its 
inhabitants, feelings, and recollections; 
its cloudless skies and glassy seas; its 
forrest-clad hills and sunny vales; its 
umbrageous groves and — 
forms; its heart-inspiring ruins an 
deathless scenes. As such it is supe- 
rior to any work on that subject which 
has appeared in any European lan- 
guage. Nowhere else shall we find 
so rich and glowing an intermixture of 
sentiment with description; of deep 
feeling for the beauty of art, with a 
correct perception of its leading prin- 
ciples ; of historical lore with poetical 
fancy ; of ardor in the cause of social 
amelioration, with charity to the indi- 
viduals who, under unfortunate institu- 
tions, are chained to a life of indolence 
and pleasure. Beneath the glowing 
sun and azure skies of Italy she bas 
imbibed the real modern Italian spirit : 
she exhibits in the mouth of her heroine 
all that devotion to art, that rapturous 
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regard to antiquity, that insouciance 
in ordinary life, and constant besoin 
of fresh excitement by which that re- 
markable people are distinguished 
from any other at present in Europe. 
She paints them as they really are ; 
living on the recollection of the past, 
feeding on the glories of their double 
set of illustrious ancestors ; at times 
exulting in the recollection of the legi- 
ons which subdued the world, at others 
recurring with pride to the glorious 
though brief days of modern art ; ming- 
ling the names of Cæsar, Pompey: i. 
cero, and Virgil with those of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Buonarotti, and Cor- 
reggio ; repeating with admiration the 
stanzas of Tasso as they giide through 
the deserted palaces of Venice, and 
storing their minds with the rich crea- 
tions of Ariosto’s fancy as they gaze 
on the stately monuments of Rome. 

Not less vividly has she portrayed, 
in the language, feelings, and charac- 
ter of her heroine, the singular inter- 
mixture with these animating recol- 
lections of all the frivolity which has 
rendered impossible, without a fresh 
impregnation of northern vigor, the 
regeneration of Italian society. We 
see in her pages, as we witness in real 
s% — — most ing, 

uty the moet fascinating, graces 

most — devoted agin other 
object but the excitement of a transient 
passion ; infidelity itself subjected to 
certain restraints, and boasting of its 
fidelity to one attachment; whole class- 
es of society incessantly occupied with 
no other object but the gratification of 
vanity, the thraldom of attachment, or 
the imperious demands of beauty, and 
the strongest propensity of cultivated 
life, the besoin d'aimer, influencing, for 
the best part of their lives, the higher 
classes of both sexes. In such repre- 
sentation there would probably be no- 
thing in the hands of an ordi wri- 
ter but frivolous or possibly pernicious 
details; but by Madame de Staal it is 
touched on so gently, so strongly in- 
termingled with sentiment, and traced 
so naturally to its ultimate and disas- 
trous effects, that the picture becomes 
not merely characteristic of manners, 
but purifying in its tendency. 

e Dx Annees p’Exiz, though 
sree with fewer padn ar en- 
chantin is written in a hi 
er sarin, and devoted to more — 
ted objects than the Italian novel. It 
exhibits the Imperial Government of 
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yapon in the high and pomy days 
f his greatness ; when all the Conti- 
1ent had bowed the neck to his power, 
ind from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
“rozen Ocean, not a voice dared to be 
ifted against his commands. It shows 
‘he internal tyranny and vexations of 
his formidable power ; its despicuble 
ealousies and contemptible vanity ; its 
dious restrictions and tyrannizing ten- 
lency. We see the censorship chain- 
ng the human mind to the night of the 
enth in the opening of the nineteenth 
eutury ! the commands of the police 
ettering every effort of independent 
hought and free discussion ; forty mil- 
ions of men slavishly following the 
var of a victor, who, in exchange for 
ill the advantages of freedom, hoped 
Jut never obtained from the Revolu- 
ion, dazzled them with the glitter only 
of gilded chains. In her subsequent 
nigrations through Tyrol,Poland, Rus- 
sia and Sweden, to avoid his persecu- 
ion during the years which preceded 
he Russian war, we have the noblest 
sicture of the elevated feelings which, 
luring this period of general oppres- 
sion, were rising up in the nations 
which yet preserved a shadow of inde- 
yendence, as well as of the heroic stand 
nade by Alexander and his brave sub- 
ects against the memorable invasion 
vhich ultimately proved their oppres- 
jor’s ruin. These are animatin 
hemes ; and though not in genera 
nclined to dwell on the description, or 
nrich her work with picturesque nar- 
‘ative, the scenery of the north had wa- 
cened profound emotions in her heart 
vhich appear in many touches and 
‘eflections of no ordinary sublimity. 
Chateaubriand addresses himself 
nuch more habitually and systemati- 
ally to the eye. He paints what he 
las seen, Whether in nature, society, 
nanners, or art, with the graphic skill 
f a consummate draughtsman ; and 
yroduces the emotion he is desirous of 
.wakening not by direct words calcu- 
ated to arouse it, but by enabling the 
magination to depict to itself the ob- 
ects which in — their felicitous 
sombination, produced the impression. 
Madame de Staél does not paint the fea- 
ures of the scene, but in a few words 
‘he portrays the emotion which she 
*xperienced on beholding it, and con- 
rives by these few words to awaken 
t in her readers ; Chateaubriand enu- 
nerates with a painter’s power all the 
eatures of the scene, and py e vivid- 
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ness of description succeeds not merely 
in painting ut on the retina of the 
mind, but in awakening there the pre- 
cise emotion which be himself felt on 
beholding it. The one s tothe 
heart through the eye, the other to the 
eye through the heart. As we travel 
with the illustrious pilgrim of the 
Revolution, we see rising before us ik 
successive clearness the lonely tem- 
ples, and glittering valleys, and storied 
capes of Greece ; the desert plains and 
rocky ridges and sepulc hollows 
of Judea ; the solitary palms and state- 
ly monuments of Egypt; the isolated 
remains of Carthage, the deep soli- 
tudes:of America, the sounding cata- 
racts, and still lakes, and boundless fo- 
rests, of the New World. Not less vivid 
is his description of human scenes and 
actions, of which, during his eventful 
career, he has —— an — — 
nary variety; the Jani , the 

tar, the Tuck the Bedouine of the de- 
sert places, the Numidians of the tor- 
rid zone; the cruel revolutionists of 
France; the independent savages of 
America ; the ardent mind of Napo- 
leon, the dauntless intrepidity of Pitt. 
Nothing can exceed the variety and 
brilliancy of the pictures which he 
leaves engraven on the imagination of 
his reader ; but he has neither touch- 
ed the heart nor convinced the judg- 
ment like the profouad hand of his 
female rival. 

To illustrate these observations we 
have selected two of the most brilliant 
descriptions from Chateaubriand’s Ge- 
nie de Christianisme, and placed be- 
side these, two of the most inspired of 
Madame de Staél’s Passages on Ro- 
man Scenery. We shall subjoin two 
of the most admirable descriptions by 
Sir Walter Scott, that the reader may 
at once have presented to his view the 
masterpieces, in the descriptive line, 
of the three greatest authors of the 
age. All the passages are translated 
by ourselves; we have neither trans- 
lations at hand, nor inclination to mar 
so much grease the slovenly 
dress in which it usually appears in an 
English version. The same plan shall 
be adopted in all the following num- 
bers of this series. l 


“ There is a God! The herbs of the 
valley, the cedars of the mountain, blese 
him—the insect sports in his beams—the 
elephant salutes bim with the rising orb 
of day—the bird sings him in the foiliage 
—the thunder proclaims him in the hea- 
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vene—the ocean declares his immensity— 
main alone has said, ‘There is no God!’ 

“Unite in thought, at the same instant, 
the moet beautifal objects in nature; sup- 
pose that you see at once all the hours of 
the day, and all the seasons of the year; 
a morning of spring and a morning of 
autumn; a night b-spanglicd with stars, 
and a night covered with clouds ; meadows 
enamelled with flowers, foreste hoary with 
snow ; fields gilded by the tints of autumn ; 
then alone you will bave a just conception 
of the universe. While you are gazing on 
that sun which is plunging under the vault 

the west, another observer admires him 
emerging from the gilded gates of the east. 


By what inconceivable magic does that Our 


aged atar, which is sinking fatigued and 
burning ia the shades of the evening, re- 
appear at the same instant fresh and humid 
with the rosy dew of the morning? At 
every instant of the day the glorious orb 
® at once rising—resplendcnt at noon- 
day, and setting in the west; or rather 
our senses deceive us, and there is, pro- 
rly speaking, no cast, or south, or weet, 
the world, Every thing reduces itself 
to one single point, from whence the King 
of Dey sends forth at once a triple light 
in one single substance. The bright splen- 
dor is perhaps that which nature can 
sent thet is most beautiful; for while it 
ves us an idea of the perpetual magni- 
cence and resistless powcr of Got it 
exhibits, at. the same tine, a shining image 
of the glorious Trinity.” 


Human eloquence probably cannot, 
in description, go beyond this inimi- 
helen but it is equalled in 
the pictures left us by the same author 


ef two scenes in the New World. 


“One evening, when it was a profound 
eal, we were sailing through tbose lovely 
seas which bathe the coast of Virginia,— 
all the sails-‘were furled—I was occupied 
below when I heard the bell which called 
the mariners upon deck to prayere—{ 
hastened to join my orisons to those of the 
rest of the crew. The officers were on 
the forecastle, with the — the 
priest, with his prayer-book in his hand, 
stood a little in advance; the sailors were 
seattered here and there on the deck ; we 
were all above, with our faces tarned to- 
wards the prow of the vessel, which looked 
The globe of the sun, ready to pl 

“ The eof the sun, r to plun 
into the eave: appeared boine the roped 
of the vessel in the midst of boundless 
space. You would have imagined, from 
the balancing of the poop, that the glori- 
ous luminary changed at every instant its 
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horizon. A few light clouds were scat- 
tered without order in the east, where 
the moon was slowly ascending; al! the 
rest of the sky was unclouded. Towards 
the north, forming a glorious mae 
with the star of day and that of 

a glittering cloud aroee from the sea, re- 
splendent with the colors of the prem, 
like a crystal pile supporting the vault of 
hoaven. 

“He is much to be pitied who covld 
have witnessed this scene, without feeling 
the beauty of God. Tears involuntarily 
flowed from my eyes, when my compe- 
nions, taking off their hate, n to sing, 
in their hoarse straine, the simple hymn of 
of — agg i 
was that pra wen, who, on a fragile 
plan a the mide of the ocean, contema - 
plated the sun setting in the midst of the 
waves! How that simple invocation of 
the mariners to tbe mother of woes, went 
to the heart! The consciousness of our 
littleness in the sight of Infinity—our chants 
prolonged afar over the waves—night 
proaching with ite sable winge—a w 
crew of a vessel filled with admiration and 
a boly fear—God bending over the abyss, 
with one hand retaining the sun at the 
gates of the west, and with the otber rais- 
ing the moon in the east, ane fe leading 
an attentive ear to the voice ef prayer as 
cending from a speck in the immensity— 
all combined to form an assemblage which 
cannot be described, and ef which the bu- 
man heart could hardly bear the weight. 

“ The scene at * ba nat lees ravisk- 
ing. Ohne eveni ost my way mB 
a forest at a short distance from the Falla i 
of Niagara, Soon the day expired around 
me, and I tasted, in all its solitude, the 
— spectacle of a night in the deserts of 
the New World. 

“ An hour after sunset the moon show- 
ed itself above the branches, on the oppo- 
site side of the horizon. An embelmed 
breeze, which the Queen of Night seem- 
ed to bring with her from the — 
ceded her with its freshening geles. 
solitary star ascended by — in the 
heavens; sometimes she wod paa 
ably her azure course, sometimes re- 
posed on the groups of clouds, which re- 
senibled the summits of lofty mountains 
covered with snow. These clouds, ope- 
ning and closing their sails, now spread 
— out a — ‘ight of 
white satin, now di into light beb- 
bles of foam, or formed in the heavens bars 
of white so daszing and sw that yes 
could almost believe you felt snowy 
surface, _ 

“ The scene on the earth was of equal 
beauty; the declining day, and the hgit 
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f the moon, descended into the intervals 
Ù the trees, and spread a faint gleam 
wen in the profoundest part of the dark- 
1e88, The nver which flowed at my = 
ilternately lost itself in the woods, 

eappeared brilliant with the constella- 
ions of the night which reposed en ite 
osom. In a savanna on the other side 
f the river, the moonbeams slept wita- 
‘ut movement on the verdant turf. A 
ew birches, agitated by the breeze, and 
lispersed here and there, formed isles of 
loating shadow on that motionless sea of 
ight. All would have been in profound 
epose, but for the fall of a few leaves, 
he breath of a transient breeze, and the 
noaning of the owl; while in the dis- 


ance, at intervals the deep roar of Nia- 


rara was heard, which, prolonged from 
lesert to desert in the calm of the night, 
xpired at longth in the endless solitude of 
he — 

The eur, the surpassing melan- 
holy of that, scone, can be expressed by 
10 buman tengue—the finest nights of 
bu can give no conception off it. In 
‘ain, amidst our cultivated fielda, does the 
magination seek to expand—it meets on 
Il sides the habitations of men; but in 
hose savage regiung the soul loves, to 
hroud itself in the ocean of foresta, to 
ang over the gulf of cataracts, to me- 
itate on the shores of lakes and rivers, 
— feel itself alone es it were with 


‘ Presentierem conspicimus Deum, 
Fera per juga, clivosque preruptos, 
Sonantes inte: aquas semorumque noctem,” 


We doubt if any passages ever were. 
vritten of more thrilling descriptive 
‘loquence than these; hereafter we 
hall contrast them with some of the 
inest of Lamartine, which have equal- 
ed but not exceeded them. But now 
uark the different style with which 
dadame de Staél treats the heart-stir- 
ing monuments of Roman greatness. 


‘‘ At this moment St. Peter arose to 
beir view; the greatest edifice which 
ran has ever raised, for the pyramids 
nemselves are of less considerable eleva- 
ion. I would perhaps have done better, 
aid Corinne, to have taken you to the 
aost beautiful of our edifices last; but 
aat is not my system. I am convinced 
tat, to render one alive to the charm of 
16 fine arts, we should commence with 
aose objects which awaken a lively and. 
rofound admiration. When once that 
entiment has been experienced, a new 
Phere of ideas is awakened, which ren- 
ers us susceptible of the impression pro 

by beauties of an inferior order; 
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they revive, though in a lesser degree, 
the firat impression which has been re- 
ceived. All these gradations in produ- 
cing emotion are contrary to my opinion ; 
you do not arrive at the sublime by 
successive steps ; infinite degrees separate 
it from the beautiful. 

“Oswald experienced an extraordinary 
emotion on arriving in front of the fa- 
cade of St. Peter's. It was the first 
occasion on which a work of human hands 
produced on him the effects of one of the 
marvels of nature. It is the only effort of 
human industry which has the grandeur 
which characterizes the immediate works 
of the Creator. Corinne rejoiced in the — 
astonishment of Oswald. ‘I have chosen,’ 
said she, ‘a day when the sun was shin- 
ing in all ita eclat to behold this monu- 
ment. l reserve for you a more secret, 
religious enjoyment, to contemplate it by 
the light of the moon; byt at this mo- 
ment it was nec to obtain your pre- 
sence at the most brilliant of our fetés, 
the genius of man decorated by the mag- 
nificence of naturé.’ 

“The Place of St. Peter’ is surrounded 
by columns, which appear light at a dis- 
tance, but massy when seen near. The 
earth, which rises gently to the gate of 
the church, adds to the effect it producent: 
An obelisk eighty feet in height, which 
appears as nothing in presence of the cu- 
pola of St. Peter's, iain the middle of the 
place, The form of obelisks has so::.e- 
thing in it which is singularly pleasing to 
the imagination ; their summit loses itself 
in the clouds, and seems even to elevate to 
the Heavens a great thought of man. 
That monument, which was brought from 
Egypt to adorn the baths of Caracalla, 
aad which Sextus V. subsequently trans- 

rted to the foot of the Temple of St. 

eter; that contempo of so many 
ages which have sought in vain to decay 
its solid frame, inspires respect; man ` 
feels himself so fleeting, thet he always 
experiences emotion in presence of that 
which has passed unchanged through 
many ages. At a little distance, on each 
side of the obelisk, aro two fountains, the 
waters of which perpetually are projected 
np and fall down in cascades through the 
air. That murmur of waters, which is 
usually heard only in the field, produces 
in euch a situation a new sensation ; but 
one in harmony with that which arises 
from the aspect of so majestic a temple, 

“ Painting or sculpture, imitating in 

eneral the human figure, or some object 
in external nature, awakens in our minds 
distinct and positive ideas ; but a beauti- 
ful monument of architecture has not any 
determinate expression, and the spectator 
is seized in contemplating it, with that 
reverio, without any definite object, which 
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leads the thoughts so far off The sound 
of the waters adds to these vague and pro- 
found impressions ; it is uniform, as 
edifice is regular. 


‘ Eternal movement and eternal repose’ 


are thus brought to combine with each 
other. It is here, in an especial manner, 
that Time is without power; it never 
dries up those sparkling streams ; it nev- 
er shakes those immevable pillars. The 
waters, which spring up in fan-like luxu- 
riance from these fountains, are so light 
and so vapory, that, in a fine day, the rays 
of the sun uce little rainbows of the 
most beautiful color. 

“Stop a moment here, said Corinne 
to Lord Nelvil, as be stood under the por- 
tico of the church; pause before draw- 
ing aside the cartain which covers the 
entrance of the Temple. Does not your 
heart beat at the threshold of that sanc- 
tuary? Do you not feel, on entering it, 
the emotion consequent on a solemn 
event? At these words Corinne herself 
drew aside the curtain, and held it so as 
to let Lord Nelvil enter. Her attitude 
was so beautiful in doing so, that for a mo- 
ment it withdrew the eyes of her lover even 

the majestic interior of the Temple. 
ut as he advanced its greatness burst 
upon his mind and the impression which 
he received under its lofty arches was so 
rofound, that the sentiment of love was 
or a time effaced. He walked slowly 
beside Corinne; both were silent. Every 
thing enjoined contemplation ; the slight- 
est sound resounded so fer, that no word 
appeared worthy of being repeated in 
those eternal mansions. Prayer alone, 
the voice of misfortune was heard at in- 
tervals in their vast vaults. And, when 
under those stupendous domes, you hear 
from afar the voice of an old man, whose 
trembling steps totter along these beau- 
tiful marbles, watered with so many tears, 
gon feel that man is rendered more digni- 
ed by that very infirmity of bis nature 
which exposes his divine spirit to so many 
kinds of suffering, and that Christianity, 
the worship of grief, contains the true se- 
oret of man’s sojourn upon earth. 

“Coriane interrupted the reverie of 
Oswald, and said to him, ‘ You have 
seen the Gothic churches of England and 
Germany, and must have observed that 
they are distinguished by a much more 
sombre character than this cathcdral, 
There is something mystical in the Catho- 
licism of these Northern people; ours 
speaks to the imagination by exterior ob- 
jects, Michael Angelo said, on behold- 
ing the cupola of the Pantheon, “I will 
— it in the air; ‘and, in truth, St. 

eter’s is a temple raised on the base- 
ment of a churak, There is a certain 
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alliance of the ancient tine 4 with Christi- 
anity in the effect which the interior of 
to walk 
here alone, in order -to restore to my miad 
the tranquillity it may have lost. The 
sight of such a monument is like a con- 
linual and fixed music, awaiting you to 
pour its balm into your mind, 

you approach it; and certainly, among 
the many titles of this nation to glory, we 
must number the petience, courage, and 
disinterestedness of the chiefs of the 
church, who consecrated, during an hua- 
dred and fifty years, such vast treasures 
end boundless labor to the prosecution 
of a work, of which none of them could 
i ae enjoy the fruite.”—Coriane vol. 
L Cc. 


In this magnificent passage, the 
words underlined are an obvious bie- 
mish. The idea of Oswald turning 
aside at the entrance of St. Peter's 
from the gaze of the matchless in- 


terior of the temple, a e unique 
in the world, to feast his eye by ad- 


is 
than we, in the frigid latitudes of the 
north, can altogether understand. 
But Madame de Staél was a woman, 
and a Frenchwoman ; and apparent- 


ly she could not resist the opportunity 
of signalizing the triumph of her sex, 


by portraying the superiority of fe- 
male rany to the grandest and most 
impesing object that the hands of man 
have ever reared. Abstracting from 
this feminine weakness, the pas 
e is one of almost uniform beau- 
ty, and well illustrates the peculiar 
escriptive style of the author; not 
painting objects, but touching the 
chords which cause emotions to vi- 
poe tg has — Aah 
acteri er own e, as 
with that of Chatesubriand, in de- 
scribing the different characters of the 
cathedrals of the North and South.— 
“ There is serra — in the 
Catholicism of the Northern people; 
ours speaks to the imaginatian by ex- 
terior objects.” 

As another specimen of Madame 
de Staél’s descriptive powers, take 
her Picture of the Appian Way, with 
its long lines of tombs on either side, 
on the southern quarter of Rome. 


“ She condacted Lord Nelvil beyond 
the gates of the city, on the ancient traces 
of the Appian Way. ‘These traces are 
marked îm the middle of the Cam 
of Rome by tombe, on the right and 
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f which the rains extend as far as the 
ye can reach for several miles beyond 
he walls. Cicero says that, on leaving 
he gate, the first tombs you meet are 
bose of Metellus, the Scipios, and Ser- 
ilius. The tomb of the Scipios has 
een discovered in the very place which 
ie describes, and transported to the Va- 
icam, Yetit was, in some sort, a sacri- 
ege to displace these illustrious ashes; 
magination is more nearly allied than is 
‘enerally imagined, to morality; we must 
eware of shocking it. Some of these 
ombs are so large, that the houses of 
easants have been worked out in them, 
or the Romans consecrated a large space 
o the last remains of their friends and 
heir relatives. — were strangers to 
hat arid principle of utility which ferti- 
izes a few corners of earth, the more by 
levastating the vast domain of sentiment 
ind thought. 

“You see at a little distance from the 
API ian Way a poet g raised by the Re- 
blic to Honor and Virtue; another te 
he God which compelled Hannibal to re- 
neasure his stepe; the temple of Egeria, 
where Nama went to consalt his tutelar 
leity, is at a little distance on the left 
and. Around these tombe the traces of 
rirtue alone are to be found. No monu- 
nent of the long ages of crime which dis- 
graced the empire are to be found beside 
he places where these illustrious dead re- 
pose; they rest amongst the reliques of 
the Republic. 

“ The aspect of the Campagna around 
Rome has something in it singularly re- 
markable. Doubtless it is adesert; there 
ire neither trees nor habitations; bat the 
‘arth is covered with a profusion of natu- 
‘al flowers, which the energy of vegeta- 
ìon renews incessantly. These creeping 
lants insinuate themselves among the 
ombs, decorate the rui and secm 
slaced there solely to do honor to the 
lead. You would suppose that nature 
was too proud there to suffer the labors of 
nan, since Cincinnetus no longer holds 
ne plough which farrows its bosom; it 
sroduces flowers in wild profusion, which 
ire of no sort of use to the existing gene- 
‘ation. These vast ancultivated plains 
will doubtless have few attractions for the 
igriculturist, administrators, and all those 
vho speculate on the earth, with a view 
v extract from it the riches it is capable 
of agin but the thoughtful minds, 
vhom death occupies as much as life, are 
angularly attracted by the aspect of that 
vampagna, where the present times have 
eft no trace; that earth which cherishes 
mly the dead, and covers them in its love 
vith useless flowers—plants which cree 
long the sarface, and never acquire suk 
icient strength to separate themselves 
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from the ashes which they have the ap- 


pearance of caressing.” — Corinne, l v. 
C. Je 
How many travellers have traversed 


the Appian Way, but how few have 
felt the deep impressions which these 
words are fitted to produce ! 


“The churches of modern Rome,” 
continues the same author, “are deccra- 
ted with the magnificence of antiquity, 
but there is something sombre and strike 
ing in the intermingling of these beautiful 
marbles with the ornaments stripped from 
the Pagan temples. The columns of por- 
phyry and granite were so numerous at 

me that they ceased to have any va 
lue. At St. John Lateran, that church, 
so famous from the councils of which i$ 
was the theatre, there were such a quan- 
tity of marble columns that many of them 
were covered with plaster to be converte 
ed into pilasters—so completely had the — 
multitade of riches rendered them iadif- 
ferent. Some of these columns came 
from the tomb of Adrian, and bear yet 
upon their capitals the mark of the geese 
which saved the Roman people. These 
columns support the ornaments of Gothic 
churches, and some rieb sculptures in the 
arabesque order. The urn of Agri 
has received the ashes of a Pope or 
dead themselves have yield lace: 
to other dead, and the tombs have chang- 
ed tenants nearly as often es the mansions 
of the living. 

“ Near to St. John Lateran is the hol 
stair, transported from Jerusalem. o 
one is permitted to ascend it but on his 
knees: in like manner Cæsar and Clau- 
dius ascended om their knees the stair 
which led to the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
lenus. Beside St. John Lateran is the 
Baptistery, where Constastine was bap- 
tized—in the middle of the place before the 
church is an obelisk, perhaps the most 
ancient monument which exists in the 
world—an obelisk contemporary of the 
War of Troy—an obelisk which the bar- 
barian Cambyses respected so much as to 
stop for its beauty the co ration of a 
city—an obelisk for which a put in 
pledge the life of his only son. The Ro- 
mans in a uprene ma De got it com 
veyed from the de of Egypt to Italy— 
they turned aside the course of the Nile to 
bring its waters so as to convey it to the 
sea. Even then that obelisk was covered 
with hieroglyphics whose secrets have 
been kept for so many ages, and which 
still withstand the researches of our most 
learned scholars, Possibly the Indians, 
the ptians, the antiquity of antiquity 
might be revealed to us in these myste- 
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rious signs. The wonderful charm of 
Rome consists, not merely in the beauty 
' of its monuments, but in the interest 
which they all awaken, and that species 
of charm increases daily with every fresh 
study.”— Ibid. c. 3. 


We add only a feeble prosaic trans- 
lation of the splendid improvisatore 
effusion of Corinne on the Cape of 
Mesinum, surrounded by the marvels 
rif * shore of Baise and the Phlegrian 


“ Poetry, nature, history, here rival 
each other in grandeur—here you can 
embrace ina merle glance all the revolu- 
tions of time and all its prodigies. 

“ I see the Lake of Avernus, the extin- 
guished crater of a volcano, whose 
waters formerly inspired so much terror 
—Acheron, Phlegethon, which asubterra- 
neous flame caused to boil, are the rivers 
of the infernals visited by Æneas. 

“Fire, that devouring element which 
created the world, and is destined to con- 
sume it, waa formerly an object of the 

er terror that its laws were un- 
own. Nature, in the olden times, re- 
vealed its secrets to poetry alone. 

“ The city of Curnæ, the Cave of the 
Sibylie, the Temple of Apollo, were 
placed on that height. There grew the 
wood whence was gathered the golden 
branch. The country of Æneas is around 
you, and the fictions consecrated by 
nius have become recollections of which 
we still seek the traces. 

A Triton plunged into these waves 
the A apts ee Trojan who dared to de- 
fy the divinities of the deep by his sta 

ese water-worn and sonorous 
have still the character which Virgil gave 
them. Imagination was faithfal even in 
the midst of its omnipotence. The ge 
nius of man is creative when he feels Na- 
ture—imitative when he fancies he is 


creating. 
in the midst of these terrible masses, &' 


grey witnesses of the creation, we see a 
new mountain which the volcano has pro- 
duced. Here the earth is stormy as the 
ocean, and does not, like it, re-enter 
peaceably into its limits. The heavy ele- 
ment, elevated by subterraneous fire, fills 
up valleys, ‘ rains mountsins,’ and its 
trified waves attest the tempests which 
once tore its entrails. 

“If you strike on this hill the subterra- 
neous vault resounds—you would say 
that the inhabited earth is nothing but a 
crust ready to open and swallow us up. 
The Campagna of Naples is the image of 
human passion—sulphurous, but fruitful, 
its dangers and its pleasures ap to 
grow out of those glowing volcanoes 
whieh give to the air so many charms, 
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ane cause the thunder to rol) beneath oer 
eet. 

“ Pliny boasted that his country was 
the most beautifal in existence—he ste- 
died nature to be able to appreciate its 
charms. Seeking the inspiration of 
science as a warrior does conquest, he 
set forth from this promontcry to observe 
Vesuvius athwart the flames, and those 
flames consumed him. 

“Cicero lost his life near the promos- 
tory of Gaeta, which is seen in the dis- 
tance. The Triumvirs, — of pœ- 
terity, bereaved it of the thoughts which 
that great man had conceived—it was oa 
us that his murder was committed. 

“ Cicero sunk beneath the poniards of 

ts—Scipio, more unfortunate, was 
banished by his fellow-citizens while still 
in the enjoyment of freedom. He termi- 
naied his days near that shore, and the 
ruins of his tomb are still called the 
‘Tower of our Country.’ What a touch- 
ing allusion to the last thought of that 
great spirit | 

“ Marius fied into those marshes not 
far from the last home of Scipio. Thes 


in all the le have persecuted the 
really ‘gical: they are avenged by 
their apotheosis, and the Roman who coa- 


ceived their power extended even unto 
Heaven, placed Romulus, Noma, and 
Cesar in the irmament—new stars which 
confound ia our eyes the rays of giory and 
the celestial radiance. 

“ Oh, memory! noble over! thy em- 
pire is in these scenes! From age to age, 
strange destiny! man is incessantly be- 
wailing what he has lost! These remote 
ages are the å itaries in their tura of 
a greatness which is no more, and while 
the pride of thought, glorying in its pro- 
gress, darts into futurity, our soul seems 
still to regret an ancient country to which 
the past in some degree brings it beck."— 
Lib. xii. e. 4 


Enough has now been given to 
ive the unlettered reader a concep- 
tion of the descriptive character of 
these two great continental writers— 
to recall to the learned one some of 
the most delightful moments of his 
life. To complete the parallel, we 
shall now present three of the finest 
a similar character from 

ir Walter Scott, that our readers 
may be able to appreciate at a — 
aitting the varied excellencies of 
pon masters of poetic prose who 

ve ap in modern times. _ 
The is the well-known opeaisg 
scene of Ivanhoe. 


“ The sun was setting upon one of the 
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ich grassy glades of the forest, which 
we have mentioned in the beginning of 
he chapter. Hundreds of broad-head- 
d, short-stemmed, wide-branched oaks, 
which hed witnessed perhaps the stately 
narch of the Roman soldiery, flung their 
znarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
ost delicious green sward; in some 
laces they were intermingled with 
»eeches, hollies, and copsewood of va- 
ious descriptions, so closely as totally to 
ntercept the level beams of the sinkin 

tun; in others they receded from eac 

ther, forming those long sweeping vietas, 
n the intricacy of which the eye delights 
o lose itself, while imagination considers 
hem as the paths to yet wilder scenes of 
iylvan solitude. Here the red rays of the 
ian shot a broken and discolored light 
hat partially hung apon the shattered 
»oughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and 
here they illuminated in brilliant patches 
he poitions of tarf to which they made 
heir way. A considerable open space, 
n the midst of this glade, seemed for- 
nerly to have been dedicated to the rites 
of Druidical superstition ; for, on the sum- 
nit of a hillock, so regular as to seem 
irtificial, there still remained part of a cir- 
‘le of rough unhewn stones, of large di- 
nensions. Seven stood upright ; the rest 
vad been dislodged from their places, 
»robably by the zeal of some convert to 
Shristianity, and lay, seme prostrate near 
hoir former site, and others on the side 
f the hill, One large stone only had 
ound ite way to tho bottom, and in stop- 
ying the course of a small brook, which 
rlided smoothly reund the foot of the emi- 
1enco, gave, by its opposition, a feeble voice 
of murmur to the placid and elsewhere 
silent streamlet.” 


The next is the 


ually celebrated 
lescription of the c urehyard in the 
ntroductory chapter of Old Mor- 


ality. 


‘¢ Farther up the narrow valley, and in a 
ecess which seems scooped out of the side 
f the steep heathy bank, there is a deserted 
varial-ground which. the little cowards 
iro fearful of approaching in the twilight. 
[To me, however, the place has an inex- 
wessible charm. It has been long the 
avorite termination of my walks, and, if 
ny kind paron forgets not his promise, will 
and probably at no very distant day) be 
ny final resting-place after my mortal pil- 
rimage. 

“it is a spot which possesses all the 
olemnity of feeling attached to a burial- 
monna prea exciting those * a more 
inpleasin ription. Having been very 
ite sed. for sl ig years, the fow hillocks 
vhich rise above the level plain are co- 
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vered with the same short velvet turf. 
The monuments, of which there are not 
above seven or eight, are half sunk in the 
ground and overgrown with moss. No 
newly-erected tomb disturbs the sober se- 
renity of our reflections by reminding 
us of recent calamity, and no rank spring- 
ing gress forces upon our imagination the 

ection, that it owes its dark luxuriance 
to the foul and festering remnants of mor- 
tality which ferment beneath. The dai 
which sprinkles the sod, and the hair-bell 
which hangs over it, derive their pure 
nourishment from the dew of Heaven, and 
their growth impresses us with no degra- 
ding or disgusting recollections. Death 
has indeed been here, and its traces are 
befure us; but they are softened and de- 
prived of their horror by our distance from 
the period when they have been first im- 
pressed. Those who sleep beneath are 
only connected with us by the reflection, 
that they have once been what we now 
are, and that, as their relics are now iden- 
tified with their mother earth, ours shall, 
at some future period, undergo the same 
transformation.” 


The third is a passage equally well- 
known, but hardly less beautiful, from 
the Antiquary. 

“The sun was now resting his huge 
disk upon the edge of the level ocean, 
and gilded the accumulation of towering 
clouds through which he.had travelled the 
livelong day, and which now assembled 
on all sides, like misfortunes and disasters 
around a sinking empire, and falling mo- 
narch. Still, Rowers, his dying splen- 
dor gave a sombre — to the 
massive congregation of vapors, form! 
out of thoir insubstantial gloom, the show 
of poranne and towers, some touched 
with gold, some with purple, some with 
a huc of deep and dark oe The distant 
sea stretched beneath i this varied ct 
gorgeous canopy, lay almost portentous 
still, reflecting heck the dazzling and level 
beams of the descending luminary, and 
the splendid coloring of the clouds amidst 
which he wassitting. Nearer to the beach, 
the tide rippled onward in waves of spark- 
ling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, 
gained upon the sand. 

“ With a mind employed in admiration 
of the romantic scene, or perhaps on some 
More agitating topic, Miss Wardour ad- 
vanced in lonce by her fathers side, 
whose recently offended dignity did not 
stoop to open any conversation. Follow. 
ing the windings of the beach, they passed 
one projecting point or headland of rock 
after another, and now found themselves 
under a huge and continued extent of 
the precipices by which that iron-bound 


* between the 
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t is in most pon ae Lon 
projecting reefs of rock, extending ander 
water, and only evincing their existence 
by here and there a peak entirely bare, 
or by the breakers dra — — 
those that were y covere der- 
ed Tear iee ao dreaded by pilots 
and ship-masters. The crags which rose 
beach and the mainland, to 
the height of two or three hundred feet, 
‘afforded in their crevices shelter for un- 
numbered sea-fuwl, in situations seemingly 
secured, by their dizzy beight, from the ra- 

ecity of man. Many of these wild tribes, 
with the instinct which sends them to seek 
the land before a storm arises, were how 
winging towards their nests with the 
shrill and dissonant clang which announces 
disquietudes and fear. The disk of the 
sun became almost totall obscured ere he 
had altogether sunk w the horizon, 
and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
blotted the serene twilight of a summer 
evening. The wind began next to ante ; 
but ite wild and moaning sound was heer 
. for aome time, and its effects became visible 
on the bosom of the sea, before the gale 
was felt on shore, The mass of waters, 
now dark and threatening, began to lift 
itself in larger ridges, and sink in deeper 
furrows, forming waves that rose high io 
foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the 
beach with a sound resembling distant 
thunder.” 7 ` 

Few objects are less beautiful than 

a bare sheet of water in heath 
but see what it becomes under the 


inspiration of genius. 


« It was a mild summer day ; the beams 
of the sun, as is not uncommon in Zet- 
land, were moderated and shaded by a sil- 
very baze which filled the atmosphere, and, 
destroying the strong contrast of light 
and shade, gave even to noon the sọ 
livery of the evening twilight. The little 
lake, not three quarters of a mile in circuit, 
lay in profound quiet ; its surface undim- 
pled, save when one of the numerous wa- 
ter-fowl, which glided on its surface, 
dived for an instant under ìt. The depth 
of the water gave the whole that cerulean 
tint of bluish green, which occasioned its 
being called the Green Loch ; and at pro- 
sent, it formed so perfect a mirror to the 
bleak hills by which it was surrounded, 
and which lay reflected on its bosom, that 
it was difficult to distinguish the water 
from the land; nay, in the shadowy un- 
certainty occasioned by the thin hase, a 
stranger could ecarce have been sensible 


that a sheet of water lay before him. A p 


soene of more complete solitude, having 
all its peculiarities heightened by the ex- 
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treme serenity of the weather, the quid 
grey composed tone of the atmosphere, 
and the perfect silence of the elements, 
could hardly be imagined. The very aque- 
tic birds, who frequented the spot in great 
numbers, forbore their usual flight aad 
screams, and floated in profound tranquilli- 
ty upen the silent water.” 


— hard to aga fy lets of gens 
ighty masters of description 
‘should be — Scott is 
more -simple in language, more 
phic in his details, more thoroughly 
imbued with the character of the 
Bec he is desirous of portraying ; 
hateaubriand is more lendent in 
the images which he selects, more 
fastidious in the features he draws, 


more gorgeous from the magnificence 
with Shi he is surrounded : Madame 


de aae — to both in the 
wers of delineating nature, is supe- 
Hor to either in rousing the varied 
emotions dependent on historical re- 
collections or melancholy impressians. 
It is remarkable that, though she is 
a southern writer, and has thrown in- 
to Corinne all her own rapture at the 
sun and the recollections of Italy, yet 
it is with a northern eye that she 
views the scenes it presents—it is not 
with the living, but the mighty dead, 
that she holds communion—the chords 
she loves to strike are those melan- 
choly ones which vibrate more 
ly in a northern than a southeru heart. 
hateaubriand is imbued more largely 
with the genuine spirit of the south: 
albeit a nk by origin, he is filled 
with the spirit of Oriental poetry. His 
soul is in the cloudless skies, 
and desultory life, and boundless re- 
collections of the East. Scott has no 
decided locality. He has struck his 
roots into the human heart—he has 
described Nature with a master’s 
hand under whatever aspects she is 
to be seen; but his associations are uf 
Gothic origin ; his spirit is of a chival- 
rous descent; the nature which he 
has in general drawn is the sweet 
gleam of sunshine in a northers 
climate. 

In our next we shall consider Ma- 
dame de Staél and Chateaubriand as 
political writers and historical! philoso- 
hers, and contrast their ideas wit 
those of Fénélon and Bossuet at te 
close of the seventeenth century. 
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Amone the arrivals which are to 
nliven the great metropelis — 
he summer (when the sammer sha 
ondescend te come), are two rhino- 
eroses. They are announced as hav- 
ag already rounded the Cape, being 
a capital health and spirits, and eat- 
ag half their own bulks of rice and 
lay per diem. The naturalists, and 
ll that race, who, as they conceive it, 
ultivate naturad science, are delighted 
it the prospect; and unless the bar- 
rain has been made already, we shall 
ee fine Ppt, Dr the brutes by the 
urses of the Zoological and Surrey 


wardens. 
We altogether dislike the spirit, 
iystem,andfooleries which are couched 


inder a great deal of what is called 
iatural science; and this affair of the 
xhibitiens of unforturate animals is 
jot the part moet to our taste. 

We admit, as fully as the most re 
solute impaler of butterflies on pins, 
hat a great many beautiful and a great 
many curious discoveries are to be 
nade by minds really intelligent, in 
ery province of nature. So be it. 
But we do not believe that Providence 
aver said, let science be followed at all 


risks of cruelty. A large portion ef 


the researches into comparative ana- 
omy are extremely cruel, aad ever 
surgeon's apprentice thinks himse 
sntitled te find his way iatotke arcana 
f nature, by scalping cats and rab- 
bits te see where their brains. lie. The 
iransactions of the college of the me- 
lical craft, in this sense, would con- 
vict them before a convecation of Ash- 
antees, But in this there is, at least, 
comparative use, and comparative 
mercy; if the wretched animals are 
ted, scalped, scraped alive into 
skeletons, stewed, and minced, they 
are at least speedily put to death. The 
air-pump, the knife, and the cauldron, 
are torturing affairs enough; in com- 
mon justice they ought to be experi- 
mented on the experimenters, but at 
least they do not keep the wretched 
animals in torture for months together. 
And when the French professor, a 
= or two since, fastened a dog to 
is surgical table by driving nails 
his feet; and this piece of 
ingenuity brought down upon the man 
of science the reprebation of the Eng- 
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lish newspapers ad in France science 
iş a charm for all things), the exone- 
rating answer was, that the same kam. 
mer which had fastened his feet, knock- 
ed him on the head. 

A return bas been published, stating 
the number of deaths in one of those 
zoological exhibitions. Within three 
years it was 36 of the larger animals, 
including seven lions, four tigers, &c. 
Now, we ask for what ostensible pur- 
se was the Zoological Society in the 

ot’s Park formed? It was, for so 
said its prospectus, for the twofold 
purpose of increasing the knowledge 
of natural history, and of domesticat- 
ing animals of other countries. We 
more than doubt that the former object 
has been attained, or is attainable in 
any important degree by the existence 
of animals under circumstances so to» 
tally different from all their natural 
haunts aad habits. How are we to 
know any thing of the life of an ani- 
mal whose whole life is spent in the 
utmost activity, ia flight or pursuit, in 
climbing hills, bouncing over the tops ` 
of forests, or plunging from rocia A 
seeing it in a cage, or at best, ap 
dock of: half a dozen square feet, in 
the Regent’s. Park? f the lions, 
tigers, panthers, and other lords ot 
the forest and the desert, we can see 
nothing in the menageries, but heavy - 
masses of fesh in striped and dun-co- 
loured hides, sleeping all day. The 
fact is, that a acre page of descrip- 
tion by any traveller who has seen any 
of those fine, however formidable, pro- 
ductions of the wilderness, sweeping 
across the landscape, would give a bet- 
ter idea of all that is worth EEE 
on the subject, than all the promenad- 
ing and parading about the 
where the unfortunate brutes lie im- 
prisoned, to make naturalists of our 
generation of five-years-old and. up- 
wards. 

Tho domestication we entirely al- 
low to be a rational purpose. But 
after the vast sums of money which 
the public have lavished on these in- 
stitutioas, we have every right to ask, 
what advances have been madetowards 
this Lira sit Has a single domestic 
animal been added to the servants of 
man in this country, in the last half 
dozom years! Are we the better for 
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the camel, the lama, the varieties of 
the goat kind, the Indian cattle, the 
buffalo, the zebra, the kangaroo, the 
giraffe? We feel the ludicrousness of 
even asking the question, so far are we 
from expecting any satisfactory an- 
swer. But if something is to be al- 
lowed for the work of time, in the in- 
stances of tribes already domesticated 
in other countries, what is the advan- 
— our cagefuls of lions and tigers ? 

e, it is to be presumed, have no 
expectation of ever bringing them to 
drag our carriages, play in our parks, 
or watch our cattle. 

The family of the birds seem equal- 
ly out of the question. What hope, or 
even what desire have we, to domes- 
ticate eagles, vultures, condors, or the 
“ great horned owl” himself, or how 
many of the gentler races have we add- 
ed to our farm yard? Yet our objec- 
tion to the whole affair is neither its 
costliness, nor its inefficiency ; but its 
cruelty. Whatever those who call 
themselves philosophers may think, 
man has no wanton right over the life 
or the enjoyments of the wildest crea- 
ture that heaven has endowed with 
If they obviously threaten 
our existence, or are necessary for our 
food, we have the right. It is given 
to us in the great original charter. 
But those cases alone excepted, 
every act of aggression on either 
their being or their liberty is a crime. 


We sy this ton in the full conscious-- 
ness t 


at it will be a matter of asto- 
nishment to those “honest country 
ntlemen,” from the farmer ofa hun- 
red, to the duke of a hundred thou- 
sand, that-there should be any thing 
in this round world more innocent 
than a day’s sport among partridges 
and pheasants. But we say it not- 
withstanding. We say further that 
the pigeon- shooting, in which halfa 


hundred or half a thousand of those d 


creatures are killed, merely to show 
the dexterity of some “crack shot,” 
and make money by wagers on the 
number knocked dead, or mutilated, 
is at once scandalous to a civilized 
country, and totally repulsive to hu- 
manity. Weare not romantic enough 
to suppose that many converts to this 
doctrine will be produced in the pre- 
sent “March of Intellect;” but the 
time will come when the folly and vice 
of these “sports,” as they are called, 
will be understood, and men will be 
as much startled at the idea of making 
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amusement out of the agonies and 
death of a poor animal, whether bird, 
beast, or fish, whether torn with shot, 
hunted to death, hooked, or speared, as 
with shedding the blood of a fellow- 
creature, 
As for the Zoological Gardens, 
are a mere holiduy show, to whi 
thousands go to look at wild beasts ia 
cages, and not one in thousands 
for any thing else. The shillings ef 
thoee thousands, make a handsome re- 
venue, and the show is kept up by the 
importation of more lions, more ti 
more leopards, and so forth, in p 
of those which die, and they die re- 
markably fast, from the miserable ia- 
action in which they are necessarily 
kept, the total change of their habits, 
and the difference of climate. It is 
even injurious to the effect of the exhi- 
bition, as a mere show, to keep those 
animals, dying by inches, languid and 
miserable as they are. Half a dozen 
stuffed figures would answer the mere 
indulgence of the eye much better; 
for they could be placed in all the atti- 
tudes of life in its greatest energy ; the 
lion making battle against the hunter, 
the tiger springing on its prey, the 
leopard bounding in the chase, all in 
the full force, grandeur, or beauty of 
their nature in its highest state of ex- 
citement. They might easily, too, be 
represented in the midst of the pecu- 
liar landscape of their haunts. The 
lion amid the wild c and dells of 
African region, the:panthers and 
leopards in the splendid ‘luxuriance af 
their Indian valleys. In their present 
condition, neither their forms nor their 
fires, the vigor of their frames, nor the 
flashing of their eyes are to be even 
conceived. Nothing is seen but a do- 
zen or more of living logs, pent up in 
cages, in which they sleep and waste 
away, gorged and nerveless until they 
ie. We are aware that to talk of 
compassion to wild beasts may be 
deemed by some a rather overstrained 
sentimentality. But we are satisfied 
that the feeling is just, that in gratify- 
ing a giddy and commonplace curiosi- 
ty at the expense of any creature 
which has been formed by the hand 
of supreme benevolence, we are com- 
mitting an act of culpability ; and asa 
conclusion naturall ting, that 
the wisest — ich the Zrobi- 
cal Society could do, would be to fo- 
bid the importation of any more of 
these animals; and if they must beep 
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hose which they have till they die, 
yet their skins stuffed, their dens Te 
vared by some skilful artist, and let 
them be the last represontatives of 
heir line. i 

It is remarkable that man is the 
mnly cruel animal. The brutes of the 
forest are fierce, but their ferocity is 
‘or food. They never kill but to feed. 
The tiger, the wolf, and the wild dog, 
‘requently kill more than they can 
levour at the time, but this slaughter 
s only because their instinct loves tho 
2lood in preference to the flesh ; still 
t is appetite; wild heasts scarcely 
aver tear their own kind. Man, in 
‘fact, is the only being who enjoys the 
errors, wounds, and death of others; 
the only animal who kills in sport and 
for sport. 

There are two of those zoological 
»xhibitions in the neighborhood of 
London. One is altogether a private 
jpeculation, and is of course beyond 
public remonstrance. But the collec- 
jon in the Regent’s Park assumes 
snother shape ; belongs to the public 
x0dy of its subscribers, and ought to 
xe guided by rules consistent with pub- 
ic character. . 

In one of the fine days of the last 
wutumn, we hap to stroll into 
his menagerie. The weather, though 
erene, was hot, and the air, filled with 
he vapors from the stables and cages, 


was heavy. All their wilder tenants. 


reemed to feel the closeness of the at- 
nosphere stiflingly. The lions, and 
lll the African | Indian na- 
ive as they were to the fires of the 
ua, were lying hid in the darkest 
vorners of their cages panting for 
reath. And it was impossible to for- 
ret the contrast between their present 
tate of suffocation, and the coolness 
f the rocks and shades which they 
vould have found even in Africa, and 
nto which they would have plunged. 
Che whole monkey, race had lost their 
‘ivacity—they saton their perches, 
noveless and roasting. But perhaps 
he most vexatious display of all was 
he shed in which the hawks and eagles 
ire chained. Every pane was hang- 
ng down, every head drooping ; the 
‘agles slowly lifted up their wings as 
F to eatch the least breath of air, and 
hen sullenly and heavily dropped 
hem again. One noble eagle, roused 
rom a half sleep as a party 

im, suddenly shook his plumage, 
truggled with the chain which bound 
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his foot, and fixing his eye upward, 
looked as if he longed to break away 
and enjoy the free air and glorious 
expanse of the blue above. If he could 
have spoken, he would palpably have 
uttered a bold remonstrance against 
the foolish cruelty which kept him 
from his kingdom of the sun, to be ga- 
zed on for the amusement of a mob of 
holiday jdlers. Asit was, if animated 
figure, eye, and beak, ever spoke indig- 
nation, the feeling was there. 

In these observations, we desire 
distinctly to be understood as having 
no hostility whatever to the Society. 
But we submit it to their common 
sense, whether any actual good to 
science has been done, or is ever likely 
to be done, by their institution; to 
their humanity, whether a great deal 
of cruelty, and that who unneces- 
sary, is not connected with their pre- 
sent system; and to their financial 
sensibilities, whether an exhibition, 
much less expensive to their funds, 
and not at all less productive to their 
receipts, might not be sustained by 
the substitution of cleverly prepared 
figures of at least the carnivorous and 
dangerous animals, for living ones? 
We certainly never shall. domesticate 
lions and tigers. They can be kept 
merely for show, and besides their to- 
tal uselessness, they are a very ha- 
gardous show. Hitherto we have not 
heard of any escapes from the cages ; 
but it will be an extraordinary in- 
stance of good luck, if, at no distant 
time, either negligence in the attend- 
ants, or the casual decay of a cage, 
will not send some of the inmates 
ranging through the suburbs, and the 
first intelligence of its liberty be given 
in some horrid account of mutilation 
and death by the savage in his hun- 
ger. We contend that a collection, 
quietly lodged in its presses and cases, 
as in the British Museum, is actuallya 
better instrument for the study of the 
animal, then a living menagerie under 
the circumstances of the Zoological 
Gardens, where the whole has neces- 
sarily degenerated into an exhibition 
for the mere indulgence of the most 
vulgar curiosity. We say, remove 
the cruelty, the uselessness, and the 
heavy expense—introduce the gentler 
races of animals, if you will, because 
to ‘them you can give comparative li- 
berty ; make every experiment of do- 
mestication, but leave the rhinocero- 
ses, the elephants, the lions, and tigers, 
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eagles and condors, to their own fo- 
resis and mountains, to the use of the 
noble powers which nature gave them, 
and the enjoyments of those free, wild, 


and — scenes of natare in 
whieh alone they can be said to live. 


Sydney Smith, after lying fal- 
low for these twenty years, is now 
ing again. His absence in the 
duties of his country living, and what 
a learned divine once called, “the 
vexatious bustle of a new bishop,” ope- 
rated as a formidable impediment to 
his career of pleasantry; and, while 
he lay unknown, a young generation 


started up, and the Lutt Alvan- 
leys, Hamiltons, Shar cum multis 
elis, carried off the ors. But he 


is now reviving, and in these days of 
dullness and reform, he is well worth 
making the moat of, as a relic of the 
older and better times. His rationale 
of the flight of Evans and his Isle of 
is excellent. “ You ask 

the reason why three thousand Eng- 
lishmen ran away before the Carlists ?” 
said he.—“ Nothing can be plainer.— 
Recollect that the Carlists wore blue 
jackets. When ey ap com. 
ing from behind Hernani, the Le. 
gion took them for the Metropolitan 
ice, and instantly thought of get- 
ting out of the way. A Carlist, who 
-had been in London, at that moment 
cried out, ‘Stop thief!’ The well. 
known sound set them to their heels; 
and they never stopped until they had 
oe gates of St. Sebastian shut behind 

em.” 

The next rapartee is doubtful as 
to its paternity. Its fame, however, 
is generally given to Lord Alvanley. 

“I have just come from calling on 
De Roos,” said Lord Sefton; “he 
was not at home, and I left my card.” 

“Did you mark it? was the ques- 
tion. 

-“ Mark it? No,” said Lord Setton. 

“ Well, then, you may be assured, 
De Roos will not take it foran ħo- 
nor.” 

Talleyrand is the only man alive 
who has theart of dming witty thiu 
On the death of Charles the enth, be 
drove through Paris for a couple of 
days wearing a white hat. He car- 


ried a crape in his pocket. When he. 


passed through the Fauxbourg of. the 
Carlists, the crape wes instantly 
twisted round his hut ; when he came 
into the quarter of the Tuilleries, the 
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crape was instantly slipt of and put 
into his pocket again. 

Sydney Smith, preaching a charity 
sermon, pe were repeated the asser- 
tion, that, of all nations, Englishmes 
were most distinguished for genero- 


igra 
Whig in his youth, but when he arri- 
ved at the use of his understanding 
became, as all men under similer cir- 
cumstances do, a Tory. But his con- 
version was not to be ] 


if 


Dr. Parr lived ina — 
e for celebrity. Whatever 
talked, in the 


! 
7 
i 
: 
in 


for fame. Junius and Johnson 
phi — in * = angie 
er distanced 7 » yet 


isigi 


i tried politica 

He had the bitterness 
igor of hie originel, 
flung back into the herd of imitatora. 
Juhnson’s conversational - 
stung his ambition, but thea he could 
t no farther than the pedantry, and 
is only reward was the a i 
title, by Porson, of the “ 
gem Doctor.” His next desire was 
rofessional distinction. — $ 
hig, ahd of course a scorner of po- 
litieal trickery, yet he secretly longed 
to be a bishop ; and in consequence of 
the longing, exhibited such a sadden 
admiration for Mr. Pitt, that whea the 
Whigs came in at last, they left him 
where they found him. Still, to the 

last, the Episcopal dream had 
quite vanished from his pillow. 
actually compiled a series of rules 
which. he determined to 
law of his bishopric, when 


Tee 
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: 
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it. He put on the Episcopal wi 

oad apron, rand indul hinsself in 
the thought that he had thus, at least, 
made a step in Episcopacy. But it 
was not to be;—his obscurity was 
fixed. He smoked life away, amused 
his old with the notion that when 
te died, the light of the empire would 
ve snuffed out; and finally departed 
without the right to have the mitre on 
he plating of his coffin. 

A great many of the best things said 
2y the celebrated Burke were uttered 
n the course of those debates, when 
he foolish fashion of the time emptied 
he benches at his rising. His being 
in Irishman, his being of the middle 
der, and his being totally above the 
alibre of the fashionable triflers who 
would listen to nothing but an epigram, 
ould understand nothing but a 
ntendre, often left him nearly alone 
vith the few necessary attendants of 
Wlinieters on the Treasury bench. On 
me of these nights he animadverted, 
n strong terms, on some acts of the 
sabinet. George Onslow, who. pro- 
ably th t that he had now some 
‘hance of distinction by grappling with 
Surke, and showing, if not his wis- 
lom, at least his zeal, started up and 
aid, haughtily, that he must call the 
onorable member to a sense of his 
uty, and that no man should be suf- 
red in his presence to insult the Sove- 
sign. Burke listened, and when 
slow had disburthened himself of 
is loyalty, gravely addressed the 

ker. “Sir, the honorable mem- 
er has exhibited much ardor but lit- 
e discrimination. He should know 
iat, however I may reverence the 
ing, I am not at all bound, nor at 
inclined to extend that reverence 
» his Ministers. I may honor his 
lajostv, but, Sir, I can see no possible 
ason for honoring,” and he glanced 
wad the Treasury bench, “‘his Ma- 
sty’s man-servant and maid-servant, 
s ox and his ase/’”’ 


Personal identity is a grave subject 

the hands of ke. But it has 
ado some amusement in its time. A 
llowsome time since exhibited a scull 

a fair near London as the scull of 
liver Cromwell. A gentleman ob. 
Tved that it was too small for Crom- 
ell, who had a large head, and died 
most an old man. “I know all 
at,” said the exhibitor, undisturbed, 
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“but you see, Sir, this was his scull 
when he was a boy.” . 

A scarcely less curious jnstance 
happened at one of our museums. A 
lady, a blue of course, asked the cice- 
rone whether “he had not got a scull 
of Cromwell?” He answered in the 
negative. “ Very extraordinary,” said 
the lady, “I thought you had every 
thing, and they have one of his at Ox- 
O 99 


Theodore Hook’s code of card-table 
signals, in his remarkably pleasant 
novel of Gilbert Gurney, is clever, and 
might be very effectually reduced to 
practice. “Never,” says he, “let 
man and wife play together at whist. 
There are always family — 
and if they fancy their looks are 
watched, they can always communi- 


' cate by words. I found out that I 


never could win of Smigsmag and his 
wife. I mentioned this one day, and 
was answered, ‘ No, you never can win 
of them.’ ‘Why? said I. ‘Because,’ 
said my friend, ‘they have established 
a code.’ ‘Dear me,’ said I, ‘signals 
by looks? ‘No,’ said he, ‘by words. 
| Mrs. Smigsmag is to lead, Smig- 
smag says, Dear, begin; Dear begins 
with D, so does diamond, and out 
comes one from the lady. If he has 
to lead, and she says, S., my love, she 
wants a spade. Smigsmag and spade 
begin with the same letter, and sure 
enough down comes a spade. Harriet, 
my dear, how long you are sorting 
your cards—Mrs. Smigsmag stumps 
down a heart; and a gentle, come, m 
love, on either side, produces a club.’ ” 
The Westminster election, the po- 
ar election, the display of the “ free, 
independent, and enlightened,” is al- 
si the most riotous, unprincipled, 
corrupt of all the elections of Eng- 
land. So inueh for the supremacy of 
the rabble. It is scarcely less remark- 
able that Westminster has been gene- 
rally the worst served in Parliament 
by its representatives. For instance, 
during the last two years the gallant 
General Evans, the hero of Hernani, 
has been absent from his loving con- 
stituents, and Sir Francis Burdett has 
been laid on his back with the gout. 
Fox’s long representation was a long 
course of negligence; but some plea- 
santries occur at the hustings. The 
late George Lamb, the brother of Lord 
Melbourne,had been returned member, 
and was remarked for his prodigality 


= 
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of smiles on the occasion. At the next 
election, when matters were going 
against him, he was all gloom. “ What 
is the matter with Lamb this time?” 
asked some one, “he makes no fight 
of it, like the last election.” “Recol- 
lect half a dozen years are ” was 
the answer, “and a lamb is always 
more sheepish the older he grows.” 

A constable was stationed at the 
door of the hustings to prevent the 
crowd from ornk their way among 
the candidates. gentleman came 
up to him, and putting a shilling into 
his hand, said, with an attempt to put 
off the smallness of the donation, “1 
take it for granted there is a little cor. 
ruption here?’ “Yes, Sir,” said the 
constable, looking at the shilling, “ but 
this is too little.” 

Some of the Americanisms are 
amusing from their quaintness. A 
fellow coming from the top of the 
Alleghanies to New York in winter, 
was asked whether it was as cold there 
as ih the city. He had probally been 
at some march of intellect school, for 
he glanced at a thermometer. “ Hor- 
ribly cold,” said he, “for they have no 
thermometers there, and, of course, it 
gets just as cold as it pleases.” 

: The commercial difficulties of Ame- 
rica are so frequent, that the only thing 
wonderful in them is, how commerce 
contrives to work its way th 
them all. A New York paper o 
serves on this, “There is more elas- 
ticity in the New York merchants than 
in any other vody with which we are 
acquainted. Nothing else will stand 
a sure so long without breaking. 
If Jackson should ruin them for every 
thing besides, they will do for coach- 

ngs.” 

A man of remarkable epicurism was 
dining at the Albion, where the ban- 

uets are the most $s of any in 

on, perhaps the Clarendon alone 

ran dit The conversation turned 
ón the difficulty of resisting favorite 
dishes. To the general surprise, the 
picure asserted that there was no 
-diffculty at ail in the matter; that to 
a man of true taste simplicity was 
every thing, and to a man of sound 


appetite all dishes were equal. A fourths 


ham exquisitely stewed, his favorite 
dish, was placed near‘him. “Now,” 
said one.of the party, “ before I send 
ou a slice of the very finést ham I 
ve ever tasted, what would you say 
to it if you were a Jew!” ‘He an- 
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swered, — low to the dish, 

“Why, I should say, like King Agrip- 

pa, almost thou persuadest me to de a 
hristian.” 

It has been said of the late cele- 
brated Rothechild, that though no man 
was less lavish of his money, no one 
was more ready to detect a love for it 
in othérs. At a City feast a 
— that dad pe 

e thought venison loved 
mutton fetter. “I — why,” 
said Rothschild to his nei , “i 
is beeaush he does not like to pay the 
prishe—it is becaush mutten’s shesp, 
and venshon’s deer.” 


The House of Commoas have lately 
had under their consideration a singu- 
lar — of fraud practised in — 
up subscription lists of the Rail- 
way Companies. The Parliamentary 
oon on wbich acts are passed 
the formation of those companies 
demand that at least half the esti- 
mated expense of the railway shall be 
bona fide first subdecribed. i 
however, were lately made, that some 
of the Railway Companies which hed 
conde them up —— 
e n the ve 
mode of — any bod: » with or 
without money, to sign. pas- 
pr put down theìr names hamdsome- 
y for thousands of pounds, and re- 
ceived in return from half-a-crown to 
five shillings for. their liberal encou- 
ragement of the arts and stiences. 
This has been brought out largely in 
évidence in one of the most of 
the railways; probably has pur- 
sued toa great extent in the mejority 
of those existing. The ° 
however, at present before the 
deny having had any thing to do with 
this curious traffic as a company, and 
Piate individuals. Yor —— * 
privato indivi i 
.Let this be as it Will, the pab- 
ic effect would be, to hoodwink the 
public and the legislature, and to re- 
present ‘establishments as miri 
and popular when mer were 


to any thisg 
but the discharge of the subscribers 
money into the pockets of the rabble 


of solicitors, agents, clerks, 3 
and directors, who have started up iD 
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rach mushroom abundance all over the 
— Some will be completed, 
which are called for by the necessities 
of the country, but we shall be saved 
from the infinite cuttings-up and dis- 
panoge o e rate a succession 

huge piles of brick and mortar 
which could never pay for their own 
‘epairs, and which must, in a few 
rears, break down and load the soil 


with their ruin. 
The public disa tment has been 
uch, that a reaction has taken place, 


ind the unpopularity of railways is 
ikely to be as irrational as their past 
vor. If this shall be so, a} 
yortion of the blame must fall on the 
oads of the men of pretended science, 
who have been guilty of either inten- 
ional falsehood m their estimates, or 
what is scarcely less culpable, of giv- 
mg in estimates of whose inaccuracy 
: suffered themesives to remain 
If this is to be all the de- 
pendence that the public are to place 
pon the formal reports of professional 
smgineers, then who can wonder that 
the public should shrink from having 
any thing to do with them? A letter 


which lately appeared in the Times 


—— cy 
i way to beac t 
— of the —* expense. The 
letter, which goes minutely into the 
Transaction, says, that the original ca- 
ital p to be raieed being 
7,510,000 in 1825, they have sioce 
ound t committed tô add to 
he capital in successive years until it 
mounted to L.1,324,3875. And by 
he Bill now before the House, in 
ipteatas uaa e cas expended a) is 
ipwar n the 
doria king, the company come for 
eave to reise more ! since 
idditional works are uired for 
he completion of the railway. But 
he estimates present a not less singu- 
ar result. 

The entire length of the Liverpool 
ind Manchester Railway, including 
he two tunnels, eacha mile long, is 
tbout thirty-two miles. The — 
stimate of the engineers was L.16,000 
mile. It bas already cost L.38,260 
t-mile ; and by the present estimate 
will cost L.12,000 more, or L.50,000 
mile. 

Whatever may be the fault here, 
aothing can be plainer than that a very 

e of rashness must 
undertaking 
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No fraud is a nor is there any 

suspicion of fraud ; but if science is so 

slack in its calculations, there must be 
little use in science, 

e London and Birmingham Rail- 
way is now the prominent object. It 
has —— three millions of 
money, of which not a shilling has been 
returned, the line being only in pro. 
prea. The original calculation was, 

t it could be completed at L.22,000 
a mile, or L.2,500,000 in the whole. 
But the company are now before Par- 
liament, asking to raise their capital to 
L.4,500,000, or L.40,000 a mile. And 
this, as the letter observes, when the 
undertaking is only about half finish- 
ed. In the course of a year or two 
this estimate will doubtless be raised 
to the Liverpool standard of L.50,000 
a mile. 

All this should not produce despair ; 
but it should produce caution. at 
can have become of the slates and 
pencils of the engineers? They have 
seen railways in action these twenty 
years: it is scarcely possible that 
every detail of their expenses should 
not have been familiar to them. Yet 
when they come to the guidance of a 
company they seem to have Jost their 
memories. If they tell us, that unex- 

obstacles have arisen, we say 
that the’case must be indeed'an extreme 
one in which the true engineer is not 
pared to encounter and account 
for obstacles such as have occurred 
in the railways in question. A morass 
here and there, a sudden inclination of 
the ground, a change of the soil, a 
tunnel, a river, what more? Or what 
is there in thoee which any man with 
his eyes open could not anticipate! 
The charge of working the Liverpool 
Railway seems to have been equall 
heavy. The charge of working is 
now found to be L.1400 a day. e 
charge of working the London and 
Birmingham Railway will be L.1600 
a day. Yet these two railways are 
two great national instruments, of 
such obvious national importance, that 
if they were to be abandoned by the 
popon tomorrow, they ought to 
adopted by the Government the 
day after. But those who are r 
for embarking in the fifty other specu- 
lations of railways which lead to no 
thing, and from nothing, running 
their lines through the moss where 
scarcely a soli ch can 
fmd a passenger, and where there is 
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neither commerce nor manufactures, 
should learn from the lesson which 
those powerful companies have given, 
how to look on prospectuses fabricated 
by mere adventurers, projects which 
promise work ata third of its actual 
cost, and calculations of its profits that 
can never be realized. The only way 
in which those pripra follies can 
be avoided would be, by taking the 
whole subject into the hands of Par- 
liament, appointing a body of the 
leading engineers, character is 
above all poron objects, and who 
should be pledged to have no part in 
the actual direction of the railways, 
and from them to obtain a general 
system of inland communication. For 

e railways will go on rashly, if not 
o They will çontinue to be 

riven through lines of country totally 
unfitting for them, if they are not put 
under guidance, and the result will be 
a constant succession of bankrupt 
companies, with all the misery that 
accrues from individual failure, and 
all the disturbance that belongs to ru- 
inous public speculations. 

We say that the railways will go on. 
Their power over time and space is a 
temptation that cannot be resisted by 
a people so active, commercial, and 
busied as the people of England. To 
to the man of commerce their saving of 
time in the transmission of goods and 
the general transaction of business is 
invaluable. To the public the conse- 
quence of this rapidity and ease of 
transmission must greatly prevent 
monopolies, the necessity of keeping 
up goods in warehouses, and the ge- 
neral and numerous difficulties arising 
from the obstructions to forwarding 
oe now occasioned by distance, 

d roads, and weather. At present 
a vast quantity of goods too heavy or 
too delicate for land carriage, is sent 
by canals, or by coasting vessels. The 
one conveyance is slow, the other un- 
certain. ‘The canal passage from Bir- 
mingham to London takes four days. 
By the railway it would probably be 
little more than six hours. A vast 

uantity of the Birmingham and Shef- 
eld goods go to the Baltic; from the 
suddèn freezing of the northern ports, 
four days might make the difference 
of six months in the northern market. 

To the farmer the use of the rail. 
ways would be of remarkable value. 
The produce of his land might be 
conveyed from a distance of a hundred 
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miles to London in abeut the same 


_time as it now takes to carry it to his 
next village. It takes a day and a 
night to send his hay from a di 


of little more than twenty miles in 
Essex, besides the expense of his 
horses, the feed of his servants, the 
drunkenness, waste, and the cheating 
and loitering of these servants. He 
loads the railway, and his hay and 
himself are in London within an hour. 
The cattle driven to Smithfield, after 
fifty, ur often a hundred miles of travel, 
famished * their bad and paneled 
provender on the road. The time 
and the expense of his travel must be 
— — the farmes, and next 

y the public. The expense for a 
journey of a hundred miles has beea 
calculated at a guinea a head! AH 
this delay, fever, and waste might be 
avoided by a railway. The expense 
paratively nothing. it 


could ao be coil be Ge eee 
would even rior 
condition of the ani in the market. 


The produce of rich lands, which the 
distance now prevents the farmer from 
sending to the greater markets, woukd 
be conveyed from any distance. The 
conveyance of manure, lime, gravel, 
bones, and all ey. matters ne- 
cessary for the — ands, would 
rapidly fertilize the remotest portions 
of the kingdom. 

They would have other and not les 


mission they 


they would be of great service in con- 
veying with instant ati 

either to points of embarkation or of 
defence. ‘Thus the public force might 


be multiplied, and a areor 
of the military availab ioe breiza 
tions. 


would derive its skare of 
and cheap stone from 


permanent and beautiful material of 
our houses, instead of mouldering, im- 
perfect, and expensive. brick. 
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rsonal comforts of the inhabitants of 

ndon and all the great towns would 
2e in a remarkable degree by 
the increased facility of an escape from 
the close air and crowded itancy 
LEIA 
reyances of Eng at present facili- 
ate considerably, and the consequence 
s, that London is the healthiest city 
of and even the hot and 


erverted into the means of great pu 
© calamity. ma , 


The collection of the O’Connell-rent 
ras fixod for the 2d of last month. 
[ere we havea — of his talents 
s financier. There is not a landlord, 

solicitor, or a Chancellor of the Ex. 
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chequer in the globe who can accom- 
plish any contrivance like this—his 
receipt of all his monies in a day—yet 
here it is done. No fees for collec- 
tion, no trouble in agency, no bills of 
costs, no loss by the way, no fear of 
fraud. — is eri tantra pe 

wer riestly screw a to 

e ets of the Trish paupers, and 
at the rate of L.20,000 a-year too. 
The actual sum, by a public printed re- 
turn,. for 1835, was 1L.20,180. For 


. 1886 it was probably more, as we shall 


see when the returns are made out. 
But besides this, there is a justice-rent, 
an English-rent, which last year a- 
a-year is * 
fund” aimen over to the handling of 
Mr. O’ lì far the trouble of being 
the “ representative of all: Ireland, 
which means amusing himeelf in Lon- 
don, dining wherever he can force 
himself, making a rabble speech now 
and then at a tavern-dinner, or tea- 
ing once a-week in the 
use, when Bir Robert Peel is not 
present, and distributing the whole 
patronage of Ireland. 


A new in our day, is a disco- 
very worth recordio, but a new 
who is at once a musician, a painter, 
a novelist, and a poet, is 
worth wondering at. | 
of Mr. Lover, a young 
has lately made his appea 
side of the Irish Channel. He is an 
artist, and of such skill, as to have pro- 
duced the very best small it, that 
of the Ambassador of the King of 
Oude, at the last year’s exhibition at 
Somerset House. He hes written 
some short dramas, but witty, and some 
volumes of Irish romance, which we 
understand are very clever, and illus- 
trated by some very clever sketches 
from his own pencil. But his poems 
are now the topic. We must 
that we have never been much capti- 
vated with what has passed for Irish 
song-writing in England. Those songs 
which to be humorous, the 

lay house species, are absolutely bar- 

rian—the essence of vulgarity, un- 
relieved by any thing that bears the 
aligna resemblance to humor in 
Ireland, or in any other country under 
the sun; their wit is worthy of their 
authors, and their authors are worthy 
of the gin-shop. Even the 
songs, which have had their day among 
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us, have not altogether stolen into our 
hearts; they have treated of Jove al- 
ternately like a schoolmaster and like 
a schoolboy ; there was too much about 
gods and goddesses, and too much more 
about pouting lips and glossy curls. 
We doubt whether passion ever spoke 
the language of any one of them; 
they were pretty, and were even poeti- 
cal; but they wholly wanted truth, 
they had nene of the intense feeling, 
the flush of fever, the mixture of sad- 
ness and playfulness, the delight and 
agony of the true inspiration. In the 
Ppa OLDA preal tla Wo n 
much of the rich caprice, and not a 
little of the force of passion. But the 
reach po in our way at 
is moment does not meddle with those 
fiery topics: it is merely distinguished 
by the pretty novelty of the thought, 
and the easy graces of the la 
no common qualities in this style of 
“THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCK. 


From the Romance of Rory O’ More. 
The summer wind lightly was playin 
Round the battlement high of yen 
Where a vane, like a lady, was staying, 
A lady Lil gee in her bow’r. 
To peep round the corner the sly wind 
would try ; 
But vanes, you know, never look in the 
wind’s e 
And so she kept turning slyly away, 
— they kept turning all through the 
y. b 


“The summer's wind said, ‘she’s coquet- 
But” each belle has her points to be 


2 
Before evening, I'll venture on betting, 
She will not then ge, but come round.’ 
So he tried from the east, and he tried from 
the west, 
And the north and the south, to try which 


wes 
But still she kept turning slyly away 
Thus they kept playing all through the 
y. 


“ At — hard heart to soften, 
He said, ‘ You’re of flint I am sure; 
But if vainly you're changing so often, 
Mo favor you'll ever secure.’ 
* Sweet Sir,’ said the vane, ‘it is you who 


begin, 
When you change so often, in me "tis no 


sin ; 

If you'll cease to flutter, and steadily sigh, 

And be only be constant, I'm sure so 
€ wi e * 
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Mrs. and Mies Newman, the shep- 
lifters, who were lately sent to the 
angen are ing again the 
topic e ne pers. hy those 
women were not both sent off to the 
South Seas, where they might have 
improved by picking oakum, or amu- 
ployment of skinning Kenguroos, we 
ployment of skinnin we 
cannot comprehend. E We understand 
that but a short interval is to elapæ 
before Miss Newman is to emerge 
from her present obecurity, as one 
of the stars of fashionable life; it 
being obviously an infinite pity to im- 
mure such a pair of brown eyes, such 
a set of white teeth, and so muck 
knowledge of the ways of mankind, in 
a prison. We have not yet heard that 
Sarah Gale, the survivor of Green- 
acre, has yet received any intimation 
of a change in her sentence ; but hag- 
gard ch and eyes will do re- 
markably well for New South Wales. 
Greenacre is now past patriotism, 
he was a loss to the cause. 
speeches of the Humeites at the West- 
minster election were mere plagiarism 
from his Treatise on Government. 
He was a Radical cut off in his prime; 
he was a republican to the spinal mar- 
row ; all for pariy or a inds ; for 
abolishing corruption in all quarters; 
for justice to the world’s end. In 
short, he was a Joseph in principle; 
but he had the merit of being sincere 
enough, bold enouga, steady 
enough, to carry out his principle. 
He not merely recommended insur- 
rection—he embarked in it. Green- 
acre bared of the — of the Cato 
Street ir; @ capita $ 
which took the most effectual nla of 
silencing ministerial wickedness, by 
cutting ministerial throats. On that 
occasion it is understood that he was 
one of the half dozen who jumped out 
of the window. But he was an. ore- 
tor, too, and foremost in the ranks of 
eget pape aae 

him so strongly to patriotiam 
of Southwark, that he was.made chair- 
man of the committee of the Reform 
candidate; and, after having done his 
duty there by denouncing public 
vice, went home and probably finished 
his evening by strangling one of his 
wives. . He was a theologian, too, o8 
the new model—abhorred priestcraft, 
superstition, and all other infractions 
of the natural rights of the mind, m- 
sisted on the native purity of the beart, 
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nd spent the remainder of the night, 
rhen he ‘happened to grow tired of 
wtructing mankind in morals, in 
heating the excise. It is unfortunate 
at he was carried off before the 
Vestminster election; he would have 
ade a capital figure on the hustings. 
le had the genuine look of a patriot. 
i common place physiognomist would 
ave pronounced him a scoundrel at 
rst sight. His sullen and bailiff- 
hunning look, his downward eye, the 
itter mixture of malignity and mean- 
ess that dyed every feature of his 
ountenance, might seem to have 
rarked him for the scaffold ; but they 
qually marked him for the hustings. 
‘he gentleman in Marylebone who 
oasta of having invented a new gin 
nd a new religion, the gentleman in 
bryanstone Square who acts as com- 
non conduit to all the vilenesses of 
action, the chieftain of the nation of 
t. Giles’s, all might have envied 
ireenacre his intrepidity, and all 
nay sy bde it before they leave this 
cene of their labors. - Lovely in their 
ives, who can or ought to divide them 
n their deaths? evoted as they 
lave been, during their turbid exist- 
nce, to public wrongs, who can but 
rish to see them give anvexample of 
ublic rights ;—living only for their 
ountry’s cause, who but recommend 
hat they should die for the good of 
heir country $ 


_The debates on the Spanish expe- 
ition, the Legion, and the eral- 
hip: of its very extraordinary gene- 
al, might form a chapter in the histo- 

of uta. Evans is beaten in 
ll kinds of ways, yet the Ministry 
ote him an officer fit to command 
sritish troops! The expedition fails 
a every point, and after disgracing 
s in its formation, disgraces us in the 
eld. Lord Melbourne protests with 
adignant oratory against the doc- 
rine that an expedition which has 
lone nothing, is Bas) for nothing. 
(he question is asked, Do Ministers 
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mean to persevere, or to give up'the 
attempt? Lord Palmerston puts his 
hand on bis heart, and pledges him- 
self, on the honor of a foreign secre- 
tary, that they mean to do neither. 
The demand is again made,—* When 
Ministers see that they cannot give 
any assistance to the Christino cause, 
by sending a few hundred marines to 
be shot at, is it not natural tọ expect 
that they should either send a larger 
force, or withdraw the smaller one ?”’ 
The whole body of Ministers rise. and 
declare, “ That, to the best of their 
belief, they cannot tell.” Tho Duke 
of Wellington asserts, that the idea of 
sending a military force to Spain 
never entered into the head of any of 
the original parties to the quadruple 
alliance, and pledges himself to prove 
it by the atch. Lord Melbourne 
“knows nothing about the idea of the 
original ies, and pledges himself to 
nothing but to proceed with the war.” 
The question is carried in the Com- 
mons—and what is the interior of the 
affair at the moment? That the ques- 
tion is carried under a compromise 
with the Radicals that the Legion 
shall be withdrawn, and of course that 
we shall have no more to do with the 
feuds of the Spaniards. Thus Minis- 
ters play their cups and balls. They 
gain their point for the purpose of 
throwing it away, and barter for the 
power to make war by a bargain which 
compels them to make peace. This 
might form a capital chapter in a bur- 
lesque of history. - E 

The walls were placarded with a 
variety of squibs during the short 
convulsion of the Westminster elec- 
tion. One of them was,—* Electors, 
Burdett calls you pismires—sting him 
well.” Another—* Burdett calls you 


jackasses in a lion’s hide. Well, wives 


of those jackasses, you she asses of 
Westminster, send your husbands to 
the poll to thank him.” But one of 
the was from the Times: 


“A SONG FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Am.—‘ The fine Old Cuuntry Gentleman. 


“ T'I) sing yon a new song to a tune well known of late, 
Of a fine true-hearted Englishman, whom alien rebels hate, 
. Who, like our valiant fathers, feeling courage guideth fate, 
Stands proudly forth, with veteran arm, to fight for Church and State,— 
Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time, 





“ In bygone time, im manhood’s 
To hd le true, when frien 
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were few, he shrank not from the Tower, — 
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power 


** Hold to the Laws,” his motto was in that remembered hour ; 


His 


then as now, a dauntless brow, acrest not formed to cower, 
This fne true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


“ When millions prayed for alien aid, who strònglier strove than he 

From slavery’s brand, throughout the land, to set the Papist free ? 

His noble spirit would not then the distant danger see, 

For he thought with high-souled England, that en cath must sacred be, 
Like a fine true-hearted Eaglivkman, all of the olden time. 


“ Throughout the storm, before Reform meant treason te the throne, 
Whose service showed more gallantly for freedom than his own ? 
Nor id it that in freedom’s cause less ardent he has grown, 
That he will not by faction see old England overthrown, 

This fne true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


‘When Whiggery, and Popery, and beggary combin’d 
To whistle Englis ‘loyalty Ebr od down the wind, 
‘When coward hearts and servile souls have treachery designed, 


In scorn be left the Whigs to grace the ro 


themselves had twined ; 


Like a fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 
“Then the (vow in heaven) bully, back’d b e ard pri 
) bully, y — riest, 


Spit forth his foal-mouth 


ed venom at many a rebe 


Against too-trustful wry ease rod had Popish slaves released, 
ex 


Her priaces rs, her da 
Against chin teua-hearied 


8 too, and last but not the least, 
glishman, one of the olden time, 


“ Aad now the piamires are at work, with all their might and main; 
Poor wretches! it is sport to see them sweat, and puff, and strain, 
Well knowing all the bustle of the rump will be in vain, 
For Westmiaster’s resolved to have her own again, 

Her fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the oldef time. 


“ So cackle, Joseph, cackle; and gramble, grumble Grote | 
Spout, Harvey, spout! and Roebuck vex thy litle whining throe: 3 


Roar, W 
To puff your 


akley, roar! and Molesworth wade through faection’s muddy meat, 
— Leader, but Westminster will vote | d 


For the fine true-hearted Englishman, all of the olden time. 


“ Strike up, my boys, in chorus; till we make the welkin ring, 

For Church and State the Papists hate; and may each rebel swing ; 
Whate’er betide, we'll side by side to the Constitution cling, 

And vote for merry England, for the Commons, Lords, and King ; 


Like fine true-heart 


Some of the Baronets of England 
have lately made an application for 
leave to wear a star, or badge of their 
order. The application seems to have 
been coldly met by the King hitherto, 
and though it will probably be 
vered in, we hope that the royal chill 
will be persevered in too. e have 
more than enough of those trifling 
badges amon 
the pride of Englishmen to despise the 
foreign frivolity of orders for every 
thing and every body. But our fo- 
reign intercourse since the war has 
spread this folly; and there are as 
many strings and stars ata British 


us already. it was once - 


Englishmen, all of the olden time.” 


levee as at a French one. On the Conti- 
nent their value is known, and in nine 
instances out of ten, that value is no- 
thit Their multiplicity has extin- 


military, or to profound 
among the philosophic of the 
world there can be no doubt; 


this must depend u their being 
given only for d dashing exploits in the 


one, or p researches ia the 
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ther. Let the star and ribbon be 
strictly limited to. actual superiority, 
ind it must pruduce gallant emula- 
ion. Let one kind of badge, for in- 
tance, be given exclusively fer some 
ryeculiar class of dangerous exploits ; 
or heading a forlorn hope, or a storm- 
ng party; for the capture of an ene- 
ny’s colors, or for leading an esca- 
ade, we should find men rejoiced to 
nake the attempt, and, proud of the 
‘ecognised embiems of their hazard- 
sus heroism. But on the present sys- 
em of giving the Orders of the Bath, 
he Guelphic, and the new Hanoverian 
JIrder of William the Fourth—for 
10w that we have no wars, we are 
anging trophies round every man’s 
1eck—they are mere matters of vani- 
Y, actual mimicries of benors. An 
pplication has lately been strongly 
irged, to give every officer who has 
erved twenty years, a star. He may 
ze the lawiest eater of his Majesty’s 
read alive ; he may. never have seen 
ı shot fired ; his campaigns may have 
>een “from Ealing to Acton, and 
‘rom Acton to Baling;” but if he 
as had the good fortune to survive 
his tremendous wear and tear of him- 


elf, he demands to figure among the 


tnighthood of Engian 

Even in the instance of the higher 
‘lasses of these insignia, the Grand 
Srosses of the Bath and the Garter, 
van there be a doubt, that the abuse of 
he honor tends strongly to degrade it 
nto being no honor at all? It is the 
nerit of the man that makes the honor 
f the badge. When an admiral who 
as fought a gallant action, or a gene- 
‘al who has decisively beaten the 
memy, receives the Grand Cross of 
he Bath, we t the wearer, and 
he emblem of his intrepidity. But 
vhen we see it on the breasts of men 
yhose names have never been heard 
f beyond the Army-List, we see in 
t nothing but ten shillings’ worth of 
insel. When Wellington wears the 
trand Cross, we regard it as the due 
‘eward of a hero; but when it figures 
m the drapery of certain others whom 
‘very man can designate for himself, 
ve necessarily ask—What right have 
uch men to any thing that implies 
listinction $ 

An anecdotical history of the erders 
f knighthood might make an anti- 
juarian treasure. There have been 
mccessive attempts to fill up the 
‘hasm; but their style was so little 
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superior to that of an index, their nar- 
ratives were so dull, and their learn- 
ing was so dry, that they were succes- 
sively dropped out of existence. The 
book of a dunce is the surest of all so- 
porifics, yet the most disagreeable 
one. It is a curious instance of the 
uncertainty of history, that the origin 
even of the Order of the Garter, though 
established so late as Edward III, 
and, frem its celebrity, the topic of all 
the heraldic writers, is still contro- 
verted. The story of its having arisen 
from the King’s picking up the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury’s garter in a ball- 
room has certainly the strongest array 
of authorship on its side. But one of 
the historians of Edward III. (Barnes), 
disdaining so humble and so re- 
cent a pedigree, pursues the emblem - 
up to the Pheenicians, with whom it 
was a purple fillet tied round the 
limb, blessed from all magic, and act- 
ing as a protective spell. By another, 
it is derived from the Crusades—un- 
questionably the origin of the chief 
part of our heraldic bearings and 
rincipal knighthoods of Europe. 

astell regards it as the result of a 
contrivance of Richard I., if not to 

uard the tegs of his cavalry by lea- 
ther bands in defect of their armor, 
at least as a distinction in the field. 
But the Garter, like the Rose, was an 
old emblem of confidence, and the 
knighthood established under such an 
emblem, was to be considered as 
pledged to the most intimate and un- 
changeable fidelity. “As close to 
you as your garter,” is an old phrase 
expressive of this sentiment. And the 
“honi soit qui mal y pense,” was a 
motte not unsuitably corrective of the 
suspicions that in such times might 
have been produced by such inter- 
course. The order, as established by 
Edward III., consisted only of the 
King and twenty-five of his most dis- 
tinguished fellow-warriors. It was 
first installed on St. George's day, 
1342, with the well-known William of 
Wykeham for its prelate, in whose 
right the bishops of Winchester pos- 
sess the same honor. It is still sus- 
tained in its rank, by being reserved 
exclusively for persons of the highest 
rank, statesmen, nobles, and foreign 
kings. 
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Presentiments of approaching evil 
are remarkably common, and yet re- 
markably curious phenomena of the 
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human mind; they are often wholly 
unconnected with fear, for they have 
existed in the most daring hearts. Nel- 
son is said to have expected that Tra- 
falgar was to be his last battle, and he 
dressed himself in all his orders ac- 
cordingly. Fox almost dated the day 
of his death, while he was in at least 
as good health as he had been for some 
pon “ Pitt,” said he, “has e in 

an i I may go in June.” And in 
June the di 


ua 

shortly carried him to the grave. In 
Sir Walter Scott's Memoirs there ìs an 
odd instance of a similar anticipation. 
“Lord Melville and Lord President 
Blair had died about the same time,” 
he remarks; “there was a very cu- 
rious coincidence between the deaths 
of those eminent characters and that 
of a person of very inferior grade, a 
dentist in Edinburgh, named Dubisson. 
He had met the President the day be- 


‘fore his death, who used a icular 
expression in s ing to him. The 
day before Lord Melville died, he also 


met Dubisson nearly om the same spot, 
and to the man’s surprise used nearly 
the same words in saluting him. On 
this second death, he expressed, jocu- 
larly, however, an opinion that he 
would be the third; he was taken ill 
and died in about the space of an 
hour.— Was not this remarkable?” 


On the first night of the present 
Session of Parliament, January 31, 
1837, the following notices of motions 
were given: 

A bill to intreduce the Ballot, by 
Mr. Grote. 

A bill to repeal the Septennial Act, 
by Mr. Williams. 

A bill to amend the Marriage Act, 
by Mr. Wilks. . 
A bill to repeal the Corn Laws, by 
Mr. Clay. 

A bill to reform the House of Lords, 
by Sir W. Molesworth. 


The World we Live in. No. Vill. 


disease commenced which Ei 
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A bill to make the Franchise Heuss- 
hold, by Mr. Hume. 

A bill to abolish the law of Primo- 
geniture, by Mr. Ewart. 

A bill to exclude the Bish from 
the House of Lords, by Mr. Losing: 
ton 


A bill to abolish the plural voting at 


A bill to repeal the Pa of 
Rates and Taxes before Voting at 


ections. 
Oxford and Cambridge, by Mr. Pry me. 
an j r. Pryme. 

Subsequently in Session were 
added, motions for extinguishing the 
Standing Army, and the qualifications 
for members of Parliament. 

This was the radical proclamation, 
and every motion of those would ha 
been made and carried, but for the 
knowledge that there was still a “ pro- 
tecting power in the Constitution.” If 
all these motions had been carried; 
nay, if one half; nay, if any one of 
them bad been Carried , we should bave 
been already within sight of a revolu- 
tion. Was therea Whig of the school 
of 1668 who would net have exclaim- 

one of those motions 
as there a Whig 


agitat the mine, and 7 
stand blowing the match ; look : ce 
beams of the scaffold shaped 

— hour by hour, and d 
for the ceremony; they see last 
ruffianiem of the land waving the torch 
against its loftiest institutions, they beg 
to have the honor of carrying it m 
front, and call cenflagration 


8 
f 
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SOURCES OF MEDIZVAL LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS, 


In recommending an inquiry into 
he origin of popular fiction, and the 
ransmission of similar tales from age 
o age, and from country to country, 
3ir Walter Scott, in his notes to the 
dy of the Lake, employs an obser- 
— which might, — — 
ye advantageously applied to the wi 

ds and Forantic tales of the 
astle and monastery, and to the su- 
erstitious customs which prevailed 
wer the whole of Europe before its 
larkness was dispelled by the Refor- 
nation. “The mythology of one 
yeriod,” he says, “ would then 
o pass into 
entury, and that into the nursery tale 
f the succeeding ages. Such an in- 
restigation, while it went greatly to 
liminish our ideas of the richness of 
human invention, would also show 
hat these fictions, however wild and 
childish, such charms for the 
sopulace as enable them to penetrate 
nto countries unconnected by man- 
ers and language, and having ne ap- 
yarent intercourse to afford the means 
sf transmission.” The hint thus 
drown out appears to have given 
virth to the new science of ethnology, 
which has besn successfully cultivated 
n Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
nany, by men distinguished by their 
yhilological attainments, who have 
— =i le —— for 2 
sxercise o ia the gossip 
he arr fireside and the rhymes 
of the — 

It frequently happens, that, when a 
si, age fiction or belief is detected 
o be common to several countries, a 
-onsiderable difficulty arises with re- 
rard to fixing the place of his birth ; 
or though Mr. Keightley’s rule, that 
‘when, in a tale of some length, & 
lumber of the circumstances are the 
ame, and follow in the same order, it 
nay be considered as transmitted,” 
nay be generally received, there are 
lumerous cases In which fabulous oc- 
urrences cannot be assigned to their 
cal origin. Some fictions are so very 
imple, that, though varied in many 
f their features, they seem to be in- 
lependent inventions. Of the latter 
lass Mr. — appears to regard 
Vhittington and his. Cat, which Mo- 
ier heard in Persia, which Maglotti 


appear 
e romance of the next 


told in Italy of Anselmo Degli Or- 
manni, and of which two churches 
erected by the possessors of lucky 
facts, testify the existence in Den- 
mark. But these stories, though sim- 
ple, seem to be too remarkable in the 
eading circumstance to be deemed 


or Seven 
the Aurea 


therd of Sittendorf, on the Kyff- 
auser mountain, which, after delight- 
DE ho German peasants for centuries 
unknown, has been reproduced in the 
whimsical tale of Rip Van Winkle. 
This is a case of unquestionable trans- 
mission from Greece, and o proT 
may perhaps be discovered in Asia, 
yet it is not more complex than the 
story of Whittington. “Other cir- 
cumstances,” says Mr. Keightley, 
“may be referred to what we may 
call the poverty of human invention ; __ 
such are the swords of sharpness and 
the shoes of swiftness everywhere to 
be met with. Who knows not how 
Jack the Giant-Killer outwitted the 
giant who sought to slay him in the 
night with his club? The god Thor 
was, on his journey to Utgard, illuded 
in the same way ; and that sly rogue, 
Ahmed of Ispahan, played the very 
same trick on the stupid Goole. Must 
we suppose this device to have been a 
art of the stock our forefathers 
rought from the back of Caucasus 1” 
Tales of this kind have a parentage . 
similar to that of innumerable obser- 
vances and superstitions which are 
found coexistiag in the present day 
among the populace of every country 
in Europe. The greater part are of 
Gothic introduction, otters are Druidi- 
eal or Celtic, and both resemble those 
of the East. The reason is obvious. 
Both Celts and Goths were originally 
Asiatics ; hence Whiter, in in his Ety- 
mologicon Universale, speaking of 
their dialects remarks, that “ where- 
ever we turn our eyes among the na- 
tions of the earth, we find all around 
us to be Celtic. Thus we see that the 
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dispute about a Gothic or Celtic ori- 
gin is idle and almost unmeaning, as 
they are ultimately to be considered as 
belonging to each other.” This ob- 
servation may be extended beyond 
simple ctymologies and applied to 
more complicated memorials than 
words. The’ Celts, emigrating at a 
much earlier period than the Goths, 
have left us fewer traces of their exist- 
ence, yet they are sufficiently distin- 
guishable to be correctly assigned to 
their first Asiatic importers. The 
arrival of Odin in Scandinavia blend- 
ed the splendid mythology of the East 
with the simple religion of the No- 
madic Goths; afid hence it is that the 
fictions and superstitions of Asia, 
slightly differing in circumstances, but 
greatly changed in denomination and 
application, have been received through 
the Goths and — with the 
earlier importations of their predeces- 
sors. A Greek or Roman source has 
supplied us with other customs, super- 
stitious, and legends, which also bear 
evidence of an Oriental origin, as con- 
vincing as that of the mythology from 
which they immediately issued. 

The misconceived allegories of a 
system of religion existing in times of 
which their remoteness defies the at- 
tempts of chronology to determine 
the date, and transmitted at different 
epochs through these different chan- 
nels, supplied the middle ages with 
materials for the formation of fables, 
whether intended to amuse the popu- 
lace, to exalt the merits of local saints, 
to magnify the valor of a favorite 
hero, or to cast a ray of splendor 
over the obscure origin ofan illustrious 
family. Among the allegories of na- 
tural phenomena, invented at first by 
the Cabirian successors of the Sabæan 
idolaters, those which veiled the ope- 
ration of the sun on the earth, and his 
apparent course through the heavenly 
bodies, have been the most productive 
of coarse imitations: _ The astrono- 
mical labors and conQuests of Her- 
cules and Orion, the vanquisher of 
serpents, and the adventure of Per- 
seus, the liberator of Andromeda, from 
the jaws of a ravenous sea-monster, 
suggested by the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and darkly describing 
the course of the seasons and the 
triumph of the sun over winter, are 
traceable in the numerous forms of 
narration, which they received lon 
after their purport was unknown and 
their origin forgotten. The story of 
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Perseus, and the very scene of his ex- 
ploit, represented upon the pictured 
celestial sphere, have furnished the 
chief event in the lives of the innume- 
rable — "e are man have tri- 
umphed over dragons and serpents is 
the first age of Christianity, and in the 
period comprised between the end of 
the fourth and commencement of the 
eighth century. On this theme M. 
Lenoir satisfactorily explains, in the 
Memoirs de l'Academie Celtique, the 
legend of the Graouille or Dragon of 
etz. 

Coincidences in narrations of this 
kind, exact in oray peruca , are 
not to be expected use the very 
adaptation of a story already formed 
occasions the suppression of some cir- 
cumstances, or gives rise to the crea- 
tion of others, which are to 
the successful appropriation of the ori- 

inal to the place and person, of whose 
istory it is intended to become the 
future embellishment ; still, however, 
sufficient of the general resemblance 
will be foursd remaining to identify 
the after-thought with its prototype. 
When several similar narrations cor- 
respond with one, which, from its an- 
tiquity, is entitled to preference, in the 
principal action and circumstances, 
they may safely be referred to that 
class in which the originality of hu- 
man invention is not displayed. The 
legendary and romantic victories ob- 
tained by men, pretending to the pos- 
session of supernatural or other extra- 
ordinury powers, over sete 
pent and monsters, some with several 
eads, and all either amphibious or 
living wholly in water, which are said 
to have destroyed vast multitudes of 
people, or to have devastated whole 
regions in parts of the world where 
these reptiles rever attain to formid- 
able dimensions, are certainly copies. 
Research for the original, ied up- 
warde, step by step, conducts the en- 
uirer to the triumphs ef Hercules over 
tho Lerngan Hydra. That 
or, using ordinary | water- 
snake, the issue of the commerce be- 
tween the half human and half ser- 
pent Echidna and Typhon, the 
tian emblem of the inundations of the 
Nile, was itself an emblem of the over- 
flowings of the lake from which it re- 
ceives its distinctive appellation. But 
this is merely another version, or copy, 
of the still more ancient_achievement 
of Perseus. 
The notion of representing the ir- 





| 
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uptions of water under the form of a 
‘eptile, once started, was not - 
en; and, as tħe powers ved to 
sompel rivers to retreat into their 
-hannels were not less miraculous than 
hose which were necessary to destroy 
i dragon, both feats are sometimes at- 
ributed to the same person. The 
anctity of Romanus, a saint of the 
eventh century, was sought to be ex- 
ilted by this means. He is said, on 
me occasion, to have delivered Rouen 
rom a monstrous dragon, of which 
he popolar name Gargouille, a deri- 
rative from gurges, proves its intimate 
sonnection with Ah A of his miracles 
n causing the Seine to re-enter its 
yed when about to overwhelm that 


sity. The first is but the emblem of legend 


he second miracle, which is.described 
n the strophe of a hymn to the saint, 
juoted by Salverte from Sauteuil :— 


“ Tangit éxundane aqua civitatem ; 

Voce Romanus jubet efficaci ; 

Andiunt flactas, docilisque cedit 
Unda jebenti.” 


In examining the legend of St 
Jeorge and the Dragon, Gibbon, for 
whom the voluminous Acta Sanctorum 
£ the Bollandista, and the Byzantine 
historians, seem to have 
qual charme, slightly alludes to the 
able of Perseus, but attempts to ex- 
alain the symbolical dragon in a mys- 
ical sense, which its early narrators 
would scarcely have comprehended. 
He says, in a dissertation among his 
Miscellaneous Works, that “The ge- 
sius of sated and romance mistook 
he symbolica rep esentations, which 
vere common to St. George of Cappa- 
locia, and to several other saints; the 
l inted under their feet was 
| saed fhe the devil, whom the mar- 
yr i with the spiritual 
ance of faith, and thus delivered the 
‘hurch, described under the figure of 
| woman. But in the time of the 
‘rusades, the dragon, so common in 
astern romance, was considered as a 
eal monster slain near the city of Si- 
ena in Lybia, by the Chrietian hero, 
rho (like another Perseus) delivered 
rom his fury a beau and real 
lamsel, St. Margaret.” This mystical 
ense, however, is not to be traced in 
ny, of the legends of the numerous 
pints who triemphed in a similar 
nanner over dragons and serpents. 
t was too refined to be — by 
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any but men of more cultivated minds 
than the writers, who evidently in- 
tended their legends to be considered 
as accounts of real occurrences, though 
they did not always pretend to rest 
them upon the authority of history. 
Thus the writer of the lif of St. Mar- 
cellus, — of Paris, in the fifth 
century, that he owes to nọ 
other record tban popular tradition, . 
the factsand circumstances of the holy 
champion’s miraculous conquest of a 
serpent, which committed great havoc 
in the suburbs of that city. The for- 
tunate islands of Great Britain have 
been particularly free from these de- 
structive beings; and owing to this 
immunity, it 1s probable, that these 
ary victories might receive a 

rational, though erroneous, interpre- 
tation. It is certain that our forefa- 
thers looked upon the dragons, borne 
by them at no distant period in the 
processions of the Rogations, about 
the middle of spring, in much the same 
light as that in which Gibbon re gards 
the dragon of St. George. “ Among 

” says Mr. Fosbrooke, “a figure of 
Christ was hung up to represent the 
Ascension. in some churches, a dra- 
gon with a tail filled wiih chaff was 
exhibited and emptied on the third 
day, to show that the devil, after pre- 
vailing on the first or second day be- 
pt z — Ap law, — Fi the 
‘thyrde daye of grace, pas- 
sion of Jhesu Criste, put ut of his 
reame.’ 99 

The principal narrations of miracu- 
lous encounters with monsters by men 
whose sanctity acquired them cele- 
brity, seem to have been founded on 
the curiously united achievements of 
St. Romanus. Ahorrible dragon, which 
had its retreat in a temple of Jupiter, 
at the village of Artois near Montoire, 
and which represents the irruptions of 
the Loire in the vicinity, is related to 
have been slain by St. Julian, bishop 
of Mans, in the year95. The ravages 
of the same river are emblematized b 
a dragon fifty or sixty feet in len 
which was rin bane by St. Bie, near 
Vendome, in the fifth century. The 
irruptions of the Clain were repre- 
sented by the dragon of Poitiers, which 
co ed itself in a cavern on the 
banks of the river, and which was de- 
stroyed by St. Radegund in the sixth 
century. The destructive inundations 
of the Garonne have for their emblem 


the dragon of Bourdeaux, yielding to 
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eleventh century, and that of Com- Oriental nations to express the virtues 


minges, subdued by the Bishop Ñt. 
Bertrand in 1076. M. Champollion 
explains the hieroglyphics of two enor- 
mous serpents, with human heads, in 
the church of St. Laurent at Grenoble, 
by the proverb, “ Serpenset draco de- 
vorabunt urbem,” which is populariy 
expressed in the distich,— 
s“ Lo serpein et lo Dragon 
Mettront Grenoble en savon.” 
This alludes to the site of Grenoble, 
at the entrance of the Drac into the 
Isere, represented by the serpent 
whose winding motion this river seems 
to imitate in its tortuous course. The 
history of the dragon of Tarascon, 
which St. Martha killed with her gar- 
ter, and of which the representation, 
called the Tarasque, 1s still borne 
there on Whit-Monday, is explained 
by the irruptions of the Rhone. Ano- 
ther ideal monster, also called the 
is exhibited in the proces- 
sion on the day of St. Francis d'Assise, 
at Lima, which lies at no great dis- 
tance from the sea, and is watered by 
a river that supplies every house. The 
time of this procession, October 4, 
being the entrance of spring in that 
country, agrees with the period of the 
procession at Tarascon; and thus, 
whether by accident or design, those 
who transported the dragon of the 
north into the southern hemisphere, 
have caused it nearly to coincide with 
its original intention and signification. 
Every church had its symbolical 
dragon in the processions of the Roga- 
tions, which, derived from the Roman 
ambarvalia, always occurred about the 
middle of spring, when the victory of 
the sun over winter is Comp a and 
when rivers, the most swollen by the 
melting of the snow or the rains of 
that season, have entirely receded into 
their channels. As the inundations 
and ravages, typified by dragons, 
could not have happened every where 
at the same time, it would be difficult 
to conceive how in places so different, 
the inhabitants should concur in repre- 
senting like events by the same em- 
blems, if we had not the agreement of 
the time universally adopted for the 
commemoration of their delivery from 
disasters, and if we did not the 
astronomical theme, which is the basis 
of the whole. As to the dragon of St. 
George, the learned Pettingal shows 
that this symbol is merely `a. relic of 


of Mithras, the sun, and the confidence 


which they re bp that great lu- 
minary. “ the Pagans,” he 
says, “ the use of these charms 


to the Basilidians, and, in thelr Ab- 
raxas, the traces of the ancient Mi- 
thras and the more modern St. George 
are equally visible. Inthe dark ages, 
the Christians borrowed their saper- 
stitions from the heretics, but they 
disguised the origin of them, and trans- 
formed into the saint the sun of the 
Persians and the archangel of the 
Gnostics.” Thus we arrive at the 
same conclusion, though by a less di- 
rect route. 

About the ninth century, the 
of Kats — — attri 
to human beings, whose superior piety 
had secured them a Apuna for the 
possession of greater powers than fell 
to the lot of their fellow-creatures, 
began to be coveted by warriors, and 
the honors of similar achievements 
were awarded by gratitude or flatte 
to men, exalted by their rank, or al- 
readysufficiently distingui by their 
prowess. The genius of chivalry and 
romance ransacked the lore of 
logy for adventures which might be 
adapted to real or fabulous heroes. 
The cultivators of romance decorated 
the saints to whom remnrkable 
triumphs over the monsters of Oriental 
fiction had been ascribed with the ho- 
nors of knighthood, and even borrowed 
their adventures for men of no pre. 
tensions to their sanctity. Of this 
description was 8t. Bernard, one of 
the last miraculous victors of 
tine — iire Moreri, it — 
pears, that he was the — a 
Count of Toulouse, consequently 
belonged to the illustrious class. 
Ariosto, who freely employed the tra- 
ditions and romancing chronicles of 
the eleventh century in his poetical 
narratives, has not led in this 
manner to transfer to do the 
exploit of St. Pol, a young nobleman 
at the Isle de Batz. Even the brave 
Arnold de Winkelried, who nobly 
sacrificed himself at the battle of Sem- 
pach in 1386, for the preservation of 
his fellow patriots, has his history 
embellished, or rather defaced, by 
victory over a dragon, whose den near 
Stanz, the capital of the Nieder Unter 
Walden, is still shown to the traveller. 
. An equivocal term of architecture 
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umong the northern nations gave rise 
o a number of adventures in romance, 
iimilar to those of saints and knights- 
irrant,whoee namesand existence were 
veither known to them nor oy sti 
und covered the events of real history 
vith the dark veil of romance. “ The 
ortresses of the Goths,” says Mal- 
et, “ were only rude castles seated on 
he summits of rocks, and rendered 
naccessible by thick misshapen walls. 
4s these walls ran winding round the 
castles, they were often called by a 
lame which signified serpents or 

rons; and in these buildings they 
sually secured the women and young 
rirgins of distinction. It was this 
‘ustom which originated. so many 
ables concerning princesses of great 
yeauty — -by dragons and after. 
wards delivered by invincible cham- 
vions.” Mallet might have added that 
oth in history and romance, the own- 
srs of these serpentine fortresses were 
hemselves frequently denominated 
lragons. The Romance of the Horny 
Siegfried contains several adventures 
with dragons, who are no other than 
rowerful castellans; one instance will 
uffice. Chrymhild, the beautiful 
laughter of King Gybich at Worms 
m the Rhine, was carried off by a 
nonstrous dragon, who conveyed her 
o his Dragon-stone, a stone about a 
juarter of a mile long, on the top of a 
tigh mountain, where she was con- 
ined three months until Easter Day, 
when the dragon was transformed into 
ı man. Siegfried having learned from 
ı knight the place of her concealment 
»y a frightful dragon, of whose dra- 
ron-etone the giant Kuperan kept 
he key, overcame the giant by means 
f a cap of darkness (the invisible coat 
f Jack the Giant Killer). The hero, 
paring his life, was conducted by him 
o the dragon-stone, to which he obtain- 
d entrance through a door, concealed 
ight fathoms under ground, and de- 
ivered the prisoner. A case from 
eal history will show the propriety 
f the addition to Mallet. A Swe- 
lish prince in the ninth century, ac- 
ording to Olaus Magnus, had brought 
ip with his daughter Theora two 
erpents, who were to be the guardians 
f her maiden years. These mun- 
ters, arriving at an immeasurable 
ulk, spread death around them by 
heir pestiferous breath. The King, 
a despair, promised his daughter’s 
and to the hero who should y 
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the ts. The adventure 


in consequence, 
of the beautiful Theora. Reverting 
to the romance of the Horny Sieg- 
fried, we find that, when that hero 
and his mistress Chrymhild were re- 
ling themselves at a banquet in the 
ragon-stone, they were violently 
disturbed by the srs attended by 
sixty young dragons, all of whom were 
elearly the castellan and the remnant 
of his garrison. The two serpent 
guardians of Theora, with their im- 
mense size and pestiferous breath, 
were, in like manner, two powerful 
and treacherous vassals of her royal 
rent. This construction appears 
from the account of the same matter in 
the Saga of Begner Lodborg himself 
where one guardian only is mentioned, 
who was the owner of a strong castle, 
and to whose custody the princess was 
committed. The vassal, falling in 
love with his ward, refused to restore 
her to her father, who, after several 
attempts to force the castle, promised, 
as stated by Olaus Magnus, that the 
liberator ot Theora should become her 
husband, and that liberator was Reg- 
ner Lodbrog. 

Johnson, an alchymist in the seven- 
teenth — devotes an article of 
his Lexicon Chy micum to “ Melusinæ” 
ard “ Melore,” as if the superstitions 
respecting those fabulous beings were 
once current in this — They 
were, he says, princesses abandoned 
to sinful pleasures, who were trans- 
formed by Satan into spectres, malig- 
nant spirits, and horrible monsters. 
The Melusine and Melore are be- 
lieved to live without a rational soul, 
and to be supported by the elements, 
with which they will pa to the Day 
of Judgment, unless, by. chance, they 
marry men with whom they live in 
virtuous union until they die by the 
course of nature. They are common- 
ly believed to infest deserts, woods, 
monuments, and — sea coasts. 
But to this description he b&s appro- 

riated a name which belongs to 
Melusina, the celebrated ancestress 
of the noble family Lusignan. 
Her story, is briefly told. She was 
the daughter of the King of Albania 
and the fay Pressina (“ Persina,” 
Johnson), by whom she was condemn- 
ed to become a serpent from the waist 
downwards every y, until she 
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should marry a man, who would never 
see her on that day. She married 


Count d, who concealed him- 
self one ay, and saw her trans. 
formation. Their Son was called 
Geoffrey with the Tooth, because a 
Doar’s tusk projected from his mouth. 


A figure of him, cut in stone, stood, 
— te Brantome, at the portal 
of the Melusine Tower, which was 
destroyed in 1574. Melusina, on the 
discovery, disappeared from the Castle 
of Lusignan, and has ever since ex- 
isted as a spectre of the night, visible 
only when one of her race was to die 
at Lusignan. Towards the end of the 
34th century, Jean d'Arras collected 
the traditions relating to her, and 
composed what he called her Chro- 
nicie. Stephen, a Dominican, of the 
house of Lusignan, took up the his- 
tary written by Jean d’Arras, and cast 
such By area about his heroine, that 
several nobie houses were ambitious 
of showing a descent from her, as if 
it were a greater honor to be derived 
from a serpent than from a woman. 
Those of Luxembourg and Rohan 
even falsified their genealogies for 
that purpose: ang a in of wre 
sen though it might claim a de- 
scent from a manage preferred Me. 
lusina ; and, to gratify them, it was 
feigned that, when she quitted Lasig. 
nan, she retired to the grot of Sasse- 


nags in Dauphiny.* 

figuro of Melusina was carved 
on the outer gate of the Castle of Sas- 
senage, and a medal, apparently of the 
1&th century, which was seen by M. 
Millin, exhibits on one side the head of 
Geoffrey à la Grand Dent, or Geoffre 
with the Tooth, and on the reverse, the 
head of a fantastic monster. It a 
pears also that, in ancient deeds, the 
name of ’s mother is written 
Melicendis or Milesendis, which, by 
the way, was not an uncommon name 
in England; and that the orthogra- 
phy of the family name appcars on 
the legends of the medal, Godefridus 
de nem. It would, therefore, 
seem that Melicendis had been con- 
founded with Melusina, a name cele- 
brated loug before; and M. Salverte 
remarks, that it is only n to 
place the word mater, or mère, before 
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Y Ce — pieds légers est le 
t 


[Jene, 


sufficiently improbable and absurd, 
without matter for the 
contest of rival The fabe. 


we may also remark, even 
through the disguise of the Teutonic 
diminutive termination, its resem 


Archimagus, with a woman near him, 


—— a the folds — sr T 
principle attri 
ted to the sun.} 


————— ces bois qui bordent 

Sont couverts des mét 2 

j Ao- 
on 

L'ennemi des troupeaux est le roi Lyea- 
on.” 


It is no extraotdinary demand 
the mind to believe, that the ed 
transformation of Lycaon into the 
wolf, which gives him that name, has 
been the foundation of those terrible 
monsters, who from men had the 
power of becoming wolves, and re- 
appearing at pleasure in their natural 

ape. e existence of the name 
in the languages of countries which 
have lost the memory of their ra- 





i a ge Fairy Mythol. vol. ii. p. 299—309. 


These figures occur 
scribed by Dr. Stukeley, 


on a basso relievo, discovered under ground at York, and de- 
in 1749; Phil. Trane. No. 498, Art. 5. a k 
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‘ages, h some are still infested 
vith the wolf, shows that there po- 


wular superstition formerly credited 
he possibility and reality of the me- 
amorphosis. The Were-wolf of Eng- 
and seems to have been derived from 


he Saxon werd, a man, and wulf, a. 


volf. The Germans have Warwolff, 


ometimes written Wher-wolf, a man- ' 


volf, which the French express b 
Loup-garou. The notion proceeds 
mmediately from the Goths, and their 
istorian, Olaus Magnus, who under- 
tood, in a, literal sense, that the Prin- 
‘eas Theora was guarded by serpents, 
urnishes, in his own person, satisfac- 
ory evidence of the existence of this 
articular aberration of the mind. He 
lescribes the manner of effecting the 
ransformatien, and relates that, at 
Shristmas, great multitudes of were. 
wolves assemble at a place previously 
ippointed among themselves, and in- 
ict more evils upon ue —— 
utrages u man and beast, than 
are ever suffered from natural wolves. 
3o far Olaus mentions little more than 
sometimes happens in the present day 
during the severity of winter, when 
racks of half-famished wolves venture 
oto villages; but the. were-wolves 
uttack houses, break open doors in 
order to destroy the inmates, and even 
lescend into cellars, where they 
irink whole tuns of mead. That it 
ere ie age eeen 
ıppears seve B 
he anecdotes which he has collected, 
ind of ‘which the last, having the 
nerit of brevity, may serve for paor 
Che Duke of Prussia having heard 
aumerous accounta, to which he paid 
ittle attention, of the conversion of 
nen into wolves, was at length in- 
luced to make inquiry. A man was 
ound, who had the reputation of pos- 
essing this faculty. — con- 
rincing evidence of the reality of the 
ranaformation, by changing himeelf 
nto a wolf before the Duke, who was 
rerfectly satisfied, but ordered the 
nan to be burned for sorcery. This 
1appened so near the time of his writ- 
ng, that Olaus says it was still fresh 
n memory. 

The Gothic equivoque of the ser- 
ent-stone, before noticed, is found, 
vhere it might be least expected, in- 
upon tbe British | d of 
Merlin, the enchanter, and the won- 
lerful grotto which he artfully con- 
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structed upon the summit of a moun- 
tain for his mistrees, the Lady of the 
Lake, whom he was accustomed to 
call the White Serpent, and who 
treacherously converted it into his 


tomb. According to Spenser, it was — 
formed at the ancient idunum : 
——* that isby change of name 


Cayr-Merdin called. 
“There the wise Merlin whylome wont, they 
8a ; 
To make his wonne, low underneath the 


By a deep delve, far from the view of day, 

That of no living wight he mote be found, 

When so he couneell’d with his sprights en- 
compast round,” 


After a — poetical description, - 
confirmed by Camden in its essen 

features, of the horrid sounds which 
appear to issue from the cave, the 
author of the Faerie Queene relates 
the fate of the magical architect :— ‘ 


“Ta the meantime, through that false lady’s 
Ho was surprised and buried under beare.” 


But M. le Grand, in his notes to the 
“ Manteau mal taille,” states a varia- 
tion in the manuscripts of the twelfth 
and centuries as to the 
nature of the place of his sepulchre, 
some describing it, like Spenser, as a 
tomb, and others as a d where 
Merlin still remains, and where his 
voice is still heard. The latter agrees 
with the account in the old version of 
“ La Morte d’ Arthur,” by Sir Thomas 


Maleor :—“ And so, upon a time it 
happened, that Merlin shewed t^ her in 
a rocke, where was a t wonder, and 


wrought by enchantment, which went 
under a stone, so by her craft and 
working, she made Merlin go under 
that stone, to let him wit of the mar- 
vailes there. But she wrought so for 
him, that he never came out, for 
the craft that he could doe.” Ariosto 
states the entrance to have been 
— a gate at-a considerable depth 
under — 


‘t Ecco nel sasso trova una caverns, 
Che si profonda pid di trenta braccia; 

iato a picchi, ed a scarpelli il sasso 
Scende giù al dritto, ed ha una porta al basso.’ 


In these descriptions of Merlin’s 
wonderful structure, there is percep- 
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tible an ment with the Dragon 
Stone in the romance of the Horny 
ried, sufficient to account for the 
appellation of the White Serpent, 
piven by Merlin to the mistress of the 
place. The further account of the 
caverfi by the Italian coincides 
in many respects with the Nymphæa, 
or Mithratic grottoes, described by 
Porphyry and others; and the name 
by which Ariosto distinguishes the 
lady who shows the “generosa Bra- 
damante” the wonders of the cavern, 
is that of the priestess of Mithras, 
which so strikingly resembles Melu- 
sina, the counterpart of the viperous 
monster, a A 
. Passing from the creations of my- 
thology, legend, and romance, we 
may pursue hint furnished by 
Morlin’s enchanted cave, con- 


pessage, part of which is yet visible, 
to the interior. This purgatory, 
for there is another hole the 


. Henry of don, em- 
'bellishing the narrative 


—— 
from sins, and behald 


of this place, in a quotation by Mr. 
a manuscript preserved 
at Paris, is different, and is far from 
promising much comfort to him that 
shall venture into it, even with the 
precaution of confession and repent- 
` ANCE sa. 


** En Iriande si est un lewe 

Ke jar et nouit art cum feus, 
K’em apele le Pargatore | 
Sainz Patrice, et.est teus encore 
Ke s'il vant aucunes genz, 
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Ke ne soient bien repentans, 
-Tantost est raviz è perdos. 
Qu’am ne set k il est deveauz. 
S’il est cunfes et repentanz, 
Bi va ct passe mainz turment. 
Et s’epurge de ses pecbiez, 
Kant plus en a, pla li est griez. 
Ki de cel lui revenuz est, 
Nale riens james ne li plest 
En ce siécle ne james jur, 

Ne rira, mes —8 en piur: 

Et gemissent les maus qui sent 
Et les pechiez ke les genz fant.” 


says Colgan in Vallanocey, “qui per 
noctaveruat ibi, se tormenta grenst 


— of them is, therefore, the 
argatory, is mot very evident; 
but: ihe: aame of erected 


3 
i 
B 
H 


this * it may, the use 
spin of purification 


25 
{h 
a 
att 


through which devout 
— in order to 


Considering that we 
Sir James Mackintosh ob 
— employ the 

e 


angues o ne 
markable that we have 
them so few superstitions 


Al 
ii 


ul 


e 
e 


i 
vs 


Ẹ 
e 


mastic libraries, during the 

tion, under the sanction of the et É 
8 Edward VI., for “the 

ing and putting awaie diverse 
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he relics of Saxon literature,* and 
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ind images, was fatal to the bulk of 


740 


uce was a boy, He contrived to 
ave the infant conveyed by a con- 


ence no doubt, is to be dated, the lossof fidential servant to the foot of a tree 


nan ular legends and traditions, 
Uch al ae still to be found in other 
arts of Europe. Memorials of this 
ind are valuable as records of former 
anguages, manners, and customs, and 
s affording evidences of national 
enealogy in the intimate connection 
vhich they show to have existed be- 
ween distant nations now strikingly 
lifferent in all those ts. Here 
nd there, however, a legend of super- 
tition may be correctly assigned to 
ts Saxon authors or importers ; such 
3 the tradition connected with the 
rest of the eagle and child borne b 

he noble house of Stanley. It is sai 

hat Sir Thomas de Lathom had an 
mly — Isabella, but desiring a 
on to inherit his name and fortune, 
ne formed an intrigue, of which the 


in the park which was frequented by 
an eagle. Here Sir Thomas and his 
lady, on taking their usual walk, found 
the infant as if by accident. The old 
lady considering it as a gift from 
Heaven brought, thither by eagle, 
and miraculously preserved, consented 
to adopt the ya ior as their heir. 
In the metrical “History of the 
House of Stanley,” written about the 
time of Henry VIII. by a bishop of 
Man, and transcribed by Cole into 
the 20th vol. „of his (in the 
British Museum), the “ Seconde Fitte” 
represents “ Lord Lathome” as eighty 
years of age at the time of the diš- 
covery of the child, and his lady ae — 
“ quid and past worldly courage,” and 
relates the following circumstances 
of the discovery :— -. 


“Thid name of Lathome was long before the Conqueste, 
And in Terlestowe wodd an eagle had her neste, 

With theyim three faire hirdes that were rendy to fligge, 
She brought to them a goodlie boy yonge and bigge, . 


Swaddl 


and clad in a mantle of ndde. 


Lord Lathome this hearing for noe age did let, ` 
But to his wood of Tarlstoo he roade apace, 


And found the babe preserved by God 


S great grace, 


Notwithstanding uncover'd was bis face, 

Yet not devourd, ne hurt in any place, 

This lord made the faire babe down io be fetch’d 
From danger of the egles ; it despatch’d 


And brought it to his 
Tooke 


ie at Lathome Halle, 
as their owne, and thanked God of all. 


They chrisned it, and named it Oskell, 
And made it theire beire after them there to dwell.” 


Neither popular tradition nor au- 
hentic records ascend so high into 
utiquity. Sir Thomas Lathom died 
tbout the reign of Edward HI. 
[he child was’ named Osatill, from 
he family name. of his mother, 
Mary Osatill ; and, from the time 
f the discovery, it is said the. crest 
f the eagle and child was assum- 
id. But as the old knight ap- 
rroached near the grave, he repent- 
d, and, on his death 
he principal part of his estates to his 
laughter Isabella, who had now be- 
‘ome the lady of Sir John Stanley, 
Saving to Osatill two manors, and 


i, bequeathed Phili 


some poemon in Cheshire, wh erè 
he settled, and became the founder of 
the family of Lathom of Astbury. 
When this story undergoes the seru- 
tiny of the heraldic antiquary, it be- 
comes divested of alt probability. 
The eagle’s claw, we are told, was 
the badge of the Lathoms from the 
earliest period ; and the crest of an 
eagle standing over a cradle, with an 
inscription for prayers for the soul of 
Lathom of Astbury, who was 
the uncle of Oskatill’s patron, once 
decorated the windows of Astbury 
Church. The crest was therefore 
borne by the family before the cir- 





* “Tis incredible to think,” says Hearne despondingly, ‘‘ what a vaet number of 


urious books and monuments 
» 548, 


perished by virtue of it."—Glees to Redt. of Brunne, 





cumstance, in which it is said to have seas,{ and which, placed in the her 
originated. vens as a constellation near the vesel 
he Bishop of Man places the in- Argo, became like that an object of 
cident before the Conquest, and he early idolatry. One of our old histo- 
may have had in mind an anecdote rians, William of Newbury, has 
related by one of his predecessors in strange tale of a rustic, who obtained 
that see, the contemporary biographer from some persons, carousing at mid- 
of King Alfred. Asser says, that one night, in an illuminated tumalus o 
day as Alfred was hunting in a wood, barrow, a cup of unusual color and 
he heard the cry of an infant jn a form, and of unknown material, which, 
tree, and ordered his attendants to after being presented to Henry L, wis 
examine the place. They ascended finally consigned to David, King d 
the branches, and found at the top, Scotland, in whose treasury it wes 
in an eagle’s nest, a beautiful child, preserved many years. 
dressed in purple, with golden brace- That horrific creation of uninstruc 
lets, the marks of nobility, on hisarms. ed imagination, the Wild Huntsman, 
The King had him brought down, who still rides in the midst of noctar- 
baptized, and well educated. From nal storms in some parts of Germany, 
this accident he called the foundling is shown, by the author of a leamed 
Nesting. The daughtef of Nesting’s dissertation on popular fictions in the 
grandson is said to have been one of Quarterly Review, said to be Sir 
the ladies for whom Edgar indulged Franois Palgrave, to have existed in 
an improper passion.* Normandy. It exercised its influence m 
The fairies have been —— to se, a in the Normanno-Saxon er 
be a direct importation of the silvan and was not unfelt in Lancashire in the 
deities of Greece and Rome— last century. Whether this Scandins- 
“ Nos beati Fauni proles ;” viar superstition were introduced into 
but Sherringham traces them to the Britain by the Saxons or Normans t 
Alfes, or Elves, of the Edda.t Ger- will be difficult to decide. The iw 
vase of Tilbury, in the beginning of stances mentioned by the reviewer are 
the 13th century, describes a diminu- purely traditionary ; but in this cout 
tive kind of spirits, who performed, in try the Wild Huntsman with bis tran 
the night, much the same kind of ser- occurs in tradition and history; 
vices in the farm, barn, and mill, as as in France, has given his name to 
were to be done by the the scene of his perambulations In 
fairies. He denominates them Por- the Saxon Chronicle, under the yew 
tuni, which seems to be Barton, a 1127, when the abbey of Medesbam- 
granary or out-house, softened into stede was surrendered to tan 
tin. This being, however, is cer- of Henry of Angeli, we are 
tainly the same as the Húdekin of- “several persons saw many hustsmea 
Germany, the Nis of Denmark, the hunting. The huntsmen were swar- 
‘Brownie of Scotland, the Bar-gaist thy, huge and ugly ; and their hounds 
of Yorkshire, the Red-cap of Lanea- were all swarthy, and broad-eyed and 
shire, and the Puck of other parts of ugly. And they rode on swarthy 
England, all of whom proceed from horses, and [pursued] swarthy bucks. 
the Roman Lares, which are unques- This was seen in the very deer-fold in 
tionably no other than the household the town of Peterboroug and in all 
, idols of the remotely ancient Cabirian the woods from that town to Sam- 
| superstition. ford. And the monks heard th 
: he cup of magical powers, which horns that they blew in the night. 
forms a prominent part in innumera- Credible men, who watched them m 
ble romances common to several na- the night, said they thought there 
tions, seems to have been generated might Fe twenty or tury horn-blow- 
from: the cup in which Hercules, the ers. This was seen and heard from 
gun, is said to have crossed immense the time he (Henry) came thither al 


S — — 


* Asser. Menevens. in Vita Allured. edenteCamd. p. 4. 

} Apud Schilter. Thesaur. Antiquit. Teutonic. T. iii. p. 27. 
Macrob, Sat.’ L. V. cap. 31. 

| Hist. Lib. I. cap. 28, 
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he Lent-tide onward to Easter. This 
vas his entry; of his exit we can as 
‘et say nought.” 

The same supernatural appearance 
ccurs in the reign of Henry IV., but 
a a form more resembling that of 
todenstein and his military followers. 
“hese the reviewer has satisfactorily 
onnected with Sir Hellequin, and the 
{ela-kion, or infernal race of Hela, 
vhen, “ according to the popular belief 
f the Cimbric peasants, she spreads 
lague and pestilence, and diffuses all 
wil while she rides by night the Hel- 
iest, or three-footed horse of Hell.” 
Che rebellion of the Percies was pre- 
‘eded by spectral conflicts in the sum- 
ner time, between Bedford and Bickle- 
ande, as recorded in the Ypodigma 
Neustrie of Walsingham, and re- 
yeated by Speed :—* Sundry monsters 
f divers colors, in the shapes of arm- 
xd men, were often seen to issue out of 
he woods at morning and at noone; 
which to such as s farre off seemed 
o encounter one another in a most 
errible manner, but where they drew 
reare nothing was to be found.” 
hough these sights are to be explain- 


xd by natural Sores the belief Castl 


n the stories of the Wild Huntsman, 
n one or other of his forms, appears 
o have directed the spectator to the 
irst formed conclusion of the nature 
>f the apparition. 

The tradition prevalent in the south 
oF Lancashire previous to the inven- 
ion of the steam-engine, which has 
lispelled so many visionary terrors by 
causing the diffusion of education, was, 
‘hat a dark gigantic rider, upon a steed 
of vast dimensions, was wont to tra- 
verse in stormy nights the hills of Hor- 
wich Moor, and the usual spot of his 
lisappearance near relics of the same 
kind as the reviewer’s tomb of the 
sinful Hackelberg, “one of those mo- 
auments which we call Druidical for 
want of a better name,” lends its tes- 
‘imony to the correctness of his ob- 
servations on that superstition. 

As the Lancashire tradition has 
hitherto been unnoticed, except to 
form the groundwork of a terrific tale 
of the act of demoniacal possession, 
by Mr. Roby, it will be necessary, in 
order to show its intimate connection 
with those which are decidedly of 
Scandinavian origin, to quote a part 
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of the reviewer’s explanation. The 


“peasants of Scandinavia,” he says, . 


“still tremble when the murky air 
resounds with the baying of the 
hounds, and when the steeds hold their 
course between earth and heaven, are 
heard to rush amongst the clouds an- 
nouncing the course of the Wild 
Huntsman,”* After this description 
of a thunderstorm, he says, that the 
name of Wodin or Odin is found in a 
root existing in the Anglo-Saxon (pod), 
which signifies the wild or furious 
one; that this etymology would alone 
indicate the connection between the 
Wiitend Heer, or wild army, as the 
Wild Huntsman and his train are po- 
ularly called, and the god; that the 
ütend Heer are also callcd Gro- 
den’s Heer; that Wodin is known in 
Brunswick as the Hunter of Hackel- 
berg, whose sepulchre, a vast unhewn 
stone, is of importance in confirming 
the connection between the popular 
myo ogy and the ancient religion 
of the country, and that he still re- 
tains his power in the neighborhood of 
the Oden Wald, or Forest of Odin, 
and amidst the ruins of Rodenstein 


8. 
Mr. Rasbotham, a Lancashire ma- 
— in tho last oentury, describes 
the ancient monuments, called the 
Wilder Lads, as they existed in 1776: 
“Upon the summit of Horwich 
Moor,” he says, “lie the Wilder 
Lads, two rude piles of stone, so called 
from the popular tradition of the coun- 
try, that they were erected in memory 
of two boys who were wildered (that 
is, bewildered,) and lost in the snow 
at this place. They may be seen at 
a considerable distance. They are 
undoubtedly of very high antiquity, 
and were originally united by a circu- 
lar mound, above three quarters of 
which as yet remains visible. Their 
circumference is about twenty-six and: 
a half feet, and the passage betwixt 
them six and a half feet.” About 
three miles from the Wilder Lads, 
upon a piece of rock, is a huge, hard, 
gray moor stone, fourteen feet long, 
vo feet thick, and nine feet broad at 
the top, which is five feet eight inches 
from the ground. A rude mark of a 
cross, of about seven inches by six, 
has, at a remote period of time, been 
cut upon the top. This is called by 





* Vol. xxii. p. 368, 
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some the. Hanging Stone, and by 
others the Giant's Stone, from a 
tradition of the common people, that 
it was thrown by a giant from Winter 
hill, on the opposite range of moun- 
tains. Antiquaries consider it to be a 
Druidical remain. One part of this 
range is distinguished by the name of 
Egbert Den; and there are the re- 
mains of a very remarkable trench, 
called Danes’ e, extending more 
than three miles in a straight line 
from north west to south east.” In 
addition to this description, which is 
itself almost sufficient to account for 
the gigantic rider of the storms, the 
name of the two monuments, called 
the Wilder Lads, is literally the Wild 
- People, from pild and leod ; and a wood 
in the immediate vicinity, which is 
called the Wilder Wood, — 
recals to memory the expression pt 

puda in the Saxon Chronicles. This 
obvious etymology, in conjunction with 
the other monuments in the neigh- 
borhood, clearly unites the Lanca- 
shire demon-rider in the same link of 
affinity to the Wild Rider of the Cim- 
bric pensani as is found to con- 
nect the Sir Hellequin, or the Grand 
Veneur of France, and the Roden- 
stein and Witend Heer of Germany, 
with the ancient religion of Odin, the 
Asiatic conqueror of the north of Eu- 


rope. 





This Time Two Years. 


[June, 


Analogous to the perpetuation of 
Oriental fictions, that derived their 
first form of allegory from the myst- 
cal descriptions, in which the motion 
of the heavenly bodies were veiled, 
and which, misconceived by the vul- 
gar, were altered and adapted by suc- 
cessive transmitters, until they dege- 
nerated into inane gossip and childish 
tales of fairies, dragons, and enchant- 
ments, is the continuation of the popo- 
lar custome and observances of yuriow 
nations. A wide and open field, whicb 
has scarcely been entered by philo- 
ne dae investigation, is here display- 

. In tracing nations to their parti- 
cular sources, the main 
for assistance has usually been rested 
upon etymology, but evidence of their 
common origin, more directly con- 
clusive, may be «deduced from the 
positive identity of customs, existing 
among the uninstructed in different 

rts of the earth,and scarcely changed 

rom the rites of the universal j 
try which originally diffused them. 
Etymology, though not to be made 
the chief reliance, is of great import- 
ance in historical investigations of 
facts like these, which, when pursued 
to their source, afford convincing testi- 
mony of the affmity of distant natious 
and, out of Holy Writ, are the best 
refutation of the wild, but sometimes 
plausible speculations of infidelity. 


— — — — 


THIS TIME TWO YEARS. 


“But mortal pleasure! what art thou in sooth 7 
The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.” 


“So then—this is the last eveni 
we shall ever spend in this poor ol 
room!” said Mr. Faulkner, with a half 
sorrowful glance round the wainscot- 
. ted walls of the old-fashioned parlor 
in which he was sitting witb his family 
at the close of a fine March day, the 
bracing air of which was still cold 
enough to make the bright blazing 
hearth a — and a cheering sight, 
as they drew round it, when the shut- 
ters were closed, and the curtaims dropt 
for the night. 

“Well, girls! you will be content 
at last. Lucy, and let me hear 
the instrument again where it now 
= I resales per mh ever 
sound sweeter to me t it done 
in this.old parlor.” 


‘Edmund there 


“ wiy. papa! you look atus quite 
reproachfully,” exclaimed the p 
Lucy, jumping up to obey her fathers 
requisition, and as she did so, putt 
her arme about his neck, and ki 
him with coaxing fondness. ; 
“You know, papa, you love music 
dearly, and this roonr is so low, a 
so unfavorable for our beautiful in- 
strument; and Rosomond’s voice will 
sound twice as well where there B 
space to throw it out, and even Maser 


but he is 
conceited en 
flute, so I shall say nothing about him; 
I know mamma will be delighted 
though she sits and says nothing.” 
“ Don’t take any notice of her fip- 
pant speeches, mother !” joined in the 
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roung Oxonian, who had looked up 
rom his book, smiling at the attack of 


his lively sister. “She sets her own 
m patience for change all to the score 
f y’s voice and my flute-playing, 
vhereas the real object is a fine field 
or the triumph of-her own ‘ brilliant 
inger,’—wasn’t that the epithet, Lucy, 
3ir Charles Meredith applied to it the 
ther evening?” 

“ Well! well!” said Mra Faulkner, 
vith a slight shake of the head, as she 
vent on quietly with her everlasting 
varpet-work, “I shall be pleased, no 
loubt, when the new room is built and 
inished, and I hear my‘ children’s 
roices and our fine instrument to 
sreater ad than is now poesi- 
le; but I have no love for change, 
ind the noise and bustle of work- 
yeople; then—as your dear father 
mys,” and she looked up for a mo- 
nant with glistening eyes into her 
2usband’s faco—“ we have been very 
1a ppy in this poor old room.” 
ret n 

the dove-ey - 
— to her mother as she sat be- 
ide her, “very, very happy! and I 
am half sorry now... . How well 
he old oak wainscotting sets off grand- 
»apa’s pictuse there, in its beautiful 
varved frame!” 


“ Very fine, ladies! I shall have you 
oresently itioning that the old 
‘oom may remain inviolate 
ind for my á 

“Ob, no, no, 
nis more volatile 
mly one of 
and love of the antique, and the pic- 
rial, and all that sort of thing— 
she’ll be as glad of the alteration ; 


is for Edmund ——” 
“Speak for your Miss Lucy !” 
aterrupted her brother. “The fact is, 


ur! Lucy is dying to give dances as 
well as musical evenings, and as that 
s out of the question in rooms of these 
limensions———” 

“Well! if Iam, Mister Malapert! 
you will — 
projects. n't yousay only yester- 
day, when you whieked me round the 
foom in that rude way—didn’t you 
ay ... But now, dear, dear papa! 
1s Edmund has hinted at the thing, 
šu you were to promise we 
— opon * new roam with some- 

ng and agreeable ;—let me see 
—it Ail not do this year I know; 
but by this time twelvemonth—ay, 
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irl made a sudden 
pause in the midst of her lighthearted 
rattle, struck by the altered expression 
of her father’s face, and the look of sad 
meaniog interchanged between him 
and her mother, who drew her eldest 
daughter ered towards her, as she 
exclaimed, “Oh! no, no, God for- 
bid! we will plan no such birthday 
celebrations for our Rosomond.” There 
was a general silence; but Edmund's 
spread hand was on his book, and 
Hosomond’s pencil was laid down, and 
a shade of seriousness had stolen even 
over Lucy’s laughing face, as the cyes 
of ali three were fixed with enquiring 
earnestness on those of their parents. 
“No, my dear children,” said Mr. 
Faulkner, with affectionate serious- 
ness, ufter an interval of gee oe 
pania recollection, “we will lay 
own no such plans for the future. 
Short-lived, short-sighted creatures 
that we are, it befits not us to say— 
‘ This will we doa twelvemonth hence.’ 
My children,come round me; draw 
our chairs near, and I will tell you 
ow it came to pass that a striking 
and affecting occurrence in our own 
ona — npon erie — the 
m e deeply so- 

** — of the | Preacher’s words— 


after all, ‘Count not on to-morrow, for thou 


— not what a day may bring 
h.’ 

“You all remember my uncle— 
our great-uncle, Sir und De 

uvoir (you know he had taken 
that name on his marriage with the 
heiress of the De Beauvoirs)—your 
godfather, Edmund. nd, y» 


you may remember to have heard 


that you were christened after his 
only daughter, his only child, who 
died before your birth—before, my 
marriage with your mother—my dear 
cousin and playfellow, Rosomond de 
Beauvoir. You can all recollect stay- 
ing with your mother and me at his 


ite ready toprofit by my ing 


fine old place, Hawkwood Hall; and 
how used to play at hide-and- 
seek in all the odd corners and ram- 
bling passages, and, licensed by the 
kind old man’s indulgence, race 
through every room in the house, one 
excepted, the entrance of which was 


interdicted, not to you only, but to 
every other person, t at stated 
hours, when, ing you by the hand, 
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your mother and I followed our ve- 
nerable uncle to the upper end of the 
noble, = gina’ decorated saloon, 
where he took his station before the 
Bible and Prayer-book, luid ready 
for him by his .white-haired butler, 
and read the prayers and chapters for 
morning and evening service with 
such impressive solemnity to his as- 
sembled household. 

“ My uncle and aunt, as I told you, 
had one only daughter, the sole heir- 
ess of immense estates—the idol of 
their heart, the object in whom cen- 
tred its hopes and cures, its joys and 
projects. Alas! in that idolatry, in 
the absorbing and worldly nature of 
those cares and projects, lay too pro- 
bably ‘the root of their offending ;’ 
the cause of a dispensation which tes- 
tified to the stricken and awakened 
heart that God will be content with 
no divided worship--no half-dedica- 


“Sir Edmund had been twice mar- 
ried ; and he was already far advan- 
ced in life, when, on the dissolution 
by death of his first childless union, 
he formed a second connection with 
the heiress of the De Beauvoirs, who 
became the mother of my sweet cou- 
sin, Rosomond, the child of his old 


age. 
“T tho son of his father’s 
— rother, J was many years 
is senior, and having no sisters of 
my own, felt all a brother's fondness 
for the dear little girl, who returned 
my affection with the warmth of her 
frank and loving nature ; and. I was 
not less in favor with her parents, 
well disposed as they were toward the 
only son ofan only and beloved brother, 
for being the friend and favorite of 
their darling Rosomond, a very rom 
at heart,—and, in spite of lectures an 
remonstrances from governessess, my 
lady, and my lady’s maid, delightin 
far more in a race on the lawn wit 
cousin Frank, ungloved and unbon- 
neted, or a row on the lake, and a 
tug at the oar, or a scamper on her 
little wild Welsh pony, with him for 
her only squire, than in the acquire- 
ment of those FEE Hart indis- 
pensable, in Mademoiselle Mignard’s 
opinion, to the perfecting of ‘une 
jeune personne parfaitement bien 
élevée.’ But there was ʻa grace be- 
yond the reach of art’ in the sweet, 
natural manners of her intractable 
pupil, and a feminine gentleness of 
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mind, that now interposed to rein 
the gay spirit within the limits of 
womanly decorum, even in the wild. 
est outbreak of exuberant gladness; 
and when she came bouniing in like 
a young fawn, flushed with exercie, 
her fine luxuriance of rich brown bair 
———— dishevelled, her deep bise 
eye sparkling with joyous excitement, 
the pretty hands held up pleadingly, 
and the mock-prayer for pardon oa 
her coral lips, neither Sir Edmund ner 
Lady de uvoir could ever bold 
fast their purpose of seriously rebu- 
king the smiling culprit, and setting 
before her in awful array the long 
list of her offences. I hardly know 
why I dwell thus minutely on these 
childish in the life of 
dear cousin, but that I love to rec 
every cireumstance connected with 
its too short duration ; and even now 
I see her as just described, standing 
in mock-penitence before the 
parents, whose premeditated words c 
grave remonstrance were changed in 
the utterance to epithets of endear- 
ment as she threw her arms about 
their necks, and half-smothered them 
with kisses. l 
“Such was Rosomond de Beauvar 
in her beautiful childhood ; such #¢ 
still was in the first blush and bibon 
gifted with intellectea 
i with inte wers, 
rapid developement of which, and the 
womanly forwardness of her fine tll 
person, made more enchan 
contrasting simplicity, and al 
childish backwardness of her tases 
and feelinges, and the innocent frank- 
ness of manner, yet unmodified erea 
by the maidenly reserve so 
in confirmed womanhood. ‘Nature 
had made’ of Rosomond ‘a lidy of 
her own ;’ but sadly wasted upon her 
was the elaborate training that 
have meta hosed her into à f- 
shionable automaton ; and dearly 83 
her parents loved her, they bed it 
more at heart, I fear, however moot- 
sciously, to qualify her for the attam- 
ment of an earthly prize, than for tbe 
winning of that great after-stake, com- 
ared with which all the honors and 
istinctions of this world are as 0u 
in the balance: not that her reli- 
ious education, in the common 
ormal sense of the phrase, had bees 
unnttended to, or that Sir Edmund 
and Lady de Beauvoir had been # 
any time of their lives irreligious pe- 
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ms; but they were e of the 
orld, living in and for the world, 
1d, in the wisdom of the worldly spi- 
t, they trained up their daughter in 
ie way she should go toward such 
arfecubility as would insure her 
brilliant advent in the world of 
ishion, when the day arrived for 
resentation ’ and ‘ ing-out.’ | 
“ During their periodical residence 
Aoo e por girl was harrass- 
d, even to the detriment of her health, 
y teachers and masters of all sorts, 
or all sorts of acquirements—music- 
asters — singing-mastere— drawing- 
sasters — dancing-masters — posture- 
asters — language-masters —— Poor 
ear Rosamond ! How pale and thin 
he always looked when first they 
ame down into the country, after a 
ourse of this tread-mill education. 
ler father would sometimes remark 
Ron i and express an anxious doubt 
rhether the system wefe not pushed 
> ag extreme injurious to his darling’s 
aturally fine constitution. But Lady 
le Beauvoir smiled away his appre- 
lension, assuring him he should rather 
ejoice with her, that the fruits of her 
naternal solicitude were every day 
ecoming more apparent, not only in 
he varied and numerous accomplish- 
nents of their beloved child, but in 
he gradual tempering down of her 
‘xuberant spirits to the calm level of 
sonventional quietism. But Lady de 
Jeauvoir’s hopes, and Sir Edmund’s 
ears, were sure to be wafted to the 
vinds within a week ora fortnight after 
heir return to Hawkwood, where, in 
pite of the French and German go- 
rernesses, the homilies of her lady- 
nother, and the moral obligation of 
»ractising six hours a-day at the piles 
fF music selected for the villeggiatung 
»y her London masters, and the fright- 
ul risks, so solemnly set before her, 
of freckles and sunburn ; so many and 
rresistible were the incentives to out- 
loor liberty and enjoyment, that the 
choolroom were again re 
odly broken, and the restraints of the 
youdoir and drawingroom as often 
>vaded; and the t of such infrac- 
Jons was soon manifest in the deep- 
aning rose of her cheek, the brighter 
eof her laughing eyes and in 
he total disappearance of that elegant 
listleaaness which had excited such 
different feelings in Sir Edmund and 
de Beauvoir. 
“Never was truer, fraternal affec- 
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tion than that which subsisted between 
my uncle and father, though differing 
essentially in some characteristic 
points; and their lot in life had been 
80 cast as to widen the moral variance, 
though no circumstances had power to 
draw their hearts asunder, or to cause 
between them the estrangement of a 
moment. l 

“Brother, you know nothing of 
the world,’ and ‘dear brother, you 
know too much of it,’ was the angriest 
colloquy that ever ended their frater- 
nal — and the courtly baro- 
net and the quiet country parson part- 
ed as affectionately as they had met, 
though the latter often returned to his 
peaceful rectory with a shade of deep- 
er seriousness on his benevolent coun- 
tenance, and a heart full of tender 
anxious thought, which ht and 
found its best reliefin prayerful inter. 
cession for the objects of its solicitude. 
He, too, my good father, doated on his 
lovely niece, if that could be called a 
doating fondness which, fervently de- 
siring for her the best temporal bless- 
ings, yet preferred before them her 
eternal interests. and the dear Ro- 
somond repaid him with such grateful 
love, that it was doubtful which she 
most delighted in; a tête-à-tête walk 
with uncle Faulkner, his grave lec- 
tures, and sober companionship, or the 
very different consorting I have before 
spoken of, with ‘ Wildfire,’ the Welsh 
pony, and her attendant squire and 


cousin. 

“¢My dear Sir Edmund!’ Lady 
de Beauvoir would sometimes ex- 
claim, ‘ your brother will really make 
a Methodist of Rosomond; 
though I have the greatest in 
the world for him, and he ¢s an ex. 
cellent creature and all that 
sort of thing, what can he know of the 

roper system of education fora young 
lady, born, like Rosomond, to the 
highest pretensions? Do, my dear 
Sir Edmund, e late with your 
brother. I actually heard her singing . 
at church the other day, and making 
res — ri clerk ; — — 
spoke to her, pointing out ga 
rly of the thing—just like the oom- 
mon people—she said uncle Faulkner 
r it was as much her duty 
to join in vocal praise as in any other 
part of the service, and that “the re- 
sponses in our beautiful liturgy were 
to be softly and reverently e—not 
with the heart only, but with the lips 
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also.” Do entreat Mr. Faulkner not 
to put such strange, absurd notions 
into the dear girl’s head.’ 

“But Sir Edmund Sait laughed as 
he replied—' No, indeed, my dear! 
I cannot promise to interfere between 
the uncle and niece. I cannot find in 
my heart to disturb the good under- 
standing which subsists between them ; 
and to tell you the truth—though 
Harry and | differ occasionally on 
some particular pointé—I have some- 
times more than my doubts which will 

rove right in the end. That good 
prother of mine— would I were as 
— will do Rousomond no harm, 
epend upon it; and if she does im- 
bibe a few of his obsolete notions— 
never fear—a London season will do 
wonders towards modifying them.’ 

“Lady de Beauvoir shook her 
head, but contented herself with pn. 
vately lecturing her daughter ; and as 
she really had an affectionate regard 
for my father, and too much respect 
for his intellectual superiority to enter 
the lists of argument with him, the 
family intercourse continued with un- 
disturbed cordiality, and that especi- 
ally between the uncle and niece flow- 
ed on in a quietly influential course, 
the result of which not in the slightest 
degree justified Lady de Beauvoir's 
apprehensions that her daughter 
would be unfitted for this world, 
though it may have been blessedly in- 
strumental! in training her for a better. 

“I have observed that Rosomond, 
though in years and simplicity a child, 
was forward in person, and at fourteen, 
had shot up into such womanly stature, 
that a stranger might have sup 
her twenty at first sight, though the 
mistake would have been rectified the 
moment she moved or spoke, by the 
still ehildlike graces of her every ac- 
tion, and the almost infantile sweetness 
of — about her small dimpled 
mouth. In London she was of course 
secluded from general society, accord- 
ing to the strictest rules and regula- 
tions of the un-come-out noviciate ; 
byt iff the country the system was not 
adhered to à la rigéur, and besides the 
undesired and unvalued honor of 
passing a formal hour with her gover- 
ness in the drawingroom, on the even- 
ings of dinner parties to country neigh- 
bors, or when a small circle of the 
élite was assembled at Hawkwood, she 
was indulged occasionally with her fill 


of dancing at a rural fête in the Park, 
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or a Christmas ball, when half the 
coun were brought r be- 
neath Sir Edmund’s hospitable roof. 
On the latter occasions, the handsome 
suite of old-fashioned reception rooms 
was exceedingly crowded, and that 
appropriated to dancing almost to in- 
sa an ogra a fact To 
striki a nt to e Beau- 
voir a The’ fallowed * iry foot- 
steps of her daughter with maternal 
interest, impatient of the narrow limits 
tae ge lienas of her darling’s 
able for a er 

graceful —— As for Roso- 
mond, she ‘ th 
ness, WAS grace 


y artless 
girl exclaimed, ‘O yes, indeed, pa 
we were shockingly crowded last night. 
That awkward Mr. Sullivan almost 
ushed me down in the : 
‘d rather by half dance on the lawn— 
Do, dear pape, build a nice long room 
—three times as long as this,’ and 
away she skimmed, ing a fa- 
vorite dance, the whole } of the 
drawingroom and back, conclading her 
pas seu a pirouette round her fa- 
ther’s chair, and a kiss his fore- 
head before she settled f agai 
at the tambour frame, from which she 
had started up to perform this sudden 
— 

— ! I suppose it must Be so’ 
said my uncle, smiling u the dear 
thoughtless one with un bie fond- 
ness—' Both in the conspiracy—mo- 
ther and daughter. I have only to 
acquiesce, and submit to have the old 
house pulled about my ears, and afl 
the horrors of brick and mortar. Let 
me see, Lady de Beauvoir! If we set 
this grand work in hand early in the 
ensuing summer—(this is April), the 
addition (as far as masonry goes) may 
be complete before win then, 
allowing the requisite interval for dry- 


ing before the are hung-—end 
the decorativé work new 
room will be Habitable by the spritg 
following. Then, if I recollect 


we have settled that that young lady's 
resentation shall take place © mani 
fore she attains the mature age of 
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serenteén—too s0on-=-too soon—but 
—— Wo hve boon keep- 
ove n puss e eep- 
ing her birthday very quietly among 
ourselves to-day—what say you to a 
splendid celebration of seven- 
teenth, this time two in the 
splendid saloon that is to be—to be 
for the first time on that. occr- 
oer Lad de Beauvoir smilingl | 
J doe voir y ac- 
— and Rosomond was again at 
her father’s side—dancing with glad 
anticipation, as she clapt her hands, 
— eal That v do! that ne 
!( it’s 80 to wait! 
ead ths: room yall bo ihres times as 


as this—shall it not? and Frank the 


I will open the ball together, 
won't we, Frank?” And drawin 
me with gentle force from the book 
was looking over, not reading, she 
would have made me the partner of 
her frolic movements, but that the 
stately drawing up of Lady de Beau- 


voir, and her well understood look of lif 


disapprobation,checked my ready com- 
pliance and her daughter’s — 
exuberance of spiris. 

“+ If your cousin is returned from his 
foreign travels by that time,’ she ob- 
served—(I was on the point of setti 
out for what was then called the gra 
tour)—of course he will be of our féte, 
———— ee ee ce 
eveni ut you are ing quite 
pale. love and are exhausting your- 
gelf with those wild spirits of yours— 
after last night’s fatigae, you ought to 
be in bed by this time.’ 


savoir 
-uncle, secosdmg Lady de Beauvoi 


motion, Mademoiselle Mignard lit the 
bed candles, aad with a well kiss 
her parents, and ‘dear uncle 
ner, and a playful nip of my 
fingers, as she shook hands with me in 
passing, the sweet Rosomond left the 
room with her governess, and from 
that hour. . . Dear, dear Rosomond ! 
Gould Ihave mone that merry glance 
the last I should ever see of thee, 
when, turning to look at me through 
the half-closed door, thy playful fancy 
fr despite of the grave looks of Lady 
in ite. grave y 
de Beauvoir! 
“ The of tho new room was by 
no means dropped on Rosomond’s de- 
rture. In Sir Edmund had 
— ——— some —— 
past the expediency o ing euch an 
addition te his mansion, and having 
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now decided on it, and made. the 
voluntary pledge, before-mentioned, 
to his darling girl, he entered. with 
kindling interest into discussion of the 
several plans he had been ailently re- 
volving. Lady de Beauvoir of course 
took her share in. the debate, —— 
father’s opinion was called to co ; 
till at last, having talked over the mat- 
ter in all its details, my uncle and 
aunt fell insensibly into the one en- 
grossing subject on which they were 
wont ‘to dream by night medi- 
tate by day,’ their views and pro- 


jects relative to Rosomond’s intro- 


duction and future establishment; and 
by degrees, warmed like Alnaschar, 
merchant, by the visionary 
fruition of their ambitious hopes, they 
spoke as if the important birthday 
were at kand, and they were called on 
to decide what favo — might 
be firet honored with hand of 
their heiress in the dance, in pos- 
sible anticipation of retaining it for 


“* Dear, dear brother!’ mildly in- 
terrupted my father, with a smile more 
in sadness than in mirth, ‘leave a lit. 
tle to Providence. Recollect our dear 
child—for in truth I love her as miae 
own—wants yet two years of the time 
on which you are T such ai 
fabries with such undoubting 
dence. How much may occur in that 
interval te change——’ | 

“ı Pray, pray, Mr. Faulkner! do not 
talk in methodistical way (so very 
horrid!) you will make me quite 
nervous,’ exclaimed Lady de Beau. 
voir, in with less than her 
usual amenity on my father’s gentle 
remonstrance. ‘What should, what 
can happea——’ She was going on 
in the same impatient strain when 
Sir Edmund inte with + Well, 
well, my dear! y’s a 
is all in his vocation, you know, 
if it cuts short our castle building for 
the tim haps we were getting 
on a little too fast, upon story. 
But remember, Frank,’ continued my - 
dear uncle, laying his hand on my 
shoulder with a kindliness of manner 
and expression, in which the better 
feelings of his nature broke loose from 
the cold restraint of worldly calcula- 
— ‘let blag ta take her — 

engage you Rose’s first part. 
ner on that birthday gala; who so 


fit as her earliest pla and friend 
(her friend for lito | trust,) the dear 
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son of my dear brother? So come you 
bome a ntieman from your arri 


« On the very next, Í answered ; but 
only for a wook, to arvange 
tory matters with the iih the travelling 
friend who was to meet me in London 
for that ; I should return into 


— set off tof the 1 — rieien 

penied by my —— for London ; ; 
where, on meeting wiih my friend, 
certain considerations connected with 

his business and: convenience made it 
desirable that I should relinquish mood, 
intention of returning to Hawk 

and start direct from London with as 
little — as might be, on our foreign 


“It added not a little to the pain 
of ——— with my father (that parti 
length of time which see 
—— reine that — through 
— and ready a littie affectionate note, 
meade him the bearer to 
ksa 1 could bid adieu to my 
friends at Hawkwood: dear Hawk- 
wood ! in the direction of which I cast 
many a look, ‘long and linger- 
ing,” as we crossed the country in our 
rapie journey to the place of embar- 


“But high in health and hope and 
youth’s e spirit, - the — 

earning soon gave way to buoyant 
Viadness and san antici 
and I | for the time on foreign 
soil exulting im the prospect of enjoy- 
ment and improvement opened before 
me by er's liberal arran 


- ments for my continental travels. 


have read the journal I kept for that 


dear father’s inspection, my children ! i 


and are well acquainted with every 


thing that befel me worth noting du- 


ring my two years’ absence from 
land; so I will only say on that h 
that rich and varied as was the grati- 
fication I reaped from the wonders of 
nature and art which enriched the 
countries I visited, and yas IÍ 
relished —— charms of many 
foreign circles, courtly and intellec- 
tual, my mind was never so engrossed 
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ple ‘of those things but that the 
of letters frem (that word 
- of ic over English hearts!) 


charming lettere— 
I call them, for inartifical 
at ing won t appear, the more 


— — intellect, and 

Roso- of a mind and heart as pure-and 

- tiful as ever retained in this fallen 
state a faint impress of the divine 
ee ee — 
the little home details she entered inte, 
with suck artless assurance of 


— and ap 
and 


should be mediately to 
out any particular object to which t 
attention had been previousty di 

One, at least, even without the minute 
description which made all so familiar 
to my mind’s eye, could not fail ef 
barged attracting me. A full 


wrote wy 
cousin in the last letter I ever received 


delayed till next year, or till 
birthday and our 
I shall enjoy ten 
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‘com, and my long engaged partner 
—for remember papa’s promise, dear 
frank! and mind you come in time, 
or I will never forgive you.’ I have 
‘ead over her letters so often, I be- 
v I bave — by heart as bi 
is the passage ve just repeated. 
Jne more she wrote ios from St. 
lames’s Street, and that letter found 
ne at Paris on my way home— 
It is over! it is over!’ begun the 
rregular scrawl, so unlike her usual- 
y legible and fair autograph. ‘ Wish 
ne joy—the dreaded day is over, and 
ur regent Fras London fortnight, with 
ill its multiplicity of engagements, 
crowded into that short space. I 
1ever thought I could be so tired of 
sleasure bit this has xort been plea- 
sure. All hurry and confusion, 
ind bustle it has seemed tome. But 
2erhaps that is because I am not quite 
well. I have so much heedach— 
ind Dr. —— says, a little nervous 
fever. But Hawkwood will soon 
sure me, and we go down to-morrow. 
Remember the 10th.’ 

“ And I did remember it, and fully 
purposed being in England and at the 
all at least a day or two before the 
ong-talked-of anniversary; but va- 
us proroke casualties retarded my 
irrival at the place of embarkation, 
ind I reached it at last, only to un- 
le - morron of seeing the 
jacket for just — 
mm the verge of the horizon. Toawait 
1er return and next de would 
6 to delay my arrival at Hawkwood 
ill far too late fo koop my p ogo win 
Rosomond. This, if avoidable, was 
10t to be thought of. My only chance 
vas to freight a vessel for the pas- 
age; but the weather was most un- 
avorable, so threatening, indeed, that 
t required all the ive elo- 
[pence of high bribi 
e owner and crew of a fishing 
‘raft to venture with me. But love 
f lucre outweighs even love of life. 
Allons ? j Monsieur le veut 
‘bsolument,’ terminated the captain’s 
leliberation, and ‘ Cæsar and his for- 
unes’ embarked in ‘La gentille 
luzette,’ a cockle-shell of fifteen tons, 
anned by two men and a boy, ina 
ea that ran kills, if not mounieins 
igh, with a squally sidewind, which 
ave little promise of blowing us to 
he port we made for. A wild pas- 
age we had of it in truth. So much 
D that at one time I doubted whether 
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I had not incurred too fearful a re- 
sponsibility in perilling— not my own 
life only—but those of my servant and 
of the poor Frenchme rbape hus- 
bands and fathers)—and all to keep 
tryst with my pretty cousin at her 
birthday festival. In vain we tacked 
and tacked to make the wished-for 
haven ; and at last the sailors, giving 
up the fruitless struggle, stood out a 
little from the land, in hopes of ma- 
king a more successful run for a land- 
ing place farther down the coast. To 
which proposal I assented the morg 
readily, on making out with some dif- 
ficulty, from their foreign pronuncia- 
tion, that the little har they had 
in view was that of the small fishing 
town of Averton, in some sort a de- 
pendency of Hawkwood, and not quite 
a mile from the old Hall. My Gallic 
crew proved themselves so well ac- 
quainted with the coast, and all its 
most snug and convenient creeks and 
inlets, that it was pretty evident such 
could not have been ac- 
quired in the course of their lawful and 
ostensible calling; but that was no 
business of mine, and I felt I might 
place full confidence in men who had 
often — their lives Aso eo 
purpose making t ore we 
were nearing under somewhat peril- 
ous circumstances, rendered more so 
by the fast closing darkness of a star- 
less, moonless night. l 
“ My confidence was not mapaa 
‘ La gentille Sugette’ proved herself 
a capital sea-boat, under most sailor- 
like m t, and soon we were 
again ng in for shore, and my 
heart danced for gladness when,stream- 
ing through the now intense darkness, 
appeared the scattered lights of Aver- 
ton, and far above, on the neighbor- 
ing height, a more brilliant and con- 
icuous beacon, which proceeded I 
well knew, from Hawkwood, and 
doubtless from the long windows of 
the new building, where, thought I, 
‘Rose is dancing away at this mo- 
ment, too surely blaming in her heart 
her cousin’s faithlessness, little sus- 
ing how much he has ventured to 
eep hisengagement. But I shall still 
be in time for a dance at the close, if 
not the beginning of the evening, and 
how 1 shall surprise them all, making 
my sudden appearance at such an 


“So. blithely communin 
own thoughts, when the 


with m 
ttle vesse 
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Tan in at last close to the snug conve- 
nient landing-place, I sprang upon the 
hard beach ee t and grateful 
heart, full of onate yearnings 
toward the dear kindred group with 
which I was so soon to mingle; and 
giving directions to my servant (an 
old habitué of the place) and one of 
the French sailors, to fo 
moet ind cent pan o y fore 
I ran on er than at- 
tendants could follow up the stra ing 
street, where, though the church cloc 
struck ten only, as I leapt ashore, all 
was buried in profound repose, except 
that a loud hammering sound pro- 
ceeded from the church, the 
door of which stood open ; 
whence, and from the lancel windows 
on either side a flood of light streamed 
across the churchyard and street into 
the stable-yard of ‘the Hawkwood 
arms,’ where stood a black and hud- 
dled masse, which, as we passed close 
to it, was just distinguishable as a 
hearse and its attendant mourning 
coaches. 

“ Marvellous !|—ihcomprehensible ! 
—that not a single foreboding of evil 


age, 


ye 


and ‘the dark house of 
kindred dead’ appropriated to our 
family in the adjacent church. ‘Who 
=n it be — iA men- 
query, as, without slacke m 
pace, I strode across the lighted epace, 
past those funeral preparations, and 
lunged into darkness that was no 
kness to me in the well-known 
road to Hawkwood. Arrived at the 
great te at no considerable distance 
e house; I slackened my pace 
for a moment, while I gave directions 
to my servant to proceed onward by 
the back entrance—to make his way 
as quietly and secretly as might be to 
my old apartment (which was, I knew, 
im readiness to receive me), and pre- 
pare every thing for my toilet, with- 
out suffering the secret of the wan- 
derer’s return to transpire beyond the 
offices ;—for I was boyishly set on 
surprising Rosomond with my sud- 
den —— An abrupt — 
in the drive brought me suddenly ful 
in view of the seaward front toward 
which I had been directed to look for 
the recent additions—and there, sure 
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enough, it blazed upon me in dazzling 
brightness. 
“I stood still for a moment, aná, as [ 

por. a something—a st nervous 

eeling crept over me—and made me 
withhold my breath, and then draw it 
hard and — a with — laugh 
at my own folly, I was n starting 

orward. But ing stronger than 
myself held me back, as it were, to pz 
—to listen—to conjecture. ow 
strange that all should be so still on 
such a night! Sostill one might have 
heard a leaf drop. No hum of voices, 
not a foot-fall, not a hoof-stamp, from 
stabling or office. No strain of musi, 
no sounds of revelry from age le 
-room, where surely the birthday 
ests were assembled, else wherefore 
t briHiant illumination? But it 
those three 
All on either side 
above was shrouded in darkness, ex- 
cept that from a window on the second 
morg hkh I knew to be that of 
de uvoirs bed-chamber, the 
sickly rays of a watchlight pla 
the side wall and the lawn 

flickering checkers. 
— — first — shall 
at moment) cro into 

mind a confused multitude of fearful 


ow, m 


e en 
impatient 
My father! my dear father My kind 
uncle and Lady de Beauvoir aS 
never felt till then how well 
loved her)—and Rosomond ! sweet, 
dear Rosomond !—Oh ! but to know 
they were all safe and well !—and if 
it were not so, why should that room 
be lit as for a festival? J shuddered 
at my thought’s inward w ; but, 
nerving myself to confront the truth, 
was again bounding onward, when my 
steps were impeded by some living 
creature that leapt against me with a 
low whine of recognition, and licked 
my face and hands with affectionate 
welcome, as stooping down, I felt the 
glossy head and long silken ears of 
arco, Rosomond’s — Te- 
king it in my arms I d have pro- 
seeded, but the little creature 
to get loose, and when I set it 
barked and — reach foil 
ress with such si perti 
Be to make tne senaible of its desire to 
lead me straight across the lawn to the 
illuminated windows, from which I 


t 
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ueased it had issued on scenting my 
pproach by its wonderfully acute in- 
‘inct. ‘ Be it so, Marco!’ [ mentally 
jaculated, ‘lead’ me then at once. 
‘hese horrid doubts will be dispelled 
r confirmed by one glance through 
1ose lighted windows.’ But as! ap- 
roached them, following the little spa- 
iel’s eager lead, I perceived that the 
rhite blinds of all were lowered to the 
round, and though the middle one 
tood ajar, no sound proceeded thence 
-all within was still, was silent as 
he grave. The grave!—Oh God! 
hat thought struck to my heart. But 
here was no time to hesitate—to re- 
ollect—to man myself. Marco look- 
d round as if inviting me to follow, 
.od slipping through the half-closed 
vindow displaced the blind as he did 
O, and I caught a glimpse of — 
scarce knew what, but it froze my 
1eart’s blood, and yet nerved me to a 
trange rigidity of purpose. 

“ I caught the closing blind. The 
1ext moment I had crossed the thresh- 
id, and stood as if turned to marble 
n the full ghastly glare of a profusion 
f immense wax-lights, set round a 
ong and lofty apartment hung with 
dlack, at the upper end of which (the 
mly unshrouded object) hung the 
splendidly framed portrait of a beauti- 
ul girl, and upon a bier immediately 
yeneath that picture, stood a coffin 
aalf covered with its flowing pall.” 

Mr. Faulkner paused for a moment, 
overpowered by vivid recollection. 
Not a word was uttered by either of 
ais sympathizing hearcrs, but a half- 
wippressed sob heaved Rosomond’s 
yosom, and Lucy (stilled by profound 
‘eeling) her lips softly to her 
‘father’s pand, as she sat on the low 
»ttoman at his feet. Fondly return- 
ing his pee uns caress, Mr. Faulk- 
3er resumed, “ You now see, my dear 
shildren, and you especially, my vola- 
ile Lucy, by what an awful lesson 
your father was early and severely 
aught, that it becomes not mortal man 
o lay down plans for the future, with- 
ut the submissive referential clause— 
this or that will I do, if it bé God’s 
pleasure.” 

“ Beside that coffin my father stood 
with folded arms in profound contem- 
plation. My poor uncle leant on the 
ppposite side, half embracing it with 
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one arm, while his thin white locks 
silvered the pall, on which his face was 
buried. The slight noise I made on, 
entering startled the silent mourners. 
My father, with a broken exclamation, 
stepped toward me with outstretched 
hands ; but my poor uncle, only lifting 
up his head for a moment, after a single 
look of r ition let it fall again 
upon that resting-place, uttering 
in a half smothered voice— Here 
Frank ! here lies my Rose.’ 

“Sacred be the remembrance of his 
sorrows. The light of his life was in- 
deed for ever quenched ; but only that 
a heavenly day-spring might dawn 
upon the darkened horizon. The 
bereaved father bowed his head with- 
out a murmur to the Almighty will. 
‘I am a sinful man, O Lord!’ was 
his first heart-wrung cry when the 
stroke fell that made him childless ; 
and when the sharp agony had passed 
away, giving place to that calm abid- 
ing sorrow which hearkens childlike 
to ‘the still small voice,’ he roused 
himself to support his more feeble 
partner—the far more pitiable parent 
of their lost darling, for she, poor wo- 
man! wept on unceasingly, mourning 
‘as one who would not be comforted ;’ 
and, broken in heart and constitution, 
followed her daughter within the 
twelve months to the vault of the De 
Beauvoirs. There also, with those so 
dear to him in life, my good uncle has 
long rested; but he survived them 
many years, living to the utmost verge 
of man’s ‘ fourscore — and tcn;’ 
living no useless life of unavailing 
sorrow or worldly forgetfulness, but 
so ‘redeeming the: time,’ still added 
to hisdays ; so enduring the ‘ chasten- 
ing of the Lord,’ that, though his 
dying eyes were closed by no dear 
filial hand, the holy dew of orphans’ 
tears, of the ‘fatherless and the wi- 
dow,’ fell upon his grave; and a few 
hours before his spirit departed, grasp- 
ing the hands of the beloved brother, 
the ane friend, the faithful coun- 
sellor (faithful to the last) who had 
just administered to him ‘the cup of 
salvation,’ he breathed out his deeply 

rateful assurance, that it was ‘good 

or him to have been afflicted,’ that 
‘the desire of his eyes’ had been re- 
moved from him in mercy, that 

‘God, to save the father, took the child.’ ” 
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OTHER PAROCHIALS, AND EXTRA PAROCHIALS. 


IN A LETTER FROM A CURATE TO HIS FRIEND. 


Yov tell me, my dear Eusebius, that 
my parochials amuse you, and in some 
degree relieve the weariness of mind 
which you attribute to your uncertain 
and broken views ; but which I verily 
believe to have arisen from one of 
those utter failures that your over- 
strained energy so often experiences. 
Confess it—You 'have been deluded 
by others, or by yourself. Your wit 

either been inconvenient, or, in 
your gentlest sympathies, you have 
n too sanguine, or perhaps disgust- 

ed for a time, or at least disappointed. 
Your weariness is but temporary ; it is 
a state in which you cannot long con- 
tinue. “The sweet and bitter food 
of melancholy” will still turn to mer- 


riment iu such a heart as yours, which, 


refreshed by whatever it receives, will watchful 


take new life, and leap and bound in 
thankfulness for every good, and in 
ardent desire to remedy every evil. 
Your r, Eusebius, found me in 
“Araby the Blest,” and thence have 
I hastened to answer it; but as that 
place is “extra parochial,” I should 
tell you somewhat of its “where- 
about,” and how you may reach it.— 
It is far away in the “Land of 
Dreams ;” the conveyance of the most 
simple invention, and moet delightful 
in application. Asoft-cushioned chair 
of Merlin, or any other enchanter, 
after the smallest taste of the divine 
“ Nepenthes,” with just turning the 
screw to the most delectable position, 
will take you there with a velocity and 
imperceptible motion unknown even to 
our modern locomotive engines. So 
was the Princess of China conveyed 
to Prince Camaralzaman with incon- 
ceivable bible en — was Í ire 
upon a sweeter herbage than ever pai 
tithe or fatted bullocks, when the 
sudden announcement of your letter 
broke the spell and I was disenchanted. 
No longer the hero, I thought I some- 
what resembled the translator of those 
beautiful tales, Mons. Galland, who 
after his work appeared, was constant- 
ly aroused from his sleep in the dead 
of night by bands of boys and girls 
under his window, crying, “ Mons. 
Galland, if you are not asleep, tell us 
one of those pretty stories.” Your 


letter contains a similar request for 
my parish anecdotes. Now, I most 
be very cautious what I write, since 
you publish my letters—and yet how 
odious, my dear Eusebius, is the word ` 
“cautious !” Can I write to you and 
be cautious? Caution is a cold, hypo- 
Critical, desi ane Roe malicious 
— reaking friendships and 
earte—a paltry huckster of words 
and deeds, weighing the human affec- 
tions in his cheating scales, and turn- 
ing them into“ small-change.” Then 
you tell me, that there TOTE 
me with levity. Oh they are of the 


doleful family, who evil of the 
sun when he ed is dark clouds 
with light. Bless their innocent hearts, 


they sit moaning in twilight, sad anè 
lest the corners of their 
mouths should relax into the sm of 
smiling. Levity indeed! and whet 
then will become of my dear, kiad- 
hearted Eusebius, if ever again should 
be established the inquisition of sober- 
ness? I tremble for bone in 
your body that would have to pay the 
penalty of the laughter of your lips, 
and of the very mirth of your heart. 
Who abhors levity, that badge of the 
unfeeling and wicked, more than you 
or I do? They who paint from na- 
ture must not omit the lighter parts; 
the sunshine flickering the 
verge, and often into the very 
of shade, makes that shade more awfal 
—as the lighter and swecter touches 
but deepen the tragedy. If I have 
put ery upon sorrow, or broken 
In upon any sanctity with irreverence, 
I have indeed been guilty of levity, 
and my pen has belied every feeling 
Within me. No-~—there is no levity 
where there is no evil. Bat 
cion ever looks through the 
of caution. Oh the narrow mind of 
this liberal world! I verily believe that 
there are whole assemblies, and solema 
ones too, where wicked gravity, that 
shall have just come from deeds selfish 
and malignant, may be admitted with 
a salutation: and innocent mirth, that 
shall have come from acts of sympathy, 
Seu: ores of the mone that wickedness 
ath done, ma rejected, and 
ed over to the beadle Tor a whinge 
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Others again, you tell me, say that 
tis easy enough to pass off my inven- 
ions for parochial incidents which 
1ever happened. But, depend BP 
t, those who say this never tried to 
nvent, or they would not find it so 
very easy. You know thatthe talent 
of invention is a gift: to which I can 
ay no claim. Few are they whom 
we have much reason tosuspect of this 
power. It implies a thorough ac- 
juaintance with the world, with the 
secret workings of men’s minds, and 
1 tact to trace those workings — 
he intricacies of scarcely observable 
ictions, and such as separately the 
»bserver may have little natural re- 
ish for noting ; it implies a quick and 
ready judgment, a nice feeling, and 
what the poets call “a rich vein ;” 
ind where all these are found, the 
sossessor isreally gifted. Such, per- 
laps, was our — old country gen- 
leman and neighbor D——, who 
‘old his anecdotes so inimitably, that, 
marvellous as some of them were, they 
were never doubted when told; and 
3ven now, we can but be said to waver 
oetween doubt and certainty of their 
ruth. “Se non é vero é ben trova- 
'o” never could be better applied than 
o his delightful narration. When 
ais stories were humorous, which 
‘hey mostly were, every person pre- 
sent was either in laughter, or with 
lifficulty restrained himself that he 
might listen and not lose a word, for 
he choice of his words was admirable; 
while he himself with his hands under 
‘he table, avoiding all action, seemed 
ilone unmoved. His very seriousness 
ind simplicity were consummate art. 
For, being a man of ae elegance of 
manners, and one who had mixed in 
he best society in town, he would, in 
1is narration, throw himself so into 
yountry manners and dialect, that had 
you first become acquainted with him 
while telling one of his stories, you 
would never have s ted him of 
veing what he was, and therein was the 
sharm ; for there seemed to be no- 
— himself in aught he related. 
As the old masters, by a strange and 
somewhat severe representation of ex- 
‘ernal nature, throw back the mind of 
the spectator into the fabulous ages 
whose improbable tales they represent, 
x0 would he, by the simplicity of his 







manner of nagration and lan 
throw your t into his Gen 
ideal, and ch 


you out of your dis- 
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position to scrutiny. And what he 
told, ever so naturally. arose from cir- 
cumstances or conversation, that you 
never could entertain an idea of pre- 
meditation and preparation. he 
last time I saw the worthy, excellent 
old gentleman, he gave a specimen of 
his genius. I cannot do justice to his 
language, nor to his manner, but I 
recollect the story he told. It was at 
the house ofa sick lady, a relative, 
who asked him, somewhat playfully, 
to tell her something to amuse her. 
He took up the newspaper, which was 
lying on the table, and carelessly run-: 
ning his eyes over it, he read the an. 
nouncement of a subscription ball at 
the little t own of T——. “ Ah now,” 
quoth he, “ ball at T——; well now, 
balls, cousin, ain’t at all like what they 
used to be. Now, I’m told, they keep’em 
up till three and four o’clock in the 
morog. There, I wonder the youn 
eople don’t tire—but cousin Mary, 
ear now they only walk through some 
vagary figures, with French names; 
but in my Pea days they used to 
dance, and then you know, Mary, 
they couldn’t keep it. up as they do 
now—and then there were no chape- 
rons, and mothers used to take their 
daughters and sit on the back seats, 
and there was much talk about good 
complexions and early hours in those 
days, so that it was a law that the ball 
should be over at eleven o'clock ; and 
not a stroke of their fiddles would thè 
musicians strike after that hour. Well, 
it’s many ‘years ago I was at a ball 
at this very town of T——, and there 
were the beautifulest couple that eyes 
ever beheld. They did’nt seem to 
know any thing of each other—but 
ple couldn’t help looking at one 
and then at the other; and en body 
seemed to say how they should like to 
see ’em dance together. So, seeing 
the general wish was so strong, some- 
body introduces them to each other, 
and up they stand together. Then, 
Mary, to be sure, all eyes were on 
them, and very bashful they looked, 
and both so beautiful—and just, you 
see, as they were gto dance down, 
the fiddles stopped. Then was general 
confusion—one pulls out his watch, 
and another pulis out his watch and 
takes it to the musicians, and tells them 
time isn’t up. The musicians say ’tis 
—I wanttwenty minutes to it, says an- 
other, and then turning to the hand- 
some young man— And what are 
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you ?’ upon which the beautiful young 
man, cousin Mary, drops down on his 
knees, and says, ‘I’m the Barber of 
Bampton, and let me off this time, 
gentlemen, and I'll never do so no 


re. 

I wish, Eusebius, you had both 
heard and seen the old gentleman 
when he told this story. He had a 
vast fund of them, and they were al- 
ways appropriate. I remember, in 
my younger days, a ridiculous inci- 
` dent enough at a ball. It was when 
there were city balls at F——. A 
little gentleman, who stammered ex- 
ceedingly, and was not quite as sober 
as he should have been, came tum- 
bling and floundering into the midst 
of the ball-room, dragging with him 
by the collar a well-dressed, timid- 
looking gentleman, whose reluctance 
to appear was very evident. 

“ Si-si-sir,” said the little gentle- 
man, “ yo-yo-you have tr-tr-trod up- 
up-on my t-t-t-toe, and you-you-you 
shall f-f-fight me, o-o-or m-make an 


ap-apo-lo-gy.”’ 
= mene you, sir,” said the 


er — 

“J d-don’t d-d-d-doubt y-your ass- 
assurance sir; but yo-you sh-shall 
f-fight me.” 

“But sir, I assure you,” with a 
low voice and deprecating tone, “ Pm, 
I’m—the waiter.’ 

Upon this announcement the little 

— sensible of the contempt- 


ible figure he must cut, and in the | 


utmost — and contempt, gave 
his sup antagonist a push and a 
kick, throwing himself back at the 
same time as if he had come in con- 
tact with an asp; and in so doing, 
he lost his balance, and could not 
rise again from the ground, and had 
the additional mortification of being 
picked up by the waiter. 

You will think it time my dear Eu- 
sebius, to interpose, and say what has 
all this to do with parochials? No- 
” thing, or everything. Let me chat 
with you as I please, and never mind 
the title. 1 will endeavor to keep 
myself at home ; but ifI do happen 
to stray out of my own parish, do not 
thrust me back too rudely, as the 
Quaker did the enemy who boarded 
the ship he was in. To be sure it 
was not lawful for him to fight; but 
he took a handspike, and, with a pret- 
ty home-thrust, cried, -“. Friend, 
keep thee in thy own ship.” So will 
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— to keep in my own 
ship. 

And here l am reminded of a little 
rsonal bluster, about himself and 
s ship, of a captain in the navy, 
who was my near neighbor. 

had told the circumstance, I venture 
tosay a hundred times. 1 bad heard 
y more than once before I made the 
east suggestion upon it. 

J When I was appointed,” said he, 
“to his Majesty’s ship the Š 
(tbe only one to which he ever was 
appointed, by the by),“I called u 
the men, and said, Ho, you rascals, 
hear a bad character of ye all. It's a 
custom in the arf to forgive the first 
offence ; but I'll flog for the second 
as sure as you are alive, and pow go 
about your business.” 

At length I uid make a suggestion, 
by enquiring, “How many men, 

T 





tain P., had you in your ship ?” 

forget the number he mentioned ; 
but we will suppose it to be three 
hundred. 

“What !” I added; “three bun- 
dred? Why three hundred first of- 
fences are enough to sink the finest 
ship in the navy.” 

“Egad, ’ said he, “ that’s true; I 
never thought of that.” , 

So, ever after, and, indeed, it was 
scarcely a week before, at his own 
table, and in my presence, he told the 
anecdote of himself with some altera- 
tion. Itran thus :— 

“ You rascals, I hear a bad charac- 


ter of ye all. Mind, I never forgive 


a first offence; for there are three 
hundred of you, and three hundred 
first offences are enough to sink the 
finest ship in the service.” 

How strange it is that there should 
have been a total forgetfulness of the 
termination of the original anecdote, 
and of the source from which it had 
acquired its improvement! It is the 
more strange, because those were pre- 
sent who had heard my suggestion ; 
and certainly they did fook very sig- 
nificantly at me and each cther. The 
only person gifted with forgetfulness 
was the very one who should have 
remembered. It has often been said 
that people tel) things that are not 
true, till ihey believe them ; but here 
was an oblivion of what had for yeas 
and a hundred times been repeated, 
and an adoption f enceforth of 
an entire new versi The fact is, 
it is self-love that makes those addict. 
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ed to it novelists of themselves. They 
scarcely know that they are telling 
untruths; the habit of magnifyin 
their hero, and dressing him up wit 
every conceivable virtue, as it makes 
them, as they verily believe, dupe 
others, s0, in time, makes them dupe 
themselves. This gentleman, for a 
captain in the navy, was somewhat 
ignorant. His sayings, as well as 
doings, would have formed amusing 
momorabilia. 

I recollect an after-dinner discus- 
sion, on the usual topics of the day, at 
which a neighboring squire was pre- 
sent, who fearlessly dashed at every 
— conversation, however igno- 
rant he might be. 

Squire. “What do you think, cap- 
tain, of Captain Parry’s expedition to 
the North Pole?” J 

Captain. “I don’t know what to 
think of it.” 

“ There’s a new way to India found 
out, isn’t there?” said one at the bot- 
tom of the table. l 

“ They’d better go the old way,” 
said the Squire. 

“Which is the old-eway ?” said the 
— again, from the bottom of the 
table. 


—— . “The old way? Why, the 
north-west passage, to be sure.” y 


Captain. “For my part, I think 
there’s a great deal yet to be found 
out; for I don’t think the Atalantic 
has been half exploded.” 

‘ The Squire, in the course of the 
evening, told an abominable bouncer. 

“I was riding my favorite chest- 
nut . horse,” said he, “from ; 
when I met the Bishop of , 
The a and I were always good 
friends. he stops the carriage, 
and looks out of the window, and says 

‘How d’ye do? By G——, Dick 
T., that’s a d——d fine horse you’re 
n?” 

It is quite inconceivable that a man 
in these our civilized times should 
fasten such a speech apon a bishop. 
You will judge, from this specimen, 
that our aay was not very refined. 

The most ft men are not always 
the churchwardens. We had one 
who commanded the parish with an 
iron rule. He, for years, held his 
office, and took the vestry by storm. 
It was a great fault with him, that he 
could not bear an equal, and was ever 
jealous of the *parson ” (such he al- 
ways called him), because his situation 
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and character in the parish naturally 
enough gave some authority and re- 
spect. is first object, on a new 
clergyman’s taking possession, was to 
bring him down in general estima- 
tion a prude or two below his own 
level. I really think he would have 
maintained him in that ition if 
quietly taken, and subordination to 
himself were both real and manifest. 
Often have I thought of you, my dear 
Eusebius. You would have driven 
him out of his senses, or he would 
have driven you. It would have been 
strange work between you; and sure 
I am you would sadly have suffered 
one way or another from his under- 
e first visit I made to the 

arish, before my commencing resi- 

ence, would, had it happened to you, 
have made an instant breach. He 
received me with a degree of hearti- 
ness which promised well. On my 
return to the town of T——, he went 
pr of the way in the chaise with me. 

admired his complaisance, and was 
disposed to be very agreeable, till I 
discovered the motive of his accom- 
paaying me was to make an impres- 
sion; and it did, but not, I think, the 
one he intended. When we reached 
a part of the road that was intersected 
by a parish lane, he pointed to a par. 
ticular spot, and said, “It was just 
there that I shook this stick over your 
predecessor’s shoulders.” I fear, Eu- 
sebius you, in your indiscretion, 
would have replied, “And it is just 
in this place that I will hold my 
cudgel over yours.” But I do not 
think the ce would have been 
broken. ne of the first vestry 
meetings I attended, he took the 


chair; and when I expressed an opi- 


nion on some subject or other at va- 
riance with his, looked ineffable 
contempt, and told both me and the 

rishioners that I was but the curate. 
t cannot be supposed that the influ- 
ence of such a person could be pro- 
ductive of any good in the parish. It 
is a remarkable fact, that during his 
sway nearly every voter polled radi- 
cally; and, now that he is not there, | 
why nearly all are Conservative. In 
this instance I was unfortunate. I 
believe the gentry generally are most 
willing to co-operate with the clergy- 
man; and where this good feeling 
exists, as it shov-ld, and, for the most 
part, it does exist, it will be a very 
difficult thing for the Levellers to 
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eradicate the respect, both for gentry 
and clergy, which yet happily cha- 
racterises our rural population. I 
think the young clergy, as well as 
ourself, my dear Eusebius, should 
now, before you take charge of p 
rishes, that “all is not gold that glit- 
ters;” that you may come in contact 
with very disagreeable people in the 
persons of gentry overseers and 
churchwardens; and, too often, they 
are to be encountered without any 
probation, any experience. Neither 
classic literature, nor the logic of our 
universities, will do much to appease 
an angry churchwarden. I know, 
by the by, Eusebius, a parish where 
e coincidence of names of the parish 
officers would have pleased you infi- 
nitely. The two churchwardens were 
Homer and Milton. The most digni- 
Pa aureo paraan T — pl 
rha o or 2 e 
Pid Greek would have rede a tho- 
rough church-and-king man, and 
might have been trusted with the 
keys of the vestry. Milton would 
have required an eye upon him; but 
he was a fine old fellow, and had he 
lived in those aayi would not have 
been for pulling down the Establish- 
ment. . 
As you insist upon my giving you 


another pa on perochials, Buse- 
bius, I must refer am urnal; but 
as I have little time to look it over 


carefully and select, you must take 
what comes to hand. Here is a very 
strange liberty the first week of m 
being in the parish. I had attende 
a vestry meeting, and was nearly the 
last leaving the church, when a grave, 
nay, austere-looking man, of a very 
bilious aspect, dressed entirely in 
— but rather shabby, thus ad- 
me :— 

“Sir, you are, I believe, the clergy- 
man ?” 

“lam.” g 

s Then, sir, I have to tell you that 
you are a blind watchman, ignorant— 
a dumb dog, that cannot bark, sleep- 
ing, lying down, given to slumber.” 

found he had been a tradesman at 

the little town of T——, had been un- 
fortunate, was unquestionably half- 
crazy, had taken to itinerant preach- 
ing, and considered himself a special 
messenger tothe clergy. Poor fellow! 
I never saw him afterwards. 

The following is an extract. My 
comment shall fallow it. 
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“I am come from Moree, | ati 
pour Peter Da laboring man). 

ve no doubt he bas by this time 
breathed his last. It is extraordinary 
that, in all my visits, I have never 
seen his wife attending him. I de- 
sired her to be sent for if she would 
see him alive. She was at work at 
I met her just now in 
. There certainly was some- 
thing odd about her. She was burry- 
ing on a little girl, her child, by her 
si ee eee ae 
ticed as so pretty. wo- 
man, as tae — Peter’s 
wife; but could not tell for certain, it 
is so dark, and the lantern she car- 
ried only showed the child’s face. 
Her hurried manner struck me, for it 
was not that of anxiety ; and as I did 
not detain her long, she went on has- 
tening, with ber head down, and mut- 


thing here that is not affection—che 
will find her husband no more.” I 
ee in my conjecture; it is a 
melancholy and odious tale. That 
beautiful child was not her husband 
It seems they had been oronga: S 
the — by Farmer M, had 
purchased an estate and was supposed 
to be rich. Immediately after ber 
band’s death, she went to live with 
Farmer M. nominally as his 
but she soon began to assume more 


uence, and was much better elad 
tian became that situation, she 
was not a young woman. Contrary 
to all expectation, Farmer M. got into 
difficulties and was arrested, when it 
turned out that he had made a deed 
of gift to that child, of something con- 
siderable, by which his creditars were 
the sufferers. Farmer M. went to pri- 
sop, but the woman, withent any 
known means, leoked sleek, and ber 
children well fed and clothed. 
a time they all left the parish, and I 
had little wish to make further enqui- 
ry about them. 

There must be constitutional happi- 
ness—we do new and then meet with 
a person,— 

‘In quem mance ruil semper fortuna.’ 
Such an one was r old Farmer 
W. If misery and he had been bed- 
fellows, he did not sleep the les 
soundly. I call him Farmer, poor fel- 
low, though he rented but six or seven 
acres. He was the hardest-working 
man J ever met with, but somehow or 


7 
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ther was always behind hand. Ial- 
ways thought him honest, and believe 
1e would not willingly haveinjured liv- 
ng creature in any way. He was old, 
nrm, had lost some two or three of 
lis fingers, and lived in such a house ! 
t let in the rain upon him in his bed ; 
t was in danger of tumbling down 
ipon him every high wind—indeed, 
art did fall in; he only retired to the 
ther part, as would the bravest gene- 
‘al to his innermost fortress, — 
vith patient fortitude the elements an 
he enemy to turn him out. Alas! 
or Farmer W.’s enemy was death. 
de was only ill about a week—the da 
efore he died he knew his fate—it 
was the only time that any thing in 
he shape of lamentation ever esca 
lim. “I be indeed very sorry to die, 
or it’s a pleasant world surely.” A 
leasant world! Had he lived a week 
1e would have been in a prison—but 
hat would have been scarcely worse 
han his own house. A pleasant 
vorld! Hear this, you that with “all 
\ippliances and means to boot,” know 
iot how to pass one happy hour, vic- 
ims of abundance and unothankfulness. 
à pleasant world! The poor old man 
ind never been married ; and it was 
vhimsical enough, but his happiness 
vas absolutely envied by another. We 
iad in our house an old woman, a 
00k: it was not more than ten da 
rr a fortnight before his death that he 
“ame to me upon the subject; she had 
ent him a love-letter. I wish I had 
opied it, or kept the original, for, in- 
leed, he was willing enough to trans- 
er it; it was a real curiosity. This 
night have been the last trial of his 
atience; but he would, I verily be- 
ieve, have borne that. She was an 
Iderly virago, and soon after this gave 
s fair a specimen as Dido, though not 
»y dying, of “ Furens quid femina pos- 
+t.” I suppose her passion had be- 
‘ome known, and the servants had 
svantered her upon the subject, as I saw 
ler one day in the passage, with dis- 
1evelled hair and bare arms, fighting 
ustily with my man-servant. I thought 
. never saw a better Alecto without 
he necessity of dressing for the cha- 
‘acter. Poor Farmer W., had his evil 
ortune, out of spite for his imperturba- 
le happiness, victimized him to her 
ender affections, it would have been 
ike the sacrifice of the ancients, “ A: 
amb to the Tempests.” Excusing the 


render, * Tempestatibus — 
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I fear, Eusebius, you would for the 
moment have forgotten your clerical 
gravity and peace-making ; would have 
clapped your hands at the sport, for- 
getting that the man’s face was under- 
going no common mauling. I do not 
think the man would have objected to 
have seen the suffering transferred to 
yourself, Eusebius. For, not long af- 
terwards, he was not unwilling to put 
me forward in the post of danger. I 
was returning one night from dining 
with a brother clergyman at some dis- 
tance; we were going at a consider- 
able pace, probably nine or ten miles 
the hour; we had lamps, and the man 
was sitting by my side. - On turning 
from a by into the high road, the 
lamps threw a light into the hedge, 
which had a dry ditch, and in this 
were three or four stout-looking fel- 
lows, dressed as sailors, with horse pis- 
tols. I saw most distinctly two aimed 
at us; and I could not help saying to 
the man, “ We shall have it directly,” 
upon which he ducked down his head, 
that I might receive the whole charge. 
— he thought he had had 
enough in my service. Ishould rather 
think the men were smugglers, and 
that a cottage near the turn of the road 
was their depositary ; and it is not im- 
poe they took us for excisemen. 

ut there certainly was a highway rob- 
bery that night not many miles from 
that place. 

Here I see my journal records an 
occurrence that made me very merry, 
and a foolish man very angry. I was 
sitting one day alone in my study, 


when a genteel-looking young man, 
who had come on horseback, was 
ushered in. He had a good address, 


and presented me a paper, which he 
told me he wished to have explained— 
it was a prescription—and for me. 
He told me it had been scrutinized in 
every shop in the town of T——, but 
nobody could make any thing of it. 
That his master had desired him to 
hire a horse, and bring ittome. He 
added that he had served many yearsin 
London in a very extensive concern, 
but he really had never seen so unin- 
telligible a prescription. I took it— 
looked at it—and thought I knew the 
writing, and went to look for a youth, 
a great wag, who then made one of my 
eg I shook my head, and gave 
itto him. He colored a little, then 
burst into a laugh, and confessed that 
he was the physician. It appeared that 
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the village huckster was desirous of 
qxtending his business, and having in 
his shop a smart youth, his nephew, 
thought he migh by a little study, 
acquire the art of dispensing medi- 
cines. For this purpose the youth of 
the shop told his prospects to the 
young scholar, and begeed a broken 

ictionary, and consulted him a 
names to put upon his jars. And I 
doubt not such a wilful jumble was 
made of it as would have puzzled Hip- 
pocrates Upon oa — stock of 

nowledge, or rather mass of purpose- 
ly peA dh ignorance, at fre insti- 
gation of the scholar wag and his 

ictionary, the dispensing of medi- 
cines was formally announced in yel- 
low gilt imitation letters, on a board, 
under the usual enumeration of a vil- 
lage huckster’s dealings. The scholar 


now thought it time to put the acquir- y 


ed knowledge to the test. He, there- 
fore, made out a pretended prescrip- 
tion, and very well it was done ; and 
the more to disguise the matter, word- 
ed it as if from a Quaker physician. 
I need not say there were impossible 
ingredients, in words, in short, that 
looked — something. Thus 
prepared the — he put 
ọn a very grave face, and proceeding 
to the huckster’s, stated with some ap- 
pearance of anxiety that I had been 
taken very ill, and that was to be made 
up immediately. The new. Professor 

Dispensing took it, and was puzzled, 
but dared not ahow his ignorance. 

“How soon will it be ready ?” 
guoth the scholar. 

“Oh, sir,” (with some hesitation,) 
“in about an hour.” 
_ “You are sure, then, you have the 
ingredients ?” 


sir.” 


Thus saying, he left the 


shop. 
the professor of medicine makes 
best of hiy way to the town of 
———, to have the preacription made 
phy and great was his astonishment to 
nd all the druggists 
hivopelf. It was upon a consul- 
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tation of druggists that the confidential 
shopman was sent out to me for ex- 


planation. 
On my return to the study, I told the 
whole ir,and could not 


ing as I told it. But it made the bust- 
ling huckster, haberdasher, and dis- 
ser of medicines extremely wroth. 

e came to me with a face of great im- 
portance—“ How should he treet the 
matter ?” 

“ Laugh at it,” said I, “and give 
the dispensing of medicines.” 
was only adding fuel to fire. 

i “Sir,” E a is a serious of 
ence— guilty of forgery, sir.” 

ái Well, then,” said’ I, 
transport 


over 
Ths 


man to the inquest, brought in felo de 
se against the poor lad, who hanged 
himself in a fit of insanity. 
This young scholar * a very 

wag, tempered merry y 
with superabundant spirits, and not an 
atom of real harm in him. You would 
have rejoiced, Eusebius, te have bees 
his father. I have since learned 


brown popar 3” and 
up, and off again, c 
would he change his tune into “ 

toes, potatoes, toes.” sa 
he so admirably adapted — 
his footing to the animal’s paces, that 


an — is but — ror 
ess affection a i 

ber, industrious habits male besten 
and homes imply anity and a bond ef 
love. Hence the beauty of 
pression, and of the feeli 
matea, “To ‘with their 
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core, fo 
eir graves. The separation by 
s bait enone but the desolation and 
rief of it is much by thus 
onnecting by a continual care, the 
vane ae the dead. A pariah of dis- 
irderly habits will show its character 
n the disregard of the dead. All is 
or the living, and for self. It augurs 
ery ill of the feelings of a population 
vhere you see bones uncovered, rank 
and too often a pig in the 
‘hurchyard. It shows that the ale- 
ouse Is more frequented than the 
— bis — and evon beau- 
y of the chur rds in many parts 
if Wales is very sriking flowers are 
iot only strewed over the graves, but 
hey are made to grow there, and che- 
‘ished, and loved, and visited, as ex- 
libiting, and offering to the affections 
omething of life both pleasing and 
eautiful, springing from, and, as it 
vere, ing of the bodies of the 
lead. A due care for the dead surely 
nanifests a due care for the living. 
Life itself is there most valued, where 
he care is continued to the de 
. do not speak of a mere superstition of 
‘ites, nor even of places; ignorance 
ind pride may originate —— of 
he connecting decencies of life and 
leath. In too many parts of Ireland 
ife is little enough valued, but no 
where is more superstition about bu- 
‘ial-places and the rites of depositing 
he dead; and this is kept up by the 


»riests whose gain it is; but when- 


he dead are deposited, little more is 
‘hought of their bodies and bones, and 
n many instances it is as much as you 
van say that they are deposited, for 
hey are barely covered. I remember, 
n the neighborhood of Cork, step- 
a orat a stile into the coffin of a 


Mucsuss Abbey, an old 
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ruin, but still a — was bad 
enough. The rats running in and out, 
and all around me, were quite fright- 
ful. But I never can forget a scene at 
Aghadoe, a little ruined church in the 
mountains,commanding a superb view. 
The nd was strewed with bones 
and skulls. While 1 was drawing, a 
skull, but a few feet from me, moved 
about to and fro. I looked earnestly 
at the object, it had something living 
in it; I threw a stone, and a rat ran 
out from the socket of the skull ; and 
here I saw a Pig crunching human 
bones. I left.the immediate burial- 
place, and seated myself on a little 
rising ground close by; and while 
there I saw two men, one on horse- 
back, the other on foot, enter the 
burial-ground ;—the man on horse- 
back held something before him,hang- 
ing on each side of the horse, as we 
see a butcher carry acalf. I was sur- 
prised to find when he alighted that 
it was a human being. It wasa man; 
he could: not stand, and was lifted off 


and supported by the two others. 


. They took him, half dragging, half 


lifting him, several times round the 
sacred precincts, stopping at several 
spots, and crossi mselves, and 
making him kneel. At one time, 
while so e r sick man 
appeared to me to faint, and I thought 
he wae dying. Upon this they shook 
him roughly, severely, and in spite 
of his want of animation, proceeded 
to certain rites. After this, they 
threw him across the horse, the man 
mounted again, and they departed. 
I suppose believed that certain 
saints have been buried in these places, 
and visiting their graves, and perform- 
rites, or offering prayers thereat, 
to be the best cure for diseases. What- 
ever reverence they sion have enter- 
tained for these particular spots, it is 
very evident there was none what- 
ever for the remains of the departed, 
which were lying about, shamefully 
ex even for swine to devour. 
our churchyard, Eusebius, are 
one or two very old tombs, with all 
trace of letters obliterated ; not one 
person in the parish can tell whose 
they were, nor to what singer leith 
2 J e 


. it rising 
jegible | tnecriptions do not go 


y 
very far back. Oh! pride, pride! 
the j tiarhwel eee aro but a 
monument of marriage with ob- 


livion ! Tell me, — at what 
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period the village stone-miason becanié 
the recorder-general of the virtues of 
our parishes? Happy would it be if 
their records told truth. If wemight 
believe them, there never was profli- 
gate nor drunkard. When did they 
come in? I ask—there is evidently no 
antiquity about them. The style of 
ornament and the verse are all of one 
age, and we have now nothing but re- 
petitions. At what period. in our 


cei gelic. Where 
formerly would have been the deform- 
ed and ugly: visages of demons and 
the vices, suspended as it were. like 
scalps or trophies hung in token of 
victory obtained over them, we have 
now but wi and smiling cheru- 
bim—smili ing, I should say with the 
exception of .torab-stenes, where thev 
too often weep and wipe their eyes 
against their white wings, very like 
pocket-handkerchiefs. these de- 
signs and all the verses seem from one 
head, I will not say brain. Itis a pity 
they are 80 vile, for. they offer perpe- 
tually temptation tothe witand mock- 
ery of the idle,and create a sort of pro- 
fanation. When did the dynasty of 
the vices make room for that of child- 
angels? It is strange that, go where 
you will, you see but little variety in 
the eompositions. One thing I have 
observed, that there are more hand- 
and young persons genera or 
older — for aheri than 
for fathers. This is curious. They 
are perhaps more objects of admira- 
tion to women than to men. They 
make them of more importance. The 
great and the learned publish me- 
moits of the dead, and the know! 

that they shall have such record is 
often a consolation, or at least a sub- 
ject of congratulation to the distin- 
— dying. The poor have no- 
thing but tomb-stone, and the 
poetry of the stone-mason—poor ho- 
Nor, and worse comfort! Yet such as 
it may be, it was offered by a mother. 
—“ Don’t be down-hearted, Jocky,” 
said Betty Drew to her lingering boy, 
“don’t be down-hearted, thou shalt 


have the prettiest head-stone in all the and 


yard, and I'll get thee a vass or’n.” 
ckery by quoting. But the best 

mocke : 

specimen of vulgar I ever met 

with, and the best notion concerning it, 
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was in a stage-coach some years ago: 
The manner of the parties would hare 
delighted you, Eusebius. You would 
have travelled on with them many a 
mile beyond your place of destination, 
as Coleridge once did, who was travel- 
ling to the city of B—— to deliver 
lectures which had been announced, 
but meeting with an original character 
in the coach, he went through the ci 

where his audience was emble, 
and on far into Wales; so I 
think, Eusebius, your travels would 
have been extended. There was in 


the coach a very respectable-looki 
old man, plainly but neatly — 


man. He wasa native of Salt ; 
as he told us, and there had probably 

t his years up to manhood. In 
the coach there — to be a fel- 
low-townsman, and much was the talk 
about old acquaintances and enquiries 
of births, deaths, marriages, incidents, 
and fortuhes of the inhabitants. “ And 
I wonder very much what ’s become,” 
said he “of Tom Groves ?” 

— He asap him well, a was 
a hig ow, and a was a very pretty 
poet ; I never shall forget the night 

fore a left Salisbury ; we met te- 
gether, it was a parting meeting like; 
a a Ee song of his own making, 
an id the iest compliment to 
Saliebu in oe 

I was desirous to learn both the com- 
pliment and the poetry, and asked the 
old gentleman if he could favor us 
with the song. 

“ Ne,” said he, “E can’t; I don't 
recollect more than the last verse, 
and that I shall never forget.” 

“ T — — iii 

“ Weh, then,” e, putti - 
self bolt upright, and — air 
of poetical and affectionate ‘dignity, 
“it was this,— i 

“ Farewell Salisbury, farewell, 
Farewell Salisbury for ever, 
You’ve got a ch and 


Like = 
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velled not long age an outside passen- 
ger with O’Connell. There was pre- 
senta dull English farmer, who spoke 
not too ully of the Emerald 
Isle; and asked why the potatoes 
should be so much better there. 

“Pll tell you,” said O'Connell, 
pee ap his mouth, as the song says, 
“Tli tell you, and I'd just advise you 
to follow the plan ; we plant boiled po- 
tatoes, and then you see they come up 
hot and ready for eating.” 
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how to use without abusing them. 
And his answer showed me at ence 
a difficulty that the tee-totallers fall 
into, and 1 could not but wonder at 
the deception and duplicity with which 
I found it overcome. e said that 


preacher at Ma 4 

a similar wine for the use of the sacra- 
ment. I, however, much admired the 
resolution of the man, and his forti- 


Í am not certain, ad my friend, 


tude in bearing the banter of associ- 
that the farmer did not believe him. 


It is only last week, Eusebius, that in miles, the: difficulty in his station of 
travelling outside a coach, I was much life of finding welcome quarters. I 
amued by a di jon between a could not help thinking “ne quid 


— or - Weaver, oF 
something of kind, and a work- 
man at a coach manufactory in the 
neighborhood. The latter was de- 
ee ee 
ber.of the Temperance Society ; the 
Other was as sober as a sheep, was 
a tee-totaller. The temperance man 
took little, but then it was eften, for 
dt was whenever he could, and certain 
whenever we consequent- 
ly was not long a —— 
or the tee-totaller. I, the 


temperance 
come a tee-totaller. This flattered the 
other who eyed me shrewdly, then in 
a dialect peculiar to Manchester I su 
pose, asked me if I was not myself a 
tee-totaller. I told him no—that I 
had noneed. He with me not 
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the higher orders, in their pri- 
vate I bave no doubt, what- 
ever, that he thinks nearly every man 
of independent fortune is maer 
drunk every day. He spoke wi 
horror of the hampers of wine which 


tho rich. 
higher orders and the wealthy were 
particularly marked out for Almi 

for this their besetting 


Aa bo spoko of himself ae belonging 


Ea 
elif 
4 
+ 
E 


FE 


by the scriptures ; that indeed it ap- me for defeating the town orater. 

peered to me rather of the natureof And now, my dear Eusebius, I 
sin to deny any of God’s bounties, be. really will draw nearer home, for the 
cause wicked persons did not know next hero of my tale, if he be not of 
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say 
plexio man, about thirty years of 


Ə man 


sixty. Ishould have j him to 
þe an honest industrious farmer, but 
he was in fact nothing more than a 


common laborer; but he was a 
journey of some importance, and had 
on his Their very clothes were 
in contrast, and ke their charac- 


a Der eop The dress of the old 
man was of old rustic fashion, or 
rather of no fashion at all—plain and 
clean; none but Sabbath suns had 
shone upon it for years, and it bore 
the Sabbath air of truth and honesty, 


marking the outer character in the in- 


ner man. The mechanic, when I seated 
myself, resumed the talk,which I can 
readily believe he. had had pretty 
much to T Tt was — of 
t , the oppression © poor 
the rich, political eeonomy, and march 
of intellect. I contented myself with 
asking him one simple question—if he 
was worse than father! He 
couldn’t say he: was. Upon this the 
old man remarked, that he didn’t 
know much about what had been said 
of the people and the i 
them; but he sup ' there always 
was and always would be rich and 
poor, and that an industrious man 
might still do very well, if he would ; 
that he had been a laborer all his life, 
and had brought up a family upon his 
earnings ; that bis father-was a labor- 
er before him, and his father too, and 
grandinther, or those that were before 
, or those were before 
them, were better off than himself. He 
thought what was said in the Psalms 
was very true, and that he was old 
enough to repeat it ;—*“ {have been 
young and now I am old yet saw I 
never the righteous man forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread.” I was 
delighted with the honest contented 
agriculturist laborer, and directed all 
my attention to him, and I am glad I 
did so ; he y interested me. Eu- 
sebius would have heen his sworn 
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friend for life. I asked him why he 
was leaving his native village. He 
gave me the following account—the 
story surely justifies the old man’s 
quotation :—“ He had had an only 
brother, who, when young, was obli- 
to leave the for the usual 
cause for which, before the new poor 
laws threw the burden and disgrace 
solely on the mother, so many young 
and healthy laborers have left their 
homes. His brother went * B—, va 
en in various employments, ti 
at length he kept a pot-house. 
married, made money, and had hittte 
or no intercourse with his relatione. 
He had no children. The man died 


3 


matter was soon out. 
some de 
old man 


the property being now 


will was ineffective, and laborer- 
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vas the heir-at-law. Very soon after 
he man’s death, the carpenter who 
uilt the houses, hearing that all was 


eft to the widow, and not being skill- ` 
3d in law, or not aware of the actual 


tate of the case, thought the widow, 
vith some sixteen well-tenanted houses, 
ind which he had himself built, would 
xe no bad lation ; and findin 
1er, for reasons best known to herse 
iothing loath, he married her. We 
annot lament that he had his reward. 
[ will not detail, for I do not suffi- 
‘iently remember, the many plots and 
‘sontrivances the couple made to retain 
he property; but the honest lawyer 
vho made the will found out the right 
»wner, this poor honest laboring man. 
de had been to B—— once on the 
ubject,and believed he was then going 
o.take possession of the property, as 
he lawyer had sent for him for that 
kurpese. I could not but greatly ad- 
nire, the man’s modest eee views. 
Je told me simply; as ioned 
im how he should live during his 
tay at B——, and it was with that 
rudent economy which had been his 
abit, nor did his new fortune set it 
wide. But what pleased me mest in 
lim was his intention to provide for a 
ister who was not very well off in the 
vorld. He spoke of her several times 
vith affection—said he was glad, for 
ier sake, that his sons could do with- 
wut help, and may be would be better 
Mf than they had been as laborers ; 
ut if it pleased God to change his 
ind their condition, it was not for him 
o dispute it; but his sister was in 
vant, and it wasa great thing to be en- 
ibled to help her. And though his bro- 
her’s wife had endeavored to defraud 
um, he spoke ef ker not only with no 
isperity, but made excuses for her— 
1er busband’s real intentions, and her 
*xtraordinary temptation—and said he 
thould like to do for her what was 
‘ight. It is some years since this oc- 
curred. I think I can yet learn what 
yecame of the worthy creature ; 
ind I am sure, Eusebius, will not let 
ne rest till I do. 

Now, you have seen above why the 
varpenter married, and in my former 
etter I showed you other motives ; last 
week I met with one quite new. I 
went to visit a peor aged couple who 
were both in bed, and suffering from 
the influenza. I thought it would have 
gone hard with them both, but they 
recovered : and I found the old woman 
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alone. I asked for her husband. He 
was better than herself, and uncom- 
mon cross. 

“Oh, so much the better,” said I; 
“itg a sign he’s goring well; and 
you know,” I added, “you married 
for worse as well as for 

“I married, to be sure I did,” said 
she; “but I no more wanted a hus- 
band than you do; but you see P’d a 
little shop and was up in years, and 
Tom Young lodged here, and was in 
dept to the shop, and wouldn’t pay 
rent, and wouldn’t go out—so I thought 
a man could turn him out, and so I mar- 
ried to turn out Tom Young.” 


I fear I am in t disgrace with 
ladies with wh 





some very with whom the 
other day I walked through our vil- 
lage. hile they were shocked to see 


some children, as they said lying about 
in idleness (they were, strictly speak- 
ing, infants, none ex ing six years 
of age,) and threatened the parish with 
an infant school, I was delighted with 
the natural education that was going 
on, and, as ī doubted not, with the 
equal active growth of mind and body. 
I urged my companions to a little more 
observation. e took several turns, 
and noticed the children, without their 
observing us. We saw many, they 
were near their own homes, and em- 
ployed as children generally are when 
we choose to call them idle; some were 
heaping up piles of dirt, some enclo. 
ane little circles of their own making 
with stones, some caressing dogs, some 
even fondling pigs; ducks, geese, 
donkeys, and children formed a social 
community in which there appeared a 
good understanding, and, barring 
eat dis- 
similarity of tastes. I said they were 
not far from their homes; it is true 
we did not see the tie, or we may say 
the tether (and by them happily it 
was not felt as such) that still bound 
them all to their mother’s care. 

They were within hearing, and who 
can doubt that the mother’s watchful- 
ness made that sense acute ? the child- 
ren were sensible of maternal protec- 
tion, and were not both mothers and 
children the better for that? Parental 
solicitude, and infant reliance, are the 
great springs of affection. Thus that 

feeling of our nature was not dor- 
mant but growing. They were in in- 
fantine play with’ all dumb creatures, 
and there was nature’s lesson of hu- 
manity, to love all things. Ignorant 
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even of the very dust of the earth, 
they were spt apie inio is properties, 
and learning to apply the very stones 
to use. 
up these incipient artisans, and 
ing them the use of the best of tools, 
their own hands. Curiosity, our hu- 
man instinct, was busy, but never over- 
worked—they were neither nor 
inched to keep themselves awake, but 
ust when it was required, fell into a 
growing sleep that nothing could dis- 
ia 
it of grass ra - “But 
are such dirty things,” said one; 
“earth dirt, my lady, may soil 
your silke, but will not hurt their skins ; 
it is ial, they and you were 
made of it, and will return to it, and 
will not be much the worse for a little 
uaintance with it now. Flowers 
sp from it, grows out of it, 
and for aught we know, the beasts that 
roll in it do it from a wise instinct.” 
“Then they make such a noise.” 
“Qh, that is their instinct too—look 
at their chests, how good it is for their 
lungs, and every breath they draw is 
the pure unconfined breath of heaven.” 
“But they might be learning some- 


thing.” “They are learning ev 
ing. We dignify — only by 
the term ed on. 


very thing that 
passes before a child isa part of edu- 
cation; whatever it sees, hears, feels, 
though there be neither master nor mis- 
tress prevent to mis-direct the tongue 
to mimicry, and the hands to antics; 
and then they are happy, that is 4 
great gain, a certain gain for the pre- 
gent, and happiness keeps whole and 
sound both health and temper.” “But 
I have seen quite little children, sir, 
taught so much, and made so clever.” 
“ Very true, my good lady, you have 
geen what they have learned, but you 
have not seen what they have unlearn- 
ed for the acquirement. You may be 
sure that children may be made to 
learn many things, and to astonish by 
their progress, but it is always at the 
expensd of some other povar: They 
can but learn, and if, as I believe, they 
arealways learning, you are but chang- 
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Nature, again, was bringing le 
teach- 


(June, 


the objects ; andare ite sure, 
mys — you furnish the ban 


hereafter 
i + and I believe you will cer. 
tainly rang Bier power of self-edo- 
cation by substituting your own, aad 
self-education has ever produced the 
— Besides, you may force 
o 


appetite and ruin the stomach, by 
constantly overloading it, and do you 
really think the brain a less delicax 
organ } 
Shoe the horse, and shoe the mare, 
Bat let colt and child 
Go free and wild, 


And both of them go bare, go bare, 


“There is a time for taking up both; 
a kind mother and tender nature are 
the best teachers for all till six or seven 
years of age, and that is the earliest at 
Which they can i b — 
with impunity, leavi 
of the — But you are apt to 
injure the parents too; you remore 
watchfulness from them, and reliasce 
on them, from the children, and you 
make both selfish. iere the 
mother from maternal care, and chil 
dren are taught to look up toand toad. 
mire the very reverse in mn- 
ner from their parente—and then may 
in vain be told the surest authori- 
ty, ‘To honor their father and mother; 
and I think the admirable reason my 
be added, ‘that their days may be 
long in the land,’ for of a truth, ths 
forcing hot-bed system tends gt l 
to shorten life. Upon this su 
have met with some very sensible re- 
marks, in a little treatise by an Ame- 
rican, Amariah Brigham, MD. It 
furnishes some very curious facts, 
is very well worth the attention of pè- 
reats, and those engaged in the educa- 
tion of children.* ’ 

Children, from thear earliest age, at 
objects of great interest to me, for bey 

admire. 


there can be no record; for 
Kron An — them not- 
one are more mistaken than thot 





* I have copied from this treatise a table, taken from a late work of M. Friediesde 


dedicated to 


. Guizot. It must be remembered that education has much engaged & 
attention of the most learned and distinguished men, 


“From the hi antigay 


we bave this rule,” says M. Friedlander; “that mental instruction ought not to p 


mence before 


the seventh year.” 


He gives the following table of hours of res 
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who consider children as little men and 
women. They are a mystery. Imi- 
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seemed to be thought necessary to 
teach them their own bodily existence 


tative creatures, they have a power of first, for they had not a limb or joint 


mimicry in common with parrots, and 
may be taught like them to give wise 
answers and yet be no wiser, to be as 
vain and conceited ‘of their pet-good- 
nees and acquirements. Many such 
have I seen who have grown up with 
— Ta hearts that the o has 

ut in tongue, “pretty Poll, pretty 
Poll,” wherever they weak or what 
ever they did. Once being at P—— 
for a little recreation and sea-air, al- 
ways taking an interest in children, I 
could not resist the temptation that 
offered of walking into an infant school. 
I afterwards made some imperfect 
notes of the proceedings—they were 
more ridiculous than I can describe, 
for the manner cannot be well given 
in writing. The school was very full, 
the children very small. There was 
present then only one school-mistress 
and two or three visitors to see the 
sight. The children were on raised 
benches, one bebind the other. It 


which they were not called upon to 
name and put into antics, and all to 
music, without which hereafter the 
will scarcely be able to use their han 
or feet. Wesley complained that 
Satan had the best tunes, and vowed 
to take them from him. The female 
teachers at infant schools make the 
same complaint against Love, and have 
no hesitation in robbing Love’s secre- 
tary, Tom Moore ; who certainly would 
not know himself among the new race 
of Cupids. The melody chosen on 
this occasion was, “ Believe me, if all 
those — young charms,” man- 
ee ‘as follows for infant use. 
othing could be more ridiculous 
than the antics going on, suiting the 
action to the word, and exhibiting by 
twisting, slapping, turning every nam- 
ed and nameable part of their bodies, 
while they sang, the mistress leading 
off with a look of extraordinary en-e 
dearmept. 


t Come here, little boys, show yoar two little hands, 


And your 


two little feet [a great scufite 


here], upon which baby stands, 


Two arms and two elbows, and [with a jork] two little wrists ; 


Come bend up your knuckles, and make li 


e fists,” &c. &c. 


Here it went on to hips and other joints, but I do not recollect the lines, till 


‘¢ Tis the gift of kind heaven for us to enjoy, - 
So be thankful to heaven, my dear baby boy.” 


The universal action at the word 
heaven was very extraordinary, alt 
their little hands were lifted up, and 
pointing to a corner of the room 
(where were their hats and bonnets), 
and great emphasis was laid on the 
word heaven, and a pause, that all 
ol regularly “shoulder their arms,” 
as the soldier, to show “how fields 
were won.” The corner was the ob- 
ject of universal direction. Henceforth 
to put a child there must be an idle 


under the sun.” But what peculiar 
ideas of celestial happiness must the 
urchins have, when hereafter (if such 
naughty books should ever reach their 
hands), they read of the supreine bliss 
of. Master John Horner, who, we are 
informed “sat in a corner eating his 
Christmas pie ;” and it will be long be- 
fore they separate their notion of piety 
from this transaction. Here it must 
be lamented that inexorable rhyme 
inculcated an exclusive creed, both of 





threat; so there is something “new enjoyment and thankfulness, Poor 

Age. jo of — — of Ronee o 

ep. xere on. . 
7 9 to 10 io 4 
8 9 9 2 4 
9 9 8 3 4 
10 8 to 9 8 4 4 
11 8 7 5 4 
12 8 6 6 4 

13 8 5 7 4 ` 
14 7 5 8 4 
15 7 4 9 4 
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“Tom Moore,” the facetious, the ever 
juvenile, must be again sacrificed to 
the idol of infantism, for the next 


girls are taught 
to aspire to mutual aid, co-operation, 
and assistance through life, as pro- 

; “helps-meet” to each other. 
Here, I think the cautionary com- 


mencement of Moore’s original would 
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not have been amiss, though the advice 
is certainly extraordinary as coming 
from him, but being the only of the 
ne should not Sare been — 
“Fly not yet.” It is trae, wi 

Cupids fly early, but it is not just the 
hour ; as yet their views of settlement 
are prospective ; their mistress lead- 


ing off as before, all, either mapk- 


pounding, stamping, or washing. 


7 «Years hence, perhaps, some of us may be 


A mason good, of high 


Boys. “We build” 
Girle. “ We wash.” 
Together. 


degree,” &c. &c. 


“ Then, sinos we both are useful made, 
Let's try to give each other aid, 


As we are taught to do.” 


After this compliment to the teacher, 
some of the little ones began to yawn ; 
some would have been asleep in two 
moments, but the active teacher rush- 
ed forward to the most somnolent, and 
by a little pushing up, and poking, 
and crying “come, my little dears,” 
hurried them into some new contor- 
tions of learning. But in spite of all 
exertions, some gave up the matter, 
and fell off into most palpable sleep. 
oad as fast as they fall, were tum- 
led into a large basket, where they 
looked so pretty that the teacher could 
not avoid, in a most pathetic manner, 
showing them to the vistors most 
doatingly, but rather after the manner 
adopted at minor theatres, exclaiming 
with clas hands, “ Poor little dear 
darlings ;” and now there entered a 
tall and rather slender gentleman in 
black—with a very measured step he 
walked to the middle of the room, and 
there stood as in meditation. There 
was the most benignant expression 
poon in. his countenance, 
arly about the mouth ; the chin wasa 
trifle forward, and the face thrown 
back, so that the highest school 
form should have the fullest advan- 
tage of his encouraging smile. His 
eyes were not so visible, being nearly 
, covered by their lids, as if he saw onl 
through his eye-lashes. The Bible 
was under his right arm—his hands 
clasped, and just delicately touching 
his black kerseymeres on the right, the 
right leg being somewhat advanced. 
I should imagine he was studying the 
most affectionate and clear manner of 
address; for, after a short pause, he 
spoke very slowly, and in a most soft 
and bewitching tone, thus:—“ Now, 


rticu-. 


are there very, very good little 
children eho cal tell me bier was that 
pretty, pretty, pretty. text of my ser- 
mon the last Sabbath ?” = 

One squeaked out, “from Timothy,” 
then all followed instantly in all 
ascénding scale of infantine voices, in- 
terru only by one or two from 
bigger lubberly boys out of their 
places. It might be noted thus, ob- 
serve the squeak as in the 
small pipes of the organ :-—* From 
Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, Timo- 
thy, Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, 
Timothy, Timothy.” 

eman in 


gen terposed— 

my good little children, it was 
mothy, the 3d_ chapter, 2d 
is 
given by inspiration,’ &c. and is pro- 


table for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” ow, it must be manifest, 


that there was not one infant present 
who could possibly understand any 
word whatever of that text; it was 
utterly thrown away upon them. So 
the gentleman proceeds with increased 
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‘timothy? Timothy was a very 
oy, and when he died he went to 
Jea— ; but tell me, where did he go?” 
Then the children, as before, their 
thrust out towards the corner 
f the room—“ Yeven, yeven, yeven, 
reven, yeven, yeven, yeven:” 
Gentleman, with t solemnity. 
Wes to heaven. en, whom must 
rou obey, if you would go there too P’ 
Children, as before,—*“ Timothy, 
Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, Timothy, 
— Timothy, Timothy.” ‘ 
Gent h, no, RO, no, no; 
rot — my dear children, we 
gust obey this’”—holding up the Book. 
This is, ind 
hall I go on? r little chil- 
iren could learn nothing here, but 
ight have unlearnt much. Better 
for them to have been with 
heir mothers, or with the dog, the 
at, the pig, or the donkey, or making 
nud pies in the road, or muddling in 
tuddies—any thing better than thus 
inhumanizing human creatures. I 
lave not the slightest doubt of the 
rood intentions of these teachers, but 
_ beseech people who encourage these 
hings to examine for themselves, and 
urn folly out of the infant school- 
oom, if they must have qne. 
After the departure of the gentle- 
nan, the female teacher resumed her 
ficial duties and terminated them in 
| very extraordinary manner. It is 
tot usual to see infants in orders—but 
o it was. 
Teacher—“ Now which of these 
rood little children shall be rewarded 


NELT Te exclaimed several 


roices—a little girl about four years 
f age was chosen. Sho was lifted to 
meel on a chair, in advance of the rest, 
with her hands propery — to- 
ether by the teacher. A little boy was 
nade to stand at her side to enact the 
lerk, and say amen. What the prayer 
vas I have no idea, for the child could 
rarely speak—it sounded little better 
hana continued ta, ta, ta, ta,—but 
is the clerk knew when to put in his 
imen, and the children to follow him, 
[ dare say it was intelligible to them. 


Now this is positively bad—prayer, — 
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which should be taught and exercised 
in humility, and to remedy defects of 
the heart, should never be made the 
reward of vanity or quickness of un- 
derstanding ; no, not even the reward 
of ness. “Prayer necessarily dis- 
claims all meri, consequently all re- 
ward. 

Now, my dear Eusebius, I have 
given you three Parochials, I can give 
you no more. [If you are desirous of 
ooking more nicely into these matters, 
come and spend a month with me, but 
remember, I — you in autho- 
rity, and above things, be on 
pr good behavior, for there are 

ere many quite wise enough to make 
the silly boy’s answer—you know 
the story—the stately Rector, riding 
through the village, with his servant 
behind him, met silly George in hi 
new clothes, and jocularly asked him, 

“Well, George, and who clothes 
you so finely to day ?” 

“The same as your honer,” quoth 
George, “ the parish!” 
The servant could'nt help laughing. 

“ George is rather sharp upon your 
honor.” 

“Go,” said the Rector, “and ask 
him if he will come and live with me ; 
I want a fool.” 


John goes, but silly George. is a 
match for him too. Looking him up . 
in the face, he replies—" hat! ert 
thee going away?’ 

“No,” said Jobn. 4 

“Then,” replied poor George, “ tell 
thy master the parish can’t afford to 


keep dree of us. 

! Eusebius, Eusebius, we write 
papers, and make wise remarks, and 
set ourselves up as judges, and see the 
follies of others more readily than 
their virtues and good intentions, 
which, I doubt not, are many, and 
might perhaps weigh down our own, 
if we did not ourselves hold the scales. 
Here have I shown my foolishness to 
you, and you, out of your kindness, to 
the world. Never mind, we shall not 
want many to keep us in countenance. 
It is very true, that “ifall fools wore . 
white caps we should all look like a 
flock of geese;” 

' FAREWELL. 
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THE WESTMINGTER ELECTION. 


Tue national rejoicing at the defeat 
of the Westminster Radicals shows, 
to demonstration, what is in the na- 
tional heart. Within our recollection 
no choice of a representative ever 
caused so anxious a suspense for the 
short time during which it was unde- 
cided ; certainly no election ever 
brought out, more eagerly, bitterly, 
and scandalously, the whole virulence 
of the revolutionists ; and as certainly 
none ever gave them a more signal 
overthrow. Radicalism had all the 
advantage of the ground; Conserva- 
tism was wholly taken by surprise. 
The faction coolly prepared all 
their measures; and their demand of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s resignation was 
merely the result of that preparative. 
His acquiescence was unexpected 
the majority of his old Westminster 

friends. His principles, excepting in 
* personal points of aversion to 
vulgar insolence of the O'Connell ty- 
ranny, and his extreme disgust for the 
mendicant himself, were scarcely 
knows. On the whole, his defiance 


of the faction whom he had so long his 


led, was regarded as the sure precur- 
sor of his downfal. 

We have no idea of panegyrizing 
Sir Francis Burdett. For many a 
year we have been compelled to re- 
sist the hasty and hazardous concep- 
tions which he propagated through 
the. people. Even in his present 
change, we have. no more considera- 
tion for the individual than we should 
have for any other man, merely on 
the evidence that his at were open- 
ed at last, that he had abjured his early 
follies, and been made aware, in his 
mature understanding, of the public 
perils which he had laughed at in his 
plg If the triumph now gained had 

n merely the triumph of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett we should not have thought 
it worth more congratulations than that 
of the accession of any other vigorous 
mind to the general muster-roll of the 
national cause. 

But we now have Sir Francis Bur- 
dett advocating the permanency of the 
monarchy, the vigor of the laws, the 
subordination of the populace, und the 
integrity of the constitution! In his 
address to his supporters for West- 
minster he applauds them for their 


exertions in the cause of “our well. 
established and long-proved institu- 
tions, under which,” he adds, we 
have enjoyed more real liberty, more 
general prosperity, accumulated more 
reverence in the world, and advanced 


further in the p of civilization, 
than ever fell to the lot of any people 
in former times, or is, as he sincerely 


believes, the lot of any other nation in 
the present day !” He loftily 
nounces that the grand object of his 
pact struggle is,—“to maintain 
ose advantages unimpai though 
not unimproved ;” oad eonclaas by 
rotesting against its — 
any degree “a pe question.” 
No. “The name or interests of any 
candidate are of no importance com- 


by pared with the great cause, which is 


neither more nor less than the preser- 
vation of the laws and the constitution 


the of England.” 


It@vas this declaration which con- 
uered for Sir Francis Burdett, and, 
et our words be marked, in this de- 

claration any man will conquer whom 
is countrymen believe to have ability 
enough — their battle in — 
ment, and sincerity enough to 

his faith to the end. We say that there 


ling patriotism underneath. We say 
that the — — — i 

eye upon the people o sees 
* because passion or petulance, ti- 
midity or laziness, raise a mist before 
his eye. The vigor is there, if he 
has but the sense to acknowledge it 
or the heart to glow with it. This is 
human nature, not merely in England, 
but in every nation and age of man- 
ind. There never was an instance 
in history where a confidence in tbe 
popular virtue was not repaid by a 
sudden display of that virtue. In the 
periods of —— by an invader, 
in the ip ag opal pcan in the op- 
pression o ial tyrants, in every 
casualty of national anaals, mo» 
ment the avenger exhibited himeelf, a 
kindred multitude started up around 
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him. No matter whether the impulse, instantaneously produced there? We 
like the injury, were religious or poli- say that there is not a province of 
tical, individual wrong or national England in which the same call would 
insult, the power of the human heart not have produced the same answer; 
expanded itself at once and rose be- we say that the whole circuit of the 
fore the eye; the nobility of nature land is void, that the whole atmos- 
vindicated its origin, the nakedness of phere is charged, and that the single 
the champion was armed by the sa- sound of a patriot’s eloquence would 
oredness of his cause ; and thus, clothed be echoed and re-echoed — 
in more than triple steel, he went forth thunders round the whole horizon. 
to a contest in which principle was In the immediate example, we re» 
: : Sir Francis Burdett’s declara- 
We have thought too little of this tions as of the very first importance. 
— salutary truth of ldte years. He is the oonvert of necessity. He, 
Radicalism raised its outcry, indeed, gives his reasons “upon com- 
and the people were silent in surprise, pulsion.” And what pre-eminent rea- 
we were too apt to think that — sons? The peril of all that we hold 
lost the faculty of speech. hen dear. On what compulsion? The per. 
faction libelled every great establish- fect knowledge that nothing but un- 
ment of the state, we seemed to think masking the conspirators can save the 
that the nation was incapable of being country. And who is it that thus 
moved by the most imminent con- gives us the benefit of his knowledge ! 
sciousness of danger, or that the Eng- haps the man who knows best the 
lishman had suddenly lost the common designs, habits, and principles of the 
faculties of self-preservation, and had conspirators. As an individual, he 
gety made up his mind to see his must have been incapable of descend- 
burch, his laws, his loyalty, and his ing to conspiracy. But it was utterl 
freedom trampled into the dust before impossible for the leader of Radical- 
his face; that he had suddenly become iem for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
paralyzed in all his senses, and was tury to escape at least the occasional 
to see his property and his view of its physiognomy. Like the 


ildren’s proper at the mercy of of Catiline in the streets of 
revolution; that -he had lost, among e, he must have marked its fero- 
his other de senses, the sense of city of gesture, and its gloom of coun- 


ridicule, and could see without scorn “tenance, even though he were not ad- 
the baboon tricks and clownish foppe- mitted into the cavern of the conspi- 
ries of a race of the most vulgar pre- racy, and shared the pledge cemented 
teaders to public station, and most with blood against the liberties of the 
miserable. swindlers of public faith, land. The distinction between Radi- 
and the most rapacious, selfish, and calism as it was and as it is, amounts 
indecent graspers at official emolu- to this, that always wicked, it was 
ment that ever made public life at onte weaponless; it is now armed, 
once laughable .and disgusting. Yet armed by the common enemy of Eng- 
all those ties and feelings were as land, fy eh aviona by. the 
much in existence as ever, and re- O’Connell faction with a strength not 
quired only. to be called forth for their its own, and actually controlling an 
national display. Our Parliamentary insulted country through the venality 
ides have thought too little of this; of a time-serving Cabinet. It is the 
ey have looked to Parliament, and consciousness of this sudden power 
have forgotten the people; halfa do- which has. roused the member for 
zen ma more or less, — me — —— arch isa rohan 
from despair to triumph, or plun and, we trust, will rouse country 
a down from ie ie despair. into resolution. mae a from the 
y were engrossed by the play and beginning was that of disregarding 
spurting of ‘the little fountain within, —— With the Paliamen: 
while they forgot the quiet expanse and tary men of his party he continually 
resistless flow of the great river which upheld the rash conception that when 
fed the fountain without. The meeting evil did not directly break forth it could 
at Glasgow might have shown them not exist. With reasoners of this order 
what a response lay in the bosom ofthe precaution is a folly. The serpent’s 
neglected oracie.. Was Sir Robert Peel eggs are not to be trunpled on, be- 
ee hja Worde cause they are not yet hatched; the 
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clothes of the ue-stricken are not 
to be burned use the whole 
pulation is not yet in the grave. But 
these holiday are past, the feeble 
dynasty of the Greys has given way 


before the rougher sincerity of the 
Republican. If we had a Parliament 

pled with such men as the Whal- 
ieys, Wakleys, and Leaders, we should 
have a revolution in a twelvemonth. 
If Sir Francis Burdett has found out 
his error at last that the country is 
in danger ; that the democracy which 
he so long thought to be a mere lap- 
dog, is a tiger; and that the Jesuit 
faction, which he described as a mere 
— of obscure priests and rag- 
. ged mendicants, is a daring, desperate, 

and blood-thirsty conspiracy; and if, 
upon this conviction, his tongue has 
been loosed, his faculties have been 
awakened, and he has made the first 
use of them to send out to the nation 
a warning voice against the treason, 
what shall we pronounce of the act 
and the doer, but that the one was as 
— as the other was honor. 
able. 

We take the words of Sir George 
Sinclair on this subject. Sir George 
is one of the manliest and most un- 
compromising of the constitutional 
members of the House of Commons; 


nation of the candidates, he openly 
ronounced, and accounted for the 
net’s abandonment of all the wild 
ee which had once marked 
is career. “There was,” said he, 
“a distinguished man in ancient times, 
to whom many of his countrymen had 
no other objection than that he was 
called ‘The just,’ and there are many 
persons, Sir Francis, who, on the pre- 
gent occasion, have no other objection 
to offer against you than that you have 
prefe the welfare of your country 
to every consideration of a personal na- 
ture. (Great cheering.) You have 
made sacrifices, of all others the most 
painful to a generous mind; I mean 
the sacrifice of at least running the 
risk of severing the ties of many an- 
cient regards, cemented through a 
long course of years; because you 
know that it is impossible for you, 
consistently with the views you enter- 
tained respecting the welfare and hap- 
piness of your country, to support 
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those individdals whom in former 
times you deemed it a duty to stand 


by.” (Great cheering.) 
Sir is Burdett, in his reply, 
after some remarks on the 


election, observed, “Gentlemen, it 
ee you that, as faras 
am y concerned, nothing 
could be moro inconvenient. DORE 
in fact could be moe perme 
orward on the 


are solely those of a public nature. 
The ent is a crisis in 

The true friends of the constitutioa 
are pushed on beyond the limits of re- 
tional liberty ; they are pushed into a 
dangerous path by a power which 
they Wou » but cannot — 
power dangerous, most 

even to themselves. . (Cheers.) The 
matter which is at stake is the consti- 
tution. There are at the present me- 
ment many wild schemes to i 

the constitution, a constitution of which 


behind the Government a party more 
werful than the Government itself. 


rd Chatham spoke of a power be- 
hind the throne was greater then 
the throne. But surely we cannot 


help ipa et however the fact 
may be den 

power below them—( 
—a power which is greater than any 
they possess; a power which is 
— on in a course ch they — 
them to consequences which 

abhor and detest. cheers.) 


wW 
nefit, and which, if are infringed 
in any degree, will be Dollowed 
destruction of the very princi 

which our constitution is 

We dre doing what Ministers them- 
selves ought to thank us for doing; 
that is, we are opposed most 


for their principles or politics ; on the 
contrary, wlso rive them their support 
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yecause they know they can take ad- 
ran of their weakness, and make 
ise of the Ministers as tools, who ima- 
rine they are using those men as tools.” 

Now in this man, we have the im- 
ortant instance of an individual 
orced by the strong reason of the 
hing into a total change of his public 
pinions. By this change he has no- 
hing to gain but a great deal of oblo- 
uy, a great deal of trouble, and the. 


ertain Juss of a popularity which he Dey of 


as sustained for thirty years. With 
lim no objects of personal ambition 
an bein question. He declares him- 
elf against the Cabinet in the same 
reath in which he declares against 
be rabble; he has kicked down the 
adder by which meaner minds are 
iourly ascending into popular fame 
und public emolument ; and stands at 
his moment excluded from both by 
tis voluntary deed. The reason is— 
hat danger exists, and he sees the 
langer—that his place in society gives 
xim the power of calling to the nation 
o be on its guard, and he has called 
iccordingly. We now take the con- 
rast. There is not a man among the 
resent Ministers who has not in his 
ime pronounced the opinions which 
šir Francis Burdett is now villitied for 
olding, But they have been made 
Ministers; and from this moment have 
otally changed their language. Have 
hey ehanged their mindst No. The 
arrot that speaks as the old maid or 
he menial that teaches him, has 
‘hanged his mind as much as any 
aint or sinner of the Cabinet, from the 
omnolent piety of Lord Glenelg to 
he rampant bacchanalianism of Lord 
Melbourne. The Premier was a Tory 
is long a 7 could get an official 
rest for the re of his princi- 
les. Lord John Russell was an ab- 
\orrer of popular innovation as long 
is his employers set their faces 

inst national overthrow. The 
Lords Glenelg and Palmerston having 
ever pretended to any pre be- 
yond that of getting all they could, 
und keeping all they could get— 
tanding in the market with the dig- 
nity of a hackney coach ready for 
svery man’s hire, and made by nature 
ind art, like a negro, for gery in 
shains, deprive history of its sting. Of 
those we shall say nothing; for no- 
hing can be said but that one of them 
1a8 humbly served seven Cabinets, 
ind the other eight, and would wear the 
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wages of as 
many more, without thinking of any 
thing deeper than the amount of their 
pay. In one of his Parliamentary 
es, we have Lord Melbourne 
us giving his opinion on the kind of 
Government into which every hour of 
his official life is now plunging the 
empire. “In my view of the matter, 
Mr. Speaker, the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople, the Shah of Persia, and the 
Algiers are subject to a more, 
efficient responsibility than the leaders 
of a Democratic Assembly.” oe 
“Sir, it is a t maxim in ics 
sanctioned by antiquity, that forms of 
government are o destroyed and 
changed into those most opposite to 
them, by measures which wear the 
ap ce of favoring, extending, and ' 
confirming the fundamental 3 i 


livaries to receive the 


of such Governments. Oli ies 
have been overthrown by the attempt 
to render them more oligarchical, and 
laws of the most democratical tenden- 
cy have produced the ruin of demo- 
cracies. This is an important princi- 
ple at the present moment. It is founde. 
ed on the great moral truth, that excese 
always produces the very evil that it in- 
tends to shun. My impression is, that 
the real consequence of adopting any 
meets a as ah propo A "E be to 
impair the strength of the ar part 
of the constitution.” So Mush for the 
Tory Lord Melbourne’s notions on the 
necessity of a sweeping Reform, ex- 
actly the Reform-which the Whig 
Minister Lord Melbourne supports, 
with all his might and main, every 
night of the Session. 
ow let us hear another authority, 
Lord John Russell, while he was yet 
acting in the rear rank of the Whigs, 
and had no hope of being Minister of 
the Radicals. “I beg Sir,” says the 
noble weathercock, “to say, that I do 
not agree with those who oppose all 
and every system of Reform. I agree 
in the propriety of disfranchising such 
as are notoriously corrupt, 
and I will give my consent to any . 
measure which will restrict the dura- 
tion of Parliament to three years. I 
cannot, however, pledge myself to sup- 
port a measure that goes the length of 
proposing an inquiry into the general 
state of the representation ; because 
such an inquiry is calculated to throw 
a slur upon the representation of the 
country, and to the minds of the 
public with vague and indefinite 


we have the Cabinet supporting the 

wildest visions of those visionaries, 

— — 
a A revolution 

of cues as heavily as an "Barres or 

Hume of them all. We have before 


the democrats themeelves—Mr. Lead- 
er, the elected of Ministers, though the 
rejected of Westminster. We see 

Rufane Donkin run down, 
with his ordnance pen behind his ear, 


to vote for Mr. Leader. Sir Henry selfish waiter 


Parnell, shuttin his 
books, to be just in time for Mr. Lea- 
of Cabinet law, Mr. 


der. The Ma 
Attorney -Gen Campbell, lockin 


Daki ot i —— epee er 
et o orance $ 
Pal zeal, his second abortion 


on 
Church-ratés, to Five the weight of his 
plumper to Mr. Leader. The introu- 
vable functionary, Lord Palmerston 
himeelf, preoipraung his toilet, and 
coming full speed with his mustachios 
half incomplete, and his reputation as 
an Adonis — for ever, to show 
how —— a Cabinet Minister. 
can do duty, and vote for the 
hero of annual Parliaments, univer- 
sal suffrage, and universal democracy. 
Does any man believe, or can any 
mean in his senses believe, that these 


Joseph Hume and his gang, not 


was one of Cabinet necessity, and, 
notwithstanding all this 
clerks, the Cabinet was beaten. 
triumph was Engiand’s. 
was not of the late member for Bridge- 
water; nor of the mere 
faction, the Canons of Westminster ; 
it was the defeat of the O’Conneli 
Administration, on their own ground 
too, with all their official forces mus- 


tered, with all their rabble auxiliaries 


let loose, the cautious Reformer, 
headlong Reformer, the 

Reformer, and the rotten Reformer, 

ail ted for the occasion ; with 

Res Gu ths eaae of hist 

eld, the. 
on fortune, but for 
into the front, and only com- 


and the other leaders of 
feeling be taught by this tounderstand 
at last that the nation are ready 
second them, if they will but 
forward ; that the empire is demand. 
ing why they still hesitate; and that 
ip first — — constitutional 
, with a determ to 

onthe ruins of the O'Connel Ca 
net, would be halled by e 
voice in the empire as the 
victory. 


te: 


of 
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THE WESTMINSTER WARBLER, AND BRIDGEWATER BUDGET. 
TO JOHN TEMPLE LEADER, ESQ. 


Sm—The celebrity of “The Bridgewater Treatises” has induced me to 
collect, on a similar principle, and under the above title, a few ef the songs 
which seem to have been most popular during the Bridgewater election, and 
the recent contest for Westminster. To no one surely could this collection 
be inscribed with greater propriety than to yeu. The munificence of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater, in promoting the spirit of research in the various de 
ments of moral and physical science, has long commanded the gratitude of the 
philosophical world: nor is it fit that the — of a considerable part of 
your ample fortune in the encouragement of electioneering, and its kindred art 
of song-writing, should be without its due reward. It may possibly be thought 
by some that a sufficiently direct acknowledgment of your well-timed libe 
is nowhere to be found in any of these effusions. It is hoped, however, that 
‘here will at least be discovered throughout them all a commendable desire to 
lo justice to those who, disregarding minor differences of opinion as to the 
naintenance or subversion of the Throne, the Church, and the Peerage, have 
o ably co-operated mia you in the non-attainment of your main object. For 
he rest, I need merely add, with Horace,— 

ić Vivas in amore jociaque ; 
Vive, vale :—si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti ; si non, 1s utere mecum.” 
[hus freely rendered by your own Laureate :— 
* live, with love and friendship bless’d— 
Long live, as now, a pleasant jest. 
Adieu! If Hume or you have writ . 
Aught for our common end more fit, 
Send it, and earn an old man’s thanks— 
ou can’t be at a loss for frenke)— 
f you have really nothing new, y 
Sing these with me. Once more, adieu !” 
TmotTuy TicxLeR. 
Sourasiwe, 20th May 1837, 


HERE’S TO THE STATESMEN, THE PRIDE OF OUR LAND. 


Am—Here’s to Maiden of blushing fifteen. 












et a 
Z C tla fe = 12 = 
ye -ia i e de a a oe a — 
— RSs § — -r — a ⸗ ⸗ 
in standing stock still, sir. Here’s to them all, great ones and small, 


‘Who promise so much, and do nothing at all. 
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Henx’s to the statesmen, the pride of our land, 
ee ee ee eee 
EE E 
e stan st 
Here’s to them all, great ones and small, 
Who promise so much, and do nothing at all. 


Here's to theit chief, who still keeps up the show, 
Tho’ often the show proves a sham, sir,’ 

Who with lords is a bu J. with ladies « beau, 
Yet is harmless to both as a La 

Here’s to them all, te cad aa 

Who aim at so muc mod do nothing at all. 


Here's to fie Watch o'er our colonies set, 


Herea to them all, loud th 
ere’s 
When needed indeed, they do do gh thoy bawi, y 


ore e ee ee wis aif 


Haro 2 ae Thanks to his care, 
woli puagio ota Grotios BIGI to" 
nil ig Lh grace i 
— —— Puts: ` 


Here’s to them all, a pretty cabal, ' 
Who meddle so yet do nothing all. 


For whether he actively non-intervenes, 
Or passively plans mediation, 
His proofs of success he may tell the Marines, 
Of show by the Cracow tion., 
Here’s to them all, from Melbourne to Maule, 
Their promises still end in nothing at all. 


A snail and a tortoise are not very quick, 
pA BY in a glue pot is slow, sir 7 
the slow coaches e’er came to a stick, 
een Whigs are the slowest I know, sir 
Here's to them all, see how they crawl ! 
They promise full speed, but can scarce go at all. 


Theit bills and rds have a flourishing style, . 
pa ag del te gate a 
ere © 
AN they mean is to pocket at the fare, sir 
Here’s to them all, how they drivel and drawl, 
Their double quick time in nothing at all. 


A They're powsrlom for wrung or for Fight airy © 
ey’re powerless for — wold gladly contrive 
wW contrive, 
And won’t do the bod thet pers t, sir. 
` Out with them all, b be their fall, i 
Who promise too much, and do nothing at afi! 


a 


{June, 
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JUGGLING JOHNNY. 
A NBW THIMBLE-RIG £000. 
Tune—* Jingling Johnny.” | 


a. bE u. T. T & 
— — EAD mE ee ee”. ee 

a er" — — 
i A E 


Keres eag — * 


There’s none like you, my 


Some sing Jim Crow, 
And — is 80,” 
And some of — is blithe and bonny— 
But plo to me 
e thimble and the pea,” 
In the cre of wee, wee — JONNY. 
Oh my jingling, juggling Johany, 
My juggling, — jobbing Johnny— 
urv e jugglin crew, 
— Frock cy the jugglin & 


There’s none like you, my juggling Johnny. 


This wee, wee man, i 
Of the conjuring clan, 


implements are 
But yet t they are his all— 7 
And ~~ * they Bec not so * hel 
pee jobbing, juggling Johnn 
My j Le king, AREA sly-boots — 
For a wee, wee man 
¥ou’re a great charlatan— i 
My jiuking, jiagling, juggling Johnny. 


It’ 
To ooo him aught By night — 


A sketch D el a i : — 


Around him ara 
And he himself the Whig UTENSIL. 
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Oh! m vag utensil Johnny, 
My — hig utensil Johnny— 


A handle not unfit 
Even for a sort of wit, 
Affords my Whig utensil Johnny. 


But the thimbles and the peas— 
os may laugh as you please— 
It’s clear — these his fame is founded; 
ting Stepney-fair to sticks 
For the sharpness of his tricks, _ 
As the public pouch he picks “ with — unbounded.” 
Oh! m sr ee i trimming Johnny, 
, My smirking, quirking, jerking Johnny— 
Stepney or Bow 
Has no such show, 
As my jingling, jabbering, juggling Johnny. 


First he takes a single pea, 
And lets every body see 
It fairly put beneath the thimble ; 
ou think you’re looking on, 
When lo! the pea is gone— 
You are so blind, or he so nimble. 
Oh my nimble-fingered ikang 
My —— of all the the jugglers, ohony ; 
e black 
Would — quite blue 
Compated with you, my juggling Johnny. 


Next he puts the thimble down, 
And wages you a crown 
That the self same will be found below it : 
And t ere, quite secure, 
. He has it, as sure 
As he’s a witch, or as I’m a poet. 


my cogging, cozening Johnny, 
My en ii — ing Johnny — 
If the 


Their at Card DE Roos, 
We trump him with our Juggling Johnny. 


Next he takes thimbles twain, 
And shows the pea so plain j 
Beneath the one, that who can doubt it? 
Yet you better had beware,” 
For its vanish’d into air, 
Or gone to that which you saw without it. 
Oh! my nibbling, quibbling, Johnny, 
My slippery, slimy, sliddery Johnny, 
You may hold an eel, 
But you plainly feel 
It’s vain to think of holding Johnny. 


Last, he takes thimbles three, 
Putting under —— 
And you risk (it may be some speculation ; 
hen neither pea nor bean, 
Nor money’s to be seen, 
All merged in one APPROPRIATION ! 


Oh ! my all-absorbing Johnn 
My surplus-making-taking a 
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You may button up your fob 
Against the swell- 
But not against a job cf my juggling Johnny. 


If for mir play = should call, — 
He takes thimbles, peas, and all, 
And opening his mouth with a huge hiatus, 
He makes you his bow, 
And, as conjurors know how, 
Swallows the whole of his own apparatus. 
Oh, my gulping, gaping — —— 
My wriggling, sniggling Whigling Johnny— 
a juggling clan, 
From St. Stephens to Japan, 
And find me a man like my juggling Johnny ! 


A HEALTH TO OLD ENGLAND, AND WESTMINSTER’S PRIDE. 
Air—“ Argyll is my name.” 


Ye friends of your country, still true to her cause, 

Who honor her landmarks, who cherish her laws, 

Again, at my bidding, a bumper you'll drain, t 
Again, as I lead ye youl join in the strain. 

To Church and to ng has the goblet been crowred— 

To Peel and the Duke has thé chorus gone round: 

Now pour out the wine in a full flowing tide, 

For a health to Old England and Westminster's pride! 


A foe we had found him in days that ——— 

But a foe with whom bitterness never d last: 
No poisoned or treacherous wea had he ; 
Frank, manly, sincere, independent, and free. 

His honor unsullied, his courage still bright, 

His head often wrong, but of heart always right ; 
The love e’en his liberty’s likeness—his guide, 
Such then and such ever was Westminster’s pride. 


When faction prevailed, and the hunger of place 
Deemed nought that could aid it too vile or too base , 
When restless encroachment, the more it had os ames 
Still faster advanced to destroy what remained ; 
When the Altar, the Peerage, respected before 

As the bulwarks of freedom, were sacred no more; 
Then true to his aim, though by calumny tried, 

We found a staunch comrade in Westminster’s pride. 


Then speed the good cause! and ere long may we view 
Another fit champion the conflict renew ! 

On his brow see the oak and the olive entwined ! 

The soldier, the statesman, the scholar combined. 

And as Murray still triumphed, where Evans was beat, 
May the omen — true when at home they shall meet ; 
With the friends of fair freedom all ranged on their side, 
May Murray with Burdett be Westmiaster’s pride ! 


A CHANT FOR MANY VOICES. 


Tume—“ The Old English Gentleman.” 


‘Come, strike again the good old strain, and let the welkin ring 
For Boner bold, r fast doth hold by country and by king ; 
VOL. XLI. 
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And when the paltry pismire tribe his gallant spirit sting, 
For church and crown the gauntlet down right manfully doth fling, 
l i Like a fine old English gentleman, 
All of the olden time. 


A gallant English gentleman he evermore hath been, 
And though some few vagaries we perchance from him have seen, 
Yet when ’twas known, and fairly shown, what Whig-Reform might mean, 
He spurned it from his threshold, as most hateful and unclean, 
In the sight of English gentlemen, 
All of the olden-time. 





Full well he knew the traitrous crew, whom proudly he defied ; 
Full well he read the English hearts, on whom his heart relied ; 
For every true Conservative in that good contest vied, 
While Scram bravely led the van, and “ would not be denied,” 
Like a gallant Scottish gentleman, 
All of the oldea time. 


The fight is done—the field is won—the day is all our own : 
The gabbling goose of Middlesex from Westminster hath flown ; 
The gosling whom he brought with him a standing jest hath grown, 
For lo! a guest in his old nest, who strikes the proper tone 
' For fine old English gentlemen, 
All of the olden time. 


Long live the pride of Westminster—the hero of txt Tower ! 
Aud may those crouching, creeping slaves—those minions of the hour, 
Who league with goose or gosling thus to save their misus’d power, 
Perceive at length they’ve lost their strength, like small-beer ‘waxing sour, 
Eeckewed of English gentlemen, 
All of the olden time. 


Oh! pleasant ‘tis throughout the land, to peasant and to Peer, 
From merry England’s nobie heart glad tidings thus to hear ; 
And ere the shout that quails the foe hath died upon the ear, 
May there be heard from Palace-yard just such another cheer, 
For Anotner fine old gentlemen, 
Ali of the olden time. 





LITERARY CRITICISMS. 
‘BY A LAWYER. 


Mr. Nort, © casual flirtation with the females of 

Though you may have no great Parnassus, That venerable lady is a 
inclination for law, your love for lite- jealous and exceedingly apt to 
rature may induce you to receive with grow sulky if she suspects any inter- 
indulgence the following humble at. course even of the most Platonic kind 


tempt at establishing an alliance be- with her more seducing rivals. It is 
tween two powers that have hitherto no exception to thie rule that some ar- 
been on terms of open hostility. dent favored lovers of the Muses 


have worn a lawyer’s gown upon their 

Sir William Blackstone’s Farewell backe. Such gentlemen having never 

to his: Muse correctly expresses the any serious intentions of adhering so- 
neral feeling among his profession, berly and domestically to their 

at those who enter into the hely state calling, seom rather to resemble the 

of matrimony with Themis, areexpect- French ladies of whom we read, who 

ed to discontinue any Ksison or even matry for the sole purpose of carryiag 
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on their gallantries with a better sem- 
blance of decency. They bear their 
husband’s name, indeed, but reserve 
all their tenderness for the cavaliere 
— Just the cia pec wi 
refer to assume the respectable appel- 
lation of barrister or aavecnia aad 
thus acquire an appearance of siatus, 
but they do so in truth with the single 
design of indulging with less scandal 
their irregular hankeriogs after poetry 


or pau opa. 

o doubt there have been genuine 
exceptions from my general rule in 
the case of a few men who have suc- 
ceeded in both departments. But such 
instances are rare and strange, and hi- 
therto beyond hope of imitation. For 
myself, I have ever despaired of attain- 
ing, in the ordinary way, that ambidex- 
ter oramphibiousstate. The long and 
habitualtuseof one element has unfitted 
me for polly So any other. The smell 
of dust and the sight of parchment are 
become —— to my vital func- 
tions. I see law in every thing. The 
commonest — of T and so- 
ciety suggest to me nothing but points 
of juris rudence or prospects of litiga- 
tion. ‘The announcement of Mrs. 
being safely delivered of a son 
and heir, awakens reflections on the 
subject of primogeniture. The death 
Esq., greatly lamented, leads 
to no idea but the terms of his father’s 
deed of entail, or his own settlement. 
The mention of any particular indivi- 
dual reminds me merely that he is se- 
cond cousin to one of the parties in the 
great cause A. v. B. When converse 
with my next neighbor at dinner, I 
find I am insensibly subjecting him to 
a train of examination as a witness, 
and even among ladies at the tea-table 
gny discourse turns chiefly on the va- 
rious rules applicable to verbal. slan- 
der, or the law of separate alimony. 

An early fondness for literature, not 
yet extirpated, leads me occasionally 
to a perusal of the ts; but profes- 
gional tendencies follow me here also. 
Some legal topic is always the chief 
attraction, and it is curious to see what 
food for meditation of this kind is often 

resented in — quarters. 
The Latin poets, of course, abound 
with illustrations of Ulpian and the 
civil law, but the best of them are 
mot confined in their application to 
any one system. Horace’s Dialogue 
with Trebatius has afforded me some 
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useful hints for a speech in a case of 
libel, and I have lately referred to the 
Georgics with much advantage, on a 
question as to a waygoing crop. 
But chiefly in our own classics do I 
find a pleasing scope for contempla- 
tion or criticism. And I now address 
hi rtly in the hope of teaching my 
egal brethren the art of reconciling 
contradictions, and of extracting the 
honey of professional improvement 
from those poetical weeds that would 
otherwise be to us so “unprofitably 
gay.” I have also another object for 
the benefit of literary gentlemen. All 
writers dabble occasionally in law, 
some with more, some with less correct- 
ness. The accuracy of these laymen 
is often — but their blunders . 
frequently amusing. A poet 
or a novelist, . can cally ——— 
ought to take lessons in law just as a 
paan should study anatomy. A 
illustration from this source will - 
spoil an entire poem, and when a story 
is founded on the construction of a 
will, the succession to an estate, a 
criminal trial, or some similar basis, a 
flaw in the foundation will undermine. . 
the fairest superstructure. ; 
For avoiding mistakes of this kind, 
I propose, if I meet with due encou- 
ragement, to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Poetical Jurisprudence. I 
have the advantage of having practised 
both in the lish courts, and in 
Scotch appeals. before the House of 


Lords, so that I consider myself 


“ Doctus utriusque linguæ,” and able 
to assist in any work of fiction, whe- 
ther the venue be laid on one side of 
the Tweed or the other. 

As a specimen of these lectures, I 
shall in this prospectus take at random, 
from some of our best writers, a few 
instances of legal incidents or illustra- 
tions, whether serving as models to 
follow, or beacons to avoid. 

{ begin with the master spirit of 
ry, as in duty bound. Sir Henry 
ord, I believe, has shown how 

correctly Shakspeare describes the 
phenomena of some diseases, and I 
make no doubt that had he a poe 
himself equally to law, he would have 
made a great figure init. Yet I own 
that I never peruse my chief favorite 
the Merchant of Venice, without a 
mixture of melancholy, to think that 
it has so many faults, and in particu- 
lar that the distress turns chiefly upon 
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embarrassments, with which no lawyer 
can seriously sympa There are 
several striking flaws in this drama. 
In the first place, Antonio’s difficul- 
ties arise entirely from his gross over- 
sight in not effecting an insurance upon 
his various argosies. He should have 
opened a set of policies at once upon 
the Rialto, where marine assurance 
was perfectly well understood, and 
where the brokers would have got him 
fifty names in a forenoon to any ex- 
tent upon ship, freight, or cargo, lost 
or not lost. This prudential step 
would have given a totally different 
turn to the whole affair. When he 
wanted to help Bassario with 3000 
ducats for three months, he coukl 
` have easily raised the money, at four 
per cent, on tho security of an as- 
signment of the policy. ylock says 
him, “ Antonio is a good set 
-—yet his means are in supposition : he 
hath an ar bound to Tripolis, 
another to the Indies; I understand, 
moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England, 
and other ventures he hath squandered 
abroad. But ships are but boards, 
sailors but men; there be land-rats, 
and water-rats, land thieves, and water 
thieves; I mean pirates; and then 
there is the peril of waters, winds, and 
rocks.” Now these are the very risks 
which the contract of insurance is 
intended to cover, as clearly explained 
in Marshall and our other writers, and 
as expressed in the following clause 
inserted in all policies. “ Touching 
the adventures and perils which the 
said assurers are contented to bear, 
and do take apon them in this voyage, 
- they are of the seas, men-of-war, fire, 
enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jetti- 
sons, &c., barratry of the master or 
mariners, and of all other perils, losses 
and misfortunes that have or shall 
come - P 5 detriment, or — 
mage of the said goods or merchan- 
dizes, and ship or vessel.” With this 
ution Antonio’smeans would have 
n no longer tn supposition, but in 
certainty, and as pool as hard cash, 
- under deduction merely of the premium 
of insurance. Finally, when intelli- 
gence was received of Antonio’s ar- 
ies being wrecked, it is plain that 
e might, in the circumstances, have 
at once abandoned to the underwrite 
‘and claimed for a total loss. | 
It is painful to see so many amiable 
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characters involved in griefs and diffi- 
culties, which this simple and natural 
— would have obviated. My 
feelings at this ion are some- 
thing akin to those of a suscep- 
tible medical friend, who declares that 
he can never sit out Romeo and Ju- 
liet, from the thought that a judicious 
use of the stomach pump in the last 
scene would remove all the distress, 
and make two lovers happy ! 
But there are more s in the sun. 
The debatein which Portia delivers ber 
legal opinions, is not at all conducted 
on correct principles, some very impor- 
tant pleas in Antonio’s bebalf being 
uite overlooked. The stipulation in 
— bend is thus explained 
im :— 


“Go with me toa notary, seal me thero 
Your single bond ; and in a merry 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum, or eums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me.” 


T is Obvious thet — tis 
what lawyers sometimes a pectum 


legis commissoria, which could not be 
foreclosed by the mere failure to repa 
on the day appointed. Portia shoal 
have pleaded that in equity Antonio 
was still entitled to be , and 
that Shylock could not enforce his 
forfeiture, without some process like 
the declarator of irri which you 
have in Scotland. Even then Antonio, 
according to the pore mology or 
law, d at any ti 

ment, have been entitled to purge at 
the bar, in presence of the Duke and 
the rest of the company. 

It is manifest also that Portia en- 
tirely overlooks the plea of ilegal 
consideration, or um licitum, 
which affected the validity of the 
whole transaction. Ido not remem- 
ber any decided case in point, bat it 
geems at least a pleadable objection 
that it is conira bonos mores to allow 
one man to take a pound of flesh from 
the body of another. The question 
would be more difficult if it were in- 
tended for a beneficial purpose, as in 
the case of transplanting a feature from 
one man’s rear to another’s front, as 
in the Taliacotian operation. But 
where no such advantageous obj 
was to be served, I rather think 
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the law would refuse action for a 
pound of flesh. The contract between 
the Irish giant and the anatomists, 
even if it had been recognised in 
law, is also quite different, for there 
the body was sold for the scientific 


purpose of dissection, besides, 
the vendor reserved his own liferent. 

While Portia thus omits to state 
several important and indeed conclu. 
sive pleas on behalf of the defendant, 
most of ‘those’she does state -seem to 
be quite ill-founded. ‘She lays it down 
that Shylock was not entitled to take 
either more or less than the pound of 
flesh. That he was not entitled to take 
more is true; but why was he not en- 
titled to take less? It was his own 
affair if he chose to accept of Jess than 
full payment, and it was as lawful for 
him to do so as for a creditor in a 
thousand pound bond to restrict his 
claim to L.950. In like manner the 
objection to taking any blood is quite 
frivolous. If lock was entitled to 
his flesh and d not have it without 
blood, he was also entitled to the blood, 
according to oa Hele 
sequitur principale. Ha been on 
the bench on this:occasion, I should 
assuredly have overruled both of these 
pleas with coats. : 

The ease of Shylock v. Antonio, 
therefore, seems, like many more mo- 
dern decisions, to have been decided 
well, but upon bad grounds. 

I am sorry also to observe that the 
whole affair of the caskets, in the same 

» is founded on a wrong basis. 

he will of Portia’s father was quite 

void, as contrary to liberty, and asa 
restraint upon marriage. 

it may be said that after all, Shak. 
speare has made a very fine thing out 
of his false data; but Isay, how much 
finer would it have been if it had been 
based upon a knowledge and obser- 
vance of our institutional writers and 
termly reports ! 

Leaving the pages of Shakspeare, 
and paing down to later days, I find, 
as might expected, considerable 
materiats for legal criticism among 
the poets of the metaphysical school. 

Dr. Donne, with the natural bent 
of his — seems to have in- 
clined chiefly to questions of. a testa- 
mentary or consistorial kind, falli 
under the jurisdiction of Docto 
Commons or the ive Court. 
He is fond of wills and cles; but 
ap nn ge oreo ey are not 
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always of a nature to be easily carried 


‘into effect. Take the following in- 


stance :— 


* When last I died, and dear, I die 
‘As often as from [ go, 
* t + 


I can remember yet that I ; 
Something did say, and eomething did 


bestow ; - 
Though I be dead, which sent me, I 
might be 
Mine non Executor and Legacy.” 


The idea of a man uniting in his 
own person the mutual relations of 


$ 


testator, executor, and legacy, is original. 


But I fear that such a settlement 
would with us be held to be extin- 
guished confusione, as the civilians 
term it. l 

The doctor’s verses on “Confined 
Love,” involve the important general 
question as to the propriety of divorce 
a vinculo matrimonis on the usual 
grounds. He doubts the justice of 
the principle, and asks— > 


“Are sun, moon, or stars, by law for- 
bidd i 


idden | l 
To amie Pre they.list, or lend away their 
light? 
Are birds divorced, or are they chidden, 
If they — their mate, or lie abroad all 
night ? : 
Beasts do no jointure lose, 
Though they new lovers choose ; 
But we are made worse than those.” 


Cowley,also,has some pleasant legal 
illustrations in his poetry, of which & 
fair specimen is to be found. in his 
verses “For Hope.” Thus— | 


“ Hope! of all ills that men endure 
The only p and universal cure! 
Thou captive’s freedom, and thou sick 
man’s health! 
Thou losers victory, and thou beggars 
wealth ! 
Thou manna, which from heavea we 


eat, 
To every taste a several meat ! f 
Thou strong retreat! thow sure-entailed 


estate, 
Which nought has power to alienate!” 
_, Again in the same poem :— 
“ Brother of Faith ! 'twixt_whom and theo 
The joys of Heaven and Earth divided be! 
Though Frith be heir, ond have the fist 
state, 
Thy portion yet in moveables is great.” 

Thisis very beautiful. Nor can I ima- 

gine a finer subject for litigation than 
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the distribution and distinctions of the 
real and personal property thus re- 
ively claimed by Faith and Hope. 


et I confess it is a little unintelligible po 


how Hope, who is here mentioned as 
not the heir, but the executer, and en- 
titled only to the moveables, should 
in the former verse have been con- 
nected with the entailed estate. This 
must have depended on some peculiari- 
ty in the settlements which Cowley 
. has omitted to explain, 
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point. It is not uncommon to 


up matches between ies who mis- 
take each other's identity, as in the 
case of Tattle and Mrs. in Con- 


In Waller I find the following very persone. outrages on law are 
abies Satay elucidation of a point in exhibited in the modes of 
bankruptcy ;— the signature of relatives by false re- 

presentations as to the deed to be 
“OM THE FRIENDSHIP BETWIXT SACHARIS§A ed, as in a Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
AND AMORET. where the transaction ually 
“Tell me, lovely loving pair! be null on the ground of fraud and 
Why so kind and so severe? circumvention. Under this subject it 
Why so senseless of ow care, would be interesting to point out the 
Only to yourselves eu dear? great revolution produced in dramatic 
on the power of love contrely commonly called the Marriage Asi, 

While the boy's deluded darts — — — 

an arrive at neither soul. F bd uaria oa par T 


“ For in vain to cither breast 
Still beguiled love does come, 
Where he finds a foreign guest 
Neither of your hearts at home. 


“ Deblors thus with like design, 
When they never mean to pay, 

That they may the law decline, 
To some friend make all away,” 


The transaction thus elegantly ex- 
could, there is no doubt, have 
reached by the law of England 
of that day, and would plainly have 
been reducible by your law of Scot- 
land, under the first branch of the act 
1621, which was while Waller 
was a very young man. Under that 
statute, I presume and 
Amoret would be held as conjunct and 
confident persons, and Waller a true 
and lawful creditor entitled to set aside 
such a collusive device to defeat his just 
claims. The — is whether the 
mutuality of the conveyances would 
not have constituted a legal considera- 
tion, or given them an onerous cha- 
— and — circumstance pr 
ps consists the t ingenuity o 
these fair or unfair bankrupts. 
Thus, sir, would I review our great- 
est poets down to the present day, and 
in each, I think, I could find much to 
commend and much to improve. 
Iu the modern drama and romance 
a wide field would be open to us. I 


“A 


marriage, and an end was thereby 
put — of a clandestine nature 
within the only which an imer- 
esting heroine d possible acknow- 
ledge. Since that peri — 
has been thrown upon the love-affairs 
of the stage, as the unities do net ad- 
mit of changing the scene to Gretna, 
and Scotland has not generally 
been a favorite locality for an entire 


2. Peai or, as you eall them, 
poindings. The introduction of a 
poen of this kind tends greatly to 

eighten the interest of a play or 
noyel, but it ought, of course, for that 

urpose, to be conducted with ail due 
formality. A theatrical bailiff of my 
acquaintance used to have great plee- 
sure in reciting a passage in Venice 
Preserved, in which an execution ts 
described :— 
“ I passed this moment by thy doors, 
And found hen guerded A troop of 
The sone of public rep 

8 re were s 

They told alts by ths santenee — 
‘They had coramission te seize all thy for- 

tune. 
Here stood a eer * a ace 

t o’er a pile — e 

Tumbled inte a heap for public sale ; 
Henk vu — TEE villainous jests 

t thy undoing ; ta’en possession 
Of all thy — most demestie erne- 

ments : 
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Rich hangings intermixed and wrought 
with gold: 
Asda bed which on thy wedding night 
ived thee to the arms of Belvidera, 
Che ecene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon vil- 
And thrown amongst the common lamber.” 


“ This, an oy friend would say to 
ne, “is very ; a great contrast to 
ur most a sgh practice now. I 
yique myself on the peculiar delicacy 
ind courtesy with which I manage 
ach matters, particularly where ladies 
ur bed-rooms are concerned, and all 
ny assistants are t gentlemen in 
heir manners. In short, sir, I may 


may that in the hands of our firm of 


~has’em, Charg’em, and Co., a fieri 
— a positive: pleasure.” , 
. Capiases, captions, or arresis arc 
.lso useful incidents, if they be scienti- 
ically introduced and treated. Pere- 
rrine Pickle, and other novels of that 
slass, would afford copious illustrations 
on this point. | 
he The — of crime, hia 
‘elony or petty larceny, is capable o 
ein anlar extremely interesting. 
Df the former class examples are to 
ye found in most of the bloed and 
nurder school of fiction; and of the 
atter, I think the best modern instances 
»ecur in the novels of Miss worth, 


who, among her other excellences, 
2as Obviously had a hankering 
after legal procedure. e are in- 


lebted, however, to my friend, Mr. 
Warren, in his admirable wọrk on the 
Studies of a Lawyer, for an exposition 
of some of this authoress’s legal inac- 
suracies ; and, sincs I bave mentioned 
1er name, I shali quote his remarks, as 
iffording a confirmation of the 
recessity, even to the best, of the course 
of instruction which I contemplate. 
“It is amusing to see how confused 
ı notion of the different branches of 
he profession is i by even 
hose who have affected an intimate 
cnowledge of them. No less popular 
ı writer than Miss Edgeworth, in her 
nteresting novel, Patronage, having 
svidently bestowed t pains on the 
iélineation of the character and pur- 
mits of Mr. Alfred Percy, a young 
varrister, vindicating in the pre 
1er frequent adoption of professional 
echnicalities, appears to be complete- 
ly in the dark as to the proper province 
of a barrister—of the of life in 
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which she has placed her hero. She 


has, accordingly, made him a ver 
mo charac M 


4 
judge and at another drawi 
pleadings, oh latter capacity hele 
represented as dra for the same 
party in the same suit, ‘ replica- 
tion’ and ‘rejoinder,’ t.¢ making 
his own client both plaintiff and de- 
fendant.” 

Among the works of | stand- 
ing in which Qld Bailey practice is 
made subservient to literary amuse- 
ment, the Beggar’s Opera and Jona- 
than Wild occupy a conspicuous place, 
and would each afford room for ia- 
structive observation. It is to be la, 
mented, however, that in these and 
many other compositions of a comic 
nature, the authors seem to have been 
animated by a most irreverent desire 
to hold up legal profession te pub- 
lic ridicule, which nothing but a.con- 
sciousness of pure end disinterested 
motives could enable us to bear. 

In any imitation of the two standard 
works I have last referred to, it will 
be kept in view by the author, that no 
action lies as between thieves or high- 
waymen for any distributien of their 
common plunder, aad that any claim of 
that kind must rest on the honor or 
honesty, for which such gentlemen are 
proverbial as among themselves. This 
was expressly ruled in the case of 
Everet v Willi which occurred 
in Exchequer: in 1725, between two 


_of the worthies who are shadowed out 
drematis 


in some of Gay’sr ble 

persone. The bill in Exchequer avoid- 
ed mentioning directly. the true na- 
ture of the engagement between the 
— bore to be founded on a 
supposed dealing as copartners in cer- 
tain valuable articles; but showed 
sufficiently the state of the fact. It sta- 
ted, “that the plaintiff was skilled in 
dealing in several commodities, such 
as plate, rings, watches, &c, ; that the 
defendant applied to him to become a 
partner ; that they entered into part- 
nership, : that they 


and it was 
face should equally morte all sorts of’ 


necessaries, such as horses, saddles, 
bridles, and equally bear all expenses 
on the roads, and at inns, taverns, or 
alehouses, or at markets or fairs. 


said Joseph Williams informed 
that there was a — “ 
Bluckheath who had a good 


some small discourse, 


. to the amount of L.2000, 
and upwards.” The rest of the bill 


Collins, Eeq., -the 
counsel who signed the bill, should pay 
the costs ;” a very strong step, not, 

e, io be drawn into a pre- 
is believed that both plain- 
tiff and defendant were hanged a few 
years afterwards, the law probably ha- 
ve her eye more closely fixed upon 

e 


ings, in consequence of 
their tar Fatrusion into her pre- 
cincts as litigants. 

I need not dwell upon various other 
legal topics that may ‘be woven into 
fictitious composition, or insist upon 
the importance of their being treated 
in the most correct and technical man- 
ner. 

I flatter myself that authors would, 
as to these matters, derive invaluable 


ter” might not 
probably be so popelar with the clerks 
of the Edi gh pit, who do not us- 
derstand how a should be obliged 
to give evidence against her fathers 
life; and I should have made Mr. Ward 


ing to get above my profession 
meddling with any of the more deli- 
eate parts of the piece. 

In addition to the I have de- 
veloped, I do not, sir, ir of effect. 


ing a further combination of law and 


literature, by founding or fostering 
school of trical pootry. In à 


the we have some excellent and classical 


of this description, such as 
horne’s “Country Justice,” and 
’3 “Pleader’s Guide.” But ia 
Seotland, a few slender garlands, of 
no great freshness or variety, is all you 
can boast. I intend, if the j 
seem —— to issue pro s for 
a poetical edition of the late Mr. Gil- 
bert Hutcheson’s excellent treatise on 
the duties of Justices of the Peace and 
Commissioners of Suppl , and also for 
a version of Mr. Bell meataries, 
done into Pindaric verse, with an ap- 
pendix of metrical Styles to aid the 
mremory of students... 
I trust you will excuse the long can- 
ter my hobbyhorse has taken, and de- 
lieve me the sincere admirer of Maga 


and yourself, 


Pakean Sper, EA, 
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I nap been ailing for some days; 
and no wonder, for it was the height 
of the influenza season. Every one 


knows the spleen, melancholy, and 


lassitude which this invidious ma- 
lady engenders. It is vain to strive 
against it, for it will have its way; 
and the greater the resistance made to 
it, the more strenuous is its assault and 


| was 
nthe way of exuberant physicking, ex- 
1orted me to patience and a febrifuge, 
idding, for my express consolation, 
hat the influenza, whea it happened 
o get hold of a gentleman of irritable 
verves, was very apt to act like an at- 
se Maga a rich client—that is, 
o the moet of him. Cheering 
hastings a0 heidad proved | 
shee as the sequel proved ; for, 
luring ene entire week, though peal 
nyself as quiet as possible, I d 
either eat, drink, sleep, nor conjure 
ıp eyen the phantom of a smi 
nding this, I determined, as a last 
‘esource, to try the effects of change 
f scene; so forthwith despatched a 
lasty scrawl to an old college chum 
who had lately married a provincial 
1eirese, stating that I was an invalid 
und required country air, and request- 
ng to know whether he would receive 
ne as his guest for a few weeks. 

To this letter I received an answer 
3y return of post, wherein my friend 
axpressed his delight at my intention 


f beating up his quarters, adding, listlessly 


1owever, that he was just on the eve 
pds dot mE his wife on a visit 
o her brother, who was an invalid 
ike myself, but that he should return 


tome within a fortnight; and in the I 


nean while I might make free use of 
iis house, for which he had left all suit- 
ble directions with his servants. 

As the case was pressing and ad- 
nitted of no ceremony, I no sooner 
ound myself in a eondition to traval 


than. I set off by the night-coach, de- 

lighted to turn my back on those dull, 

ene 
t a close prisoner porin 

— After a ie 


a spacious 

antiquity, situated near the brow of a 
cliff that overhung the sea ; below it, 
distance about half a mile, 


paratively deserted, for the weather 
as fickle as a French coquette, 
and the barometer in a state 
Span of cakionting tas tren ct 
a point « tiva 

sis ct TRPE 


kx novelty of my m 
me 
enough, Latolled through toy frend’ 


brary— 


town ; and in the evening made my- 
self as as possible over a of 
uni: achable But at the end 
D e A dk fal ge A nga 
tin inclement, to expe- 
Hanes a Tone Ot nip Al vente 


I had no one to converse with ;: 
buoyant spirits to bear me gallaatly 


up, such a d on had the influen- 
za loft behind it; and being confined 


ose steady, perpendicular rains 
which you feel persuaded, will go driz- 
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zle-drizzle th the day. Most 
reluctantly, there I abandoned my 


admirably told anecdote of 
Dead Quaker under the brow of 
Helvellyn, włiose tough broad-cloth 
pe i the beaks of the hungry 
ravens; but it would not do; I was in 
no humor for a joke; and was sadly 
bethinking me how I should wear 
away the day, and what was of more 
evon- 


ing, when —* Apetio,” 


encouraging . 
perhaps, just previously has been dark 
ad chesrlese amd say 
when lot 
cased 


$ 
; 
l 
; 
7 


LH BA 
i 
he 
J 
i 


H 


$ 
- 


a 


H 
ki 
f 
| 


R 


Hl 
á 

i 
f 


UUP 
uf 
i 

$ 

l 

f 


on the muddy sbore; one or two saib- 
ors, in red night-caps, and each with 
a 


the dingy stump of a pipe in his mouth, and 
rit — —— 


were sitting in a 


[June, 


; a drippt oung Cockney 
is new silk umbrella 


of 
with 


HE 
hi 


8 
P 


sE F 


the 
aid masters; and those of the modern 
school among the choicest specimens 
the latter was 


* along to market on a donkey, 
à basket of eggs on bor aru 

gure was well drawn, but it was 
the pacing, ol ho Ania MAL Haa 
raek my . its meek, patieat 


Siy as Paa 
Potter himself could have dom. 
Strange, said I, pursuing the train o 
th t, which the sight of this bum- 
bie, hopeless hed suggested, 


how, despite the poetical, historical, 
religious reminiscences wit 
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ise, even more than we pity, the poor 
lonkey. If the laws of association 


re to avail aught, we should hold, 


lim in the highest reverence. It was on 
in ass that the Savior-of the world rode 
oto Jerusalem; an ass, according to the 
Coran, is to sound the trumpet of the 
esurrection; the braying of an ass 
aved the throne of Laku, ki 

liiam; an ass is the here of 

Sell; the eulogized of Cervantes 
torne; and 


r 
and 


e dying lion in one of Æsop’ 
ouching fables; but how many Chris- 
ians are hourly acting in the same 
pirit! Look at the great statesman 
to fall. What an instant prick. 
ng up of long ears in St. Stephens ! 

t a sonorous bray against him 
hroughout the political world! Alas, 
here are ani that call themselves 
Smp ai the meanest ccadreped 
ontempt taan the meanest 
hat s chewed the thistle | 
The next pictures to which my atten- 
ion was directed were three h 
‘lose together, and every way remark- 
ible. I bad cast a. lance at 
hem before, but mow that I came to 
Xamine them more closely, I was 
truck with the nature of the subjects, 
ze * apa finish of the — 

ad evi y been painted u 
cet of a century, and were still a 
cellent preservation. The first re. 
resented a wild, barren tract of moor- 
and, wkereon stood two figures, one, 
ı well looking youth in the first bloom 
of ; and the other, a deorepid, 
Witch-like old woman, the expression 
of whose features resembled those of 
Hecate in Fuseli’s fine painting. This 
18g was in earnest conversation with 
he young man, who seemed i 
© her with fear and wonder not un- 
mingled with distrust. 

The secand picture showed the same 
youth sanding unarmed on tho deck 
X a ship, and surrounded by a rough 
æt of sailors, one of whom was pre- 
nting a pistol at his head. The 
broad masses of light and shade in this 
painting ; its variety of character ; and 
the Rembrandt-like heads of ene or two 
of its groupes, would have made the 
fortune of a modern artist. 

The third picture represented the 
same young man, th 
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thoughtful and care-worn aspect, 
standing at midnight among some 
ruins on a waste like that of Dart- 
moor, while before him was a lovely 
female figure, on whom, strange to 
say, he was gazing with apprehension, 
as though she had been a spectre. 
This painting—at least so it seemed 


ef to me—was by' far the finest of the 


three, and evinced a power.of concep- 
tion and depth of sentiment whieh I 
have rarely seen sy The waa, 
imperfect moon ; the fantastic cloud ; 


companio. 

lorn, ghastly. raonestic 
ruins ;~the spirit displayed in the exe- 
cution of these several details imprese- 
ed me so forcibly, that I determined 
not to rest till I had made myself ac- 
quainted with the history, not merely 
of this, but of all the three pictures, 
for I felt persuaded that they were 
not the mere creations at fancy—else 
wherefore the presence of one and the 


ung same individual in all of them ?—but 


had their origin én fact. 


bjec 

he was one of those staid, intelligent, 
respectable old family servants, who 
know all its ancestral traditions by 
heart, place implicit faith in them, and 
take a pride in explaining them to such 
wondering igvoramuses as myself. 
From this veteran gossip I received 
for answer, that the pictures in ques- 
tion were old family ones, highly prized 

his mistress, to the fortunes of one 

whose ancestors—she was of the 
Devonshire Trevanions—they h 
ferenoe. On further pressing him, he 
entered inte copious particulars of 
their history ; as these were suf- 
ficientlv curious, and I happened to be 
grievously in want of occupation, the 
idea struck me that I would set to and 
embody them in one connected narra- 
tive. Hence the origin of “ Trevan- 
ion,” the composition of which eyabled 
me to spend a few days. bly 
enough. Gentle reader, should it have 
the rare good fortune to amuse you, 
too, I may possibly be tempted (after 
the fashion of eur writers for annuals) 
to illustrate other portions of the “ Pic- 


with a more ture Gallery 
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TREVANION. 


Cuarrzs I. 


Whoever has visited South Devon 
must capri have found — to 
admire picturesque beauty of its 

Some one or other of these 
must oat have given rise to that 
sentimental adage, “Love in a. cot- 

” for it is impossible to see them, 
with their tidy thatched roof, jessamine 
covered walls, trim flower garden with 
its small sunny grase-plot, beehive, and 
wooden redolent of wild roses 
and honey-suckles, and within whose 
shelter an English Juliet may sit unob- 
served,and murmur i i 
in the ear of her Romeo, while a black- 
bird in a wicker sings with kindred 
sweetness above head ;—it is im- 
possible, I say, to see peaceful pictu- 
resque snuggeries like these, without 
instantly associating them in idea with 
that blissful and unsophisticated 
ù the hamlet 
these are cele- 
brated for their unassuming beauty’, and 
it was from one of the neatest most 
attractive in the whole district—the 
dwelling evidently of one aboye the 
peasant class—that, early on a summer 
rooming A yous girl issued with steal- 
thy trembling steps, as if she feared 
that “the very stones” would prate of 
her “ whereabout.” 

On reaching the garden gate, she 
just halted an instant and looked ti- 
midly about her, and then made an 
abrupt dart down one of those famous 
foogth with — which may vie F 

ith the lo story ever to 
by a club-proser, till she reached the 
moor, where she made a second halt, as 
though in momen expectation of 
some one’s arrival. But that “some 
one” came not. Far as the eye could 


reach, not a living thing was discern- they 


ible—nothing but a bleak interminable 
expanse of desert, here swelling up into 

ual hills, round whose heads the 
mists of night still clung; and there 
dotted with gloomy granite tors, or.a 
few half-starved supérannuated elms 
and oaks, which looked—to use the 
forcible expression of one of our ablest 
divines—as though they were set up 
there by Nature for “signals of dis- 


Pair A sonining TAY Sman i 
ig the idea of standing, the living 
being, on a vast desert like Dertmoor 
To hear no sound or stir that can re- 
animated 


, and carry i 

solitudes of the past; this far more 

uge sleeping city, 
there, though it may be dormant, 
have still humanity at your elbow ; 
on Dartmoor hours may elapse before 
you get sight of the human coante. 
nance; ‘tis like being severed for a time 
from the social world, to which you, 
and I, and all of us, e reader, are 
but too apt to fancy we should have no 
objection, till we found ourselves really 
in solitude; when we feel, with Robin- 
son Crusoe, that we are ious i 


g village lash 

absorbed by thoughts of far more imme- 
diate interest, for she k 
and fro a prescribed di now 
looking before and now behind ber, 
with a countenance expressive eqnally 
of fear and disappointment, at 
length, as she was preparing with 
Juctance to quit the spot, a low 
dued voice called her by name, and, 
turning round, she saw with a 
g towards her. 


TO- 


which thus compelled twe young folks 

bed, Sod ge 
billing and cooing on a desert, with a 
wind whistling about — sharp and 
searching enough to set the goose-ekia 
roughening beneath the bristles of a 
— 
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John Trevanion—such was our he- 
"s name — was the younger of two 
ms of a Devonshire baronet of old 
scent, whose ancestral seat mir 
ı the village of South Zeal. 
other was also of “gentle blood ;” 
it, — her husband, who her a 
ugh, jolly, ignorant country gentle- 
an of the Squire Booby alaks — 
| a mind of superior order, and a 
ition remarkable for its evenness 
id good nature. To educate John 
emed to be the sole business of this 
dy’s life ; he was her favorite son, 


id exhibited from ariy youh a quick- ap 


38 of apprehension that well repaid 
8 mother’s solicitude, whose hig 
nbition it was to see him holding as 
‘oud a station in the world as many 
‘his ancestors had held before him. 
ut her wishes were doomed to disap- 
intment, for she died ere he had 
ig wee his eighteenth year; but 
t before she formed his tastes ; 
hich exhibited a bias towards the ro- 
antic and imaginative. No one, for 
stance, placed more implicit faith in 
1 the legends and traditions of per- 
ips the most superstitious district in 
ngland—especially those bugbears of 
e age country, sorcery and 
itchcraft. The well-known Dart- 
oor witch, who about this time (the 
iddle of the seventeenth century) 
trified the neighborhood with her 
A was invested by John 
ith higher supernatural attributes 
an even the ignorant peasantry gave 
3r credit for ; but this was less the re- 
ilt of weak credulity than of that wild 
etic temperament which in the early 
tys of Greece peopled ths banksof the 
irk Acheron with — ghosts 
1d fiends. But though fond of “lone 
tting by the shores of old romance,” 
yung Trevanion, unlike the generality 
‘such dreamy enthusiasts, was of an 
lergetic, enterprising character, and 
aver cast a glance at the portraits of 
is gallant ancesturs without regrettin 
at he had attained his twenti 
ear and had yet signalized himself by 
o one act worthy to be held in re- 
lembrance. 

It was at this period of his life, when 
anting to enter the world where he 
lt assured he should achieve renown, 
at a ciroumstance occurred which 
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changed the whole current of his ideas. 
He fell in love, a malady to which 
youth is peculiarly liable. The ob- 
ject of his sudden idolatry was the 
only angat of a Somersctshire gen- 
tileman, of retired habits and straitened 
means, who had lately come to take up 
his abode in one of those picturegque 


cottages in which, as I have before ob- 
served, this quarter of South Devon 
abounds. It was while wandering 


alone one evening by the ruins of an 
abbey which bordered on the moor, 
that John first encountered this lovely 
ition. She was leaning on her 
father’s arm at the time, and flushed 
with exercise, and radiant with health 
and youth, presented as attractive an 
image as lover’s eye could desire to 
on. From this moment John felt 
imself a changed man. Hitherto, he 
had been all for ambition ; thenceforth 
he was all for sentiment. And this 
alteration was not gradual, but instan- 
taneous. His on was not the re- 
sult of reflection, but of impulse. It 
was first-love in all its frenzy. Though 
he had seen her but once, yet his me- 
mory retained a vivid impression of 
the charms of thefair unknown—of her 
dark earnest eyes, her: luxuriant tresses, 
the classic outline of her countenance, 
her swan-like neck, her graceful buoy- 
ant tread, and the perfect symmetry of 
her form, while his fancy, equally 
vivid, invested her mind with corres- 
ponding attractions. 

For a whole week afterwards, Tre- 
vanion could think of nothing but who 
the unknown was, and when he should 
see her again. She was his reverie by 
day, his m by night, and so work. 
ed upon his imagination that he did 
not rest until he had not only acquaint- 
ed himself with her name and place of 
abode, but even established himself as 
a visitor at her father’s cottage. 

The rest follows as a matter of 
course. The young couple became 
deeply enamored ofeach other. From 
talking together they got to walkin 
on dre reading together, and, it 
might be, sighing peoa or first- 
love is apt to be ex ingly hysterical, 
while Mr. Mordaunt, Mary’s father, 
who was a widower, neither encour- 

nor checked their intimacy, byt 
let it take its course, unconscious ap- 
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parently—so incurious and unsuspi- 
cious was his nature—that it passed 
the bounds of ordinary acquaintance. 

And so months rolled on, happy 
months which with the — 
of thought. Seldom a day now elape- 
ed but John was a visitor at the cot- 

; he had always some new -book 
to lend or to borrow, or some new 
walk to p to Mary and her fa- 
ther. Evening after evening found 
them loitering along the edge of the 
moor, or, in the gloom of twilight, 
when none were likely to discover 
them, through the leafy grove that 
skirted Trevanion Park, where the 
would wander for hours, weaving bril- 
liant fancies to the diligent exclusion 
of all probability, till hooting of 
the night-owl warned them that it was 
time to te. 

It has been asserted that first. 
love is blind. Iam inclined to doubt 
this aphorism, and to believe that it is 
particularly quick-sighted. In the 
present instance, at least, it was so to 
a surprising extent, for not one mental 

did John’s imagination endow 
sch but goa i becoming 
acquainted with her, she possessed. 
Shs was indeed not less attractive in 
intellect than in person, having been 
educated by Mr.Mordaunt, who doated 
on her, with a care by no means com- 
‘mon in the seventeenth century. But 
it was not merely 
aructed mind that John recognised in 
Mary ; he was, if possible, still more 
struck with her firmness and — 
-of character, and the depth of her de- 
votion to her futher. In fact, so com- 
etely did this young girl enthral his 
that he became almost wholly 
estranged from his family, seldom 
joining the convivial parties at the 
all, and when he did so for appear- 
ances’ sake, or to avoid the course in- 
sinuations of his brother Edward that 
he felt himself too good for them, 
hurrying away from the table at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The time, however, was at hand 
when John and Mary were destined 
to realize the adage that “the course 
of true love never did run smooth.” 
During the early period of their ac- 

queintance, Trevanion, well knowing 

. his father’s prejudices on the score of 
rank, and how prone a country 
ng — wit the’ Mr 

ing inti wi Š 

unts, and usually contrived to meet 
them, as if by accident, on the moor, 
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[Juno 


which was one of their favorite walks. 
By degress, however, as he became 
more and more interested in Mary, be 
laid aside this caution, and even seem- 
ed to take a pride in displaying his 
attachments to ber, resenting the jests 
of his brother—who, having frequently 
aren the parties , balfeu- 
pected the state of their affections— 
with a bitterness that soon produced a 
oung men, the 


glance at Mary, though not with hyme. 
neal ideas. He her oao 
iy; 


ed 
as an humble flees 


being something of a libertine in his 
habits, without any of his brother's 
refinementofmind or fe x 
it far from unlikely that he, might be 
as successful with her as be been 
in many of his other rustic amours— 
ms least. F Jobn — ——— from 
acene of action, which according! 
he resolved to take the earliest ae 
tunity of bringing about. 

It was not, however, by his brother's 
means that John’s hopes were blasted 
in the bud, and the full measure of his 
delinquency made known to the Baro- 
net; for before he could mature his 
plans, a more subtle spirit had been at 
work, in the person of a lean, sour old 
— — connection of the fami- 

» who happening one evening to over- 
coat a conversation between the lovers, 
of a decidedly matrimonial turn, has- 
— i. acquaint T = man with 

e iculars discovery— 
how hia son kad formed a clandestine 
attachment to a girl far beneath him 
in rank; how returned it; and 
how, unless he promptly interfered, a 
aupra catastrophe would take place, 
and the blood of the Trevanions be 
for ever dishonored. 

Though rough and i 
manner, the result of his long 
blished authority over the district, 
Baronet was any thing but irascible; 
but this was precisely one 
communications calculated to l up 
all the devil within him. If there 
one thing beyond another of which be 
was proud—I except, of course, his 
hounds and horses—it was the anti- 
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rhat he called his ingratitude in pre- 
— talk of marriage, without 
rst asking his permission ; con 
is conduct with that of his brother, 
rho would never have dreamed of 
uch heresy ; reminded him of bis an- 
estors, not one of whom but had mated 
rith their equals in rank ; and con- 
luded by insisting on his giving up 
ll thoughts of the “insolent bag- 
age,” as he styled Mary. 

“ Never,” said John, boldly, when 
be Baronet had concluded the longest 

he had ever been known to 

nake : “if I owe res to you, sir, 
owe it also to myself, and I presume 
o think that in this i — 

“Think! What right have you to 
hink, when you have got me to think 
or you? But this comes of the book- 
earning that your poor mother was 
lways cramming your head with. 
Sut 1°11 burn every book in the house ; 
uch rubbish is only fit for wadding. 
(here’s pa brother has never read 
, line in his life, ’ll warrant ; no more 
ave I, for that matter; and your 
reat ancestor, Sir H who died 
n his stirrups at Bosworth Field, could 
ot write his own name. And yet you, 
orsooth, must ret to be wiser 
han all of us ! But I'll tell you what 
tis, young sir—either give up this 
rench, or give up me.” 

“At least allow me some time for 
eflection, sir.” 

“Time!” shouted the indignant 
Jaronet ; “ not a day—not an hour— 


rou’ve had time, enough and to spare, 


iready. Yes, a pretty time you’ve 
iad of Vil tos Bound, gadding about 
vith that artful hussey, and making 
rourself the laughing-stock of the 
\eighborhood, when you should have 
een fulfilling your duties as a son and 
| brother.” 

“u I am not aware, sir, that I have 
een remiss in either capacity.” 

— a I — not. You — 
houg t yourself too good Company for 
ny findi you never looked down 
»n your brother Edward, because he 
1ad not as much book.learning as 
ourself, h he shall ride, or hunt 
or shoot with any man in Devon- 


“Father, father,” replied John, 
with deep feeling, you are unjust, 
— is it my fault that my 
1abits are not those of my neigt o, 
wud that I cannot, strive as I may, 


enter into their convivial enjoyments }? 
As respects Edward, it is he that looks 
down on me ; not Ion him.” 

“ And well he may, seeing the dis- 
graco you were about to entail on your 

ily. However to cut this matter 

short—either consent to give up all 
thoughts of this girl, or prepare to leave 
tho hall within the week. Iam lord 
and master here, and no child of mine 
shall dare to fly in the face of my 
authority.” - , 

But John respectfully, though firm- 
ly, persisted in his refusal to resign 

ry, upon which the Baronet, after 

— — his „oinen son, of 
whose sagacity he had a high opinion, 
applied to May 8 ——— was his 
own tenant, and so worked upon his ap- 
prehensions—for he was a quiet timid 
man—that Mr Mordaunt, whose e 
were now for the first time to 
the nature of the intimacy between the 
young couple, and who had no idea of 

family that despised him, that very 
a y that t very 
night exacted a promise from Mary, 
whose pride was deeply wounded by 
her father’s comm tion, that she 
would not see John 

Trevanion mean time, having no no- 
tion of the efforts made by Mor- 


impossible, and that whenever he 
called at the cottage its inmates were 
sure to be absent, he became quite 
disheartened, attributing that tocaprice 
on Mary’s part which was the result 
of bitter necessity. 

But perseverance does wonders, and 
as a last recource the young man had 
recourse to writing. With consider- 
able difficulty he managed to a 
letter conveyed to Mary, wherein he 
implored her to grant him one last 
interview, raug Saree at daybreak, 
near the Abbey, he should be anxious- 
ly waiting her arrival, and that if she 

led to come the dissapointment 
would be fatal to him. The letter 
was penned in such a distracted style 
that the poor girl was alarmed by it 
into acquiescence. “It is the last time 
I shall ever see him.” she said—and 
acccordingly, at the appointed hour, 
made her appearance at the place of 
rendezvouz, as I have already shown. 
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“So you refuse to agree to claimed Mary, while the tears, stream- 

posal, Mary V said Jobn, as they walk. ing down her cheek, told far more 


ed slowly across the moor. “ Unkind 
girl, is this the affection you have so 
often professed for me ?” 
“Unkind, John? If Jam so, ‘ths for 
our welfare. God knows how wil- 
_ ingly I would 
you; but it must not be. 
“Who shall prevent it, if we are 
resolved ?”’ 
“ Qur fathers, John. We are bound 


every strong tie of d of affec- 
iiti of honor, to ifice our will 
to theirs. These were principles in- 


stilled into me from ear infancy ; 


ten and often have I prayed to be 
taught my line of duty, and strength- 
ened in my purpose to fulfil it; and 
even now my rebellious heart”-—— 
And she paused. 

“Go on—go on, Mary,” exclaimed 
John, eagerly. “Sweetest girl, I could 
listen to you for hours.” 


“ You have, mdeed, Mary,” i 
her lover, gloomily ; “too much, I fear, 
for your own happiness, and far too 
much for mine. Think better of it— 
pray, think better of it, my love. What 
though my father cast me off? Have 
I not hands? Have I not youth, 
strength, perseverance, and fixedness 
of purpose? And Oh, Mary, with you 
by my side, in some place far remov- 
from this, to cheer and feed me with 
your smiles, what task is there that I 
could not succeed in ꝝ 

Affected by the energy with which 
he spoke, — made no reply. Tre- 
vanion p his advantage. 

“Think, love, of the a 
that is in store for us, if we do but 
aha to —— dictates — heart. 

very t eve i every 
action of our lives show that we were 
born for each other. Our tastes are 
the same—the same, or nearly so our 
st ant ty then should we be di- 


“Tempt me no more, John,” ex- 


4 a 


pass my whole life with 


emphatically than words the 

that was preying at her heart ; “I 
not act as you would wish. I cannot 
ally myself with a family that casts 
— A dagger i my fa- 
—— No, John; I have pride 
and” —— 


I will wear out my life single for your 
sake; but I will not bring down the 
piii of two parents on your 

ea ae 

In a woman who truly loves—the 
remark is trite, but will bear repeti- 
tion—there is a holiness, a purity, a 
disinterestedness—say rather a tote, 
unhesitating abandonment of self— 
which a man can never reach, and not 
often appreciate. John was ( 
but he was not convinced by Mary's 
generous devotion. i 

“ Mary,” he said, and not without 
sternness, “you told me but jast now 
that your father had made you pro- 
mise to hold no more clandestine 
sess min me. Have you obeyed 

im?” 

Mary hung down her head. 
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“ I deserve this reproach,” she said, 
‘but least of all from you. When 
you told me in your letter that you 

not survive m l to see 
you, what could I do 
ather, acquainted him with your 
hreats, and solicited his advice ; and 
1e, trusting to his daughter’s honor, 
rave me permission to see you once 
nore. Johs,I am here for the last 
ime.” 

The air of deep heart-felt solemni- 
y with which Mary said this convin- 
ed John he had nothing more to 
ope. He walked on with hera few 
ninutes in gloomy silence, till at 
pb his feelings could not be con- 
rolled; and he said, in a voice bro- 
ren with grief,— 

“So you give me up, Mary? Be 
t so; but remember that by so doing 
rou have wrung a heart that beat for 
rou, and you a be True, this is our 
ast meeting. ithin the week I quit 
10me, perhaps for ever.” . 

“For ever, John?” asked Mary, 
witha faltering voice. “Say not so;” 
rou will return in a brief space. 
Your lot in life may be changed ; 
rour father may relent; mine may 
sive me back my promise, and we 
nay yet be happy together. Do not 
my for ever, Joho.” 

“For ever. Why should I sta 
ingering here, where chlo Mera 
ook on reminds me of past happiness, 
ind present suffering? No; I goto 
ind in other climee—hew vain 
ask !—the peace denied me here.” 

“ Mary made no reply, for she was 
lrowned in tears. Her 
red ; she trembled all over like an 
spen leaf. Trevanion marked her 
ymotion. 

“ Sweetest, sweetest girl,” he said, 
folding her passionately in his arms, 
: recall your rash determination, and 
bid me be happy. Let us fly this 
hated place. t are fathers to 
38?” 

“Jo 


heart is ; 

“Come, love, and let us hence. 
Oh, Mary, I love, I doat on you to 
distraction. All is light where you 
are—all gloom where you are not. 
Come, then, and shed sunshine oa my 
path. Be my friend, my guide, my 
poina angol. Feel, love, how my 
eart beats! Dear girl, it will soon 
cease to beat when you have cast me 


off.” l l 
09* 


John, have pity on me; my 
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hea- thought, that if not again int 
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They had by this time neared the 
Abbey ruins, and John, pointing to- 
wards them, said, “ » such as is 
that building, such shall I become the 
instant that you have discarded me. 
Away from you I cannot live. Onoe 
more, then, J ask, will you be mine? 
Think not you will less feel the pang 
of separation than myself—no, it wi 
reach your heart too—for your fa- 
ther’s sake, then, to whom your hap- 
piness is dearer than his own.” ——~ 

“For my father’s sake! Thanks, 
John, for these words, for they have 


-recalled me to a sense of my duty. 


Yes, dear John, I can be firm now; 
and hastily quitting him, she rushed 
forward into the Abbey, and flinging 


herself on the damp, weedy floor, in 


front of what had once been an altar, 
she raised her eyes to Heaven, crossed 
her arms over her breast, and said, 
“ Hear me,God of Heaven! while in thy 
sacred presence I solemnly swear that, 
till favoring circumstances permit, I 
will never become Trevanion’s bride;” 
then rising from her knees, and turn- 
ing to John with a smile, while tears 
flowed fast from her eyes, “ Kies me, 
brother,” she continued—“we meet 
no more, and I may not part with 
you in anger. No, John, I could 
never have borne to be your wife— 
to see you writhing beneath the curse 
of two parents,and feel that my se 

ness had brought you to this extremity; 
no, John, never—never. And now 


the farewell—God bless you—God for 


ever bless you!—pray for me, as I 
shall for you, and be happy in the 
world, 
we shall at least meet in another,” 
and in an instant she had vanished 
from his sight. 
jae — moma. Trevanion — 
mained quite stu » gazing in the 
direction in which Ma had disap- 
peared. Was she ind one? Had 
she — him up, and of her own ac- 
cord too? What, hisown Mary—the 
gentle, the compassionate ! and as he 
ought of the many llencies of 
her mind and temper, his heart over- 
flowed with softness. Soon, however, 
a sterner feeling came over him. She 
had treated him with indifference— 
with ipgratitude. She had no lo 
for him—not an atom—or she woul 
not have used him thus. How, then, 


shodld he act? He would dismiss her 


at once from his mind, and quit Eng- 
land for ever. He would be no wo- 
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man’s slave; and as he said this, he 
brushed the tears indignantly from his 
eyes, and rushed across the moor with 
the reckless speed of one demented. 
Just as he reached one of those 
huge granite tors which are scattered 


like land-marks about the moor, an pe 


old woman, wrinkled as a faicon’s ta- 
lon, lean, yellow, and nearly bent 
double, rose up from behind it, and 
stood right in path. John shud- 
dered, for though he had never seen 
her before, he knew that he looked 
upon the Dartmoor Witch ! 
“Away—away,” he exclaimed, mo- 
tioning her from his sight, “I came 
not here to seek you.” “I know it,” 
replied the hag, and was tottering off, 
when the young man gathering cou- 


rage, said, “stay, woman, they say Th 


you are wise—are powerful ; can your 
ert then”——and John hesitated, 
struck with a sudden sense of horror 
at the idea of having recourse to the 
aid of such a being. 

“You are troubled in mind,” ex- 
Claimed the Witch, “and you would 
learn from me your destiny. Is it not 

“It is,” ire Trevanion with fal- 
tering accen 

“ Listen to me, then, for I know you 
better than you know me. John 
vanion, the period is close at hand 
when you shall curse the hour you 
were born. Your early fortunes shall 
be cast in storm and eclipse; but fear 
not—faint not; you have a stout 
heart, and shall conquer, not be con- 
quered by, your fate. Sos one 
whose words have never yet been 
spoken in vain,” and thus muttering, 
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the Witch hobbled off to her hut hard 
by, leaving John aghast with awe and 
astonishment. 


attributes, should have exercised is- 
fluence over Prevanion’s imaginatia, 
will not appear surprisi to those 
who are acquainted with the domestic 
— of the times. That was a 
period when the popular faith in witch- 
craft was unbounded. Even men like 
Bacon—Sir Thomas Brown—Fairfax 
Sp es eneral bee hich clung 
to the ief, which was 

Devon than 


secuted the peasant at all 
and in all places, and even the 
rior rank of the squire did not 
him from their ice. Well, 
are gone, the follies of those da 
have been succeeded by others 
less preposterous. If Bishop Corbett 
fe eh ike cee ol 
se a sigh to memory 
witches? At least they 
tive of thus much 


that the superstition was absurd, 
often led to cruel i 
far better to worry a 
set fire to Bristol. 


Cuarrer IV. 


Maddened with the result of his 
last interview with Mary, John made 
one more appeal to his father; the 
Baronet, however, was inexorable; 
finding which, and aware also that to 
Temain lo idle and solitary in 
Devonshire would only be to nurse 
melancholy, and shut him out from 
every chance of acquiring distinction 
and independence, by w means 
only he could win the hand of Mary, 
Trevanion summoned up all the man 
within him, and at once closed with 
his father’s proposal, that he should 
leave England, and embark as a volun- 
Teer in one of those ships of discovery 


that were then fitting out for the 
Americas. 

At the period to which this tale re- 
fers, there was a perfect mania for 
these maritime expeditions, and 
a younger son of good family 
limited means, joined the intrepid 
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been made for his vo and then 
hurried off for London, whence, within 
the week, he set sail in an English 
vessel bound for the Bahamas, the 
commander of which was a distant 
connection of the ions. 

it was not without a pang that John 
again caught sight of the iron-bound 
coast of Devon, and, glooming on the 
horizon, of the inland heights of Dart- 
moor. He remained on deck till the 
last glimpse of his native country 
melted away from sight; and then 
dismissing, as he proudly imagined 
he could do, the happy pest from his 
mind, turned his thoughts wholly to 
the future. Mary, he remembered, 
had promised to remain single for his 
sake, and this promise, which he knew 
her too well to — avy induce- 
ment would tempt her to break, con- 
firmed — in his resoluto purpose to 

on and prosper. 
— a voyage of some weeks, the 
ship drew near the West India islands, 
but just as it came within sight of His- 
paniola, one of those terrific hurricanes 
sprung up which are peculiar to the 
tropics at certain seasons of the year. 
For some time, by dint of incessant ac- 
tivity, the crew contrived to keep their 
vessel afloat and off the shore, but the 
storm increasing towards night, and 
the ship drifting fast to land, there 
seemed little or no chance of escape. 
The waves broke over the deck with a 
fury that swept all before it, straining 
the timbers till they groaned like a 
tortured Ton ; the masts were splin- 
tered by the lightning ; the sails torn 
to atoms by the whirlwind; many of 
the crew, among whom was the cap- 
tain, were swept overboard by the 
rushing waters; and the few who re- 
mained, worn-out with fatigue, bewil- 
dered, and convinced that all was over, 
endeavored to lull their sense of hor- 
ror by having recourse to the stimulus 
of intoxication. 

John was almost the only one who 

reserved his senses at this crisis. 

an i death stared him in the face, 
he dtd not quail before his awful pre- 
sence, the high and stern excitement 
of the hour overpowering all thoughts 
of fapprehension. In vain, however, 
he endeavored to infuse a portion of 
his own moral courage into those about 
him; in vain he conjured them to 
strive their utmost to k the ship 
afloat during the night, and held out 
confident hopes of assistance reaching 
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them ‘from the shore at day-break ; 
neither his remonstrances nor the ex- 
ampio he set of indomitable energy, 
had the slightest effect ; the men were 
worn-out and could not work, more- 
over they were drunk, and would not 
if they could; the consequence of 
which was, that shortly a day- 
break, the ship struck upon a sunken 
Tock, and barely had Trevanion time 
to lash himself to a fragment of a mast, 
when down she went; and he was the 
only one who esca having been 
hurled high on land by an enormous - 
billow, in a state of utter insensibility. 

When he recovered consciousness 


he found himself lying ina bed ina 


neatly furnished apartment, with all 
the apparatus of an invalid about him. 
Astonished at his situation, he started 
up and looked around him ; not a soul 
was near, but in a short time a stranger 
of middle age and frank cordial 5 
softly entered the room, and, fin ing 
Trevavion awake, held out his han 
and with a smile congratulated him on 
his improved condition. The young 
man would fain bove pot e bund 
questions to his benefactor, but the 
latter forbade him to exert himself, 
and, telling him he would explain all 
at the fitting season, quitted the apart- 


ment as silently as he had entered it. 


Late în the evening he returned, 
when, finding John considerably re- - 
freshed by a long and placid sleep, he 
assisted him to rise from his bed, led 
him into an adjoining room, and there, 
at his earnest eptreaties, explained to 
him by what means he had 
his guest. The vessel, he observed, 
had been descried by some fishermen 
who had chanced to be on the look- 
out at the moment when she struck, 
and the news having spread like wild- 
fire throughout the district, he himself, 
who was one of the first to hear it, had 
hurried off with some neighbors to see 
what assistance could be rendered to 
the crew ; — however, 
they were too late, for all had perish- 
ed except John, whom accordingly he 
had ordered to be conveyed to his own 
house. 

— a — pagal ex- 
claimed Trevanion, ently graspin 
his benefactor’s hand; “ — 
am I now?” 

“ At Santo Jago,” replied the stran- 

T, who was an Englishman, but of 

ish extraction, and had long been 
one of the most thriving gol of 


that town, “ where you are as safe as 
you could be, even in the governor's 
own house at St. Domingo.’ 

“ And have all perished, do you say, 
but me ?” 

“ All.” 

“God help me! would that their lot 
had been mine!” and John sank back 
exhausted in his host’s arms. 

Io the course of a few days he was 
— — to health, but his 
spirits remained sadly depressed, for 
his only chance of securing honor- 
able distinction was gone ; he had lost, 
too, the counsels of his friend the cap- 
tain, who had treated him with uni- 
form kindness during the voyage, and 
was reduced to a state of absolute de- 

ence on the bounty of a stranger. 
that — was a country- 
man, and beha towards him with 
rh tra plans hg repel at 
feel his destitution the less acutely— 


and foreseeing that otheftwise there maged 


would be so end to it, he resolved— 
ul and ——— was the 
—— E e Siok opportu. 
nit returning to En i 
When he annou this intention 
to his host, the good man tried hard to 
dissuade him from it, at least until the 
Spanish convoy should be on its re- 
turn home from South America, when 
a crating to do his best to oe 
im a passage to some port in Spain, 
whence he might find his way to 
his native country; but at present, 


added his benefactor, the pirates, un- . 


der the command of the well-known 
Davis, were cruising in all directions, 
and a single v if such should 
happen OF. any unusual chance to 
touch at Hispaniola on its return from 
Panama or Porto Bello, would hardly, 
without a miracle, be able to reach 
Spain in safety. These ments 
had their due weight with Trevanion, 
who remained upwards of a fortnight 
with his host, when his departure was 
expedited by the following circum- 
stance :— 

He was strolling one day with his 
aost along Rap agar” pe when a ship 
appeared in the offing making sail for 

Jago. The goldsmith no soon- 
er beheld it than his fears took the 
alarm, for the town, which was poorly 


fortified, and consisted of but a few Gomez. 


ilaged aly these bef ape he 
p y the year before, 
thought it far from im; robable that the 
strange vessel was a free-trader come 
to por Sano Jago a second visit. 

“ Heaven help us all!” said he, ad- 
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d Trevanion, “tis most 


Davis’s vessel; she was seen off 

—— ay fn 
“ Not so,” replied Jo “ 

if my eyes do not deceive me at this 
distance, she hoists Spanish colors; 
yes, it is your flag that flies at her 
— She is in distress, too, for 
er rigging appears in wretched 
light. — — 
bosi voad in an eigaran 

A DTO ROE DAS COA AR BETO: 
In the course of the day the veme 


ib nt dp oom to put in for 
the purpose rocuring fresh stores, 
bnd alen, da Trevanion surmised, 
of refitting, having been sorely da- 

in a recent action with a pirato 
cruiser. 


For upwards of ten days she remain- 
ed at Santo —— ohn, learning 
thatshe was about toset sail for Spain, 
stated to the goldsmith his intention of 
embarking in her; wh the 
other, finding him resolute, liberally - 
supplied him with the means of de- 
fraying his passage, and John hasten- 
ed to seek out the captain, whom he 
found busily superintending the em- 
barkation of stores. 

“So you want a ge home to 
Spain ?” said the captain, a blunt Eng- 
lish tar, in reply to John’s application ; 
“well, we can room for you . 
hap; you'll come down handsomely, 
of course ?” 

Trevanion made his offer, which the 
other readily closed With, i 
however, while heeyed the youth wi 
marked attention, “you must be con- 
tent to rough it with us, , for 

so. A 
weil, I 


our accommodations are but sọ 
cabin to yourself, of course ? 
think we may promise that ; and you'd 
like to mess alone? eee that 
t hearken, ‘ed, 


you must not object to bear a in 
case of emergency ;” then —** 
sallow Spaniard who stood 


“Humph !” replied his ion ; 
“ you're always so taken with these 
trim-built fairweather sparks. There's 
no good in them that ever I could ses.” 
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- “ Belay your jaw, you fool, and let's 
rear what the youngster’s got to say 
‘or himself.” 

“When you talk of bearing a 
wand,” said Trevanion, “of course you 
— Ney b of an encoun- 
er wi pirates. 
Javis’s ship was seen off here a 
while since.” 

“ Like 
bar him ; for he and his crew are food 


or sharks by this. We drubbed have 


hem soundly the other day, as you 
may have seen by the state of our 
igging. No, no, I will not asit you to 
ight against the free-tradere—what 
. Meant that as some of our men 
we disabled, and we are therefore 

} hands, you will not mind 
ALng CED AnA Pini About Dow and 


Crtani not pa an Pil 
ge no labor, be it what meyi 
though young, I have’ served, 


s that was; an 
yucyant, enthusiastic 
mworldly habits of the recluse h 
Litherto rept under hatches. Before, 
te but suspected that he had the re- 
\uisite energy for success; new, he 
vas convinced of it, and let the pre- 
ent frown as it might, the future was 
us, and he would win its smiles or 


ject hi ; 

would have faith in his manhood and 
lis resources, and hasten to share the 
ertain fortunes which, without her, 
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I’m told Captain insisted 
short 


enough—but you need not frien 


Š 


' “The day after to-morrow; so 
your g E stowed away 
times.” ith which words the party 


se ted. 
When the hour of his 


departure are 
rived, John’s hospitable host, who had 


i to 
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it 
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oug these served 
away many an idle hour, end well 


8 


was that they were of so sunny a hus, 
ad for wie —— — 


would have been cheerless enough, his 

fellow re being a coarse, 

the captain fla l a DA 
e tteringly 

who had few or no in 

mon with himself. The chief portion 

of his time was t as a matter 








turned on subjects in which he felt net 
the slightest interest. 
For the first one or two days 
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' said one of the men; “I 
heard at Santo Jago that they were on 
their return.” 


oo 
we shall meet this cruise; that’ 


said, “sad ; one ma 

as well sleep away one’s life, as pass it 

Suni ane a 
n g to do, specially as” —— 
“Hold your jaw, you fool,” replied 


[June, 


his impatient = shali 
o7 Ana ay, mean- 
time go and look to the men, meast 


which is 
il.” 


nion exceedingly. He could not 
sibly conceive what could make 
captain so apprehensive of i 
contact with vessels of a ration whi 

was then at peace with his own. Sure- 
ly, thought he cannot have mis- 
taken them for pirates sailing under 


false colors! “Yet why not?” he 
added after a moment's reflection, “ex- 


Davis, nothing is more 


natural then 
; that his head should be full of pirates! 


However, be this as it may, there can 
be no harm in endeavoring to ascer- 


e of spinning a 
what you have over paea 
posed to doubt my faith. , DO re- 
if T ehould tell yoo your suspicions 
you your 
are well founded ?” 7 
~ “Well founded!” exclaimed Joba, 
doubting whether he had heard 
ight. 


lied the Captain, laughing ; = I should 

p e Captan, 3* 

sok vonder now if ht thought be was 

on his voyage to Spain !” : 
“ What, are we not bound for a Spa- 


nish pni 
“Yes, but not in the Old World. 
Balla wher il join Motas 
O, where we in 
squadron, which must be off the 
Spanish Main by this time. Mayhep 
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pou have heard of Admiral Mo 3 
t is a name well known in 
eas.” 
“ Far too often,” exclaimed John. 

“And of Captain Davis, too, his 
cond in command ?” 

“To be sure I have; you told me 
yourself that your last action was with 
a and that you had vanquished 

im.” 
“Hah! hah! hah!’ returned the 


Captain, “and so I did; go would his 


aot have had me run into Santo Jago 
with a disabled crew, a shattered 
vessel, and the black flag fiying at 
che mast-head, and tell the lubberly 
Spaniards how I came to be in such a 
olight! Why, man, instead of bei 

allowed to refit, I should have had 

ihe guns in the fort rattling away at 
ne. No, no, Captain Davis knows 
well what he’s about; and if you’ve 


1ught to sa inst him, speak out, 
‘or he inde sera 1” 

For a moment surprise deprived 
lohn of all power of movement; he 
oon recovered himself, however, and 
ndignation at having been so egre- 
riously duped, overmastering his pru- 
ence, he rushed on the pirate chi 
und seized him with a tic grasp 
»y the throat. But he had an oppo: 
ient to deal with who was more than 
hrice his match. The rufan shook 
1imeelf free in an instant, and then 
irawing a pistol from his vest, coolly 
evelled it at Trevanion’s head. 

But the goua 
10r drew back, but continued eyeing 
he freebooter with a look of stern 
lespair that was evidently not without 


ts effect on a nature which however . 


naccessible to the softer emotions, 
cnew how to and sympathize 
with bravery. turning the pistol 
© his belt, the Captain exclaimed 
with a tremendous oath, “ bravo, lad, 
you’ve that in you which makes me 
ike you, whether I would or not. 
From the first moment I clapped eyes 


g men neither quailed har 


luck for three months and upwards: 


“ And pray, Davis,” enquir- 
ed John, who now recovered from. 
is first astonishment, “in what light 


disgust only served to increase the 
Pirate’s merriment. “Come, come,’’ 


life ; something must be allowed for 
rejudice, and something also for out- 
ish habits. I remember the day 
when I shrunk from this sort of 
thing quite as much as you can; 
but use, youngster, use, reconciles us 
to any thing, as the old lawyer said to 
the devil. No doubt, in time, you'll 
be one of us, and who knows but you 
may rise to.be my lieutenant! There’s 
@ prospect for you! For the present, 
however, you may call yourself my 
guest ; and provided you do not in- 
terfere with my men, I will take care 
they shan’t interfere -with you. But, 
Og brother, should you incline to 


whenever you 
find us, or it wi 


escape alive from this vessel. Here 
ou are, and here you shall remain. 
ither you must join us, or else ”-—— 
and the Pirate with a darkened brow 
— to the Phi dpe ra expect to 
ngle from good-looking gal- 
lows there. Think well on what I 
have said, and in a day or two I will 


mm you, I told Gomez you would suit speak to you again ;” and with these 
pur purposes.” words the Captain turned from his 
“Suit your p es! How so?” guest and descended into the cabin. 

“Why, in the place, your pas- 
Cuarter VI. 


For some minutes after the Pirate 
nad left him, John remained in a state 
ittle short of stu ° 
10pes which, despite his reverses, had 


The his last chance of revisiting a wae 


hitherto buoyed him up, were now all 
blighted, for he could not but feel that 


was gone. He looked around 
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attention was called off by the voice 
ptain Davis, who shouted to one 


sail on the horizon 9’ 

“ Never a one within fifty miles Pll 
be bound.” 

“The breege freshens, too I 
think ?” 

“ es.” 

“ Shake out stitch of canvass 
then—we should have been within 
sight of the ron by this time—- 
and do you, Mynheer,” addressing a 


squab Dutchmen who was lounging 
on the forecastle, “tell the men that 
they may appear on deck as soon as 
they please. We need fear nothi 
more from the Don this cruise, 


In an instant the major part of the 
crew, who had been kept below decks 
as u measure of precaution, in case the 
— — have been hailed by the 

panish convoy, came raria u 
to the number possibly of a hun red. 
Never till this moment had John set 
eyes on such a set of callous despera- 
does. They seemed ripe for the com- 
mission of any crime, and as if they 
would think no more of cutting a 
throat than of spitting a fowl. All 
were armed to the teeth, with pistol, 
dagger, and sabre, and as they passed 

repassed T'revanion, they scowled 
on him with glances of mixed surprise, 
distrust, and contempt. 

Heart-sick at the sight, John re- 
‘treated to an unmolested quarter of 
the cabin, where he remained till long 
after nightfall, — with his own 
thoughts, and watching the progress 
of the vessel as the cloven billow 
flashed before her prow. "T'was a 
lovely tropic night—the intense heat 
of the spent day was cooled by the 
brisk wind—the moon shone like a 
tempered sun—one by one the stars 
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uplifted their shining ayelids from the 
horizon, h and e hot, agent — 
ung the dying orb upon 
waters, iven lace to a arar 
broken up into a thousand 
Above—arounad him—all spake 


and the bright thoughts of hie youth. 
“Alas!” said be, “what. was 1 thea 
—what am Inow? Where is the shy, 
fanciful enthusiast of former years, 


with whom hope was a yme for 
certainty? Have I been ing all 
this while, and do I now for the first 


time wake to the stern truth of things? 

Yes, all has been a vision—a 

feverish creation, and nought remains 

of my former self but my love for 
p 

He was roused from this sad reverie 
by the sound of voices in the atate 
eabin, and the hatches being opes, he 
could distinctly hear the conversation 
that was going on between the Cap. 
tain and those of the crew who were 
pay es bhi with him. 

“And pray, Captain,” enquired a 
morose voice, which John $ 
as that of a grim, old, one-eyed buc- 
eanier, who had honored him with 
many a speci — con — 
spray, w ois this here young 
ou have got hold of? Can't say I 
ike the trim of the vessel. In the good 
old times of ”—— 

“And yet tis a tight, clean-buik 
craft enough,” inte Captain 
Davie—“ hot as hell and as bold as a 
lion,” in proof of which he detailed 
the circumstances of his last conversa- 
tion with John, dwelling with partì- 
cular animation on his nt bearing 
when the pistol was levelled at his 
head. “ d on it, Tom,” he 
added, “ we’ll make something of him 
yet. He requires only Be litle ma- 
nagement to as choice a spirit 
as the oon o — 

(7) s0,” rej M e yclopa 
sulkily, “ nevertheless I never knew 
any good come of this here sort of 
live lumber. In the old times of 
Olonois and De Grammont such jack- 
a-dandy scarecrows would have bees 
made to walk the plank or run up at 
the yardarm. But all’s changed now, 
and for the worse, I think.” 
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“Avast there, Tom, avast — we’re 
viser now than we were when you 
irst stepped ’twixt stem and stern.” 

“Wiser!” growled Tom, “why, 
ve havn't flagered a piastre for a 
nonth past. These sleepy times quite 
uins me. I arn’t half the man I was. 
is Olonois used to say, ‘I’d rather be 
utting a throat than doing nothing. 
t keeps one’s hand in.’ ” 

“Surely, Tom,” said Captain Da- 
ris, “ you won’t compare your Olonovis 
vith our Morgan! Mounseer, brave 
is he was, did but half understand his 
luties. Where was the use in flay- 
ng his prisoners alive when he mig t 
lave obtained a handsome ransom for 
hem? I hate such a mode of doing 
husiness—there’s nothing to be got by 
t that I can see.” 

“Ay, that flaying alive was a 
‘oolish affair, and so I told Olonois. 
tsa shame, said J, to waste the time 
f the ship’s crew in that manner. 
Lowsomever, the best of us have our 
veak side, and take him for all in all, 
he Frenchman was as stout a heart 
is ever broke biscuit. Ah,” con- 
inued Tom, with a sentimental sigh, 
‘we shall never see his like again, 
I—n my eyes.” 

“ Your eye you mean,” retorted the 
>aptain, with a prodigious chuckle at 
is own wit. 

Tom it will be observed from this 
brief dialogue, was a croaker—an 
dolater of the good old times, as is 
wsually the case with those whose 
pportunities of distinguishing them- 
elves either for good or evil, are well- 
ugh past. His commander, on the 


sontrary, whose greatest triumphs | 


were to be yet achieved, was an advo- 
vate for the times present. The one, 
n short, was a Tory, the other a 
Whig ; but despite this difference, both 
xeld equally the fundamental article 
»f the political creed—that is to say, 
vere staunch advocates for the propri- 
sty of taxing the community for the 
senefit of their own party. 

The evening after this conversation, 
1s John stood on deck, looking down 
2a the unwrinkled waters which, the 
oreeze having gone down, now lay 
in perfect calm, Captain Davis came 
ap to him and said, “ what, still sulk- 
ing, youngster ! I should have thought 
you would have been in high glee. 
Come, cheer up, man, cheer up; in a 
few days we shall join Morgan off 
Porto Bello, capture the place, and 
Bll our pockets with piastres !” 
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“ Captain Davis,” replied Trevanion, 
laying his hand on the pirate’s arm, 
“have you a heart?” 

“ Heart ?” exclaimed the buccanier, 
fief I should think so, and a pretty 
soft one too, or you would not be 
standing here to ask the question. 
Havn’t I done every thing for you 
that one man can do for another? 
treated you just as if you were one of 
us; given you a berth to yourself, and 
as much grog as you can stow away ?”? 

“I have every thing, captain, but 
that which man most loves—liberty.” 

“Liberty ! nonsense, if liberty is 
not to be found here, where is it to be 
found? In England where they koep 
you poor, and punish you for being so ; 


send you across seas for taking a fancy. 
. toa stray hare or partridge and 


clap you in the bilboes for ooking 
like a man in the face ofa great lord 1” 
—he spoke thus with ineffable bitter- 
ness—“ No, no, this is your on liberty, 
the liberty of the winds and waves; 
the liberty of seeing your ship ge 
bounding, agle-winged, over 
waters; the liberty of hearing your 
cannon shiver the timbers of a rich 
leon, and your sword ring apon e 
elmet of some proud Don ; the iberty 
of helping yourself from your sg $ 
stores, of playing the fool with hi 
women, firing his towns, and hanging 
him to the yard arm if he objects ;— 
this is your only true liberty, youngster, 
and you shall find that it is so whea 
once we have captured Porta Bello. 
D——ee, act but like a man, and I'll 
be the making of you, let my fellows 
say what they will.” ° 
ohn made no reply to this definition 
of enlightened liberty, but heaved a 
sigh so deep that it attracted the Cap- 
tain’s notice, who resumed with a con- 
temptuous sneer, “ what’s the fool sni- 
velling about? d, I believe, after 
all, I’ve been mistaken in you, though I 
thought myself a tolerable judge of 
character; and if so, you know the 
consequences.” 

“I fear not your threats, sir,” said 
Trevanion, looking the pirate steadily 
in the face; “but when you e of 
liberty just now, memory carried me 
back for a moment to my native 
Devon.” 

“ What,” enquired the captain with 
surprise, “are you from Devonshire } 
so am I.” 

“ Yes,” replied John, — poor father 
still lives there, and little knows’— 
“Father! father!” interrupted the 
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pirate in a softer tone than was usual 

with him,“ I too had a father once,” 

and then turned away his head, as if 

afraid to trust himself with further 
h 


“In that case,” replied the young 
man, astonished and delighted at this 
show of SPE you may ima- 
gine what I must feel.” 

“ D—n, sir!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, suddenly changing his manner, 
and endeavoring to lash himself in- 
toara I can imagine nothing— 
I can feel nothing — but that I have 
been wronged, and that I have been 
revenged! Yes, youngster, I too had 
ance.a father—but he was poor—evil 
times fell on him, and he sank beneath 


the oppressor’s grasp.” 
“ How so?” 


“ Why, his health failed him, and 
he got into arrears with his landlord, 
who, despite the old man’s grey hairs, 
thrust him into a dungeon, where he 
died a raving madman. I was young 
then, but when í found myself alone 
in the world — alone, I say, for her 
husband’s griefs had broken, my mo- 
ther’s heart—a change came over me, 
the thoughtless levity of youth fled for 
ever, and 1 swore an oath that I would 
have a bloody vengeance. And the 
hour came. [ prayed for it—plotted 
for it—tarried for it—and it came. 
Alone, at nightfall, on Exmoor I met 
the ruffian. He screamed—he wept— 
he crouched at my feet for pity ; grant 
him but his life, he said, and he would 

ive me back all. Wretch, I replied, 
thrice-accursed wretch, for avarice, 
not want, impelled you to this, give 
‘me back my parents; bid the grave 
restore its dead ; and make me deaf 
to their nightly cry for vengeance. 
Monster, you cannot ;—and I stabbed 
him to the beart! You would have 
laughed to hear his dying groans, and 
see the hideous glare of his eye as it 
slowly fixed in death. Hah! hah! 
hah! ’Twas a rare luxury,” and the 
pirate clutched his dagger, as if he 
‘were about to repeat the act. 

« Horrible!’ exclaimed John, un- 
conscious that he was overheard ; “ and 
was there no law in England to punish 
such a deed ?” į 

“ Law! what should law have to do 


“These barbarians were not without their redeeming 


mise that they had once even th 
prisoner and — their — re soon as 
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in 
the individual to whom 
ey had given their word, 
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with suchas me? Talk oflaw to those 
who have petty wrongs to redress; I 
had a murdered father to revenge, and 
revenge consults not law nor gospel 
either. But enough of this, youngster ; 
you have caused me to say that which 
never yet said to human being, so 
let us drop this subject, and come 
to business. Will you join us—ay or 
no?” 

Trevanion hesitated, but the Cap- 
tain insisting on a reply, he resolved, 
as his only resource, to temporize ; so 
observed, “a decision like this involv- 
ing the fate of my whole after life, 
cannot be come to in an instant; it is 
but a short while since you proposed it 
to me; surely, therefore, you will 
allow me time to refleci on it.” 

“Ho! ho! lad, you’re wavering ; 
well, that’s a good sign ; I thought it 
would come to this. It is not every 
one who can withstand the temptation 
of such prizes as Porto Bello holds out 
to us.” 

“You agree then to my request for 
some little delay ?” 

“ Why, as to that”—said the Cap- 
tain, hesitating. 

“Surely you cannot object! It is 
not much I ask.” 

“Well, well, be itso; you are a 
countryman of mine, and on that 
account I will grant you—say a week, 
not an hour longer. This d—d calm, 
[ fear, will last long, and while it 
lasts, we shall have no need of your 
services. But if at the end of a week 
you have not made up your mind, I 
swear’—and here he scowled like a 
tiger on John—* you shall be strung 
up to the yard arm, and afterwards cut 
piece-meal and flung to the sharks.” 

“And to this delay you solemaly 
pledge yourself?” 

« When did ever a free-trader break 
his word? Mine is past ; let that suf- 
fice.* And now come down with me 
below deck, for this calm gives us bat 
too much leisure for merry-making.” 

With a heavy heart, yet not with- 
outa lingering hope that something 
might yet occur to befriend him, Tre- 
vanion accompanied the captain into 
the state cabin, where the elite of the 
crew were assembled at one of their 
orgies. 


ts. They never broke a pro- 
ey made it were a 
they consi them- 


Selves irrevocably bound by it.” —Von ARcHENHOLTS’s History of the pirates. 
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A SPEECH WHICH WOULD HAVE BEEN SPOKEN IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS UPON THE 
IRISH MUNICIPAL CORPORATION BILL, HAD NOT CIRCUMSTANCES PREVENTED.* 


My Lorns, 

As I have 29 ponnc weight or in- 
fluence in this House, being only per- 
sonally and privately known to some 
of your Lordships, I must depend upon 
your proverbial courtesy for an indul- 
gent anng while expressing my opi- 
nions upon the grave question, whether 
we are now to give to Ireland the mu- 
soe it corporations proposed by the 
the bill before us. My Lords, a candid, 
an anxious, and a laborious investiga- 
Lion of the principles, details, and bear- 
ings of this measure, has produced re- 

ts in my mind which will not admit 
of my giving a silent vote, but on the 
zontrary, impel me to set forth the rea- 
30ns on which it will be founded; so 
‘hat, if wrong in any of my views, I 
nay be at once set right by those of 
greater experience and ability than 
nyself; and if right, afford an oppor- 
unity to others of reconsidering or ad- 
rering to their present opinions. 

_ Weighed down with a sense of my 
wn weakness, and of the vast impor- 
ance and difficulty of the subject upon 
which I have ventured thus to speak, 
| shall endeavor to express myself 
salmly and pertinently. I shall ab- 
stain from the use of all extraneous 
rritating matters—from exhibiti 

hat virulent personal feeling whi 

1as too frequently disturbed and dis- 
i the discussion of all Irish 
juestions. I lament that such has been, 
ind is likely yet to be the case. It 
s certainly difficult, my Lords, for 
rolitical men to preserve their calm- 
ress and temper—in patience to pos- 
ese their soule—when engage in 
itruggles of a nature so peculiarly ex- 
siting as the present; when the stake 
s so tremendous; when the national 
iafety is in issue; when those old and 
mplacable antagonists, the Protest- 
int and Roman Catholic religions— 
when the Movement and Conservative 
arties are all in the field, in fierce 
ind desperate conflict. Believe me, 
ny Lords, we cannot afford now to 


entertain personal considerations. It 
is with such that the enemies of peace 
and order, and of this House, are 
eager to engage and entangle us. I 
shall waste no vituperation upan that 
member of the other House who ge- 
nerally centrives to figure so promi- 
nently in their discussions—who is per- 
mitted, alas! to “wield at will the 
fierce democracy” of unhappy Ire- 
land. My feelings towards that indi- 
vidual I dare not trust myself with 
expressing—nor is it necessary; for 
these vere, but dignified rebuke, inflict- 
ed upon him last session by one of the 
most gifted of your Lordships, has 
smitten him down from the little ele- 
vation he had reached in this country. 
I shall therefore endeavor to forget, or 
at — to regard, the odious ne 
age, the vile itter personalit 

with which he has santrived at * 
to disguise and defile these important 
topics—disdaining, with one of ol 
to enter inio that contest where victory is 
more disgraceful than defeat. 

I say, my Lords, that not only does 
the peace of Ireland depend upon the 
vote we may come to this ev , but 
the welfare of the whole kingdom ; 
and that, as well on account of the di- 
rect and collateral effects of this bill 
as of the recognition or repudiation of 
certain general principles on which its 
advocacy has been founded—princi- 
ples which having been long secretly 
acknowledged and acted upon by thoee 
who urged this bill upon the Govern- 
ment, are now openly avowed by them, 
in the presence, and with the counte- 
nance of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

My Lords, the bill which I hold in 
my hand, 1—as well probably as all 
your Lordships—have most carefully 
read over and considered. We must, 
indeed, be familiar with it, since it is 
nearly identical, not with the bill 
which we last year returned to the 
other House, with certain alterations 
which were the result of long and 
deep consideration—not with the bill 


* This speech is transmitted to the Editor of Blackwood's Mugazine, in the hope that 
f it be suitable for insertion, be will neither ask nor answer any questions about it. Lon 
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originally brought up to us, rendered, 
however: still more obnoxious by the 
introduction of enactments palpably — 
shall I say, designedly !—at variance 
with the declared opinions of a very 
great majority of your michal! pr as 
evidenced by tbe discussions and deci- 
sion of last year. How is this, m 
Lords? How can it be reconciled wi 
the professions by Ministers of their 
anxiety to e a good understand- 
ing between the two Houses! If they 
are ar au of obtaining our 
consent that the bill before us pass 
into a law, I am at a loss to account 
not only for the re-introduction into it 
of that which know we are 
pledged upon principle again to cx- 
punge, but for the insertion of new 
clauses even still more objectionable. 
Again I ask, my Lords, how is this? 
Is it that the noble Viscount opposite 
has persuaded himeelf, or been over- 
persuaded by others, that he can now 
stan upon us to go with him even 
rther than he himself propag to us 
to go last year? Does ‘he think that 
the course of events, the expression of 
inions, the developement of desi 


w ich we have witnessed since last bodies. 


session, have been such as to warrant 
him in entertaining such a notion? 
Are there any of your Lordships that 
think so? I do not believe there are. 
In spite of the bold and imperative 
tone, the air of easy and gay defiance, 
sometimes assu by the noble Vis- 
count when addressing his nts 
in this Houee, I sincerely believe he 
has too much respect for them, and 
has had too much acquaintance with 
public life, toadmit of his believing ey 
of your Lordships capable of exhi- 
biting such a pusillanimous uies- 
cence—such utter blindness and in- 
competency! We can mark, I trust 
we have marked, the signs of the times 
with as much rece and accuracy 
as he; and, in short, I take leave to 
tell the noble Viscount that I look 
upon this move of his suspiciously — 
that I fancy I can discern some pur- 


poses of his—of secret concert with - 


othere—which are scarcely consistent 
with the character and duties of the 
First Minister of the Crown. I passon, 
however, to peint out what appears to 
me to be the precise nature of our pre- 
a. position with reference to this 
_ The noble Viscount, in introducing 
it to your Lordships last year, after 
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pointedly reminding ue, with an er- 
ulting air, that it had “come up 

the gv House erie ge 
very large majority,” hes this 
year preserved a discreet silence, 
vering the sudden fall of the 
meter to 55!) proceeded to 
very temperate terme, 
mous opinion expressed 
House, that the old —— of 
Ireland ought to be abolished ; i 
much as, whatever might have 
the reasons and papaa of 
ginal institution, i 
could no longer be justified on consti- 
tutional principles; the exi 


ies of 
the times were altered ; The prin- 


these bodies bed long gross 
these bodies ong 
ducted themselves, as well by misap- 


The 
noble Viscount proceeded to remark 
upon the consequences of -Roman Ca- 
tholic emancipation ; and stated that 
the passing of that measure had ren- 
dered it incumbent upon the Legisia- 
ture to give Roman Catholics their 
due share in the exercise of munici 

government, and that upon this prin- 
ciple the bill he then introd had 
been framed. He stated, in effect, 
that it reserved all the inviolate rights 
of freemen, preserved the same boun- 
daries and limits of the boroughs, gave 
them a mayor, magistrates, and town- 
council, to preserve the same courts, 
the same power of imposing local 
rates, the same control over the public 
property, and the same power wath re- 


gard to advowsons in the gift of the 
corporations, and p to confer 
on the Crown the same ot 


granting charters to corporations. 
hus far the bill resembled, said the 
noble Viscount, the measure for Eng- 
land and Wales. As to the points of 
difference—the first was that which 
referred tn the amount of qualifica- 
tion. A ten pounds rental was fixed 
upon in the seven largest towns, a five 

unds rental in the smaller towne. 

he whole of the aldermen were to be 
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ippointed by the burgesses; but the 
ight of nominating sheriffe—unlike 
‘he bill now upon the table—was vest- 
Xd in the Crown. 

Having thus sketched the outhine of 
he measure, the noble Viscount con- 
cluded by stating, that he knew of no 
uiieient reason why England and 
deotland should be allowed municipal 
nstitutions, while Freland should be 
lenied them; that no such differences 
ixisted between the character and cir- 
‘umestances of the two countries, as 
varranted such a distinction ; and 
heretore he confidently recommended 


he measure to your Lordshipe. 
Alas! exclaimed a great majority 
n this House—backed, as I believe, 


xy a vast majority of the intelligence 
md respectability of the country—is 
uch your remedy for the acknowledged 
wils and mise of Ireland! It is 
vorse—far worse than the disease— 
ndeed, a fearful aggravation of it! 
reland asks you for bread, and you 
five her a stone; for fish, and you 
cattor hissing, writhing, duadly ser- 
vente in all her borders! In a word 


rour Lordshipe—not in anger, but in p 


orrow—charged Ministers with legis- 
ating for Ireland either in grievous 
gnoranoe of her real condition, and 
f the right principles of legislation ; 
m, whic forbid! with bei 
ictuated by sinister motives, an 
dopting a perfidious policy.” My 
ords, permit me to say, that I yield 
o no one present in feelings of affec- 
ionate attachment to our Irish fellow- 
mbjects ; and thie it is which whets 
ny zeal and invigorates my efforis to 
inderstand the true state of the sister 
‘country, and chen apply to it safe and 
ound principles of legislation. What, 
hen, is the real state of Ireland? The 
owerfal and sagacious intellect of Mr. 
Pitt directed its best energies to this 
oint. “FT say,” he observed, in the 
sourse Of one of his most luminous 
ineeches when bringing forward the 
Jnton,* “ we cannot but deplore the 
svils to which Ireland is at this mo- 
nent exposed, and the still ter 
svils to which it may be hereafter ex- 
yosed, if the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ure do not prevent it. I say that Ire- 
and is subject to great and deplorable 
ils, which have a deep root; for 
they lie in the nature of the country 
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itself, in the present character, man- 
ners, and habits of its inhabitants, in 
their want of intelligence, or, in other 
words, in their ignorance, in the 
unavoidable separation of certain 
classes, in the state of property, in its 
religious distinctions, rancour 
which bigotry engenders, and super- 
atition rears and cherishes.” ere 
that great statesman, my Lords, 
now to rise from his tomb and con- 
template Ireland, with what pain 
‘would he find it still answering to the 
melancholy description he gave of it 
thirty-eight years ago, with this un- 
happy alteration only, that the ele- 
ments of evil he then detected and 
laid bare are now in more active and 
malignant — than ever! One 
of your Lordships, who ought to know 
Ireland well, last year thus described 
its present condition:t—“I admit 
there is a certain difference in the 
temperament and feelings of the 
people of Ireland and Engiand, in the 
degree of civilization which each has 
attnined-—that there is unfortunately a 
difference with respect to a greater 
ty in Ireland to combination 
and to violent outrage, and there is 
that great and unfortunate difference 
in the vast disproportion between the 
numbers of those who belong to the 
Established Church and those who do 
not.” The noble Viscount, I per- 
ceive, nises his expressions— 
“which we may view, some in one 
light and some in another, but which, 
T trust, some will allow to influence 
their decision on the present ques- 
tion !” It is upon the last portion of 
these striking admissions of the noble 
Viscount that } shall first offer a few 
observations to your Lordships, in 
order to justify myself in stating, that 
so far from ing inclined to take 
the advice of the noble Viscount—so 
far from my not suffering such a con- 
sideration as the preservation of the 
Bstablished Church in Ireland—for 
of course that it is which is sha- 
dowed out in the significant expres- 
sions of the noble Viscount—to 
influence my decision, as one of. 
the humblest of your Lordships, 
upon the present question—it is that 
which chiefly influences me in resist- 
ing this measure as it is now — 
ed to us. I think I see clearly, and 
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therefore I take leave to say distinctly, 
that the present measure will place 
the Established Church in Ireland in 
most imminent danger, and therefore 
there must be very great alteration in 
the Bill before use, or 1 for one 
shall again say not content to it. 

None of us, my can have 
failed to obeerve the restless prere 
exhibited by Ministers, and who 
have forced them to undertake this 
measure, whenever allusion is made 
to the topic of the Established Church 
in Ireland in connection with it. They 
cannot bear it, and wee all their arts 
to deter us from insisting upon it. 
They charge us, at one time, with a 
perverse and obstinate bigotry, at ano- 

with a ignorance 

character and tendency of thie bill, 
as well as of the real interests of the 
Church. Some, with fatal frank- 
ness, avow that they seek the des- 
tructian of that Church, and look to 
this bill as a means of ‘getting rid of 
HM as “the greatest enormily in 
Europe”—an expression of one mem- 
ber of the other House which was 
loudly cheered on the Ministerial 
benches—as “ ax object of unmingied 
horror,” according to another mem- 
ber, and “a itive monstrosity,” in 
the opinion a third. The more 
discreet and subtle advucates of the 
bill, however, cautiously evade the 
plain question, “Will not this bill 
endanger the Established Church in 
Ireland 1” or express themselves with 
an Ominous reserve, a Jesuitical vague- 
neess and equivocation. It is 

asked why we persist in introducing 
this topic into the discussion of the 
measure before us, and permit it to 
influence our decision? My Lords, I 
will answer the question by reading 
the fifth article of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland; It enacts, 

“ That it be the fifth article of 
Union, that the Churches of England 
and Ireland, as now. by law establish- 
ed, be united into one PROTESTANT 
Episcorpa, Cxuncs, to be called ‘ The 
United Church of England and Ire- 
land,’ and that the doctrine, worshi 
discipline, and government of the 


United Church, shall be, and shall re- of 


main, in full force for ever, as the 
same are now by law established for 
the Church of England, anD THAT 
THE CONTINUANCE AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE SAID UNITED CHURCH, aS THE 
EeranuisHep CHURCH or 
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AND 


as 
are now established by law, 
the acts for the union of 
land and Scotiand.” 


a sudden suspicion that his conduct 
in sanctioning this bill is inconsistent 
with his duty to observe the stipula- 
P Does he thea 
recognise t sac 

these articles! Is he willi 
that they are the terms 
national contract, by which we 
bound to abide, not “keeping . 
word of promise to the ear, —— 
it to the sense,” but in a spirit 
hearty and honess assent 
dience! Is he determined to 

these articles in all their —— 
Is he really opposed to a repeal of 
Union, whether total or partial ! 

his course is plain and strai 
He is bound, imperetively, 
keeping his eye upon the fifth arti 
of the Uniou, first to consider 
will be the effect of any such 
constitutional measure as the 
demanded as it is chiefly by 
man Catholics of Ireland, upon 


a TEER 


t 


has been tbus lared an essential 
and fundamental part of the Union. 
He ought to court the cousideration of 
such a topic, not to scout it from his 
notice, or censure or sneer at those 


goud : 
fectly competent of course to 
ment to annul them. But let us not 
profess to observe them while we are 
practically and most effectually coua- 
teracting them. If the e Lord 
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who p this measure to the 
other House thinks that the fifth 
article of the Union ought to be struck 
out, as impeding hie system of legis- 
lation, let him come forward with a 


bill proposing the excision of it—let 
him, I say, do this at once openly be- 
fore the people of England, so that 


their attention may be called — 
to his movements. Let them i 
that whereas it hath become inexpe- 
dient to continue any | the Irish 
branch of the Establi Church of 
England and Ireland, be it enacted 
that so much. of the fifth article of the 
Union as relates thereto be repealed. 
My Lorda thers i no danger of this. 

e know, the noble Viscount knows, 
that he and his coll es would be 
dignation which such a proposal would 

ignation which such a wi 
kindle in the kingdom—keresere they 
dare not profess to repeal the Union 
or any of its clauses—therefore they 
siti their determiaation to up- 

old it—and yet, whea they propose 
puch a vast constitutional alteration of 
she civil state of Ireland as the present, 
hesitate, they refuse, they rebuke 
as for attempting to consider whether 
it will have any, and what will be its 
affect, upon that which constitutes an 
pesential and fundamental part of that 
Union. ‘This is the reason, in my 
humble view of the case, why we in- 
sist upon directing. our earliest, our 
most anxious attention to the probable 
or possible effects of this measure up- 
pn the Established Church of nd 
and Ireland ; and I venture farther to 
bell the noble Viscount, that it lies 
rather upon kim to show, in the first 
Metance, that he can propose this 
measure in O E 
sonsistently with the articles of the 
Union, than upon us to show that he 
sannot. That however, I will now 
andertake to do. ' 

My iors, I believe we * all 
agreed that it is our paramount duty 
the duty of every real British pate 
© secure Protestant ascendency in 
‘hese realms so long as the advantages 
f such an ascendency are acknow- 


edged. If we are a Protestant e be 


upon that assumption is foun 
uch, if not most, of our political sys- 


his point among 

‘eal friends of the British constitution. 
If this be so, what signifies it, my 
Lords, that in one noisy, restless dis- 
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satisfied section—one morbid member 
—of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
there happens to be collected together 
a numerical local majority professing, 
and strenuously endeavoring, to re- 
store the ascendency of that form of 
religion from the dominion of which 
we Protestants have escaped so bless- 
edly, and which we profess so vehe- 
mently to dread and to discourage ? 
Is our ear to drinkin their interested 
clamor, and be closed to the indignant 
remonstrances of the all but universal 
Protestantism of these realms? My 
Lords, we must islate for Great 
Britain, not for the Catholic 
majority of Ireland alone ; and upon 
the same liberal, but safe and cautious 
rinciples, which lead us to tolerate 
issentere—though we refuse to ex- 
empt them from the burden of contri- 
buting to support the established reli- 
i o we tolerate the Roman Ca- 
ics. We have emancipated them 
from the thraldom of which they com- 
plained so pertinaciously and vehe- 
mently. e have done more, wa 
have conferred upon them very great 
privil but nevertheless we require 
em, — cogent SpE pS 
mit’ the narsis in eland of the 
Established Church as a means of 
maintaining and propagating, in that 
most important section of the empire, 
the Protestant religion, the-religion of 
the vast — the inhabitants of 
these realme—t Den ray for which 
they, man, woman, child, churchman 
and layman, peer and peasant, have 
nobly poured forth their blood, and 
been consumed at the stake, and in de- 
pipes plaa a spices inem, an 
as your Lordships know, prepared togo 
through the same bloody and 
fiery ordeal. Ob, my Lords, do not 
underrate the Protestant feeling resi- 
ding im these realms—do triflo 
with it, do not attempt to abate or 
discourage it. My Lords, we cannot, 
we will not it the Irish branch 
of the Established Church to be cut 
off. 


cunning. 
we see the flames bickering and blaz- 
ing around the sacred structure, the 
more determined are we, at all ba- 
zards to extinguish Recollect, 
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my Lords, your duty to the British 
a ou cannot so weakly or wick- 

yv 
mental part of the Union ; you can- 
not, I am sure you cannot—yoa will 
not basely withdraw your countenance 
from and forsake our loyal Protestant 
brethren in Ireland ; those who have 
borne the heat and burthen of the 
day, in — the battle of the re. 
formed religion established in these 
realms, who are united with us in holy 
communion in one church in Christ, 
—and who sow, as one man, protest 
and exclaim against the bill now be- 
fore your Lordships, as calculated for 
their destruction—their speedy extir- 


pation. 
For these, among other principal 
reasons, | — ta look 


first at the safety of the Established 
Church in Ireland, before coming to 
a conclusion upon this bill. There 
are, however, other nt reasons for 
doing so, to one of the foremost of 
which I now beg leave to direct the 
most serious attention of your Lord- 


ships. 

ven admitting it to be difficult to 

int out precisely—as we are often 
Salland to do~the direct manner 
in which this bill will operate to the 
disparagement of the Protestant reli- 
gion in Ireland, I say we are bound 
to look, not so much at the general 
character and conduct, as at the avow- 
ed views and determinations of those 
who now soi uously demand the 
measure before us. Who are they? 
Those who at length venture te fling 
aside all disguise—who declare their 
deadly dislike of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, and their deter- 
mination to overthrow it. Permit me, 


my Lords, to direct your special at- gua 


tention to one very striking sign of 
the times—tie manner in which this 
bi is proposed, the arguments by 
which its adoption is insisted upon. 
What was the most convincing argu- 
ment with most of your Lordships 


who took a part in the discussion and 
decision of Ri Catholic Emanci- 
tion,—ed by the petitioners 


opted 

that measure, and relied upon * 
those Protestants who joined in its ad- 
vocacy? What was it that at length 
silenced our scruples, and soothed our 
alarmes? Was it not the solemn and 
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ate an essential and funda- agi 


that there would be ao 
to feed the flame of 
discontent! That the Irish urch 
would then—as one noble and learned 
Lord* now present most : 
and repeatedly declared, in the 
other bones -bo sale , Sven, 
than it had hitherto been hom ine 
position where it would no dis- 
— the minds of the 
of Ireland? ff those 
who with such a fatally successful 
pertinacity urged on those cleime, had 
really any ulterior and sinister desigus, 
were they not most sedalously dieguis- 
ed and concealed? Were not analo. 
eel ghee and predictions to be 
in the case of the repeal of the 
‘Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
passing of the Reform Bill? If on any 
one of these occasions we had heard ef 
the doctrine of ..“ :nstaknents”—that, 


Roman Catholic ee grant- 
ed, they wouid soon be able to use their 


treumph of tho Voluntary system ; 
the Reform Bill was desirable only as 
a means of enabling them who were 
enfranchised by it to upset the old in- 
stitutions of the country,—to : 


in 1826, “a gigantic honnt thun- 
i ing gigan i 
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Church there to be a loathsome eye- 
yore, a plague-spot, an intolerable in- 
jury and insult—a nest of heretics; 
hat agitation must never cease tili 
his shall have been got rid of—and 
hat unless it be got rid of, the Union 
S—mere waste r! Now, my 
Lords, I do not wonder at it, or pre- 
— to censure those — entertain 
openly avow such opinions as 
hese; they may be just, they may be 
sonseientious—at all events, they are 
sandid and frank: but what must one 
hink of his Majesty’s Ministers—Pro- 
estants to boot—who, with all these 
hings before their eyes—ringing in 
heir ears—p ing an ardent at- 
achment tothe Protestant mstitutions 
Xf the country, a determination to up- 
10ld the Established Church inIreland 
—even to better its positionse—still step 
‘orward to grant all that the fierce 
ind bitter Catholic party de- 
nand, even avowedly to “inflict a 
1eavy blow and grievous discourage- 
nent, upon the Protestant religion” — 
o adopt the extreordinary and memo- 
Satie m of the — Massey 
utting their ears to the. express de- 
slarations, the fearfully explitit avow- 
ils made by those who demand these 
corporations for Ireland! “ But,” 
ays the noble Marquis, the President 
f the Council, “there is no danger 
o be apprehended to the Established 
vhurch in Ireland from the passing, 
gut rather from the refusing to pass 
his measure,” No, r, my Lords! 


Why, what will the noble Marquis 


tcoept as indications of danger! He 
nay, if he like, shut his es, and put 
lis finger into his ea at so, like 
he deaf adder, he will not hear; but 
inless he does this, he must listen to 
he furious and unceasing denuncia- 
ions of the Established Church in 
ean by — who seek —— bill 
or to carry their purposes into ef- 
ect, and who plainly before hand as- 
wre him, eo concesso, cadit ecclesia ! 


— is od ! © see — 

4 determined, an organized numerical 
najority of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland — our Church there to 
lestruetion, and demanding thie bill as 
‘he means of effecting their obj 
and we are told that there is nothing 
n all this, and the bill ht to pass ! 
Why does the noble Marquis shake his 
head! Am I then misrepresenting the 
state of Ireland! When before were 
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tithes so fearlessly denounced as a 
blood-stained impost, and that nothing 
short of their total and immediate abo- 
lition would satisfy the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland? That they desired to see, 
the Ministers of our church there in pe- 
pary and want? My Lords, you do take 
the life ot the Irish Church, when you 
do take the means whereby it lives; and 
by this bill you are strengthening the 
handsand completing the machinery of 
those who are en d in the destruc- 
tion of that Church. Is it not perfectly 
intolerable that Ministers, when so dis- 
tinctly, so —— so repeatedly told 
by Mr. O'Connell and his supporters 
of their real objects in demanding 
these corporations—when it is so easy 
to see the dreadful power they have 
already of carrying their views inte 
effect—will, nev less, concede all 
that is demanded, under the belief 
that, somehow or another, it will be- - 
nefit the Established Church in Ire- 
land, and strengthen the Union be- 
tween the two countries? What is 
the noble Viscount about? Que te 
dementia cepit? What infatuation, or 
bypocriey, is this! The noble Vis- 
count still gives signs of dissent. Will 
he tell me, then, to what purposes the 
“ General Association,” and tte 
“Justice Rent,” are devoted? The 
General Association, of which, as it 
iş boasted, “the venerable Catholic 
Hierarchy are members,” look at its 
complete organization, its extending 
ramifications, the air of intended per- 
manency about all its machinery and 
arrangements, which Ministers are 
anxious to compe by granting these 
corporations. .What is even its pre- 
aont — ei ——— the 
passin this bill—end finel 
Ebolition tiches.“ What says one 
of its members—a pronnan, a power- 
ful, and at le 
agitator, - Dr. 
“J hope there is no clergyman in 
this diocese who will not contribute to 
the fund of the Association. I trust, 
too, that there is not an individual in 
Treland, however humble, who will 
not shortly give his offering into the 
national treasury, and his name to the 
petitions for justice that will be pour- 
ed in from all quarters of Ireland.— 
The triumph that crowned the Catho- 
lic ht to be a lesson to guide the 
b —— — 
e eæti or ever. It is 
the creation of that establishment that 
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fiscal 

will be heard of polemical ecrimony.” 
Little, indeed, my Lords! . Father 
Burke, is still more explicit. He 
was proved to have said, from the 
altar— 

“I will tell you what it is, boys; 
the tottering fabrics of the heretics 
are falling about their ears, while the 
Catholic religion: is rising in glory 
o day. Ireland was onoe Cat 
lic and, boys; it will, and it shall 
be Catholic Ireland again!” Thus 
much for the subordinate agents of the 
Roman Catholic y. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, in a letter addressed to his con- 
stituents on the 28th of September 
last, made use of the following expres- 
sions, to which I would strenuously 
cail the attention of your Lordships. 

“You are well aware that the 

veroing rule of my political con- 

cp p 7 to — or Ireland as 
much as I possibly could—to get en- 
tire justice for her, if I can; but if 
not, to realize as much as possible. In 
ether words, there is a debt of national 


justice due to Ireland,—I look for the 
payment of the whole, and willnever be l 


satisfied till that whole be discharged 
in full; but in the mean time, I will 
take any instalment, however small, 
at any time, when to get more is out 
So ne eee 
balance. This is precisely the prin- 
ciple I have acted upon with reference 
to the tithe.system in Ireland. My 
opinion is that tithes ought to be to- 
tally abolished, and that ultimatel 
aothing loss will, or ought to satisf 
the Irish people. I may be mistaken 
—but thesqsare my deliberate and 
fixed opinions. I heartily supported 
the Ministry of Lord Melbourne in 
their measure Of tithe reliefi—not as 
giving all I wanted, but as giving us a 
part, and establishin pon Sperone euee 

rinciple which would necessarily pro- 

uce much more. I supported 
Government plan of Irish Municipal 
Reform throughout—not that I a 
proved of it in all its details, but only 
—AS AN INSTALMENT.” 

_ My Lords, this man—the mouth- 
piece of the Roman Catholic prieste— 
speaks truly when he says that such 

e his deliberate and fixed opinions. 
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I lately went through what I cannot 
but call the disgusting drudgery of 
marking his progress of agitation, as 
indicated in the public journals and 
his ackoowled for the 
last five years—and I discerned a 
perfect consistency and fixedness of 
purpose in all be said, and wrote, and 
id—that the objects he never lot 


-sight of for a moment were the destruc- 


tion of the Irish Church, and the repeal 
of the Union. In 1832, he says— 
“It is my solema, conecientious, 
unaltered, and unalterable opinios, 
that Ireland cannot prosper without a 


ho- repeal of the Legislative Union. I 


never did, { never will, I never caa 
abandon my anxious desire for a repeal 
of the Union. This is a subject on 
which I have pledged myself ; and I 
solemnly and deliberately repeat the 
pees 0 Oe hoe of Ireland.” 

in, in 1 


“ | never submitted to the Union; 


because, even when amaun ing for 
emancipation, I said I y it as 
a means to an end—and that end was, 
a repeal of the Union.” 
“I am convinced of the utter impos- 
sibility of obtaining justice for Ireland, 
from any other than an Irish Pania. 
meat.’ 

But in 1836 oocurs a most marvel- 
ous l 


is a fable, that a man having received 
some boon da eg e ipana an 
mankind, made a bargain with hì 
hing i sgh be quedo han 
mi ; 
of three things that he should either 
three thi el 
injure his mother, kill his father, or 
t drunk; and the man, having 
chosen the last alternative, got drunk, 
and then: committed the other .two 
offences. Thus it is that I propose to 
postpone the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the total abolition of tithes; 
BUT—GIVE ME CORPORATION REFORM, 
AND I SHALL BOON GET THE OTHER !” 
Now, my Lords, will the nobile Vis- 


the count and the noble Marquis admit 


that the passing of this moasure 


may 
directly end the stability, the 
arista e of tha Established Cheech ia 
Ireland, and of the Union? I await, 

ie in — nma most of 

) ships, with. eepest anxiety, 
ag explanation from somo noble lord 
opposite; of the grounds on which we 
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may disregard these intimations of 
Mr. O'Connell and his party, and 
safely make the required concessions 
in spite of them. 1 beg leave to ask 
the first Minister of the Crown, whe- 
ther, when he reflects upon the open 
declaration of war against the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, by Mr. O’. 
Connell; the powerful organization by 
means of which his opinions are disse- 
minated and his designs carried into 
effect—I mean by the zealous and in- 
defatigable Romish priesthood ; by the 
General Association—its emissaries 
and corresponding members—with its 
branch associations in the most distant 
parts of Ireland; the shameful, for I 
must speak my mind—I say the shame- 
ful and perfidious countenance given 
to these proceedings by Government, 
who have positively selected from 
amongst its most active and violent 
members some of their confidential 
advisers ;—when he sees the appalling 
condition to which the clergy of the 
Established Church in Ireland are re- 
duced, and the miserable prospects in 
store for them—one of Mr. O’Connell’s 
chief agents declaring openly “that 
in twelve months they will break the 
necks of the parsons ;”—whether, all 
these things being brought to his 
notice, he can still conplacently pro- 

ose this measure, not merely with 
safety to the Established Church of 
Ireland, but as a means of strengtheén- 
ing and improving its condition! In 
the name of the offended common 
sense of the country, I demand of 
Ministers how they can persist, under 
such circumstances, in pressing this 
bill ferward! Iam loath to entertain 
the suspicion that they mean ill to- 
wards the Protestant institutions of 
this country, in thus granting the 
desires, or rather yielding to the de- 
mands which have produced the mea- 
sure now before us. They know not 
what they do; they cannot look stea- 
dily at the results of such a concession 
as this; and hereafter, when all the 
evils now predicted shall have happen- 
ed, I can fancy I see the noble Vis- 
count and the noble Marquis contem- 
plating the mischief they shall have 
precipitated, in mournful but foolish 
wonder that they could have disre- 
garded so many symptoms of its 
Sa tag ag i to one another, 
in language akin to that of the simple 
shepherds— 
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Sape malum hoc nobis, si mens nom leva fuisset, 
De calo tactas memini icere quercus, 
Sæpi sinisira cava prædixit ab alice cornix. 


But, my Lords, what are the grounds 
of general state policy, of constitution- 
al principle, on which this measure is 
alleged to be based? Mr. O’Connell 
has stated them to be “justice,” 
“peace to Ireland,” and Ministers 
meekly echo him.—Justice to Ireland 
means, he says, equal laws for the 
two countries, which signifies—at least 
pro hac vice—an ba right of the 
municipal towns of Ireland to self-go- 
vernment, with those of England and 
Scotland. Need I remind your Lord- 
ships, that whatever freak Mr. O’Con- 
nell takes into his head, whatever 
scheme he sets his mind upon, he veils 
under these fine and sounding expres- 
sions? That they are the bait with 
which, while fishing in the troubled 
waters, he catches the weak and the 
ignorant? This same “justice to Ire- 
land” is, as was excellently said by a 
noble friend of mine in the other 
House, a phantom that always eludes | 
the grasp—the phase of the rainbow 
pe — changing its shape, and 
defying all the attempts of the peasant, 
whose ignorance hurries him on fo 

ursue it, to arrest and secure its 
utiful but transitory hues—which 
to-day assumes the shape of municipal 
reform ; which the next day assumes 
the shape of universal suffrage ; which 
then changes into the shape of vote by 
ballot ;—but which, under every shape, 
at all times, and under every deies, 
means the subversion of the Irish 
church, and the blood-stained impost 
of tithes ! 

My Lords, I have always strongly 
suspected those advocates of great po- 
litical changes, who, in proposing and 
supporting them, rely Jargely upon 
vague theoretical topics—ad captan- 
dum vul voiding eey thing 
specific, definite, and practical; when 
encounterrd by facts, by demonstra- 
tions of inevitable inconvenience and 
danger, falling back upon and vehe- 
mently asserting general principles of 
ogon which no one ever dreamt 
of disputing. Is not this evidenti 
the conduct of the advocates of this 
bill, both in and out of Parliament ? 
My lords, I for one have read and 
listened to most of what has been 
written and spoken upon {this ques- 
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tion, and have been remarkably struck 
with the use made of such topics by 
those who urge forward this bill, in 
unfavorable contrast with the poi racti- 
cal, searching, argumentative 

ter of the address delivered by its 
opponents. Whether it be the glitter- 
ing and fervid rhetoric of Mr. Shiel, 
the cold plausibilities of Lord John 
Ruseel, the boisterous and violent 
diatribes of Mr. O’Connell, the cunning 
sophistics of Mr. Woulfe, or the my- 
riad disquisitions of the little philoso- 
phic statesmen who follow in their 
wake—/(insecis that have been gener- 
ated in great numbers by the Reform 
bill)—all, all are pervaded by the cha- 
racteristics I have menti ! Justice 
to Ireland! Who in his senses, my 
Lords, ever said that Ireland ought 
not Pen — That A is not 
enti to the privi and protec- 
tion of the Brit — equally 
with England and Scotland! That 
she is not entitled to equal laws and 
rights’ Who is there that denies the 
abstract excellence of municipal insti- 
tutions, properly constituted, and adop- 
ted in a state of society fitted to re- 
ceive them? No one that I know of! 
I protest that never, since I have had 
a seat in this House—a short period it 
may be—have I heard the negative of 
such propositions absurdly attempted 
to be contended for; and yet, scarce 
a speech is delivered any where in 
favor of this bill, in which such 
charges are not reiterated against its 
— Is this justice? But those 
who resort to such means, find their 
ends best answered by obstinately 
echoing these cuckoo notes of Mr. 
O’Connell; and uently the 
Irieh people are incessantly reminded 
that they are “slaves”—“ sige | 
bondsmen” —“ weighed down wit 
‘centuries of misrule ;” that they are 
“outlaws from the British constitu- 
tion ;” that * are insulted by being 
deemed unworthy to participate in the 
rights and fe of their more 
fortunate fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of the Channel; that after 
all, “they are seven millions,” and 
therefore they must—they shall have 
whatever Mr. O’Connell thinks they 
ought to have-—municipal corporations! 
a repeal of the Union! that we have 
conceded so much, that we cannot 
help conceding more, and unless we 
yield to this, and God knows what 
other demands, we may depend upon 
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renewed and vated 
and the severing of the connexion be- 
tween the two countries ! 

We smile, my Lords, at this reca- 
pitulation—this catalogue of the stock 
in trade of an Irish agitator, and are 
reminded of the dirty cups and balls, 
knives and mysterious ef ceiere of a 
conjuror; but we grow serious when 
we reflect upon the ignorant and in- 
flammable people before whom they 
are used, and upon whom they 
duce the desired results! Tbat whi 
in England would be absurd, is potent 
and fearful in Ireland; but, that his Ma- 
ht to join 
in such practices upon credulity and 
ignorance, is lamentable indeed ! Still, 
my Lords, let us not undervalue 
the weapons which the enemies of 
good government—of peace and loyal- 
ty—use against us. e, who address 
ourselves to the reason, most frequent- 
ly find ourselves defeated by those who 
appeal to the passions; we, who seek 
to support a reasonable control over 
the natural liberties of mankind, to 
discharge the more — but by 

uties resulting 
from the compact of civil society, 
must make up our minds with being 
almost always in a numerical mino- 
rity, and obnoxious to popular dis- 
trust. Permit ma my or to — 

ou a apes the writings 

the great an Hooker, the very 
first with which he commences his 


famous “ Ecclesiastical Polity”—“ He 
that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude that they are not so sopre 
ed as they ought to be, s never 
want attentive and favoraole hearers, 
because they know the manifold de- 
fects whereunto every kind of regi- 
men is subject; but the secret lets 
and difficulties which in public pro- 
ceedings are innumerable and inevita- 
ble, they have not, ordinarily, the 
judgment — And — 
such as openly reprove supposed 
orders of state e taken for principal 
friends to the common benefit of all 
and for men that carry singular free- 
dom of mind, under this fair and 
plausible color, whatsoever they utter 
passeth for good and current. That 
aea afai e rë weight of — 
speech, is su e aptness 
men’s minds iG — and believe it 
Whereas, on the other side, if we 
maintain things that are established, 
we have not only to strive with a num- 
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ber ofheavy prejudices deeply rooted 
in the hearts of men, who think that 
herein we serve the time, and speak 
in favor of the present state, because 
thereby we either hold or seek prefer- 
ment; but also to bear such excep- 
tions as minds, so averted before- 
hand, usually take — that which 
they are loath should be poured into 
— a : 
ut, m rds, passing away from 
these PATER I FA in what 
really consists justice to Ireland? In 
patiently and accurately enquiring in- 
to her real condition, in removing ac- 
knowledged evils, applying fit reme- 
dies,conferring those institutions which 
are safe, adapted to the circumstances 
of Ireland, and calculated to secure 
permanently her best interests. Who, 
then, is the true, the real friend of Ire- 
land? He who acis from disinter esl- 
ed motives ; who keeps their object 
steadily in view, equally unmoved by 
flattery or menace ;—and such your 
Lordships, in my conscience, I believe, 
have ever proved yourselves, and 
the country ss and believe you 
ever will. And what does a calm 
and independent observer behold in 
contemplating Ireland? On the one 
hand, a powerful Protestant minority 
—in point of numbers—stern, inflex- 
ible, enthusiastic, lion-hearted, in the 
assertion of their principles; possess- 
ed, moreover, of a very great propor- 
tion of the wealth of Ireland, and con- 
sequently most deeply interested in 
her well-being. On the other hand, 
we behold a Roman Catholic nume- 
rical majority, consisting chiefly of 
the lower orders, a race of people 
peculiarly inflammable, and liable to 
evil influences; perfectly passive in 
the hands of designing ————— 
and priests, bound hand and foot ìn 
the manacles of. superstition. The 
noble Viscount informed us last year, 
that there existed in Ireland “a pro- 
pensity to combination, and to violent 
outrage”’—which is proved, alas! by 
the present fearful condition of Ire- 
land, notwithstanding the anxious and 
interested efforts of Mr. O’Connell, 
and his masters, the priests, to make 
the contrary appear—crying, Peace ! 
Peace! when there is no peace. 
Lords, does any one doubt that Mr. 
O’Connell could, at any moment that 
leased those whose instrument he is, 
ght up in Ireland universal uproar 
and riot—if not even rebellion? Has 
VOL. XLI. 71 
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he not at present at his command the 
elements of confusion and anarchy 1 
Is there not, to go no farther, the 
rancour of religious hostility—the bit- 
ter and = Been hostility that must 
ever exist between exasperated Pro- 
testants and Papists, when not miti- 
gated by education, subdued by loyal- 
ty, or checked and controlled by the 
ull energy of the laws? All this is 
admitted—it would be idle to deny it. 
Let us then turn to England— - 


“ Look on this picture, and on this.” 
We are struck at once with a dis- 


tinction between the populations of 
the two countries. That of England 


is chiefly a manufacturing one, in- 
habiting ute and wealthy . towns, 
the peculiar wants and 


poeg al 
abits incident to such a situation. 
In Ireland, on the contrary, the 
pulation is principally an agricultural 
one, scattered at considerable inter- 
vals over the country—and what can 
they want with the expensive mecha- 
nism and pageantries of municipal 
establishments! In England, my 
Lords, we see, happily, the laws in 
full supremacy—no single instance 
of that open, combined, armed o 
sition to them which the noble Vis- 
count deplored to observe in Ireland ; 
the rights of property regarded ; to- 
lerant majorities and minorities—qn 
immense preponderance of those pro. 
fessing the Protestant religion. Such 
being the general character of Eng- 
land, the noble Viscount and Ma, 
O'Connell see it entrusted with mu- 
nicipal institutions—guarded, how- 
ever, by most anxiously-contrived 
checks and limitations as to the quali- 
fications of voters, and the powers, 
privileges, and dutics of the officers 
and members of the’ corporations ; 
there is a tolerably fair balance of 
rties in them; there are important 
unctions to exercise, and no other 
equally efficient mode of providing 
for their performance. All this 
having been observed and considered 
—give us, says Mr. O’Connell, the 
like institutions in Ireland! We de- 
mand them, in the sacred name of 
Justice—by all the terrors of the Jus- 


My tice-Rent, and of the General Associ- 


ation! We claim equal rights! With 
us, good government is self-govern. 
raent—for we are well fitted to exer- 
cise it! Charles, calm and .sobor, 
there, is intrusted with a razor; 
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therefore put one into the hands of 
Daniel here—drunk, or delirious, or 
med! In short, my Lords, the ad- 
vocates of this bill shut their eyes to 
the real situation of the ple for 
whom it is designed, and ignorantly 
clamor for an identity of institutions, 
when the circumstances and qualifi- 
cations of two countries are so widely 
dissimilar. My Lords, the sober and 
moderate English burgess must qua- 
lify himself to exercise the muni- 
cipal franchise, by renting a ten- 
und house ; the wild and ignorant 
rishman—the miserable creature of 
wicked priests and cunning dema- 
gogues, is to be qualified by renting a 
ive-pound tenement—a mere slip of 
to-ground. In England—tran- 
quil, law- observing England — so 
anxious are we to secure for munici- 
pal constituencies persons permanently 
interested in the well-being of parti- 
cular municipalities, and for a reason- 
able period known in the neighbor- 
hood, that we require a three years’ 
residence in a ten-pound house, and 
paypon of poor’s rates and taxes 
ing 


that period; in phlegmatic 


Scotland, also, the qualification is oc- 
cupation of a ten-pound house and a 
six months’ residence. But the lovers 
of equal institutions have ordered that 
it should be otherwise with Ireland, 
for there both these qualifications are 
to be dispensed with! In England, 
with, thank God! an overwhelming 
majority of Protestants and friends of 
the Established Church, we have 
thought it necessary to insert in our 
Municipal Corporation Act effective 
safeguards and protections for the 
Established Church. In Ireland, with 
an ambitious, an exasperated Roman 
Catholic majority, fiercely opposed to 
the Protestant religion, and openly 
avowing their determination to subvert 
it, we must dispense with them! 

My Lords, I might point out many 
other equally gross instances of dis- 
crepancy between the municipal insti- 
tutions recently conferred upon Eng- 
land a —— Pype — now 

roposed for and, and cite man 
* instances of the increasin difi. 
culty of applying that — of 
legisiation which is declared by Mini- 
mers to be—justice to Ireland. But 
I forbear. I declare, my Lords, that 
I am deeply pained at being obliged 
thus to dwell upon the present inca- 
pacity of our Irish fellow-subjects to 
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undertake the task of self-government, 
at least that species of it which is pro- 
d in the measure now before us. 
ut have I any choice? Is it not 
forced upon me? Here, then, I take my 
stand—I say that the present condition 
of Ireland will not admit of our givi 
them the corporations now deren. 
ed—that we cannot do so with safety 
to the interests of our Protestant esta- 
blishments, nor with safety or advan- 
ta pope it is —— “i y 
alle will so great nefit. 
My — it was observed by the late 
Lord Mansfield, “there is no magic 
in words”—let us think of this when 
“Justice to Ireland,’ and ‘* Peace to 
Ireland,” and “equal laws,” are 
dinned into our ears—let them not 
“fright us from our propriety,” but, 
considering from what interested and 
polluted lips they chiefly proceed, let 
us dis t however we may 
thereby “spoil the irade,” alas, too 
lucrative! of those who are loudest 
and most insolent in demandirg our 
assent to this bill. 

But, my Lords, it was said by the 
noble Viscount and the noble Marquis 
— that not only are we 
of offering a gross insult to the 
rea in aig ne ler — 

corporations in this bi 
but of grievous injuatios in withhold- 
ing those institutions essential for the 
good of Ireland. How, then, I ask, 
are these corporations essential t— 
Surely it is incumbent on those noble 
Lords, and all who think with them, 
to point out distinctly the necessity of 
these corporations. Where, then, are 
the corporate exigencies that demand 
them! First, — — ei the light- 
ing, paving, watching, and cleansing 
of” the towns of Froland, have not 
these matters been long most effi- 
ciently and satisfactorily provided for 
in all the principal towns of Ireland, 
or whereyer the inhabitants have felt 
the necessity—-by means of the Act 
9 Geo. IV. c. go, entitled, as your 
Lordships are of course aware, “An 
Act to make provision for the light- 
ing, cleansing, and watching of cities, 
towns te, and market towns in 
Ireland, in certain cases?” By this 
Act, it is provided, that, as soon as 
twenty-one householders of any town 
in Ireland agree in thinking it neces- 
sary and desirable to set that Act in 
operation, they may convene a meet- 
ing, at which all inhabitants rated at 
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£5—mark that, my Lords—at £5 only, 
in the city, or within a mile of it, may 
vote. If they shall decide upon adopt- 
ing the Act, they are to p to 
elect commissioners to carry it into 
effect, who are to be elected from resi- 
dents rated at £2Ua-year. Here was 
a popular constituency — here were 
sible officers — here were im- 
porani practical duties to perform ! 
his Act has excellently delineated 
the powers and duties of these commis- 
sioners, and the manner in which they 


were to be attended to, in order to Lord 


secure to any town adopting the Act 
the full advantage of it. My Lords, 
was that—is it—an objectionable mode 
of providing for the real wants of such 
towns? hy? How? What is the 
reason why all this admirable and 
most effective machinery is to be sud- 
denly stopped and set aside—for com- 
mitting the duties of these commis- 
sioners to the new corporations ! Has 
the Act been found to work ill? Have 
the commissioners abused their pow- 
ers, or been found inadequate to per- 
form their duties? Was there any 
imperfection in the mode of electing 
or conducting them? Without, how- 
ever, entering more minutely into 
that part of the bill before us which 
concerns these municipal exigencies, 
I would direct your Lordship’s atten- 
tion to the part of the clause by which 
the transfer of these duties from the 
commissioners and trustees at present 
exercising them, to the new corpora- 
tions, is effected. Will the noble 
Viscount be so good as to inform 
your Lordships how he camte to ex- 
cept Dublin from the operation of the 
Act? Dublin — the capital of Ireland, 
with pate times the corpo — 
rty, and a population greatly exceed. 
ne that of thirty-six out of the forty- 
seven towns which this bill pro 
to incor. te? Was it, as Ministers 
were asked in the other house by the 
honorable and learned member the 
recorder of Dublin, who did not, how- 
aver, obtain an answer—was it that 
hey were distrustful of their own mea- 
sure; that feeling conscious of its total 
napplicability to Ireland, they dared 
10t apply it to Dublin? Will any of 
he noble Lords — give a dis- 
inct answer to this question! If I 
have drawn the wrong interence from 
this peculiar proviso, I shall hope to 
be set right—at all events, I demand 
an explanation of it. 
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But to proceed. It may be said, 
my Lords, that there are so many im- 
portant duties to be discharged by 
these new corporations, as not only to 
warrant their immediate formation, 
but to forbid their being delayed any 
longer; and that then the watching, 
paving, and lighting, may be also 
committed to them. Is this, however, 


.80! No, my Lords—these proposed 


corporations are invested with no use- 
ful functions whatever! They are to 
be stripped, as the noble and learned 
near me stated, in one of his co- 
gent and unanswerable addresses last 
year, of the administration of justice ; 
with neither civil nor criminal justice 
will they have any thing to do—both 
are vested in the crown; with the 
police they are to have nothing to do 
—for that is under the control of the 
Lord-Lieutenant; the sheriffs — but 
here there has been some alteration— 
ia truth, however, a most paltry com- 
promise! The charitable trusts are 
to be free from their interference ; 
and, with reference to the sea-port 
towns, the Chambers of Commerce 
are to be exempted from their con- 
trol! If, my Lords, this be so; if, 
besides, the property of the corpora- 
tion is so miserably inadequate—if the 
a duties these new corporations 
will have to perform are those al- 
ready so unexceptionally provided for, 
why is all this cumbrous and expen- 
sive machinery to be erected ; why are 
the people to be grievously taxed for 
the support of a body over which they 
will have no efficient control, the may- 
or and aldermen being elected by 
council? What will they have to do? 
Since the noble Viscount cannot, or 
will not, or dare not tell us, let us go 
to his Mentor—his 


“ guide, philosopher, and friend,” 


Mr. O’Connell; who, with irrepres- 
sible eaultation, with extraordinary 
candor, thus’ answers the question 
which posed his servants :—* England 
has received an instalment of co 

rate reform, and well she has availed 
herself of it already. The sword is 
fastened in your vi and you feel it 
festering there. You regret the tri- 
umphs the reformers have gained in the 
municipal councils! You KNOW THAT 
THERE IS NOT ONE OF THESE COUNCILS 
THAT WILL NOT BE CONVERTED INO A 
NORMAL SCHOOL FOR TEACHING THE 
SCIEMCE OF POLITICAL AGITATION!” 














E26 
Ah, my Lords, here the murder is 


oat—and the folly or duplicity of Mi- 


nisters apparent ! Do rg aba ars to 
disregard this avowal of Mr. O’Con- 
nell? On what ground? Let them 
come forward and tell us! Can they 
convert Mr. O’Connell into a peaceful 
-and honorable citizen? “Canst thou 
draw out Leviathan with an hook ; or 
his tongue with a cord ‘which thou 
lettest down? Canst thou put a hook 
into his nose, or bore his jaw through 
with a thorn? Will he make moy 
supplications to thee? Will he spea 
soft words unto thee? Will he make 
a covenant with thee? Wilt thou take 
him for a servant forever? Behold 
the hope of him is in vain!” Dothey 
‘seriously think this man’s power in 
Ireland would decline on the passing 
of this bili? Are they soothing them- 
selves with the belief that his Associ- 
ation will be dissolved on the esta- 
blishment of these corporations ?— 
What ! the central engine be destroyed 
just when all itsremoter parts and ma- 
chinery have been completed? When 
the declared object of its formation isthe 
total abolition of tithes, and, the “un- 
altered, unalienable determination” of 
its contriver, the Repeal of the Union } 
Where shall I find words to describe 
such unparalleled — credulity, 
or duplicity? Ministers declare their 
desire to give peace to distracted Ire- 
land; they deprecate agitation, and 
yet by passing this bill they exclaim 
“ Agitate! agitate! agitate!” They 
create centres radiating agitation in 
every corner of Ireland, and, having 
thus completed all the arrangements 
for a simultaneous and irresistible ut- 
tack from all sides upon the Esta- 
‘blished Church in Ireland, and the 
Union—they come and implore your 
Lordships to pass this bill, if you are 
real friends to the Church, and resol- 
ved to resist the repeal of the Union! 
But, my Lords, Ministers, in their 
despair for arguments, may at length 
exclaim, that in refusing to pase this 
bill, we are wantonly defeating the 
just expectations and eager wishes of 
the people of Ireland ; that they have 
set their hearts upon this measure, and 
the refusal of it will exasperate them 


to frenzy—and “they dare not ven- - 


ture to predict the results.” My 
Lords, Mr. O’Connell wishes, of course, 
that we should be induced to believe 
that this bill was the darling object of 
his countrymen’s hopes and wishes— 
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he said he would make it so. Last 
year he spoke in such a tremendous 
tone about his intended doings in Ire- 
land during the vacation—about sum- 
moning simultaneous meetings of his 
petition for this bill, that I expected 
tition for this bill, that 
Ío heat at the beginning of this session 
of all the steamboats being crammed 
with the parchment results of these 
meetings and that we might expect 
an irruption of the “ finest try 
under the sun” to back their petitions 
—had not their friend taken care to 
deprive them of the means of paying 
their passage. But how stands the 
fact? Exertion has not been wanting 
—but what is the produce of itt Up 
to the beginning of the prosent May, 
I find there have been petitions 
for this bill from Ireland, with 117,353 
signatures only out of the “ seven- 
millions!” But what is the prayer of 
most if not all of these petitions ? 
Your Lordsbips are not to su it 
confined to the bill now before us; it 
is sufficient for me to state that they 
are the result of this mandate of Mr. 
O’Connell—* Petitions for THE TOTAL 
ABOLITION OF TITHES, & speedy reform 
of the Irish Corporations, and vote by 
ballot, acorns to the directions con- 
tained in the printed petitions !” And, 
by the way, while speaking about 
petitions, let me inform your Lord- 
ships of the alarming excitement pre- 
vailing in England, Scotland, and 
Wales upon this subject ; which bave 
sent na fewer than TEN petitions in 


favor of this bill! Let me publicly 
enumerate the places which. have ac- 
quired so much honor ! 

Brentford, and its vicinity. 

The corporation of Hull. 
- The mayor, aldermen, oa ork 
a inhabitants of Richmond (York- 
shire). 


_ Inhabitants of the borough of War- 


rington. 
Inhabitants of the parish of ditto. 
The Vestrymen of St. Pancras. 
Provost, bailies, &c., of Paisley. 
Inhabitants of Galashiels ! ! 
Inhabitants of Westpool. 
The mayor, aldermen, and burgess- 
es, of Carmarthen ! 
The gross amount of signatures to 
these petitions—I tremble to say—is, 
4001!! Four thousand people and 
one in England, Scotland, and Wales 
have persuaded themselves that we 
ought to pass this bill? 
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My Lords, I deeply regret the 
length at which I bare bese induced 
to address you, and trespass upon your 
indulgence, but the magnitude of the 

uestion will, I hope, plead in my 
avor, and secure your attention toa 
few concluding observations. 

It appears to me, my Lords—to 
sum up in a word what I have been 
saying—that we cannot settle this 
question without an anxious reference 
to its probable effects upon tke Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and,through 
it, upon the general interests of Pro- 
testantism in this country; that the 


probable operation of this bill has been 
shown to fraught with danger to 
that Church, and interests; that 


these who have proposed, and demand 
this bill, avow themselves to be actu- 


ated, in doing so, with deadly animo- 
sity to that Church, and a desire for 


its extirpation, and also for the sever- 
ance of the connexion between the two 
countries; I have endeavored to show 
the fallacy and absurdity of the grounds 
en which it is alleged that justice to 
Ireland, and “equal laws,” demand 
the ing ef this bill ;—the great 
practical disparities existing between 
the people of the two countries, as 
evidenced even by the correspending 
variations in the provisions of the two 
bills; that this measure is designedly 
capable of being instantly converted 
into an engine for the subversion of 
the Church, and the Repeal of the 
Union, and for other iniquitous pur- 
; that it is, finally, really not 
called for, either by the municipal ne- 
cessities of Ireland, or the voice of the 
Irish people. These are the points I 
have endeavored to make out to the 
satisfaction of your Lordships, in or- 
der to show that the course you adopt- 
ed last year was the wisest you could 
adopt, and that you are bound to adopt 
it now. Finding, last year, that the 
old corporations were indefensible, we 
to abolish them; and, consi- 

dering that it was not in human nature 
for one set of fierce political partisans 
to submit calmly to a sudden transfer- 
ence of their powers and privileges to 
the hands of their implacable oppo- 
ments; that such a sudden transfer 
would certainly generate a state of 
discord and exasperation, utterly in- 
consistent with the exerciesc of good 
municipal government, and fatal to the 
peace and welfare of Ireland ;—~that 


71s 
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Ministers, professing to discard the 
exclusive principle of the old corpora- 
tions, could reconstruct them on the 
same objectionable basis ;—investing 
a vast numerical majority of Roman 
Catholics with the powers plucked 
from their Protestant rivals ;—your 
Lordships determined, last year, to 
avoid this dangerous dilemma, to do 
away with what was an acknowledged 
evil, and to allow a reasonable interval 
to elapse (making the while due pro- 
visions for the welfare of that oad L 
before recasting the tions. In 
that interval, how much might have. 
been done solidly and practically use- 
ful to Ireland, how might the asperi- 
ties of party have been mitigated, how 
effectually might our Protestant insti- 
tutions have n secured,—had but 
Ministers been honest and hearty in 
— the efforts of your Lord- 
ships. 
not the fault of a majority of. your 
Lordships that we are now, after a 
year’s interval, not even so far advan- 
ced towards a settlement of this ques- 
tion as we were last session! Parlia- 
ment has been called upon by his Ma- 
jesty totake into consideration the state 
of Ireland, to provide for a just settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Church, and 
for the better regulation of the muni- 
cipal corporations. Why, my Lords, 
are we to be called upon to settle first 
the question of municipal cerporations 
before knowing the- measures that will 
be proposed regarding the Church? 
Suppose we pass this bill as Ministers 
propose it to us, and that having 
thrown such a prodigious increase of 
ands of the popular 
-—the Roman Catholic party—in Ire- 
land, Ministers should see fit to dissolve 
the Parliament, having unfortunately 
postponed their promised measure con- 
cerning the Church? Or suppose, 
having passed this bill, they should 
then propose a measure concerning 
the Church,—containing, for instance, 
an appropriation clause—and being of 
a character far more liberal, and to the 
Church party objectionable, than any 
hitherto proposed ; that on-this being, as 
it certainly would be, rejected by your 
Lordshipe—they should then determine 
upon dissolving the Parliament, and 
with thie fresh grievance in their hands, 
count with confidence on their power 
being strengthened by the Irish elec- 
tors! If they have views of this na- 
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ture, they may rely upon it that their 
designs Jil be defeated i 
y Lords, are we tben to stand as 
we stood last year, or to retrace our 
steps? Has any thing happened since 
that period from which we may gather 
an intimation of the course we should 
now pursue? Undoubtedly—and thus 
those indicatives are full of consolation 
and encoura t to your Lordships 
to persevere in the course upon which 
ou have entered. The country is 
inning to be aware of the vast 
debt of gratitude it owes to this House 
~for the stand it has made on behalf of 
the constitution, whose designing, in- 
solent, and persevering enemies it has 
#0 frequently and signally discomfited. 
What has become of the ery raised in 
the desperation of his ——— 
by Mr. O’Connell, for a reform of this 
ouse ? How is it that the bill now be- 
fore us has come up from the other 
House “shorn of its beams”—of its 
majority of eighty-six? How is it 
that the majorities of Ministers in the 
other House are melting away on the 
occasion of every great division? What 
has driven them with hidden fright 
into the arms of their Radical support- 
ers? I wonder that the noble Vis- 
count can keep his seat when I whisper 
to him—Wesrumstren! A word 
nt with shameful considerations 
to the Government, as it is with ho- 
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nor and triumph to their opponents. 
My Lords, 


«u A dreary night hath passed, and dawns 
case 


The spell has been broken—the impri- 
soned spirit of true British — 
free. We stand in brightening i 
—The monarchy is safe; our Protest- 
ant Church is—I confident! 
believe—out of danger. © can now 
look with fond solicitude, but without 
our late sickening apprehensions, upon 
that glorious but section 
of the Church which Providence has 
placed in Ireland, never to be recover- 
ed. The gates of hell shall not preo- 
vail against it. Let Mr. O’Connell 
proceed if he dare, like unhappy, 
sumptuous Dagon, to lay his 5 
lowed hand upan our ark—a like fate 
awaits him! Bear with me, my Lords, 
in thus freely expressing my excited 
feelin orgive me for having tres- 
passed so long upon the attention of 
the House, and I shall sit down im- 
loring your Lordships, in the name of 
reland, in the name of our Protestant 
Establishments, in the name of all that 
is dear, and venerable, and glorious 
in British history, and in the hallowed 
associations and recollections connect- 
ed with this House, to adhere to the 
resolution you adopted last year! 





(In our Two Vases we asked who would dare to give a version of the Greater 
Hymn to Venus; and Price and Blew have done the feat—nobly. One at 
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HYMN CONCERNING VENUS. 


FROM THE GREEK OF HOMER. 


BY FITZJAMES T. PRICE OF HEREFORD: 


Sme, O my muse, of golden Aphrodité, 

Sovran of Cyprus, and her domgs, how _ 

To soft desire she moved the hearts almighty 

Of gods above ; and how ske made to bow 

Beneath her sway the tribes of men below, 

And all the race of birds that float in air, 

And brutes ; both those that dwell ’mid ocean’s flow, 

And those that earth’s nutritious produce shere, 
Since all for Venus works and each must have a care. 
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But three she cannot gain by wit nor sleight, 
The Ægis-bearer’s blue-eyed maid, whom wars, 
Not golden Venus’ tender strifes delight, 
But conflicts, battles, all the deeds of Mars. 
*T'was she who first taught men to build the cars, 
Whence striving warriors hurl their deadly darts, 
And chariots gleaming bright with brazen bars; 
Moreover, she taught tender maids the arts 

That grace sweetwoman’s home,and fill young virgin hearts. 


HI. 
Nor will the golden-quivered Huntress Queen 
Bow down before the laughter-loving dame ; 
She loves the bow, and on the mountains seen 
"Tis her delight to fell the flying game. 
The harp and dance, loud shouts of glad acclaim, 
The shady groves, the states where just men reign, 
She loves. Then Venus’ power the virgin shame 
Of Vesta shuns, first-born of Saturn’s train, 
Whom mighty Neptune wooed, and Phoebus—but in vain. 


7 IV. p 
For she would not; but “nay” right stoutly said ; 
And swore a mighty oath, unbroken now— 
Touching the Lord o’ the Ægis’s royal head— 
She’ld live for aye a maid—great Jove, I trow, 
Illustrious honor for the marriage-vow 
Forsworn bestowed—i’ the midst of heaven’s high hall 
She sits supreme, and whereso mortals bow, 
Before the gods, before her first they fall, | 
And Queen of all the Queens of Heaven upon her call. 


. Ve. G 

Minerva, Dian, Vesta, these alone 
Can Venus neither win by wit nor sleight ; 
But of the rest, or gods òr men, not one 
Hath ’scaped her wiles ; she’ll put Jove’s wits to flight, 
Jove’s! to whom hurling thynder’s a delight, 

` Ay, his who reigns in all the realms above, 

Supreme in honor, as supreme in might, 
Him, when she will, doth she beset, and move 

To seek the pleasant things of mortal woman’s love. 


vI. 
But right especial care she takes to hide 
Her part in this, and keep it all unseen, © 
Unknown by Juno, roya sister-bride, 
- Who far surpasseth in her glorious mien 
Each other goddess ; her heaven’s ancient queen 
To Saturn wise of council Rhea bare, 
To glory destined from her birth I ween, 
For Jove beheld and loved his sister fair, l 
Madoher hiswife,andgave her heaven’s high throne to share. 


VII. 
Now once the laughter-lover’s heart, t Jove, 
With longing sore for mortal wedlock dosed , 
That she alone might not escape man’s love, 
And with her smile of mischief some day roast 
The assembled powers of heavan, and make her boast 
How, one and all, the immortals she had given 
To mortal woman’s arms, and how a host 
Of earthly sons, of sires divine, had thriven, 
And how in man’sembrace she’dlocked the queensof heaven. 
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vm. 
He illed her soul with visions of delight, 
And showed Anchises’ form in all her dreams, 
That herdsman stout, who, on the mountain height 
Of Ida, mother of the many streams, 
Tended his herds, and woolly flocks, and teams, 
Himself a very in form and mould. 
Him, when the whose smile eternal beams, 
Beheld, desire upon her heart laid hold, 
And through her soul the flames of passion quenchless rolled. 


IX. 

To Cyprus Isle, to her own Paphian seat, 

Where balmiest odors fill the air, she hied, 

Closing the gorgeous gates of her retreat— 

And there, o’er every limb the glittering tide 

Attendant graces poured, and deftly plied 

The ambrosial oil, that none but gods employ— 

Then all sel debe in robes of dainty pride, 

Gleaming wit d, the goddess-queen of joy, 
Winning her rapid way through æther made for Troy. 


x. 
On Ida landed, she down the steep, 
Straight to the fold ; companions of her way 
Wagging their tails, with many a merry leap, 
Went tawny lions, bears, grim wolves and grey, 
And pp panthers, lusting yet for prey 
Of tender fawn’s fleeh, pa y desired ; 
Well pleased she saw the brutes’ unwonted play, 
And with soft passion all their breasts inspired— 

So to the shady nooks in couples they retired. 


. XL 
But she — onward, and beneath his roof 
She found Anchises ;—how divinely shone 
The hero’s manly grace, as (far aloof 
From all bis comrades, who with the herds had gone 
To — to and fro he paced alone, 
And struck his clear-toned harp. The Cyprian Queen. 
Before him stood—in ’semblance not her own— 
But like some virgin pure in size and mien, 
Lest awe should strike him down, were all her glories seen. 


xu. 
Her mien, her stature, and her rich attire, 
Anchises viewed awhile with wondering gaze ; 
The robe she wore all ceo arp as fire, 
Her winding armlets, all her jewels’ blaze, 
Fixed him in dumb and motionless amaze— 
Bright beamed the gorgeous necklace on her slight 
Soft neck—and like the moon’s most delicate rays, , 
Around her bosom shone a tender light ; 
And love possessed his soul—at length thus spake the wight : . 


xii. 
“ Hail queen! whichever of the powers above 
Now deigns to stand beneath — shade; - 
Latona, Dian, or the Queen of e, 
Or well-born Themis, or the blue-eyed Maid— 
One of that triad haply stands displayed, 
The Graces, who in constant friendship dweil 
With all the gods, nor die themselves, nor fade ; 
Or comest thou some nymph from grassy dell, 
Or pleasant river’s fount, or garden cultured well 3} 
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XIV. 
“On some fair eminence I’ll bid arise 
A stately fane, in some conspicuous place, 
Whence hour by hour shall incense seek the skies 
To do thee honor—but, with heart of grace 
O give me thou the goodly gift to trace 
Before the sons of Troy bright honor’s ways ; 
Make thou to flourish my succeeding race, 
Grant-me long life to see good store of days, 
And happy sink to resi, crowned with my country's praise.” 


xv. 

He ceased. The Aphrodité made reply :— 

“ Anchises, noblest of the sons of fame, 

You call me goddess—no such like am I, 

But mortal daughter of a mortal dame ; 

My sire is Otreus, if you know the name. 

He’s king of Phrygia—but I s your tongue 

Just as my own—for thus it chanced, she came 

From Troy, who nursed me while I yet was young, 
And from my tenderest years upon her neck I hung. 


XVI. 
“But now the golden-wanded Argicide 
Snatched me huntress Dian’s choir to-day, 
Where many a longing maid, and many a bride 
We danced ; and circling crowds enclosed our play ; 
Thence did he snatch me—then away, away, — 
O’er many a land, where man had fired his hearth 
We flew ; anon, o’er wilds, where beasts of prey 
Rushed, mad for bloodshed, o’er the scene of dearth— . 


- Yet never seemed my feet to feel the touch of earth. 


xvi. 
“ That I was destined for Anchises’ bed, 
To rear up store of noble sons to thee, | 
Said the bold Argicide—anon, he fled— 
Off to the gods’ eternal homes sped he, 
But I came hither, forced by destiny. 
Then O! by heaven, by all thy filial pride, 
Let now thy father, mother, brothers, see, 
And judge if J, a virgin, yet untried 
In wedlock’s bands, be fit or not to be thy bride. 


xvii. 
“ And let thy swiftest messenger depart 
To where the wind-foot Phrygian coursers stray, 
To tell my sire, and ease my mother’s heart ; 
And gold enough, and woven raiment — ` 
Will send—take thou the treasure—nor dela 
Thenceforth the merry marriage-feast to make, 
Which men and‘gods observe.” She'd said her say, 
But o’er his soul the flood of passion brake, 

And in his inmost heart was love—and thus he spake : 


: XIX. 
“ If you be daughter of a mortal dame, 
And Otreus be your sire, as you declare, 
And if, by Hermes hither brought, you came 
My destined bride—nor God nor man shall dare 
To let me—here, and now, at once I’ll share 
Thy love ; Apollo from his silver bow 
Would shoot in vain his deadliest arrows,—rare 
And heav’nly woman! to the shades below, 
Thy bed of bliss once mine, contented would I go.” 
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xx 
He spoke, and seized her hand—the Queen of Smiles, 
As one that would hang back, with downcast eye; 
Went with him tow’rds the well-spread couch, with piles 
Of soft delicious covering heaped up high, 
Whereon the chief himself was wont to lie; 
On it the skin of many a bear was spread, 
And many a deep-toned lion, to suppl 
His shaggy spoils for stout Anchises , 
in, mountain fastness high by his right hand had bled. 


XXI. 
But when at | the well- t couch they gained, 
The costly gauds wherewith her figure shone, 
Anchises first removed, until remained, 
Of buckles, winding armlets, jewels, none, 
Nor necklaces. Unbound he next her zone, 
And of her gorgeous raiment stripped her bare, 
reading it o’er a silver-studded throne ; 
en, so the immortals willed, this mortal there, 
Lay with the Queen of Love, himself all unaware. 


XXN. 
But near the time when herdsmen to the fold 
Drive from the flowery pasture ox and sheep, 
She donned her raiment lovely to behold, 
And o’er Anchises’ senses poured a dee 
Sweet slumber, bathin his soul in sleep. 
Then by his bed the Jess stood, confessed— 
Forth from her cheeks in flashes seemed to leap 
That heav’nly beauty never yet possessed 
By other—Him from sieep she roused and thus addressed : 


xx. 
“Up, Trojan! What! in wakeless slumber tied! 
Up, man ! and tell me if as fair of mien 
I now appear as when you first decried 
My presence ?”—Quick arose he then, I ween. 
But when he viewed the softness and the aheen 
Of Venus’ neck and eyes-—he turned away 
His dazzled pupils—strove he then i0 screen 
His face among the coverings where he lay— 


Anon, in suppliant guise he thus began ta pray :— 


XXIV. 
“ Goddess ! in that first hour when eye of mine 
Beheild thy form, incontinent I knew 
Thon wort a sion Ol a race divine 
But thou didst weave me cunning words nor true— 
Now by the Lord of the Ægis, then, I sue, 
Implore thee—let me not in fragile state 
ee Men Oke ut my daya and nis 
My lot—few years and life of shortest date 
Are his. who with the Queens of Heev’n is doomed to mat.” 


xxv. 
Him then ip answer. Venus thus addressed :— 
“Take heart of eer thee, Anchises, cheer— 
Of mortal men thou noblest far and best— 
Nay, never — thy manly soul to fear— 
Perish the ght that harm awaits thee here— 
Dread not that thou shall suffer evil thing 
From me or any god—all hold thee dear— 
But thou shalt have a son, who shall be — 
O’er Troy, from whom direct shall mighty spring. 
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XXYI. 
“ But men of pauke form did aye proceed 
Beyond all others from thy glorious line : 
Jove, for his beauty, ravished Ganymede, 
That he might dwell among the pow’rs divine, 
And bear the cup and pour the sparkling wine 
In Jove’s own ce—wondrous to behold — 
Is he in sooth ! And all the gods combine 
To kans him up with honors all untold, 

e ruddy juice he brims their caps of gold. 


xxvii. 
“Yet Tros, when up the whirlwind snatched his child, 
Gave all his soul to grief—inceseant sighed 
And wept—till Jove, to pitying mood ne 
Gave him in ransom for his ravished pri 
A team o’ the gods’ high-stepping steeds—beside, 
This news he ordered Hermes to impart— 
That neither death nor age should him betide. 
Tros heard, and pleasure banished all his smart— 


Those words, and light-foot steeds had cured his broken heart. 


XXVIII. 
“Then, when Aurora, Queen of the Golden 
Thy kinsman Titan ravish’d, the heavenly sire 
She so besought to give him endlese days, 
That Jove assenting, granted her desire; 
But, a heart! she thought not to require 
The gift of youth, from age for ever free. 
Yet while remained its-vigor and its fire, 
Beloved of Dawn’s bright daughter sojourn’d he 


With her at Earth’s extreme, where Ocean’s waters be. 


XXIX. l 
“ But when his brow and beard oe ’d their first 
Grey hairs, no more Aurora to her ed 

Invited him, but in her palace nursed 

And clothed him, and with cates ambrosial fed ; 
And when before all-hateful age had fled 

The power to move his limbs, she thought it best 
In chamber lone to lay his-drooping head ; 
Incessant there he drivels, dis t 


posses 
Of all the strength wherewith his lithe limbs once were blest. 


XXX. 

“ Ne’er could I choose that, thus afflicted, thou 
Should’st bear the ban of immortality ; 
But if in mien and stature, just as now, 
Thou mightst endure my tender spouse to be, 
Then would my soul indeed from care be free. 
But now too soon will even-handed fate 
lay the sore curse of pitiless age on thee, 

ich ever comes embittering man’s estate 


With pain and wasting wo, which ev’n immortals hate. 


. XXXL. 

“ But sad disgrace among the pow’rs divine 

For sake of t henceforth must I endure ;— 

They dreaded once those wheedling schemes of mine, 
Whereby in woman’s arms I would secure 

Their godheads; all alike would take the lure ; 

But now no more this vaunt shall be mine own, 
Since I have err’d beyond all hope of cure. 

Ah! vile unheard-of wrong, in madness done, 


For love of man to bear this babe beneath my zame. 
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XIXII. 
“ Yet him, when first he sees the light of day, 
Shall the deep-bosom’d nymphs of Ida fear : 
Nor mortal born, nor yet immortal, they 
Live long, and feed them with ambrosial cheer, 
And ’mid the choirs immortal aye appear. 
Them the Sileni love—for amorous mirth 
In secret caves to them is Hermes dear; 
And lofty pine, or oak, at every birth, | 
All rich and blooming springs spontaneous out of earth. 
XXXII, 
“ Hallowed by men, as sacred groves they stand 
Sublime ; no woodman dare his axe apply ; 
But when the fate of death is near at hand, 
First fix’d in earth the noble trunk grows dry, 
Next shrinks the bark—the branches fall and die, 
And then séme soul departs. These nymphs shall rear 
My child; and when his youthful bloom is high, 
Thou shalt behold him; and i’ the fifth full year 
To give thee up thy son will I myself appear. 
XXXIV. 
“ Thy heart, I ween, shall overflow with joy 
When thou shalt see his bloom, so rich and rare 
(For gods shall yield in beauty to thy boy,) 
And thou thy charge incontinent shalt bear 
To lofty Troy—and mark ! if any there 
Ask thee what mother bare yon pledge of love, 
As I command thee, thus shalt thou declare— 
’T was one of those fair nymphs that dwell above 
Upon this mountain’s height, embower’d in leafy grove. 


: XXV. 
“ But if insensate boast of thine make known 
How with fair Venus thou didst share thy bed, 
Then shall the kindled wrath of Jove hurl down 
His murky bolts on thy devoted head. 
Now know’st thou all—let salutary dread 
Of Heaven’s revenge thy mortal will restrain.” 
The Goddess ceased to speak, and heavenward sped. 
Farewell, great Queen of Cyprus’ fair domain ! 
With thee commencing, pass we now to another strain. 


‘TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 


Far wert thou when thy mother’s eye 
Looked on thy smiling infancy, 

And fondly looking tried to see - . 
Thy father’s image stamped on thee— 

Sweet task! that for the widow’s grief 

Found in the mother’s hope relief. 


Fair wert thou as a little child, 

When that beloved mother mild 

rege to mingle smiles with tears 

And garner hopes for future years, 

Till won by thee to thoughts of gladness 
Her spirit was unyoked from sadness. 
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And fair thy childhood ever grew, 
Brightening with graces ever new, 
When growth of person was combined 
With growing graces of the mind, 

Till all the good and wise approved thee, 
And all, who ever knew thee, loved thee. 


And fair is thy sweet opening youth, 
Signed with the seal of holy Truth: 

Thine is a bosom without guile ; 

Faith claims thy unsuspicious smile ; 

And Virtue calls that heart her own, 

Which beats beneath thy virgin zone. 1 


Still fairer, Princess wise and good, 
Shall be thy bloom of womanhood ; 
For thou has chosen Mary’s part, 

And from the right thou wilt not start ; 
To thee thy mind thy kingdom is— 
What other sway can equal this? 


Fear not what evil men may do, 
But still thy even way-pursue ; 

For a Divinity doth fence 

The whereabout of Innocence, 

And Royalty’s most certain shield 
Virtue and Truth to Courage yield. 


Gloom enters e’en a royal bower, 

And Ease not often dwells with Power ; 
And pains as well as gems beset 

The circle of the coronet ; — 
But Earth has joys, and Heaven has smiles 
For the sweet Lady of the Isles. 


Our England’s second hope! our theme! 
Areté of the poet’s dream ! l 
Our pleasant thought! our rose of state, 
On whom our loyal wishes wait ! 
Elizabeth, with brighter bloom, 

Our Charlotte, with a happier doom ! 


Fair darling of the Nation! we` 

Turn ever anxious eyes to thee, 

And on our hearts is set a seal, | 

E’en to the death to guard thy weal; 
Oh never may distrustful cloud 

Thy presence from thy people shroud ! 


With glowing hopes our bosoms burn, 
Our hearts with eager fondness yearn ; 
Millions in thee an interest claim, 
Thine is become a household name— 
Shine out, and make thy light be seen, 
Our hope, our joy, our future Queen ! 
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THE MINISTRY AND THE PEOPLE, THE WORKHOUSE SYSTEM, THE FACTORY SYSTEM, 
AND THE TEN HOURS’ BILL. 


So far back as January, 1836, in an 
article on the Zoll Verein, or Prusso- 
Germanic customs league,* we took 
occasion to call the serious attention 
of the Ministry, the legislature, and 
the country, to the commercial storm 
which, amidst the lurid glare of a de- 
ceitful sunshine, was darkly gathering 
on the horizon. On six several occa- 
sions, subsequently, our warnings were 
repeated, and the signs and tokens 
abroad pointed out. The second- 
sighted seer of the north stood alone 
in his denunciations of the wrath to 
come ; the false prophets, daily, month- 
ly, and quarterly, were paid and array- 
ed against him. Their salaams were 
still as ever to their patrons—oh ! 
Whigs and Radicals utilitarian live 
fur ever ; the sun of your glory is but 
in its earliest dawn—the land fructifies 
a hundredfold under its cheering 
beams—the nations of the earth are 
bewildered with the effulgence of its 
splendor. In the Commons House, 
and out of the Peers House ministerial 
minstrels tuned their harps to the 
‘same grateful theme. Parker touched 
the chord of Whig-Radical presperity 
in strains so glowing, from notes fur- 
nished by Treasury and Trade-board 


repositories, and withal so gratefully 
laudatory of his Whig-inspirers as the 
givers of all good things to the nation, 
as to be recompensed instanter for the 
rounificent apotheosis of Whi 
with a seat at the Admiralty 

and the profits and appurtenances 
thereunto appertaining. There sits 
the briefless barrister, who has — 
Sheffield to market, eee 
tween Admiral Blackwood and Judge 
Blacksone, and in his dealings with 
the gallant sailor tribe, confounding 
cannon with the canon law. The 
pious Lord Glenelg, too, on occasion 
of the dinner at Inverness, previous to 
the opening of the Session, claimed, 
with due and solemn deference to an 
Almighty power as the first greet 
cause, the secondary agency in bound- 
less national prosperity for the Whigs, 
senile and: juvenile. “It is proved 
(said he) that the resources of this 
country have been developed ; that 
commercial enterprise has been called 
forth to new enterprise and exertions : 
that science, and intelligence, and 
reason, and all the efforts of the mind 
have been called forth to their utmost 
expansion, in order to meet the grow- 
ing demands of a mighty people call- 





+ The iniquity of the principles, the malignity of purpose, and the falsehood of pre- 








text on which this league was founded, had been ably exposed before, more especially 
by our respected contemporaries of the Foreign Quarterly and the Times; bat the facts, 
figures, and comparisons were wanting by which the subject could be simplified and 
rendered intolligible ; for the logic of words alono must ever be unsatisfactory when 
not illusive, in the absence of practical data, where such are attainable and ought to be 
applied. We furnished those fects and figures, to this hour uncontradicted ; trans. 
lated as they have been in France and Germany, and largely circulated. ‘Ube Prussian 
Government can deal with works astutely enough, and against them can be frec ef its 
arithmetic; it would kave replied. to our exposure of pretence and practice had the 
task been ible, but on reference to commercial authorities the undertakiug was 
abandoned. It has lately attempted to do it by a side wind through Dr. M’Calloch, whose 
utter ignorance and unfairness, not deliberate we hope, we shall perhaps have occasion 
toexpose. It may be well to notice, that the Right Hon. Mr. Herries, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was, it is reported, so impressed with the force of the praet- 
cal evidence adduced, thet he intended to have moved for a Committec of Enquiry on 
the subject, but on announcing his views with the eou usual in other times to Mr. 
FP. Thompson, that gentleman, we bave heard; begged his forbearance, on the ground 
that negotiations were then on fout with the Cabinet of Berlin, the successful issus of 
which might by such a motion be prejudiced. With a patiiotic statesman such an ap- 
peal was of course irresistible—the motion was not made. Eighteen months hare 
since olasped, but of the negotiations, if any there really were, which may be doubted, 
not one word has transpired or one effect been visible, Asa man of business states. 
man, there is not a more able and far-s eing man than Mr. Herries, and it may be hoped 
that he will not lose sight of the subject during the present Session. 


? 
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ing forth every vigorous energy of 
‘he mind in the career of power 
and substantial greatness—(Immense 
sheering of his auditors). This can- 
not be denied * * * * But is it true 
‘hat human agency has had no part in 
‘hese transactions and in these bless- 
ngs, and which, eminent as they are, 
we no doubt must ascribe to that great 
Providence which dictates the fate of 
tations? But then we know that there 
ire secondary ts, and instruments 
o carry into effect those doings, and 
of is to be ascribed the existing 
state of things.” This was the language 
of that saintly and softly reposing per- 
ionage, upon which in our February 
1umber the challenge go openly given 
was fairly accepted. Our words were, 
‘the secon agents then have infla- 
ed the great balloon of national pros- 
yerity—be it so. * * * The second- 
sry agents who boast of a national pros- 
verity as their exclusive creation— 
—false and hollow as that prosperity 
\ppears —are bound, now and here- 
ufter,to accept all the responsibility 
>f national reverses and national de- 
rradation.” To the same purport, but 
n commonplace not worth the repeti- 
ion, were previous preachings of Lord 
ſohn Russell at Stroud and Bristol , 
Xf that same Lord Joha who, in the 
very last month of May, when ques- 
ioned about the disastrous aspcct of 


sublic prosperity, pertly rejoined, that 
t the vernment had nothing to 
lo with it’—or words to that effect, 


‘or we quote from memory, as the 
yrecise sayings or doings of such a 
yerson are scarcely worth the trouble 
əf more special reference. 

The Whigs and Radicals Utilita- 
‘ian are fixed therefore out of their 
»wn mouths with the balance of the 
yrosperity and adversity accounts, 
whatever that may be, which we shall 
yerhaps have occasion to advert to. 
n Maga of April we opened to their 
rstonished eyes, for the first time, for 
he only time the revolting truth has 
yoen exhibited, the full measure of 
heir unpopularity then, and since on 
he increase to almost universal exe- 
sration. The triumphant re-election of 
šir Francis Burdett since and so lately 
T the most popularly constituted 
slectoral body of the empire is even 
rut a faint 5— of the text—is but 
ı shadowy illustration of more signal 
lisgraces to come. We warned: them 
hat the next great meeting of 100,000 
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men would not be the gathering of a 
political union in Warwickshire, but a 
more northern and fearful muster to 
anathemize the horrors of the anti- 
Poor Law bill. Twice 100,000 have 
already on Harthead Moor verified 
our prediction. We opened to their - 
gaze the abyss threatening to engulf 
them from the abuses of the factory 
system, the exterminatory operations 
of the workhouse system, and from the 
ballot proposed, by which the people 
were to be cheated of the only privi- 
lege left them by the Reform bill. To 
judge of the ‘consternation of their 
patrons by the outcries and recrimina- 
tions of the Ministerial press, of the 
Morning Chronicle, more ially, 
their leading champion, the discove 
must have been equally surprising, al- 
though not quite so grateful as that of 
terra firma to the rebellious crew of 
Columbus. Conservative testimonies 
in behalf of the workhouse system 
were ostentatiously invoked ; the au- 
thority of the great Duke, and the more 
arded acquiescence of Sir Robert 
eel, were triumphantly appealed to 
against us, though on all other sub- 
jects vociferously repudiated by the 
same appellants. ‘We knew it all, and 
with the reverence due to such names 
we had duly weighed all in the balance 
and found A wanting. The Lords and 
the Commons were led by the natu- 
ral leaders, and to them surrendered 
their judgment. But we were without 
the pale of that influence ; of the 
ple ourselves, we judged for the peo- 
ple, as we have ever done, with inde- 
pendence, perfect, unshackled, and dis- 
Interested. Howevér our affections 
may incline, no man who has read us 
aright can accuse us of fawning with 
our ready homage upon the Conserva- 
tive body in the legislature; few will 
‘deny how little tender we have been 
of the errors or wanderings of those 
to whom with fidelity unshaken we 
have adhered iu times of evil and ill- 
merited report, and around whom we 
have rallied and concentrated the ele- 
ments of public opinion, which had 
been led astray and chained to the car 
of mercenary ministers and unscrupu- 
lous factions. But we have and can 
have no community of feeling with the 
“red herring” a na peA of the 
workhouse system. Sir Robert, whose 
assent to the new Poor Law bill was 
in the first instance qualified, has 
already scen cause to think that it has 
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been executed “ too harshly,” and that 
some of its enactments want revision 
and “amendment.” The only whole- 
some “amendment” that we know of 
would be to repeal it altogether, to 
send the trio of Commissioners adrift 
to seek a more honest means of liveli- 
hood, and despatch the — pen- 
ny-a-liner to superintend the felonry 
of New South Wales, where, among 
faces familiar to him of old in Bow- 
Street or the old Bailey, he may more 
worthily apply the Bastile systcm, to 
which, through a confusion of ideas 
and associations incident perhaps to 
habits and practice, he has subjected 
guiltless paupers at home. f the 
atrocious spirit which presides in the 
administration of the new law, volumes 
of evidence have already been pub- 
lished, whilst, us if evidence were 
wanting, a Committee of the House 
of Commons is still sitting day oy y 
accumulating more, and pili lion 
upon Ossa. Sickening as is that evi- 
dence, and irrefragably conclusive up- 
on all matters of detail, we will not 
stake, we have never asked the merits 
ofthe case even on that issue. We have 
protested in limine against that abomi- 
nable provision of the workhouse sys- 
tem, by which a bargain is driven with 
destitution, and a jail made the inexora- 
ble alternative for the scanty rations of 
gruel pottage. And we protest against it 
with greater solemnity and more entire 
conviction, as being the inevitable pre- 
cursor, the stepping-stone, to the fell 
and final abolition of all r relief 
laws whatever—to a formaldeclaration 
by legislative enactment against the 
right, whether in or outside a prison— 
to the abrogation, by Act of Parliament, 
of the first clause in the great bond of 
social union, of the most sacred obli- 
gation of nature, consecrated from the 


beginning by the word cf God, and i 


centuries ago inaugurated as the law 
of the land. That such is the ulterior 
object, the arrière pensée, will not be 

uestioned by those who have been in 
the habit of perusing the writings of 
the economists, the one-sided reports 
of the Commissioners, or the insidious 
anti-poor law sophisms of Senior. 
But in truth the trouble of reference 
to them has been s us, as their 
organ, as the mouthpiece of the Whig 
Ministry and the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, Lord Brougham, then Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and the foun- 
tain-head of law if not of Justice, did, 
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with all the imposin vity of the 
highest office, and EP the “highest 
judgment-seat in the realm, pronounce 
first the non expediency of laws 
and the advantages to be derived by 
sweeping away every vestage of them 
hereafter from the statute-book ; and 
next the keeper of his Majexy’s con- 
science, did not only doubt, but reso- 
lutely deny the existence of any rights 
of the able bodied poor to ief. 
Whatever may be thought of the dis- 
cretion of those judicial decisions, tbeir 
honesty and boldness unbesitating 
have nothing to be desired. 

The mischievous errors and the ill- 
considered declarations into which 
Conservative Lords ;and Commoners 
bave been betrayed, are deeply to be 
deplored, for they forcibly tend to the 
severance of social relations, and of 
the kindly dependences which bind 
man to man. Moreover, they widen 
the already invidious line of demarca- 
tion between classes, and lay the foun- 
dation of a storm of odium against 
castes. Lord Ellenborough vindicates 
the workhouse system, upon the plea 
tbat private benevolence ts stimulated 
in the inverse ratio that law cha- 
rity becomes lees compulsory, and de- 
creases in amount. This is the O’Can- 
nell doctrine imported into the House 
* Pyaar — — faeces to 

nd it patroni no more weighty 
authority. In the individual case of 
his lordship, it is pleasing to believe 
that such an effect can have flowed 
from a cause so contradictory. The 
reverse, it is notorious, occurs in ire- 
land, and it will require something 
more substantial than his eloqueace 
and example to inoculate Irish pau- 

rs with his own convictions. 

yons and its suburbs 50,000 opera- 
tives out of work are now encumber- 
ing the streets by day, or perishing of 
cold and hunger on the pavés by night. 
'a here is no compu provision for 
the poor, and therefore “ample 
and verge enough” for the display of 
ore charity the most unbounded. 

t is not the leas true however, that 
they die like dogs for want of food and 
shelter—by scores . daily—surrounded 
with 20,000 bayonets, and ali the 
“ pride and p” of military arrey, 
to repress the sudden mutiny. and 
drown the ns of the dying. If, 
indeed the voluntary principle through 


‘private charity is likely to work such 


wonders, in the relaxation or the ab- 
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sence of poor laws, the sooner they 
are nullified at once and for ever, the 
better for the poor. There must be 
more philosophy, after all, in Joe Mil- 
ler than we dreamt of, who thus im- 
mortalizes a paradoxical extravaganza 
of two wags, one of whom gave com- 
mencing vent to his amorous furor in 
the following line :— 


My wound is great because it is so small. 


which the other appropriately con- 
cluded thus :— — 


Then 't would be greater were it none at all! 


Just so would private benevolence, 
doubtless, expand as compulsory des- 
cended to zero. 

The Conservative press, for the 
most part, has, with zeal and talent 
unrivalled, taken more large, and li- 
beral, and philanthropic views of the 
Poor Law Question. Let them not 
be discouraged by discrepancies of 
opinion between themeelves and those 
to whom they have been accustomed, 
perhaps sometimes too implicitly, to 

iffer. ‘Theirs is the noble mission of 
upholding the good old principles of 
law, order, and the Constitution. The 
rights of the poor constitute the very 
outpost and rampart of all property ; 
when the one is forced the other will 
quickly be undermined. The ability 
consummate with which that press is 
now conducted,* and the commanding 
influence in public opinion to which it 
has attained over contemporary repre- 
sentatives of opposing factions, fully 
entitle it to take the lead, and must 
ultimately compel those to follow who 
now do not disdain to owe to it, al- 
though not to own, their happiest in- 
spirations. ‘lhe pauper mitimus act 
of general incarceration is even now 
almoet a dead letter. Lord Brougham 
warned the Lords, when moving it, 
that :f not passed, their estates, in the 
course of years, would be swallowed 
up in 
lordehip’s startling discovery, we will 
add a forewarning more startling still. 
Let the workhouse system be attempt- 
ed now in the manufacturing districts, 
and then neither their lordshipe’ estates 
nor Lord Brougham’s pension will 
be found bargains too marketable at 


rs’ rates. Asa rider to his. 
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twelve month’s purchase. We need 
say nothing upon the other false as- 
surances of the same learned person 
upon matters of fact, under the im- 
pression of which the Bastile bill was 
d ; assurances as false as those of 
rd John Russell about the number 
of assistant commissioners, and the ex- 
tent of trial operation to which the new 
bill was to be limited—as false as his 
pledge that all Irish police appoint- 
ments should be at the disposal of Col. 
Shaw Kennedy, as absolutely as in re- 
ality they are at that of Mr. Dan. O’- 
Connell. Although tolerant of Lord 
Brougham’s senseless exaggerations, 
for they were chastised by no rebuke, 
let us not be unmindful that every es- 
sential mitigation in the interest of hu- 
manity in the original of the new poor 
law bill, and several such there were, 
was effected by the Peers. They 
might, and they would have done more 
assuredly, but there was the people’s 
house robed in all the despotism of 
popu ariy, and the people out of doors, 
re drunk, to whom change of 
any sort, even for the worse, was 
alone welcome, and they willed it 
otherwise. ` 


Against the workhouse system our — 


stand is determined, and not the less 
80 against the abuses of the facto 

system, and in behalf of the infant la- 
borers. Our zealous, however hum- 
ble exertions in that sacred cause, will 
testify for us how sincere our convic- 
tions,how entirely enlisted our feelings. 
But upon the p d “ten hours’ 
bill” we are compelled to pause. Deep 
and painful refiection has led us to 
doubt its practicability, and to question 
its expediency. For rt is not sufficient 
to enact a law in order to its execu- 
tion, if that law, as in the case of the 
pauper prison discipline, alias the jail 
and gruel system, opposed to the 
moral fitness of things on the material 
concerns of the common weal. Whe- 
ther considered in the sense of the in- 
terests of the operative exclusively 
(if such a thing were ible as the 
losing sight of mutual dependencies) 
or in the more rational light of the 
combined and insepe rable interests of 
employers and men , whether, in fine, 
viewed nationally, r sectionally with 
reference to a class, we must regard 





* The provincial press, perhaps, more especially, in which, during the last few yearm 
a developement — li apparent truly extraordinary, 
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it as an experiment which ought not 
to be bazarded, because failing, as fail 
it must, it willhave jeopardized with- 
out remedy or recal, every substantial 
element of the industry and prosperity 
of the land. We who have been the 
unflinching friends of the working 
orders, in all times and circumstances, 
in many an uphill fight, as still we 
truly are,and whether politically they 
were favorable or hostile to our opi- 
nions—we tell them this in most sober 
and anxious earnestness—let them 
weigh well the gravity of the reasons 
we shall adduce in the course of that 
general review of the question we pro- 
toundertake. First, however, we 
ave to deal with certain calumnious 
imputations against the friends of in- 
fant factory children, and the su 
porters of the Ten Hours’ Bill, widely 
circulated in Whig and Utilitarian 
publications, but for our purpose more 
conveniently condensed, although with 
more commendable moderation stated, 
in a bulky pamphlet, recently from the 
of Mr. Robert Hyde Greg, a 
wealthy, and no less intelligent, manu- 
facturer, of Bury (we believe), near 
Manchester, and purporting to be a 
reply to an article on the “ Factory 
Question,” in the Quarterly Review 
of last December. We have not seen 
the article alluded to, nor if we had, 
should we have volunteered a defence 
which, if needed, cannot be in more 
able hands. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that we may be found to differ in 
opinion with the writer, as from the 
tenor of Mr. Greg’s remarks we are 
induced to suspect ; our strictures, 
-however, will be construed as bearin 
upon the general case and the gene 
/ accusations of Mr. Greg alone. 

This gentleman commences by at- 
tempting to fasten a charge upon those 
whom he calls Tories, of having taken 
up the factory question and the Ten 

ours’ Bill asa “ party” and “ politi- 
cal” question, in order to “strengthen 
themselves and weaken Ministers, by 
adopting what they consider the popu- 
lar side.” No more irrefragable tes- 
timony need Le adduced to show the 
groundlessness of the charge than 
what may be found in his own subse- 
quent statements. The first man who, 
in 1802, brought forward and carried 
through a measure for the protection 
of cotton factory children was the late 
Sir Robert Peel. Did he, a Tory, 
propose it “from party” motives, 
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and with a view to * weaken ” the 
Tory administration of that day? Ia 
1816 another bill was passed,extending 
the shield of law to the protection of 
all children, factory workers in cotton 
mills, which, by the former bill, was 
confined to children apprentices only. 
The most indefatigable agent in this 
transaction, no less wise than humane, 
was the late Mr. Nathaniel Gould of 
Manchester, also a Tory, a name 
honorably renowned in the annals of 
benevolence ; he was ably assisted by 
several conscientious individuals, as 
well as by the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Did Mr. Gould make the question a 
stalking horse of factious opposition 
against the Tory Ministers of that day! 

e well remember, as Mr. Greg may 
also, the bitter revilings, the insolent 
reproaches, the storm of slander with 
which that good man and his support- 
ers were assailed by the merciless and 
intolerant among the mill-owners, 
more notably those of the Unitarian 
clique, of which Mr. George Phillips 
(now Sir George) was then the wor- 
thy representative in the Commons 
House. And lastly, was Sir John 
Hobhouse animated by the spirit of 
a ag ” and factious dislike against 
his Whig-Radical friends, the then, as 
now, Ministers, when, in 1931, he 
brought forward and an- 
other bill, ty which the principle of 
infant protection was still further oer- 
ried out, and which placed under the 
same legal safeguard as in cotton milis 
all children, workers in woollen, wor- 
sted, flax, and silk mills? The Tories 
of that day were not so intolerant as to 
brand the praiseworthy exertions of 
Sir John with the stigma of partisan- 
ship or an undue craving after popu- 
larity. Mark with less provocation, 
should Mr. Greg hazard accusations 
so utterly falsified by antecedent as 
well as contemporary evidence t None 
better than he himself knows, or should 
know, or not knowing be more chary 
of abuse, that the Conservatives as a 


party were divided in sentiment upon 
the infant factory question, not cer- 
tainly as to the principle, but the mea- 


sure of its application. Upon the Ten 
Hours’ Bill he must be aware they are 
still more divided, and that individuals 
among them of unquestionable phi- 
lanthropy, whose character and sta- 
tion would lend authority to any cause, 
entertain opinions the most opposite 


respecting it. 
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Io the same tone of misrepresenta- 
tion Mr Greg asserts that the mill- 
owners were denied a Parliamentary 
Committee for the reception of testi 
mony on their side replicatory to that 
riven before Mr Sadler’s Committee. 
Phe fact is, however, that had the 
mill-owners pressed the claim in ear- 
nest, the Ministry, which had early 
declared for them would not have re- 
fused.;' but a modus operandi was pro- 
osed, much more to their satisfaction. 
he “Parliamentary Commission,” as 
he fancifully styles 1t, being in truth no 
other than a Whig commission under 
the Great Seal, was so far from being 
“with difficulty obtained,” as he as- 
serts, that it is sufficiently well known 
the expedient was joyfully hailed by 
the mill-owners as a desirable means 
of avoiding the Parliamentary inqui- 
sition, by the Governmemt as a plau- 
sible source of jobbery and patronage. 
After, however, stating that the Com- 
mission was conceded on the demand 
of the masters, our consistent author, 
with a querulousness amusing enough, 
complains that by the “ advocates” of 
the ten Hours’ Bill, it was pretended 
the Commission was the master’s com- 
mission. Whose then was it? Not 
that of the Ten Hours’ Bill people, for 
they protested against it ab orgine as 
an ex parte tribunal, constituted not to 
inquire into the merits of the case im- 
partially, but to get rid by a side wind 
of acase established in open court. 
To the report of the Commission thus 
suspiciously inaugurated, Mr. Greg 
appeals as to the court of dernier re- 
sori, and insists that the “facts callect- 
ed by it * * * form an official and 
authenticated mass of evidence to which 
all must bow ;” and this diclum, to ren- 
der it more absolute, is posted in 
italics. In this self-satisfied conclu- 
sion he fortifies himself by calling in 
aid certain extracts from an article on 
the factory question, in the London 
and Wesiminster Review! Of course 
the Bury manufacturer is innocently 
unconscious of the current rumor 
that the article in question, so laudably 
encomiastic of the Report and the 
Commission, was the fruit of the learn- 
ed leisure of one the members of 
the identical commission !! We doubt 
whether advocacy from such a quar- 
ter, and in such taste, will for 
authority any where out of the nar- 
row circle in which the work is ever 
heard of; we more than doubt whe- 
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ther nine-tenths of the masters them- 
selves mav not be visited with con- 
scientious qualms about the righteous- 
ness of their cause, when they shall 
learn that its leading champions are to 
be sought in the clique of Unitarians, 
Infidels, and Destructives, who are un- 
derstood to be the presiding genii over 
the publication,cited as Sir Oracle. We 
entirely demur to the competency of 
the tribunal, we repudiate the summary 
jurisdiction of Mr. Greg and the golden 
calf he has set up for worship. We as- 
sert, and could fill this whole number 
with damning proof of the fact, that 
the report of the Commission is not 
an “authenticated mass of evidence to 
which all must bow,” but that, on the 
reverse, it too often betrays the latent 
leaning in favor of one of the parties 
to a suit, not unaccountable in fee’d 
agents. Some of the fee’d agents, the. 
Commissioners, as at Leeds, refused 
binding themselves to record all 
the evidence tendered or given in 
favor of the factory children, thus 
reserving to themselves a discretion 
to omit and to garble it at pleasure. 
These “petty tyrants,” moreover, de- 
cided to sit with closed doors, and 
that publicity and daylight might not, — 
by any possibility, dawn upon their 
acts, no party was permitted to attend 
for the purpose of taking notes of the 
proceedings. As if this exposure of 
the real purport of their errand was 
not patent enough, these disinterested 
officials are next heard of feasting at 
the sumptuous board of the richest 
mill-owner of the district, having at the 
very moment depositions on oath in 
their pockets undenied, undeniable, 
of the common practice in the mill of 
which he was the proprietor of the 
most flagrant barbarities u the 
ae gre children in his employ—we 
feel bound, however, to express our 
conviction without his cognizance. 
And yet the report of these persons is 
to pass for an authenticated mass of 
sidenca! When we are told that the 
“names and characters of the Com- 
missioners place them beyond suspi- 
cion,” we are justified in pleading 
“ non-content,”’ and in ap ng from 
the suck to the sample. But did Mr. 
Greg, or any — ever hear, or 
read, before the ette told the tale, 
aught of the “ names and characters” 
of the majority of the tribe, migratory 
or stationary? They were notorious- 
ly selected, as nearly as possible of 


one political complexion, and as satu- 
rated with the dye of the same anti- 
social tendencies. The milk of hu- 
man nature was fortunately not dried 
up or soured in all of them ; several 
honorable exceptions there were to 
whom thrilling contact with infant 
woes and human suffering left no 
longing for the gastronomic dainties 
of the rich spose tl cpt R 
the generous sympathies ind were 
aroused, and they did the duty least 
and most unwelcome—they 
dly bore testimony to the truth. 
It may be as well toenlighten Mr. 
` » as to some of the 
“names and characters” he refers to 
so confidently asthe del credere of the 
report. We can spare little room, 
and will therefore take in the order 
in which they stand the Central or 
Stationary Board consisting of three 
members. The first is Mr Thumas 
Tooke, a gentleman deeply imbued 
with the economical heresies of the 
day, weil-read in the doctrine of re- 
dundant population, but, withal, a man 
of some science and ability. We next 
arrive at Mr Edwin Chadwick, Barris- 
ter, late penny-a-liner! The life of 
this gentleman, a brief space excepted, 
was passed, and his education accom- 
lished, in the London police courts— 
fn the Old Bailey, and other places of 
trial for criminals, Rnd occasionully in 
assisting at hanging exhibitions, or 
the gallows, in the humble but useful 
capacity of a poe reporter for the 
daily press of the metropolis. Paid 
for his services by the line, his utmost 
ingenuity was laudably taxed to the 
extent of his powers in spinning out a 
story, accumulating expletives, and 
amassing verbiage. The organ of 
destructiveness, in such n vocation, be- 
came somewhat largely distended, and 
naturally inclined him so faras he 
could understand it, to the Benthamite 
paiicaophy, which teaches, that as for 
the reduction of surplus population, 
hanging and burking upon a large 
scale is impracticable, and therefore 
a means inadequate to the cnd, so 
the object can only be safely, si- 
lently, and more mercifully attained 
by the more slow but wholesale pro- 
cess of workhouse incarceration and 
starvation diet for adults; for those 
of tender years the strap, the billy- 
roller, and factory labor—for mercy, 
as the meyers say, is a point to be 
made. Factory Commissioner 
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was thus seasoned with a spice of the 
“ killing no murder” philosophy, and 
enriched his vocabulary with a few of 
its slang phrases, such as “fund for 
subsistence to be reproduced” —that is, 
masses must die before their time to 
fatten the soil and “reproduce” for 
the survivors; “moral effects which 
I am ing,” which is greatly like 
Jack Ketch “deploring” the exit of 
a wretch by whose dying he is living ; 
“ inc fund for the payment of 
by * — of rates ;” 
that is, us labor pressing u 
the market and upon the parish, — 
can only be enhanced and rates dimi- 
nished by putting to rest with the 
spade the superabuudant mouths; 
“the combination of workhouses, and 
substituting a rigid administration,” 
signifies merely a Central Board and 


well paid secretaryship. Thus finish- 
ed he started as an ist, and 
became qualified for a Fac and 
Poor Law Commissioner. With sub- 


mission to Mr. Greg, we must doubt 
whether the school in which this man 
was bred was favorable to the deve- 
lopment of sound moral feeling and 
humanity. Of human nature, he had 
been conversant only with the black- 
est and most disgusting side. His 
calling had placed him in contact only, 
as it were, with murderers, felons, 
rostitutes, pickpockets, ahd pauper 
mpostors—with executioners, turn- 
keys, m E ERAD d policc-officers, 
—with crime, vice, depravity, misery, 
in their most hideous and Gemmaralic: 
ing phases. He who touches pitch, 
we are told, shall not escape dcfile- 
ment. Can such pursuits fit best for 
the office of humanity, of charity, of 
equity? Must they not inevitably 
tend to encourage and produce callo- 
sity of heart, and deaden the nobler 
impulses of nature? Do they not lead 
to a base and degrading estimate of 
the human species—to confound vir- 
tue with vice—innocence with guilt— 
to range all mankind under one cate- 
gory of condemnation—to place them 
under one ban of social excommuni- 
cation? Such would be inferences, 
not overstrained or too far-fetched, 
from the premises specified. The 
central Commissioner may, we will 
not deny, have escaped intact from 
contagion ; he may be, and doubtless 
is, an exception from the rule; but, 
we ask Mr. Greg, is he of the clam, 
or of the antecedents, or of the repute 
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rom which a paternal government 
vould have chosen a guardian for 
iel pless infancy, or for poverty, ho- 
rest and not less helpless? Of Dr 
Southwood Smith, the last of the trio 
f the Central Board, little is known, 
yond the fact, that he also is a tho- 
ough-going Benthamite ready and 
‘eckiess in carrying out theories 
vhose substratum is pure and naked 
testructiveness.. Such were the trio 
vho mixed up the ingredients of the 
‘actory Report and seasoned the 
‘ontents of the cauldron to Whig pa- 
ates. In the description of the.cen- 
ral worthy of the three we have been 
he more special, in order to display 
hose peculiar qualifications for the 
yerformance of all sorts of work, 
which, in the Poor Law Commission, 
o fitly earned for him all the eulo- 
ristic notoriety which the flash and 
‘roth of Lord Brougham’s eloquence 
sould bestow, and because also Mr 
xreg has challenged to the invidious 
ask, and left no option, by his ostenta- 
ious parado of the “names and charac- 
ers” constituting the unimpeachable 
' guarantee” of his greatauthority. We 
hall here quit the subject, and throw 
he Report on which the last factory 
aw was founded overboard for ever, 
is no better, than an ; imposture, dis- 
zraceful to the parties by whom it was 
yerpetrated ; and this on their own 
thowing. “The Report of the Fac- 
ory Mate Commissioners” (writes 
Mr Stuart to them, one of the district 
commissioners himself, whose report 
was entirely suppressed), “ is no more 
he report of the twelve persons ap- 
Jointed to see things with their own 
yes, and to report their observations 
m them, than of any twelve gentle- 
nen whom one may by chance meet 
n St Paul’s Churchyard. It is the 
Report of three gentlemen residing in 
London, who, for aught that appears 
nthe Report, never visited a cotton 
‘factory nor a flax factory in their 
ives.” With the value of that body 
of evidence collected by the district 
Commissioners and quoted by Mr 
Greg as “unim , and we 
believe, unimpeached,”+ the three 
judges were so awfully impressed, 
that they cast it to the winds, or, to 
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use their own more emphatic lan- 
guage, they state, that our “ opinions 
and recommendations are not founded 
on, that evidence ;” having, asa cli- 
max of shuffling chicanery, previously 
published in the Spectator newspaper, 
which, with other journals, they were 
in the habit of, priming, anonymously, 
but not unavowedly, that their “Re, 
contained a clear and faithful 
analysis of the evidence, and a per- 
fectly intelligible statement of the 
opinions and recommendations of the 
entral Board, founded on that evi- 
dence.” The central penny-a-liner 
has not rubbed against a among 
thieves and thieves’ attorneys at the 
Old Bailey: for nothing ; but surely a 
respectable man like Mr Greg should 
be sure of his man before he volun- 
teers a certificate of “ character.” * 
We need offer no excuse for de- 
clining to rip up the question of the 
—— th and mortality of 
the factory and -non-factory popula- 
tion. The common sense of the public 
has long passed sentence, and it is 
equally bad taste and wrong judgment 
in Mr Greg to disturb the verdict, in 
which, after all, the utmost industry 
can only encounter failure. Statisti- 
cal tables, constructed upon partial or 
limited data, collected and applied to 
confined districts, influenced by local 
and other circumstances, such as the 
greater or less influx or change of 
adults, can be no safe criterion for 
decision. According to the animus 
of the calculator, they may almost be 
made to assume any shape by agents 
appointed and paid for the object. 
he late good and highly-gifted - 
ler blew the bubble creations of the 
paid commissioners into airy nothing, 
and overwhelmed the puny whipsters 
of arithmeticians with well-merited 
ridicule, as Messrs Drinkwater, Ba- 
ker, and Baines can testify. Mr 
Greg like all one-sided observers, 
omits any reference. to antagonist 
authorities, such as the tabular de- 
monstrations of Mr Sadler, indisput- 
ably the most poaa political eco- | 
nomist, as well as the most ready and 
ractically scientific mathematician of 
his day, nor does he once allude to 
the late most able and complete pub- 


* The same petty larceny spirit of falsification, as if indeed in the same handwnit- 
ing, is seen in the Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners ; winess the Petworth 


ind the Cholesbury cases, 
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lication and researches upon the ques- 
tion which has yet appeared, of Mr. 
Charlies Wing, su to the Royal 
Metropolitan Hospital for Children, 
&c.a gentleman certainly of higher 
blic ute than one-half the 
missioners, and as de- 

esrvedly esteemed as the first in stand- 
ing amongst them. The balance of 
credit, conceding the quality of evi- 
dence to'be equal, would doubtless in- 
cline with all unbiassed people in 
favor of the ubpaid unbeught advo- 
— the factory — eae pean 

operatives, over t i 

with respect to oertain of them, sub- 
orned opponents. We cheerfully ad- 
mit, however, to their honor, that 
several of the Faetory Commisioners 
rose superior to the odious nature of 
the service n which they were 
sent, and arbitrated well and wise- 
ly between the Ministry and the 


poor. 

The proofs most ineontestible of 
the effects of the system upon 
health and: longevity must be sought 
. in the poputation tables of Mr. Rick- 
man, whose results present the com- 
parison of totals instead of fractional 
parts, of counties instead of towns and 
sections of districts. Itis not denied, 
however the question of comparative 


healthinees be that the term 
of life is ed prea) and that the 


spinner dies of premature decay. Nor 
is this unhappy uence peculiar 
to the — system of this country 
alone. Mulhausen reciprocates the 
fatality of Manchester. The re- 
searches of M. A. Penot, in 1828, 
establish the fact that the mean dura- 
tion of life at Mulhausen was one- 
fourth less than in the rest of France. 
Nor can this enormous difference be 
attributed to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, for the air of that town, as 
that of Alsace in general, is represent- 
ed as clear, bracing, and generous, 
and it contains little more than 20,000 
inhabitants. The mean torm of life 
notwithstanding is stated at twenty- 
five years only, whilst for the rest of 
France it is about thirty-three. Mul- 
hausen, like Manchester, is a city of 
cotten factories and power-loome. 
This precocious mortality is more 

rticularly observable in children be- 
ow ten years of age. M. L. Lev- 
rault ascribes it to the Factory System 
still. He says, “ C’ est encore au re- 
p des fabriques qu’il faut Fattri- 


r. Les femmes enceintes continuent 
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a se rendre aux ateliers jusqu’au 
dernier ou à l'avant-dernier — des 
couches ; elles y retournent le plutêt 
posible, car ce n'est paa tout de don- 
ner la vie à l'enfant, il faut vivre, et à 
Mulhouse l’on ne peut vivre un jour 
qu’en travaillant tout le jour. Les 
malades ont tort aux yeux de 1’ indus- 
trie, elle ne donne on plutôt ne vend à 
vivre qu’aux bien a ee 
Pais, à peine dressés sur leurs débiles 
jambes, ces malheureux enfans ne sont 
que trop souvent entrainés par leurs 
parens à respirér près d'eux l'air 
malsain des ateliers.” The same 
writer observes, that one “need not be 


strikingly does the picture correspond 
with that, drawn by Dr. Hawkins, one 
of the Factory missioners! “I 
believe that most travellers are struck 
by the lowness of stature, the leas- 
ness, and the paleness, which present 
themeelves s0 commonly to the eye at 
Manchester, and, above all, among 
the factory classes. I have never 
pan k ay town = oar Britaia, 
nor urope, in whic 

of form and color from — 
standard has been so obvious.” The 
morality of manufactures is not worth 
the pains of discussi»n. We could 
ony show Mr. Greg that it is pretty 
nearly on a par in most countries, in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Belgium, as in — The case 
of the rising manufacturiog town of 
Lowell, in Massachusetts, United 
States, is one a It is an 3 
arising out of a state of things of tran- 
sitory duration not difficult to account 
for, which serves only to confirm the 
rule. Comparative returns of illegiti- 
macy is the mode least conclusive of 
the — of manufacturing over 
agricultural habits, for physical causes 
may be adduced to reconcile the small- 
est proportion of births with the t 
est possible existence of female - 
vity. The population (say 25,000) of 
Merthyr Tidvil,the capital of the great 
mining districts of th Wales, is 
equal to about one-eighth that of Man- 
chester and Salford. It is probable 
(we have not the data at hand) that 
the bastardy ratio may be higher in 
the former than the latter place ; but, 
from information and observation in 
both towns, we are satisfied that the 


‘ 
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xro rata of prostitution, almost indis- 
sriminate in Manchester, is perhaps 
aot less than fifty to one over Merthyr. 
Jn such points statistics, even if vice 
were officially recognised and regis- 
ered, as in Paris, can teach us little, 
compared with the eriy ey exercise 
of the organs of sight and hearing. 
Nor ought much stress to be laid en 
he less weighty pressure upon poor’s 
‘ates and the workhouse. concen- 
rated communities, such as the ma- 
1ufacturing, benefit societies can be 
irranged, and do exist upon a large 
cale; add the allowances and expen- 
liture of these to the poors’ tax of 
Manchester, or any other considerable 
own, and the balance of saving and 
yauperism will diminish, or nearly dis- 
tppear. Such mutual guarantee so- 
ir can rarely be established in 
in 
whare't erefore every man must stand 
»y his own resources, or appeal to the 
common stock of the parish. With 
“very advan of concentration, 
sven nothing but the higher rate of 
nanufacturing wages could support 
nefit clubs; the hand-loom weavers 
rave long been struck with the same 
yaralysis of incapacity to that end as 
heir rustic brethren. 

We have, however, been led astray 
rom qur main intent much farther than 
t will have been seen, was contempla- 
ed, by the unjust aspersions and un- 
dunded assumptions of Mr. Greg, the 
shampion of his order, and of the mill- 
»whers ; aspersions upon the support- 
rs of the Ten Hours’ bill, and of the 
— children, unjust because unde- 
erved, and betraying a lamentable 
ack of good feeling and forbearance ; 
assumptions unfounded, because repo- 
sing on no more solid substratum than 
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culled portions from so much of the 
reports of the Master's Factory Com- 
mission, as would suffice to eke out a 
case. We are willing to admit, as on 
former occasions we have admitted, 
that although cotton factory labor is, 
from the nature of the raw material, 
somewhat imore injurious to health 
than woollen or flax spinning, yet 
there is no question that the infant 
cotton operatives have been subj 

to no such appalling barbarities as 
were proved before the committee of 
Mr. Saddler, and not less irrefutably 
before the master’s commission after- 
wards, to be of very common occur- 
rence in the woollen and flax mills. 
These, in justice be it said, were not 
— upon the masters, but the 
overlookers or adult operatives. The 
superiority of cotton factory regula- 
tions, however, in every respect was 
solely attributable to acts of Parli 
ment, humanely, not less than judi- 
ciously framed for their government, 
in the benefits of which, until the act 
of 1831, the infant operatives in wool 
and flax were not admitted to partici- 
pate. Having thus discharged our 
conscience, let us proceed to a brief 
review of the state and prospects of 
trade, with reference to the practicabi- 
lity of a Ten Hours’ bill for labor ; we 
shall take the cotton trade only, as 
being by far the most extensive of our 
manufactures, as well as the most sen- 
sitive, because most dependent upon 


-the accidents of foreign demand and 


foreign competition, and also because 
we have no more than a fragment of ` 
space to dispose of. 

The importance of the subject with 
which we have to deal, in a natiqnal 
pon of view, will be duly estimated 

y the following returns :— 


Total Exports of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


1835, Declared value, 
1836, - Do. 


Of which the export in cotton manufacture was 


1835, . 

1836, . ‘ ; i 
So that something more than one-half 
the foreign traffic in our indigenous 
productions is made up of cottons 
alone. Furthermore, it appears that 


. - £47,372,270 
. - + 46,796,937 


£22,128,304 

; : 25,019,619 | 
more than one-half* of the raw cotton 
imported and worked up in this coun- 
try is consumed, not at home, but 
abroad. Thus:— 





* Mr. Gre 
© three-fou 


says, “ three-fourths, or probably four-fifths in 
in value, would be near the truth.” 


quantity ; perhapstwo-thirds 
These calculations appear to be over- 
trusted, The 


shargod, if the official accounts and “ Burn’s Commercial Glance” are to be 
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Total weight of Cotton imported for consumption, that is working up- 


1836, i . ; 
Of which exported in the shape of 
KAUAA or piece goods, - 


arn, 
Thread, 


Left for home consumption only, 
It is not necessary 


tu encumber the 





[Sune, 
Lhe. 
$67,713,968 
111,644,210 
; 8510870 È 198,860,910 
é 2,020,988 ` 
163,853,053 Ibe. 


account with the fractional items of 


waste, which would not affect the result either way. 


Assuming, which would not, per- 
haps, be much wide of the truth, that 
the cottons consumed in Great Britain 
were of equal value with the real or 
declared value of those exported, it 
would secm that the annual movement 
of the trade reached to the enormous 
` money quantity of fifty millions ster- 
ling! The last, and the one prece- 
ding, have been years of extraordi- 

Cottons exported, 
Consumed at home, 


nary excitement, and an extravagant 
rise in prices, must be regarded as 
furnishing rather an exaggerated 
view. owing, however, an abate- 
ment of one-fifth, or 20 per cent, on 
the amount, which will reduce the 
appreciation more nearly to that of 
ordinary times, the prodigious sum 
total must still excite astonishment. 


£20,000,000 
20,000,000 





Forming an extraordinary circulation of values annually 


in this magnificent manufacture of 


,000 


The manufacture gives bread to operatives and families 


cousisting of not fewer 


Now, it must be admitted that this 
is an interest of importance so vast, 
that, compared with it, all others, 
gave agriculture, seem to fade into in- 
significance. It is one, therefore, 
which should awaken all our solici- 
` tudes rather to surround it with every 
guarantee for its future progress, than 
to run the slightest risk of impairing 
its permanence by undue interference 
with those conditions of existence un- 
der which it has advanced to its pinna- 
cle of present greatness. For it is not 
an industry of which, like iron, or 
coal, or hardware, or earthenware, or 
woollens, we hold the keys in our 
own ion, but one artificially 
created, dependent, and therefore at 





rsons than . . . 
amonga! whom are distributed in wages yearly not less 
an : å S ‘ 


1,500,000 
. £20,000,000 * 


the mercy of other continents for the 
very first n of its beiag. Nor, 
prodigious as in its dimensions it ap- 
pears, and resembling more the gigan- 
tic prodact of the energies of a 
than of an islet, is it a 
which we can claim and control as 
our own. Its very grandeur will be 
the primary cause of its fall, when- 
ever the hour of its fall arrives. h 
provoked the wrath and the unprofit- 
able covetousness of Napoleon, and 
ve birth to the continental system ; 
ollowed by the prohibitory tariffs of 
the Bourbons, by which alone the 
mighty rivalship of France was called 
into action. It awakened the cupi- 
dity, at the same time that it opened 


quantitics speak for themselves. Taking into account the more expensive quality of the 
s fabricated and retained for home consumption, and rag I with the fact of the 


vast proportion which yarn bears to the whole export, which may 


e considered an article 


in the first stage of manufacture only, and therefore of low comparative value, we afe 
satisfied that the value of the home consumption of cotton equals, if it do not 


that of the export trade, 


__* See Black wood for March, 1836, article “ Cotton Manufacture,” since which the 
tities corlsumed and values circulated have increased probably as above noted. — 














1887.] 


to the people of Massachusetts and 
America a way by which they might 
mortally harm Great Britain, with 
which they were then at war, and 
rofit themselves. The people of 

ew England, says Mr. Cheozlier, 
after deep reflection, said to them- 
selves, “the best war against the 
English is that which will attack their 
prosperity; what is the principal 
source of the riches of Great Bri- 
taint Her manufactures.—Among 
these, which are the most productive ? 
The manufacture of cottons. 


1812 to 


In 1833, 
1835, 


or less than ; r : A 
it had risen to 


These are the quantities, as stated in the Tableau Generul of 
the official record, and are the latest official returns published.. 
Greg’s pamphlet, however, we learn that the consumption of 
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- Then we also will build factories and 
establish manufactures; this shall be 
our war against England.” So also 
judged Prussia, when we refused to 
take her corn and timber, to abandon 
our own colonies, and ruin our agri- 
culturists, in order to enrich a land 
which made us bo return; and hence 
the German customs league. It may 
be well cursorily to glance at the de-. 
gree of progression of our competi- 
tors in the race. The raw cotton 
wrought in the manufactories of 
France amounted only in 

š 6,343,230 Kilogrammes, 

14,000,000 Ibs. 
35,609,819 Kils. 
38,759,819 


commerce, 
From Mr. 


1836 was . 353,005 bags. 
Against in 1835, i : : i ; i . 308,736 
The two corresponding years for Great Britain give, 
1836 Z @ « % 1,081,904 bags. 
1835, . ; TE 937,616 


The increase therefore in France was more than one-seventh, whilst that of 
Britain was less than one-ninth. The total export of manufactured piece- 


goods from France was, . 


1833, to the amount of 
It had risen in 1835 to 


a 


56,663,851 francs. 
61,608,731 


Not having the French official reports before us for 1834, we shall pursue 
the comparison of the same two years for this country. Declared value of 


British cottons exported, 
1833, 
1835, 


France, therefore, exported more, 
relatively, that is, nearly five millions 
additional against an advance here of 
jess than three and three quarter mil- 
lions. The French exports meet ours 
in the same markets, more especially 
Spain, Belgium, the United States, 
Sardinia, &c., about one-seventh of the 
whole of her exports only being to her 


£18,486,401 
22,128,304 


fore, it will be seen that the career of 
this industry in France is more acce- 
lerated than here, which can be satis- 
factorily accounted for, only, we think, 
by the daily greater equality of skill, 
combined with superior economy of 
production. 

The manufactures of America ab- 
sorbed no more than 10,000 bales in 


own colonies. Upon the whole, there- 1810. In 
1830 they converted into cloth . © 126,512 bags. 
1832 * .. 173800 
1834 . > 197,000 
1836 ...237,000 
So that in seven years the epee was not far away from being doubled. 
Within the same period the British speed was, 
1838, e - e - e 805,250 bags. 
1836, e - - © e e 1,081,904 
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Increase at the rate of about 28 per cent only. The export of piece-goods 
ched, 


[Sone, 


rea 
1881, to the value of j ł,126,313 dollars. 
1835, ‘ ‘ š ; -  2%856,681 — 
That is, it had much more than doubled in five years. Two of the chief arti- 
cles were, 
1831, Printed and colored piece-goods, 96,931 dollars. 
White and grey ditto, ; . 947,932 
1835, Printed, &c., i ‘ i 397,412 
i White, &c., P ; - 2,355,202 
Our own movement wae, 
1831, declared value of cotton exports, £17,257,204 
1835, è ; é ; 22,128,304 


Immense as this advance must be 
justly deemed, it is only one-fourth 
part of the at which our Trans- 
atlantic bre have raced. They 
Tittle comprehend the indomitable and 
untiring energies of the Yankee cha- 
racter, who shall opine that once em- 
barked in the contest they will ever 
be found lagging behind. Men who 
grudge the indispensable half-hour of 
meal time as a deduction of so much per 
cent from the day’s profits, and who 
glory in calling and in thinking them- 
selves the “first nation in the world” 
—the “State Empire”’—will cease 
not, shrink not, from toil and trial 
until they have achieved, are first at, 
the goal. They have skill, wie Se 
the raw products, capital—English 
canai al in their favor. Specula- 
tion is a necessity of their nature ; the 
reverses of acy disturb not their 
imperturbable phlegm; their cry to- 
morrow is still—Go a-head!* And 
go a-head they will if the spirit of the 
mother-land be caught sano rng a 
fancied security. During all the late 


fury of land-jobbing schemes in the 
west, of building extravagances in the 
east, of bancomania every where, 
which have involved all other, the 
commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of the Union in bankruptcy, the cot- 
ton manufacture alone remaios un- 
scathed, luxuriating on profits, and 
tempting the cupidity of fresh adven- 
turers. The late ruinous results of all 
other descriptions of enterprise will 
serve to draw the attention and whet 
the appetite of the industrial commo- 
nity and of capitalists. The assurance 
of better wages will tempt labor from 
less beneficial employment in agricat-. 
tural and other pursuits, in a country 
where families emigrate a thousand 
miles any way with less scruple thar 
here a change of ten would be resolved 
on. Iron and coal are abundant, and 
the progress of mining has kept pace 
with that of the cotton manu 
The latest return at hand of the iron 
production comes down unfortunately 
only to 1830. There were in that 
year in action in the State say 


1830. Furnaces, . ‘ z ; r 
Tons of 28 cwte. 
Producing, converted into the shape of bar-iron, 
And of — from the blast farnaees, f 28,273 
Impertation of foreign iren, ` 33,986 





+ In the late session of the legislature of Massachusetts several bills were passed ia- 


eorporating more companies, with lar 


ge subecribed capitale, for establishing cottes- 


spinning and manufacturing concerns on the largest scale. 
t This article was suggested to us, while on our tour in the manufacturing district of 


Lancashire, in the mi 


e of last month, by the perusal of Mr. Greg’s pamphlet, which 
about that time made its appearance, and by the great meeting on Heartshead M. 


oor of 


the operatives, against the Workhouse system. We intended to have taken up the 


subj 


at a more distant day, and with tbat view had not been neglectful of observation 


and notes. The circumstances stated, decided us to execute our resolve off hand, and 
rather to risk being incomplete than. out of season. Of course ous means of 


were often beyond reach. 


1837. ] 


Thus, the importation entered into 
the consumption for rather more than 
one-fifth only. Besides the coal mines 
of Virginia, the discovery in 1814 of 
the mines of Anthracite, ia Pennsyl- 


1820, 

1825, . è ; 
1880, . A i 
1835, . ° 


The whole product of France in 
1834 was but 2,500,000 tons; and that 
of Belgium, the richest mineral coun- 
try in Europe after Great Britain, no 
more than ,000. 

Stati no — oe for esti- 
mating the of the cotton ma- 
nufacture fo Prassia and Germany, 
but we are already enabled to judge 
of the effect of the German customs 
league u our own ind We 
intimated on a former occasion that 
the operation of that confederac 
against us would not prebably be felt 
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vania, has opened new and inexhaust- 
ible sources of supply of a mineral 
now made available for all purposes. 
The quantities extracted and brought 
to market stand thus :— 
Tons, 

è i : 365 
a 178,734 
; 567,000 


materially during a season of high 
prices, or until the continental spinner- 
les could supply the increased and in- 
creasing demands of the weaver. For 
the tax being laid upon weight aad in 
—— as prices rose or — 
igh its per centage pressure was less, 
as they diminished, it gradually ad- 
vanced to a prohibition. Even upon 
high prices its influence has exceeded 
our antivipations. The following ta- 
ble, extracted from Burn’s Commer- 
cial Ghance for this year, exhibits the 
march of the Prussian system. - 


e e 


EXPORTS TO GERMANY AND THROUGH THE HANS TOWNS AND HOLLAND, 











INCLUSIVE. 

1833. 1835., 1836. ` 

Dimities s @ 107,484 42,343 45, Mv 

Calicoes, printed . . 38,926,442) 31, 34,7 $2,690,02¢ 

Ditto, plain . . = . 20, 17,449,192) 20,618,448) 21,685,113 

Cambrics and Muslins 5,508,143} 5,129,242) 3,223,106) 2,347,774 

Ginghams and Checks . 354,830 20,638} 152,044 

it eens = i ; : 17,448,609 2,022,951 1,502,136 
Velveteens, Velvets, Cords, 

ae TR o ? 6,022,286 474449 35637 

Yards, | 79,412,603 65,422,138 62,048,062 





Showing a decrease in four years of judging from the multiplying demand 


more than seventeen millions of yards, 
or above one-fifth.- The decrease 
would doubtless be in reality much 
more marked if it were possible to de- 
duct from the total amount the sepa- 
rate imports of Hanover, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburgh, Holstein, and Olden- 
burgh, which have not, we believe, 
joined the league, and whose united 

ulation amouats to about three 
millions. As it is, the trade is in 
course of rapid annihilation; whilst 


Belgium 
1835, 
1836, A , A 


1833, í 
1834, (adding 


more than 5,000,000 Ibs. sent through 
at year, from some temporary cause,) rece? 


for yarns from hence, over and above 
what is furnished by the numerous fac- 
tories latterly constructed (and others 
more numerous in course of construc- 


.tion) in Rhenane Prussia, Saxony, Ba- 


den, and elsewhere, the condition of the 
manufacturers of fabrics must be high- 
ly flourishing. The despatch of cotton 
yarns to Prussia and Germany through 
the Hans Towns and Holland had as- 
cended as follows: 


34,871,560 ibe. 


12,058 
45,928,153 


a e 


Thus, the excess of supply taken off — amounts to nearly one-third’ 


within four years by looms in Ger- 


Prussian Tariff is based upon the 


fraudulent pretext of a ten per cent 
ad valorem tax, which, by some hocus 
pocus more fraudulent still, is juggled 
to mean a poundage duty of Is. 6d. 
per pound upon foreign cotton 


1 — of print, length 28 yards, weight 4 ib., value š 


10 per cent, ad valorem, would be 
Poundage at ls. 6d., on 4 lb., is 
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éloths. The difference may be thus 
explained :—The average price of cot- 
ton prints exported for the last year is 
stated at 14s. per piece; add agency 


charges and freight, and say :— 
LO 150 
: - 016 
e e e 0 6 0 


or 40 per cent. Plain white calicoes are a case still stronger in point :— 


1 piece calico, 
10 per cent, ad 
Poundage at 1s. 6d. š 


or 83 1-2 percent. Dr. M’Culloch,who 
appears to have been entrusted by the 
Prussian Government to make out a 
vindication for it, has imagined a case 
of fine cotton prints at 2s. 6d. per 
yard, upon which he operates accord- 
ingly, and brings out the poundage at 
Do more than 8 3-4 per cent. The an- 
ewer is easy—there are not perhaps 
twenty thousand pounds worth of that 
costly article exported to Prussia and 
Germany in any one year. The right 
way, after all, is to decide upon t 
int by the gross quantity, and not 
y isolated instances. Take the whole 
ex calculate the weight, and the 
value, according to ascertained rates— 
those of Mr. Burn, for example—and 
the real result may be arrived at. 
This we have done heretofore* in 
ample detail, and need not repeat it 
here. The result is, that the actual 
duty levied, or with which the com- 
modities are struck, by the poundage 
system amounted, on the whole actual 
export, to about 45 per cent. Prices 
have already considerably receded be- 
low those of last year. Printing 


lengit 24 yards, weight 5 lb. 8 oz., value 


e 0 1 ® 
0382. 


cloth which then sold currently at 1s. 
6d. per piece, ra now about 6s. 


6d. or 7s. only, so pital greys. 
duty will equal, if not e the cost 
price. . 

ived, therefore, that 


It will be 
some of our former most extensive cus- 
tomers are not only rapidly supplying 
their own consumption, but partially 
meeting us ia other markets. Assum- 
ing the first cost of manufacture to be 
equal in Germany, France,t the United 
States, and Great Britain, it is clear 
that all the difference of the tariffed 
amount, say thirty, forty, or fifty per 
cent of protecting duties, goes into the 
pockets of our manufacturing rival, 
creates the capital wanted, and is and 
will be laid out in mills and machize- 
ry. But the first cost is not gene 
equal. The following shows at one 
view the mean rate of wages in one of 
the lar establishments of Mulhan- 
sen or the neighborhood. M. Ed. Cob 
lomb, by whom it has lately been pub- 
lished, does not name the firm, but be 
answers for the exactitude of the 
figures. 


Statistics or a Lance Manvuracrory on THe Havr Ram. 







Boys. 














Men and | Women Total - 
and Girls. |Work people. 





Mean Wages per da 
and ort bend: — 





. 


Spinning, š 93 327 1 franc 11 cents. 
eaving, . 836 930 0 94 

oe — 564 99 . 1 69 
echanics, Machine i 
Men. ée. ? 22 | — 1 67 | 





1 franc 35 cents. 


The mean average per head of 1832 was 1 franc 16 cents only, so that wages had ad- 


vanc 





* See Blackwood, January, 1936. 


t The Tariff of France, honest towards us, if not neighborly, ie—probibition. 
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The mean 1 franc 35 cents, are equal to 13 1-2d. per day per head, or 
6a. a. ea 


per week, 


The wages of spinners at Lille, where the 


er yarns are 


spun, are 3 francs per day, or 153. per week. At Mulhausen, 2 francs 34 
cenis, or nearly 12s per week. The scale of wages for the following places 


we take from 


ienna, A 
Baden, adults e 
Bonn (Prussia), 
Switzerland, . 


The last is, we think, understated. 


r. Greg and the Report of the Commissioners. 
In the Tyrol (Germany), the spinner earns 


9s. weekly. 
12s, 


: i Se. 4d. 


M. A. Kæchlin, the very art py da 
them 


French manufacturer, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, rated 
rather higher, if our memory do not deceive us, for we have not the authority 


at hand. But to understa 
necessa 


these rates, quantities produced and qualities are 


ry. 
The operatives at Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts, are paid probably 
higher than in any pert of the United States. The following, — 


g to an 


authentic source, are the mean rates :— 


OPERATIVES. 
Preparations, carding, &c. 


Spinning, 


These were the rates paid in May, 
1834, as furnished by the Merrimack 
ee Manufacturing Company 
to M. Chevalier, who is certainly an 
anexceptionable authority. We have 
always been inclined to distrust the 
evidence of Mr. James Kempson, the 
American cotton manufacturer, as 
taken before the Commons’ Commit- 
tee on Manufactures. He proved too 
much.* : 

Tbe average rate of Factory earn. 
ings in England for all classes of ope- 
ratives are estimated at 10s. 6d. per 


Spinners, 


Power-loom weavers, male and female adults, male 
and female non-adults, but chiefly females, 


12s. 11d. per wéek. 
13s, 4d 


133, 11d. 
15e. 7d. 


week, so that in America the differ- 
ence so far is in our favor. But 
other advantages, even taking the dis- 
advantages of a higher rate of interest 
and greater cost of machinery into 
account, help to kick the beam against 
us. For instance, the superior cheap- 


e 
» 
e 
» 


. ness of water power, which is an im- 


mense raving, and the economy of the 
raw material, nearly at their door, un- 
taxed. The average of two 
principal classes in M ester and 
the neighborhood are stated in the 
Factory Report thus:— 


25s. per week. 
10s, 10d. 


The fine spinners of course earn considerably more in proportion to the 
higher numbers and the quality. The average wages in calico printing, men 
and boys included, have calculated at 10s. per week. 

The daily duration of labor appears to be— 

In France, i ; 13 hours. 
In the Tyrol, rather more than 12 
In Vienna, more than : 1414 
In Switzerland . ‘ 8 
In the United States, ` 12 
In England, , è 12 
or Children, . 8 


We shall frankly own that the and abroad, as here sketched, does not 


— comparative view of the state salute us as over cheering. 


the cotton manufacture at home 


* Witness his statement about rates of living. 
week for board, lodgings, and washing, and lived as well as I could 


The assertion is a gross absurdity 


in a village ia ag £2 a-woek, 


If to the 
lower rate of wages, and many other 


“I have paid i America) 8e. per 
ive in equal lodgings 





essentials of superiority now existing 
against us abroad, we add an addi- 
tional bonus in a ten-hours’ bill, by 
which the manufacturer will be ex- 
pected to pay the same amount of 
wages as now for the labor of twelve 
hours, our case will not be improved. 
Supposing that the demand remain 
steady it must add one-sixth to wages 
already double those of some, and 
one-third more than those of other 
neighboring states. Moreover, to pro- 
duce the same quantities the number 
of mills, print-works, &c. as well as of 
hande, must be increased by one sixth. 
But mills cannot be created in one 
day, nor could such an augmentation 
be possible for years. On the Con- 
tinent they can build nearly as fast, 
and in America equally so — as 
we can here. In the mean time high- 
er prices would check consumption at 
home and abroad. But the additional 
number of milla would not be built 
here, because capital would seek 
the places which promised the most 
profitable returns. The rates of 


proni are low are exor- 
bitant elsewhere, through protect- 
ing tarifs und low . Let us 


not deceive ourselves. Capital is 
not so locomotive as in America; 
but when once the stream sets, and 
set it has, the tributary streamlets 
aie inevitably attracted to the same 
course. e fear not Switzerland, 
wor Belgium, a mightier rival still, 
backed by the ponderous capitals of 
Its manufacturers, merchants, and the 
socielé génerale. The incipient tornado 
- does not take its rise in those quarters, 
but in France, Austria, the Germanic 
Customs Confederation, and the Unit- 
ed States. In these there are all the 
etementsof manufacturing rity ; 
large populations, cheap living, low 
wages, immense internal consumption 
alone. We leave Russia out of the 
question at present, because, largel 
as she imports of our yarns, sixty mil- 
lions of people are not so soon supplied 
with fabrics at home. 

It there be progress here, the pro- 
gress elsewhere is still.of a more for- 
midable character. It betokens the 

session of capital, the certainty of 
ts Increase, the security of employing 
it, the immense returns for investing it. 
For the Continent of Europe this is 
a new feature, where, so long ravaged 
by wars, the poopie hoarded, and da- 
yed not lay out their gains for accu- 
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mulation. pest now brings in- 
telligence of new and gigantic enter- 
prises. From Baden we are informed 
that “many manufactories, spinneries, 
&c., have been established in the viei- 
nity of Carlsruhe, and the Brisgaut * * 
which may be attributed to the abun- 
dance of capital, the low rate of labor, 
and perbaps to the favorable climate.” 
Of manufacturing companies, and en- 
terpriscs established and projected, we 
have — would sil * 
space than we have to sparc. Not 
only is commercial attention directed 
mpacutelions, Lndepencient of the grest 
speculations. Independent great 
Yailroad, undertakiags from Air-la- 
Chapelle to Cologne, and in divers 
parte of Austria, to facilitate, accele- 
rate, and cheapen the means of trans- 
and outlet (without particular- 

izing the steam navigation from tbe 
Danube to the Black Sea), it will not 
be amiss to give our readers an out- 
line of some of the vast exterprises in 
train of execution, and projected 
Saxony ively a 
state—to say nothing of Prussia Rhe- 
nane :— 

A Railroad from Dresden to Leip- 
sic. All the shares taken and peid up. 

The Railroad of the Iòrzebirge. 


rs. 
Coal Mining Company of Pottschap- 
pel. It is calculated that these mines 
cannot be exbausted for three ceatu- 
ries. Capital three hundred thousand 
rixdollars. 

Brewing Company at Dresden, to 
relieve Saxony from the importation 
of foreign beer. Capital, four hun- 
dred thousand rixdollars. 

Iron-Works and Machine-making 
Company of Uebingen, near 
Capital, five hundred thousund rix- 


dollars. 

Machine-making Company. i 
tal, one million € rdollars ; — 
manufacture of cotton and wool-spin- 
no and weaving machinery. 

o more need be cited, we appre- 
hend, to show the extraordinary accu- 
mulation of capitals, and the boundless 


spirit of enterprise now pervading Ger- 
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many, so lately and so long impove- 
rished and needy. Thess capitals 
have been accumulated chiefly by the 
golden profits accruing out of the cot- 
ton manufacture, through the com 
bined operation of high protecting ta- 
riffs, against competition frorn abroad, 
and low wages with cheap rates of 
living at ; ` 

With all respect.to Mr. Greg, for of 
all respect: as a worthy master and 
friend of his operative laborers, he is 
worthy, and with all deference to his 
superiority in practical knowledge, 
and well-known intelligence besides, 
we have made use, in t pages, of 
no more of the information he has pub- 
lished, than what has been acknow- 
ledged—valuable as we confess that 
information appears to us. Unknown 
to him as we are, he will, we trust, 
consider it no mark of disrespect 
that we have preferred to rely upon 
our own resources rather than be in- 
fluenced by his authority, weighty as 
that doubtless is. It has served to in- 
cline our minds very seriously to the 
consideration of the subject in hand. 
Last year only we gave a guarded ad- 
hesion to the Ten Hours’ Bill, influ- 


-enced by the sanguine expectations of 


various practical men of well-known 
humanity, and tenderness for the ope- 


rative classes, that the state of trude 


and of profits could well support the 
sacrifice, as then doubtless they could. 
We are entirely satisfied now of the 
‘reverse. The evil that hereafter we 
have to pray against is, the reduction 
of wages, without any reduction of 
time-working. We emertain little 
doubt that before.the end of this year 
100,000 operatives will be out of em- 

loy within a radius of 20 miles round 

anchester inclusive. The question 
is not, therefore, cannot be, working 
shorter time for the same wages, but 
retaining the same wages for the same 
quantity of work and of bours. In a 
manufacture depending so largely, 
one-half, upon export, and one-half 
the annual value of which is paid in 
wages alone among the workers, 
those wages hereafter may chance to 
become the sole barometer for deter- 
mining its high or low condition. Our 
skill ard ingenuity may discover new 
and improve old processes for econo- 
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mizing labor, but we no longer en 

a monopoly of skill and — 
Step by step other nations accompany 
us in our progres At the last year’s 
public exhibition of products and ma- 
nufactures at Mulhausen, not to speak 
of splendid machines, embracing all 
the most recent improvements for 
spinning yarns, making paper, grind- 
ing corn, é&c. &c., which were shown, 
the i et of samples of fine yarns, 
and embroidered and printed muslins, 
is said to have been extraordinary for 
execution and splendid for taste. Sam- 
ples of the highest range of numbers 
of fine yarns, Nri to No. 300 French 
count (340 or British, we believe,) 
were to be seen from the spinneries of 
Mulhausen, Thann, Guebwiller, Cer- 
nay, and Kaizerberg. The No. 300 of 
M. A. Herzog, of Logelbach, was said 
to be a specimen of most perfect fabri - 
cation. It is asserted, and believed 
among our neighbors of those parts, 
that although they cannot yet produce 
sufficient of these fine yarns for the 


-wants of the manufacturer, still that 


the qualities are superior to the cor- 
responding counts produced here. The 
Austrian printed cottons, sent to the 
same exposition by M. Sperlin, of 
Vienna, are reported to rival those of 
Manchester, and to be executed in the 
same sort of styles. 

The present Faetory Act we believe 
to be anpren aa and to have been 
designedly so contrived by the Mini- 
stry, in order to render abortive the 
zeal of the friends of the factory chil- 
dren, and disgust the operatives them- 
selves. The plan of eigbt hours’ la- 
bor, with relays, will end, can end, 
only in the adults being eventuall 
condemned to sixteen hours daily toil, 
instead of twelve. Two alternatives 
alone seem to present themselves— 
either to prohibit the employment of 
children under twelve years of age al- 
together, and repeal the eight hours 
clause for all above it—that is, under 
thirteen—or to render the system of 
relays practicable and reconcilable 
with the twelve hours daily labor of 
the adult, enact a six hours bill for | 
children.* If practicable, the last 
plan would, we think, be most advan- 

us, as well as satisfactory for all 
parties. But the obstacles appear to 





gent master spinner of Manchester. 


* We first heard the plan suggested by Mr. Robert Stuart, a respectable and intelli- 
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be almost insuperable. In towns there 
would perhaps be little difficulty in 
procuring a supply of the requisite 
number of infant hands for the system 


of keai but in country districts, and ing and 


about ated spinneries, it would 
scarcely be ible. One or the 
other proposition, however, must, we 
think, be entertained, for; maugre the 
opinion of Mr. Grog, the present ab- 
surd piece of Whig legislation cannot 
work without eventual detriment -to 
the adult operative.” 


To conclude, for we have already and 


beyond our limits, we take 
leave to add our strenuous recommen- 
dation of Mr. Greg’s advice to the 
master spinners, of the “propriety of 
cultivating a betler understanding with 
their .” There has been too 
‘much of distance, of neglect, shall we 
add of disdain almost, exhibited to- 
wards them. These are not times for 
the manifestation, for the perpetuation, 
of unfriendly dispositions, even in the 
wordly sense; the Christian obliga- 
tion is imperative in all times and un- 
der all circumstances. Let the bonds 
of understanding, of amity, of 
confidence, be drawn closer, and cul- 
tivated more and more. The welfare 
of the operatives may be promoted by 
a kindly interest and superintendence, 
as much as by the payment of weekly 
wages. Let tho masters, imitating 
the meritorious examples of Messrs. 
Ashton, Greg, and many other meri- 
torious manufacturers, attend to the 
comforts and the .education of the 
infant laborers, so that they may 
early be trained in the path of reli- 
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gion and morality as well as of in- 
ustry. 

In the mean time, we counsel the 


Legislature to lose no time in 
i igning to the tomb of 


their protest against the crying abuses 
of the Factory System,} and Kheir in- 
vocation in behalf of the helpless pro- 
poy vha seemed born — in- 
erit perpetuate bondage, disease, 
misery. Until the advent of that 
day, which sooner or later will arrive, 
we trust that Mr. Oastler, the devoted 
friend of the operative orders, will not 
relax in his determined but peaceful 
agitation, and that the Member for 
Berks, honorably—how can a man 
be more honorably—distinguished in 
his own county as “the s man 
istrate,” will not be discouraged 
in same noble cause, by the hos 
of foes by whom he is now thwarted 
at every step, and maligned on every 
occasion. We exhort the Property 
classes, more especially the mid 
orders, to advance boldly to the res- 
cue. Now is the time to promote 
union, and cement harmony among 
and between all denominations of so- 
ciety ; strike down the monster Poor 


‘Law Abolition Act—it will be accept- 


ed as a peace offerin security of 
home and property will be fortified— 
the “ flood of mutiny” will be dammed 
up and dried at its source—content- 
ment and concord will revisit the land. 
If not, worse thay betide—we are 
only in the beginning of the end. 


+ Mr. Greg unjustly chafges the friends of the operatives with agitating for the pr 
eir 


pose of undoing their own work. 


in the frst place, the Factory Bill was not 


work, but passed under protest from them. In the second, the masters, or Mr. P. 
Thomson, their representative, commenced the agitation by moving the repeal of the 
clause relating to the 13th year of age, before even it had been tried. 

t The old law was sufficiently stringent. The mere substitution of peid for gratui- 
tous and interested overseers, to be appointed by the Magisirates in Qaarter j 
or by any other local independent authority, would bave been efficient for the correc- 
tion of all abases. But there would have been no Whig jobs! 

t Before concluding, let us not omit the confession of our obligations for much 
-ready information and easy reference to “ Wheeler's History of Manchesier”—a 
work as full of facts almost as of words, and a complete compendium of every thisg 
relating to that important town and its various bruncbes of industry unparalleled. 
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